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THE  DOCTOR'S  MIXTURE, 


BOOK  I. 

CHAPTER  I.    TILSTON. 

THERE  are  still  some  old  country  towns 
which  the  railways,  with  all  their  laborious 
and    eccentric    meanderings,    have   never 
touched — dry  and  thirsty  spots,  which  the 
new  and  fruitful  streams  of  traffic   have 
not  irrigated.     Tilston  was  one  of  these  un- 
lucky places,  long  since  left  behind,  hob- 
bling on  in  its  old-fashioned  clothes,  wheez- 
ing asthmatically,  yet  bearing  itself  as  if  it 
were  as  fresh,  brisk,  well-shaped,  and  well- 
dressed  as  the  great  city  itself.     But  this 
rural  conceit  was  as  pardonable  as  an  old 
man's  belief  in  the  past — that  is,  in  what  is 
his  past.     It  was  delightfully  unconscious 
that  it  was  "failing,"  that  its  blood,  flesh, 
strength,    bone    even,    was    being    drawn 
away  to  Westcope,  the  young  and  flourish- 
ing  giant   some   ten    miles    away,    which 
throbbed  with  manufacture,  glowed  with 
the  hot  blood  of  labour,  the  fires  of  fur- 
naces, and  positively  radiated  off  the  centre 
of  a   metallic   cobweb   of  railways.      Yet 
Tilston  had  attractions  of  its  own.     It  lay 
in  a  rich  district,   well   furnished,   which 
nature,  as  a  manufacturing  gentleman  from 
"Westcope   remarked,   had   cushioned   and 
upholstered  in  her  very  best  green  terry. 
Who  does   not  know   that  pattern   of   a 
place,  seen  a   good  way  off;    its  patches 
of  white  playing  hide   and   seek  with  us 
among  the  trees ;  the  supporting  hills  on 
each    side,    whose  shoulders  lean  forward 
as  though  they  were  whispering  ;  the  fine, 
broad  river,  crossed  by  a  handsome  bridge, 
of  which  the  Tilston  folk  were  vastly  proud, 
though  it  had  been  built  for  them  by  the 
county ;     the    old-fashioned    heavy    mill, 
white-washed,  not  of  new  flaming  brick, 


Shenstones'  flour-mill — another  pride  of  the 
place — into  which  the  Tilt  kept  pouring  day 
and  night  long  with  a  sullen  roar ;  then  the 
long  straggling  street,  which  began  like  a 
village,  thickened  into  a  sort  of  town,  pre- 
sent to  the  provincial  eye  in  the  glories  of 
the  assembly  rooms,  in  the  Leader  Arms, 
and  the  rival  Bull ;  the  three-horse  coach, 
which  arrived  daily  at  the  former  house  ;  to 
say  nothing  of  M'Intyre  and  Co.'s  mart, 
and  St.  Martin's  Church. 

The  Leader  Arms  was,  of  course,  the 
old  feudal  shape  of  homage  to  a  potentate 
of  the  district ;  indeed,  thus  easily  may  be 
learned,  without  questioning,  who  is  the 
grand  duke,  as  it  were,  to  whom  the  sur- 
rounding territory  belongs.  The  late  Chief 
was  a  "  Sir  Harry,"  as  he  was  always  spoken 
of,  whose  place,  Leadersfort,  was  some  three 
or  four  miles  away,  and  whose  escutcheon 
— supporters,  two  pioneers,  flourishing,  one 
an  axe,  the  other  a  log — and  motto,  "  Ves- 
tigia nulla  retrorsum"  hung,  like  a  large 
school  slate,  over  the  door  of  the  inn. 

Occasionally,  this  elderly  settlement  raised 
itself,  as  some  dim  light  came  into  its  eyes 
— as  when  there  was  a  "bachelors'  ball"  at 
the  assembly  rooms,  or  the  sessions  were 
on — and  the  gentry  came  and  gathered  at  a 
sort  of  impalpable  society  known  as  the 
club,  taking  lunch  on  the  first  floor  of  the 
Leader  Arms,  sacredly  kept  apart  for  them. 
Time  had  been  when  the  assizes  were  held  at 
Tilston.  There  was  the  old  "court  house," 
for  evidence  ;  but  Westcope,  with  indecent 
eagerness,  had  carried  away  the  assizes. 
Sometimes  the  hunt  came  near,  and  a  fesv 
riders  in  scarlet  were  for  a  short  time  seen 
about  the  door  of  the  Leader  Arms.  There 
was  a  little  theatre,  in  a  dreadfully  mouldy 
way,  which  seemed,  like  so  many  of  its  bre- 
thren, to  be  built  at  a  conflux  of  drainage, 
so  mysterious  and  special  were  the  odours 
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that  hung  about  it.  It  used  to  be  opened 
in  the  glorious  old  asspo  times  during 
the  reign  of  Legitimacy.  It  was  sometimes 
taken  by  wandering  monologue  gentlemen 
and  ladies,  fragments  of  whose  dreary  self- 
emblazonment  clung  to  lone  walls  long 
after  "  Harry  Newcombe"  and  his  diverting 
"Bandbox  of  Oddities,"  comprising  Men, 
Manners,  and  Modes,  had  passed  on  to  an- 
other town.  But  no  one  went  to  see  the 
"  oddities."  A  few  letters,  a  torn  "  BANDS," 
ihipped  and  dripped  in  rain  and  wind  for 
extraordinary  periods — dismal  reminder — 
like  the  agitation  of  some  bird  with  a  broken 
wing  making  an  effort  to  escape.  Some- 
times a  performing  lady  came  by  with  her 
spring  cart,  on  which  was  emblazoned  her 
name  in  gold — "  LILLIE  KNOWLES'  Mirthful 
Medley,"  which  drove  away  in  the  morn- 
ing, after  receipt  of  five  or  six  shillings  and 
disbursement  of  forty  or  fifty.  Sometimes 
a  "  CIRCUS"  made  its  triumphant  entry,  in 
all  the  splendour  of  that  dispiriting  spec- 
tacle— the  sickly  ladies  in  coloured  habits, 
and  the  old-looking  men  in  pink  fleshings, 
and,  what  the  clergyman  pronounced  "a 
disgusting  and  degrading  spectacle,"  the 
Shakespearean  clown,  in  his  full  profes- 
sional dress,  bringing  up  the  rear  in  a 
perambulator  drawn  by  two  donkeys.  The 
tent  was  pitched  on  the  corner  of  the  com- 
mon, and  very  often  remained  for  two 
nights,  so  attractive  was  the  entertainment. 
But  the  real  monument  of  the  old  Tils- 
ton  glory,  was  the  Barracks — the  cavalry 
barracks,  which  the  local  paper  had  often 
daringly  said  were  "  the  finest  in  the  king- 
dom." This  was  certainly  a  flight;  and 
latterly  they  had  taken  the  appearance 
of  a  disused  sugar  refinery — the  panes 
shattered  with  extraordinary  regularity; 
the  roof  out  of  shape,  and  generally  astray, 
and  its  front  all  scarred  and  battered  as 
if  it  had  stood  a  fire  of  musketry.  The 
town  had  felt  acutely  the  slight  of  the 
withdrawal  of  the  troops  from  the  place 
nearly  twenty  years  before.  The  sting 
was  the  transfer  of  these  protectors  to 
the  juvenile  town.  The  decay  of  the 
place,  so  far  as  it  was  admitted,  was  at- 
tributed to  this  fatal  act  of  oppression. 
"  Ah,  the  time  we  had  the  soldiers  here," 
was  often  repeated  fondly.  At  every  elec- 
tion, when  Sir  Harry  came  before  his  con- 
stituents, some  elector  for  Tilston  was  cer- 
tain to  stand  forward  and  ask,  "  Will  you, 
Sir  Harry,  press  upon  the  government  the 
necessity  of  sending  a  regiment  to  Tils- 
ton?"  On  which  the  candidate  would 
solemnly  declare  that  his  best  exertions, 


day  and  night,  would  be  devoted  to  that 
restoration,  and  he  had  reason  to  believe 
that,  if  they  were  united  and  pulled  to- 
gether, their  exertions  would  be  crowned 
with  success.  The  "  barrack  question"  was 
renewed  again  and  again ;  it  was  a  scandal, 
a  shame  ;  but  meanwhile  it  seemed  likely 
that  by  the  time  the  barrack  question  would 
be  resolved  favourably,  the  barracks  them- 
selves would  have  crumbled  away  out  of 
existence.  Deputations  were  always  going 
to  town  about  the  barracks,  and  always 
came  back  as  they  went. 

CHAPTER  II.      THE  LEADERS. 

ALL  this  pleasant  district,  ripe,  rich,  and 
green,  was  spread  out  in  gently  rolling 
waves  of  a  luxurious  soil,  about  the  noble 
demesne  of  Leadersfort.  The  town  was 
indeed  built  on  Leadersfort  land,  and 
the  great  fortress-like  gateway,  rather 
too  ambitious  even  for  the  imposing  man- 
sion, rose  at  the  entrance  of  the  main 
streei,  and  spoke  out  plainly  the  seig- 
neural  pretensions.  The  drive  up  the  ave- 
nue was  over  a  mile  long,  and  the  visitor 
bowling  along  that  smooth  track,  which 
wound  in  the  most  wanton  curves,  saw 
something  like  a  grand  prairie  spreading 
away  on  both  sides,  with  grand  trees, 
stragglers  or  in  groups,  frightened  herds 
of  deer  rushing  wildly  off,  and  scattered 
oxen  feeding,  solitary  as  anchorites.  Far  off, 
was  a  crowded  clustering  of  thicker  trees, 
denser  shade,  and  the  snowy  shoulder,  as  it 
were,  of  the  house,  carelessly  revealed. 

Old  people  were  fond  of  talking  of  the 
times  of  the  late  Sir  Harry,  when,  during 
the  hunting  season,  that  lawn  would  be 
lit  up  by  the  cheerful  blaze  of  fifty  red 
coats,  when  the  ground  seemed  alive  with 
the  animated  tails  of  hounds.  In  those 
old  times,  too,  was  the  unbounded  hospi- 
tality of  Sir  Harry,  when  forty  sat  down 
to  dinner  twice  in  the  week,  and  six 
times  in  the  year  the  old  bedrooms  had 
each  their  tenant,  and  there  was  the  ball, 
the  dance,  the  uproarious  singing.  Sir 
Harry  was  a  bachelor,  and  had  quarrelled 
with  his  Indian  brother,  General  Leader, 
resenting  furiously  some  rebukes  given  to 
him  as  to  the  wild  scenes  and  revelling 
which  was  bringing  Leadersfort  into  noto- 
riety. Turned  out  of  the  old  house,  this 
Robert  Leader  obtained  a  commission  in 
the  Indian  service,  and  in  the  full  blush  of 
the  old  nabob  days,  and  their  legal  booty, 
soon  became  rich.  As  he  grew  old,  the 
squire's  tastes  never  abated;  the  Leaders- 
fort  covers  kept  up  their  reputation,  and 
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the  procession  of  hunting  coats  went  forth 
across  the  lawn.  Until  at  last  Sir  Harry 
began  to  "  break  up,"  and  in  spite  of  a  gal- 
lant struggle,  friends  and  neighbours  told 
each  other  that  "  the  old  man  was  going 
fast."  One  morning  he  did  go.  There 
was  the  grandest  funeral  known  in  the 
county  for  a  century,  and  the  company 
were  entertained  by  the  reading  of  the 
will,  there  being  much  curiosity  as  to  who 
would  be  "  remembered"  in  legacy  shape, 
many  sporting  friends,  who  had  ridden  well 
to  his  hounds,  and  drank  most  bottles  of 
his  port,  feeling  they  had  heavy  claims 
on  him.  The  estate,  being  settled,  would  of 
course  go  to  his  only  near  relation.  But  the 
will  \vas,  of  course,  the  usual  succession  of 
surprises  and  disappointment ;  the  sporting 
and  convivial  friends  were  passed  over; 
keepers,  huntsmen,  old  butlers,  house- 
keepers, and  the  like,  were  all  taken  care 
of  with  substantial  annuities ;  and  Leaders- 
fort,  the  great  estate,  with  its  rental,  farms, 
rivers,  demesne,  its  herds  and  flocks,  had 
been,  by  a  solemn  document,  "cut  off," 
diverted  from  the  Indian  brother,  and  was 
left  to  some  obscure  people,  distantly  re- 
lated, if  related  at  all,  of  another  name,  and 
who  had  never  been  seen  in  Tilston. 

This  event  took  place  a  couple  of  years 
or  so  before  the  commencement  of  this 
narrative.  The  surprise,  excitement,  and 
speculation  over  the  county  and  in  the 
county  town  were  of  the  wildest  sort.  A 
new  king  or  queen,  a  new  ministry,  were 
but  of  feeble  interest  compared  to  this. 
These  lucky  people  proved  to  be  some 
Smithsons,  of  London,  he,  a  struggling 
barrister,  without  any  ability,  and  with  no 
practice,  who  lived  in  a  suburban  house, 
comparatively  as  little  as  his  practice.  He 
was  a  small,  shy  man,  in  society  a  "  mere 
cipher,"  delighting  in  the  profession,  and 
sitting  all  day  in  court,  noting  and  listen- 
ing to  cases.  To  him  the  Attorney- General 
was  a  more  tremendous  potentate  than  the 
Emperor  of  France.  His  household,  and  he 
himself,  were  ruled  by  his  second  wife,  a 
very  plain  lady,  who  took  such  a  position 
among  the  suburban  circle,  and  was  so  am- 
bitious in  her  designs,  as  to  make  people 
wonder  why  she  had  chosen  a  poor  lawyer 
without  practice,  who  was,  besides,  encum- 
bered with  a  grown-up  son  and  daughter. 
This  odd  marriage  took  place  about  four 
or  five  years  before  the  death  of  the  squire, 
and  perplexed  speculators,  looking  back, 
thought  it  not  improbable  that  she  had 
"  played"  this  marriage,  on  the  chance 
of  some  such  splendid  card  turning  up. 


And  when  it  came  out,  to  make  their  good 
fortune  more  unaccountable,  that  they  had 
declined  an  offer  of  assistance  from  the 
old  man,  who  said  bluntly  he  didn't  want 
any  connexion  of  his  to  be  in  a  starv- 
ing way,  and  they  had  sent  back  his 
remittance,  and  had  hardly  ever  written 
to  him,  or  troubled  him  in  any  way,  more 
far-sighted  people  began  to  see  in  this 
an  actual  reason  for  the  arrangement  of 
the  will.  It  was  a  very  deep  game  indeed, 
and  Lydia  Morrison — a  doctor's  daughter, 
ugly,  dull,  and  only  furnished,  like  one  of 
Churchill's  heroes, 

With  that  low  cunning  which  in  fools  supplies, 
And  amply  too,  the  place  of  being  wise, 

found  on  one  glorious  and  ecstatic  morn- 
ing, when  the  attorney  arrived  at  her  little 
house,  that  her  bold  play  had  won.  Smith- 
son,  the  good-natured,  mouse-like  little  bar- 
rister, was  neither  discomposed  nor  excited 
by  this  change  of  fortune ;  he  was  indeed 
rather  troubled  at  having  to  give  up 
"his  circuit,"  and  the  pleasant  bar  mess 
and  stories,  and  the  sitting  in  court  and 
listening  to  cases.  He  said  to  a  congratu- 
lating friend  that  it  was  a  great  responsi- 
bility, and  that  he  was  afraid  of  it,  but 
supposed  that  Mrs.  Smithson  would  carry 
it  on  very  well. 

By-and-bye  some  of  the  people  at  Tils- 
ton  reported  having  seen  this  little  shy 
and  insignificant  man  hanging  about  the 
noble  place  in  a  sort  of  hesitating  way,  as 
if  not  quite  sure  that  he  was  not  trespass- 
ing. There  was  almost  a  ludicrous  want  of 
harmony  between  this  humble  object  and  the 
swelling  and  spreading  demesne,  the  great 
old  trees,  the  fine  oak  hall  and  spacious 
corridors,  which  were  to  have  this  new 
master.  The  steward,  keepers,  and  other 
retainers,  with  whom  he  had  interviews, 
said  to  each  other,  "  that  was  a  queer  shy 
little  body,"  and  pleasantly  foresaw  easy 
times.  The  clergyman  of  the  place  saw  at 
once  that  he  could  patronise  and  direct  him 
with  great  profit.  But  no  one  had  seen 
Mrs.  Smithson  as  yet. 

Certain  steps  were  being  taken  with  all 
speed.  Pursuant  to  the  testamentary  direc- 
tions, a  royal  licence  had  been  obtained, 
and  it  was  known  that  there  was  no  longer  a 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smithson,  but  Thomas  Leader, 
Esq.,  of  Leadersfort,  and  Mrs.  Leader. 
There  was  also  Cecil  Leader,  Esq.,  son 
and  heir,  who  had  now  obtained  a  com- 
mission in  a  dragoon  regiment,  his  eager 
wish.  There  was  Miss  Mary  Leader,  some 
sixteen  years  of  age ;  and  there  was  Randall 
Morrison,  Esq.,  Mrs.  Leader's  brother,  on 
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whom  this  august  family  moderateur  spread 
its  kindly  rays.  He  was  quite  one  of  the 
family,  a  young  man  of  about  thirty,  who 
had  "stuck"  to  his  plain  sister,  and  to  whom 
she  was  extravagantly  partial. 

CHAPTER  III.   A  SUNDAY  AT  TILSTON. 

Now  there  was  one  special  Sunday  con- 
nected with  the  Leader  family,  which  was 
to  be  a  red-letter  day  for  Tilston.  The 
chui'ch  was  fuller  than  it  had  been  known 
to  be  for  years ;  and  the  great  massive 
black  oak  pews  were  lined,  like  bastions, 
by  crowds  of  holy  soldiery,  who  seemed  to 
be  levelling  their  prayer-books  over  the 
parapets.  In  the  churchyard,  before  going 
in,  Doctor  Findlater,  the  local  physician, 
a  leading  fugleman  of  the  place,  was  the 
centre  of  a  group,  reassuring  the  doubt- 
ful. "  It's  true  now,  as  my  last  quarter's 
receipt,"  says  the  doctor,  in  his  case  a  rather 
fallible  test.  "  They  came  last  night,  bag 
and  baggage." 

"  The  whole  family  ?  Are  you  sure, 
doctor  ?" 

"  I  wish  I  was  as  sure  of  a  consultation 
fee  from  his  lordship,"  said  the  Doctor,  with 
a  peculiar  twinkle  in  his  eye.  "  Didn't  the 
parson's  man  tell  me  they'd  been  laying 
out  the  best  gown  ?  Wasn't  I  up  with  Jos, 
the  ostler's  wife,  last  night,  and  hadn't  Jos 
the  whole  news  from  the  postboy  ?  And, 
see  !  what's  this  coming,  my  friends  ?  By 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  here's  th'  equi- 
page !" 

A  handsome  carriage,  glittering  and 
shining  like  a  new  looking-glass,  came 
driving  up ;  though,  in  the  Doctor's  phrase, 
there  was  "  no  great  shakes  of  a  horse  to 
pull  it."  Every  one  now  hurried  into  the 
church,  so  as  to  have  a  good  sitting  view,  and 
a  full  and  satisfactory  one.  The  faces  were 
turned  to  the  door  with  an  almost  military 
unanimity,  as  though  a  marble  officer  on 
the  wall,  flourishing  a  sabre  of  the  same 
material, had  given  the  word,  "  Eyes  right !" 
There  was  a  long  pause,  accounted  for  by 
Findlater  saying  behind  his  hand  to  his 
daughter  Katey,  "that  was  old  Clarke 
the  parson,  twaddling  on  and  koo-too-ing 
at  the  door."  But  here  they  were,  a  little 
procession  entering;  the  obsequious  pew- 
opener  holding  the  Leader  pew  open  ;  an 
unconcealed  rustle  and  flutter  running 
down,  and  in  another  moment  the  new 
Leader  family,  four  in  number,  were  se- 
curely bolted  into  the  Leader  family  pew. 
The  clergyman,  so  freely  described  as 
"  Clarke  the  parson,"  came  out  and  began ; 
but  it  is  not  profane  to  say,  that  the 


august  party  were  the  real  celebrants,  and 
that  their  bearing,  motions,  dress,  &c.,  con- 
stituted the  service  of  that  Sunday. 

The  new  Mr.  Leader  knelt  at  the  head  of 
the  pew  very  shy  and  most  uncomfortable, 
under  the  concentrated  gaze  of  the  whole 
parish.  Next  him  sat  the  new  Mrs.  Leader, 
terribly  plain  indeed,  "yellow  as  a  custard," 
the  parishioners  said;  a  face  that  might 
be  skilfully  "  forded  across"  by  means  of 
stepping-stones  in  the  shape  of  scattered 
warts.  On  such  blemishes,  for  which  the 
lady  was  in  no  way  accountable,  it  would 
be  ungenerous  to  dwell,  or  at  least  the 
blame  must  be  laid  on  that  ungenerous 
stepmother,  Nature.  But  a  demon  of  bad 
taste  made  her  garnish  this  ugly  stone  with 
a  flaming,  staring  setting  of  rich  crimson 
satin  and  ribbons,  a  whole  bed  of  gaudy 
flowers  blooming  and  blowing  on  her  head 
and  round  her  cheeks.  All  honour  to  the 
happy  compensator  that  hides  the  ugliness 
from  the  ugly  ;  but  it  is  enough  that  a  veil 
should  hang  between  them  and  the  glass,, 
without  the  latter  having  the  unlucky 
power  of  reflecting  them  back  as  beautiful. 
The  mirror  in  the  case  of  wealthy  and 
titled  ugliness  is,  alas !  too  often  the  in- 
terested praise  of  the  milliners,  who  seem 
to  delight  in  piling  on  their  poor  victims 
all  the  extravagances  of  a  kaleidoscope. 
Here  was  the  heel  of  the  new  Mrs.  Leader  ;. 
and  Madame  Lenoir,  of  Regent-street,  had 
found  out  that  vulnerable  place,  that  adroit 
artiste  not  dwelling  on  physical  charms, 
but  raving  of  the  esprit ;  the  light  of  ele- 
gant intellect  which  illuminated  and  made 
us  forget  that  yellow  horn  lantern — a 
homage  repaid  by  purchase  of  the  heaviest 
silks  and  velvets.  This  reciprocity  began 
almost  at  once,  and  Mrs.  Leader's  ward- 
robe was  already  crowded.  This  weak- 
ness, and  another  which  she  called  am- 
bition, but  which  was  indeed  a  morbid 
craving,  like  a  disease,  for  titled  acquaint- 
ances, existed  side  by  side  with  much  pur- 
pose and  stubbornness  of  will.  Next  her 
was  her  stepdaughter  Mary,  pronounced 
a  poor  sickly  girl,  with  a  dowdy  charity- 
school  air  about  her — a  real  "good  girl," 
as  she  was  to  prove,  to  whom  wealth  and 
the  responsibilities  of  her  new  life  were  by 
no  means  welcome.  She  was  looking  back 
wistfully  to  the  pleasant  walk  with  papa 
through  the  queer  old-fashioned  lanes  of 
Soho,  or  to  the  visit  to  the  courts  when 
some  exciting  trial  was  on,  and  she  was 
delighted  with  the  witnesses,  speeches,  &c. 
These  cheap  and  innocent  pleasures  were 
all  gone  now.  It  would  be  ungenteel  for 
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the  new  Miss  Leader  to  be  seen  on  foot  in 
the  slums ;  and  she  was  to  find  her  state 
as  irksome  as  a  heavy  woollen  shawl  on  a 
sultry  day  in  June.  Many  a  young  fellow 
stole  glances  at  this  young  girl,  who  was  not 
handsome  but  interesting.  Next  to  her  was 
Mr.  Morrison  —  Randall  Morrison  —  Mrs. 
Leader's  brother,  to  whom,  as  we  have  said, 
she  was  strongly  attached.  This  was  the  new 
family,  as  seen  on  that  first  Sunday,  grouped 
in  their  pew.  What  wonder  that  the  whole 
service  seemed  for  them ;  that  the  parson 
preached  for  them,  though  the  awkward 
text  occurred  in  the  lesson  as  to  the  camel 
and  the  needle's  eye,  which  he  was  careful 
to  show,  almost  declaring  that  it  was  absurd, 
did  not  apply  to  the  species  of  rich  men 
whose  beatific  vision  they  enjoyed  that  day. 

They  were  certainly  as  quaint  and 
homely  a  party  as  could  be  conceived ;  and 
the  shy  little  barrister,  what  with  the 
sense  of  importance  that  he  felt  it  necessary 
to  put  on,  and  the  demure  little  charity 
girl,  and  the  theatrical  splendour  of  the 
lady  who  crackled  and  rustled  at  every 
turn,  made  something  that  would  have 
been  comical  to  a  more  acute  observer  than 
was  present.  As  for  the  parish,  it  was  all 
reverence. 

Among  those  looking  on  from  their  pews, 
as  from  stalls,  on  that  eventful  Sunday,  were 
a  nobleman  and  family,  whom  the  Doctor 
often  happily  described  as  "  the  salt  of  our 
earth,  my  boy,"  meaning  that  this  august 
presence  kept  the  whole  parish  sweet,  as  it 
were.  This  was  Lord  Shipton,  a  needy 
peer  without  a  seat  in  the  House,  who  had 
married  for  money,  and  had  been  "  taken 
in,"  and  who  had  to  pare  things  very  close 
indeed  to  keep  up  his  rather  numerous 
family.  The  parish,  however,  was  eager  to 
help  him  by  gifts  of  wine  and  meat  in  the 
shape  of  dinners,  which  he  accepted  with 
a  sort  of  hollow  and  hearty  manner.  He 
had  a  kind  of  fluent  bonhomie,  a  general 
and  affable  agreement  with  all,  an  un- 
pleasant heartiness  of  manner  which  de- 
lighted new  acquaintances,  who  thought  it 
homage  to  themselves,  but  disgusted  more 
experienced  friends  who  were  familiar  with 
the  trick. 

"  Bunhummee  !"  said  the  Doctor,  over  his 
whisky.  "Bunhumbug,  my  boy."  The  chief 
property  of  which  this  nobleman  was  pos- 
sessed, besides  his  children,  consisted  of 
words.  These  he  conferred  lavishly  on  every 
one ;  with  these  he  paid,  or  tried  to  pay,  all 
debts.  After  a  while  he  was  of  course 
"  seen  through  ;"  but  the  mortified  victims 
did  not  relish  disclosing  their  humiliation, 


so  he  enjoyed  impunity.  New  hands  were 
his  game  ;  for  such  he  put  on  a  charming, 
winning,  hearty,  invitatory  manner.  "So 
delighted  to  make  your  acquaintance.  We 
must  have  you  out  at  Shipton.  I  want  my 
daughters  to  know  you.  You  will  like 
them  !"  The  new  hand  is  charmed  by  this 
affability,  and  in  his  exuberance  is  sure  to 
tell  some  future  victim.  Everybody,  in 
short,  knows  Lord  Shipton,  and  everybody 
is  proud  of  having  him  in  the  parish,  as 
they  are  of  the  hounds  and  the  old  show 
church,  and  more  proud  still  to  be  able 
to  talk  of  a  real  lord — cheap  as  he  is — 
among  their  friends.  This  manner  secured 
his  dominion,  and  enabled  him  to  add  to 
his  income  by  living  a  good  deal  at  free 
quarters. 

The  Reverend  William  Webber,  curate 
of  Tilston,  preached  upon  this  occasion — a 
tall,  portly  young  clergyman,  considered 
to  speak  "beautifully,"  whose  face  in  the 
region  about  the  lips  had  a  glossy  shining 
surface,  which,  with  a  roving  eye,  seemed 
to  speak  of  much  promiscuous  dining  out. 
This  cleric  was  confessed  to  earn  his 
rations  by  many  agreeable  gifts,  such  as 
singing  in  a  very  sweet  tenor  voice,  with 
even  some  histrionic  gifts,  and  he  was 
spoken  of  familiarly  by  Doctor  Findlater  as 
"Billy."  He  had  a  large  family  at  home, 
but  went  abroad  to  his  dinners  unfet- 
tered by  any  of  the  conventional  rules, 
namely,  the  bringing  with  him  that  better 
part  of  himself  and  upper  nurse,  Mrs. 
Webber.  This  was  perfectly  understood, 
and  it  was  quite  the  custom,  except  with 
an  old-fashioned  few,  to  ask  the  agreeable 
Billy  by  himself. 

On  this  occasion  the  Doctor  "went  bail," 
as  he  said,  "  that  Billy  would  put  his  best 
gab  leg  foremost" — a  scarcely  elegant,  but 
intelligible  phrase  of  the  Doctor's.  As  the 
congregation  had  held  service  that  day  en- 
tirely in  honour  of  the  supreme  divinities 
who  sat  in  the  Leader  pew,  so  the  preacher 
caught  the  same  influence,  and  deferentially 
pleaded  for  what  might  at  first  sight  seem 
the  harsher  conditions  of  the  gospel.  It 
was  not  so  in  reality.  These  formidable 
threats  were  directed  against  defiant  and 
reckless  sinners.  There  were  those  who 
talked  in  a  fashion  that  made  his  heart  sink 
of  the  rich,  and  those  in  power  and  place. 
Why  they  were  the  called  and  chosen.  For 
himself,  he  was  amazed  at  the  modesty, 
the  lowliness,  the  unassuming  ways,  the 
unbounded  charity  of  the  so-called  rich; 
whereas  for  the  poor,  alas  !  his  own  ex- 
perience in  ministering  told  him  that  if  he 
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v.-ero  to  set  out  looking  for  arrogance,  mean- 
ness, and  all  the  vices,  alas  !  he  would  be 
too  sure  to  find  them  among  the  poor.  In 
this  strain  the  fluent  Billy  proceeded.  No 
court  preacher  could  have  more  plenti- 
fully sprinkled  texts  with  rose-water,  while 
the  poor  modest  Mr.  Leader,  now  blushing, 
now  important  under  the  fierce  rays  from 
so  many  eyes,  moved  uncomfortably  and 
restlessly  on  his  cushion,  "  for  all  the  world 
like  a  bear  upon  a  hot  plate,"  said  the 
Doctor. 

Mrs.  Leader  sat  steady,  and  with  an 
august  air  of  approval:  silently  she  said  to 
herself,  "Bidding  for  the  living,"  smiling 
as  she  thought  of  this  arrogance,  and  that 
it  was  to  go  to  a  Cousin  Charles.  When 
it  was  over,  all  poured  out  eagerly,  and 
all  clustered  about  the  churchyard  to  see 
"the  'gust  dynasty,"  says  Doctor  Findlater, 
get  into  their  coach.  The  little  creeping 
barrister,  who  led  the  way,  was  instantly 
seized  on  by  Lord  Shipton  and  family.  "You 
must  let  me  introduce  myself,"  he  said,  with 
infinite  heartiness,  as  if  forcing  his  purse 
on  them.  "  Lord  Shipton,  a  neighbour  of 
yours.  These  are  my  girls  :  Harriet  dear, 
Mrs.  Leader.  Now,  if  there  is  anything  we 
can  do  at  Shipton — I  know  you  will  smile 
at  a  pauper  like  me,  Mrs.  Leader,  offering 
to  help  you,  Mrs.  Leader,  with  your  noble 
rental  and  park,"  &c. 

"Very  kind,  I  am  sure,"  says  Mrs.  Leader, 
overcome  with  gratitude.  But  there  was 
some  one  else  as  adventurous  and  forward 
as  Lord  Shipton ;  and  Doctor  Findlater  had 
boldly  advanced  to  the  assault  of  the  modest 
head  of  the  family. 

"  No  introduction  wanted  for  me.  I 
know  I'm  not.  a  welcome  guest  always, 
but  it  is  only  proper  you  should  know 
my  face  and  name."  Thus  artfully  con- 
veying that  he  was  forced  disagreeably, 
and  for  their  good,  to  put  himself  in  the 
way.  "  I'm  Doctor  Findlater,  the  last 
public  character  here.  Of  course  you 
heard  of  that  business?  Just  be  kind 
enough — with  Mrs.  Leader,  if  you  please. 
Just  saying,  ma'am,  you  could  spare  any 
house  in  the  village  here  but  the  one  be- 
hind us,  the  church,  and  my  little  place.  I 
am  afraid,  if  it  came  to  the  choice,  I'd  have 
to  go,  ma'am." 

Mrs.  Leader  bowed  graciously.  He  was 
an  official.  "Are  those  your  daughters, 
Doctor  Findlater  ?  Nice  looking  girls." 

Nice  looking  !  Two  brilliant  faces,  quick 
moving,  lit  up  with  a  delighted,  most 
genuine  and  devouring  curiosity,  dancing 
eyes  of  Irish  violet,  gay  cheeks,  and  a  free- 


dom of  limb  and  attitude  that  to  the  nice 
world  may  seem  vulgar.  These  two  figures 
the  doctor  led  forward.  "  This  is  my 
eldest — Katey,  as  good  as  a  bank  note; 
and  this  is  Polly,  '  Coaxy,'  as  she  is  called, 
or  as  I  call  her,  privately,  my  Cruiskeen 

T  5) 

Lawn. 

Blushes  bathed  both  faces  of  these  Irish 
girls.  Polly's  shoulders  worked  and  writhed, 
her  finger  went  to  her  mouth,  like  a  peasant 
girl's  on  the  stage.  She  cast  down  her 
eyes  and  stole  looks  with  them ;  while 
Katey,  almost  as  confused,  but  more  com- 
posed, stood  demurely  before  the  great 
lady.  She  was  pleased.  They  were  beau- 
tiful serfs  upon  her  estate,  or,  just  as  good, 
she  could  dispose  of  them.  At  a  ball,  for 
instance,  when  she  had  the  metropolitan 
nobles  down,  she  could  answer  to  an  ad- 
miring question,  "  Oh,  these  are  my  doctor's- 
daughters." 

She  spoke  kindly  to  them.  Polly  laughed, 
or  rather  giggled,  but  Katey  answered 
timorously,  and  with  grave  and  measured 
respect.  Their  voices  were  sweet  and  rich, 
with  the  faintest  breath  of  a  native — well,, 
scarcely  brogue,  more  a  rich  and  toneful 
Doric.  The  parish,  following  behind  like- 
a  rush  of  sympathising  attendants  at  a 
funeral,  left  a  respectful  interim  between 
them  and  the  slow-moving  mourners  in 
front.  Lord  Shipton  expatiated. 

"Now,  Mr.  Leader,  it  is  only  right  you 
should  know  what  is  going  on.  There  is  a 
movement  on  foot,  which  you  will  have 
heard  of,  to  get  back  the  soldiers.  Hitherto 
the  whole  thing — and  my  friend,  Doctor 
Findlater,  will  confirm  what  I  say — has  been 
grossly  mismanaged.  There  has  been  no- 
person  of  sufficient  weight" — and  he  looked 
down  curiously  at  the  little  gentleman  beside 
him — "  to  take  the  lead.  I  myself  have 
been  put  forward  by  some  friends,  but 
really  I  felt  that  one  in  your  position,  Mr. 
Leader,  supported  by  these  vast  estates  and 
noble  demesne,  was  exactly  the  proper 
person  to  take  the  lead  in  this  matter. 
You  know  I  call  myself  quite  a  nobleman 
pauper.  The  secretaries  and  ministers, 
and  that  sort  of  fry,  don't  care  for  your 
titles.  You,  Mr.  Leader,  are  the  sort  of 
person  they  can't  resist,  the  great  territorial 
country  gentleman." 

"I  am  sure,"  says  Mr.  Leader,  in  great 
distress,  "  I  should  be  delighted,  but  really 
I  don't  know  these  sort  of  great  people. 
I  could  not  ask  them  for  anything." 

Mrs.  Leader  turned  sharply  round. 
"  What  is  it  you  want  to  ask  for  ?" 

"Ah,  Mrs.  Leader  will  understand.     It 
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is  the  business  of  getting  the  soldiers  here. 
There  is  quite  a  feeling  in  the  place  about 
it." 

"  But  you  have  your-  two  members. 
Surely  they  are  the  proper  people." 

"  My  dear  lady,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  they 
are  not  worth  a  pinch  of  snuff  between 
them.  Besides,  they  are  of  the  wretched 
screw-and-scrape  sort,  pledged  to  reduction, 
wasteful  expenditure,  and  all  that.  Ah, 
Katey  and  Polly  dears,  I  wish  we  had  the 
pair  of  you  in ;  you'd  see  to  the  business 
in  a  twinkling." 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Leader,"  said  Polly,  eagerly, 
"  you  will  make  Mr.  Leader  do  it.  We 
are  all  dying  to  have  the  soldiers." 

Mrs.  Leader  smiled  at  this  intense  en- 
thusiasm ;  pleased  also  at  the  implied 
homage  to  her  power. 

"  I  am  sure  Mr.  Leader  will  do  what  he 
can."  They  were  now  at  the  carriage. 
The  bedizened  lady  got  in ;  her  face  framed 
in  the  window,  with  a  smile  meant  to  be 
gracious,  but  altogether  "ugly  enough  for 
a  show,"  as  the  Doctor  said.  The  nominal 
head  of  the  family  also  got  in,  looking  very 
much,  according  to  the  same  authority, 
"as  if  he'd  like  to  get  lip  behind."  The 
young  man  of  the  party  shook  hands  with 
the  young  ladies,  and  had  his  own  nearly 
wrung  off  by  Lord  Shipton,  with  a  "  Grod 
bless  you." 


A  REMARKABLE  CITY. 

THE  great  and  mighty  city  of  which  I 
am  about  to  transcribe  a  few  particulars 
is  neither  London  nor  Paris,  nor  New 
York,  nor  Pekin,  but  a  far  more  popu- 
lous city  than  either.  London  and  its 
suburbs  may  contain  between  three  and 
four  millions  of  people,  Paris  half  the 
number,  New  York  about  a  third,  and 
Pekin  about  as  many  as  London,  perhaps 
a  million  or  two  more,  for  we  can  never 
tell  how  the  Orientals  reckon,  or  whether 
a  million  in  their  fervent  imaginations  may 
not  sometimes  do  duty  for  a  tenth  part  of 
the  number.  But  tny  city,  considering 
the  size  of  its  inhabitants,  is  relatively 
larger,  and  positively  more  populous  than 
either  of  them,  or  perhaps  the  whole  of 
them  combined.  Its  inhabitants  are  in- 
dustrious and  intelligent,  and  not  only 
know  how  to  build  cities,  but  how  to 
govern  them.  My  city  stands  upon  the 
top  of  a  hill,  within  twenty-five  miles  to 
the  south-west  of  London.  Geographers 
make  no  mention  of  it.  The  county  his- 


torians know  it  not.  In  vain  would  the 
eye  of  a  traveller  seek  to  obtain  a  glimpse 
of  it  from  afar.  Not  a  trace  of  it  is  to  be 
seen  from  the  railway  station  that  stands 
within  a  mile  of  its  multitudinous  domes 
(towers  and  steeples  it  has  none),  and  he 
who  wants  to  pay  it  a  visit  must  look  very 
carefully  about  him  before  he  can  discover 
it.  Around  it  are  thick  woods  and  planta- 
tions of  box,  juniper,  and  beech,  and  on 
the  comparatively  bare  summit  of  the  hill 
on  which  it  stands  are  acres  of  fern  and 
bracken,  mingled  with  patches  of  purple 
heather  that  would  do  no  discredit  to 
the  breezy  slopes  of  Ben  Lomond.  The 
domes  constructed  by  the  inhabitants  range 
from  one  to  two  feet  in  height,  and  look 
like  diminutive  wigwams.  Some  of  them 
are  of  fresh  earth,  recently  turned  up, 
and  others  are  old  and  over-grown  with 
the  short  grass  and  moss  of  many  sum- 
mers. Not  a  sound  audible  to  human  ears 
is  heard  in  these  populous  parishes,  for 
each  dome  may  be  considered  a  parish,  or 
a  borough,  of  this  very  great  city ;  and 
during  the  winter  months,  from  November 
to  April,  not  only  is  there  no  sound,  but 
no  motion,  or  sign  of  life.  Within  it  all 
the  busy  millions  compose  themselves  for 
hybernation,  as  soon  as  the  leaves  begin  to 
fall  from  the  trees,  and  sleep  snugly  and 
comfortably  without  waking,  or  even  turn- 
ing on  their  beds.  But  though  beneath  the 
sod,  and  accessible  to  the  influences  of  the 
frost,  the  frost  only  makes  their  drowsiness 
the  more  dense ;  and  if  by  chance — but 
there  is  no  chance  in  these  matters — they 
were  as  deeply  ensconced  in  the  bosom  of 
mother  earth  as  to  be  unsusceptible  of  the 
winter's  cold,  they  would  also  be  unsus- 
ceptible of  the  summer  sunshine,  and  fail 
to  awake  at  the  time  appointed.  This 
never  happens.  When  the  soft,  warm 
rains  of  spring  penetrate  into  the  ground, 
and  the  trees  and  flowers  begin  to  spread 
forth  their  tender  shoots  to  the  warm  sun, 
the  teeming  population  of  the  city  turn  in 
their  beds,  burst  into  renewed  life  and 
activity,  and  begin  to  devote  themselves 
to  their  customary  avocations — to  marry 
and  be  given  in  marriage,  and,  it  must  be 
added,  to  develop  schemes  of  ambition  and 
conquest,  and  to  lay  the  foundations,  just 
as  England  is  doing  in  a  different  way, 
though  with  possibly  the  same  animating 
motives,  of  new  colonies  and  empires. 
These  industrious  creatures,  who  possess 
some  of  the  intelligence  and  a  good  deal  of 
the  vices  of  humanity,  for  they  are  ex- 
ceedingly warlike  and  quarrelsome,  are  the 
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ants,  the  emmets,  or  the  formicans,  whose 
singular  civilisation  and  mode  of  life  have 
been  obsei'ved  with  curiosity  by  natu- 
ralists in  all  ages,  and  more  especially  by 
Huber.  a  German  philosopher  of  the  last 
century,  who  devoted  the  best  part  of  his 
life  to  the  study.  Huber  is  their  historian 
and  philosopher,  and  all  subsequent  in- 
quirers but  confirm  his  facts  and  strengthen 
his  opinions. 

One  noticeable  thing  about  the  ants — 
though  it  is  not  peculiar  to  them,  but  is 
shared  with  many  other  creatures — is  that 
they  are  utterly  insensible  of  the  presence 
of  mankind.  They  neither  see  nor  hear 
Man,  nor  are  in  any  way  conscious  of  his 
existence,  though  it  is  quite  evident  from 
their  actions  that  they  are  endowed  with 
the  senses  of  sight  and  feeling,  and  pos- 
sibly of  smell  and  hearing,  and  that  they 
have  a  means  of  communicating  to  one 
another  their  wants  and  ideas.  But  man 
is  utterly  beyond  their  sphere.  Even 
when  he  ruthlessly  pulls  down  or  other- 
wise disturbs  them  in  their  haunts,  or 
levels  with  the  ground  the  domes  of  their 
cities,  they  are  not  aware  what  or  who 
their  enemy  is,  though  they  feel  and  are 
alarmed  at  the  physical  force  which  the 
unknown  power  exercises  to  their  detri- 
ment. If  a  bulky  monster  a  thousand  feet 
high,  and  stout  in  proportion,  were  to 
walk  through  Hyde  Park,  all  the  human 
emmets  of  Tyburnia  and  Belgravia  would 
be  aware  of  his  perilous  presence,  and  strive 
to  get  out  of  his  way  ;  but  if  I  or  any  other 
human  creature  cross  the  line  of  march  of  an 
army  of  formicans — which  I  for  one  have 
often  done — they  take  no  notice  of  the 
monstrous  apparition,  which  is  to  them 
invisible.  They  cannot  see  an  inch  before 
their  mandibles,  and  the  great  foot  of 
humanity  may  tread  thousands  of  them 
to  death  without  causing  the  least  alarm  in 
the  multitudes  immediately  before  or  be- 
hind the  moving  mountain  that  makes 
such  terrible  havoc.  But  if  any  one  will 
take  a  spade  or  a  stick,  and  penetrate  into 
one  of  their  mounds,  or  domes,  the  busy 
agile  community  will  understand  that 
there  is  danger  abroad,  and  the  whole  sur- 
face thus  exposed  to  the  light  will  imme- 
diately swarm  with  many  thousands  of 
the  little  black  and  brown  creatures,  all 
running  hither  and  thither  in  the  most 
palpable  alarm,  and  each  bearing  a  cocoon 
bigger  than  itself,  in  which  a  baby  emmet 
is  awaiting  the  next  stage  of  its  development 
into  maturity.  It  was  formerly  believed  by 
unscientificandcareless  observers,  inmodern 


as  well  as  ancient  times,  that  these  cocoons 
were  grains  of  corn,  to  which  in  shape  as 
well  as  size  they  bear  a  great  resemblance ; 
and  that  the  ants,  when  disturbed,  were 
not  so  much  alarmed  for  their  lives  as  for 
the  safety  of  their  winter  provender.  But, 
as  the  ants  sleep  all  the  winter,  and 
require  no  food,  another  explanation  was 
required,  and  science  discovered  the  fact 
that  this  grain-like  treasure  is  no  other 
than  the  rising  generation  of  formicans, 
and  that  each  adult  member  of  the  com- 
munity enacts  in  these  seasons  of  peril  the 
part  of  the  Roman  matron,  who  considered 
children  the  first  objects  of  her  care,  and 
more  valuable  than  all  the  treasures  and 
jewels  of  the  world. 

The  citizens  of  this  "  great  and  mighty 
city,"  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  who  know 
nothing  of  man  and  his  ways,  are  not,  like 
the  human  race,  divided  into  two  sexes — 
but  into  three.  In  this  respect  the  ants 
resemble  the  bees,  among  whom,  also,  there 
are  three  sexes,  or  perhaps,  more  properly 
speaking,  two  sexes ;  and  one,  by  far  the 
larger  part  of  the  community,  which  is 
sexless  and  unprolific.  Both  the  males  and 
females  are  comparatively  few  in  number; 
and  during  the  short  period  of  their  hey- 
day and  prime  of  life,  are  very  much  re- 
spected and  pampered  by  the  barren  and 
hard-working  majority.  The  males  and 
females  are  the  aristocracy  of  the  republic. 
Like  the  lilies  of  the  field,  "  they  toil  not, 
neither  do  they  spin."  They  enjoy  a  short 
life  and  a  merry  one;  are  the  pets  and 
favourites  of  the  multitudes  during  their 
short  appointed  time ;  are  endowed  with 
many  privileges  and  marks  of  honour  ; 
until  they  have  done  all  that  Nature  in- 
tended they  should  do,  when  they  are 
solemnly,  perhaps  reverentially,  put  to 
death,  as  being  of  no  further  use  to  the 
state  of  Formica.  The  male  aristocrat 
possesses  four  wings ;  the  female  possesses 
only  two,  smaller  than  those  of  the  male, 
and  loses  even  these  at  the  end  of  the  period 
of  maternity ;  and  the  mules,  neuters,  sex- 
less, nursing,  and  laborious  ants,  are 
without  wings  altogether.  But  though 
the  male  ants  doubtless  think  themselves 
very  fine  with  their  double  set  of  beautiful 
gauze-like  wings,  they  are  something  like 
the  jeunesse  doree  among  men,  who  can 
neither  provide  for  their  own  subsistence, 
nor  defend  themselves  when  attacked. 
They  have  neither  mandibles  nor  stings : 
consequently,  they  either  die  of  neglect 
when  their  function  is  performed,  or  are 
stung  to  death  by  the  working-classes. 
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Who  among  us  would  be  a  "swell' 
at  such  a  price  ?  The  female  ants  are 
peculiar  in  the  matter  of  their  single 
pair  of  wings.  However  valuable  or  orna- 
mental these  may  be  in  the  happy  perioc 
of  their  courtship  and  marriage,  they  ap- 
pear to  be  incumbrances,  or  of  no  account 
when  materfamilias  has  grown  old.  She 
discards  them  (which  dowagers  in  human 
life  do  not  do  with  their  finery,  when  they 
have  fallen  into  the  sear  and  yellow  leaf) 
and  makes  a  considerable  and  possibly 
painful  effort  to  be  rid  of  them.  "  Thi 
curious  process  which,"  says  a  writer  in 
the  Penny  Cyclopaedia,  "  was  first  hintec 
at  by  Gould  in  his  interesting  account 
of  English  ants,  we  have  repeatedly  wit- 
nessed ;  the  females  extending  their 
wings,  bringing  them  over  their  heads, 
crossing  them  in  every  direction,  and 
throwing  them  from  side  to  side,  till  at 
length  they  are  disjointed  from  the  body 
and  fall  off.  Those  who  are  desirous  of 
verifying  the  observation  must  procure 
winged  females  immediately  after  pairing, 
and  place  them  under  a  glass  with  some 
moist  earth." 

In  the  construction  of  their  mounds  or 
ant-hills — a  duty  which  is  left  to  the  neutral 
or  sexless  formicans,  and  with  which  the 
males  and  females  have  nothing  to  do — a 
great  deal  of  skill,  ingenuity,  and  perse- 
verance is  displayed.       The  formica  fusca, 
or  yellow  ant,  constructs  a  mound  of  earth, 
which  it  raises  to  the  height  of  a  foot  or 
more   above   the    soil,    with    a    diameter 
varying  from  six  inches  to  two  feet,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  the  population 
and  the  space  required  for  their  accommo- 
dation.    They  quarry  out  the  earth  with 
their   mandibles,    always    choosing   rainy 
weather  for  the  purpose,  lest  the  dry  and 
too  friable  soil  should  tumble  in  upon  their 
avenues  and  passages,  and  block  up  their 
cells  or   houses.       The  formica    rufa,    or 
wood  ant,  builds  his  cities  and  mounds  in 
a  different  style;  and  may  be  considered 
more  of  a  carpenter  than   of   a   mason. 
He  collects  small  twigs,  sticks,  straws,  and 
stalks  of  grass  and  bent,   with  which  he 
builds  up  a  dome,  that  is  doubtless  as  large, 
imposing,  and  magnificent  to  his  eyes,  as 
the    dome   of  St.    Paul's  or  St.  Peter's  is 
to  the  eyes  of  mankind.    In  the  interior  of 
one  of  them,    about  three  feet  high  and 
three  feet  in  diameter,  there  is  accommoda- 
tion for  about  as  many  formicans,  as  there 
is  accommodation  in  Paris  for  Parisians. 
If  the  population  become  too  great  for  the 
space,  and  press  upon  the  means  of  sub- 


sistence, as  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Ger- 
many, the  formicans,  whether  they  be  red, 
black,  or  yellow,  resort  to  emigration — to 
an  America  of  their  own — and  a  swarm  of 
workers  set  forth,  taking  care  to  carry 
some  aristocratic  males  and  females  along 
with  them.  In  due  time  a  new  dome, 
either  of  earth  or  twigs,  according  to  the 
nature  and  instinct  of  the  tribe,  is  reared 
by  the  colony.  Another  and  another  suc- 
ceeds, just  as  suburb  after  suburb  is  added 
to  London,  or  state  after  state  to  the  Ame- 
rican Union,  in  which  these  wonderful  little 
folk  live  the  lives  that  all-wise  and  all- 
bounteous  Nature  intended. 

The  care  of  the  young  among  them,  as 
among  their  human    superiors,    is  a  very 
important  matter,  and  is  entirely  left  to 
the  sexless  or  nursing  ants.     Paterfamilias 
dies  and  makes  no  sign.      Materfamilias, 
after  she  has  laid  her  eggs,  cares  very  little 
about  them  ;  even  if  she  cares  at  all,  which 
some  observers  have  doubted.     The  work- 
ing ants,  however,  come    to  the  rescue — 
and  lest  the   city  should  be  depopulated 
after  they  themselves  have  ceased  to  be, 
look  after  the  prospects  of  a  new  generation 
with    the   greatest    care  and    tenderness. 
The  ant  eggs,    unlike   those  of  other  in- 
sects, do  not  adhere  by  their  viscidity  to 
any  fixed  place,  but  lie  loosely  in  parcels 
of  eight  or  ten.     In  fine  weather,  when  it 
is  not  too  hot,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  nursing 
ants  to  remove  the  eggs  to  the  top  of  the 
mound  or  the  hillock,  for  the  sake  of  the 
vivifying  warmth  of  the  sun,  and  carefully 
to  remove  them  inside  at  nightfall,  if  the 
weather  threatens  to  be  cold  and  stormy. 
When  the  eggs  are  hatched  into  grubs,  the 
nurses  feed  them  with  a  liquid  which  they 
disgorge  frojn  the  stomach.     It  is  when  this 
duty  has  to  be  performed,  that  ants  become 
most  voracious.     They  seem  to  share  with 
man,    the   sparrow,   and   the   ostrich,    the 
faculty  of  being  omnivorous.      They  will 
make  their  way  into   the  heart  of  apples, 
pears,   and   other   fruits   that   have   fallen 
upon   the  ground,   and   into    strawberries 
that  have  not  fallen,  but  are  conveniently 
grown  within  their  reach.     They  will  pick 
bones  of  beef,  mutton,  and  poultry,  and  by 
no  means  disdain  fish,  or  good  red  herring. 
They  will  eat  bread,  sugar,  or  any  other 
waifs  and  strays  of  a  household  ;  or  if  they 
not   near  a  household,    and   no   such 
dainties  are  attainable,  they  will  perform 
he  part  that  the  crab  plays  in  the  sea,  and 
eat  the  dead  bodies  of  beetles  and  other 
nsects,  or  such  animals  of  the  woods  that 
come  in  their  way ;  and  will  soon  leave  the 
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bones  of  a  dead  mouse,  mole,  or  squirrel,  as 
bare  as  a  specimen  in  the  British  Museum. 
Their  favourite  food,  however,  seems  to  be 
honey,  and  those  juicy  portions  of  flowers, 
which  the  bee  selects  for  the  manufacture 
of  this  article.  They  are  also  partial  to 
"honey-dew,"*  which,  by  the  way,  has  no 
relation  to  honey,  but  is  a  sweet  filmy 
substance  ejected  and  thinly  spread  over 
the  leaves  of  many  plants  by  the  aphis, 
or  puceron,  of  which  there  are  many 
varieties,  some  of  which  infest  the  rose, 
some  the  hop,  some  the  cabbage,  some 
the  turnip,  and  all  of  which  are  known 
under  the  generic  appellations  of  "  fly,"  or 
"blight."  When  the  grubs,  after  a  due 
course  of  feeding  by  the  nurses,  have  grown 
large  and  strong  enough  for  the  purpose, 
they  set  to  work  and  spin  for  themselves  a 
"  cocoon,"  before  mentioned,  about  as  large 
as  a  barleycorn,  in  which  they  lie  dormant 
•until  the  time  comes  when  they  are  to 
"burst  their  cerements"  and  become  com- 
plete formicans,  entitled  to  all  the  rights  of 
citizenship  in  the  republic.  But  even  in 
this  the  last  stage  of  their  adolescence,  the 
care  of  the  nurses  is  not  withheld.  Whether 
the  cocoons  contain  males,  females,  or  neu- 
ters, it  is  all  the  same  to  the  busy  little 
working  creatures ;  they  are  ants,  what- 
ever they  may  be,  and  if  they  are  too 
weakly,  as  often  happens,  to  make  their 
way  out  of  their  temporary  grave-clothes, 
the  affectionate  and  anxious  nurses  bite 
holes  in  the  cocoon,  by  means  of  which  the 
imprisoned  captives  may  emerge  into  life, 
light,  and  liberty.  After  this  process,  each 
individual  has  to  shift  for  itself,  subject 
to  the  unalterable  laws  of  the  community, 
and  become  a  male  or  a  female  aristocrat, 
or  a  member  of  the  working  classes,  as 
Fate  and  Nature  intended. 

It  is  well  established  by  the  researches  of 
Huber,  and  confirmed  by  the  observations 
of  other  philosophers  and  students  during 
the  last  hundred  years,  that  the  formican 
republics  not  only  make  war  against  each 
other,  for  purposes  surmised  rather  than 
known,  most  probably  for  no  better  reason 
than  those  which  prevail  among  men,  dif- 
ference of  tribe,  race,  or  colour ;  but  that 
when  their  own  working  classes  diminish 
unduly  from  disease  or  accident,  they 
invade  the  neighbouring  mounds  and  hil- 

*  Coleridge,  in  his  beautiful  Dream  Poem  of  Kubla 
Khan,  seems  to  have  had  but  vague  notions  of  honey- 
dew,  when  he  exclaims : 

Weave  a  circle  round  him  thrice, 

And  close  your  eyes  with  holy  dread : 
For  he  on  honey-dew  hath  fed, 
And  drank  the  mi  I  If  of  Paradise  ! 


locks,  and,  if  successful  in  their  aggression, 
take  the  vanquished  into  captivity  and 
compel  them  to  aid  the  victors  in  the  every- 
day work  of  the  state.  And  they  not  only 
make  war  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  ado- 
lescent or  adult  captives ;  but  they  form 
expeditions  to  carry  off  the  cocoons  of  a 
community  that  has  been  more  prolific 
than  their  own.  The  battles  of  the  ants 
have  often  been  described.  Those  who  are 
curious  to  learn  more  about  them  will  find 
information  in  all  the  encyclopedias,  as 
well  as  in  the  writings  of  the  worthy  Huber, 
who  nearly  seventy  years  ago  first  gave  to 
the  world  the  results  of  his  studies  on  the 
formicans,  and  enabled  the  encyclopedists 
to  draw  upon  him  for  stores  of  information 
which  but  for  his  reverential  curiosity  and 
patient  assiduity  might  never  have  been 
known  or  suspected. 

Instead  of  going  over  this  new  ground, 
which  possibly  may  be  familiar  to  many 
who  read  these  lines,  let  me  describe  what 
I  myself  saw  among  a  colony  of  wood  ants, 
or  formica  rufa,  to  which  nothing  similar 
is  recorded  by  Huber  or  the  encyclopedists. 
The  battles  of  the  ants,  and  the  building 
of  their  cities,  their  care  for  the  perpetu- 
ation of  the  race,  are  facts  of  every- day 
occurrence,  and  may  be  seen  by  all  who 
have  the  time  or  the  taste  for  such  small, 
but  highly  interesting  studies.  My  experi- 
ence was  accidental,  and  perhaps  all  the 
more  curious  on  that  account,  and  what  I 
saw,  seems  to  prove  the  possession  of  some- 
thing more  than  instinct,  and  of  something 
very  much  like  reason,  in  these  strange 
little  beings.  I  stayed  for  a  day  and  night 
a  few  summers  ago  at  the  little  inn  of 
Rowardennan  in  Dumbartonshire,  at  the 
foot  of  Ben  Lomond,  of  which,  with  two  com- 
panions, I  proposed  to  make  the  ascent  at  the 
first  favourable  opportunity.  We  walked 
out  in  the  evening  after  dinner,  proposing 
to  scale  the  sublime  altitudes  of  the  Ben 
in  the  morning,  if  the  day  promised  to 
be  fair,  and  on  the  skirt  of  a  plantation 
of  larch  and  fir,  we  came  suddenly  upon  a 
very  large  ant-hill,  surrounded  at  short  dis- 
tances by  several  others,  somewhat  smaller 
than  itself.  It  was  composed  mainly  of 
twigs,  straw,  and  pine  spicule,  and  swarmed 
with  insect  life.  Poking  our  walking- 
sticks  into  the  top  of  the  mound,  and  lay- 
ing bare  the  upper  surface,  the  formicans, 
who,  up  till  then  had  been  wholly  unaware 
of  our  presence,  began  to  understand  that 
calamity  had  come  upon  them.  Betaking 
themselves,  as  is  their  wont,  to  the  care  of 
the  young,  countless  thousands  of  them 
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suddenly  appeared,  each,  carrying  a  cocoon 
much  bigger  than  itself,  which  it  was  evi- 
dently anxious  to  deposit  in  some  place  out 
of  the  reach  of  a  danger  which,  although 
they  could  not  comprehend,  they  knew  to 
be  both  formidable  and  imminent.  Such  a 
hurry  skurry,  such  a  running  to  and  fro, 
such  a  getting  up  and  down- stairs,  as  the 
song  says,  such  a  commotion  could  scarcely 
have  been  known  even  at  Brussels  on  the 
memorable  night  of  the  ball,  on  the  eve  of 
the  great  battle  of  Waterloo,  when  it  was 
suddenly  announced  to  the  officers  of  the 
allied  armies  that  the  French  were  ad- 
vancing upon  the  city — 

When  thronged  the  citizens  with  terror  dumb, 
Or  whispering  with  white  lips,  "  The  foe — they  come ! 
they  come !" 

We  all  looked  on  with  interested  curiosity, 
and  one  of  my  companions  having  finished 
his  first  cigar,  drew  a  box  of  lucifers  from 
his  pocket,  and  leisurely  proceeded  to  light 
a  second.  This  done,  he  carelessly  threw 
the  burning  match  upon  the  ant-hill.  It 
was  an  act  as  cruel  as  it  would  have  been 
in  Lemuel  Gulliver,  had  that  mountainous 
traveller  wilfully  set  fire  to  the  city  of 
Lilliput.  The  formicans  were  for  an  in- 
stant confused,  and  appeared  not  to  know 
what  to  do.  But  their  perplexity  was 
of  short  duration.  In  less  than  half  a 
minute  scores  and  hundreds  of  ants  rushed 
upon  the  blazing  beam — for  such  it  must 
have  appeared  in  their  eyes — and  exerting 
their  strength  simultaneously  upon  it, 
endeavoured  to  thrust  it  from  their  city. 
Many  of  them  were  burned  to  death  in  the 
gallant  endeavour,  but  the  survivors,  no- 
thing daunted,  pressed  forward  over  their 
dead  or  writhing  bodies,  as  if  conscious 
that  there  was  no  safety  for  those  who  still 
lived  as  long  as  the  awful  combustible 
was  permitted  to  blaze  and  crackle  in  the 
midst  of  them.  I  was  apprehensive  that 
the  whole  mound,  built  as  it  was  of  dry 
twigs,  would  take  fire  ;  but  the  mists  had 
lain  upon  the  mountain  and  the  valley, 
the  air  was  moist,  and  the  flame  of  the 
match  burnt  upwards.  Onwards  rushed 
the  resolute  firemen,  score  upon  score, 
hundred  upon  hundred,  till  at  last  they 
rolled  the  match  over  and  over,  and  out  of 
their  precincts,  charred  and  blackened,  and 
incapable  of  further  mischief.  We  all, 
more  or  less,  mistrusted  our  eyes,  and  the 
youngest,  most  thoughtless,  and  therefore 
the  most  cruel,  of  our  company,  suggested 
that  if  there  were  intelligence  and  design 
on  the  part  of  the  ants  in  acting  as  we 
supposed  they  had  done,  there  would  be 


no  harm  in  making  a  second  experiment. 
No  sooner  said  than  done.  Another  match 
was  ignited  and  thrown  upon  the  heap, 
and  again,  precisely  as  on  the  first  occa- 
sion, the  ants  rushed  pell-mell  upon  the 
blazing  intruder,  to  prevent  a  conflagra- 
tion, which,  had  it  taken  firm  hold,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  them  to 
extinguish.  Again,  some  of  the  foremost 
champions  of  the  public  safety  lost  their 
limbs,  and  many  more  of  them  their  lives  ; 
and  again,  by  the  mere  force  and  pressure 
of  numbers  acting  with  a  common  pur- 
pose, the  match  was  extruded  before  much 
harm  had  been  done.  I  opposed  myself  to 
•a  third  renewal  of  the  experiment,  and 
succeeded  in  persuading  my  companions, 
although  not  without  difficulty,  that  enough 
had  been  done  for  curiosity  and  natural 
history ;  that  the  truly  merciful  man  was 
as  merciful  to  the  smallest  as  to  the  largest 
of  God's  creatures ;  and  that  we  had  no 
right,  in  the  mere  wantonness  of  scientific 
observation,  to  take  away  the  life  which  it 
was  impossible  for  us  to  bestow. 

It  struck  me  at  the  time  that,  supposing 
an  ant  had  a  mind,  as  no  doubt  it  has  of 
some  sort  or  degree,  to  fancy  what  idea  it 
would  form  to  itself  of  this  awful  visita- 
tion, being  as  it  was  in  total  ignorance  of 
man's  presence  and  agency  in  the  matter  ? 
We  cannot  easily  put  ourselves  into  the 
minds  of  our  human  fellow-creatures,  of 
different  ages,  ranks,  countries,  modes  of 
life,  and  degrees  of  education.  To  do  so 
effectually  and  dramatically  is  one  of  the 
highest  efforts  of  literary  genius,  yet  we  may 
by  a  little  stretch  of  imagination,  figure  to 
ourselves  an  ant  reasoning  upon  the  things 
of  his  little  world  (great  to  him  however) 
as  an  ant  might  be  supposed  to  reason,  and 
saying  to  its  fellows,  if  it  were  a  preacher 
or  a  philosopher,  or  a  leading  statesman 
among  them :  "  We  ants  are  wonderful 
creatures.  We  are  in  point  of  fact  the 
most  civilised  and  industrious  people  in  the 
world.  The  flies,  for  instance,  do  no  work. 
They  are  a  very  inferior  race ;  they  build 
no  cities,  they  are  mere  savages.  Besides 
they  possess  no  government.  Around  us 
we  see  no  such  intelligent  creatures  as  our- 
selves. The  world  was  made  for  us,  and 
for  us  it  produces  aphides,  honey-dew,  and 
succulent  fruits.  Occasionally  we  are  af- 
flicted with  visitations  of  Nature  which 
create  much  havoc  in  our  community,  the 
causes  of  which  we  are  as  yet  too  ignorant 
to  discover.  Our  cities  are  overthrown 
and  levelled  to  the  earth  by  convulsions 
for  which  we  cannot  account ;  and  the  fire 
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from,  heaven  sometimes  descends  upon  us, 
as  it  did  even  now.  But  we  are  not  un- 
duly cast  down  in  calamities  such  as  these, 
and  endeavour  even  on  the  worst  occasions 
to  keep  up  a  brave  spirit,  and  help  our- 
selves as  well  as  we  can.  Anyhow,  im- 
perfect as  we  may  be,  we  have  no  superiors 
or  even  equals !" 

Vain  little  creature !  yet  not  altogether 
without  a  justification  for  its  vanity.  When 
man  talks  in  the  same  strain,  is  not  he  also 
a  vain  little  creature  ? 

THE  EETURN  OF  THE  FLOWEKS. 

YE  flowers  of  the  woodland  so  wild, 

That  grow  without  culture  or  plan, 
Ye're  fair  to  the  eyes  of  the  child, 

Ye're  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  man ; 
Like  smiles  on  Earth's  beautiful  face, 

Or  gems  on  the  garment  of  Spring, 
A  pleasure,  a  charm,  and  a  grace, 

Oh !  sweet  are  the  joys  that  ye  bring. 

If  Nature,  less  kind  to  the  year, 

Would  only,  when  centuries  rolled, 
Permit  your  fresh  buds  to  appear 

Arrayed  in  your  azure  or  gold, 
Whole  nations,  with  grateful  surprise, 

Would  swarm  to  the  fields  and  the  bowers, 
And,  gazing  with  reverent  eyes, 

Would  sing  "  the  return  of  the  flowers." 

Yet,  blooms  of  the  woodland  so  fair, 

Our  hearts  shall  not  prize  you  the  less, 
Because  you  are  free  as  the  air 

To  all  whom  your  presence  can  bless. 
The  night  and  the  morning  shall  vie 

In  scattering  their  glories  around, 
The  Night  with  the  stars  in  her  sky, 

The  Say  with  her  flowers  on  the  ground. 


ANTICIPATED  INVENTIONS. 


SCARCELY  any  important  invention  starts 
at  once  into  being;  usually,  it  has  had 
a  long  period  of  preparation,  by  men 
who  reaped  no  profit  from  their  labours. 
The  world  considers  the  inventor  to  be 
the  person  who  gives  the  capital  touch 
which  imparts  practical  value  to  an 
original  idea,  whether  or  not  he  himself 
reap  any  portion  of  that  value,  and  whether 
or  not  he  be  really  more  clever  than  the  pre- 
liminary inventors  who  cleared  the  path  for 
him.  Dr.  Johnson,  looking  out  of  his  win- 
dow in  Bolt- court,  one  evening,  saw  a  lamp- 
lighter much  troubled  to  light  a  lamp ;  he 
did  not  succeed  until  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  black  vapour  over  the  wick  :  whereupon 
the  great  lexicographer  said,  "  Ah !  One  of 
these  days  we  shall  see  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don lighted  by  smoke."  Was  not  the  real 
idea  of  gas-lighting  in  Johnson's  mind  at 
that  moment  ?  And  yet  we  do  not  call 
him  an  inventor.  Long  before  Johnson's 
time,  Dr.  Clayton,  about  1660,  distilled 


coal  in  a  retort,  producing  what  he  called 
"phlegm,  black  oil,  and  spirit;"  this  spirit 
was  gas,  which  he  confined  in  a  bladder 
because  he  could  not  condense  it  into  a 
liquid.  He  Avas  wont  to  amuse  his  friends 
with  burning  this  gas  as  it  issued  from  the 
bladder  through  holes  pricked  with  a  pin. 
This  was  a  century  and  a  half  before  streets 
were  lighted  by  gas. 

The  Marquis  of  Worcester's  Centtiry  of 
Inventions  is  a  well-known  repertory  of  new 
and  strange  curiosities.  He  wrote  this 
book  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second, 
and  adopted  the  name  "  century  "  because 
there  are  a  hundred  projects  described.  Or 
rather,  the  projects  are  asserted,  for  none 
of  them  are  so  clearly  detailed  as  to  enable 
an  artisan  to  work  from  them.  The  range 
of  subjects  is  something  amazing.  Ships 
to  resist  any  explosive  projectiles,  and  boats 
to  work  against  wind  and  tide,  might  be 
taken  to  prefigure  our  iron-clads  and 
steam-boats.  Large  cannon  to  be  shot  sis 
times  in  a  minute,  and  a  pistol  to  dis- 
charge a  dozen  times  with  once  loading, 
certainly  seem  very  much  indeed  like  re- 
volvers. A  brass-mould  to  cast  candles,  is 
a  verbally  exact  description  of  the  means 
now  used  in  making  mould- can  dies,  with 
the  simple  substitution  of  pewter  for 
brass.  A  machine  for  dredging  harbours, 
and  a  machine  for  raising  ships  for  repair, 
are  assuredly  among  the  ways  and  means 
of  modern  hydraulic  engineering.  An  ap- 
paratus for  lighting  its  own  lamp  or  candle 
at  any  predetermined  hour  of  the  day  or 
night,  was  recently  displayed  in  the  me- 
tropolis, atone  of  the  Working  Men's  Exhi- 
bitions ;  whether  the  ingenious  fellow  who 
made  it,  had  read  the  Marquis  of  Worcester, 
we  do  not  know.  A  calculating  machine 
for  performing  addition  and  subtraction 
was  made  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  after 
the  Marquis  talked  about  it  in  his  book.  A 
key  that  will  fasten  all  the  drawers  in  a 
cabinet  with  one  locking,  exactly  expresses 
what  Mr.  Sopwith  achieves  with  his  Mono- 
cleid  cabinet.  New  chemical  inks  for  secret 
writing ;  new  apparatus  for  semaphores  or 
signalling ;  explosive  projectiles  to  sink 
ships ;  an  instrument  for  teaching  perspec- 
tive ;  a  method  of  fixing  shifting  sands  on 
the  sea-shore;  a  cross-bow  to  shoot  off  two 
arrows  at  once;  flying  machines;  an  end- 
less watch,  to  go  without  winding  up  ;  these 
are  among  the  various  novelties  mentioned. 
It  is  difficult  to  decide  how  far  the  Mar- 
quis had  really  worked  out  any  of  these 
contrivances,  either  in  his  own  mind  or  on 
paper  ;  that  he  did  not  always  advance  so 
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far  as  working  models  may  be  safely  sup- 
posed. Nevertheless,  lie  is  believed  to  have 
made  a  model  of  something  which  we  in 
our  days  would  call  a  steam-engine  ;  and  he 
is  known  to  have  had  a  German  artisan, 
Caspar  Kaltoff,  in  his  employ,  as  model- 
maker  and  machinist.  The  visitor  at 
Raglan  Castle,  in  Monmouthshire,  is  told 
of  an  ingenious  mechanical  contrivance 
with  which  the  Marquis  (who  was  lord  of 
the  castle  in  the  times  of  the  Civil  War)  con- 
trived to  baffle  the  Roundheads  and  be- 
friend the  Royalists  on  a  critical  occasion. 

The  beautiful  art  of  photography  is  not 
so  modern,  in  its  leading  principles,  as 
most  of  us  are  in  the  habit  of  supposing. 
It  was  known  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago 
that  certain  chemical  substances  are  black- 
ened, or  at  least  darkened,  by  exposure  to 
light;  Scheele  discovered  this  fact  in  re- 
lation to  chloride  of  silver,  and  Ritter  to 
nitrate  of  silver.  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  Dr. 
Wollaston,  and  Mr.  Wedgwood,  actually 
obtained  photographs  in  1802,  by  taking 
advantage  of  this  scientific  discovery.  A 
camera  obscura  was  provided,  through 
the  lens  of  which  the  sun's  light  was  ad- 
mitted ;  the  light  was  focalised  on  a  small 
sheet  of  glass  painted  with  a  coloured 
device  or  picture ;  and  then  it  fell  upon  a 
sheet  of  paper  rendered  sensitive  by  nitrate 
of  silver.  It  was  found  that,  according  to 
the  depth  of  colour  through  which  the 
light  passed,  so  did  the  paper  become  more 
or  less  darkened ;  reproducing  the  picture, 
not  in  colours,  but  with  due  gradations  of 
light  and  shade.  In  this  way,  photographs 
(as  we  should  now  call  them)  were  produced 
of  patterns,  figures,  woody  fibres  of  plants, 
wings  of  insects,  and  delicate  designs  of 
lace.  But  the  affair  died  out,  and  was  not 
revivified  for  a  long  series  of  years  ;  owing 
to  this  fact — that  no  fixing  process  had  then 
been  discovered.  The  photographs  dark- 
ened and  darkened,  day  by  day,  until  no 
picture  of  any  kind  was  left.  Those  clever 
men  did  three-fourths  of  the  work  nearly 
seventy  years  ago ;  but  they  failed  to  hit 
the  remaining  fourth ;  therefore  they  are 
not  honoured  as  the  discoverers  of  photo- 
graphy. 

Not  the  least  noteworthy  of  these  instances 
is  that  which  relates  to  the  electric  tele- 
graph. The  Jesuit  Strada,  in  1617,  spe- 
culated on  the  possibility  that  there  might, 
some  day,  be  found  a  species  of  loadstone 
or  magnet  possessing  much  more  wonder- 
ful properties  than  those  long  known. 
He  supposed  it  to  have  such  virtues, 
"  that  if  two  needles  be  touched  with  it, 


and  then  balanced  on  separate  pivots,  and 
the  one  be  turned  in  a  particular  direction, 
the  other  will  move  sympathetically  with 
it."  If,  then,  two  persons  were  possessed 
of  two  such  magnetic  needles,  and  settled 
upon  a  pre-arranged  code,  they  might  talk 
at  any  distance.  He  merely  imagined  such 
a  stone,  but  did  not  venture  to  predict 
that  it  would  ever  be  found.  The  same  idea 
was  developed  somewhat  more  fully  by 
Henry  Van  Etten,  in  1660,  very  likely 
after  reading  Strada  :  "  Some  say  that  by 
means  of  a  magnet,  or  such  like  stone, 
persons  who  are  distant  from  each  other 
may  converse  together.  For  example, 
Claude  being  at  Paris,  and  John  at  Rome, 
if  each  had  a  needle  touched  by  a  stone  of 
such  virtue,  that  as  one  moved  itself  at 
Paris,  the  other  should  be  moved  at  Rome ; 
then  let  Claude  and  John  have  a  similar 
alphabet,  and  agree  to  speak  every  day  at 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Let  the  needle 
make  three  turns  and  a  half,  to  signal 
that  it  is  Claude,  and  no  other,  who 
wishes  to  speak  with  John.  Claude  wants 
to  signify,  '  Le  roi  est  a  Paris,'  and 
makes  his  needle  stop  at  L,  then  at  e, 
then  at  r,  o,  i,  and  so  of  the  rest.  Now, 
at  the  same  time,  the  needle  of  John, 
agreeing  with  that  of  Claude,  will  go  on 
moving,  and  stops  at  the  same  letters ;  so 
that  he  can  easily  understand  or  notice 
what  the  other  would  signify  to  him." 
Van  Etten  gave  a  diagram,  showing  the 
dial,  needle,  pivot,  alphabet,  &c.,  for  work- 
ing out  the  idea.  He  was  very  candid  and 
honest,  however,  for  he  added :  "  It  is  a 
fine  invention ;  but  I  do  not  think  there 
is  a  magnet  in  the  world  which  has  such 
virtue."  And  he  implied  a  danger :  "Be- 
sides, it  is  inexpedient,  for  treasons  would 
be  too  frequent,  and  too  much  protected." 
A  pleasant  paper  in  the  Spectator  gave  a 
new  turn  to  this  idea,  pointing  out  how 
two  lovers  could  carry  on  a  sentimental 
conversation  whenever  cruel  distance  sepa- 
rated them.  Each  lover  must  have  a  dial, 
with  the  requisite  magnet,  and  all  the  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet ;  but,  besides  these 
letters,  it  should  have  "  several  entire 
words  which  have  always  a  place  in  pas- 
sionate epistles :  as  flames,  darts,  die,  lan- 
guage, absence,  Cupid,  heart,  eyes,  being, 
dear,  and  the  like.  This  would  very  much 
abridge  the  lover's  pains  in  the  way  of 
writing  a  letter,  as  it  would  enable  him  to 
express  the  most  useful  and  significant 
word  with  a  simple  touch  of  the  needle." 
Those  who  have  witnessed  the  action  of 
Wheatstone's  dial  telegraph  will  perceive 
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how  closely  this  odd  conceit  of  the  writers 
of  former  days  approximates  to  the  actual 
results  of  scientific  invention ;  for  there 
are  not  only  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 
around  the  dial,  but  there  are  also  single 
signs  to  denote  complete  words.  The  car- 
dinal point  of  difference  is  this :  that  the 
predictors  imagined  some  kind  of  occult 
mystical  connexion  between  the  two  dials  ; 
whereas,  in  the  practical  telegraph,  there 
is  a  copper  wire,  with  or  without  an  enve- 
loping cable,  extending  from  one  to  the 
othei',  be  the  distance  ten  yards  or  ten 
thousand  miles.  It  was  in  1745,  so  far  as 
is  known,  that  a  wire  was  first  made  to 
convey  an  electric  impulse  to  a  consider- 
able distance  ;  Dr.  Watson  stretched  a 
wire  across  the  Thames  near  Westminster- 
bridge,  and  sent  an  impulse  through  it 
from  one  observer  to  another;  it  was, 
however,  merely  a  shock :  not  a  signal  to 
be  interpreted  or  discriminated.  The  first 
talking  through  a  wire,  appears  to  have 
been  effected  in  1787;  when  M.  Lamond, 
a  French  electrician,  arranged  two  elec- 
trical machines  in  two  rooms  of  his  house, 


with  a  wire  connecting  them. 


He  agreed 


with  Madame  Lamond  that  the  peculiar 
movements  of  two  little  pith  balls,  excited 
by  an  electric  current,  should  denote  cer- 
tain letters  or  words  ;  and  thus  a  kind  of 
conversation  was  carried  on  by  working 
the  two  electrical  machines  in  turn. 

Those  who  are  old  enough  to  remember 
the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  held  in  the 
first  Crystal  Palace,  in  Hyde  Park,  may  pos- 
sibly call  to  mind  the  attention  which  was 
bestowed  at  that  time  on  some  stanzas  by 
Chaucer,  pointed  out  by  one  of  his  admirers 
as  a  prediction  of  that  grand  display. 
Striking  it  certainly  is,  in  many  respects. 
The  House  of  Fame,  consisting  of  some 
two  hundred  lines,  is  a  fanciful  description 
of  a  mighty  assemblage  held  in  a  palace 
of  glass;  and  considering  that  Geoffrey 
Chaucer  wrote  it  four  hundred  and  seventy 
years  before  the  Great  Exhibition  was  held, 
there  was  quite  temptation  enough  to  quote 
it.  The  poet,  in  a  dream,  fancied  he  was 

Within  a  temple  y-made  of  glas ! 

The  present  Queen  Victoria,  as  we  know, 
sat  on  a  raised  dais  on  the  opening  day 
(1st  of  May)  of  the  Exhibition.  Look  at 
Chaucer's  words : 

In  tkis  lusty  and  rich  place, 
All  on  high  above  a  dais, 
Satte  in  a  See  imperial!, 
That  made  was  of  ruby  royall, 
A  feminine  creature 
That  never  form'd  by  Nature 
Was  soche  another  one  I  saie. 


Of  course  her  Majesty  would  not  have 
accepted  flattery  quite  so  strong  as  this ; 
but  we  may  pardon  it  in  the  poet.  On  the 
Exhibition  day  some  grand  choral  and  in- 
strumental music  was  performed  :  this  was 
excellently  prefigured  by  the  poet : 

And  the  heavenlie  melodie 
Of  songcs  full  of  armonie 
I  heard  about  her  throne  of  song, 
That  all  the  palace  well  y-rong. 

Then  the  nave  of  the  palace,  full  of  the 
gay  trappings  and  the  notable  personages 
which  marked  the  opening  day  : 

Then  saw  I  stoade  on  thother  side, 
Straight  downe  to  the  doores  wide, 
From  the  dais,  many  a  pillere 
Of  metall  that  shone  out  ful  clere ; 
But  though  they  were  of  no  richesse, 
Yet  were  they  made  for  great  noblesse. 

If  we  want  a  prediction  of  all  nations 
coming  to  the  palace  of  glass,  the  following 
looks  very  much  like  it : 

Then  gane  I  loke  about  and  see 

That  there  came  ent'ring  into  the  hall 

A  right  great  company  withall, 

And  that  of  sondry  regions, 

Of  all  kind  of  conditions 

That  dwelle  on  yearth  under  the  Moone, 

Poore  and  riche. 

And  when  we  remember  that  the  exhi- 
bitors at  that  grand  display  competed  for 
such  fame  and  honour  as  prize  medals, 
honourable  mention,  and  the  admiration 
shared  by  millions  of  visitors,  it  only  re- 
quires a  little  stretch  of  the  imagination  to 
fancy  them  addressing  the  Queen  in  the 
following  words : 

"  Madame,"  said  they,  "  wee  bee 

Folke  that  here  beseechen  thee 

That  thou  graunt  us  now  good  fame, 

And  let  our  workes  have  good  name ; 

In  full  recompensacioun 

Of  good  workes,  give  us  good  renoune." 

The  language  is  here  a  little  modernised 
from  Chaucer,  but  the  quaintness  of  style 
is  preserved.  These  passages  certainly  go 
far  towards  justifying  the  pleasant  popular 
idea  that  Chaucer  pre-invented  the  Crystal 
Palace  and  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851. 

Defoe  threw  off  many  thoughts  which 
read  very  much  like  anticipations  of  the 
London  University,  the  Foundling  Hos- 
pital, the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  and 
the  Metropolitan  Police.  But  these  are 
not  so  much  inventions  as  establishments. 
In  the  same  light  perhaps  may  be  re- 
garded John  Hill's  scheme  for  a  Penny 
Post,  broached  in  1659.  Jasper,  a  West- 
phalian  peasant,  may  be  said  to  have  pre- 
dicted or  imagined  railways  and  loco- 
motives, at  a  date  when  he  certainly  never 
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saw  such  things  in  Germany,  and  when 
we  were  only  just  beginning  to  think  about 
them  in  England.     In  1830  he  wrote  :  "  A 
great  road  will  be   carried  through   our 
country  from  east  to  west,  which  will  pass 
through  the  forest  of  Bodelschwing.     On 
this  road,  carriages  will  run  without  horses, 
and  cause  a  dreadful  noise."     There  was 
Van   Etten,  already  mentioned,   who   put 
forth  schemes  bearing  a  remarkable  resem- 
blance to  real  inventions  of  later  date  :  such 
as  the  aii'-gun,  the  steam-gun,  the  hydrau- 
lic press,  and  raised  letters  for  the  use  of 
the  blind.     The  differential   thermometer, 
quite  a  modern  invention  as  to  actual  con- 
struction, was  very  correctly  pre- figured 
by  the  Jesuit  Lana  in  1675.     Daniel  Sch- 
wenten,  who  wrote  a  thick  quarto  volume 
of  descriptions  in  1636,  may  assuredly  be 
credited  with  a  kind  of  pre-invention   of 
the  centrifugal  pump,  the  diving-bell,  and 
the  diving-dress.     Defoe's  Captain  Single- 
ton, in  his  imaginary  journey  in   Africa, 
sketches   a   central   lake   which    bears    a 
strong  resemblance  to  one  of  those  which 
Grant,  Speke,  Baker,  Burton,  and  Living- 
stone have  been  exploring  during  the  last 
few  years.    But  this,  if  worth  noting  at  all, 
was  a  pre- disco  very,  not  a  pre-invention ; 
and  it  is    surmised  that  some  Jesuit  had 
previously  marked   down  some  such  lake 
on  a  map,  either  as  a  mental  creation  or  as 
the  result  of  investigation. 

The  story  of  the  steam-boat  is  so  well 
known  that  we  need  do  little  more  than 
advert  to  it.  There  were  several  suggestions 
between  1476  and  1618,  for  moving  boats 
on  rivers  by  means  of  paddles  or  wheels ; 
and  some  of  them  were  acted  upon ;  but 
the  revolution  of  the  paddles  was  brought 
about  by  mechanical  means,  not  by  steam 
power.  Papin,  the  French  inventor,  cer- 
tainly had  the  true  idea  in  his  mind,  in 
1690,  when  he  said,  "  Without  doubt  pad- 
dles fixed  to  an  axis  could  be  most  conve- 
niently made  to  revolve  by  air  cylinders. 
It  would  only  be  necessary  to  furnish  the 
piston-rod  with  teeth,  which  might  act  as 
a  toothed  wheel,  properly  fixed  to  it,  and 
which,  being  fitted  at  the  axis  to  which 
the  paddles  were  attached,  would  commu- 
nicate a  rotary  motion  to  it."  Jonathan 
Hulls  actually  did  make  a  small  steam- 
boat in  1736,  or  at  least  a  model  of  one ;  it 
failed,  but  he  may  have  had  the  germs  of 
the  true  idea,  nevertheless.  There  is  said 
to  have  been  a  popular  versified  joke  at 
Campden.  in  Gloucestershire,  where  Hulls 
lived,  and  where  his  great-grandson  was 
living  in  1851,  to  the  effect  that : 


Jonathan  Hulls, 
With  his  paper  skulls, 
Invented  a  machine 
To  go  against  stream ; 
But  he,  being  an  ass, 
Couldn't  bring  it  to  pass, 
And  so  was  ashamed  to  be  seen. 

The  civility  and  the  poetry  of  this  produc- 
tion are  about  upon  a  par. 

There  was  a  bit  of  jocularity  in  one  of 
the  monthly  magazines,  about  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  which  told  of  wonderful  inven- 
tions likely  to  be  published  in  the  papers  of 
(say)  the  year  4797.  The  news-writers 
are  supposed  to  have  to  speak  of  a  war 
between  the  Northern  and  the  Southern 
States  of  America,  in  which  the  former 
invaded  the  latter  with  an  army  of  one 
million  four  hundred  and  ninety  thousand 
men.  The  reality,  eight  years  ago,  ap- 
proached nearer  to  the  actual  wording  of 
the  extravagant  idea,  than  the  joker  could 
have  possibly  supposed.  But  he  goes  on 
to  quote,  from  the  supposed  newspaper  of 
4797,  the  following  paragraph :  "  General 
Congreve's  new  mechanical  cannon  was 
fired  last  week  at  the  siege  of  Georgia.  It 
discharged  in  an  hour  eleven  hundred  and 
forty  balls,  each  weighing  five  hundred 
pounds.  The  distance  of  the  objects  fired 
at  was  eleven  miles ;  and  so  perfect  was 
the  engine  that  the  whole  of  these  balls 
were  lodged  in  the  space  of  twenty  square 
feet."  Of  course,  in  the  year  1821,  it  was 
mere  reckless  fun  to  talk  of  such  calibres, 
weight  of  metal,  repetitive  or  revolving 
action,  range,  and  accuracy ;  but  our  Arm- 
strongs, Whitworths,  and  Pallisers  could 
tell  us  how  steadily  and  wonderfully  we  are 
advancing  towards  results  which  are  at 
least  analogous,  if  not  exactly  similar. 
Again :  "  Dr.  Clark  crossed  the  Atlantic  in 
seven  days."  A  fiction.  But  how  near  our 
Cunard  steamers  constantly  bring  it  to  a 
reality ! 

RED  RIVER. 

THE  whole  Red  River  territory  consists  of 
an  immense  extent  of  prairie  land  to  the 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  within 
the  British  boundary  line  North  and  West 
of  Minnesota.  Originally  —  and  still  to 
some  extent — the  home  of  countless  herds 
of  buffalo,  it  was  only  settled  by  a  few 
forts  of  the  North- West  Fur  Company, 
which  in  those  days  was  the  great  op- 
ponent of  the  Hudson's  Bay  monopoly. 
About  the  year  1813,  the  late  Earl  of 
Selkirk,  a  benevolent  and  active  minded 
Scottish  nobleman,  conceived  the  idea  of 
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establishing  here  a  colony  of  poor  Scotch 
and  English  families ;  and  though  his  de- 
sign was  bitterly  opposed  by  the  fur  com- 
pany, he  was  not  a  man  to  be  baulked 
in  anything  he  undertook,  as  the  subse- 
quent war  between  the  rival  fur  companies 
showed.  After  many  hardships  and  re- 
verses, he  succeeded  in  his  purpose.  "With, 
various  fortunes  the  colony  has  lingered  on 
until  now,  the  settlement  being  chiefly  re- 
cruited by  retired  servants  and  officers  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  The  vast 
mass  of  the  population  is  of  mixed  Indian 
and  European  blood,  the  wives  of  the  fur 
traders  being  almost  invariably  of  either 
mixed  or  pure  Indian  race.  The  settlers 
may  be  divided  into  French,  English, 
Scotch,  Canadian,  and  American ;  these 
nationalities  being  chiefly  so  in  virtue  of  the 
fathers.  The  three  former  are  the  old 
habitue's  of  the  place  ;  the  latter  are  chiefly 
new  comers,  though  some  Americans  and 
Canadians  have  resided  here  for  a  number 
of  years.  The  greater  number  of  the  French 
reside  between  Pembina  and  Fort  Garry  on 
both  sides  of  the  river,  and  also  on  the  Assi- 
niboin,  principally  on  the  North  side  of  the 
stream  as  far  as  the  White  Horse  Plains, 
about  half  way  between  Fort  Garry  and 
Portage  la  Prairie,  as  well  as  some  miles  on 
the  Winnipeg  side  of  the  latter  place,  and 
a  short  distance  beyond  it  towards  Lake 
Maritoba.  They  are  also  on  the  Red  River, 
beyond  the  Scotch  settlement,  as  far  as 
eight  miles  on  the  other  side  of  "  the  stone 
fort,"  as  Lower  Fort  Garry  is  called.  The 
Scotch  settlements  extend  from  Winnipeg 
town,  about  six  or  seven  miles  below  the 
Red  River.  After  passing  Lower  Fort 
Garry,  about  eight  miles  below  it,  there  is 
the  Indian  settlement  extending  as  far  as 
Lake  Winnipeg.  This  is  a  reserve  made 
over  to  the  Salteaux  tribe,  and  is  chiefly 
inhabited  by  those  Indians  who  have  given 
up  their  wandering  mode  of  life,  and  taken 
to  civilised  habits.  Many  of  them  have  now 
good  houses  and  farms.  The  whole  popu- 
lation may  be  estimated  at  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  thousand  people ;  but  it  is  difficult 
to  say  exactly,  many  being  almost  always 
absent  on  hunting  or  trading  expeditions. 
The  French  half  breeds,  descendants  of  the 
lower  Canadian  voyageurs,  so  extensively 
employed  by  the  great  fur  companies,  are 
the  most  numerous.  After  them  come  the 
Scotch,  chiefly  of  Orkney  descent;  the 
Canadians  follow  next,  their  farms  being 
chiefly  about  Portage  la  Prairie;  the  Ameri- 
cans are  not  very  numerous,  though  most  of 
them  are  in  good  circumstances.  They 


make  thrifty  and  respectable  settlers,  as 
Americans  almost  invariably  do  wherever 
they  go. 

The  half-breeds  are  of  all  admixtures  of 
Indian  and  white  blood,  and  half-breeds 
have  intermarried  for  several  generations  : 
so,  in  reality,  a  "  new  nation"  is  growing 
up  in  the  centre  of  the  American  continent. 
The  young  men  are  very  stalwart  hand- 
some fellows,  but  are  rather  given  to  dissi- 
pation, and  are  easily  swayed  one  way  or 
another.  They  commonly  bear  the  reputa- 
tion of  combining  the  vices  of  both  races ; 
but  this  is  a  calumny,  founded  on  most 
imperfect,  and  generally  prejudiced  know- 
ledge of  them.  There  are  good  and  bad 
among  them,  as  among  others ;  when  edu- 
cated, they  are  in  no  way  inferior  in  good 
conduct  and  intelligence  to  the  whites. 
They  are  exceedingly  acute,  and  pick  up 
the  elements  of  education  very  rapidly. 
Most  of  the  chief  people  in  the  territory 
have  an  admixture  of  Indian  blood,  and 
there  are  at  present  barristers,  physicians, 
and  clergymen,  all  over  the  American 
continent  who  are  of  this  mixed  race. 
Half-breeds  have  not  unfrequently  held 
commissions  in  Her  Majesty's  service. 
The  mixture  of  the  two  races  having  gone 
on  for  years,  in  many  cases  the  Indian 
descent  can  scarcely  be  traced  in  the 
features  of  their  descendants.  In  almost 
every  instance,  even  in  the  first  crossing, 
the  "  half-breed"  is  very  handsome  in  face 
and  figure.  More  beautiful  faces  than 
some  of  those  seen  among  the  French  half- 
breed  girls  it  is  difficult  to  conceive,  and  a 
really  ugly  face  among  the  younger  girls 
is  seldom  seen,  the  fine  eyes  being  always 
a  redeeming  point  even  if  the  face  be 
otherwise  homely.  They  soon  fade,  how- 
ever ;  at  thirty  their  prime  is  over ;  and 
when  old  they  become  very  "  squawy"- 
looking,  rapidly  reverting  to  their  Indian 
ancestors. 

Fond  of  merriment  and  of  fine  clothes> 
the  brule  bois,  or  "burnt  stump,"  as  he 
delights  in  joke  to  call  himself,  can  rarely 
settle  down  to  hard  earnest  industry.  As 
soon  as  he  has  made  enough  to  fit  out 
himself,  his  wife,  and  his  wife's  mother, 
who  (contrary  to  the  wont  in  more  civi- 
lised communities)  is  very  highly  respected 
by  him,  and  generally  lives  with  the 
family,  he  is  off  careering  on  horseback  in 
quest  of  some  new  excitement.  The  French 
half-breed  is  more  of  a  hunter  than  a 
farmer,  and  is  fond  of  his  Indian  relations, 
and  frequently  marries  an  Indian  wife. 
The  Scotch  half-breed,  on  the  other  hand, 
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is  fonder  of  books,  is  anxious  to  get  a  little 
education,  associates  more  with  his  father's 
race,  generally  aims,  like  Isaac,  at  having 
a  wife  "from  his  father's  house,"  and  is 
more  of  a  farmer  than  a  hunter. 

Many  of  the  French  have  good  farms, 
and,  when  industrious,  make  excellent 
agriculturists.  No  sooner  do  they  get 
their  crops  housed,  than  they  are  off  to 
the  buffalo  hunt  "  on  the  plains"  for  several 
weeks.  The  greater  portion  of  the  winter 
is  spent  in  balls  and  other  festivities.  Per- 
fectly unthinking,  they  go  on  in  their 
easy  way,  hunting  a  good  deal,  farming  a 
little,  dancing,  fighting,  and  marrying. 
Only  a  few  winters  ago,  a  voyageur  of  my 
acquaintance  came  all  the  way  from  Moose 
Factory,  on  Hudson's  Bay  (a  distance  of 
upwards  of  a  thousand  miles),  on  snow 
shoes,  to  ask  a  damsel  if  she  would  have 
him  ?  She  would  not ;  so  he  only  vented 
an  impatient  sacre  or  two  on  womankind, 
and  returned,  merrily  singing  one  of  the 
endless  voyageur  ditties. 

There  are  a  good  many  Scotch  and  Eng- 
lish settlers  of  a  more  staid  character, 
who  pride  themselves  on  the  purity  of 
their  blood,  as  the  Spaniards  in  Central 
America  do  under  similar  circumstances. 
There  are  also  a  few  members  of  other  na- 
tionalities— Germans,  Swedes,  Norwegians, 
and  Danes  especially — in  very  small  num- 
bers however.  The  most  substantial  set- 
tlers are  the  retired  officers  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company.  There  are  several  hund- 
reds of  people  engaged  in  the  service  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  who,  in  ad- 
dition to  several  farms,  have  a  number  of 
large  forts  scattered  through  the  territory. 

The  weather  is  generally  pleasant  and 
the  climate  healthy.  Winter  begins  in 
November  and  ends  in  March  or  April ; 
when  the  cold  once  sets  in,  there  are  no 
more  thaws  or  rains  until  spring  time ; 
hence  the  weather  is  much  healthier  at  that 
season  than  at  a  similar  period  in  England. 
The  spring  is  very  bright  and  cheerful,  the 
summer  is  not  too  warm,  and  the  autumn  is 
the  most  pleasant  season  of  the  year.  Here, 
then,  is  a  fine  home  for  the  overflowing 
population  of  this  country,  if  they  would 
only  believe  it.  Though  in  places  the  soil 
is  light,  yet  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  rich 
land  entirely  unoccupied.  Instead  of  four- 
teen thousand  people,  it  could  support  seve- 
ral million  agriculturists,  not  to  speak  of 
other  trades.  At  present  division  of  labour 
is  practically  unknown.  The  rude  carts  are 
all  home  made,  the  wheels  being  merely 
transverse  sections  of  trees.  A  Red  River 


farmer  is  his  own  blacksmith,  coachwright, 
and  carpenter,  and  on  a  pinch  his  own  tool- 
maker  too.  The  richness  of  the  soil  is 
shown  by  the  growth  of  wild  vegetation. 
In  some  places  the  wild  peas  cover  the 
plains,  and  are  from  two  to  three  feet  in 
height,  producing  abundant  pasturage. 
Horses,  when  once  acclimatised,  run  at 
large  during  the  winter.  The  half-breeds 
and  Canadians  never  think  of  cutting  hay 
for  their  horses.  Farming  is  successfully 
followed,  though  hitherto  there  has  been 
but  little  energy  shown  in  that  depart- 
ment, on  account  of  the  want  of  a  proper 
market.  Wheat,  barley,  peas,  and  various 
root  crops,  succeed  admirably.  Coal  has 
been  found  in  abundance,  and  gold  is  washed 
out  of  the  Saskatchewan  sands  in  paying 
quantities.  Though  there  are  not  on  the 
Lower  Saskatchewan  any  large  forests  like 
those  of  Canada,  yet  there  is  abundance  of 
firewood.  North  of  the  Saskatchewan  there 
are  large  forests  of  excellent  timber,  while 
along  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
there  is  any  quantity  of  excellent  pine.  So 
accessible  is  timber  by  river  carriage,  that 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Cempany  procured  the 
timber  for  Fort  Carlton,  from  the  Upper 
Saskatchewan,  though  that  fort  is  six  hun- 
dred miles  east  of  "the  Mountains."  If 
there  were  only  a  route  opened  out  to 
British  Columbia,  to  the  United  States, 
and  to  Canada,  the  settlement  would  be 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  of  the  British 
provinces ;  but  at  present  it  is  terribly  iso- 
lated from  the  world.  Accordingly  the  fur 
trade  is  still  the  staple  business,  everybody 
being  more  or  less  interested  in  it,  though 
the  trading  of  furs  is  a  monopoly  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company.  There  is  little 
or  no  cash  in  the  settlement,  and  the 
settlers  who  dispose  of  their  surplus  crops 
to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  to  be  used 
in  supplying  the  forts  scattered  through 
their  territory,  are  all  paid  in  Hudson's 
Bay  notes.  A  great  deal  of  money — or  its 
equivalent — is  also  circulated  through  the 
settlement,  in  the  shape  of  payment  for 

goods  freighted  across  the  plains  from  St. 
loud  and  Fort  Garry  to  the  interior  ports 
of  the  company.     Numbers  of  the  young 
men  find  employment  in  this  business. 

The  money  of  the  company  is  kept 
chiefly  in  England  and  Montreal.  The 
currency  of  the  company  is  their  own  notes 
for  five  shillings  and  one  pound  sterling, 
which  they  redeem  by  granting  bills  of  ex- 
change at  sixty  days'  sight  on  their  house 
in  London.  To  meet  these  bills,  as  well 
as  other  liabilities  for  goods  to  carry  on 
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their  for  trade,  the  company  ship  every 
year  their  furs  to  London  to  be  then — as 
the  reader  need  scarcely  be  told — sold  by 
auction  at  high  prices  :  so  that  everything 
owned  out  in  Red  River,  in  the  way  of 
cash,  with  the  exception  of  the  little  gold 
and  silver  in  circulation,  consists  of  drafts 
on  account  of  fur  shipped  abroad,  either  on 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  account  or  private 
account.  There  are  sales  of  furs  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  but  it  amounts 
to  the  same  thing  ;  the  only  way  in  which 
the  settler  or  trader  can  meet  his  liabilities 
is  through  drafts  drawn  against  fur  sold  or 
unsold. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  furs  marketed 
in  St.  Pauls,  Minnesota,  comes  from  the  Red 
River  region.  They  are  brought  into  the 
trading  posts  by  Indians  who  exchange 
them  for  ammunition,  blankets,  &c.  The 
whole  fur  trade  of  this  immense  region 
is  valued  at  from  one  million  to  two  millions 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars  annually. 
It  is  estimated  that  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  buffaloes  are  killed  every  year. 
The  hides,  together  with  the  tongue  and 
the  better  pieces  of  the  meat  are  taken ; 
the  tallow  and  the  great  portion  of  the 
meat  is  allowed  to  go  to  waste,  though 
they  might  be  made  available  for  export 
to  the  extent  of  one  or  two  millions  annually. 
The  Indians  and  half-breeds  of  the  terri- 
tory are  calculated  to  require,  on  an  average, 
supplies  to  the  amount  of  ten  dollars  per 
head,  or  about  five  hundred  thousand  dollars 
per  annum.  At  present  there  can  hardly 
be  said  to  be  any  other  established  govern- 
ment than  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 
It  has  been  greatly  objected  to,  and  any 
government  was  supposed  to  be  better ; 
but  the  old  habitants  seem  yet  to  cling  to 
the  old  regime. 

Every  official  was  appointed  by  the 
company,  and  the  affairs  of  the  settlement 
were  controlled  by  a  body  called  "  the 
Council  of  Assiniboin."  The  company 
supported  good  schools,  and  encouraged 
clergy  of  all  denominations.  They  appointed 
both  a  Protestant  and  a  Roman  Catholic 
bishop,  and  as  the  two  denominations  di- 
vided the  religious  communities,  the  faith 
of  the  latter  predominating,  there  was 
little  religious  dissension.  Each  had  neat 
churches.  The  law  was  administered  by  a 
very  worthy  recorder  (also  appointed  by 
the  company),  and  a  number  of  petty 
magistrates  appointed  by  the  Council  of 
Assiniboin. 

Literature  there  was  none  worth  men- 
tioning, in  the  writer's  experience.  It  was 


mainly  confined  to  a  few  novels  of  the 
"  yellow  kivered"  kind  which  the  Messrs, 
Petersen's  press  pours  out  in  American 
profusion,  and  to  a  fortnightly  newspaper, 
the  Nor'  Wester.  The  new  paper,  the  New 
Nation,  the  writer  has  not  yet  seen,  but 
a  copy  of  the  Nor'  Wester,  issued  under 
the  old  Hudson's  Bay  regime,  lies  before 
him.  In  politics  it  is  half  American,  half 
British,  infused  throughout  with  a  good 
deal  of  Red  Riverishness  and  general  hatred 
of  the  Council  of  Assiniboin  and  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company's  governor  -  general. 
The  postman  who  used  to  deliver  it  (after 
a  fashion),  was  a  tall  swarthy  youth  clad  in 
a  blue  cloth  capote,  scarlet  worsted  sash, 
buckskin  breeches,  fringed,  and  beautifully 
beaded  mocassins;  and  his  long  hair  was 
kept  back  by  a  scarlet  silk  ribbon. 

The  most  noticeable  contents  of  the 
paper  are  the  advertisements  of  divers  little 
shopkeepers,  with  very  French  names. 
A  solitary  sixpence  is  entered  as  received 
for  "one  copy  of  the  laws  of  Assiniboin," 
while  the  premium  given  for  wolves'  heads 
amounts  to  fourteen  pounds  fifteen  shillings. 
The  postal  department  does  not  help  the 
revenue  much,  for  in  this  department  the 
expenditure  exceeds  the  receipts  by  fifteen 
pounds  and  twopence  halfpenny. 

The  existing  state  of  things  at  Red  River 
is  mainly  confined  in  its  active  operations 
to  the  excitable  French  half-breeds,  whose 
pride  has  been  hurt  by  cavalier  treatment 
on  the  part  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
There  are,  however,  in  the  back-ground 
not  a  few  designing  demagogues  who  pull 
the  wires  without  getting  themselves  into 
trouble.  Those  who  know  the  inordinate 
spread  of  the  "  Monro  doctrine"  among  the 
American  community,  cannot  doubt  the 
feeling  of  the  American  settlements  about 
Pembina  and  the  frontier  generally,  though 
the  American  government  is  quite  innocent 
of  complicity.  It  is  worth  remarking,  too, 
that  the  fleur-de-lis  is  combined  on  the 
flag  of  the  New  Nation  with  the  shamrock. 


THAT  STATE  OF  LIFE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

IN  one  of  the  fairest  districts  of  Eng- 
land, on  the  borders  of  Devon  and  Somer- 
set, and  hard  by  the  sea,  lies  the  noble 
estate  of  Mortlands.  It  is  noble,  but 
gloomier  than  words  can  paint.  In  the 
winter  the  sun  does  not  rise  upon  the 
narrow  valley  overshadowed  by  dark 
wooded  hills  till  near  noon,  and  leaves  it 
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before  three  o'clock.  The  sea  winds  rush 
up  this  narrow  gully  from  a  rocky  shore, 
and  whistle  among  the  chimneys  of  the 
great  house,  built  of  hard  grey  stone — an 
uninteresting,  uncompromising  structure, 
which  has  scarcely  submitted  to  take  a 
lichen  unto  itself  in  the  course  of  fifty 
years.  The  chief  windows  face  the  north, 
and  within  view  of  them  is  no  flower  or 
fountain,  or  other  sight  than  a  great  sea  of 
shaven  lawn,  with  a  broad,  flat  shore  of 
gravel,  unbroken  by  balustrade  or  vase. 
The  vast  gardens  are  half  a  mile  away : 
there  are  orchid-houses,  and  ferneries,  and 
acres  of  glass  devoted  to  all  sorts  of  rare 
plants,  in  which  the  head-gardener  feels  a 
just  pride,  and  which  visitors  at  Mortlands 
are  taken  to  see ;  but  for  any  living  delight 
to  the  eyes  of  its  inmates,  these  things 
might  as  well  be  in  the  tropics.  To  right 
and  left,  upon  the  hills  for  many  a  mile, 
stretch  broad  oak-woods  and  rich  farm 
lands.  Sir  Andrew  Herriesson  owns  the 
property  here,  far  as  the  eye  can  reach; 
and  his  ancestors,  for  some  hundred  years, 
have  owned  it  before  him.  They  are  well- 
known  in  the  county  as  a  wealthy  race,  and 
proud  —  not  too  proud  to  have  added  to 
their  original  wealth  by  intermarriage  with 
heiresses  of  a  plebeian  stock — but  too  proud 
ever  to  have  permitted  such  marriages, 
minus  money  plus  love ;  too  proud  ever  to 
associate  on  terms  of  equality  with  their 
poorer  neighbours  ;  too  proud  to  be  popular 
with  any  sort  or  condition  of  people. 

Sir  Andrew,  however,  as  every  one 
knows,  married  for  love,  or  for  something 
which,  in  his  nature,  was  understood  to  re- 
present that  sentiment ;  in  other  words, 
he  married  a  'poor  woman.  But  then, 
though  poor,  she  was  well  born,  and  well 
widowed,  her  late  husband  being  a  scion  of 
the  noble  house  of  Pomeroy,  and  her  own 
family  "  curiously  old,"  as  they  say  of  wine. 
Instead  of  money,  Mrs,  Pomeroy  brought 
for  her  portion  good  looks,  graceful  man- 
ners, a  weak  brain,  a  weaker  will,  and  a 
stepdaughter.  This  stepdaughter,  Maud, 
at  the  time  of  Mrs.  Pomeroy's  second 
marriage,  was  fifteen.  The  little  money 
which  Mrs.  Pomeroy  had  was  her  own. 
This  child  of  her  husband's,  by  an  early 
and  imprudent  marriage,  had  not  a  far- 
thing. Mr.  Pomeroy  had  originally  the 
small  property  of  a  younger  son,  but  this 
he  ran  through  very  soon,  living  upon  his 
second  wife's  fortune  (fortunately  settled 
upon  herself)  which  just  enabled  them  to 
subsist.  The  life  of  the  stepmother  and 
daughter,  for  four  years  after  the  link  be- 


tween them  had  snapped,  was  uncomfort- 
able in  all  ways.  Mrs.  Pomeroy  was  not 
unkind  to  her  stepdaughter.  On  the  con- 
trary, she  wished  and  tried  to  do  her  duty 
by  the  girl.  But  there  was  no  point  of 
sympathy  between  them.  The  woman  was 
pliant,  vain,  and  childish ;  the  girl  was 
wilful,  outspoken,  and  intolerant  of  all  the 
shams  and  subterfuges  which  straitened 
circumstances  entailed  on  a  lady  of  Mrs. 
Pomeroy's  turn  of  mind.  Then  came  the 
change.  The  widow  married ;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  pleasant  relief  from  all 
anxiety  about  butchers'  and  bakers'  bills, 
which  the  child  had  shared  with  her  step- 
mother, Maud  found  that,  in  the  splendid 
monotony  of  Mortlands,  she  looked  back 
with  bitter  regret  to  the  old  shifty  days 
of  poverty  and  freedom  which  she  had 
hitherto  known. 

Maud  had  not  received  a  good  education 
in  any  sense  of  the  word.  She  had  not 
even  had  a  fashionable  one,  the  widow's 
means  having  been  unable  to  compass  any- 
thing beyond  some  dancing  lessons,  and  an 
old  French  daily  governess,  with  whom 
Maud  read  aloud  —  an  accomplishment 
which,  curious  to  say,  materially  affected 
her  after  life.  In  other  respects  she  was 
ignorant,  and  she  knew  her  ignorance ; 
but  with  that  energy  which  the  self-taught 
always  possess,  she  set  herself  to  work, 
when  about  sixteen,  to  repair  the  omissions 
of  her  childhood,  and  whatever  she  applied 
herself  to  she  mastered  by  sheer  force  of 
will.  Yet  she  was  not  what  the  world 
considers  very  clever.  She  had  read  com- 
paratively few  books,  and  she  never  talked 
of  any  she  had  not  read.  She  never  ex- 
pressed the  cream  out  of  Edinburgh  and 
Quarterly  Reviews,  and  whipped  it  into 
trifle  for  conversation.  She  had  a  strange 
fearlessness  in  saying  what  she  thought ; 
but  her  thoughts  were  often  too  unconven- 
tional to  be  available  coin  in  society,  where 
the  smallest  change  passes  the  most  readily. 
Therefore  it  often  came  to  pass  that  she 
was  silent,  and  looked  upon  as  stupid  or 
morose.  Her  pride  was  as  great  as  Sir 
Andrew's,  but  it  was  pride  of  another  kind 
— pride  in  which  he  could  have  no  part  or 
sympathy.  A  rejection  of  all  the  world's 
doctrines  and  ways  of  thought,  an  in- 
tolerance of  opinions  that  would  not  stand 
the  test  of  clear  and  honest  argument,  but 
took  refuge  behind  expediency  and  the  like  ; 
such  was  the  girl's  pride,  dauntless  and 
scornful,  and  growing  more  so  every  day 
by  reason  of  her  surroundings.  She  did 
not  love  her  stepmother  much ;  Sir  Andrew 
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not  at  all.  A  child  may  feel  tlie  intellectual 
inferiority  of  its  mother,  and  no  great 
harm  ensues.  When  the  inferiority  is 
moral,  there  can  be  but  one  result.  Maud 
had  never  known  her  own  mother,  but 
Lady  Herriesson  had  stood  in  this  light 
towards  her  since  she  was  four  'years  old, 
and  Maud  despised  her — despised  her  for 
her  marriage,  and  yet  more  for  her  adop- 
tion, without  scruple,  of  all  Sir  Andrew's 
worldly  views.  And  although  Lady  Her- 
riesson was  really  fond  of  her  stepdaughter 
in  her  feeble  weak-backed  way,  she  had 
grown  to  regard  her  a  little  with  the  eyes 
of  Sir  Andrew  as  a  sadly  headstrong  girl, 
who  had  imbibed  all  sorts  of  dangerous 
notions,  Heaven  only  knew  where !  and 
whose  future  was  a  very  present  source 
of  anxiety.  She  sighed  much  when  she 
thought  of  Maud,  and  yet  more  when  she 
talked  of  her,  which  she  did  with  great 
candour  to  some  of  her  friends,  who  after- 
wards dilated  to  the  world  at  large  on  Sir 
Andrew's  forbearance  towards  "  that  head- 
strong unmanageable  girl,"  and  on  that 
sweet  Lady  Herriesson' s  cross,  in  being 
burdened  with  such  a  stepdaughter. 

They  were  right ;  Sir  Andrew's  for- 
bearance was  great.  Seen  from  his  point 
of  view — considering  all  he  had  done — it 
was  almost  apostolic,  this  forbearance.  He 
had  married  Mrs.  Pomeroy  from  her  lodg- 
ings at  Torquay,  when  she  had  nothing  but 
her  miserable  four  hundred  a  year  ;  he  had 
not  sent  her  daughter  to  school  as  many  a 
man  would  have  insisted  on  doing,  but  had 
taken  her  to  live  at  Mortlands  with  them  ; 
he  had  given  her  a  horse  to  ride,  and  had 
sent  her  to  London  in  the  season,  and  had 
even  had  a  ball  in  honour  of  her  introduc- 
tion to  society.  Sir  Andrew  could  not  for- 
get these  things.  And  therefore  did  his 
forbearance  appear  apostolic  in  his  own 
eyes  when  he  spoke  to  Lady  Herriesson  of 
his  stepdaughter's  opposition  to  all  his 
wishes  and  opinions.  Two  natures,  indeed, 
more  diametrically  adverse  to  each  other 
could  not  be  found.  All  that  was  esta- 
blished by  usage,  all  that  the  world  ac- 
cepted as  right  and  fitting,  found  favour  in 
the  eyes  of  Sir  Andrew  Herriesson.  A 
hard,  just  man,  a  magistrate,  an  active 
visitor  of  gaols  and  reformatories,  a  sub- 
scriber to  numberless  charities,  schools, 
and  institutes,  this  county  Pharisee  thanked 
Heaven,  every  morning,  that  he  was  not  as 
other  men  were ;  but  that  in  time  all  might 
behold  justice,  virtue,  and  munificence  per- 
sonified. He  could  lose  his  temper  like 
better  men,  at  times,  and,  under  provoca- 


tion, could  use  strong  language.  The  pro- 
vocation, however,  must  be  very  great. 
In  this  instance,  the  humiliating  spectacle 
of  a  great  and  good  man,  mastered  by  his 
passion,  was  not  often  afforded  to  the  world. 
He  was  dull  and  pompous,  but  then  he 
relished  dulness  and  pomposity.  A  joke 
was  a  very  terrible  thing  in  his  hands.  He 
talked  after  dinner  to  the  three  or  four 
neighbours  who  were  occasionally  invited 
to  his  table,  of  subsoiling,  and  prison  dis- 
cipline, the  disease  in  the  potatoes,  and  the 
prospects  of  the  coming  election.  He  read 
the  Times,  and  the  reports  of  select  com- 
mittees ;  and  he  rode  once  or  twice  a  week 
into  the  county  town  of  Scornton,  nine  or 
ten  miles  off,  on  a  small,  powerful  grey 
cob,  followed  by  a  stately  groom,  mounted 
upon  a  horse  seventeen  hands  high.  Four 
great  parties  were  assembled  at  Mortlands 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  in  the  formation 
of  which  the  social  importance  of  the 
guests  was  the  only  consideration,  and  very 
grand  cheerless  assemblages  they  were. 
The  rest  of  the  year,  except  two  months 
in  London,  was  passed  in  almost  complete 
solitude  by  the  family  at  Mortlands.  One 
or  two  neighbours — men  who  laughed  at 
Sir  Andrew  behind  his  back,  but  who 
never  failed  to  accept  his  invitations — were 
occasionally  asked  to  dinner  :  never  when 
the  four  great  festivals  were  being  held, 
but  at  odd  seasons,  when  Sir  Andrew 
chanced  to  meet  his  humbler  brother- 
magistrates  on  the  bench,  or  at  some  public 
meeting  in  the  county  town.  The  rector 
of  the  parish  (who  had  another  living  some 
four  miles  distant,  where  he  resided)  and 
the  curate,  Mr.  Miles,  who  li ved  in  a  cot- 
tage at  the  park  gates,  over  against  the 
church,  were  likewise  bidden  to  the  great 
man's  table  from  time  to  time,  Miles  rather 
more  frequently  than  the  others ;  perhaps 
by  reason  of  his  proximity,  and  that  it  was 
convenient  to  send  to  him  when  there  was 
an  odd  number  at  table ;  partly,  no  doubt,  be- 
cause he  was  unmarried.  Not  very  often  were 
the  rector's  wife  and  daughters  included 
in  the  reverend  gentleman's  invitation,  but 
once  a  year,  at  least,  that  ceremony  was  gone 
through.  Why  did  any  of  them — they,  or 
poor  old  Squire  Hep  worth's  family  at  the 
Grange,  or  the  Dykes,  who  were  as  good  a 
race  as  the  Herriessons,  only  impoverished 
by  two  generations  of  spendthrifts — why 
did  any  of  them  endure  an  ordeal  which 
they  regarded  with  nervous  apprehension 
for  days  beforehand,  and  which  was  pro- 
ductive of  neither  profit  nor  pleasure  ? 
Because,  like  Nebuchadnezzar,  we  set  up  a 
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golden  idol,  and  call  upon  all  men  to  bow 
down  and  worship  it. 

Maud  had  not  one  friend  among  all  these 
neighbours.  Perhaps  this  was  her  fault ; 
no  doubt,  some  of  them  were  better  girls 
than  herself,  but  she  wondered  why  they 
ever  came  to  Mortlands,  and,  with  her  in- 
dependent habits  of  thought,  she  found 
nothing  in  any  of  them  to  encourage  in- 
timacy. Hers  was  a  quick,  strong  nature, 
loving  life,  and  all  real  human  interests  in 
a  hearty  way.  She  felt  a  slow  fire  con- 
suming her,  under  the  snow  of  those  alti- 
tudes in  which  her  lot  was  now  cast.  She 
would  have  worked  her  fingers  to  the  bone 
in  any  cause  which  she  felt  keenly ;  and 
Fate  had  ordained  that  she  was  to  sit  with 
her  hands  before  her,  and  consume  the 
feverish  restlessness  of  youth  in  inaction. 
One  of  her  few  pleasures  was  riding.  Hunt- 
ing would  have  been  good  for  her,  by  let- 
ting off  some  of  the  steam  in  her  nature, 
which  was  always  threatening  to  explode  ; 
but  Sir  Andrew  objected  to  this,  so  she 
took  long  solitary  gallops  on  the  downs, 
followed  by  her  groom,  and  her  deer-hound 
Oscar. 

As  to  her  looks,  some  pronounced  her 
beautiful,  others  could  find  nothing  to  ad- 
admire  but  her  figure.  She  was  straight 
as  an  arrow,  her  limbs  well  hung,  her  car- 
riage very  erect,  a  bust  like  that  of  the 
Venus  of  Milo,  and  smaller  ancles  than  the 
Greeks  ever  recognised  as  admirable.  She 
had,  moreover,  to  complete  the  picture  of 
her  person,  finely-shaped,  capable  hands, 
that  looked  better  out  of  gloves  than  in 
them,  a  clear  complexion,  a  swift,  keen 
glance  ;  and  a  charming  mouth  when  she 
smiled. 

She  was  now  twenty-two,  and  it  was 
just  seven  years  since  she  first  came  to 
Mortlands,  a  raw  girl,  emerging  from  child- 
hood, sanguine,  joyous,  and  impatient  of 
control.  Those  seven  years  had  formed  her 
character,  not  altogether  to  its  advantage. 
They  had  nipped  it,  as  cold  winds  and  an 
uncongenial  soil  nip  the  tender  shoots  of  a 
flower  transplanted  from  a  warmer  climate. 

The  village  of  Mortlands  is  very  small ; 
it  begins  just  outside  the  park-gates  (the 
curate,  Mr.  Miles's,  being  the  first  cottage), 
and  straggles  up  a  steep  hill  which  closes 
in  the  valley  at  the  end,  some  two  miles 
from  the  great  house.  It  is  inhabited 
chiefly  by  the  families  of  the  farm-labourers 
on  the  Herriesson  estate,  and  these  la- 
bourers, with  few  exceptions,  are  well  off. 
The  aspect  of  their  cottages  shows  it,  and 
not  less  so  the  cleanly,  well-ordered  aspect 


of  their  children,  as  you  see  them  trooping 
into  the  village  school.  Maud  went  occa- 
sionally to  the  village,  and  would  gladly 
have  gone  every  morning  if  she  could  have 
thought  that  her  going  did  any  good.  But 
what  was  there  for  her  to  do  ?  Temporal 
wants  there  were  none  ;  spiritual  ones  were 
fully  and  ably  supplied  by  the  Reverend 
John  Miles.  Some  young  ladies,  for  lack 
of  other  sustenance,  would  have  gathered 
the  village  gossip,  from  cottage  to  cottage, 
and  gone  home  heavy  laden  with  it,  fondly 
imagining  all  the  time  that  they  were  per- 
forming deeds  of  charity  and  usefulness. 
But  of  such  was  not  Maud  Pomeroy.  For 
some  of  these  wives  and  mothers  she  had  a 
strong  personal  respect  and  liking,  and 
when  she  went  to  see  them  she  felt  that 
she  gained,  or  ought  to  gain,  far  more  than 
she  was  capable  of  giving.  She  listened  to 
their  small  troubles  and  trials,  and  saw  how 
bravely  they  bore  them,  and  knew  that  she 
ought  to  bear  hers  as  bravely,  and  that 
she  did  not.  She  murmured  at  Providence, 
which  had  placed  her  in  idleness  and  luxury 
when  she  would  have  preferred  the  lot  of 
one  of  these  anxious,  hard-working  women. 
She  visited  them,  therefore,  because  she 
liked  it ;  the  sight  of  their  honest  toil  was 
as  a  tonic  to  her ;  she  would  never  permit 
them  to  leave  off  scrubbing  or  cooking 
when  she  came  in,  and  in  the  cottages 
which  she  thus  visited  it  need  hardly  be 
said  Miss  Pomeroy  was  adored.  She  and 
Mr.  Miles  often  came  across  each  other  on 
these  occasions,  and  he  studied  her  cha- 
racter very  closely.  With  what  results  it  re- 
mains to  be  seen. 

John  Miles  was  eight-and-twenty.  A 
more  earnest,  zealous  man  in  his  vocation 
it  would  be  hard  to  find,  or  one  better 
adapted  to  win  his  way  to  the  hearts  of  a 
country  parish.  There  was  nothing  dic- 
tatorial or  interfering  in  his  manner  of 
dealing  with  the  poor.  His  clear  good 
sense,  both  in  the  pulpit,  where  he  had  it 
all  his  own  way,  and  out  of  the  pulpit,  where 
he  was  open  to  argument,  recommended 
him  especially  to  the  men,  who  often  came 
to  consult  him  upon  some  mundane  ques- 
tion. His  ready  sympathy,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  perpetual  fault-finding  (that  snare 
of  zealous  parish  priests  which,  more  than 
anything,  wearies  out  the  patience  and 
neutralises  the  effect  of  an  occasional  well- 
merited  reproof),  caused  him  to  be  a  wel- 
come visitor  among  the  women.  It  was 
more  than  respect;  they  had  a  positive 
love  for  John  Miles.  And,  while  in  matters 
spiritual  they  looked  up  to  him,  in  matters 
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temporal  they  felt  a  kind  of  protecting  pity 
for  his  lorn,  condition.  He  was  "  such  a 
nice  gen'leman,  it's  a  pity  as  he  hasn't  a 
good  missus."  But  he  was  not  likely  to 
marry,  for  reasons  that  will  appear  pre- 
sently. He  was  looked  after  by  a  dump- 
ling faced  little  maid,  popularly  called  'Liza, 
who  worshipped  her  master,  and  drew  a 
piteous  picture  of  his  loneliness  in  the  long 
winter  evenings,  when  the  night  school  was 
over,  and  he  had  "  never  a  soul  to  speak 
to."  But  he  did  not  complain ;  if  he  had 
any  secret  troubles  they  were  hid  from 
every  mortal  eye  ;  in  his  dealings  with  his 
parish  he  always  seemed  cheerful,  and  en- 
couraged a  cheerful  view  of  all  human 
affairs.  But  he  was  a  shy  man,  especially 
so  in  the  society  of  young  ladies.  His  nose 
was  large  and  red,  his  hands  and  feet  were 
clumsy.  He  was  painfully  conscious  of 
these  physical  defects  when  he  found  him- 
self in  the  society  of  refined  women.  It 
was  a  weakness  against  which  he  fought, 
but  which,  even  in  the  pulpit,  conquered 
him  at  times,  when  he  knew  that  his  nose 
was  redder  than  usual,  and  felt  that  the 
eyes  of  the  congregation  were  rivetted 
on  it.  Self-consciousness  is  a  misfortune 
against  which  religion  and  philosophy  alike 
struggle  vainly.  But  as  soon  as  John  Miles 
became  thoroughly  interested,  whether  in 
the  delivery  of  his  message  or  in  any  earnest 
conversation,  he  lost  all  shyness,  forgot  his 
offending  extremities,  and  threw  himself, 
with  the  force  of  a  strong  character,  into 
the  discussion  in  hand. 

Maud  had  a  great  respect  and  a  sincere 
liking  for  the  young  curate.  No  one  knew 
better  how  conscientious,  how  liberal- 
minded,  and  how  thoroughly  to  be  trusted 
he  was.  The  poor  were  never  weary  of 
singing  his  praises ;  and  she  envied  the 
poor  their  friend.  She  wished  often  that 
she  could  speak  openly  to  him  about  her- 
self, and  of  many  difficulties  that  beset  her. 
But  this  she  had  grown  to  feel  would  be 
dangerous. 

"  I  hate  my  life,  and  would  do  anything 
to  escape  from  it,"  she  had  once  said,  when 
writhing  under  some  petty  tyranny  of  Sir 
Andrew's.  "  I  am  of  no  use  in  the  world 
— I  wish  I  were  dead." 

They  were  walking  from  a  poor  woman's 
cottage  together.  The  young  man  stopped 
short,  and  sighed,  and  shook  his  head,  and 
grew  scarlet,  as  he  said  abruptly,  "  No 
one  has  the  right  to  say  that.  Every  one 
can  be  of  some  use  in  the  world  if  he 
chooses." 

"  I  can't.     What  can  I   do  ?     Mamma 


doesn't  want  me.  If  I  were  her  own  child 
it  would  be  different.  I  am  a  burden  to 
Sir  Andrew,  and  she  feels  it.  Their  only 
idea  now  is  to  get  rid  of  me.  If  I  could 
only  get  my  own  livelihood  somehow — if 
I  could  only  be  independent,  I  shouldn't 
be  so  miserable.  It  is  this  inaction,  this 
utter  stagnation,  day  after  day,  which  kills 
me." 

John  tried  to  stammer  out  some  good 
advice ;  he  strove  hard  to  pour  oil  upon 
the  bruised  and  irritated  spirit  of  the  girl, 
but  after  that  day  she  spoke  to  him  but 
little  about  herself.  How  a  knowledge  of 
the  truth  came  to  her  she  could  not  tell :  it 
was  nothing  that  he  said  or  did,  but  a  con- 
viction came  upon  her  that  it  would  be  un- 
wise, and  unkind  towards  John,  to  renew 
such  conversations. 

The  truth  is  that  this  shy,  shame-faced 
curate  had  been  guilty  of  as  great  an  act 
of  presumption  as  any  man  in  the  counties 
of  Somerset  or  Devon.  He  had  dared  to 
fall  in  love  with  Lady  Herriesson's  step- 
daughter. He  had  been  curate  here  four 
or  five  years  :  he  had  watched  Miss  Pome- 
roy  expand  from  girl  into  woman ;  he  knew 
all  her  faults,  her  pride,  her  impatience, 
her  scorn  and  intolerance  of  things  around 
her — pricks  which  it  was  worse  than  use- 
less to  kick  against.  And  he  loved  her 
for  her  very  faults.  He  saw  how  they 
were  the  shadows,  so  to  speak,  cast  by 
what  was  large  and  noble  in  her  character. 
"  Wo  viel  licht  ist,  ist  starker  schatten," 
as  Schiller  says.  Under  different  circum- 
stances she  might  have  been,  might  yet  be- 
come, an  incomparable  woman,  he  thought. 
Unwise  John  !  with  thy  sterling  sense  in 
the  affairs  of  others,  not  to  crush  at  once 
the  germs  of  such  folly  as  this  !  It  was 
madness,  he  said  so  constantly  to  himself; 
no  one  could  have  a  more  thorough  convic- 
tion of  that  fact.  In  the  first  place  his 
person,  was  it  not  an  insurmountable 
obstacle  against  any  woman's  loving  him  ? 
It  was  all  very  well  to  preach  that  beauty  is 
as  the  grass  of  the  field.  In  the  summer 
time,  at  all  events,  most  of  us  prefer  ver- 
dure to  an  unlovely  barrenness.  Then 
there  was  his  worldly  position  and  pro- 
spects ;  a  curacy  with  two  hundred  a  year ; 
no  chance  of  preferment ;  no  chance  of  any 
addition  to  his  income  from  any  source 
whatever ;  unless  a  possible  legacy  from 
an  old  aunt  (John's  only  near  relation) 
might  be  so  regarded.  Miss  Pomeroy  had 
nothing  of  her  own.  Even  supposing, 
therefore,  that  she  could  ever  have  been 
induced  to  accept  him,  it  would  have  been 
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culpable,  after  the  life  to  which  she  wai 
used,  to  drag  her  down  to  such  poverty  as 
his  wife's  must  be.  He  knew  this,  but  he 
was  not  the  less  miserable.  He  treasured 
up  every  word  of  hers  on  the  days  when 
they  met;  and  when  evening  was  come, 
and  he  sat  with  the  Times  before  him  in 
his  chair  by  the  fire,  too  often  there  rose 
up  between  him  and  the  leading  article 
two  proud  passionate  eyes.  At  such  times 
the  fate  of  nations  was  as  dust  in  the 
balance  against  the  fate  of  a  certain  un- 
happy young  lady  in  the  great  house  two 
miles  distant. 

All  this  gave  additional  restraint  and 
hesitation  to  his  manner  towards  Maud 
at  times,  additional  abruptness  to  it  at 
others.  But  however  vigilant  a  guard  he 
might  set  upon  his  looks  and  words,  no 
Avoman  can  ever  be  long  deceived  in  Such 
cases. 

Maud  Pomeroy   was   no    coquette.     To 
play  with  the  feelings  of  any  man  was  not 
sport  to  her  taste,  least  of  all  with  a  man 
whom  she  regarded  as  she  did  John  Miles. 
She,   too,  was  not  without  her  dream  of 
what  love  might  be  ;  of  some  possible  man 
to  whom  she  could  be  devoted,   body  and 
soul,  and  for  whom  she  would  sacrifice  the 
whole  world ;  but  it  was  not  the  curate. 
She  reverenced  his  character,  and  honoured 
his  opinions,    even   when   they   were   dia- 
metrically opposed  to  her  own.     In  discus- 
sion with  Sir  Andrew,  Miles's  manly  inde- 
pendence of  spirit  always  delighted  Maud. 
She  was  too  much  accustomed  to  see  every 
one  bow  down  before  Sir  Andrew,  not  to 
value  the  firmness  with  which  a  shy  and 
awkward  young  man  opposed  many  of  the 
arrogant  old  baronet's  pet  theories.     John 
Miles's  was  often  a  difficult  position,   sit- 
ting at  Sir  Andrew's  table,  and  hearing 
opinions  broached  which  he  held  to  be  per- 
nicious.     The  manner    in  which,  without 
forgetting  the  respect  due  to  Sir  Andrew's 
age  and  position,  the  curate  never  shrank 
from  pointing  out  what  was  fallacious  in  the 
baronet's  statements,  gave  Miss  Pomeroy  a 
high   opinion    of  his   honesty   and   moral 
fearlessness.     She  had  talked  to  him,  there- 
fore, with  less  reserve  than   she  had  ever 
done   to  any  other   human  being ;  and  it 
was  with   sorrow  that   she   found   herself 
compelled  to  renounce  this  privilege.     She 
very  rarely,  now,   spoke   to  him  with  the 
same  openness  as  of  old.     They  met  in  the 
village  and  discussed  the  temporal  wants 
of  some  old  woman,   during  which  inter- 
views poor  Miles  always  appeared  to  the 
worst  advantage,  in  the  eager  desire  not  to 


betray  his  feelings,  and  to  mete  out  to  Miss 
Pomeroy  the  same  measure  he  would  have 
accorded  to  any  other  young  lady.  Or  he 
dined  up  at  the  great  house,  and  shuffled 
uncomfortably  with  his  large  feet  (in  boots 
to  which  a  good  deal  of  gravel  had  adhered 
in  his  walk)  upon  the  polished  oak  floors, 
and  crumbled  the  bread  incessantly  while 
he  was  talking  at  dinner,  which  little  tricks 
distressed  Maud  almost  as  much  as  they 
did  Lady  Herriesson.  At  such  times  he 
and  Miss  Pomeroy  had  seldom  much  con- 
versation. 

One  day,  however,  a  circumstance  hap- 
pened  which  made  Maud,  in  her  anger,  re- 
solve on  applying  to  the  curate  for  help.  Her 
maid,  to  whom  she  was  really  attached,  and 
who  had  been  a  girl  out  of  John  Miles's 
school,  had  just  been  dismissed  by  Sir 
Andrew  for  a  grave  dereliction  of  duty. 
She  had,  contrary  to  strict  orders,  which 
forbade  any  villagers  from  entering  the 
park,  brought  in  a  party  of  boys  and  girls 
there,  surreptitiously,  one  Sunday  after- 
noon, and  had  there  been  discovered  by  Sir 
Andrew.  He  was  of  those  men  who  pride 
themselves  upon  never  forgiving  a  fault  in 
a  servant.  In  vain  Maud  interceded,  sup- 
plicated :  Mary  Hind  went  away  that  day 
month.  A  few  days  afterwards  Miss  Pome- 
roy met  John  Miles  in  the  village.  She 
stopped  him. 

"  Poor  Mary  is  gone,  Mr.  Miles.  I  did 
all  I  could,  but  it  was  no  use.  My  object 
now  is  to  get  her  a  good  place,  and  you, 
who  knew  her  in  the  school,  who  know 
what  a  thoroughly  good  girl  she  is,  must 
help  me." 

"  Certainly,  Miss  Pomeroy.  Where  is 
she  gone  ?" 

"  To  an  aunt  in  Bristol.  Since  her 
mother's  death,  you  know,  she  has  no  home 
here." 

"What  is  it  I  can  do,  Miss  Pomeroy? 
Lady  Herriesson  gives  her  a  character,  I 
suppose  ?" 

"Not  such  a  one  as  I  think  Mary  de- 
serves ;  not  one  that  I  think  must  ensure 
her  getting  a  good  place.  Mamma,  of 
course,  is  guided  by  Sir  Andrew.  They 
both  talk  about  that  innocent  Sunday  walk 
as  if  it  were  the  greatest  crime !" 

John  Miles  coloured  to  the  roots  of  his 
hair,  but  said,  boldly  : 

"  The  walk  in  itself  was  innocent  enough, 
but  we  must  be  just,  Miss  Pomeroy.  Dis- 
obedience to  a  direct  order,  if  not  the 
'  greatest  crime,'  is  certainly  a  very  grave 
offence  in  a  servant." 

"  I  know  you  think  disobedience  a  very 
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grave  offence  in  any  one,"  she  said,  quickly. 
"  We  all  ought  to  do  exactly  what  we  are 
told  by  those  whom  chance  has  placed  in 
authority  over  us.  Only  when  there  is  in- 
justice and  tyranny,  it  is  not  so  easy  always 
to  bow  down  one's  head  to  the  yoke." 

John  paused,  and  then  quietly  replied, 
after  some  effort : 

"  I  don't  know  about  injustice  and  ty- 
ranny, Miss  Pomeroy,  but  the  whole  condi- 
tion of  servitude  seems  to  me  to  consist 
in  doing  what  you  are  told.  It  is  not  chance, 
but  free  will  that  elects  that  condition,  and 
the  servant  who  takes  wages  without  obey- 
ing his  master  is  guilty  of  a  fraud — is  not 
strictly  honest." 

"  Then  you  will  not  give  Mary  a  certi- 
ficate— such  a  one  as  I  want  her  to  have, 
Mr.  Miles  ?  I  can  only  say  your  school 
produces  miracles  of  probity  if  it  turns  out 
many  such  girls,  and  I — am  disappointed." 

He  saw  that  she  was  annoyed,  and  it 
distressed  him.  She  was  about  to  pass  on, 
but  he  stopped  her. 

"  One  instant:  pardon  me,  Miss  Pomeroy; 
you  misunderstood  me.  I  shall  be  too  glad, 
as  clergyman  of  this  parish,  to  give  Mary 
Hind  an  excellent  certificate,  having  known 
her,  first  in  school,  and  then  in  service,  for 
the  last  four  years,  and  having  always  had  a 
high  opinion  of  her.  Of  the  fault  which  has 
caused  her  discharge  I  only  know  by  hear- 
say, and  therefore  can  say  nothing  ;  more- 
over, it  is  not  in  my  province,  but  in  that 
of  her  employers,  to  state  the  cause  of  her 
leaving  them.  It  was  only,"  he  added, 
colouring  again,  and  with  some  hesitation, 
"  because  I  thought  in  defending  your  pro- 
tegee you  were  not  quite  just  to  Sir  An- 
drew, that  I  said  what  I  did." 

"  I  do  him  full  justice,"  she  replied,  with 
a  bitter  smile.  "  After  I  had  exhausted 
my  eloquence  in  trying  to  induce  him  to 
forgive  Mary's  first  misdemeanour— -first, 
remember,  in  three  whole  years — Sir  An- 
drew reminded  me  that  she  was  not  my 
servant,  but  his,  that  he  paid  her  wages 
and  her  board,  which  argument  was,  of 
course,  unanswerable.  I  should  only  re- 
joice that  he  should  not  be  at  the  expense 
of  another  maid  for  me.  I  preferred  hence- 
forward doing  without  one.  Mamma  has 
been  for  the  last  month  trying  to  make  me 
give  in,  but  I  won't." 

"  Do  you  think  there  is  any  merit  in 
that  ?"  asked  John,  in  a  low  voice. 


"  I  don't  know  about  merit,  but  I  know 
I  was  attached  to  Mary ;  and  I'd  rather  be 
independent  than  have  a  woman  I  don't 
like  about  me,  or,  if  I  should  like  her,  to  be 
subject  to  her  being  sent  off  by  Sir  An- 
drew. Do  you  know  that  he  has  now  for- 
bidden my  poor  old  Oscar  to  come  into 
the  house  because  his  paws  were  dirty  the 
other  day  ?  It  seems  to  be  enough  that  I 
should  be  fond  of  any  creature  for  it  to 
be  banished." 

It  wrung  John's  heart  to  hear  her  speak 
thus,  but  he  had  to  give  utterance  to  other 
words  than  those  his  inmost  soul  was  cry- 
ing out. 

"  You  must  remember  that  Sir  Andrew 
is  not  fond  of  dogs " 

"  NOT  men  either." 

"  And  one  ought  to  try  and  put  one's  self, 
not  only  in  the  position,  but  in  the  mind, 
temper,  and  education  of  those  we  judge, 
Miss  Pomeroy." 

"What,  into  their  worldliness  and  nar- 
row-mindedness ?  It's  no  use,  Mr.  Miles, 
it's  no  use.  I  know  all  you  would  say,  and 
I  suppose  you  are  right,  only  I  can't  see 
things  as  I  ought.  I  am  one  of  the  stiff- 
necked.  Good-bye.  I  am  ashamed  to  have 
kept  you  standing  here  so  long.  Send  me 
that  certificate  for  Mary,  will  you  ?" 

She  held  out  her  hand,  and  he  took  it  in 
silence.  Then  they  went  their  several  ways. 

The  certificate  was  sent  to  Miss  Pomeroy, 
who  put  it  by  in  her  desk  until  she  could 
hear  of  a  situation  for  her  discharged  maid. 
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THE  DOCTOR'S  MIXTURE. 


BOOK  I. 

CHAPTER   IV.    A  WALK   HOME. 

THIS  little  scene  was  witnessed  from  a 
distance  by  admiring  and  envious  groups. 
The  jaundiced  Mr.  Ridley  led  a  sort  of 
clique.  "  Those  two  lickspittles,  just  watch 
'em,  touting  for  the  unfortunate  people  the 
instant  they  come  into  the  parish.  Look 
at  that  spunging  Shipton,  with  his  false 
air  of  bonhomie,  and  that  low,  whisky- 
drinking  Findlater  !  It  would  be  a  charity 
to  put  them  on  their  guard  against  those 
two  schemers." 

This  rather  accurately  described  the 
bearing  of  the  two  gentlemen,  for  Lord 
Shipton  began  fluently :  "  Charming  people; 
so  unassuming;  not  the  least  puffed  up." 

"  And  may  be  we  did  a  stroke  of  business 
too,  this  blessed  day,"  added  the  Doctor. 
"  Maybe  we  didn't  push  my  little  fellow 
into  a  corner.  He'll  have  to  do  it.  It's 
the  grey  mare  that  draws  the  coach,  eh, 
my  lord?" 

"  Oh,  the  thing  is  done.  There  can't  be 
a  doubt  about  it.  I  always  said  this  was 
the  way  to  go  to  work.  Mrs.  Leader  seems 
one  of  the  most  sensible  women  I  have  met 
with  for  a  long  time." 

Lord  Shipton  and  the  Doctor  and  his 
family  walked  home  slowly,  his  lordship 
still  so  affable  and  fluent.  "The  young 
ladies  must  give  me  a  testimonial.  I  have, 
indeed,  worked  hard  to  get  the  handsome 
young  red  coats  here  for  them.  Two  of 
them  shall  fall  slain  by  those  Irish  eyes." 

"  For  shame,  my  lord,"  said  Polly,  laugh- 
;  I  only  care  about  the  balls  they'll 


ing. 
give.' 


They    were   now  at  the  Doctor's  door, 
at  that  warm-looking  barrack  of  a  house, 


the  lower  part  of  which  the  Doctor's 
"  ways"  and  taste  had  given  very  much 
the  air  of  a  snug  inn,  with  a  faint  notion 
of  a  bar,  and  a  general  pine-apple  frag- 
rance. Many  a  pleasant  little  dinner  was 
given  there,  and  many  a  pleasant  little 
evening  followed,  as  it  were,  in  several 
acts ;  the  first  being  up-stairs,  with  the 
lively,  spirited  girls ;  now  at  the  piano  sing- 
ing, now  organising  a  round  game ;  now 
playing  "Post"  to  hysterical  screaming, 
and  scampering,  and  flustering,  with  papa 
down  on  the  floor,  and  "  Billy"  Webber, 
who,  by  the  rules  of  the  game,  had  rushed 
at  one  chair,  and  had  sat  half  down  on  it, 
and  was  struggling  with  a  lady  for  the 
other  half.  All  this  was  delightful,  and, 
as  the  Doctor  said,  quite  pastoral.  This 
was  one  act;  and  another  as  agreeable 
was  below,  in  the  Doctor's  little  bar,  the 
world  shut  out :  some  "  real  poteen  "  in 
a  stone  jar,  which  "  had  never  paid  a 
halfpenny  to  the  queen,"  and  some  really 
capital  "  emperors,"  of  which  the  doctor 
could  always  count  on  an  inexhaustible 
supply,  also  obtained  in  defiance  of  the 
customs.  About  his  "hob"  people  drew 
in  the  chairs,  and  were  very  happy  until 
one  or  two  in  the  morning.  The  Doctor's 
little  dinners  were  also  admirable.  His 
pride  was,  he  said,  to  send  every 


one 


away 
him." 


with 


something 


good 


inside    of 

He  had  a  first-rate  eye  for  meat, 
and  was  as  good  a  cook  as  his  own  Biddy, 
whom  he  had  trained  himself. 

Lord  Shipton  thought  of  all  this  as  he 
was  saying  good-bye  ;  the  faint  pine-apple 
aroma  came  floating  out,  and  inviting  him. 
"I  hate  Shipton  of  a  Sunday;  curious,  isn't 
it  ?  It  puts  me  in  the  lows.  My  girls  are 
so  serious,  and  must  have  the  servants  up. 
for  piety,  and  all  that." 

"  Well,  I  tell  you  what,  my  lord,"  said 
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the  Doctor,  who,  with  all  his  faults,  delighted 
in  being  hospitable,  "  we  have  as  noble 
a  bit  of  beef,  the  old-fashioned  'corned,' 
pickled  under  my  own  eye — as  noble  a  bit 
as  ever  made  mahogany  creak.  Now,  my 
lord,  if  you'll  come  and  cut  it :  we've  only 
Billy  Webber " 

"Don't  say  a  word  more;  I  will.  This 
is  what  I  like.  Promise,  too,  you'll  give  rne 
one  of  the  '  emperors'  going  home." 

"  No  ;  but  Coaxy  shall  fill  your  case  for 
;  when  you're  going.     Now,  this  is  what 
1    call   friendly.      It   reminds    me    of  old 
Ireland" 

"  A  capital  place  to  be  reminded  of ;  trust 
an  old  soldier  often  quartered  in  Dublin.  I 
declare  your  description  of  the  corned  round 
is  quite  appetising !  I  long  to  be  at  it." 

When  he  was  gone,  rejoicing,  the  Doctor 
made  this  simple  comment:  "Then  it's 
Hungry  Hall  he's  going  to.  Cold  baked 
meats  a  Sundays,  to  let  the  servants  go 
to  church,  that  is,  the  public  house  !  But, 
my  sweets,  you'll  have  the  soldiers  here, 
as  sure  as  the  duns  come  at  Christmas." 

Polly  flew  to  his  arms.  "  Ye  think  so, 
Peter,  dear  ?  But  don't  they  always  only 
make  love  to  girls  ?" 

"  Only,  Pet  ?     And  what  then  ?" 

"  Oh  you  know,  Peter.  And  then  back 
out  ?" 

"  I'd  like  to  see  the  jackheen  among  'em 
as  would  dare  trifle  with  my  Polly  or  my 
Katey.  Send  word  to  Peter,  dears,  the  mo- 
ment one  of  them  so  much  as  names  his 
heart,  and  I'm  down  on  him  like  the  snap 
of  one  of  their  rifles.  Let  one  of  the  party 
try  so  much  as  the  ghost  of  a  trick  with 
my  sweets,  and  Peter  has  him  by  the  scruff 
of  the  neck." 

"  In  all  their  marching  they  won't  see 
such  a  pretty  girl  as  Polly,  will  they, 
Peter?"  said  Katey,  earnestly.  "There's 
always  two  or  three  of  them  marry  in  a 
country  town !" 

"The  pick  of  them,  my  child.  Now  I'll 
just  take  a  peep  at  the  round  and  give  the 
drinks  a  gentle  warm.  God  speed  ye  both, 
dears." 

Doctor  Findlater  and  his  family  have  been 
thus  rather  sketchily  outlined.  So,  before 
his  favourite  joint  is  introduced  to  his 
guests,  we  may  go  back  a  little,  as  some 
friends  of  his  were  fond  of  doing,  and  put 
together  a  few  scraps  and  rumours  as  to 
his  previous  history. 

CHAPTER  V.    HISTORY  OF  DOCTOR  FINDLATER. 

DOCTOR  FINDLATER  was,  unhappily,  one 
of  those  men  who,  instead  of  standing  at 


elegant  bars,  all  ablaze  with  soft  lights,  and 
Laving  their  oysters  luxuriously  opened  for 
them,  with  BO  more  trouble  than   adding 
lemon,    and  pepper,    and  other  seasoning, 
must  painfully  open  their  own  oysters  with 
the  first  rude  tool  they  can  find,  and  such 
skill  as  they  can  bring  to  it.    He  was  a  very 
"low"  person  indeed,  and,  to  do  him  jus- 
tice, was  never  known  to  make  claims  about 
lineage,   or  boast  of  being  connected  with 
any  special  Findlaters  of  eminence.  He  had 
had  a  laborious  struggle,  and  "  had  fought 
his  way  up,"  to  use  his  favourite  expres- 
sion, "  every  inch  of  it."     "Ah,   my  boy," 
he  would  say,  in  the  snuggest  of  parlours, 
the  words  floating  on  the  pleasant  steam  of 
mellow  Kinaha.n,  "  it  was  sore  and  heart- 
scalding.     But  through  the  bounty  of  Pro- 
vidence, I  made  my  way  !"     This  was,  in- 
deed, unfairly  laying  to  the  account  of  Pro- 
vidence  the    not   over-scrupulously    clean 
path  which  his  struggles  compelled  him  to 
take  ;  for  Findlater,  putting  on  his  profes- 
sion, as  it  might  be,  "  an  old  rag  of  a  dress- 
ing gown,"  performed  in  it  many  question- 
able rites,  being  ready,  as  he  said,  "to  do 
any  kind  of  a  decent  hand's  turn  to  make 
an  honest  copper."     Some  of  the  Doctor's 
friends,  when  he  reached   ease  and  com- 
fort, were  fond  of  repeating  that  they  had 
known  him  when  he  was  running  about, 
the  son  of  a  little  apothecary  near   Cork, 
a   practitioner  who   had   later  run  off  to 
America,    leaving   a   large   family   to   the 
ratepayers.     This  incident   the    "  friends" 
took    care    to    keep  fresh   and   green,    as 
news    came  to  them  in  course  of  time  of 
Peter's  doing  so  well  in  England.  In  truth, 
no  accurate  or  consecutive  account  could 
be   given  of  Peter's  biography,    it   being 
marked  by  strange  gaps,  long  disappear- 
ances— blanks,  as  it  were ;  just  as  an  otter 
will  take  to  the  water,  the  dirtier  the  better, 
and  come  up  at  long  intervals  to  breathe. 
He  had  what  his  friends  called  a   "  good 
manner"  with  him,  which  could  be  resolved 
into  a  sort  of  oily  obsequiousness,  a  kind 
of  universal  agreement  with  all,  controlled 
by  a  shai-p  instinct,  which  told  him  in  a 
second   who   was   the   most   profitable   to 
agree  with.     Compared  with  this  "  man- 
ner" of  his,  which  he  protested  could  have 
made  him  "Lord  Chief  Justice,"  he  owned 
candidly  he  did  not  value  his  medical  at- 
tainments  "that  snuff  there!"     And,   to 
be  candid,  he  was  not  much  indebted  to 
them  for  getting  him  on.    After  prodigious 
exertions,  and  what  his   "friends"  always 
— he  would  not  admit  any  enemies — called 
"  a  deal  of  dirty  work,"  he  had  got  a  small 
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dispensary,  and  then  boasted  with  pride 
that  he  had  his  leg  well  on  the  ladder,  and 
that  "  he'd  be  on  the  roof  in  no  time."  Un- 
happily, however,  either  ladder  or  foot  gave 
way,  and  through  an  accident  of  the  Doc- 
tor's refusing  to  break  up  a  pleasant  punch 
party  at  his  house  to  attend  a  pauper,  he 
was  put  out  on  the  cold  bleak  world,  with 
wife  and  children.  Then  came  a  long 
gap,  after  which  the  Doctor  came  up  above 
the  dirty  billows  to  breathe,  having  a 
private  house  in  Dublin,  and  the  charge 
of  a  genteel  lunatic  patient.  That  was 
the  sort  of  thing,  the  Doctor  said,  after 
his  own  heart.  ISTo  beggarly  peddling 
and  huckstering  about  fees,  but  what  he 
called  "  the  tendher  exploring  of  the  cor- 
ridors of  the  diseased  human  mind,  the 
searching  through  the  old  bleak  lumber 
rooms  for  some  precious  bit  o'  rayson  gone 
astray  for  years,"  that  surely  was  a  noble 
occupation.  However,  after  only  ten  months 
of  this  Samaritan  -  like  duty,  the  Doctor 
sank  with  a  sudden  plunge,  deprived  of 
his  patient,  his  house  rent  unpaid,  his  fur- 
niture sold,  and  he  himself  and  the  wife 
and  children  all  on  the  bleak  world  again. 
However,  he  had  made  his  mark.  As  he 
had  said :  "  he  had  got  on  the  rails,  and 
was  merely  lying  by  at  a  siding."  He  was 
now  a  person  of  great  experience  in  the 
treatment  of  persons  unhappily  afflicted  in 
a  certain  way ;  or,  as  the  Doctor  put  it 
with  more  truth,  those  who  "  afflicted  their 
relatives,  and  must  be  taken  care  of."  In- 
sinuating after  his  own  fashion,  "  never 
throwing  away  a  chance,  my  boy,"  never 
weary  of  what  he  called  "  scraping  ac- 
quaintance," he  very  soon  came  up  to 
breathe,  and  this  time  made  a  little  in- 
vestment which  set  him  on  his  legs  for 
the  rest  of  his  life.  He  had  met  an  old 
general  who  was  guardian  to  some  sons  of 
a  wealthy  family,  and  had  pleased  'that 
officer  for  a  whole  night  by  his  spirits, 
humorous  stories,  and,  at  the  end,  by  the 
prescription  of  "  a  little  dinner  pill  of  his 
own,"  which,  through  accident  or  imagina- 
tion, had  brought  comfort  to  the  general's 
system.  Without  being  tedious,  the  Doctor 
based  some  of  his  anecdotes  on  apocryphal 
patients  of  weak  intellect — giving  variety 
to  his  selection,  and  making  them  male  and 
female  as  the  narrative  required.  When 
symptoms  of  failing  intellect  began  to  ex- 
hibit themselves  in  one  of  the  general's 
younger  charges,  and  application  was  made 
to  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  an  allow- 
ance to  a  siiitable  medical  man  to  travel 
with  the  patient  and  superintend  the  cure, 


the  old  general  declared  with  an  oath  that 
no  one  should  have  the  job  but  an  uncom- 
mon pleasant  Irish  doctor,  who  had  great 
skill  in  those  matters.  "  Five  hundred  a 
year,"  and  "  reasonable  allowance  for  tra- 
vellin'  expenses,"  out  of  which  the  Doctor, 
with  a  wink,  boasted  that  he  had  boiled 
out  the  essence  "to  the  tune  of  one  hah0." 
"  There  was  the  true  '  Stractum  Carnis,' 
the  genuine  Liebig,  my  boy,  and  the  court 
as  generous  and  gentlemanly  as  born 
princes  !"  After  two  years  superintendence 
of  this  agreeable  sort,  during  which  time 
the  Doctor  took  his  patient  abroad,  and 
saw  foreign  parts  most  agreeably,  the 
young  man  suddenly  recovered,  but  re- 
mained for  some  time  with  the  Doctor  en- 
joying the  comforts  of  a  home,  arid  the 
society  of  the  Doctor's  daughters.  This,  the 
Doctor  gave  out,  was  ripening  into  an  un- 
controlled passion  for  Polly,  the  youngest, 
"  the  poor  young  fellow  having  settled 
th'  intellect  I  got  back  for  him  on  the 
daughter  of  the  man  that  did  it;  a  fine 
generous-hearted  fellow.  God  forgive  those 
who  put  him  against  me !"  Which  hap- 
pened in  this  wise  :  The  old  general  died 
suddenly,  and  there  succeeded  him  in  his 
office  a  cold  barrister-like  man,  who  came 
down  to  overhaul  everything  without  a 
week's  delay.  He  at  once  held  a  sort  of  com- 
mission, examined  Doctor  Findlater,  made 
inquiries,  and,  pronouncing  him  "a  most 
unfit  and  improper  selection,"  removed  the 
young  man.  Then  it  was  that,  on  a  set- 
tlement of  accounts — which  the  Doctor  took 
very  indignantly,  being  much  outraged  and 
insulted  in  every  way — a  sort  of  bond  was 
produced,  regularly  drawn  up,  by  which  an 
annuity  of  three  hundred  a  year  was  for- 
mally settled  on  Doctor  Findlater,  the  con- 
sideration being,  as  that  gentleman  said, 
"  the  love  and  gratitude  the  poor  lad  bore 
him."  It  was  drawn  up  with  singular  skill, 
and  due  regard  to  the  rather  awkward 
circumstances  of  the  case ;  and,  to  use  the 
Doctor's  language,  "  The  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice himself  couldn't  pick  a  hole  in  it." 
The  barrister- like  gentleman  wrote  strong 
letters,  and  spoke  to  his  friends  about  "  a 
swindling  doctor  that  should  be  in  the  dock 
at  the  Central  Criminal  Court,"  but  the  deed 
could  not  be  upset,  and  the  Doctor  was  to 
enjoy  his  little  annuity  peaceably.  That  was 
a  happy  day  when  all  was  settled,  and 
"  his  little  family  "  came  into  legal  enjoy- 
ment of  what  the  honest  labours  of  the 
father  had  procured,  "  paid  to  the  day,  my 
boy,  quarterly  in  advance,  with  the  usual 
penalties." 
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With  this  leverage,  he  could  now  operate 
with  far  more  advantage,  and  his  next 
step  was  to  move  over  to  England,  to 
secnre  the  blessings  of  the  best  education 
for  his  dear  girls.  There,  casting  about 
for  settlement,  the  recollection  of  some 
sketch  or  description  of  Tilston  (over 
punch)  by  his  friend  the  general,  made 
him  think  of  that  place.  It  was  pastoral, 
rustic,  rather  at  the  back  oi%  God  speed  ;  in 
short,  just  the  sort  of  oyster  our  Doctor  felt 
he  was  able  to  open  in  the  most  skilful  way. 
He  often,  to  both  his  family  and  friends, 
dwelt  on  what  he  called  the  mysterious 
agency  that  had  led  him  to  Tilston.  He 
knew  no  more  of  the  place  than  the  child 
unborn  !  He  vowed,  if  it  was  to  be  his  last 
moment,  that  something,  something  kept 
draw  ing,  drawing  him  to  the  place.  He  really 
seemed  to  convey  the  idea  that  some  mira- 
culous interposition  had  been  specially  ex- 
erted to  bring  him,  Peter  Findlater,  to  that 
particular  spot  to  work  out  some  undefined 
mission.  But,  as  he  said,  with  great  justice, 
"  let  Peter  get  his  fingers  closed  on  the  rope, 
and  he'll  show  you  his  soles  before  you  can 
look  about  you."  Then,  with  the  judicious 
airing  of  his  late  pupil,  the  annuity  allowed 
in  token  of  gratitude,  the  due  ventilation  of 
the  late  general,  well  known  in  these  parts, 
and  with  his  own  singularly  pushing  ways, 
and  attempts  at  setting  up  ladders  on  which 
he  was  to  mount,  he  made  himself  a  per- 
sonage in  the  place — hail  fellow  well  met 
with  all :  friendly,  jovial ;  and  in  about  three 
weeks  was  known  to  every  one.  Another 
reason  short  of  the  miraculous  one  which  led 
Doctor  Findlater  to  this  curious  spot,  was  the 
fact  that  an  asylum  was  about  to  be  built, 
and  he  arrived  there  just  as  the  first  stone 
was  laid  by  the  Lord- Lieutenant  of  the 
county.  By  the  time  of  its  completion,  in  two 
years,  he  expected  to  have  reared  his  own 
structure  of  interest  and  connexion,  and  to 
be  appointed  one  of  the  assistant  physicians 
of  the  place,  or  at  least  to  a  vacancy  left  by 
such  an  appointment.  By  the  time  it  was 
ready  and  the  election  had  to  be  made, 
quite  a  fierce  contest  set  in,  the  Doctor 
modestly  "  going  for "  an  assistant  physi- 
cian to  the  local  infirmary ;  offices  about 
which  the  county  gentlemen  grew  quite 
excited.  A  sort  of  hot  party  feeling  was 
roused,  and,  as  every  weapon  was  thought 
fair  in  such  matters,  the  accident  of  the  Doc- 
tor's birth  was  worked  against  him.  "  Oh  ! 
listen  to  this  !  Here's  my  country  thrown 
in  my  teeth  bodily !  After  that,  can  you 
wonder,  sir,  that  we  feel  like  slaves  and  Par- 
ryers,  'ewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water 


in  a  strange  land  ?  "Where's  your  English 
knock-down  spirit  of  fair  play  ?  Where's 
your  British  fair  field  and  no  favour  ?  Here 
am  I,  Peter  Findlater,  an  honest  man,  earn- 
ing my  bread  by  the  sweat  of  my  brow, 
ready  to  dig,  or  carry  a  hod  with  any  man, 
to  put  bread  in  the  mouths  of  those  chil- 
dren, and,  of  course,  Mrs.  Findlater's,  and 
no  sooner  do  I  get  a  firm  grip  of  the  ladder, 
than  the  lads  of  the  place  come  screeching 
and  howling  after  me  :  '  He's  Irish  !  hunt 
him  !  hunt  him  !'  as  if  I  was  some  wild  fox 
to  be  chased  over  the  country." 

One  of  Doctor  Findlater's  bitterest  op- 
ponents was  a  certain  Mr.  Ridley,  a  cousin 
of  Lord  Ridley's,  a  tall,  long,  yellow-faced 
gentleman,  with  a  large  family.  He  was  of 
a  very  litigious  "  cranky"  nature,  and  had 
had  a  violent  quarrel  with  his  family,  of 
many  years'  standing.  At  any  sort  of  meet- 
ing— for  charity,  vestry,  politics,  or  any 
other  purpose,  he  was  certain  to  oppose  and 
move  amendments,  and  had  a  small  party  to 
support  him — worshippers  of  the  idol,  rank. 
A  good  deal,  too,  he  owed  to  a  certain 
dread  of  his  powers,  and  especially  of  his 
tongue.  From  the  first,  this  gentleman  had 
set  himself  against  Doctor  Findlater.  He 
was  "  a  low,  scheming  fellow  that  never 
ought  to  have  been  let  into  the  place.  A 
humbugging,  over  -  drinking  adventurer, 
that  always  seemed  to  have  his  tongue  in 
his  cheek.  The  only  prescription  he  knew 
how  to  write,  was  one  for  compounding 
whisky-and- water.  Don't  tell  him  :  he  had 
been  quartered  in  Ireland,  and  knew  exactly 
the  stamp  of  rascal.  There  was  one  of  this 
sort  in  every  little  village."  But  when  the 
Doctor  became  a  candidate  for  official  posi- 
tion, Mr.  Ridley  grew  furious,  and  worked 
hard  to  oppose  it,  and  with  such  success^ 
that  it  was  only  by  the  narrowest  chance 
that  he  was  elected  to  be  a  sort  of  super- 
numerary assistant  to  the  infirmary.  This,, 
however,  was  some  sort  of  a  rung  to  that 
wonderful  ladder  on  which  he  was  going 
up,  as  often  as  a  gymnast  at  a  circus. 

The  Doctor's  public  behaviour  under  this 
persecution  was  strangely  resigned.  He 
said,  "  he  supposed  it  was  laid  upon  him 
for  his  cross.  He  despised  Ridley.  He  him- 
self was  plain  Peter  Findlater,  who  had  not 
been  held  at  the  font  by  noble  or  lordly 
ladies ;  but  if  he  had,  he'd  be  ashamed  to 
lend  his  aristocracy  to  the  oppression  of 
the  lowly  man,  the  sweat  of  whose  brow 
was  his  sole  inheritance.  He  left  it  all  to 
time,  and  to  the  Maker  of  all!"  In  his 
own  family,  before  his  two  sympathising 
girls  and  obedient  wife,  the  Doctor  was 
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more  unmeasured.  "  The  low,  skinny, 
death-upon-wires  !  I'll  hound  him — I'll 
make  his  old  beak  scrape  the  very  mud  off 
my  boots.  Who  is  he  at  all,  the  hungry 
saveall?  By  the  Lord,"  added  the  Doctor, 
"  if  anything  goes  wrong  in  this,  maybe  I 
won't  question  his  old  death's  head  with  my 
blackthorn  stick  !  Who  is  he  ?"  continued 
the  Doctor,  rising  in  a  sort  of  Donnybrook 
fury,  and  making  as  if  he  would  fling  his 
coat  off,  "  that  he  should  ram  my  unfor- 
tunate country  between  my  teeth,  as  if  it 
was  some  disability  ?  The  meagre,  skin- 
dried,  sapless,  spiceless  hound  !" 

"  Ah  !  never  mind  him,  Peter,"  said  his 
wife  ;  "he's  beneath  the  contempt  of  a  man 
like  you." 

"  Yes,  Peter  dear,"  says  Katey,  softly 
drawing  up  the  coat  collar  about  his 
shoulders,  "  but  surely  no  one  heeds  him. 
Look  how  popular  you  are  with  them  all !" 

Mr.  Findlater  shook  his  head  mourn- 
fully, and  stirred  his  drink  in  harmonious 
motion. 

"  Ah  !  Katey,  my  child,  there's  where  it 
cuts,  and  th'  iron  drives  into  my  soul  like 
your  mother's  spit !" 

This  struggle,  however,  increased  the 
Doctor's  popularity,  and  gave  a  little 
excitement  to  the  district :  while  the  de- 
feated Mr.  Ridley,  solemnly  forecasting 
that  they  would  rue  their  connexion  with 
"this  man,"  vowed  that  if  it  was  to  cost 
him  a  thousand  pounds  he'd  hunt  him 
down  yet.  Inconsistent,  however,  with 
which  proclamation  were  the  Doctor's  al- 
most obsequious  advances  to  his  enemy, 
striving  hard  to  propitiate  him  in  many 
ways,  and  of  course  without  result. 

CHAPTER  VI.    KATEY  AKD  POLLY. 

THE  Doctor  was,  however,  a  man  of 
mark  in  the  town  :  popular  with  the  lower 
class  for  his  jovial  manners,  liked  by  many 
•of  the  higher  people,  and  suspected  by  but 
a  few.  His  bright  daughters  were  the  quick- 
.silver  of  the  place  :  and  it  was  no  wonder 
that  the  attractions  of  that  curious  house- 
hold, drew  there  Lord  Shipton,  and  any 
decent  young  men  of  the  place.  Genteel 
people  wondered  invariably  how  such  re- 
finement, such  delicate  lines  and  tints,  could 
have  come  of  such  "vulgar"  parents.  But 
this  is  a  common  lusus  naturaB.  Sometimes 
Nature  gives  an  airy  freshness  which  lies 
like  a  bloom  very  thickly  over  the  low 
surrounding  associations.  Dressed  pro- 
perly, according  to  the  same  authorities, 
they  would  have  produced  an  effect  "  at 


court" — a   vital   test.      Their   heads  were 
set  on  elegantly,  and  their  necks  fell  into 
graceful  curves  and  archings,  as  the  dra- 
matic expression  of  their  spirits  required. 
In  moments  of  shyness  with  people  much 
above  them,  there  came,  in  Polly's  instance, 
a  certain  awkwardness  and  embarrassment 
about  the  shoulders.  But  they  walked  well, 
and  with  the  haughty  carriage  of  Killar- 
ney  peasants.     Polly  was  so  piquant  and 
dashing,  she  affected  strangers  at  once,  and 
did  mischief  right  and  left.     Katey  grew 
on  all :  she  was  sweet  and  generous,  with 
a  charm  of  graciousness    she  threw  over 
everything.     She  delighted  in  life,  and  all 
its  joys,  in  the  pleasant  song,  the  inspiring 
dance.     She  was  inclined  to  be  tall,  with 
a  finely-shaped  head,  and  a  great  wealth  of 
brown  hair,  rich  in  colour  as  in  quantity, 
and  she  had  a  way  of  throwing  back  that 
head  with  a  flash,   while   her   eyes  gazed 
thoughtfully,  and  with  a  challenge.    People 
saw  her  lips    quivering   long   before    she 
spoke,  as  a  hundred  ideas  (she  was  full  of 
fancy)  fluttered   there.      Her  eyes  had   a 
sort  of  languor  at  times,  soon  fit  up  with 
dancing  waves  of  mischief,  which  spread 
and  spread  downwards  over  her  face.  Then 
with  a  turn  she  became  grave.     She  had 
quaint    expressions   of    speech;    but   had 
great   thought    and    forethought,    putting 
on,    very   often,    what   her    father   called 
her  "  conning  "  cap.     He  had  a  wallet  of 
names  of  respect   for   her.     She  was  his 
"  Counsellor  Katey,"  and  "  My  Lord  Chief 
Justice,"  with  "  That  girl  has    barrels  of 
sense  put  by  in  that  little  head  of  hers." 
But,  indeed,    it   would   take   many  pages 
of  this  chronicle  to  summarise  her  family 
gifts,  which  were  really,  as  the  indulgent 
father  put  it,  "  worth  a  hundred  and  fifty 
pound  a  year  to  him."     In  fine,  she  had 
a    stormy,     quick,    and    generous    temper 
in  presence  of  wrong  or  injustice,  Avhich 
made  her  cheek  glow,  and  supplied  winged 
and  burning  words  to  her  pretty  tongue. 
Such  was  the  Doctor's  first  daughter. 

Miss  Polly  Findlater,  the  second  daugh- 
ter, was  of  quite  a  different  pattern.  Stouter, 
rosier,  and  brighter  than  her  sister ;  her 
face  was  rounder,  but  there  was  not  much 
thought  in  that  face.  She  was  bright, 
quick,  and  full  of  little  "ways,"  as  ac- 
quaintances and  the  partners  she  much 
delighted  would  call  them ;  but  which  re- 
latives, more  severely,  styled  "  humours." 
She  was  in  boisterous  spirits  when  some 
village  party  was  coming  on ;  but  if  so 
much  as  an  east  wind  of  disappointment 
began  to  blow  on  her  delicate  chest,  she 
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was  put  out,  and  became  sulky.  Polly 
•\v;is  an  exotic  plant,  and  required  special 
treatment ;  and  she  had  a  turn  for  smart 
reply,  which  obtained  for  her  in  the 
district  quite  a  reputation  for  repartee. 
She  was  as  of  right  assumed  to  be  the 
leading  person  in  her  family  :  when  Find- 
later  spoke  despondingly  of  the  certain 
marrying  off  of  his  daughters,  it  was  as- 
sumed by  all  mankind  that  the  reference 
was  to  Polly.  There  was  the  parson's  son 
and  "  all  that " — a  pretty  old  story  now — 
for  Katey;  but  Coaxy  was  the  choice, 
highly  bred,  beautiful  bit  of  blood,  kept 
"  dark,"  and  splendidly  backed  to  win  the 
matrimonial  Derby  when  her  owner  chose 
to  start  her.  In  every  family  circle  there 
is  some  sort  of  assumption  like  this.  And 
Katey,  like  many  more,  accepted  it  in  the 
most  perfect  submission. 

Such  were  the  Doctor's  daughters — a 
dangerous  and  bewitching  pair.  For  tlie 
genteel  young  ladies  round  about,  "  per- 
fect adventuresses;"  for  those  who  kiiesv 
them,  delightful  company.  "  There's  my 
pair,"  the  father  would  say  admiringly,  "my 
beautiful  double-barrelled  gun.  Which  is 
the  happy  father  to  fire  first?" 

CHAPTER  VII.  THE  DOCTOR'S  DINNER. 

BUT  now,  while  Peter  Findlater  in  his 
best  blue,  and  his  high  collars — it  was 
"  clean  shirt  night"  with  him — waits  his 
company,  these  two  country-town  beauties 
come  in,  ready  for  any  sport.  Polly's  eyes 
danced  with  anticipation  :  "  she  was  ready 
to  laugh,"  her  father  said,  "  if  you  held  up 
your  finger."  Katey,  graceful,  well- cut  in 
face,  had  a  more  sly  and  collected  humour, 
though  looking  forward  to  a  night  of  plea- 
sure. Peter,  always  peeping  round  the  cur- 
tains for  his  guests,  calls  out : 

"  'Tention,  dears,  here's  Billy  !" 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  Billy's  coming,"  says 
Polly. 

Enters  the  Reverend  William  Webber,  in 
a  shining  cloth  skin,  his  round  face  sweetly 
shaved,  with  linen  like  "  De  la  Rue's  best 
extra  note"  (the  Doctor's  simile). 

**  Blessings  on  you,  my  boy.  Don't  say 
you  haven't  brought  your  voice  in  your 
pocket." 

"Listen  to  this  sinner,"  says  Mr.  Webber; 
"  wasn't  I  doing  my  best  to  touch  his  flinty 
old  heart  at  church  ?  That's  what  I  did 
with  my  voice.  But  he'll  die  impenitent. 
And  how  are  you,  Miss  Polly  ?" 

"  Never  better,"  said  that  young  lady. 
"  You  were  looking  down  at  me  to-day." 


"  Well,  he  did  his  best  at  the  compe- 
titive examination,  anyhow.  They  won't 
put  you  into  the  living,  my  boy,  though 
you'll  have  to  do  some  dirty  work  first." 

"  My  dear  fellow,  nothing  that  comes 
under  the  name  of  work  is  dirty.  Thus  I 
sanctify  every  action  of  mine." 

"  Here's  my  lord,"  says  the  Doctor,  from 
the  "  spy-hole"  in  the  curtain,  "-  on  the  best 
horse  he  has  got,  Shank's  mare." 

Lord  Shipton  now  came  in,  all  smiles  on 
his  large  mouth,  from  which  a  soft  ooze  of 
compliments  was  distilled.  He  was  fond 
of  a  little  old-fashioned  gallantry  with  the 
two  girls — affecting  to  say  they  would  not 
have  an  "  old  fellow  like  him,"  and  yet 
always  "  laying  his  heart  at  their  feet." 

Miss  Polly,  it  was  known,  would  long 
ago  have  made  a  snatch  at  his  bridle  as  he 
ambled  by,  and  tried  to  draw  him  into  the 
matrimonial  stable ;  but  the  wise  father  saw 
it  was  no  use. 

"  He's  as  wary  as  an  old  hen,  dear.  If 
you  chased  him  into  the  very  coop,  he'd 
slip  out  of  your  fingers.  Those  pious 
girls  of  his  would  tear  you  with  their  holy 
claws." 

Now  began  one  of  the  Doctor's  pleasant 
little  dinners.  Between  him  and  Billy 
Webber  went  on  a  ceaseless  exchange  of 
persiflage  of  a  very  unconventional  and 
highly  personal  sort,  and  very  amusing  to 
those  listening. 

"  I  declare,"  says  the  Doctor,  "  I'd  sooner 
give  up  the  religion  I  was  born  in,  than  do 
such  a  thing.  1  declare  I'll  turn  Jew  !" 

"  Suppose  you  turned  Protestant  first, 
my  dear  Peter,"  says  Billy,  gaily,  a  thrust 
received  with  great  laughter. 

"  And  put  myself  under  you  to  be  in- 
structed :  wouldn't  he  awaken  me !  Wouldn't 
you  stir  the  fires  of  compunction  in  me,  my 
ascetic  !  You  chastise  me  badly,  my  dear 
boy." 

The  "  tail  end  "  of  the  corned  beef  came 
in  for  general  approbation,  Billy  declaring 
that  the  sight  of  such  "  a  bank  "  of  meat, 
expanded  the  heart  and  the  affections,  and 
was  full  of  generous  charity  and  peace  to 
all  men. 

Peter  was  slicing  away  diligently  with  an 
enormous  carver.  "  The  poor  needn't  come 
to  me  for  anything  of  this.  I  couldn't  spare 
them  a  scrap  of  the  fat  if  it  was  to  save  my 
soul." 

"  No  one  need  think  of  getting  you  to 
do  anything,  by  holding  out  a  prospect 
of  that  sort.  If  it  was  a  five-pound  note, 
indeed " 

"  Yet   there  are   fellows  who  take  tho 
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public  money  for  saving  soiils. —  profes- 
sionally, you  understand — and  I'd  like  to 
know  what  tlioy  can  show  for  the  cash." 

"  You  two  are  always  at  it,"  said  Lord 
Shipton.  "  Uncommonly  good." 

"Another  slice  —  thin  as  a  wafer  —  I 
think  we  just  hit  the  turn.  Polly,  my 
sweet,  I'm  sending  you  just  a  shaving. 
Never  mind,  please  the  pigs  maybe,  we'll 
have  many  a  young  sub  getting  his  legs 
under  as  fine  a  piece  of  beef  as  that.  We'll 
have  the  captain  and  major,  and  the  tender 
sucking  little  cornets  all  round.  My  poor 
boys  I  in  a  strange  place,  and  away  from 
their  mammas  I  Only  think." 

"Never  fear,  you'll  be  paternal  enough," 
said  Billy.  "  I  look  on  the  soldier  affair  as 
quite  settled.  I  think  our  joint  and  spirited 
attack  to-day,  was  the  last  nail.  Leader 
will  do  it,  and  they  can't  resist  a  man  of 
that  sort." 

"  She'll  do  it,  you  mean.  Did  you  ever 
see  such  a  Judy,  with  her  green  mildewed 
face  ?  She  oiight  to  have  a  glass  over  it, 
like  the  bit  of  cheese  I'm  giving  you  by- 
and-bye." 

"  Well,  she  impressed  me  very  favour- 
ably— spoke  to  me  so  nicely,"  said  Billy. 

The  Doctor  put  on  a  comical  look.  "  Just 
listen  to  him.  Dr.  Dodd,  that  was  hanged, 
is  a  child  to  you  !  You  may  put  the  living 
out  of  your  head,  my  boy.  Clarke  is  tough 
enough,  and  there  is  a  ready-baked  cousin 
of  hers  ready  to  skip  into  his  shoes." 

"  Did  you  pick  up  that  low  view  of 
human  action  in  Ireland,  Peter  ?  We  don't 
understand  it  over  here." 

"  That's  why  it's  such  a  fine  district  for 

the  knaves " 

"  And  why,  I  suppose,  it  attracted  you 
here?" 

"  Ah !  but  d'ye  think,  Lord  Shipton, 
we'll  have  the  soldiers?  And  when,  now?" 
asks  Polly.  "  I'm  dying  to  see  them.  It'll 
be  such  fun  seeing  them  ride  by  on  their 
horses,  and  having  the  band  to  play." 

'  Yes,  my  child,  we'll  have  them  running 
in  and  out  here  like  scarlet  Tom  cats." 

:'  Oh,  we  do  want  a  little  freshening  up," 
said  the  Reverend  Billy. 

"A  few  sixpenny  points,  my  boy,  eh? 
You'll  be  ex-oflicio  chaplain  to  the  men — 
won't  you  make  them  pious  and  virtu- 
ous!" 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Webber  was  a  little 
nettled  at  this  strain  of  jesting,  and  said 
with  an  air  of  great  reproof:  "  My  dear 
Peter,  you  are  very  fanny  in  your  own  way ; 
but  you  sometimes  trench  a  little  profanely 
on  sacred  matters.  I  do  hope  I  shall  do 


my  duty  by  the  soldiers,  and  make  them 
wiser  and  better  fellows." 

The  Doctor  smiled  round  the  table. 
"  Mea  culpa,  your  reverence,  I  meant  no 
harm.  I'm  a  poor  dacent  boy.  Surely, 
Polly  there  knows  I'd  be  a  mere  castaway 
but  for  the  ministrations  of  the  reverend 
gentleman  opposite." 

"Nonsense,  Mr.  Webber;  the  idea  of 
you  !  You  know  you  were  never  intended 
for  a  clergyman." 

Billy  had  to  laugh,  though  a  little  rue- 
fully. It  is  rather  hard  on  our  clerical 
jesters,  that  the  return  for  their  efforts  to 
entertain  us,  and  de  -  ordain  themselves, 
should  be  what  the  Doctor  would  call 
"  rude  wipes  "  of  this  sort.  The  ladies 
now  went  up  ;  the  Doctor,  diving  into  the 
"  bar,"  re-appeared  in  a  most  comically 
suspicious  way  with  a  mustard- coloured, 
corpulent  stone  jar  in  his  hand,  which  he 
affected  to  carry,  as  if  in  terror  of  the 
preventive  service.  The  Reverend  Mr. 
Webber,  now  in  full  flush  of  spirits,  at 
once  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  scene ; 
starting  up  and  seizing  the  carver  off  the 
sideboard,  he  assumed  the  bearing  of  a 
ganger,  hitching  up  his  trousers  nautically, 
and  seizing  his  host  by  the  collar. 

"  Mercy  !  It's  milk — only  a  little  milk, 
sir,  for  a  sick  child  at  home,"  the  Doctor 
whined,  with  comic  terror. 

After  this  performance,  "  the  materials" 
appeared — a  noble  copper  punch-kettle 
"that  you  could  see  to  shave  in,"  lemons 
enough  to  set  up  a  shop  with,  nutmegs 
"  as  big  as  alley  taws,"  and  a  stick  for  each 
man  "  to  put  in  his  mouth" — scraps  of  de- 
scription from  the  Doctor's  speech. 

"  Here's  to  the  soldiers,  when  they  come," 
said  the  host.  "  And  I  tell  you  what,  my 
lord,  we're  neither  of  us  worth  the  rind 
of  that  lemon,  if  we  don't  retain  a  percent- 
age of  them  in  the  parish." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  if  they  get  into  this 
house  they'll  get  hard  hit,  and  happy 
for  them.  Miss  Polly  and  Miss  Katey  up- 
stairs are  very  dangerous." 

"  Ah !  you  are  setting  me  down  so  sel- 
fish as  all  that  ?  Do  I  want  to  keep  all 
the  military  fat  for  myself!  Heaven  for- 
bid !  Won't  anything  be  done  at  Shipton  ? 
Never  fear !"  added  the  Doctor,  malici- 
ously. "Many's  the  banquet  we'll  have 
in  the  hospitable  halls  of  Shipton  to  the 
•allant  defenders  of  our  country,  and  much 
good  may  it  do  them." 

Lord  Shipton,  puffing  his  "emperor," 
said,  "  it  was  very  good,  indeed,"  though 
scarcely  pleased  at  this  familiar  "  dig  "  at 
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his  rather  slender  style  of  entertaining. 
Then  he  added :  "  Suppose  we  go  up  to 
the  ladies  now." 


WALKING  FISH. 

NEARLY  two  years  ago,  a  paragraph  ap- 
peared in  the  Illustrated  London  News, 
stating  that  Dr.  Francis  Day,  the  well- 
known  Indian  ichthyologist,  had  trans- 
mitted to  the  Zoological  Gardens  a  number 
of  "walking  fishes."  We  learnt  that  they 
started  by  the  March  (1868)  steamer  from 
Madras ;  but,  although  we  regularly  read 
the  list  of  passengers  and  arrivals  by  the 
overland  route,  we  never  heard  any  more 
of  the  fate  of  these  fishes  until  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Zoological  Society  for  1868 
happened  to  come  under  our  notice  a  few 
days  ago.  As,  probably,  few  of  our  readers 
study  these  proceedings,  we  will  give  a  brief 
abstract  of  Dr.  Day's  explanation  of  the 
habits  and  manners  of  the  singular  crea- 
tures in  question. 

In  the  first  place,  we  may  observe  that  of 
the  nineteen  specimens  of  ophiocephalidae, 
or  "walking  fishes,"  that  started  from  India, 
only  six  arrived  alive  at  the  place  of  their 
destination,  on  the  21st  of  May ;  and  these 
were  not  in  good  condition,  and  did  not 
long  survive. 

Most  fishes  respire  the  air  which  is  held 
in  solution  in  the  water  by  which  they  are 
surrounded,  and,  except  in  special  cases, 
find  this  supply  sufficient.  But  there  are 
others  which  may  be  called  compound 
breathers,  which  never  obtain  air  for  any 
length  of  time  from  the  water  alone,  but 
require  it  direct  and  undiluted  from  the 
atmosphere ;  and,  however  cool  and  well- 
aerated  the  water  may  be,  these  others  are, 
if  unable  to  inhale  free  air,  simply  drowned. 
These  phenomena  are  more  easily  seen  in 
India  than  in  England,  in  consequence  of  the 
difference  of  temperature ;  but  even  here,  in 
hot  summer  weather,  carp  may  often  be 
seen  with  the  mouth  out  of  water  and  open, 
while  the  gills  are  at  the  same  time  in  con- 
stant motion.  Loaches  and  some  other 
fishes,  chiefly  inhabiting  the  mud  at  the 
bottom  of  ponds,  sometimes  rise  to  the  sur- 
face, and,  instead  of  inhaling,  expire  a 
bubble  of  air,  which  has  doubtless  had  its 
oxygen  more  or  less  abstracted,  and  was 
no  longer  fit  for  respiration.  More  often, 
however,  these  fishes  rise  to  the  surface  to 
swallow  air,  some  of  which  passes  through 
the  intestine,  and  is  discharged  by  the  vent, 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary 


canal  thus  acting  as  an  assistant  respiratory 
membrane.  The  air  thus  discharged  has 
been  analysed,  and  found  to  contain  an  ex- 
cess of  carbonic  acid  in  place  of  oxygen 
gas,  just  as  is  the  case  in  ordinary  exhaled 
air.  In  India,  Dr.  Day  has  not  observed 
this  strange  process  of  intestinal  respiration. 
The  purely  water-breathing  fishes  can  live 
without  rising  to  the  surface,  unless  under 
special  circumstances,  while  the  compound 
breathers  expire  after  a  longer  or  shorter 
period.  Mr.  Boake,  whose  singular  re- 
searches on  the  nest  of  the  crocodile 
were  noticed  in  a  recent  number  of  The 
Zoologist,  placed  air  breathers  (as  he 
terms  the  compound  breathers)  and  water 
breathers  in  the  same  aquarium,  across 
which,  an  inch  below  the  water,  he  placed 
a  diaphragm  of  net,  so  that  the  fishes  could 
not  rise  to  the  surface.  The  result  was 
that  the  water  breathers  were  unaffected, 
while  the  air  breathers  died.  Dr.  Day  ob- 
serves that  the  difference  in  the  kind  of 
breathing  of  the  two  classes  of  fishes,  is  very 
apparent  when  they  are  lying  side  by  side 
on  the  moist  sand  at  the  bottom  of  an 
aquarium.  The  water  breathers  keep  their 
gills  in  constant  excited  motion,  while  the 
compound  breathers  scarcely  move  their 
gills,  but  at  intervals  rise  to  the  surface, 
open  their  mouths,  and  take  in  air.  Dr. 
Jerdon,  a  well-known  Indian  naturalist, 
kept  some  of  the  climbing  perch  (anabas 
scandens)  in  an  aquarium,  and  observed 
that,  while  they  were  generally  very  slug- 
gish, they  would  every  now  and  then  make 
a  spring  to  the  top,  to  obtain  a  mouthful  ot 
air :  after  which  they  dashed  down  again 
to  the  bottom. 

Mr.  Boake  gives  a  very  remarkable  ac- 
count of  the  mode  in  which  certain  fishes, 
living  in  mud  and  requiring  to  ascend  at 
intervals  to  the  surface,  are  captured  in 
Ceylon.  As  his  description  is  published  in 
an  Indian  journal,  not  readily  accessible  to 
ordinary  readers,  we  shall  oiler  no  apology 
for  copying  Dr.  Day's  somewhat  long  ex- 
tract from  it.  In  the  part  of  Ceylon  to 
which  he  refers,  swamps  abound,  covered 
with  rank  grass,  forming  a  sod  sufficiently 
firm  to  support  men  and  cattle,  which  move 
freely  on  it.  Between  this  sod  and  the  true 
terra  firma,  is  an  intermediate  layer,  two 
or  three  feet  thick,  of  diluted  mud  of  about 
the  consistence  of  thick  pea  soup  ;  and  in 
this  mud  are  the  fishes,  which  are  caught  in 
the  following  manner : 

"  When  the  swamp  is  in  a  proper  state  for 
such  operations,  a  native  goes  out  when  the 
air  is  still,  and  walking  through  the  swamp 
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listens  for  the  peculiar  sounds  which,  the 
fishes  make  in  breathing.  Having  selected 
a  part  in  which  these  sounds  are  heard  so 
frequently  as  to  afford  a  prospect  of  catch- 
ing a  considerable  number,  he  proceeds  to 
remove  the  sod  from  a  few  circular  patches, 
each  about  three  feet  in  diameter,  in  those 
places  in  which  there  already  exist  small 
holes  in  the  sod,  which  the  fishes  frequent 
for  the  purpose  of  breathing.  When  that 
is  done,  he  returns  home  for  the  night.  On 
our  reaching  the  fishing  ground  in  the 
morning,  operations  were  commenced  by 
making  a  kind  of  enclosure  to  cut  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  swamp  that  portion  in  which 
the  circular  patches  had  been  cleared  of  sod 
the  night  before.  This  was  done  by  break- 
ing the  sod  in  a  narrow  line  encompassing 
the  space  which  it  was  intended  to  enclose, 
and  trampling  a  portion  of  it  down  to  the 
more  solid  mud  at  the  bottom.  The  long 
grass,  which  is  thus  carried  down,  makes  a 
kind  of  fence,  which  is  supposed  to  confine 
the  fishes,  but  which,  one  can  hardly  suppose 
to  be  very  efficacious,  as  they  would  have 
but  little  difficulty,  if  so  inclined,  in  making 
their  way  through  it.  When  this  is  done, 
the  diluted  mud  in  the  holes  that  have  been 
opened  over  night  is  thickened  by  mixing 
it  with  some  of  the  more  solid  mud,  or  peat, 
scooped  up  from  beneath.  Some  of  the 
long  grass  which  grows  on  the  surface  is 
then  laid  over  the  thickened  mud  in  two 
strata,  the  stalks  of  which  the  one  is  com- 
posed being  at  right  angles  with  those  com- 
posing the  other.  The  whole  is  finished 
off  with  a  coating  of  mud.  Nothing  then 
remains  to  be  done  but  to  watch  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  fishes.  The  first  indication 
of  their  presence  is  the  rising  of  bubbles  of 
air,  and  in  each  instance  when  these  bubbles 
appeared,  the  natives  who  were  standing 
by  named  correctly  the  species  of  .fishes  by 
which  they  were  emitted,  being  guided  pro- 
bably by  their  size,  and  by  their  coming  up 
singly  or  in  larger  numbers.  After  a  bubble 
of  air  has  appeared,  but  a  short  time  elapses 
before  the  head  of  the  fish  appears  protrud- 
ing above  the  surface  of  the  mud.  There 
is  no  difficulty  in  securing  a  fish  when  he 
shows  himself  in  this  way,  as  the  blades  of 
grass,  which  have  been  arranged  so  as  to 
cross  each  other  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
mud,  form  a  net  through  which  he  can- 
not easily  force  his  way  back.  I  remained 
watching  the  process  for  about  an  hour, 
during  which  I  saw  eleven  fishes  taken,  and 
the  natives  told  me  that  as  the  day  advanced 
larger  fishes  would  be  caught,  and  in  greater 
numbers.  None  of  those  I  saw  taken  were 


large.  They  were  of  three  species  :  connia 
(ophiocephalus  kelaarti),  magoora,  and 
hoonga  (clarias  taysmanii).  It  is  obvious 
that  this  mode  of  catching  the  fishes  is  en- 
tirely based  upon  the  fact  that  they  cannot 
breathe  water,  but  are  forced  to  ascend  at 
stated  intervals  to  the  surface  to  breathe 
atmospheric  air — a  fact  which  I  afterwards 
verified  by  drowning  two  or  three  speci- 
mens by  inverting  a  net  over  them." 

In  1866,  when  engaged  in  carrying  out 
experiments  by  order  of  government,  on  the 
introduction  of  fishes  from  the  plains  to  the 
waters  of  the  Neilgherry  Hills,  Dr.  Day 
ascertained  that  the  walking  fishes  and 
some  other  genera  could  be  carried  for  long 
distances  in  water  mixed  with  mud ;  where- 
as if  the  water  were  pure,  they  soon  died. 
The  solution  of  this  apparently  remarkable 
phenomenon,  as  afforded  by  a  series  of  in- 
genious experiments  which  he  subsequently 
made,  shows  that  these  fishes  respire 
air  directly  from  the  atmosphere  and  not 
through  the  gills,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
muddy  water  does  not  pass  through  those 
organs ;  and,  further,  that  the  mud  is  of 
direct  service  towards  decreasing  the  agita- 
tion to  which  the  fishes  were  exposed  when 
travelling  in  vessels  containing  clear  water. 
The  following  are  brief  descriptions  of  his 
chief  experiments : 

No.  1.  Three  walking  fishes  were  placed 
in  a  vessel,  containiag  fresh  water,  and  were 
prevented  reaching  the  surface  by  a  dia- 
phragm of  net.  At  the  end  of  four  minutes 
they  all  became  excited  and  tried  to  reach 
the  surface.  The  largest  and  strongest 
fish  only  lived  one  hour  and  twenty-eight 
minutes,  the  others  dying  some  minutes 
earlier.  On  opening  their  gill  covers  under 
water  and  pressing  the  gills,  no  air  escaped. 

No.  2.  Three  similar  fishes  were  then 
placed  in  the  same  vessel  as  that  in  which 
the  others  had  died,  the  water  not  having 
been  removed,  but  the  diaphragm  being 
now  placed  an  inch  above  the  water,  while 
it  was  previously  an  inch  below  it.  These 
fishes  were  taken  out  in  ten  hours  quite  well 
and  lively. 

No.  3.  Three  water  breathers  and  three 
loaches  were  placed  in  the  same  vessel 
prepared  as  in  the  first  experiment.  The 
water  breathers  remained  unaffected,  but 
the  loaches  died  in  eight  hours.  The  reason 
why  the  latter  lived  so  long,  is  due  to  this 
species  (platacanthus  agrensis)  having  a 
receptacle  for  air  in"  the  first  vertebra  at 
the  base  of  the  skull. 

No.  4.  Three  specimens  of  walking  fishes 
were  then  placed  on  some  wet  grass  in  an 
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earthen  vessel.  At  the  end  of  three  hours 
they  were  alive  and  well. 

No.  5,  A  bandage  was  tightly  stretched 
around  the  head  of  one  of  these  fishes,  so 
as  entirely  to  prevent  it  from  opening  its 
gills.  It  was  then  placed  in  a  globe  of 
water,  and  at  the  end  of  twenty- four  hours 
was  as  lively  as  possible.  In  this  case  there 
was  direct  evidence  that  the  fish  must  have 
sustained  life  by  aerial  respiration. 

No.  6.  A  water  breather  similarly  ban- 
daged died  in  thirty-four  hours ;  but  in 
this  case,  owing  to  the  external  form  of  the 
fish,  the  gill  cover  could  not  be  entirely 
closed. 

No.  7.  A  walking  fish  was  placed  in  a 
dry  cloth  at  9.55  A.M.  and  left  without  any 
moisture,  the  temperature  being  seventy- 
five  degrees.  It  lived  until  1.20  P.M.,  oc- 
casionally opening  its  mouth  and  taking 
in  air.  At  12.15  it  moved  across  the  table 
and  fell  on  the  ground ;  and  it  had  pro- 
ceeded several  feet  across  the  room  before 
it  was  picked  up.  The  fall  probably  has- 
tened its  death.  Another  of  these  fishes 
eighteen  inches  long,  lived  for  sixteen  hours, 
•wrapped  up  in  a  dry  cloth,  and  placed  in  a 
closed  cupboard. 

No.  8.  A  number  of  these  fishes  were 
placed  in  a  tub,  with  a  small  amount  of 
water  and  plenty  of  common  grass.  No 
other  food  was  allowed  them ;  but  at  the 
end  of  three  weeks  they  were  perfectly  well 
and  lively. 

There  is  considerable  discrepancy  among 
naturalists  as  to  the  anatomical  peculiarities 
which  allow  these  and  some  other  genera 
of  fishes  to  exist  for  a  comparatively  long 
period  out  of  water.  Professor  Owen  ob- 
serves that,  "  Accessory  respiratory  organs, 
acting  chiefly  as  a  reservoir  or  filter  of 
water,  are  developed  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  pharynx  or  gullet  in  the  climbing 
perch  (anabas  scandens)  and  allied  fishes 
of  amphibious  habits ;  they  are  complex 
folds  of  slightly  vascular  membrane,  sup- 
ported on  sinuous  plates ;  whence  this  family 
of  fishes  is  called  labyrinthibranchii;"  and 
he  copies  curious  figures  of -the  labyrinthic 
reservoir  of  anabas.  Griinther  states  that 
''  the  ophiocephalidae  (or  walking  fishes) 
have  a  cavity  accessory  to  the  gill  cavity 
for  the  purposes  of  retaining  water." 

Following  these  authorities,  Dr.  Day 
si-arted  with  the  belief  that  this  cavity  was 
for  the  purpose  of  retaining  water  to  be 
gradually  doled  out  to  the  gills  when  the 
fish  was  out  of  water,  with  the  object  of 
keeping  those  organs  moist,  and  thus  able 
to  obtain  oxygen  from  the  air.  Personal 


observation  led  him,  however,  to  arrive  at 
a  different  conclusion.  He  found  that  the 
cavity  or  reservoir  does  not  contain  water, 
but  has  a  moist  secreting  surface,  and  that 
it  contains  air,  which  is  retained  there  for 
respiratory  purposes  ;  he  believes  that  this 
air,  after  having  been  thus  employed,  is 
ejected  by  the  mouth.  If  the  fish  be 
kept  under  water,  this  cavity,  which  is 
surrounded  by  bony  tissue,  becomes  filled 
with  water,  which  cannot  be  discharged ; 
and  as  the  cavity  cannot  be  emptied,  the 
water  becomes  carbonised,  and  unfit  for 
oxygenating  the  blood.  The  whole  respi- 
ratory process  thus  becomes  thrown  upon 
the  gills ;  and  this  will  account  for  the  fact 
noticed  by  Dr.  Day,  that  when  the  fish  is 
in  a  state  of  quiescence  it  will  live  much 
longer  in  exclusion  from  atmospheric  air 
than  when  excited  and  moving  about  in 
the  water. 

A  strange-looking,  finless,  snake-like  eel, 
the  symbranchus  cuchia,  found  in  holes  in 
the  Indian  marshes,  affords  a  good  example 
of  an  air-breathing  fish.  The  peculiarities 
of  its  breathing  apparatus  are  described 
by  Professor  Owen  in  vol.  i.,  p.  487  of  his 
Anatomy  of  Vertebrates.  It  is  suflicient 
for  the  general  reader  to  know  that  the  gills 
are  in  a  mere  rudimentary  state,  and  that 
the  respiratory  process  is  transferred  to  a 
receptacle  on  each  side  of  the  head,  above 
the  branchial  arches.  The  cavities  are 
connected  by  an  opening  with  the  mouth, 
and  are  lined  with  a  highly  vascular  mem- 
brane, to  which  impure  venous  blood  is 
conveyed.  These  cavities  thus  act  as  lungs, 
and  the  blood  permeating  their  vessels,  is 
changed  from  the  venous  to  the  arterial 
state.  Although  the  anatomical  arrange- 
ment of  the  blood  vessels  is  such  that  about 
half  of  the  volume  of  the  blood  transmitted 
from  the  heart  is  conveyed  to  the  aorta  with- 
out .being  exposed  to  the  action  of  air,  the 
fish  (notwithstanding  its  reptilian  form  of 
circulation)  is  not  "  of  a  sluggish  and  torpid 
nature,"  as  Professor  Owen  asserts,  but  is 
very  active  in  its  movements,  and  almost 
invariably  gives  rise  to  an  exciting  chase 
over  the  grass  before  it  can  be  captured. 

Most  of  the  great  tenacity  of  life  for 
which  many  of  the  Indian  fresh- water  fishes 
are  famed  is,  no  doubt,  as  Dr.  Day  observes, 
"  due  to  their  capability  of  respiring  at- 
mospheric air."  In  India  the  majority  of 
inland  acanthopterygians*  are  compound 
breathers,  as,  for  example,  the  whole  of 

*  The  acanthopteri  or  acanthopterygians  are  an  ex- 
tensive order  of  fishes  so  called  from  the  prickly  and 
inflexible  character  of  the  rays  in  the  fins. 
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the  hollow-headed  fishes  as  well  as  many 
siluroids  and  some  of  the  loaches.  This 
method  of  respiration  appears  to  be  a  wise 
provision  of  nature  to  enable  the  fish, 
during  periodic  dry  seasons,  to  migrate 
from  pond  to  pond  in  search  of  water  in 
which  their  natural  food  still  exists.  In 
experiments  he  made  with  the  climbing 
perch  at  Cochin,  he  found  that  they  would 
live  without  moisture  for  twenty  -  four 
hours,  or  even  longer ;  while  in  Calcutta 
the  fishermen  keep  them  alive  and  well  for 
four  or  five  days,  in  earthen  pots  without 
water. 

Dr.  Day  has  collected  a  number  of  in- 
stances of  the  migration  of  fishes  by  land 
from  one  piece  of  water  to  another.  Mr. 
Morris,  the  Government  agent  at  Tririco- 
malee,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Emerson  Tennent, 
states  that  as  the  tanks  dry  up,  the  fishes 
•congregate  in  the  little  pools  in  which 
only  some  thick  mud  is  left ;  and  as  the 
moisture  further  evaporates,  they  crawl 
away  in  hundreds  in  every  direction  in 
search  of  fresh  water.  He  has  seen  them 
at  a  distance  of  sixty  yards  from  the  tanks, 
still  struggling  onward  over  the  cracks 
and  indentations  of  dried  mud.  Sir  John 
Bowring  states  that  in  Siam  he  saw  "  fishes 
leaving  the  river  Meinam,  gliding  over  the 
wet  banks,  and  losing  themselves  amongst 
the  trees  in  the  jungles."  He  also  states, 
•on  the  authority  of  Bishop  Pallegoix,  that 
some  of  these  ''  travelling  fishes  "  can  wan- 
der more  than  a  league  from  the  water. 
We  have  the  undoubted  evidence  of  many 
Europeans  that  the  climbing  perch  can 
travel  by  land,  at  all  events,  for  short  dis- 
tances, such  migrations  usually  occurring 
in  the  early  morning,  when  the  dew  is  on 
the  ground.  Mr.  E.  L.  Layard  once  met 
a  number  of  perch-like  fishes,  probably  the 
anabas,  travelling  along  a  hot  and  dusty 
gravel  road  at  midday. 

It  is  not  only  in.  India  and  Ceylon  that 
fishes  exhibit  these  migratory  tendencies. 
In  many  parts  of  Europe,  including  Eng- 
land, eels  have  been  known  to  travel  con- 
siderable distances  from  ponds  to  rivers, 
.and  vice  versa.  In  the  West  Indies  the 
flat-headed  hassar  (doras  bancockii)  may 
be  seen  marching  in  large  droves,  some- 
times during  the  whole  night,  from  dried- 
tip  tanks  to  pools  of  water.  Humboldt 
saw  another  species  of  doras  (d.  crocodili) 
leaping  over  the  dry  ground,  supported  by 
its  pectoral  fins ;  and  he  was  told  of  another 
specimen  that  had  climbed  a  hillock  some 
twenty  feet  in  height. 

Dr.  Day  discusses  at  considerable  length 


a  very  curious  subject  which  has  never 
been  clearly  explained,  namely,  the  sudden 
appearance,  in  various  parts  of  India,  of 
large  heal  thy  adult  fishes,  with  others  of  pro- 
portional sizes,  immediately  after  a  heavy 
fall  of  rain,  in  situations  which  have  been  t 
perfectly  dry  and  hard  for  months.  After 
showing  the  fallacy  of  Yarrell's  theory  of 
the  sudden  vivification  of  ova  by  the  rain, 
he  points  out  the  almost  certainty  of  the 
phenomenon  being  due  to  the  estivation  of 
the  fishes  during  the  dry  season — a  process 
closely  analogous  to  the  hybernation  of 
many  animals.  The  low  organisation  of 
many  genera  of  fishes  would  predispose 
them  to  a  state  of  torpidity,  such  as  is 
known  to  occur  in  the  dry  season  in  other 
animals,  as  the  lepidosiren,  certain  croco- 
diles, &c.  That  many  of  them  are  capable 
of  burrowing,  is  easily  seen  by  watching 
their  proceedings  in  an  aquarium,  where, 
if  the  water  be  disturbed,  or  if  they  be  other- 
~wise  alarmed,  certain  loaches  and  various 
other  fishes  dive  at  once,  and  totally  dis- 
appear by  burying  themselves  in  the  sand. 
The  pectoral  fins  are  the  agents  the  fishes 
employ  in  this  process.  That  they  actually 
do  burrow,  is  incontestably  proved  by  nu- 
merous observations.  The  callichthys  aspar 
has  been  found  where  wells  were  sunk 
in  certain  parts  of  the  West  Indies.  An 
anabas  was  obtained  by  Sir  Emerson 
Tennent  that  had  been  dug  out  of  a 
dried-up  tank,  a  foot  and  a  half  below  the 
surface  ;  and  he  was  informed  by  a  gentle- 
man of  undoubted  veracity,  Mr.  Whiting, 
that  he  had  been  twice  present  when  the 
villagers  were  engaged  in  digging  up 
fishes.  He  described  the  ground  as  firm 
and  hard,  and  the  fishes  as  being  full- 
grown  (about  a  foot  long)  and  jumping  on 
the  bank  when  exposed  to  the  light. 

When  Dr.  Day  was  engaged  in  the  com- 
position of  the  article  from  which  we  have 
been  drawing  our  present  materials,  the 
scientific  world  had  heard  nothing  of  a 
remarkable  mud-fish  which  is  found  in 
New  Zealand.  In  the  autumn  of  1867,  Dr. 
Giinther,  the  well-known  author  of  The 
Catalogue  of  Fishes  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, received  a  letter  from  Dr.  Hector, 
the  Government  geologist  in  New  Zealand, 
giving  a  sketch  of  a  fish  five  and  a  half 
inches  long,  which  was  found  at  a  depth  of 
four  feet  from  the  surface,  in  a  stiff  clay 
imbedding  roots  of  trees.  The  locality  is 
thirty-seven  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Hokitika  river,  and  three  miles  from  the 
sea,  and  had  at  one  time  been  a  back- 
water of  the  river,  during  floods.  Little  more 
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than  two  years  ago  it  was  a  swamp,  covered 
by  dense  forest ;  a  party  of  gold  miners 
have  pierced  it  in  all  directions,  so  that  for 
about  that  period  no  surface  or  river  water 
could  have  collected  in  it,  and  it  is  now 
quite  drained.  Dr.  Hector  further  adds 
that  the  early  settlers  in  New  Zealand  were 
frequently  much  astonished  by  digging  up 
fishes  along  with  the  potatoes  which  they 
had  planted  in  the  rich  swampy  land. 
Mr.  Schaw,  the  warden  of  the  district,  has 
examined  seven  or  eight  specimens  of  these 
fishes,  which  were  found  enclosed  in  hollows 
in  the  clay.  He  found  that  when  first  ex- 
tracted they  moved  freely,  but  when  placed 
in  water  they  got  sluggish,  and  soon 
died.  They  varied  from  three  to  seven 
inches  in  length.  Accompanying  Dr. 
Hector's  letter  and  sketch  was  the  actual 
fish,  that  had  sat  for  his  picture.  Dr. 
Giinther  regards  it  as  the  type  of  a  new 
genus,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  neo- 
channa;  it  belongs  to  the  family  of  ga- 
laxida?,  but,  in  being  devoid  of  neutral  fins,  it 
differs  from  galaxias — a  remarkable  genus 
which  is  most  developed  in  New  Zealand, 
but  extends  westward  to  New  South  Wales 
and  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  eastward  to 
the  southernmost  parts  of  America.  It 
also  differs  from  the  last-named  genus,  in 
having  small  and  almost  rudimentary  eyes, 
indicating  that  it  lives  habitually  in  mud 
or  swampy  places.  All  galaxias  are  re- 
markably fat,  and  this  was  the  case  in 
the  neochanna  forwarded  to  Dr.  Giinther, 
who  was  much  surprised  to  find  that,  so 
far  from  having  undergone  a  protracted 
trial  of  fasting,  its  stomach  was  distended 
with  food,  consisting  of  the  half-digested 
remains  of  the  larvse  or  grubs  of  a  dipter- 
ous insect.  In  conclusion,  he  directs  at- 
tion  to  the  fact  that  in  numerous  groups 
of  fishes  living  permanently  in  mud  or 
periodically  in  dry  ground,  the  ventral  fins, 
having  no  duties  to  perform,  are  either 
rudimentary,  or  totally  absent. 

The  peculiar  cavity  in  the  head  occurring 
in  the  Indian  walking  fishes,  has  clearly 
nothing  to  do  with  the  process  of  asstivation, 
because  it  is  not  only  the  hollow-headed 
acanthopterygians  which  then  re-appear 
after  rain,  but  also  the  cyprinidse  or  carp 
family  and  others.  The  aestivation  that 
occurs  in  hot  and  dry  countries  is  ap- 
parently identical  with  the  hybernation  of 
various  animals,  as  bats,  bears,  dormice, 
certain  birds,  and  several  fishes  in  cold 
regions.  Even  in  England,  eels  bury  them- 
selves a  foot  or  deeper  in  the  mud  during 
the  winter  months.  Carp  have  been  found 


in  great  numbers  lying  closely  packed  to- 
gether, and  buried  in  the  mud  at  the 
bottom  of  fish-ponds  in  exceptionally  severe 
weather;  according  to  Yarrell,  soles  fre- 
quent the  river  Arun  nearly  up  to  the  town 
of  Arundel,  and  have  been  found  in  that 
neighbourhood  buried  in  the  sand  during 
the  colder  months. 

We  shall  conclude  this  article  with  a 
few  words  on  the  climbing  perch  (anabas 
scandens).  Does  this  fish  really  deserve 
the  names  of  anabas  the  ascender,  or  scan- 
dens  the  climber  ?  From  our  childhood 
we  have  seen  and  admired  pictures  of  this 
perch,  some  six  feet  high  up  a  tree  by  the 
river  side.  Are  we,  in  these  days  of  scep- 
ticism, ruthlessly  to  knock  it  down  from  its 
proud  position  ?  For  the  earliest  record  of 
its  climbing  propensities  we  are  indebted 
to  two  Mahomedan  travellers,  who  visited 
India  in  the  ninth  century,  and  left  a  re- 
cord of  their  observations,  which  has  been 
translated  into  French  by  M.  Reinaud. 
They  mention  a  sea-fish  which,  leaving  its 
natural  element,  climbed  cocoa-nut  trees 
and  drank  the  juice  of  the  plant.  After 
an  interval  of  little  short  of  a  thousand 
years,  Lieutenant  Daldorf,  in  1791,  wrote 
to  inform  Sir  Joseph  Banks  that  he  had 
observed  this  fish,  five  feet  from  the  ground 
on  the  stem  of  a  palmira  tree.  In  corro- 
boration  of  these  statements,  the  Tamil 
designation  of  this  fish  is  pannieri,  a 
"  climber  of  palmira  trees,"  and  in  Malabar 
and  elsewhere  the  natives  fully  believe  in 
its  climbing  powers.  On  the  other  hand, 
neither  Buchanan,  the  author  of  The  Fishes 
of  the  Ganges ;  nor  Carter,  author  of  The 
Malayan  Fishes ;  nor  Sir  Emerson  Ten- 
nent,  could  find  any  direct  evidence  of  these 
powers,  nor  did  they  ever  hear  them  noticed 
by  the  natives  of  the  Malay  peninsula  or 
Ceylon.  Dr.  Day  does  not  give  a  decided 
opinion  on  the  subject,  but  he  observes 
that  the  climbing  perch  possesses  such 
jumping  powers  that  it  cannot  be  kept  in 
an  aquarium,  unless  the  top  be  covered  over. 
Without  this  precaution  it  will  contrive  to 
escape,  even  when  the  water  is  a  foot  or 
more  from  the  top. 

Dr.  Day  is,  we  believe,  still  engaged  in 
attempting  to  stock,  either  by  means  of 
ova  or  young  fishes,  some  of  the  principal 
rivers  of  India  ;  and  has  already  published 
one  or  two  official  reports  on  his  progress. 
Considering  the  frequency  of  famine  in  its 
most  appalling  form  in  many  parts  of  our 
vast  Indian  possessions,  we  need  hardly 
add  that  he  has  our  sincere  wishes  that 
he  may  prove  successful  in  introducing 
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a  new  and  rapidly  increasing  source  of 
food  into  countries  where  it  is  often  sorely 
wanted. 


THE  VOICES  IN  THE  FIR  WOOD. 

> 

THEEB'S  ever  a  soft,  low  breathing  through  the  fir-trees 

long  dark  ranks, 
When  the  violets  cloud  with  purple  the  cone-strewn 

mossy  banks ; 
There's  a  soft  and  murmurous  stirring,  how  faint  soe'er 

it  be, 
Though  not  a  cloud  is  sailing  upon  the  sky's  blue  sea. 

There's  a  soft  low  simmering  whisper  when  the  summer 

flowers  are  still, 
And  not  a  sound  is  stirring  but  the  sheep-bells  on  the 

hill; 
There's  a  soft  low  murmur  spreading  all  through  the 

sombre  trees, 
Dim,  distant  lamentations  of  the  prisoned  Dryades. 

It's  like  the  distant  surging  of  an  ocean  ill  at  rest, 

Bound  some  sleeping  lotus-island  hid  in  the  golden 
west, 

Where,  on  pebbles  that  are  jewels,  the  long,  broad,  roll- 
ing tide 

Shouts  with  a  laughing  anger,  and  a  half  lazy  pride. 

It's  like  the  banshee's  wailing,  heard  from  a  distant  fen  ; 
It's  like  the  fairies  mourning  the  earlier  race  of  men, 
Those  chieftains  who  once  proudly  wore  the  bracelet, 

crown,  and  chain, 
And  now,  beside  their  crumbling  swords,  sleep  calmly 

'neath  the  plain. 

But  the  voices  wax  more  terrible  in  the  damp,  cold 

autumn  eves, 
When  down  the  long,  dim  riding  come  driving  storms 

of  leaves, 
That  swell  to  tigrish  ravings,  and  roars,  as  when  Jove's 

thunder, 
Smote  the  crushed  and  stricken  giants,  and  drave  their 

hosts  asunder. 

They  charge,  with  swelling  fury,  like  horsemen  hurled 

to  break 
The  close  ranks  of  the  legions  no  storms  of  war  could 

shake, 
Those  dark-browed  sinewy  Romans,  that  here  once  faced 

the  spears, 
And  lie  beneath  us,  all  unwept  but  by  the  dew  drops' 

tears. 

When  the  wind,  with  a  madman's  frenzy,  raves  scream- 
ing in  despair, 

And  tries  to  wrench,  by  their  tangled  roots,  the  saplings 
green  and  fair ; 

Those  gusts  of  surging  anger,  that  roll  through  the 
tossing  trees, 

Are  the  frantic  lamentations  of  the  prisoned  Dryades. 


THE  LAST  NEW  EDEN. 

SINCE  the  days  of  the  ill-fated  Darien 
expedition,  and  the  more  recent  times  of 
that  flourishing  speculation,  the  Eden  Land 
Corporation,  and  its  slimy  settlement  on 
the  banks  of  the  Father  of  Waters,  the 
swindling  of  emigrants  has  -been  a  lu- 
crative profession.  Outfitters,  agents,  and 
shipowners  have  waxed  fat  upon  it ;  the 
scanty  savings  of  the  intending  emigrant, 
have  been  for  too  many  years  the  prey  of 


a  vile  tribe  of  blood-suckers  and  parasites. 
To  induce  emigrants  to  buy  what  they  do 
not,  and  cannot  by  any  possibility,  want ; 
and  to  supply  the  articles  of  which  they 
really  do  stand  in  need,  at  the  highest  pos- 
sible prices,  of  the  lowest  possible  quality, 
and  in  the  largest  possible  quantity,  con- 
stitute one  branch  of  this  predatory  profes- 
sion. To  charge  all  sorts  of  expenses  and 
commissions  for  services  that  have  not  been 
rendered,  is  the  occupation  of  the  second, 
or  agent  department;  while  the  oppor- 
tunities ready  to  the  hand  of  the  transport 
or  shipping  branch  of  the  business,  are 
charmingly  profitable.  Consider  the  berths, 
for  which  extra  payment  is  enforced,  and 
which  turn  out  to  be  rickety  planks ;  think 
of  the  special  cabin  accommodation  for 
married  couples,  provided  at  a  special 
charge,  and  only  accommodating  the  ship- 
owner's pocket.  What  scope  is  there  for 
swindling,  in  the  provisions ;  in  the  weevilly 
biscuit,  the  damaged  pork,  the  lime  juice, 
artfully  prepared  from  alien  substances 
by  the  ingenuity  of  chemistry,  the  musty 
rice,  the  mouldy  flour  !  Go  to  any  great 
port  of  departure  for  emigrants,  and  ad- 
mire the  rickety  old  tubs,  which  repre- 
sent the  fine,  fast-sailing,  copper-bottomed 
liners  of  the  advertisements ;  tubs  only 
good  enough  to  carry  emigrants,  and  for 
the  loss  of  which  heavy  insurances  easily 
console  owners.  Talk  to  some  of  the  fa- 
vourite captains  and  experienced  surgeons, 
and  ponder  over  the  probable  delights  of 
a  three  Or  four  months'  voyage  under  their 
auspices  ! 

This  is  the  dark  side  of  the  picture.  It 
is  by  no  means  to  be  understood  that  all 
emigrants'  outfitters  are  cozening  knaves; 
that  all  emigrants'  brokers  and  agents  cheat; 
and  that  all  emigrant  ships  are  ill-found, 
ill-fitted,  and  ill-officered.  The  careful  emi- 
grant can  be  as  well  and  as  honestly  served 
as  any  other  traveller ;  there  are  good  and 
bad  in  all  trades.  But  it  unfortunately  hap- 
pens, from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  that 
the  emigrant  is  peculiarly  exposed  to  robbery 
and  deceit.  He  is  usually  in  a  hurry.  His 
chief  anxiety  is  to  get  away  from  the  old 
country  with  its  recollections  of  struggle, 
and  defeat,  and  vain  striving.  His  thoughts 
are  all  of  that  new  land  whither  he  is  going, 
where  there  is  room  and  scope  enough  for 
workers,  be  they  ever  so  numerous.  What 
matters  it  if  people  do  take  advantage  of 
his  ignorance  ?  What  matter  the  discom- 
fort and  misery  of  the  voyage,  so  that  the 
Promised  Land  be  reached  at  last  ? 

It  is  not  always,  however,  to  be  pre-sup- 
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posed  that  the  intending  emigrant  has  clear 
and  definite  ideas  on  the  subject  of  his  pro- 
mised land.  Where  it  is,  what  it  is  like, 
and  Avhat  are  its  capabilities,  subjects  of 
the  highest  importance  to  him,  are,  never- 
theless, subjects  on  which  many  emigrants 
have  the  haziest  ideas.  No  doubt  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  Canada,  New 
Zealand,  Australia,  the  United  States,  and 
other  such  beaten  tracks  for  the  adventur- 
ous, are  well  enough  known,  even  in  the  dul- 
lest and  remotest  districts  of  this  country. 
Trustworthy  information  concerning  them 
can  be  readily  obtained,  and  there  is  not 
much  fear  of  even  the  most  ignorant  going 
very  far  wrong.  It  is  when  the  beaten 
tracks  are  left,  that  the  danger  begins. 
The  less  known  the  country,  the  more 
magnificent  are  the  promises  of  the  agent. 
The  more  florid  the  descriptions  of  the 
agent,  the  more  eager  is  the  ignorant 
victim  to  swallow  the  bait.  Dazzled  by 
the  brilliant  promises  of  the  fluent  sales- 
man, the  unfortunate  emigrant  invests  his 
little  all  in  an  eligible  lot,  and  too  often 
finds  too  late,  that  his  Eden  is  a  fool's 
paradise.  When  once  the  money  is  got, 
and  the  victim  is  packed  off,  his  future  fate 
is  usually  a  matter  of  supreme  indifference 
to  the  Mr.  Scadder  who  has  robbed  him. 
That  astute  personage  well  knows  that 
whatever  may  happen  to  his  man  in  the 
wilderness  to  which  he  has  been  sent,  he  is, 
at  all  events,  pretty  certain  never  to  get 
home  again  and  demand  his  money  back. 
Thus  Scadder  lives  and  prospers,  and,  as 
the  race  of  the  credulous  and  ignorant 
never  ceases  out  of  the  land,  fresh  dupes 
succeed  and  the  emigration  agency  never 
lacks  clients. 

These  assertions  may  be  illustrated  by  a 
little  story  of  certain  South  American  emi- 
grants of  quite  recent  date. 

The  edifying  history  has  just  been  com- 
municated to  our  parliament,  through  the 
medium  of  a  despatch  addressed  by  the 
Hon.  A.  H.  Gordon,  Governor  of  Trinidad, 
to  Earl  Granville.  It  seems  that  in  the 
month  of  February,  1868,  a  company,  bear- 
ing the  grandiloquent  title  of  the  "  Ameri- 
can, English,  and  Venezuelan  Trading  and 
Commercial  Company,"  was  incorporated 
according  to  the  forms  of  law,  in  the  city  of 
Richmond,  in  Virginia,  in  the  United  States. 
The  company  was  described  as  being  based 
upon  a  grant  of  land  made  by  the  Vene- 
zuelan government  to  Dr.  Henry  M.  Price 
and  associates,  September  13th,  1805,  and 
its  objects  were  declared  to  be  the  esta- 
blishment of  certain  lines  of  steamers  be- 


tween New  Orleans  and  the  ports  on  the 
Orinoco  river  in  Venezuela.  Trade,  com- 
merce, and  the  carrying  of  passengers  and 
freight,  were  announced  as  its  chief  busi- 
ness. A  board  of  directors,  all  resident  in 
the  United  States — with  the  exception  of 
one  gentleman,  Mr.  J.  Frederick  Pattison, 
described  as  of  America- square,  in  the  city 
of  London,  England  —  was  appointed  to 
manage  affairs.  The  capital  was  fixed  at 
two  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  company, 
without  loss  of  time,  proceeded  to  business. 
It  would  appear  that  the  point  which  first 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  directors  was 
not  so  much  the  establishment  of  the  line 
of  steamers,  and  the  attainment  of  the 
other  more  immediately  specified  objects  of 
the  association,  as  the  development  of  the 
territory  ceded  by  the  Venezuelan  govern- 
ment to  Dr.  Price.  Two  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  square  miles  (the  extent  of  the 
little  piece  of  ground  in  question),  is  a 
good  property  for  a  company  with  a  capital 
of  two  millions  of  dollars,  especially  when 
the  land  is  very  thinly  populated.  It  is 
only  natural  that  the  directors  should 
have  felt  anxious  to  promote  emigration  to 
Venezuela,  and  to  establish  on  their  do- 
main colonies  of  industrious  agriculturists, 
miners,  and  planters,  whose  payments  for 
land  would  increase  the  resources  of  the 
company,  and  whose  exports  and  imports 
would,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  keep  the 
line  of  steamers  and  the  other  branches 
of  the  company's  business  in  constant  and 
lucrative  work.  The  method  by  which  the 
managers  sought  to  attain  the  desired  end 
is  to  be  gathered  from  an  interesting  little 
volume,  published  in  London,  under  the 
auspices  of  Mr.  James  Frederick  Pattison 
— not  of  America,  but,  the  next  thing  to  it, 
of  America- square — "director-general  in 
Europe  of  the  company."  This  literary 
treasure  is  called,  the  Emigrant's  Vade 
Mecum,  or  Guide  to  the  Price  Grant  in 
Venezuelan  Guyana. 

It  appears  from  this  work,  which  is  quoted 
in  Mr.  Gordon's  despatch,  and  is  now  before 
us,  that  of  all  places  in  the  world  for  the 
emigrant,  Venezuelan  Guyana  is  the  very 
best ;  and,  further,  that  in  the  whole  of  Ve- 
nezuela there  is  not  such  another  eligible 
situation  as  Dr.  Price's  grant.  Watered 
not  only  by  the  mighty  Orinoco,  but  by 
such  minor  though  still  splendid  streams 
as  the  Caroni  and  the  Caura;  rich,  to  a 
fault  almost,  in  the  luxuriance  of  its  pro- 
duce, it  is  glowingly  described.  Every- 
thing grows  in  Venezuela.  Cotton,  sugar, 
coffee,  cocoa,  rice,  tapioca,  sago,  corn, 
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tobacco,  drugs,  and  medicinal  plants  of 
every  description,  are  all  at  home  in  the 
happy  land.  Do  you  want  indigo,  dragon's 
blood,  cochineal,  logwoods,  or  vanilla  ? 
Venezuela  is  the  place  for  you.  Are  you 
in  the  lumber  trade,  and  do  you  long  for 
vast  forests  of  mahogany,  live  oak,  cedar, 

(  ship  timber,  and  all  sorts  of  hard  woods  ? 

'  Come  to  Venezuela.  If  you  are  eccentric 
in  your  vegetable  tastes,  Venezuela  can 
supply  you  with  Bahema  wood,  the  bombax 
ceiba,  the  chiqui-chiqui  palm,  and  even  the 
generous  milk  tree  or  palo  de  vaca.  Do 
your  commercial  tastes  incline  to  the  mis- 
cellaneous ?  Venezuela  can  set  you  up 
with  ox  hides,  deer  hides,  rich  oils,  wax, 
india-rubber,  asphalte,  petroleum,  sulphur, 
and  (in  short)  everything  else  that  there  is 
a  market  for  anywhere.  Gold,  silver,  coal, 
diamonds,  quicksilver,  iron,  and  pearls, 
abound.  There  is  no  special  mention  of 
the  oysters  which  produce  the  pearls ;  but 
they  are  to  be  had,  no  doubt,  at  nothing 
per  dozen.  Are  you  afraid  that  it  may 
possibly  be  difficult  to  transport  these 
riches  to  the  mai'kets  of  the  outer  world  ? 
Read  this  paragraph  of  the  Vade  Mecum, 
and  be  consoled.  "  The  water  communica- 
tions in  this  magnanimous  grant  consist  of 
four  hundred  and  four  navigable  streams 
flowing  into  the  great  Orinoco,  making 
communication  with  Europe  safe  and  easy." 
If  you  be  a  little  surprised  at  the  word 
"magnanimous"  in  this  connexion,  recol- 
lect that  we  are  an  American  company 
(even  our  English  hailing  from  America- 
square),  and  that  we  are  transatlantically 
fond  of  long  words.  All  climates  are  to 
be  found  in  Venezuela :  all,  that  is  to 
say,  except  the  disagreeable  and  extreme. 
Birds  of  the  most  varied  plumage  and 
most  delicate  and  nutritious  flesh,  roost  in 
all  the  trees ;  fish,  "  varying  in  size  from 
the  tiniest  pan  fish  to  fish  ten  and  twelve 
feet  long,  and  weighing  from  two  hundred 
to  three  hundred  pounds,"  fill  all  the 
streams.  The  fifty  thousand  Indians  who 
inhabit  the  territory,  are  harmless  and 
friendly.  Even  if  it  be  objected  that  they 
are  uncivilised,  what  then  ?  Properly  di- 
rected, they  would  doubtless  become  useful 
members  of  society,  and  agreeable  company 
for  the  earlier  settlers. 

It  would,  on  further  examination,  appear 
that  Dr.  Price  did  not  incur  the  heavy 
responsibilities  inseparable  from  the  pro- 
prietorship of  two  hundred  and  forty  thou- 
sand square  miles  of  land,  with  no  higher 
motive  than  a  sordid  commercial  yearning 
for  profit.  Dr.  Price  was  a  citizen  of  Vir- 


ginia— of  the  State  which  suffered  more 
than  any  of  her  Confederate  sisters  in  the 
great  American  civil  war.  It  was  obvious 
to  Dr.  Price  that  it  would  be  quite  impos- 
sible for  the  Southerners,  when  defeated,  to 
settle  down  in  their  old  places.  No  !  The 
ravaged  land  must  be  left,  as  an  extract 
from  the  St.  Louis  Times  declares,  to  the 
incendiary  whose  torch  has  made  it  a  wil- 
derness. The  South  is  despoiled  and  de- 
solated. There  is  no  hope,  as  remarks 
Colonel  Belton,  a  fervid  and  "  spanglo- 
rious  "  writer,  also  quoted  in  Mr.  Patti- 
son's  volume,  absolutely  no  hope,  save  in 
expatriation.  It  is  quite  clear  to  Colonel 
Belton,  that  the  liberal  concessions  made 
by  the  Venezuelan  government,  make  that 
country  the  very  place  for  unfortunate 
Southerners.  And  Dr.  Price  having  made 
that  little  bargain  in  land  at  the  critical 
moment,  there  was  absolutely  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  at  once  enter  on  the 
occupation  of  their  new  country,  and  set  to 
work  to  grow  cotton  with  all  their  might. 

Consider  Venezuelan  Guyana  in  another 
light !  How  useful  to  those  English  set- 
tlers who  should  find  their  way  to  the 
delightful  spot !  For  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, says  the  Vade  Mecum,  that  the 
foreign  emigrant  has  always  found  a  home 
and  a  friend  in  the  Southern  States.  It  is 
by  descendants  of  the  men  who  received  the 
persecuted  Quaker,  and  the  other  victims 
of  the  "Pilgrim  Fathers,"  that  the  British 
immigrant  will  be  welcomed.  A  kindred 
race  (professing  the  same  religion,  the  pious 
Vade  Mecum  is  happy  to  reflect)  welcomes 
the  stranger  to  the  delicious  land. 

The  result  of  the  united  philanthropic 
efforts  of  the  St.  Louis  Times  and  of 
Colonel  Belton's  fervid  eloquence  appears 
to  have  been  that  a  party  of  Americans 
did  actually  start  for  a  settlement  on  the 
Caroni  river.  What  happened  to  them 
when  they  got  there,  or  whether  they  ever 
got  there,  are  matters  with  which  the  pre- 
sent paper  has  no  concern.  It  is  with  the 
operations  of  the  company,  as  they  affect 
English  people,  that  we  have  at  present  to 
deal.  The  American  people  are  as  well  able 
to  take  care  of  themselves  as  any  people 
on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  remainder  of  the  information  we 
have  to  go  upon,  and  which  brings  the  story 
of  the  company  down  to  the  latest  period, 
is  derived  from  Mr.  Gordon's  despatch  to 
Lord  Granville.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  actual  facts  throw  a  slight  shadow  over 
the  brilliant  picture  of  the  great  painter, 
Pattison. 
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Mr.  Gordon  tells  us  (under  date  Trini- 
dad 10th  March,  1870)  that  he  bad,  some 
time  before,  privately  heard  from  the 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Guyana,  that 
certain  English  colonists  had  been  sent  out 
by  a  company  having  offices  in  London,  and 
styled  the  "  Chartered  American,  English, 
and  Venezuelan  Trading  and  Commercial 
Company."  That  the  emigrants  had  been 
sent  out,  almost  destitute,  to  an  unhealthy, 
uncleared,  and  undrained  locality  on  the 
Caura  river.  A.nd  that  he  (President 
Dalla  Costa)  had  provided  these  unfor- 
tunate persons  with  three  months'  pro- 
visions, and  had  forwarded  them  to  the 
land  they  had  unhappily  bought.  Further- 
more, the  President  begged  Mr.  Gordon 
to  do  all  he  could  to  prevent  any  further 
immigration  under  similar  auspices.  Prom 
December,  1869,  until  a  few  days  before 
the  date  of  Mr.  Gordon's  despatch,  no- 
thing more  was  heard  of  the  unfortunate 
immigrants.  Early  in  March,  however, 
the  re-appearance  of  two  of  their  number, 
survivors  of  a  party  of  three  who  had 
been  sent  by  their  fellow  victims  to  seek 
assistance,  confirmed  the  gloomiest  views 
that  had  been  formed  of  the  probable 
prospects  of  the  expedition.  These  two 
gentlemen,  one  of  whom,  Mr.  Barry,  had 
been  an  officer  in  the  Third  King's  Own 
Hussars,  gave  a  lamentable  account  of 
the  disasters  that  had  attended  the  jour- 
ney of  their  party.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Mr.  Bond,  late  a  captain  in  Her  Majesty's 
Ninety-first  Highlanders,  it  had,  in  the 
previous  December,  left  the  city  of  Ciudad 
Bolivar  for  the  Caura  river. 

Mr.  Barry  and  the  other  messenger  from 
the  Caura  river  reported  that  they  had  left 
some  sixty-five  persons,  men,  women,  and 
children,  chiefly  English,  at  the  settlement. 
The  "township"  to  which  they  had  been 
sent  was  merely  a  dense,  uncleared,  tropical 
forest,  liable  in  many  places  to  be  overflowed 
by  the  river  during  the  wet  season ;  and  it 
was  the  chosen  home  of  fever  and  dysentery. 
Two  deaths  had  taken  place  at  the  settle- 
ment, and  two  elsewhere.  The  canoe  men 
had  stolen  the  greater  part  of  President 
Dalla  Costa's  provisions.  The  supply  of 
meat  (hard  jerked  beef  at  the  best)  had 
run  out,  and  a  week's  stock  of  rice  and 
country  beans  was  all  that  remained  be- 
tween the  party  and  absolute  starvation. 
Alas,  for  the  birds,  and  the  fruit,  and  the 
fish,  and  the  other  choice  articles  of  the 
Vade  Mecum  !  They  had  no  more  existence 
in  fact  than  certain  tools,  with  delusive  pro- 
mises of  which  Mrs.  Pattison  (who  appears 


to  have  transacted  Mr.  Pattison's  business 
with  Mr.  Bond's  followers)  had  charmed 
the  ears  of  her  confiding  customers.  Yes  ; 
the  advantages  of  Venezuela  turned  out  to 
be  as  mythical  as  the  agricultural  imple- 
ments which  Mrs.  Pattison  promised  to 
bring  out  with  her  for  the  use  of  the 
colonists ;  but  which,  as  the  sensible  lady 
discreetly  stayed  at  home,  were  never  sup- 
plied. What  has  since  become  of  this 
wretched,  deluded,  starving,  sixty-five  Mr. 
Gordon  does  not  inform  us.  But  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  President  Dalla  Costa  has 
added  one  more  kindness  to  the  kindnesses 
he  had  already  done  our  countrymen,  and 
has  helped  them  out  of  the  mud  of  their 
primeval  forest.  If  so,  it  is  devoutly  to  be 
wished  that  some  survivors  of  the  sixty- five 
may  eventually  confront  some  of  the  in- 
dividuals connected  with  the  management 
of  the  American,  English,  and  Venezuelan 
Trading  and  Commercial  Company.  • 

The  price  charged  by  the  company  for 
their  land  does  not  appear,  at  first  sight, 
high.  Four  pounds  for  ten  acres  sounds 
reasonable,  and,  a  reduction  being  made  to 
persons  taking  a  quantity,  the  larger  allot- 
ments were  still  cheaper.  Thus,  one  hundred 
acres  might  be  had  for  seventeen  pounds 
ten  shillings ;  and  any  fortunate  possessor  of 
twenty-five  pounds,  might  find  himself  a 
Venezuelan  landowner  to  the  extent  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres.  But,  as  the  land 
was  unhealthy,  utterly  unimproved  and 
undrained,  and  a  mere  famishing-ground, 
the  bargain  was  not  so  good  after  all  for 
the  buyer.  Anybody  can  die  miserably,  on 
a  more  contracted  area  than  ten  acres,  and 
for  less  than  four  pounds  !  For  the  seller1, 
the  terms  were  well  enough.  Dr.  Price's 
company  had  been  fortunate  enough  to 
secure  their  grant  at  the  moderate  rate  of 
four  pounds  for  three  square  miles.  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  if  Mr.  Pattison  could  only 
have  disposed  of  sufficient  land,  the  profits 
would  have  been  decidedly  comfortable. 
That  this  company  did  really  receive  a  large 
grant  of  land  in  Venezuela  seems  to  be  es- 
tablished ;  whether  the  two  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  miles  mentioned  in  the 
company's  prospectus  represent  the  actual 
quantity  allotted,  or  whether  the  same  halo 
of  romance  which  pervades  most  of  the 
statements  of  the  Vade  Mecum  has  also 
tinged  this  part  of  the  business  with  a 
roseate  hue,  may  be  open  to  question.  But 
it  appears  that  the  grant,  whatever  it  was, 
has  been  revoked,  in  consequence  of  the 
non-fulfilment  of  its  conditions  by  the  com- 
pany ;  and  that  any  future  purchasers  of 
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Mr.  Pattison's  land  warrants  will  not  even 
have  the  satisfaction  of  finding  themselves 
owners  of  graves  in  forest,  jungle,  and 
swamp. 

But  it  was  not  only  through  the  sale  of 
land  warrants  that  the  company's  coffers 
were  replenished.  Luggage  passes  were  sold 
to  the  emigrants,  and  were  represented  as 
being  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  the  bag- 
gage, on  landing  at  Bolivar,  to  enter  the 
country  duty  free.  It  must  have  made  the 
more  reflective  of  the  sixty- five  a  little  un- 
comfortable as  to  the  prospects  of  the  future 
"  Pattisonville,"  as  the  visionary  "town- 
ship" was  to  be  called,  to  find  that  these 
luggage-passes  were  received  with  no  re- 
spect whatever  by  the  Venezuelan  custom- 
house officers.  In  fact,  but  for  the  con- 
sistent kindness  of  President  Dalla  Costa, 
the  unfortunate  victims  would  have  been 
compelled  to  pay  the  custom  dues,  against 
which  they  had  fondly  hoped  their  pay- 
ments to  the  company  had  insured  them. 

Even  this  was  not  all.  A  dexterous  ap- 
peal was  made  especially  to  the  pockets  of 
the  clerical  portions  of  the  British  com- 
munity, and  was  crowned  (it  would  appear 
from  pages  31  to  34  of  the  Vade  Mecum) 
with  success.  A  circular  was  sent  round  by 
Mrs.  Pattison,  "the  wife  of  James  Frederick 
Pattison,  Esq.,  Managing  Director  of  the 
American,  English,  and  Venezuelan  Trad- 
ing and  Commercial  Company,"  pointing 
out  a  heartrending  result  of  the  ravages  of 
Sheridan  and  Sherman  in  the  Southern 
States.  The  miserable  Northerners  had 
made  away  with  all  the  books ;  what 
they  could  not  steal,  they  burnt ;  and  the 
Southern  States  were  left  without  the 
comfort  and  solace  of  literature.  There 
being  no  books  in  the  land,  it  follows  that 
the  hundred  thousand  sturdy  planters  who 
were  expected  to  flock  to  Caroni,  could  take 
no  books  with  them.  And  to  what  a  con- 
dition would  this  "reading  Christian  people" 
be  reduced  !  Would  not  a  generous  and 
clerical  British  public  subscribe  books  to 
form  the  nucleus  of  a  library  for  the  new 
colony,  where  the  native  productions  were  to 
be  cultivated  by  the  settlers  for  the  benefit 
of  themselves  and  (an  adroit  touch  this) 
of  the  European  markets  ?  Of  course  the 
generous,  and  clerical  British  public  would. 
And  it  did.  It  rained  books  on  Mrs. 
Pattison.  The  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Christian  Knowledge  heads  the  list  of 
donors,  and  Mrs.  Pattison  appears  to  have 
been  recommended  to  that  body  by  the 
Bishop  of  Llandaff  and  the  Reverend  Canon 
Dale.  Bibles,  prayer-books,  tracts,  are  the 


principal  items  in  the  catalogue  of  gifts ; 
but  there  are  one  or  two  entries,  possibly 
more  in  Mr.  Pattison's  immediate  line.  Thus, 
one  present  of  books  is  accompanied  by  a 
sovereign.  In  another  instance,  five  pounds 
are  sent  by  M.F.H.  (More  Fool  He  ?)  to  buy 
books  "  for  the  poor  afBicted  Southerners 
going  to  Caroni."  A  lady  sends  books, 
and  thirty  shillings  "  for  special  purposes." 
A  sovereign,  likewise,  comes  flying  in  for 
special  purposes ;  and,  to  crown  the  list,  a 
lady  sends  a  quantity  of  books,  a  church 
service,  an  altar  piece,  ten  pounds  for  scien- 
tific works,  and  ten  pounds  towards  a  "har- 
monium for  St.  Paul's  church  at  Caroni  !" 
For  this  same  un-built  and  utterly  non- 
existent ecclesiastical  edifice,  the  last-men- 
tioned lady's  sister  sends  "  many  illumi- 
nated texts."  Mr.  Gordon  remarks  of 
these  voluntary  contributions :  "  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Pattison  having  omitted  to  supply 
the  emigrants  with  tools,  medicines,  or 
other  necessaries,  I  need  hardly  add  that 
the  Free  Library  has  not  reached  its  in- 
tended destination." 


ARAB  POLITENESS. 

A  POLITE  people  the  Arabs — the  politest, 
at  least  in  fine  phrases — among  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth ;  for  about  three  or  four 
thousand  years  or  so  they  have  gone  on 
twisting  anew  their  guttural  language  into 
all  varieties  of  complimentary  and  stately 
forms  of  speech,  into  all  kinds  of  sugared 
expressions  for  benediction,  for  flattery, 
and  for  solicitation,  till  the  quantity  of 
small  coin  which  they  possess  in  way  of 
compliment  is  unparalleled  in  any  other 
tongue. 

Those  who  have  spent  much  time  among 
the  Arabs  can  recite  a  hundred  ways  of 
giving  benediction,  from  the  "  Allah  in- 
crease thy  substance,"  down  to  the  lower 
form  of  "  May  thy  stomach  never  know 
hunger."  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  these 
forms  of  benediction  are  generally  used 
to  precede  a  request ;  for  the  crafty  Arab 
is  a  great  solicitor,  and  well  knows  how  to 
flatter  and  cajole  the  possible  benefactor : 
"  to  him  who  is  mounted  on  an  ass,"  says 
an  Arab  proverb,  say,  "  0  my  Lord, 
may  thy  horse  fare  well,"  and  "  kiss  the 
dog  on  the  mouth,"  enjoins  another,  "  till 
you  have  got  all  from  him  that  you  re- 
quire." To  comprehend  the  pleasant  energy 
of  which  latter  saying  we  must  remem- 
ber that  the  dog  is  an  unclean  beast  for 
an  Arab,  and  that  he  cannot  even  touch 
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him  without  incurring  the  necessity  of 
ablution  before  his  next  prayer,  out  of  the 
five  daily  prayers  which  the  Monaddin  calls 
upon  him  to  perform. 

Nevertheless,  prodigal  as  the  Arab  may 
be  of  fine  phrases,  such  as  "  May  Allah 
give  thee  a  thousand-and-one  camels,"  be- 
fore you  grant  him  what  he  wants,  you 
must  not  be  altogether  unprepared  to  hear 
him  say,  if  he  should  meet  you  in  after 
time,  and  have  no  need  of  you,  "  My  horse 
may  know  you,  but  I  don't." 

However,  such  cases,  it  is  said,  are  not 
common,  although,  as  a  rule,  the  Arab 
thinks  himself  little  bound  by  any  obliga- 
tion to  an  infidel. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  characte- 
ristics of  Arab  manners  is  that  politeness 
is  not  mainly  confined,  as  with  us,  to  cer- 
tain classes  ;  but  that  its  most  refined 
rules  are  known  equally  to  all,  to  rich  and 
to  poor,  to  noble  and  to  peasant,  from  the 
borders  of  Mesopotamia  to  the  Atlantic. 

As  M.  Renan  has  observed,  there  are  no 
men  in  the  world  among  which  there  is 
so  little  difference  in  mental  culture  and 
in  dignity  of  bearing  as  the  Arab.  The 
lowest  Arab,  when  he  approaches  the  sul- 
tan, the  pasha,  or  the  shiek,  in  the  form  of 
a  suppliant,  looks  his  superior  straight 
in  the  face,  and  is  not  ashamed.  "  Allah," 
he  says,  "  regards  with  the  same  eyes  the 
cedar  and  the  hyssop,"  and  Allah  is  the 
unseen  witness  whom  the  Arab  considers, 
or  ought  to  consider,  as  present  at  every 
action  of  his  life.  Whether  he  eats,  drinks, 
sleeps,  or  goes  on  a  journey,  he  mentally 
refers  everything  to  Allah  ;  Allah,  in  fact, 
is  the  real  fountain  of  good  manners  and 
all  the  rules  of  Arab  politeness. 

Arab  good  manners,  then,  require  that  a 
man  shaH  be  decently  dressed,  and  pious 
in  every  action  of  his  life.  He  must,  to 
begin  with,  be  careful  in  all  the  ablutions 
prescribed  by  his  religion ;  he  must  have 
his  head  shaved  once  a  week,  keep  his 
beard,  not  cut,  but  carefully  trimmed,  and 
that  to  a  point;  he  must  keep,  also,  his 
upper  moustaches  clipped  to  the  level  of 
his  upper  lip,  except  at  the  corners,  so  that 
he  may  not  soil  his  dress  in  eating ;  and  he 
must  not  omit  to  keep  his  nails  in  good 
order,  never  biting  them,  but  paring  them 
carefully ;  and  even  the  parings  are  not  to 
be  thrown  carelessly  away,  but  they  must 
be  thrown  into  the  fire,  or  buried  in  the 
earth,  for  the  nails  are,  in  fact,  sacred, 
according  to  Arab  superstition. 

When  you  speak  of  the  weather,  you 
will  take  care  not  to  say,  dogmatically, 


"  The  weather  will  be  fine  or  bad  to- 
morrow;" you,  poor  finite  mortal,  should 
not  have  the  insolence  to  predict  anything 
absolutely  about  the  weather.  God  alone 
can  do  that.  All  you  can  say  is,  "  It  will 
be  fine  to-morrow,  Inshallah" — if  it  please 
God ;  and  you  must  not  even  say,  "  To- 
morrow I  will  go  to  market,"  without  the 
Inshallah.  The  Arabs  affirm  that  the  lion 
one  day  took  to  counting  over  the  ani- 
mals who  were  at  his  mercy.  "Inshallah," 
he  said,  "  I  can  carry  off  a  horse  without 
hurting  me.  Inshallah,  I  can  carry  off  a 
heifer,  and  gallop  no  whit  the  less  fast." 
But  when  he  came  to  the  sheep,  he  dis- 
dained to  use  the  Inshallah ;  therefore,  so 
at  least  report  the  Arabs,  the  lion  is  not 
able  to  carry  off  the  sheep  (the  fact  being, 
it  is  said,  that  the  lion  does  not  like  to  feel 
the  wool  of  the  sheep  in  his  mouth).  Every 
exclamation  of  surprise  or  wonder  must  be 
accompanied  by  the  expression,  "  Glory  be 
to  God,"  "  Sebahan  Allah."  And  no  decent 
Arab  will  undertake  an  expedition,  go  on 
a  hunting  party,  or  begin  any  serious 
affair  whatever  without  saying  first  Bis- 
millah ! 

If  you  speak  of  any  respectable  person 
no  longer  living,  be  sure  whenever  you 
mention  his  name  to  say,  "May  God  be 
merciful  to  me,"  "  Allah  inhhamon."  Simi- 
larly, likewise,  if  inquiries  are  made  of  you 
about  any  person  who  has  died  unknown 
to  your  interrogator,  do  not  by  any  means 
say,  in  a  coarse  way,  "  Abdallah  ben  So- 
and-so  is  dead,"  but  "May  Allah  be  mer- 
ciful to  him."  Your  companion  will  un- 
derstand you.  You  must  avoid,  moreover, 
to  speak  of  death  at  all  if  you  can  help 
it,  except  of  death  by  battle  in  the  holy 
war.  The  word  is  not  a  pleasant  one. 
Moreover,  never  ask  an  Arab  his  age  ; 
he  does  not  like  to  think  on  the  subject, 
and  generally  takes  care  to  forget  all 
about  the  date  of  his  birth ;  his  beard,  he 
says,  will  have  the  pepper-and-salt  colour 
quite  soon  enough,  and  give  him  unplea- 
sant suggestions.  Never,  moreover,  under 
an  Arab  tent  admire  a  horse,  a  child,  or 
anything  whatever  that  may  be  his  or 
hers  without  saying,  "  May  the  bless- 
ing of  Allah  be  on  it,"  or  "May  it  be 
blessed  with  the  prolongation  of  thy  life 
and  the  protection  of  Allah."  Should  you 
act  otherwise,  you  will  be  considered  an 
ill-bred  fellow,  or  an  envious  one,  perhaps, 
who  designed,  by  giving  a  cast  of  the  evil 
eye  on  the  object  of  your  admiration,  to 
bring  trouble  into  the  family. 

When  an  Arab  in  company  says  he  has 
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seen  a  dream,  all  well-bred  men  present 
cry  out  at  once  "  El  Iclier  Inshallah,"  "  The 
good  of  it  please  Allah ;"  that  is,  may  it  be 
of  good  omen. 

Should  you  condole  -with  a  person  who 
had  a  misfortune,  say,  "Inshallah,  ttou  shalt 
now  for  ever  know  no  evil;"  that  is,  thou 
hast  paid  thy  debt  to  misfortune. 

When  you  meet  a  friend  coming  out  of 
the  bath,  say,  "  May  thy  bath  be  to  thee 
like  a  bath  of  the  water  of  Zemzem,"  the 
holy  well  of  Mecca.  And  he,  if  he  be  a 
well-bred  fellow,  will  reply  "  Inshallah, 
thou  shalt  be  prosperous." 

When  you  have  gone  to  the  barber  to 
have  your  head  shaved,  and  the  operation 
is  finished,  the  barber  says,  "  With  health, 
the  shaving;"  that  is,  may  your  shaving 
do  you  good.  You  reply,  "  the  blessing  of 
Allah  upon  you." 

Should  you  pass  a  labourer,  or  inspect 
a  man's  work,  say,  "  May  God  give  thee 
strength,"  or  something  like  it.  The  reply 
will  come  pat.  "  May  Allah  be  merciful 
to  the  authors  of  your  days." 

If  you  pass  before  people  sitting  at  meals, 
say,  "May  Allah  make  thee  satisfied,"  and 
when  one  sneezes  before  you,  say,  "  May 
Allah  preserve  thee,"  which  form  of  ex- 
pression is  indeed  common  to  most  coun- 
tries ;  "  Dieu  vous  benisse." 

Should  a  man  come  into  your  room  a.nd 
leave  the  door  open,  don't  cry  out  coarsely, 
"Shut  the  door,"  but  "May  Allah  re- 
member the  carpenter  ;"  that  is,  it  appears 
you  don't  seem  to  think  he  is  of  any  use. 

You  must  never  blow  out  a  light  with 
your  breath ;  but  wave  it  out  with  your 
hand  rapidly  passed  over  it — certainly  the 
method  is  a  more  graceful  one ;  but  this  is 
not  the  only  reason — light  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  visible  signs  of  the  Deity, 
and  you  should  not  profane  it  with  the 
corrupt  breath  of  your  body. 

Do  you  want  a  light  for  your  pipe  ?  don't 
cry  out,  "Bring  me  fire!"  somebody,  es- 
pecially if  you  be  fi  Christian,  may  be 
tempted  to  reply,  "  You  will  have  enough 
of  it  by-and-bye;"  but  say,  "  Bring  me 
tranquillity." 

Do  you  want  to  get  rid  of  an  importu- 
nate solicitor  ?  hear  his  request  to  the  end 
with  patience  and  resignation,  and  then 
say,  "Allah  will  look  upon  thee,"  or  re- 
commend your  petitioner  to  Allah  in  some 
other  form,  and  if  he  be  a  good  Mussul- 
man, he  cannot  doubt  of  the  munificence  of 
Allah,  and  must  go  away  contented. 

Do  you  wish  to  escape  from  a  trouble- 
some questioner?  say  "That  is  far  from 


me,  the  knowledge  is  with  God,"  which 
after  all  is  but  a  prolonged  form  of  our 
somewhat  coarse  expression,  "  God  knows." 
The  Spaniard's  or  Italian's  phrase  of  es- 
cape seems  the  most  sensible.  Quien  sabe  ? 
Who  knows  ?  Chi  lo  sa  ?  Who  can  know 
that?  Should  you  commit  an  error  of 
any  kind  which  you  cannot  remedy,  and 
wish  to  put  an  end  to  the  condolence  of  a 
troublesome  friend,  you  have  but  to  say, 
"Hakoum  Allah  !"  "It  is  the  order  of 
God!"  or,  "Mektoub  Rebbi,"  "It  was  so 
written  of  God."  When  a  man  of  superior 
rank  questions  another,  and  the  latter 
would  avoid  reply,  he  has  but  to  say  "  You 
are  sultan,  and  you  know." 

If  you  are  in  trouble  and  wish  to  escape 
from  importunate  questions,  you  can  reply 
"  Kher  kann  ou  chorr  makann,"  "  There  is 
good,  and  there  is  no  evil;"  or  "God  is 
everywhere,"  "Kher  Rebbi  koul  mekane." 
If  you,  however,  wish  to  get  rid  alto- 
gether of  your  troublesome  companion, 
you  have  but  to  make  use  of  the  "  Lott  el 
ayeen,"  "The  turning  away  of  the  eyes;" 
that  is  to  say,  to  speak  coldly  to  the  man, 
and  cast  your  eyes  down  to  the  ground. 

Never  ask  a  chief  if  he  will  sell  his 
horse ;  you  will  seem  to  accuse  him  of 
poverty :  you  should  not  even  admire  his 
house  or  weapons.  He  feels  obliged  by 
all  the  Arab  politeness  to  offer  them  to 
you,  though  it  is  said  the  practice  in 
these  degenerate  days  is  less  followed  than 
formally. 

No  Arab  is  ever  curious.  Curiosity  with 
all  Eastern  nations  is  considered  unmanly. 
No  Arab  will  stop  in  the  street,  or  turn  his 
head  round  to  listen  to  the  talk  of  by- 
standers. No  Arab  will  dance,  play  on  an 
instrument,  or  indulge  in  cards,  or  any 
game  of  chance  :  since  games  of  chance  are 
forbidden  by  the  Koran.  Never,  moreover, 
invite  an  Arab  to  take  a  walk  with  you 
for  pleasure.  Although  the  Arabs  are  on 
occasion  good  walkers,  they  have  no  notion 
of  walking  for  amusement,  they  only  walk 
as  a  matter  of  business.  Their  temperance, 
their  constant  out-door  habits,  render  all 
exercise  for  exercise  sake  unnecessary; 
they  cannot,  therefore,  understand  the  plea- 
sure of  walking  for  walking  sake.  What 
Arabs  like  best  is  to  sit  still,  and  when 
they  see  Europeans  walking  up  and  down 
in  a  public  place  in  Algeria,  they  say, 
"Look,  look,  the  Christians  are  going  mad !" 
The  Arab  does  not  even  mount  on  horse- 
back except  as  a  matter  of  business  or  for, 
his  public  fetes  and  carousals.  And  when 
you  do  walk  you  must  never  walk  quickly. 
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just  as  in  speaking  you  should  not  talk 
fast  or  loud,  for  the  Koran  tells  you :  "  En- 
deavour to  moderate  thy  step,  and  to  speak 
in  a  low  tone,  for  the  most  disagreeable  of 
voices  is  the  voice  of  the  ass." 

Indeed,  it  was  observed  by  a  famous 
Arab :  "  Countless  are  the  vices  of  men, 
but  one  thing  will  redeem  them  all,  pro- 
priety of  speech." 

And  again.  "  Of  the  word  which  is  not 
spoken  I  am  the  master,  but  of  the  word 
which  is  spoken  I  am  the  slave." 

The  famous  proverb,  "  Speech  is  of  silver, 
but  silence  is  of  gold,"  is  a  motto  of  Arab 
origin. 

A  silent,  grave  people  the  Arabs,  and  a 
polite  one  too  as  we  said,  very  much  given, 
nevertheless,  to  highway  robbery  on  a  large 
scale,  which  they  call  razzias  in  Algeria ; 
but  the  Arab's  tent  is  always  open  to  you, 
and  you  get  any  amount  of  couscoussou, 
camel's  milk,  or  even  roasted  mutton  if  he 
has  it.  You  will  be  treated  as  a  "  guest 
from  God,"  as  long  as  you  are  under  his 
roof,  after  which,  "Your  happiness  is  in 
your  hands,"  which  means  that  your  host 
who  fed  you  in  the  evening  may,  at  a  de- 
cent distance  from  his  tent,  rifle  your  saddle- 
bags in  the  morning,  and  let  the  "  powder 
speak  to  you"  if  you  object,  after  which 
"Allah  be  merciful  to  you." 


IN  THAT  STATE  OF  LIFE. 


CHAPTER  II. 

WHEN  Maud  Pomeroy  said,  "  Their  only 
idea  now  is  to  get  rid  of  me,"  a  very  dis- 
tinct and  growing  cause  of  annoyance  was 
present  in  her  mind.  Among  those  impor- 
tant guests  who  were  at  least  once  a  year 
bidden  to  the  great  battues  of  Mortlands, 
was  Mr.  Durborough,  of  Durborough,  one 
of  the  richest  men  in  the  county.  He  was 
a  widower,  of  nearly  two  years'  stand- 
ing, without  children,  rapidly  approaching 
fifty-five,  and  resolved  to  lose  no  time  in 
replacing  the  late  Mrs.  Durborough,  who 
had  been  of  a  sickly  habit,  by  some  strong 
healthy  young  woman,  whose  appearance 
should  justify  the  reasonable  hope  that 
the  direct  line  of  Durboroughs  might  yet 
not  become  extinct.  This  selection  of  a 
spouse  upon  hygienic  principles,  akin  to 
those  which  determine  the  choice  of  a  wet 
nurse,  and  uninfluenced  by  any  other  con- 
sideration than  that  of  birth  —  for  Mrs. 
Durborough  must  be  well-born — was,  it  so 
happened,  easy  enough.  In  very  early  days 


after  his  "bereavement,"  as  it  was  called, 
when  on  a  visit  to  Mortlands,  where  he  had 
not  been  since  Maud  had  come  to  woman's 
estate,  he  cast  the  eye  of  speculation  upon 
her  fine  well-grown  figure,  and  determined 
that  she  was  the  article  he  wanted.  She 
was  highly  connected,  and  there  was  a  cer- 
tain fitness  of  things  in  the  fact  that  she 
was  the  stepdaughter  of  even  a  greater  man 
in  the  county  than  Mr.  Durborough,  which 
clinched  the  matter  in  his  mind.  As  to 
her  character,  or  mental  qualifications,  he 
knew  nothing,  nor  did  it  occur  to  him  to 
inquire.  Neither  did  the  faintest  idea  ob- 
trude itself  upon  him  that  his  suit  might 
not  be  successful.  He  was  Durborough, 
of  Durborough:  that  was  the  ruling  idea 
in  his  mind,  which  was  of  the  narrowest 
dimension,  and  she,  though  a  healthy 
young  woman  of  high  family,  was  poor  and 
dependent.  Did  the  question  admit  of  a 
doubt  ? 

After  this,  it  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to 
say  that  years  did  not  deal  with  him  as 
they  deal  with  most  of  us,  sprinkling  our 
hair  with  that  salt  which  is  without  savour, 
and  bowing  our  backs  to  bear  their  increas- 
ing burden.  Age  only  dried  him  up  by 
slow  degrees :  he  was  as  spare  and  upright 
as  at  thirty ;  his  hair  still  brown,  and  his 
teeth  sound  ;  there  was  no  sign  of  decay  in 
the  wiry  man  of  fifty-five. 

On  this  first  visit,  Mr.  Durborough  had 
done  no  more  than  cast  an  eye  of  specula- 
tion, as  I  have  said,  on  Miss  Pomeroy ;  and 
then  drop  a  hint  to  Lady  Herriesson,  which 
he  left  for  six  months  to  germinate.  And 
when  fifteen  months  had  decently  elapsed 
since  his  "  bereavement,"  he  came  again 
to  Mortlands.  By  this  time,  the  hint  had 
borne  seed,  and  multiplied,  and  many  little 
hints  had  left  their  maternal  nest,  and 
flown  towards  Maud.  She  was  therefore 
prepared  as  much  as  possible  to  avoid  the 
stiff  silent  man,  whom  pity  for  his  loss  had 
drawn  her  to  notice  occasionally  six  months 
before.  He  took  her  in  to  dinner  every  day : 
that  she  could  not  help  ;  but  so  speechless 
was  he  upon  these  occasions,  that  she  made 
up  her  mind  that  Lady  Herriesson's  hopes 
had  led  her  entirely  to  misapprehend  the 
worthy  widower.  Then,  again,  she  relaxed 
from  her  severity,  and  talked  to  him,  and 
grew  easy  when  she  found  how  little  im- 
pression her  amenities  made.  So  it  came 
like  a  thunder -clap  upon  her  when  Sir 
Andrew  sent  for  her  to  his  study,  the  day 
on  which  Mr.  Durborough  was  to  leave,  and 
informed  her  that  that  gentleman  had  made 
a  formal  proposal  for  her  hand.  Amazed 
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as  she  was,  Maud  could  hardly  help  laugh- 
ing at  this  business-like  method  of  tender- 
ing a  contract  for  life :  but  she  simply 
replied  that  she  must  decline  the  honour 
Mr.  Durborough  had  done  her.  Then  the 
baronet  asked  her  why ;  and  condescended 
to  argue  with  her,  as  he  rarely  did  with  a 
woman,  and  when  he  found  his  arguments 
of  no  avail  in  changing  her  resolve,  he 
dismissed  her  in  great  anger.  Bat  to 
Durborough,  of  Durborough,  he  softened 
the  refusal  in  such  terms  as  left  it  to  be 
understood  by  that  ardent  suitor  that  a 
little  maidenly  coyness  alone  rendered  Miss 
Pomeroy  unwilling  to  accept  him  on  so 
slight  an  acquaintance. 

"  Come  to  us  again  in  February  or 
March,"  Sir  Andrew  had  said  (it  was  then 
November).  "  Girls  like  a  little  pressing, 
you  know — a  deuced  deal  of  romance  and 
nonsense  about  them  —  high-flown  ideas, 
and  all  that.  They  never  like  giving  in  all 
at  once;  but  come  again  in  three  or  four 
months'  time,  and  you'll  find,  Durborough, 
it  will  be  all  right." 

Then  Mr.  Durborough  had  gone  away, 
if  not  satisfied,  at  least  no  more  than 
mildly  surprised  that  any  girl  should  be 
found  not  to  snatch  eagerly — even  at  the 
expense  of  maidenly  coyness — at  the  allur- 
ing prospect  of  becoming  Mrs.  Durborough, 
of  Durborough. 

Sir  Andrew,  from  that  day  forward,  trust- 
ing to  the  old  Latin  adage,  that  dropping 
water  will  wear  away  a  stone,  began  a  sys- 
tem towards  his  stepdaughter,  in  which  he 
was  ably  seconded  by  her  mother.  Well 
might  Maud  declare.  "  Their  only  idea  is  to 
get  rid  of  me."  Durborough's  merits  as  a 
man  "  universally  respected,"  Durborough's 
lineage,  Durborough's  rent-roll,  the  ex- 
cellence of  Durborough's  venison,  the  high 
esteem  in  which  Durborough's  shorthorns 
were  held — almost  every  subject  of  discus- 
sion at  Mortlands  was  a  well  from  which 
some  drop  of  water  was  drawn  to  let  fall 
upon  the  stone  of  Maud's  heart.  It  is 
astonishing,  when  you  are  so  minded,  how 
every  topic  under  the  sun  may  be  inge- 
niously made  to  serve  a  particular  purpose. 
Maud  grew  positively  to  loathe  the  very 
name  of  Durborough.  She  said  nothing ; 
but  she  felt  all  the  more  bitterly  how  they 
were  trying  to  force  her  into  this  contract, 
against  which  body  and  soul  alike  rebelled. 

And  now  February  had  come,  and  with 
it,  Mr.  Durborough  in  person,  by  no  means 
anxious  as  to  the  result  of  his  visit,  but 
rather  with  the  quiet  confidence  of  a  Caasar. 
Then  Maud  knew  that  a  crisis  was  at  hand 


when  she  and  her  father-in-law  would  have 
a  pitched  battle,  compared  with  which  all 
former  encounters  were  as  mere  skirmishes. 
But  she  was  so  dead-sick  of  her  life,  so 
weary  of  the  monotony  of  her  daysj  and  of 
the  absence  of  any  strong  vital  interests, 
that  there  were  moments  when  she  asked 
herself  whether,  after  all,  it  might  not  be 
better  to  go  away  with  this  man,  and  have 
a  home  of  her  own,  with  a  round  of  ac- 
tive duties,  and  be  independent.  Aye,  but 
would  she  be  independent,  bound  to  such 
a  man  H  She  knew  that  she  would  not ; 
and  it  was  only  for  an  instant  that  such  an 
alternative  suggested  itself.  Her  nobler 
nature  scornfully  rejected  the  idea.  If  they 
wanted  to  get  rid  of  her,  let  them  do  so ; 
she  would  gladly  go  out  as  a  governess — 
earn  her  bread  in  any  honest  way,  nay,  beg 
it  rather  than  sell  herself,  and  commit  per- 
jury by  swearing  to  love,  honour,  and  obey 
a  man  whom  she  despised. 

It  was  Lady  Herriesson  who  opened  the 
trenches. 

In  the  dusk  of  the  same  evening  on  which 
Mr.  Durborough  arrived,  Maud's  step- 
mother called  her  into  her  boudoir,  on  some 
pretence,  and  shutting  the  door,  drew  her 
to  a  sofa  near  the  fire.  Lady  Herriesson 
leaned  back,  and,  looked  away  from  her 
daughter,  straight  into  the  burning  embers. 
She  had  a  paper-knife  in  her  hand  and  she 
balanced  it  between  her  delicate  fingers, 
emphasising  what  she  said  occasionally 
by  a  weak  upraising  of  the  bit  of  ivory. 
Maud,  on  the  contrary,  sat  erect,  looking 
her  mother  full  in  the  face,  with  her  hands 
folded  on  her  knees. 

"  My  dear,  I  hope  you  have  made  up 
your  mind  to  be  more  reasonable.  I  hope 
you  have  thought  seriously,  and  are  pre- 
pared to  listen  to  Mr.  Durborough,  now 
that  he  has  returned — which,  indeed,  I  am 
sure  is  more  than  one  had  any  right  to  ex- 
pect he  would  do,  under " 

"  I  neither  expected  nor  wished  it,"  said 
Maud,  quickly. 

"  It  really  seems,  my  dear,  like  flying  in 
the  face  of  Providence,  when  everything 
that  we  could  possibly  wish  for  offers,  that 
you  should  set  yourself  against  it  in  this — 
this  shocking  way.  As  Sir  Andrew  says, 
what  do  you  expect  ?  Very  few  girls  have 
such  a  chance  of  settling,  and  I  really 
must  say  I  think  it  ungrateful  after  all  Sir 
Andrew  has  done  for  you,  to  be  so — so  ob- 
stinate and  headstrong." 

"I  don't  wish  to  be  ungrateful,"  said 
Maud,  with  unusual  gentleness.  "I  am. 
very  sorry  to  be  a  burden  to  Sir  Andrew, 
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and  were  there  any  other  escape  from  the 
position  in  which  I  am,  but  by  a  marriage 
which  1  know  would  be  a  sin,  depend  upon 
it,  mamma,  I  would  too  gladly  embrace  it." 

"  A  sin,  my  dear  ?  That  is  such  an  ex- 
aggerated way  of  talking  ....  you  are 
so  very  high-flown,  as  Sir  Andrew  says.  I 
am  sure  I  am  the  last  person  who  would 
urge  you  to  do  anything  sinful ;  and  if  Mr. 
Durborough  wasn't  highly-principled,  and 
all  that,  I  wouldn't  press  you — I  wouldn't, 
indeed.  A  man  of  that  age,  as  Sir  Andrew 
say,  is  just  what  you  want  to  quell  your 
impetuosity  ;  and  as  to  love,  love-matches, 
as  a  rule,  turn  out  unhappily,  there  is  no 
denying  it.  A  marriage  founded  upon  re- 
spect and  esteem " 

"  I  have  no  particular  respect  or  esteem 
for  Mr.  Durborough.  Mamma,  let  us  un- 
derstand each  other.  You  want  to  get  rid 
of  me ;  it  is  very  natural.  I  don't  the 
least  complain.  I  am  in  Sir  Andrew's 
way,  arid  he  makes  you  feel  it,  as  he  does 
me.  It  is  much  better  that  I  should  stay 
here  no  longer.  Send  me  away,  anywhere. 
Let  me  go  and  earn  my  bread  somehow, 
and  be  no  longer  a  burden  upon  your  hus- 
band; but  do  not  try  and  force  me  into 
this  marriage,  for  I  cannot  and  I  will  not 
do  it !" 

"  Really,  I  don't  know  what  to  do,  you 
are  so  violent,  Maud !  Who  wants  you 
to  '  earn  your  bread'  ?  Such  an  expres- 
sion !  We  only  want  to  see  you  comfort- 
ably settled.  It  is  a  great  anxiety — of 
course  it  is,  and  I  am  sure  Sir  Andrew 
has  done  everything  for  you,  you  could 
possibly  expect,  and  it  is  very  ungrateful 
of  you  talking  in  that  way." 

"  I  am  only  saying  the  truth,  mamma, 
and  you  know  it  ...  As  to  marrying  for 
love,  is  it  expecting  too  much  that  there 
should  be  some,  on  one  side  .or  the  other  ? 
Mr.  Durborough  has  chosen  me  like  a  cow 
or  a  horse.  For  any  ardent  affection,  I 
might  as  well  marry  my  grandfather.  If 
I  can't  love  the  man  I  marry,  at  least  he 
can  love  me,  and  I  won't  marry  one  who 
chooses  me  like  a  cow  or  a  horse." 

She  spoke  with  raillery,  but  Lady  Her- 
riesson  knew  that  the  substance  of  her 
daughter's  words  were  said  in  sober  earn- 
est. She  tried,  in  a  weak  way,  to  prove  that 
the  strength  of  Mr.  Durborough's  affec- 
tion was  shown  in  his  return  to  the  charge 
after  a  first  rebuff,  but  Maud  was  not  to  be 
taken  in. 

"  He  comes  back  because  Sir  Andrew 
did  not  tell  him  all  I  said  the  first  time, 
and  assured  him  of  success,  perhaps,  if  he 


tried  again.  He  had  much  better  know 
at  once  that  it  is  of  no  use.  Will  you  tell 
Sir  Andrew,  mamma,  or  shall  I  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  wash  my  hands  of  it,"  murmured 
Lady  Herriesson,  with  a  helpless,  depreca- 
tory movement  of  the  paper-knife.  "You 
must  talk  to  Sir  Andrew  yourself.  I  see 
that  I  have  no  influence  over  you ;  you  pay 
no  attention  to  me.  And,  after  all  I  have 

done  for  you,  too,  as  Sir  Andrew  says " 

Here  Lady  Herriesson  put  her  handkerchief 
to  her  eyes. 

.  "  You  are  right,  mamma.  We  had  better 
not  speak  again  upon  this  subject,  you  and 
I.  It  is  useless ;  and  I  am  only  tempted 
to  say  a  great  many  things  I  had  better 
not  say."  With  which  speech  Maud  left 
her  mother's  boudoir. 

But  the  following  morning,  after  break- 
fast, in  Sir  Andrew's  study,  that  battle  was 
fought  in  good  earnest,  which  was  to  deter- 
mine Maud's  whole  future  career. 

Sir  Andrew  stood  with  his  back  to  the 
fire,  his  coat-tails  turned  up,  his  face  very 
red,  his  eyes  burning  angrily  as  he  looked 
at  Maud,  who  stood  before  him.  He  had 
placed  a  chair  for  her,  when  she  had  come 
in,  but  she  had  chosen  to  stand,  and  had 
been  standing  for  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour. 
All  the  veteran  force  of  argument  had  been 
brought  up,  and  had  charged  again  and 
again,  and  had  been  repulsed  with  loss. 
And  now  the  enemy,  inflamed  with  the 
rage  and  shame  consequent  on  defeat,  was 
preparing  for  a  last  attack,  in  which  no 
quarter  should  be  shown. 

"  Pray,  may  I  ask  what  you  intend  to 
do  ?  Perhaps  you  mean  to  marry  the 
red-nosed  parson,  and  live  at  my  park- 
gates  with  a  swarm  of  children,  and  expect) 
me  to  support  you  ?"  (Maud  coloured, 
in  spite  of  herself,  as  she  thought  of  poor 
Miles.)  "If  you  do,  you're  confoundedly 
mistaken.  If  you  choose  to  make  some 
disgraceful  marriage,  which  I  suppose  you 
call  romantic,  remember  I  have  nothing 
further  to  say  to  you.  I  have  already  done 
a  great  deal  more  for  you,  and  borne  your 
airs  with  more  patience  than  most  men 
would  have  done,  but  I  tell  you  fairly  my 
patience  is  exhausted — there !  Do  you 
know  what  your  position  is,  young  lady  ? 
You  haven't  a  farthing  in  the  world  you 
can  call  your  own  !  If  it  wasn't  for  me 
you  would  be  almost  starving  in  a  lodging 
in  Torquay  !  For  seven  years  you  have 
lived  in  my  house,  and  I  defy  any  one  to 
say  I  haven't  behaved  well  to  you.  You've 
had  a  couple  of  horses  of  your  own ;  I  have 
sent  you  to  London,  and  paid  your  mil- 
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liners'  bills ;  you  have  never  been  denied 
anything-  you  wanted,  and  this  is  the  return 
you  make  me.  You  won't  take  a  home  of 
your  own  when  it  is  offered  you — a  most 
unexceptionable  offer  in  every  respect,  with 
settlements  such  as  you  may  wait  a  long 
time  before  you  get  again.  Pray,  do  you 
think  I  am  going  to  keep  you  here,  and 
indulge  your  confounded  romantic  rub- 
bish, until  some  pennilesss  blackguard  takes 
your  fancy  ?" 

"  Not  if  I  can  help  it,"  said  Maud,  in  a 
voice  tremulous  with  indignation.  "  I  am 
conscious  enough,  Sir  Andrew,  of  the 
obligations  under  which  it  has  been  my 
fate  to  be  placed  towards  you,  without 
being  so  delicately  reminded  of  them — 
conscious  enough  to  be  most  anxious  to 
relieve  you  of  the  burden  of  my  presence 
in  your  house  as  soon  as  possible.  It  can- 
not be  too  soon.  But  I  will  not  relieve 
you,  and  myself  too,  of  this  burden  by 
marrying  an  old  man  because  he  is  rich, 
and  holds  out  the  inducement  of  leaving 
me  a  rich  widow  some  day.  I  suppose 
that  is  what  a  large  settlement  means. 
When  I  marry,  whether  it  be  a  '  penniless 
blackguard'  or  not,  I  shall  not  look  forward 
to  widowhood  as  the  consummation  of 
earthly  felicity.  And  therefore,  once  for 
all,  I  do  not  choose  to  marry  Mr.  Dur- 
borough.  I  will  not  sell  myself — no,  not 
even  to  be  independent  of  you.  But  for  all 
that,  Sir  Andrew,"  here  the  girl  strove  in 
vain  to  speak  calmly,  but  angry  sobs  al- 
most choked  her,  "  depend  on  it,  I  shall  not 
continue  to  trouble  you  here  much  longer. 
•After  what  you  have  said — and  I  am  glad 
you  have  spoken  plainly  at  last — the  sooner 
I  leave  your  roof  the  better." 

She  turned  quickly  to  the  door,  and  had 
left  the  study  before  her  astonished  adver- 
sary could  find  any  fitting  rejoinder.  She 
ran  up-stairs  and  locked  herself  into  her 
room.  Then  she  flung  herself  upon  the 
bed,  and  the  storm,  like  a  great  wave, 
broke  over  her  ;  the  long-pent  tears — tears 
of  passion,  and  humiliation,  and  anguish — 
burst  forth,  until  the  bed  shook  under  her  as 
she  lay  and  sobbed  there  with  uncontrolled 
violence. 

It  had  come,  then,  at  last.  The  crisis 
which  she  had  long  felt  was  imminent, 
which  latterly,  in  her  restless  longing  to  be 
free,  she  had  at  times  almost  impatiently 
hoped  for,  had  come.  Words  had  been 
spoken  which  could  never  be  forgotten,  and 
the  only  thing  left  for  her  was  to  go.  No 
matter  how,  no  matter  when,  the  main 
point  now  for  her  was,  as  soon  as  might 


be,  to  get  out  of  this  man's  house,  who  had 
reproached  her  in  the  coarsest  terms  with 
her  dependence  upon  him,  and  to  shake  the 
dust  from  off  her  feet  in  going. 

Then,  after  awhile,  the  tempest  of  out- 
raged feelings  subsided,  leaving  the  sky, 
indeed,  black  and  starless,  but  succeeded 
by  that  dead,  cold  calm  in  which  alone 
permanent  resolves  are  made.  She  would 
write  to  London  by  that  day's  post ;  she 
would  advertise  for  a  situation  of  some 
sort ;  but  what  ?  What  was  she  fit  for  ? 
Had  she  the  patience  and  temper  to  be  a 
nursery  governess  ?  Had  she  the  educa- 
tion fitting  her  to  be  a  schoolroom  teacher  ? 
In  these  days  of  sewing-machines,  could 
she  support  herself  by  her  needle  ?  She 
asked  herself  these  and  similar  questions, 
turning  over  in  her  mind  twenty  different 
schemes,  and  seeing  the  difficulties  that 
beset  each  of  them  as  she  sat  there,  lean- 
ing her  two  elbows  on  the  table,  her  hot 
cheek  resting  on  her  hands,  her  keen  bright 
eye  fixed  upon  the  wall  opposite. 

Small  accidents  determine  almost  all  the 
serious  events  of  life.  The  Times  was  a 
paper  Maud  never  read;  but  the  supple- 
ment of  the  Times  several  days  ago  had 
been  brought  up  to  Maud's  room  with  some 
large  photographs  which  she  was  going  to 
mount ;  and  there  it  still  lay  on  the  table. 
She  had  sat  nearly  an  hour,  immovable, 
opposite  this  paper,  when  her  eye  fell  on 
one  of  the  columns  of  advertisements. 
"Wanted,"  in  conspicuous  letters,  ran  all 
down  this  column.  She  drew  it  towards 
her,  and  began  wearily  spelling  down  the 
list  of  housekeepers,  cooks,  butlers,  gar- 
deners, whose  remarkable  merits,  in  their 
various  ways,  had  hitherto  been  overlooked 
by  an  undiscriminating  public.  Then  came 
an  advertisement  of  another  sort :  a  single 
gentleman  who  wanted  a  housekeeper  ;  his 
requirements  seemed  to  be  small,  only  he 
wished  for  "  a  personal  interview,"  and, 
upon  the  whole,  Maud  thought  she  would 
not  answer  this  advertisement.  She  passed 
on  to  the  next  and  the  next ;  whatever  the 
advertiser  sought,  whether  governess,  com- 
panion, or  housekeeper,  the  necessary  quali- 
fications were  such  as  Maud  felt  she  had 
not.  At  last  she  came  to  the  following: 

"  Wanted  immediately,  by  a  lady  resident 
in  the  country,  a  young  woman  as  second 
lady's  maid,  who  is  a  good  reader  and 
writes  a  clear  hand.  Must  make  herself 
generally  useful.  High  testimonials  will 
be  required.  Address  A.  C.,  Post  Office, 
Salisbury." 

She  read  this  twice  over.     Why  should 
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she  not  answer  it  ?  What  was  it  to  her 
whether  she  were  called  a  servant  or  not  ? 
This  sounded  like  the  very  thing  for  her. 
She  could  read  aloud,  and  was  quick  at  her 
needle.  And  as  to  making  herself  "  gene- 
rally useful,"  in  her  present  frame  of  mind 
she  would  hail  any  hard  manual  labour ; 
had  she  not  often  longed  for  it  at  Mortlands  ? 
She  was  fit  for  nothing  better  than  this ; 
she  was  not  gifted  or  skilled  in  anything 
whereby  she  could  earn  her  bread;  but 
this  she  felt  she  might  conscientiously 
undertake.  And  with  all  her  pride,  she 
had  none  of  that  particular  kind  which 
would  have  made  her  hesitate  to  take 
this  step.  Of  course,  it  entailed  an  entire 
severance  from  everything  else  in  her  past 
life.  Under  another  name,  unknown,  she 
would  begin  a  new  existence ;  her  mother 
should  hear  from  her  occasionally,  but  the 
secret  of  her  hiding  should  be  carefully  kept, 
or  she  would  be  prevented  from  carrying 
out  her  intentions ;  and  she  was  now  re- 
solved that  she  would  leave  no  stone  un- 
turned to  carry  them  out  if  it  were  possible. 
The  chief  difficulty  that  struck  her  at 
the  outset  was  the  matter  of  testimonials. 
How  was  she  to  procure  such  a  one  as 
would  be  satisfactory  to  the  advertiser  ? 
Chance  came  to  the  aid  of  her  quick  in- 
telligence, sharpened  as  it  was  by  the 
craving  to  accomplish  this  thing.  The 
afternoon's  post  brought  her  the  following 
letter : 

Bristol,  Feb.  14th. 

DEAR  AND  HONOR'D  Miss.  This  leaves 
Me  well,  as  it  hopes  to  find  You.  I  have 
got,  Dear  Miss,  a  sitmvation,  but  not  such 
as  you  think,  and  was  looking  after,  for  Me. 
Mr.  Joseph  Hart,  that  is  a  carpinter  in  this 
city,  and  a  good  business,  has  been  visiting 
at  Aunt's  of  Sunday  evenings,  and  him 
and  me  is  engaged  to  be  married,  Dear 
Miss.  He  is  a  little  fellow,  but  he  is  very 
Respectable,  if  You  please,  Miss,  and  he  can 
keep  me  comfortable,  which,  and  he  says  I 
shan't  have  to  do  no  work,  but  mind  the 
house.  So  this,  dear  Miss,  is  a  better  situ- 
wation  than  ever  I  expected  to  get,  and  our 
Bands  is  to  be  called  next  Sunday.  And 
knowing  you  will  like  to  hear  it,  Miss,  I 
write  this,  and  please  to  tell  Mr.  Miles  with 
my  duty.  And  I  am  with  affecte  respect, 
Dear  Miss,  * 

Your  obedt.  Servt, 

MARY  HIND. 

This  letter  gave  Maud  real  pleasure.  She 


was  not  so  engrossed  by  her  own  selfish 
troubles  as  to  be  unable  to  sympathise  with 
her  little  maid,  in  whose  future  she  had 
taken  so  keen  an  interest,  and  she  sat  down 
and  answered  that  letter  on  the  spot.  Then, 
after  a  while,  an  idea  struck  her,  an  idea 
which  she  at  first  rejected  as  unjustifiable 
but  which,  on  second  thoughts  (they  are 
anything  but  "  the  best"  very  often)  she  de- 
liberately took  up  again,  argued  its  claims 
to  consideration,  and  finally  adopted.  This 
was  the  making  use  of  that  testimonial 
which  Mr.  Miles  had  written  for  Mary 
Hind,  now  that  it  could  be  of  no  use  to  the 
girl,  and  adopting  that  name  as  her  own. 
That  this  was  a  very  grave  offence,  and  one 
punishable  by  law,  certainly  never  clearly 
presented  itself  to  Maud's  mind.  In  her 
eagerness  to  solve  a  difficulty  which  seemed 
absolutely  insurmountable,  she  caught  at 
an  expedient  which,  if  not  strictly  right, 
could  at  least  do  no  harm  to  any  one.  All  the 
virtues  wherewith  Mr.  Miles  had  accredited 
the  little  school-girl  in  his  certificate,  would 
he  not  have  amplified  upon  them  largely, 
had  he  been  writing  of  Maud  ?  In  the  cha- 
racter given  there  was  no  deception,  only 
in  the  name  of  its  bearer.  And  what  was 
in  a  name  ?  It  was  thus  she  argued  with 
her  conscience,  until  she  had  persuaded  it 
to  allow  her  to  make  use  of  the  writing  in 
her  desk. 

She  had  time  to  write  her  letter,  and 
walk  with  it  to  the  village  post — she  would 
not  trust  to  the  prying  eyes  of  servants 
over  the  post-bag — and  back  again  in  the 
dusk,  before  the  first  dinner  bell  had  rung. 
But  John  Miles  caught  sight  of  her  from  a 
cottage  window,  and  wondered  what  could 
bring  Miss  Pomeroy  to  the  village  post- 
office  at  that  hour  in  the  evening. 
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THE  DOCTOR'S  MIXTURE, 


BOOK  I 

CHAPTER  VIII.     A  LITTLE  PARTY. 

THEY  went  up,  and  found  a  few  of  the 
neighbours  gathered  :  "  Just  enough  to 
make  a  house,"  the  Doctor  said.  There 
was  a  young  man  there,  tall,  strong,  and 
good-looking  —  young  Tom  Clarke,  the 
parson's  son — "  a  very  pretty  block,"  the 
Doctor  said  again,  "  to  chisel  a  parson  out 
of.  There  was  no  better  material,  for  you 
should  hear  his  voice  with  the  hounds." 
This  was  one  of  the  pleasant  features  in 
the  Doctor's  character  which  made  him  so 
original  and  amusing :  he  always  gave  odd 
reasons  for  his  various  opinions.  His  meta- 
phors, too,  were  always  of  an  exceptional 
sort,  and  inexhaustible  in  their  variety ; 
and  thus  his  conversation  had  a  sort  of 
grotesque  air. 

"  How  are  you,  Tom,  my  embryo  ? 
Why  didn't  you  look  in  on  us  below,  and 
help  us  with  the  mellow.  Ah,  Katey  was 
at  the  bottom  of  that !  Miss  Paget,  you're 
saving  us  a  pint  of  colza  for  the  moderate 
lamp  to-night,  with  those  bright  eyes  of 
yours.  How's  the  father,  and  where  is 
he?"  This  reproachfully :  "  I  declare  you're 
treating  me  scurvily  among  you  all.  Ah, 
Mr.  Rumford,  give  me  the  hand.  What 
have  you  started,  my  girls,  since  we've  been 
below?  What's  it  to  be? — old  maid? 
Then  so  be  it.  Tom,  help  with  the  round 
table ;"  which  was  accordingly  dragged 
forward.  In  a  moment  the  game  was  set 
on  foot,  and  a  bright,  cheerful  ring  formed. 
Beside  Katey  was  seated  the  honest,  fair- 
haired  Tom,  whom  the  acute  reader  will 
have  already  divined  to  be  the  slave  of 
Katey,  with  the  staid  toleration  of  her 
father.  "  A  fine  lad,  with  a  proper  spirit ; 


and  sure,  if  Katey  likes  him,  the  creature, 
there's  no  harm  in  keeping  him  on,  until 
something  better  turns  up."  And,  strange 
to  say,  the  father  had  actually  conveyed  to 
him  that  this  was  to  be  the  arrangement 
on  which  their  intimacy  was  to  be  based. 
"  You  know,  my  dear  lad,  Katey 's  a  fit 
wife  for  an  English  grand- duke.  If  he 
came  into  this  parlour,  and  said,  '  Mr. 
Findlater,  I  propose  to  do  myself  the  ho- 
nour of  asking  your  daughter's  hand,'  I'd 
say  it  was  yet  more  than  an  honour  to 
him.  Oh  !  call  a  spade  a  spade,  sir ;  and 
it's  been  my  rule  always  with  any  child  of 
my  loins.  No,  no  !  Be  he  lord,  duke,  or 
baron,  laaronight,  or  knight,  I  think,  sir, 
my  Katey  has  as  good  as  queen's  blood 
running  in  her  tender  veins.  And  I  am 
sure,  my  dear  lad,  it  is  not  from  you  I'll 
hear  the  contrary  ?"  Thus  artfully  did  the 
father  put  it. 

Round  the  table  they  were  all  pretty  well 
squeezed,  which  was  no  drawback,  and,  the 
Doctor  said,  an  "  essential  of  the  game." 
Lord  Shipton  was  on  a  little  low  chair 
next  Polly ;  his  long,  thin  chest  and  head 
just  rising  over  the  table.  Polly  was  gig- 
gling and  tossing  her  head,  and  teach- 
ing every  one  the  game,  the  most  wildly 
animated  creature  that  could  be  conceived. 
At  last,  at  the  end  of  the  game,  it  was 
found  that  the  badge  of  singleness  had 
been  awarded  to  Katey,  who  received  her 
fate  with  the  most  natural  laugh  in  the 
world. 

"  Well,  after  that !"  said  her  father,  "  the 
cards  have  lost  their  character  with  me. 
The  poor  benighted  ignorant  pack,  that 
knows  no  better.  Now  clear  the  decks, 
boys,  and  let's  have  '  Clutch  him  who 
can.' ' 

This  was  a  game  the  Doctor  recalled 
plaintively,  as  having  been  played  at  Lord 
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CnstU'dnley's,  near  Macroom,  County  Cork, 
and  which,  every  time  of  its  performance, 
nearly  killed,  an  old  man  and  woman  from 
laughter. 

Two  rows  of  chairs  were  placed  back  to 
back  down  the  room,  just  one  less  in  num- 
ber than  those  playing ;   who,  with  hands 
joined    and     their    backs    to    the   chairs, 
walked  slowly  round  and  round,  as  Katey 
played  the  piano.     The  instant  the  music 
stopped  every  one  was  to  fling  himself  or 
herself  into  a  seat ;  and,  as  there  was  one 
short,  one  person  was  excluded  and  left 
standing-.     Then    sly    Katey    played    her 
strains  in  the  most  artful  way,  now  feint- 
ing, as  it  were,  and  affecting  to  be  on  the 
point  of  stopping,  when  some  one  would  be 
betrayed  into  making  a  dive  at  the  seat; 
now  hurrying  on,  so  that  the  whole  party 
had  to  canter  round  and  round  till  they 
were  out  of  breath.    Then  came  the  abrupt 
silence  of  the  music,  and  such  a  scuffling, 
tumbling,  and  staggering ;  such  a  clatter  of 
chairs  knocked   together,   such   hysterical 
screams  from  laughter  and  squeezing,  such 
frantic  and  convulsive  struggling,  and  such 
heat  and  fluster,  it  was  really  the  most  exhi- 
larating spectacle  in  the  world — though,  of 
course,  extremely  "  vulgar."     Most  comical 
was  it  to  see  the  long  stooping  figure  of 
Lord   Shipton  coursing  round,  and  being 
coursed  round  by  one  of  the  lively  girls, 
a  little  nervous  about  his  corns,  half  enjoy- 
ing the  romp,  and  treated  with  the  most 
profane  disrespect.     Billy  Webber  was  the 
leader ;  he  had  borrowed  a  pin  from  Miss 
Katey,  with  which  he  had  pinned  back  his 
coat-tails  for  better  freedom  of  action.     At 
the  end  of  each  round  a  fresh  chair  was 
taken   away,   and  a  fresh  person   became 
"  out ;"    and  it  was  amazing  to   see  how 
the  excitement  and  the  desperation  of  the 
struggle   increased,  and   one  would   have 
thought  a  life  was  at  stake.    At  last  it  was 
reduced  to  two  persons;,  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Webber,  a  most  grotesque  figure,  with  his 
clerical  coat-tails  pinned  back,  and  his  face 
showing  signs  that  would  be  accepted  in  a 
court  of  law  as  certain  evidence  of  heat, 
and  Miss  Polly,  walking  round  and  round, 
hands  joined,  and  a  single  chair  between 
them.     The  young  lady  was  proud  of  her 
publicity ;    though  her   fine    hair  was  all 
tossed  ;  coming  down  at  the  back,  though 
fixed  up  temporarily  with  a  hasty  hair-pin. 
Her  delicate   cheek   was   covered   with   a 
rich  and  glowing  colour,   and   her    collar 
rather  awry ;  so,  too,  was  her  dress  "  torn 
off   her   back,"    through    Lord    Shipton's 
stepping  awkwardly  on  it  in  the   melee 


but  with  all,  she  was  a  fine  and  most 
picturesque  figure.  Both  danced  round, 
Polly  falling  into  all  manner  of  attitudes, 
panting  like  some  hunted  fawn,  hardly 
able  to  stand  from  laughter ;  flustered, 
heated,  tumbled,  Mr.  Webber  bent  down, 
his  eyes  fixed  on  Polly,  "  as  if  he  was  wait- 
ing for  a  bird  to  rise,"  his  collar  very 
limp,  he  also  much  out  of  breath,  and  both 
slipping  round  watching  each  other's  eyes, 
as  in  a  duel  with  daggers.  Katey  artfully 
protracted  the  situation  until  it  became 
painfully  "stretched,"  now  affecting  to  be 
on  the  verge  of  stopping,  and  causing  the 
excited  clergyman  to  make  a  plunge  at 
the  chair.  "I'll  back  Polly,"  said  the 
father,  eagerly.  "  Watch  his  eye,  my  girl !" 
Instantly  the  music  stopped  ;  the  chair 
rocked  and  tottered  with  the  attack  made 
on  it ;  both  are  on  it ;  or,  at  least,  Polly 
would  seem  to  be  almost  in  the  lap  of  the 
clergyman ;  when  suddenly  the  seat  slips 
off,  and  down  she  slides,  and  sits  on  it  on 
the  ground,  not  ungracefully,  after  all: 
while  the  clergyman  is  triumphant  on 
the  vacant  frame.  Shrieks  of  laughter 
rise  at  this  tableau.  Vociferous  tongues 
are  uplifted  as  both  sides  claim  the  victory, 
which  is  given,  as  of  course,  by  "  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Shipton,"  to  whom  the  matter 
is  referred,  in  Polly's  favour.  She  rises, 
full  of  the  wildest  spirits,  and  bids  her 
sister,  in  scarcely  a  whisper,  "  Pin  me  up, 
dear,  for  the  love  of  Heaven,  for  I'm  all 
coming  to  pieces !" 

Now,  all  this  picture  may  seem  low,  and 
possibly  beneath  the  dignity  of  narrative, 
such  boisterous  "  vulgarians "  not  de- 
serving to  have  their  doings  reported  ;  but 
still  it  brings  out  the  character  of  the 
two  girls,  who,  from  their  perfectly  ge- 
nuine nature  and  love  of  Irish  fun,  were 
not,  by  any  means,  low  or  vulgar.  This 
sheer  "romping"  was,  of  course,  indis- 
creet; but  there  was  such  thorough  en- 
joyment in  the  whole  that  we  must  be  in- 
dulgent. There  can  be  no  doubt  a  very 
happy  evening  was  spent,  especially  when 
the  cold  "  round  "  and  some  devilled  bones 
were  brought  in,  and  when  the  Reverend 
Billy,  who  had  the  sweetest  tenor  in  the 
county,  gave  them  My  Love  is  Like  a 
Red,  Red  Rose,  in  so  plaintive  and  amo- 
rous a  way,  that  a  stranger  must  have  set 
him  down  as  quite  a  shy  and  tender  creature. 
But  then,  like  Tiinotheus,  in  the  Ode,  he 
changed  his  measure,  giving  them  The 
Rigdum  Doo,  a  most  comic  song,  with  a 
chorus  for  all  to  the  above  words.  Getting 
still  more  into  feather,  as  the  genial  tunes 
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1>< -trail  to  fill  the  air,  he  passed  to  another 
line  of  his  accomplishments,  to  histrionics. 
"  Tootle's  First  Sermon"  was  now  the  cry  ; 
and,  with  some  hesitation,  he  gave  this  little 
sketch  of  his  own  :  the  Reverend  Mr.  Tootle, 
an  imperfect  preacher,  attempting  a  charity 
sermon,  with  all  the  usual  hesitation  and 
boggling.  Prom  that,  he  rose  to  his  feet, 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  room  passed  to 
some  other  histrionic  feats.  No  wonder 
people  said,  "he was  a  delightful  fellow, "a 
born  actor,  would  make  a  fortune  on  the 
stage,  admitting  that  there  was  no  fault  on 
his  side  in  being  put  into  the  church,  but 
rather  that  the  blame  was  with  the  church 
in  Avithdrawing  him  from  a  more  suitable 
profession. 

At  the  close  of  this  happy  night,  the 
Doctor  stood  at  the  door  with  Lord  Shipton. 
"  Charming  fellow,  Billy ;  it  does  my  heart 
good  to  be  with  him.  Scandalous  not  to 
make  the  man  a  dean,  or  something.  He 
would  buy  and  sell  the  whole  lot  of  'em. 
Why  I'd  read  one  of  Billy's  Charges  with 
pleasure,  every  word  of  it." 

Without  assenting  to  this  view,  Lord 
Shipton  owned  to  having  spent  a  most 
pleasant  night,  mounted  in  a  one-horse 
"  shandradan,"  with  a  head  to  it,  and  was 
driven  away  home. 

CHAPTEE  IX.    A  BREAK-UP. 

0^  the  following  day  came  business,  and 
Leadersfbrt  was  invaded  by  whole  strings 
of  carriages,  containing  the  church  goers 
who  had  looked  from  afar  off  yesterday, 
and  who  were  now  eager  to  enjoy  a  nearer 
beatific  vision.  One  of  the  imported,  or,  as 
he  considered  it,  cZe-ported,  London  gentry, 
exhibited  himself  with  powdered  head  at  the 
door,  gazing  with  a  sad  astonishment  at  the 
sort  of  composite  vehicles  of  provincial  build 
which  came  up  the  avenue,  and  from  which 
cards  were  handed  in.  As  Doctor  Findlater 
said,  "  nearly  every  old  '  Jum'  in  the  country 
had  been  dragged  out  for  the  occasion." 
But  some  of  the  leading  persons  in  the 
town,  instigated  by  the  Doctor,  got  toge- 
ther a  sort  of  deputation  to  confer  with  the 
alarmed  Mr.  Leader,  and  a  large  party,  in- 
cluding Lord  Shipton,  were  shown  into  the 
'-4'reat  library,  that  seemed  to  be  defended 
!>y  massive  bastions  of  books,  and  was  hung 
round  with  full  lengths  of  the  Leaders. 
On  the  little  retiring  man  who  came  skulk- 
ing in,  these  great  figures  in  hunting  coats, 
and  armour,  and  black  robes  seemed  to 
look  down ,  as  if  on  one  who  was  cer- 
tainly their  owner,  as  the  broker  might 
be,  one  of  these  days,  but  who,  in  another 


sense,  was  a  mere  intruder.  He  was  quite 
alarmed  at  the  crowd  of  strange  ftices,  and 
seemed  to  keep  a  table  before  him  as  a 
barrier.  Lord  Shipton  and  the  Doctor 
explained  the  matter,  which  was  the  great 
soldier  question,  and  seemed  to  be  real 
visitors,  or  old  friends,  having  laid  a  basis 
on  the  day  before,  while  the  rest  stood  at  a 
distance,  an  awe-striken  herd.  There  was 
many  a,  "  Now  see  here,  Mr.  Leader,"  from 
the  Doctor,  "  it  comes  to  be  a  vital  thing 
for  the  place.  The  life  blood,  sir,  is  stagnat- 
ing. But  administer  a  regiment,  and  the 
heart  begins  to  go,  and  the  crimson  fluid 
circulates  merrily."  This  figure  was  much 
admired  and  quoted.  Lord  Shipton  said 
they  must  all  put  their  shoulders  to  the 
wheel,  a  little  exertion  would  do,  and  heave 
them  out  of  the  rut  in  which  they  had  been 
stuck  for  so  long.  This  was  quite  ineffec- 
tive after  the  Doctor's  figure,  but  it  be- 
wildered the  new  little  Lord  of  Leaders- 
fort.  He  would  do  everything,  however, 
though  he  owned  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
way  or  the  means,  and  believed  he  was  not 
a  person  who  would  be  much  attended  to  by 
the  official  people.  This  self-depreciation, 
meant  to  win  sympathy  for  its  modesty, 
had,  of  course,  the  common  worldly  effect. 
All  these  rustics  thought  what  a  poor  re- 
tiring creature  this  was.  Lord  Shipton, 
however,  and  the  Doctor  explained  minutely 
how  Mr.  Leader  was  to  apply  his  poor  little 
shoulder,  to  what  wheel,  and  the  particu- 
lar part  of  the  wheel.  Letters  were  to  be 
written  that  night ;  and  when  Mr.  Leader 
was  in  town  he  was  to  wait  on  the  proper 
person. 

There  was  great  joy  abroad  at  the  news 
of  this  arrangement,  and  Lord  Shipton 
was  presently  going  about  the  little  place, 
arrogating,  as  it  were,  all  such  honour  and 
credit  as  could  be  got.  His  "trap"  lay 
up  in  the  Leaders'  Arms  yard,  its  dusty 
old  head  of  ancient  leather,  as  dry  and 
faded  as  the  old  "  mackintosh  "  its  owner 
wore  in  wet  weather,  while  his  lordship 
walked  about,  now  in  the  coffee-room,  now 
in  the  club-room,  now  in  the  street,  ex- 
plaining that  the  thing  was  done.  "  You 
see  there  was  but  one  way  to  go  about 
it ;  I  always  said  so.  Findlater  and.  the 
others  were  for  a  leader  in  the  Courant, 
and  their  letter  writing :  but  that  won't  do, 
never  would  do.  The  territorial  influence 
is  what  the  secretaries  and  that  sort  of  fry 
can't  resist.  The  thing  is  as  good  as  done." 
He  spoke  with  equal  authority  on  the  new 
family.  He  and  his  daughters  had  already 
paid  a  visit,  and  had  been  received  most 
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graciously  by  Mrs.  Leader,  who  had  already 
marked  them  down  as  the  only  people  fit 
to  know  in  the  place.  Lord  Shipton  at  once 
saw  what  her  weakness  was :  an  intense 
worship  of  rank  and  fashion,  rendered  al- 
most ludicrous  by  contrast  with  her  plain 
features  and  ungainly  dress  and  bearing. 
Of  this  weakness  Lord  Shipton  took  advan- 
tage. He  at  once  assumed  a  position  of 
superiority,  which  Mrs.  Leader  was  content 
to  acknowledge. 

From  this  visit  he  was  enabled  to  an- 
nounce some  of  the  future  plans.      How 
the  whole  house  was  to  be  remodelled  and 
decorated — "  middle  age  Jenkins,"  an  archi- 
tect whose  title  to  fame  seemed  to  be  that 
he   had   been  employed   by  Lord  Mount- 
vulture   to   alter   Mountvulture  —  had   al- 
ready  furnished   plans.      A   "  dear    Lady 
Buckstone,"  had  recommended  a  bran-new 
housekeeper,    almost    titled    herself    from 
living  with  titled  people,  and  who  would 
consent  to  accept  the  unlimited  control  of 
a  "  Commoner"  household,  at  an  enormous 
salary.      This  official  was  to  be  down  pre- 
sently, and  was  engaged  in  securing  a  large 
staff  of  servants,  all  town  made,  and  all 
more  or  less  stamped  over  with  the  hall 
mark:  no   vulgar  testimonial   of   "  sober, 
honest,    steady,"    &c.    being   wanted,   but 
services  with  Lord  A.,  Sir  Thomas  B.,  and 
Lady  C.,  being  indispensable.     The  same 
"  dear  Lady  Buckstone"  had  recommended 
an  upholster,  who  had  "  done  up  Buck- 
stone,"  and  who  was  to  be  reckless  in  adorn- 
ment.    It  was  calculated  that  in  about  six 
weeks  all  would  be  ready  for  the  distin- 
guished staff  of  visitors,  as  welt  as  servants, 
whom  the  same  "  dear  Lady  Buckstone  " 
had  kindly  consented  to  engage,  she  herself 
acting  as  a  genteel  housekeeper  to  the  party. 
Lord   Shipton   and   family  were    secured, 
but  the  vulgarians  of  the  place  were  not 
likely  to  gain  entrance.    And  another  piece 
of  news  brought  away  by  Lord  Shipton  was 
that  H.  R.  H.  the  Commander-in-Chief  had 
been  graciously  pleased  to  grant  a  commis- 
sion in  a  dragoon  regiment  (Du  Barry's)  to 
his   eldest   son,  which   was   also   secured, 
through  the  mysterious  agency  of  "  dear 
Lady  Buckstone,"  which  had  quite  the  air 
of  a  special  royal  favour,  though,  indeed,  it 
was  only  in  the  due  routine. 

But  within  a  fortnight,  during  which 
time  Lord  Shipton  and  family  had  dined 
and  lunched  there  several  times,  there  was 
a  more  remarkable  piece  of  news  to  tell. 
The  young  girl  of  the  house,  always  deli- 
cate-looking, had  been  rather  unwell  since 
she  came  down.  First  a  cold,  then  a  cough 


ind  it  was  an  important  occasion  when 
our  friend  the  Doctor  received  a  message, 
lesiring  his  professional  attendance  at 
leadersfort.  The  nutter  and  excitement 
through  the  house  wa  tremendous. 

"  No,    no,    Peter,    dear,"     says    Katey, 
'  you  must  go  up  and  shave  clean,  and 
ihere's  a  beautiful  white  tie  lying  on  your 
ed." 

For  the  Doctor,  on  all  occasions  of  state, 
always  appeared  in  the  insignia  of  office. 
e  set  off  calm,  and  with  a  benediction  on 
limself :   "  God  be  with  the  work  !" 

He  saw  the  young  lady.     It  has  been 
mentioned  that   his   skill  was  not  of  the 
deepest.     "  Only   a   little    kitarr — tongue 
'eathery.     See  here,  ma'am,  hot  water  to 
;he   feet   to-night,    mixed   with   what   I'll 
lend  up,  and  a  lotion  that  I'll  prescribe ; 
and  see   here,    ma'am,    bales   of   blankets 
on    her.      We   must   induce   perspiration, 
ma'am." 

Mrs.  Leader  regarded  him  already  with 
open  dislike,  "  a  low  familiar  fellow  ;"  and 
jhe  Doctor,  it  must  be  said,  showed  no 
lypocrisy  in  his  feelings.  He  spoke  on 
tiis  return  of  the  pride  of  the  "  cobbler's 
dog,"  and  of  setting  paupers  on  horses- 
and  the  direction  in  which  they  ride,  and 
ihristened  her  old  "  Medewsy."  On  his- 
third  visit  there  was  a  surprise  in  store  for 
him.  He  noticed  an  air  of  bustle  and 
contusion  in  the  house  which  puzzled  him 
a  good  deal,  and  he  was  received  in 
the  library  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leader  very 
solemnly. 

"Well,  how's  the  cold,  ma'am?  No 
relapse,  surely  ? — weather's  against  us 
though "  * 

"  I  am  sorry  to  inform  you  she  is  very 
bad,  indeed.  We  had  to  telegraph  for 
Doctor  Gunter  from  town;  he  says  you 
wholly  mistake  the  case." 

"  Oh,  that's  what  we  all  say  of  each 
other,"  said  the  Doctor,  collecting  himself 
for  danger;  "but  I  said  to  you,  Mr.  Leader,, 
that  these  things  are  slippery." 

"  Oh,  this  is  very  serious,"  said  Mrs, 
Leader ;  "it  is  very  wrong  and  very 
ignorant." 

Mr.  Leader  only  remarked :  "  Doctor 
Gunter  says  it  is  on  the  chest,  and  that  my 
poor  child  is  threatened  with  consumption."' 

"You  ought  to  have  known  at  once," 
said  Mrs.  Leader. 

"  Oh,  this  is  all  very  well,  ma'am.  You 
don't  know  the  jealousies  of  the  profession. 
Who's  this  Grunter  at  all  ?  My  opinion  is 
as  good  as  his  any  day." 

"  Not    heard    of    Doctor    Gunter,    the 
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duke's  physician !"  she  said,  scornfully. 
"  This  speaks  volumes." 

"  So  it  does,  ma'am,"  said  the  Doctor. 
"  I  know  what  ducal  physic  is,  and  the 
West-end  soft  soap,  genteel  practice,  too. 
This  being  so,  ma'am,  and  there  being  a 
want  of  confidence  clearly  expressed  on 
both  sides,  I  decline  to  meet  any  outsider 
of  the  kind.  It's  understood  now  there's 
a  new  course  of  treatment,  and  I'm  no 
longer  responsible." 

"  Your  responsibility  is  no  value  to  us, 
and  the  treatment  is ;  we  have  to  go  to 
Madeira." 

"  To  Madeary  !  By  the  powers  !"  cried 
the  Doctor,  dumfounded. 

He,  however,  extricated  himself  with 
small  loss ;  and  to  his  friends  made  much 
of  "  old  Medewsy  "  getting  down  a  rose- 
water  doctor,  with  special  fees,  and  who 
must  "go  with  them,  he  supposed,  as  travel- 
ling doctor.  There  was  no  being  up  to 
these  schemers  after  all ! 

Doctor  Gunter  had,  indeed,  pronounced 
that  no  moment  was  to  be  lost ;  one  of  the 
lungs  was  "  touched,"  consumption  impend- 
ing, and  they  must  go  off  to  hide  from  the 
stabbing  east  winds.  Mrs.  Leader  was  in- 
finitely discontented,  as  much  as  a  child, 
at  the  last  moment,  disappointed  of  a  pan- 
tomime. Here  was  everything,  and  dear 
Lady  Buckstone,  all  upset.  But  there  was 
no  help  for  it,  and  in  her  own  way  she  loved 
her  daughter.  There  was  some  compensa- 
tion in  the  fact  that  it  was  to  be  "  a  good 
year"  at  Madeira.  The  Flocktons  were 
to  be  there,  the  young  lord's  chest  being 
threatened,  and  though  not  absolutely 
acquainted  with  that  noble  family,  some- 
thing might  be  done  through  "  dear  Lady 
Buckstone."  There  were  the  Count  and 
Countess  Borini,  and  a  journey  of  some 
European  queen  was  talked  of.  Gunter 
said  three  or  four  months  would  be  quite 
sufficient.  The  news  caused  great  stir 
and  bitter  disappointment  in  the  place. 
This  feeling  was  inflamed  by  the  Doctor, 
who,  furious  at  the  way  he  had  been  treated, 
and  acute  enough  to  see  that  he  never 
could  make  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Leader,  cast 
about  how  he  was  to  make  profit  out  of 
her  as  an  enemy. 

"My  old  yellow  Yahoo  !"  he  said,  "  how 
dar'  she  speak  to  me  because  I  took  leave 
to  differ  from  the  Court  quack  she  brought 
down  !  ^  I  refused  point  blank  to  meet  the 
fellow  in  consultation,  who  is  drago-ino-  the 
poor  child  across  the  sea  at  this  time  of 
year.  Madness,  indeed  !  It'll  be  her  death. 
But  I  wash  my  hands  of  the  whole  party." 


This  was  not  strictly  true,  for  Doctor 
Findlater's  next  proceeding  did  not  amount 
to  such  ablution.  He  went  to  wait  on  Mr. 
Leader,  whom  he  found  looking  very 
miserable,  harassed  with  numerous  letters, 
begging  and  otherwise,  and  much  wearied. 
He  looked  alarmed  as  the  Doctor  entered, 
holding  him  as  one  of  those  terrible  men 
there  is  no  resisting  or  getting  rid  of. 
The  Doctor  soon  let  him  know  what  he 
desired.  He  had  been  much  hurt  at  what 
had  been  put  upon  him,  in  that  house, 
when  he  had  least  expected  it.  It  seemed 
to  him  ungracious  and  unkind.  He  was  a 
gentleman,  belonging  to  one  of  the  learned 
professions,  and  he  must  say  such  treat- 
ment from  a  lady  of  Mrs.  Leader's  rank 
amounted  to  oppression. 

"  Yes,  sir,  that  is  the  word."  The  scorn 
on  the  Doctor's  lips  was  wonderful.  The 
little  "  landed  gentleman "  shrank  from 
him.  "  What  amende" — pronounced  al- 
mond— "  what  almond  can  I  ask  for  ?  Tell 
me  that?" 

"  My  dear  sir,  I  was  just  writing  to 
you.  We  have  been  so  busy,  and  if  you 
will  allow  ine — if  you  would  not  think  me 
exceeding  what  may  be  due  to  professional 
etiquette — to  ask  you  to  name " 

At  this  pleasing  moment  Mrs.  Leader 
entered  hastily.  "Never  mind  that  now, 
dear,"  she  said.  "I'll  settle  all  that  later. 
I  want  you.  Pray  excuse  us,  Mr.  Find- 
later  ;  you  know  we  are  in  such  a  fuss." 

This  disappointment  ratified  the  act  of 
hostility  between  the  parties.  "She'll  pay 
me  that  twenty  pounds  yet,"  for  at  such 
a  figure  did  the  Doctor  estimate  his  loss, 
"  the  poor  kite's-claw  toady,  and  may  the 
genteel  ladies  snub  her  till  she  turns  sick  ! 
She  get  on  in  society  !  not  if  she  was  to 
say,  '  there's  five  hundred  pounds  down, 
and  ask  me  to  your  party.'  What  decent 
lord  or  lady  could  have  such  an  old  Judy 
at  their  routs,  with  all  her  tawdry  silks 
and  ribbons  stuck  about  her  ?  Oh,  I'll  be 
even  with  you  yet,  ma'am  !" 


A  ONCE  FAMOUS  ABDUCTION. 


EARLY  in  July,  1817,  Miss  Maria  Glenn, 
a  young  West  Indian  lady,  daughter  of  a 
gentleman  who  held  plantations  in  the 
island  of  Saint  Vincent,  and  who  had  been 
for  some  time  residing  at  Taunton  with  her 
uncle,  Mr.  G.  F.  Tuckett,  a  barrister,  was 
sent  for  change  of  air  to  the  house  of  a 
Mrs.  Bowditch,  the  widow  of  a  farmer,  who 
lived  at  Holway  Farm,  a  mile  and-a-half 
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from  the  town.  This  Mrs.  Bow  ditch  had 
two  sons,  James  and  William,  who  resided 
with  her,  and  also  two  daughters,  Susannah 
and  Elizabeth.  Mrs.  Mulraine,  a  young 
married  woman,  was  also  lodging  at  the 
farm-house.  Two  little  daughters  of  Mrs. 
Tuckett's,  one  five  and  the  other  four  years 
gld,  accompanied  their  cousin  to  Holway 
Farm. 

The  communication  between  the  gentle- 
man's household  and  that  of  the  Somerset- 
shire farmer  was  frequent.  Mrs.  Tuckett, 
who  was  an  invalid,  frequently  drove  over 
to  see  her  niece  and  her  children,  while, 
except  when  the  sessions  or  assizes  at 
Bridgwater  detained  him  in  court,  Mr. 
Tuckett  walked  or  rode  over  to  Holway, 
sometimes  even  twice  a  day.  Nearly  every 
day,  too,  Mary  Whitby,  the  servant,  who 
waited  on  the  children,  went  over  to  Taun- 
ton  for  their  food,  as  the  farm-house  fare 
was  considered  too  rough  for  them. 

Miss  Glenn  returned  to  her  uncle's  house 
at  Taunton,  on  the  2nd  of  September,  and 
was  the  next  week  to  be  sent  to  a  school 
at  Chelsea.  On  the  16th  of  September, 
early  in  the  morning,  Mrs.  Tuckett  was 
informed  by  her  servant  that  Miss  Glenn 
was  not  in  her  bedroom,  nor  could  she  be 
found  until  the  day  after,  when  it  was  dis- 
covered (from  information  given  by  country 
people  who  knew  the  family),  that  James 
Bowditch,  a  son  of  the  widow  at  Holway 
Farm,  had  carried  her  off  (it  was  supposed 
by  force),  and  that  she  was  then  at  Thorn- 
ford,  at  the  house  of  a  Mrs.  Paul,  a  mar- 
ried daughter  of  Mrs.  Bowditch.  Mr. 
Leigh,  Mr.  Tuckett's  solicitor,  at  once 
proceeded  in  search  of  Miss  Glenn,  and 
brought  her  back  to  her  uncle's  house. 

The  following  history  of  the  supposed 
abduction  was  then  given  by  Miss  Glenn, 
and  to  it  she  ever  afterwards  adhered.  She 
said : 

"  On  the  Saturday  previous  to  the  2nd 
of  September,  Mrs.  Mulraine  and  Mrs. 
Bowditch  came  into  the  room  to  me,  and 
Mrs.  Bowditch  asked  me  whether  it  was 
true  that  it  was  my  uncle's  intention  to 
take  me  away,  as  had  been  mentioned  to 
her,  and  whether  he  intended  on  the  fol- 
lowing Monday  that  I  should  leave.  I  told 
her  it  was :  then  Mrs.  Bowditch  said  that 
her  son  was  lost,  and  asked  me  what 
would  become  of  her  son ;  upon  which 
I  asked  her  what  she  meant.  Mrs.  Mul- 
raine then  said,  that  I  could  not  be  igno- 
rant— that  I  could  not  have  been  so  long 
there  without  being  sensible  of  the  attach- 
ment of  James  Bowditch.  I  told  her  that 


I  was  excessively  surprised,  and  asked 
what  my  uncle  and  aunt  would  think  if 
they  knew  they  had  spoken  to  me  in  such 
a  way.  I  begged  them  to  say  no  more,  for 
I  could  not  believe  it,  and  they  distressed 
me  very  much.  I  then  took  my  two  cou- 
sins by  the  hand  and  went  up-stairs.  On 
the  Tuesday  evening,  which  was  the  even- 
ing before  I  went  home,  Mrs.  Mulraine 
came  into  my  room  where  I  was  with  my 
two  cousins,  and,  I  believe,  the  servant, 
and  entreated  me  to  come  out  and  speak 
to  Mr.  Bowditch ;  for,  since  he  had  heard 
that  I  was  going  to  leave,  he  was  like  one 
distracted,  and  that  all  the  family  had  tried 
to  reason  with  him,  but  to  no  effect ;  and  if 
I  spoke  he  would  be  contented.  I  refused 
for  a  great  while,  as  I  thought  it  extremely 
wrong ;  but  at  last  I  did.  I  went  to  the 
door  by  the  garden.  It  was  very  dark.  I 
saw  a  man  whom  I  took  to  be  James  Bow- 
ditch.  As  nearly  as  I  can  recollect,  I  told 
him  I  was  surprised  at  what  I  had  heard ; 
for  on  the  Monday  before  I  had  told  his 
sister  what  his  mother  had  said,  and  how 
uneasy  it  had  made  me,  and  she  then  said  it 
was  merely  a  joke  of  her  mother's.  I  told 
him  I  was  surprised  to  hear  it  spoken  of 
again.  Mrs.  Gibbons  was  the  sister  who 
had  said  this.  I  persuaded  him  to  give  up 
all  thoughts  about  it.  He  made  no  reply, 
and  I  then  returned  to  the  parlour.  Mrs. 
Mulraine  accompanied  me  home  on  the 
Wednesday,  and  on  the  way  she  told  me 
she  was  exceedingly  sorry  at  what  had 
passed,  and  how  foolishly  James  Bowditch 
had  behaved ;  but  it  was  not  to  be  helped. 
When  there  was  such  a  young  girl,  and 
such  a  nice  young  girl,  in  the  house,  it  was 
not  to  be  supposed  a  young  man  could  help 
being  fond  of  me.  She  begged  me  not  to 
be  uneasy ;  she  was  sure  he  would  be  sen- 
sible of  the  difference  between  us,  and  it 
would  all  come  to  nothing.  On  September 
15th,  Mrs.  Mulraine  and  Betsy  Bowditch 
(afterwards  Mrs.  Gibbons)  called  upon  me 
at  my  uncle's  house;  and  Mrs.  Mulraine 
desired  me  to  ask  my  aunt's  leave  to  walk 
out,  as  she  had  something  very  particular 
to  say  to  me.  I  said,  I  could  not  think  of 
asking  my  aunt's  leave,  as  I  was  persuaded 
she  would  not  allow  me  to  go.  I  went, 
however,  to  ask  my  aunt,  and  she  would 
not  allow  me  to  go.  When  I  told  this  to 
Mrs.  Mulraine,  she  said  to  Betsy  Bowditch, 
'  So  I  thought.'  She  then  said  that  James 
Bowditch  was  like  one  distracted ;  that  he 
was  determined  not  to  live,  but  to  murder 
me,  and  himself  afterwards.  She  said  that 
I  could  not  suppose  it  was  any  interest  to 
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her ;  that  she  merely  spoke  out  of  friend- 
ship for  me,  as  she  was  assured  that  if  I 
did  not  consent  to  what  Bowditch  required 
he  would  murder  me ;  that  in  whatever 
part  of  the  world  he  was,  he  would  find  me 
out,  and  certainly  destroy  me,  &c.  I  felt 
very  much  terrified,  and  believed  as  true 
everything  she  told  me.  Mrs.  Mulraine 
then  said,  '  Swear,  upon  your  life  and 
soul,  you  will  do  what  Mr.  Bowditch 
wishes  you.  Only  think  what  a  dreadful 
thing  it  would  be  to  be  murdered,  for  that 
would  certainly  be  the  case,'  &c.  She  said, 
'  Will  you  swear  upon  your  life  and  soul  ?' 
I  felt  exceedingly  frightened,  and  said, 
'Yes!'  They  then  went  away.  On  the 
same  day,  after  dinner,  I  met  Jane  Marke 
upon  the  stairs,  and  she  said  she  had  met 
Mr.  Bowditch ;  but  without  speaking  to 
her  I  went  into  my  bedroom,  where  she 
followed  me,  and  she  said,  she  always  had 
a  great  regard  for  me,  and  she  felt  very 
much  Mr.  Bowditch's  attachment  for  me, 
and  spoke  in  the  same  manner  as  Mrs.  Mul- 
raine had  done.  She  used  to  come  to  me 
in  the  same  way  on  every  opportunity,  and 
always  spoke  on  the  same  subject,  entreat- 
ing me  not  to  tell  my  aunt  and  uncle ;  for 
that  I  was  too  young  to  know  the  danger 
that  I  should  be  put  into.  Elizabeth  Snell, 
the  housemaid,  spoke  the  same  as  the 
others.  Once  when  she  came  into  the  bed- 
room,  she  found  me  crying,  and  told  me 
not  to  distress  myself.  The  crying  arose 
from  the  distress  of  my  mind  in  consequence 
of  what  I  had  been  told  by  them.  Elizabeth 
Snell  begged  me  not  to  vex  myself  as  I 
did.  I  asked  her  how  I  could  help  it,  and 
that  it  made  me  so  miserable,  that  to 
relieve  my  mind  I  must  speak  to  my  aunt 
and  uncle  about  it.  She  then  said,  'So, 
miss,  I  would  devise  you  to  do  so  ;'  or  some 
such  expression.  I  said,  'What,  and  do 
what  Mr.  Bowditch  tells  me,  or  be  mur- 
dered ?'  '  Oh !  miss,'  said  she,  and  she 
shook  her  head  and  wrung  her  hands, 
'  what  a  dreadful  thing  it  is  !  I  would  not 
be  you  for  all  the  Indies  in  gold.  But  I 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  one  way 
or  the  other.'  It  was  in  the  same  week  of 
the  Saturday  that  I  put  my  name  to  some 
paper.  Jane  Marke  took  every  opportu- 
nity of  speaking  to  me  in  that  week.  The 
nursemaid,  Mary  Whitby,  also  spoke  to 
me  in  the  same  way.  On  Saturday,  the 
25th  of  September,  I  was  returning  from 
market,  between  nine  and  ten  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  I  met  James  Bowditch  and  Mrs. 
Mulraine.  Mrs.  Mulraine  said,  '  You  have 
been  to  market  ?'  I  said,  '  Yes.'  She  then 


said,  '  Come  with  us.     I  want  to  tell  you 
something.'     I    said   I   could   not;    for    I 
must  return  to  my  aunt.     She  said,  '  Don't 
be  foolish ;    come,   come  at  once.'     I  still 
said,  No,  I  could  not,  for  I  must  go  to  my 
aunt.     James  Bowditch  then  said,  waving 
his  hand,   '  Go  !    You  know  already  what 
I  have  stated,  and  it  is  no  use  to  repeat  it 
again.'     He  looked  fierce.     Mrs.  Mulraine 
then  said,   '  Go  !  why  don't  you  go  ?    You 
know  what  he  has  said.'     He  said   then, 
'  Aye,   and  I'd  do  it  too.'     I  felt  greatly 
alarmed,  and  followed  them  both  directly, 
up    East-street,    till   they    came    to    some 
court,    when   I   stopped,    but    Mrs.   Mul- 
raine said,  '  Come  in ;  now  don't  be  foolish 
again.'     I  then  went  into  the  court  with 
them,  into  a  house  that  appeared  to  be  at 
the  bottom  of  the  court,  when  I  saw  the 
wife  of  William  Bowditch,  who  soon  after 
came  in.     Mrs.  Mulraine  then  fetched  pen, 
ink,   and  paper,  and  said,  '  I  want  you  to 
write  something;'  and  I  said,  No,  I  could 
not :  I  must  go  home.    Mrs.  Mulraine  then 
said,   '  It  is  no  use  to  repent.     You  know 
what  Mr.  Bowditch  has  said.     Take  up  a 
pen,  and  I  will   tell  you  what   words  to 
write.'     I  then  wrote,  in  substance,  that  I 
would  comply  with  everything  James  Bow- 
ditch  required,  and  what  James  Bowditch 
would  wish  me  to  do,  and  that  my  age  was 
sixteen.     She  made  me  leave  several  spaces 
in  the  paper.    I  put  my  name  to  the  paper, 
and  then  Mrs.  Mulraine  put  her  hand  over 
my  shoulder  and  took  it  away.     William 
Bowditch  remained  in  the  room  while  I 
was  writing,  and  then  went  out  and  re- 
turned with  a  person  I  had  not  seen  before, 
a  man  whom  I  now  know  to  be  Mr.  Ox- 
enham.    He  had  a  large  paper  in  his  hand, 
with  writing  on  it,  which  looked  like  Greek 
to  me.     He  asked  me  to  sign  this  paper, 
and    I   took  up  a  pen  and  put  my   hand 
to  the  middle  of  the  bottom  of  the  paper ; 
but  he  pushed  my  hand,  and  said,  '  No,  not 
thei'e.'     When  I  had  signed  it,  Mrs.  Mul- 
raine opened  the  door  of  the  parlour.     Mr. 
Oxenham   left   the   room  first.     I  walked 
up  the  court,  with  Mrs.  Mulraine  on  one 
side  and  James  Bowditch  on  the  other.     I 
then  returned  home.     On  Sunday  I  went 
to  church  with  my  aunt,    and   saw   Mrs. 
Bowditch  there.     My  aunt  walked  home, 
and  Mrs.   Bowditch   sat  by  her  side.     It 
was  the  Scotch  church,  where  my  aunt  is 
not  in  the  habit  of  going,  and  they  sat  in 
the  same  pew.     My  aunt  told  her  she  was 
going   to   send   me   to  school  in  London. 
Mrs.  Bowditch  appeared  greatly  surprised, 
and  hoped  I  would  take  leave  of  her  before 
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I  went.  My  aunt  said,  Yes,  and  that  she 
would  bring  me  herself.  I  felt  highly  pleased 
at  the  idea  of  going  to  school.  After  I  re- 
turned from  church  in  the  morning,  Jane 
Marke  brought  me  a  note  from  Mrs.  Mul- 
raine.  I  do  not  recollect  what  I  did  with 
it,  but  fancy  that  I  put  it  into  a  small  red 
trunk  where  I  used  sometimes  to  put  my 
letters  in,  as  near  as  I  can  recollect.  The 
note  was  about  James  Bowditch,  still  speak- 
ing in  the  same  manner  of  James  Bowditch, 
saying  he  would  have  me ;  that  there  would 
be  no  use  in  my  telling  my  aunt  and  uncle ; 
that  they  were  going  to  take  me  away,  but 
when  she  could  not  state ;  it  might  be  the 
latter  end  of  the  week,  or  the  beginning  of 
next.  My  aunt  had  said  that  I  was  to  go 
to  Chelsea  very  early  in  the  week,  and  told 
Mrs.  Bowditch  so.  I  went  to  bed  about 
nine  or  ten,  and  on  my  oath  did  not  know 
what  was  to  happen  that  night.  I  was 
more  happy  and  tranquil  than  I  had  been 
before,  from  the  idea  of  going  to  school, 
and  so  escape  danger  from  these  people. 
My  two  little  cousins  slept  in  the  room  with 
me.  I  shut  the  door,  but  was  never  in  the 
habit  of  locking  it.  My  bedroom  was  next 
to  my  uncle's.  My  aunt  always  locked 
her  door.  After  I  had  fallen  asleep,  Jane 
Marke  came  and  awoke  me.  Jane  Marke 
had  no  light  with  her,  but  it  was  a  moon- 
light night.  I  should  not  have  known  it 
was  Jane  Marke  but  by  her  voice.  She 
appeared  much  taller,  and  had  something 
covering  over  her  face  like  a  handkerchief. 
She  said,  '  Get  up ;  they  are  all  waiting ; 
get  up.  You  know  what  James  Bow- 
ditch  has  said;  come,  come  at  once.'  She 
then  lifted  me  out  of  bed.  I  felt  quite 
unable  either  to  speak  or  cry.  She  then 
put  on  my  clothes,  without  either  tying  or 
lacing  any  of  them.  I  have  a  confused 
recollection  of  her  going  to  my  drawers  (I 
always  kept  my  drawers  open),  and  hear- 
ing her  pushing  from  one  end  of  the  drawers 
to  the  other  end,  pushing  about  something ; 
but  whether  it  was  my  clothes,  or  not,  I 
do  not  know.  She  then  took  me  by  the 
arm  and  pulled  me  down  the  stairs  ;  when 
I  was  about  half-way  down,  I  spoke  in  a 
whisper,  for  I  could  not  speak  loud,  though 
I  tried  several  times.  I  said,  '  Oh,  Jane  !' 
upon  which  she  pushed  me  down  the  re- 
mainder of  the  stairs.  I  was  sensible  of 
the  great  noise  made  by  pushing  me,  and 
I  saw  the  door  of  my  uncle's  office,  which 
was  the  back  parlour,  wide  open,  and 
the  window-shutters  open.  The  window 
was  down  to  the  ground  of  the  garden. 
Jane  Marke  then  took  me  up,  and  put  me 


out  of  the  window ;  and  I  saw  some  person 
in  the  gravel-  walk,  whom  I  found  was  Mr. 
James  Bowditch.  There  were  several  per- 
sons outside  the  gate,  and  Mr.  William. 
Bowditch  was  on  the  step  of  my  uncle's 
garden.  The  other  persons  were  Mrs. 
Mulraine,  Betsy  Bowditch,  Jane  Bowditch, 
and  several  persons  whom  I  did  not  know. 
James  Bowditch  took  my  arm  and  pulled 
me  down  the  garden;  William  Bowditch 
took  the  other  arm.  The  door  of  the 
garden  was  wide  open.  I  have  no  recol- 
lection after  that  of  anything  more.  I  do 
not  recollect  how  it  was,  or  where  they 
took  me.  The  first  thing  I  remember  after 
coming  to  my 'senses  was,  sitting  on  a  step, 
and  Betsy  Bowditch  putting  on  one  of  my 
shoes.  Mrs.  Mulraine  was  there,  and  said, 
'  Only  think  of  her  walking  all  the  way 
without  her  shoes  !'  and  Betsy  Bowditch 
said,  'Her  feet  must  be  blistered.'  They 
then  took  me  to  a  house,  where  I  saw  Mr. 
William  Bowditch.  It  was  not  daylight 
then.  I  did  not  stay  there  long,  but  went 
to  Holway  Farm  into  Mrs.  Mulraine's  bed- 
room. Mrs.  Owen  was  in  bed  with  Mrs. 
Mulraine.  I  said  to  Mrs.  Mulraine,  '  What 
will  become  of  me  !  Oh  !  that  I  could  but 
go  to  my  uncle's.'  She  then  said,  'You 
had  better  not  let  Mr.  Bowditch  hear  this.' 
Mrs.  Owen  then  said  to  Mrs.  Mulraine, 
'  This  is  a  most  scandalous  and  abominable 
thing  for  a  young  creature  like  this  to 
be  left  in  this  way — such  a  young  thing 
as  she  is.'  Old  Mrs.  Bowditch  came  up- 
stairs, and  said,  '  Come  with  me,  directly.' 
When  I  went  down  -  stairs,  I  saw  the 
two  Bowditches  in  the  kitchen,  and  Mrs. 
Bowditch  took  from  the  table  a  cup 
which  had  something  black  in  it.  She 
then  desired  me  to  drink  it,  which  I  did. 
It  was  something  bitter.  One  of  the  Mr. 
Bowditches — I  think  it  was  James — came 
and  said,  '  Now  it  is  time  for  us  to  be  off.' 
The  two  Bowditches  took  me  by  the  arms 
down  the  garden,  and  through  a  field  at  the 
end  of  the  garden,  and  there  I  saw  a  gig. 
James  Bowditch  lifted  me  into  the  gig,  and 
then  old  Mrs.  Bowditch  threw  up  the 
leather,  and  stood  upon  the  step  of  the  gig, 
and  gave  me  something  of  the  same  which 
she  had  before  given  me  in  the  cup.  I 
refused  to  drink  it  at  first,  but  she  made 
me.  I  recollect  the  gig  setting  off,  and 
passing  through  some  fields,  but  nothing 
further,  till  I  heard  James  Bowditch  calling 
out  to  know  what  o'clock  it  was,  but  I  did 
not  hear  any  answer.  I  saw  a  man  riding 
before  the  gig  at  some  distance,  and  after- 
wards found  it  was  William  Bowditch.  We 
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got  to  Thornford  early  in  the  morning. 
James  and  William  Bowditch  were  holding 
me  at  the  door  of  Mr.  Paul's  house  in 
Thornford,  when  Mrs.  Paul  came  out  at 
another  door,  and,  without  speaking,  she 
took  me  by  the  h?nd  into  a  room.  Mrs. 
Paul  is  a  daughter  of  Mrs.  Bowditch.  The 
room  appeared  to  be  a  kitchen.  I  was  then 
taken  up-stairs  to  a  bedroom.  I  saw  Mr. 
Paul  a  few  minutes  after  I  entered  the 
house.  He  was  walking  up  and  down  the 
room,  and  said  in  an  exulting  manner,  '  I 
suppose  all  the  bells  in  the  parish  will  be 
ringing  by-and- bye.'  Mrs.  Paul  asked  James 
Bowditch  if  he  had  not  had  a  tiresome 
journey,  and  he  said,  pointing  to  me,  '  Yes  ; 
I  could  not  keep  her  in  the  gig.  She  was 
one  minute  laughing,  and  the  other  crying. 
1  thought  I  should  not  have  been  able  to 
keep  her  in  the  gig.  I  never  saw  anything 
like  it.'  I  was  then  taken  to  a  person  stand- 
ing by  the  window — a  Mr.  Gould.  Mrs. 
Paul  took  me  to  him,  and  the  others  fol- 
lowed. He  was  a  tall  man,  with  a  large 
paper  in  his  hand,  which  he  appeared  to  be 
reading  very  earnestly.  He  asked  me  what 
age  I  was,  and  I  said  sixteen.  He  then 
asked  me  whether  I  had  the  consent  of  my 
friends  or  parents,  and  I  said,  No.  He 
then  looked  over  the  paper  very  rapidly, 
and  said,  '  Nonsense !  this  marriage  can 
never  be  legal.'  James  Bowditch  then  gave 
me  a  very  severe  look.  The  man  who  said 
the  marriage  would  not  be  lawful  then 
said,  '  Never  mind,  you  can  be  married  just 
the  same,'  and  looked  at  the  paper,  and 
smiled.  I  began  to  cry,  and  put  my  head 
on  Mrs.  Paul's  shoulder.  I  was  sick  and 
giddy,  and  doubted  that  I  was  going  to 
fall,  and  therefore  put  my  head  on  Mrs. 
Paul's  shoulder.  Mrs.  Paul  carried  me  up- 
stairs, and  I  remained  up-stairs  all  the  time 
I  was  there,  except  at  some  intervals,  when 
Mrs.  Paul  desired  me  to  come  to  dinner 
where  Mr.  Templer  was,  and  also  when 
Susannah  Bowditch  desired  me  to  come 
down,  when  I  was  shivering  with  cold,  and 
warm  myself.  Except  upon  these  occasions,  I 
was  up-stairs  the  whole  of  the  day.  I  heard 
from  Susannah  Bowditch  that  Mr.  Templer, 
a  nephew  of  Mr.  Paul  and  a  clergyman, 
was  coming  to  dinner.  I  sat  down  at  the 
dinner-table.  Mr.  Templer  helped  me  to 
some  beef.  I  put  a  bit  in  my  mouth,  but 
could  not  take  any  more,  for  I  felt  I  was 
going  to  cry.  I  left  the  room  just  after 
Mr.  Templer  helped  me,  and  before  the 
cloth  was  removed.  Afterwards,  Susannah 
Bowditch  asked  me  to  come  down,  for  her 
brother  was  not  in  the  room ;  but  directly 


after  I  went  into  the  kitchen  he  came  in. 
There  were  pens  and  ink  and  paper,  and 
when  Susannah  Bowditch  went  out,  1 
began  a  letter ;  then  James  Bowditch 
came  in,  and  snatched  the  paper  from  me, 
and  said,  no  one  could  blame  him  if  he 
treated  me  ever  so  unkindly,  as  I  provoked 
him  to  do  so.  He  also  said,  '  You  saying 
you  were  only  sixteen  to-day  to  that  gen- 
tleman, and  saying  you  had  not  the  consent 
of  your  parents,  when  you  know  you  have, 
and  when  you  know  you  are  twenty-one, 
and  have  the  consent  of  your  friends  and 
parents.'  He  also  called  me  names.  I  then 
went  up-stairs,  and  locked  my  door.  I 
remained  there  the  greatest  part  of  the 
time  till  the  next  day,  when  Mr.  Leigh 
came  from  Mr.  Tuckett's,  and  took  me 
away." 

Mr.  Tuckett  and  the  people  of  Taunton 
were  naturally  furious  at  the  alleged  con- 
spiracy. A  young  lady  of  great  expecta- 
tions to  be  allured  and  finally  all  but  forced 
into  a  marriage  with  a  mere  labourer ;  a 
lady,  too,  so  gentle,  timid,  and  young,  to  be 
drugged,  and  forced  to  sign  away  her  for- 
tune by  such  a  gang.  Was  this  Somerset- 
shire ?  Was  this  the  boasted  nineteenth 
century  ? 

James  Bowditch,  his  mother,  Mrs.  Mul- 
raine,  and  seven  other  accomplices,  were 
tried  at  Dorchester,  before  Mr.  Justice 
Park  and  a  special  jury,  on  the  25th  of 
July,  1818.  The  indictment  was  for  abduc- 
tion, conspiracy,  assault,  and  false  impri- 
sonment. Mr.  Serjeant  Pell  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liams appeared  for  the  prosecution.  Miss 
Glenn,  modest,  shrinking,  frightened,  and 
eminently  decorous,  repeated  the  statement 
we  have  already  given.  She  denied  that 
she  had  ever  promised  to  meet  James  Bow- 
ditch  in  the  French  Weir-fields  after  her 
return  home.  She  had,  the  week  before  she 
was  forced  by  threats  to  leave  her  uncle's 
house,  been  pursued  by  a  man  and  a  woman 
in  those  fields,  but  had  escaped  them. 

Mr.  Tuckett  gave  his  evidence  in  a  vio- 
lent and  decided  manner,  corroborating  his 
niece's  statement.  She  had  returned  ill 
from  Holway  ;  but  had  seemed  to  recover 
directly  he  proposed  the  Chelsea  school. 
The  week  he  returned  he  had  come  upon 
James  Bowditch  talking  to  his  servant, 
Mary  Whitby,  at  the  turnpike-gate.  He 
had  heard  that  Bowditch  was  a  lover  of 
the  girl's,  and  that  he  had  been  seen  about 
the  house,  and  he  had  warned  the  girl  on 
the  subject.  Bowditch  turned  scarlet  when 
he  saw  him,  and  abruptly  shuffled  off. 
About  four  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
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abduction,  he  went  into  Miss  Glenn's  room 
to  tell  her  that  Mrs.  Tuckett  was  unwell, 
and  found  her  gone.  He  instantly  sent 
off  express  in  all  directions,  aroused  the 
servants  to  open  the  gate,  that  he  might  go 
in  pursuit,  and  said  : 

"  You  are  all  detaining  me  to  prevent  my 
going.  She  would  not  have  attempted  it 
by  herself:  she  was  not  bold  enough." 

They  all  loudly  protested  their  inno- 
cence, and  declared  they  knew  nothing  at 
all  about  the  matter.  Soon  after  this,  how- 
ever, Mary  Whitby  confessed  the  truth,  on 
a  promise  of  forgiveness.  She  told  him 
Miss  Glenn:  had  gone  off  with  James  Bow- 
ditch,  and  that  she  had  heard  her  say  that 
she  would  poison  herself,  if  she  could  not 
have  him.  He  then  said  to  the  servants : 

"  Convince  me  of  your  innocence  by 
going  directly  to  Holway,  and  bringing 
back  my  niece." 

On  the  afternoon  of  that  day  he  met  a 
woman  (Mrs.  Mulraine),  who  seemed  much 
agitated ;  she  held  a  note  in  her  hand,  and 
asked  him  if  he  had  heard  of  his  niece.  She 
then  informed  him  that  she  was  a  mere 
visitor  at  the  Bowditches,  and  that  she 
had  come  down  out  of  friendship  to  tell 
him  his  niece  was  at  Thornford.  He  then 
went  straight  to  his  solicitor. 

Mary  Whitby,  the  servant  implicated  in 
the  elopement,  or  the  abduction,  whichever 
it  might  be,  swore  very  hard.  She  pleaded 
that  she  had  acted  in  the  whole  matter  to 
please  James  Bowditch.  It  was  at  the  desire 
of  Jane  Marke,  she  said,  that  she  told  Miss 
Glenn  she  must  go  away  with  James  Bow- 
ditch,  or  that  he  would  certainly  murder 
her.  James  Bowditch  also  pressed  her  to 
make  Miss  Glenn  like  him,  and  so  did 
William  Bowditch  ;  Mrs.  Mulraine  also 
intreated  her.  James  Bowditch  spoke  of 
his  love  for  Miss  Glenn,  and  she  heard  Mrs. 
Bowditch  say  (all  in  the  same  tone)  that 
she  did  not  know  what  had  come  to  James. 
Jane  Marke  had  told  her  the  day  Miss 
Glenn  was  to  be  carried  off ;  on  the  after- 
noon of  that  day,  James  Bowditch  met 
her  at  the  turnpike,  and  asked  her  to  leave 
Mr.  Tuckett's  front  door  open  that  night. 
Coming  home  from  church,  Jane  Marke 
told  her  that  she  had  a  letter  from  Mrs. 
Mulraine  for  Miss  Glenn,  and  that  she 
(Mary)  must  leave  Miss  Glenn's  door  open 
that  night,  and  also  the  back-parlour  win- 
dow. She  could  do  it  in  a  minute,  and  pre- 
vent any  noise  being  made.  Jane  Marke 
also  said  that,  when  asked  about  it,  they 
must  have  a  stare  on  their  countenances, 
or  else  they  would  all  be  hanged.  Cross- 


examined  :  She  had  never  heard  Miss 
Glenn  say  that  she  wished  Mrs.  Bowditch 
to  teach  her  how  to  be  a  farmer's  wife. 
When  they  marked  Miss  Glenn's  stocking 
with  a  B.,  it  was  by  Jane  Marke's  desire, 
not  by  Miss  Glenn's. 

The  Reverend  Blakely  Cowper,  surro- 
gate to  the  Dean  of  Salisbury,  deposed 
that,  on  the  18th  of  September,  James 
Bowditch  came  for  a  marriage  licence. 
He  swore  (after  a  little  hesitation)  that  .the 
lady  was  twenty-one,  and  signed  the  bond. 

The  first  witness  for  the  defence,  John 
Oxenham,  an  attorney  of  Taunton,  who 
had  succeeded  to  Mr.  Kinglake's  business, 
denied  Miss  Glenn's  evidence  in  toto.  He 
had  never  shown  her  a  document  in  Greek, 
or  any  other  language.  He  had  never  seen 
the  lady  till  Mr.  Leigh  brought  her  to  his 
predecessor's  office  in  January.  He  had 
not  been  to  Bowditches'  house  in  Sep- 
tember. Mr.  William  Bowditch  had  come 
to  him  in  that  month  and  mentioned  his 
brother's  intended  marriage.  The  witness 
then  produced  two  most  damnatory  letters 
of  Miss  Glenn's — one  beginning  "  My  dear 
James,"  and  asking  him  to  buy  the  licence, 
and  the  other  directed  to  Mrs.  Mulraine, 
fixing  a  secret  interview  at  half-past  twelve 
at  night.  The  authenticity  of  both  these  let- 
ters Miss  Glenn,  however,  solemnly  denied. 

A  great  many  persons  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Bowditches'  farm  were 
then  called.  There  was  plenty  of  evidence, 
clearly  proving  that  James  Bowditch  and 
Miss  Glenn  had  been  much  together,  and 
apparently  as  lovers.  One  farmer  had 
seen  them  walking  together  "  as  though  a 
little  in  the  sweetheart  way."  A  gardener 
had  seen  them  together  in  French  Weir- 
lane.  A  third  man,  who  was  much  tormented 
by  the  counsel,  because  he  had  been  drink- 
ing with  the  Bowditches  before  the  trial, 
deposed  to  seeing  Miss  Glenn  run  out  of 
Mr.  Tuckett's  house  after  James  Bowditch, 
take  his  arm  and  walk  off.  But  a  Mrs. 
Priest,  a  relation  of  Mrs.  Mulraine,  proved 
more  than  all  the  rest,  and  her  statement, 
if  not  refuted,  settled  the  matter.  She 
said  that  Miss  Glenn  occasionally  called  on 
Mrs.  Mulraine,  and  once  came  and  in- 
quired if  James  Bowditch  was  there.  Miss 
Glenn  and  James  Bowditch  called  together 
once,  and  walked  away  together.  Witness 
remembered  the  christening  of  Mrs.  Mul- 
raine's  child.  Miss  Glenn  and  Betsy  Bow- 
ditch  were  the  godmothers,  and  James 
Bowditch  was  godfather.  The  church  at 
which  the  christening  took  place  was  St. 
Mary  Magdalene. 
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All  the  Bowditch  witnesses  were  like 
this.  They  all  proved  familiarity  between 
Miss  Glenn  and  James  Bowditch.  One 
man,  a  labourer,  who  had  worked  at  Hoi- 
way  Farm,  proved  even  more,  if  he  could 
bo  believed.  Miss  Glenn  had  laughingly 
shown  him  a  ring  with  which  she  said  she 
was  going  to  be  married  to  James  Bow- 
ditch  ;  and  one  day  coming  back  from  St. 
Mary  Magdalene,  when  he  asked  her  if 
the  knot  was  tied,  she  replied,  "Ay,  and 
so  tied,  that,  thank  God,  it  cannot  be 
untied."  He  had  also  seen  Miss  Glenn 
insist  on  putting  her  arm  round  James 
Bowditch's  neck. 

Then  came  a  person  of  education,  the 
Reverend  George  Templer,  a  clergyman 
and  a  magistrate,  a  relation  of  the  Pauls, 
who  remembered  Miss  Glenn  dining  with 
the  Pauls,  and  being  as  cheerful  and  soci- 
able as  the  rest ;  and  Ednrund  Jones,  a 
servant  of  his,  swore  to  having  seen  Miss 
Glenn  sitting  on  James  Bowditch's  knee 
playing  at  dominoes. 

Susan  Bowditch  swore  that  Miss  Glenn 
always  spent  her  evenings  at  Holway  in 
the  kitchen  with  her  brother  and  the  ser- 
vants, and  that  she  had  frequently  seen 
her  behave  with  gross  impropriety  to  her 
brother,  treading  on  his  toes,  throwing  her 
handkerchief  at  him,  &c.  When  Miss 
Glenn  ai-rived  at  Holway,  after  the  so-called 
abduction,  she  was  lively,  full  of  spirits,  and 
in  no  distress  at  all.  She  (the  witness)  had 
not  told  Mrs.  Tuckett  of  the  young  lady's 
•conduct  because  she  was  about  to  leave. 
A  Mrs.  Owen,  a  relative  of  the  Bowditches, 
then  got  into  the  witness-box,  and  deposed 
that  when  Miss  Glenn  returned  to  Holway 
she  reproved  her  for  taking  so  imprudent  a 
step. 

Miss  Glenn  was  recalled,  and  in  the  same 
modest  way  as  before,  denied  the  Bowditch 
evidence  point  blank.  It  was  entirely 
untrue.  She  had  never  said  that  if  Mrs. 
Mulraine  would  not  go  with  her  she  would 
go  by  herself.  She  had  not  got  into  the 
gig  first,  and  then  helped  up  James  Bow- 
ditch.  She  had  never  been  to  a  christening 
with  the  Bowditches. 

The  Dorsetshire  jury  was  deeply  roused 
by  Mr.  Tuckett's  wrongs.  The  counsel  for 
the  defence  even  waived  the  right  of  reply. 
Mr.  Serjeant  Pell  (for  the  prosecution)  was 
about  to  address  the  jury,  when  the  fore- 
man stopped  him,  and  said  that  the  jury 
had  made  up  their  minds  against  the  de- 
fendants, with  the  exception  of  Elizabeth 
Snell.  Mr.  Justice  Park  then  remarked 
that  all  the  evidence  given  on  the  part  of 


the  defendants  was  merely  a  confirmation 
of  a  nefarious  conspiracy,  and  sentenced 
the  prisoners  to  various  terms  of  imprison- 
ment, the  longest  reaching  a  period  of  two 
years. 

But  the  Bowditches'  friends  would  not 
let  the  matter  rest  here.  They  obtained 
fresh  evidence  to  prove  that  Miss  Glenn, 
instead  of  being  modest,  was  on  the  con- 
trary bold,  and  that  from  the  first  week  of 
her  lodging  at  Holway  she  had  tried  in  the 
coarsest  way  to  allure  the  young  farmer. 
They  also  obtained  affi davits  from  the  most 
unimpeachable  persons  of  Taunton,  proving 
that  she  had  repeatedly  been  seen  walking 
in  the  fields  with  young  Bowditch,  especi- 
ally shortly  before  the  elopement.  Sym- 
pathy, indeed,  went  so  far,  that  nearly  four 
hundred  pounds  were  raised  in  Taunton  to 
succour  the  Bowditches. 

The  Court  of  King's  Bench  was  at  once 
moved  to  grant  a  new  trial.  The  Chief 
Justice  was  cautious  ;  but  Mr.  Justice  Best 
spoke  violently  against  the  defendants.  He 
was  fully  persuaded  that  Miss  Glenn  had 
been  taken  away  by  force;  she  was  of 
a  peculiarly  gentle  and  timid  nature,  and 
had  been  influenced  by  fear  ;  and  he,  more- 
over, expressed  astonishment  that  two  in- 
spectors of  franks  had  been  found  to  pro- 
nounce the  two  letters  Mr.  Oxenham  pro- 
duced to  be  in  Miss  Glenn's  writing.  The 
new  trial  was  refused. 

The  Bowditch  party,  like  true  English- 
men, growing  only  more  determined  at 
the  rebuff,  procured  additional  affidavits, 
and  preferred  an  indictment  for  perjury 
against  Miss  Glenn  and  Mary  Whitby,  the 
servant.  The  case  came  on  before  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  and  a  special  jury,  at 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  October  2, 
1820.  Mr.  Scarlett,  Mr.  Gurney,  Mr. 
Adolphus,  and  Mr.  Jeremy  for  the  prose- 
cution; Mr.  Serjeant  Pell,  Mr.  Gaselee, 
and  Mr.  Moore  for  the  defence. 

It  went  badly  against  Miss  Glenn  from 
the  first.  A  sequence  of  deliberate  per- 
jury was  never  more  clearly  proved.  It 
was  shown,  by  Mary  Priest,  a  joiner's  wife, 
that  Miss  Glenn  did  attend  the  christening 
of  Mrs.  Mulraine's  child,  being  there  in  a 
peach-coloured  spencer,  a  white  frock  bor- 
rowed from  Mrs.  Mulraine,  and  a  straw 
hat.  Several  witnesses  deposed  to  seeing 
her  going  and  returning,  and  to  a  friend  she 
boasted  that  she  "  had  tricked  her  uncle," 
by  wearing  borrowed  clothes.  William 
Turle,  a  music-master  at  Taunton,  deposed 
to  having  been  at  the  christening  party. 
There  was  music  and  dancing.  William 
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Bowditch  said,  "  The  child  would  be  a 
fool  if  the  godmothers  were  not  kissed." 
The  whole  party  then  kissed  Miss  Glenn 
and  Elizabeth ;  James  Bowditch  was  jea- 
lous, but  Miss  Glenn  went  up  to  him  and 
said,  "  Oh,  never  mind,  that's  nothing." 
It  was  also  proved  that  Mary  Whitby  was 
there  all  that  evening. 

About  this  most  important  matter  of 
the  christening — which,  if  proved,  at  once 
stamped  Miss  Glenn  as  perjured — there  was 
hard  fighting.  Mr.  Tuckett  swore  that  on 
the  very  day  of  the  christening,  the  27th 
of  August,  he  went  over  to  Holway  Farm, 
and  remained  with  Miss  Glenn  from  eleven 
till  four.  He  remembered  that  he  saw 
none  of  the  Bowditches,  and  was  struck  with 
the  peculiar  stillness  of  the  house.  Mrs. 
Bowditch  had  often  remarked  to  him  Miss 
Glenn's  pretty,  modest  behaviour.  On  being 
cross-examined,  however,  Mr.  Tuckett  con- 
fessed that  it  was  not  till  two  months  after- 
wards at  Bath,  that  he  remembered  and 
mentioned  that  special  visit  to  Holway. 

James  Wood  ford  a  carpenter,  deposed 
that  he  was  in  Magdalene  Church  repairing 
a  pew,  when  the  christening  took  place. 
He  particularly  remembered  Susan  Bow- 
ditch,  one  of  the  godmothers,  because  she 
had  a  defect  in  one  eye.  Miss  Glenn  was 
not  there.  The  day  was  that  on  which  a 
funeral  took  place  of  a  young  man  who 
had  been  drowned.  Mr.  Scarlett,  however, 
called  witnesses  to  show  that  the  christen- 
ing seen  by  the  carpenter  was  of  a  Mr.  Scar- 
lett's child,  and  the  man's  own  wages  book 
showed  that  on  the  day  of  the  Mulraine 
christening  he  had  been  working  at  home. 
A  rebuke  for  ignorance  he  remembered  to 
have  been  administered  to  the  godfather 
James  Bowditch  was  proved  to  have  hap- 
pened at  the  Scarlett  christening.  But  the 
most  conclusive  and  fatal  evidence  was 
that  of  Mrs.  Atkinson,  at  whose  house  Mr. 
Tuckett  lodged  at  Bath.  She  deposed 
seeing  Whitby  the  servant  in  great  dis- 
tress at  Miss  Glenn's  arrival.  She  said  she 
had  done  that  which  would  never  let  her 
be  happy  again.  She  then  confessed  that 
Miss  Glenn  had  been  to  the  christening  of 
Mrs.  Mulraine's  child. 

The  evidence  of  Jane  Marke,  one  of  Mr. 
Tuckett's  servants,  was  conclusive  as  to 
Miss  Glenn's  elopement  being  voluntary. 
Miss  Glenn  confessed  to  witness  that  she  had 
been  at  the  christening.  Miss  Glenn  threat- 
tened  to  poison  herself  if  witness  told  her 
uncle  of  the  intended  elopement. 

Many  highly  respectable  witnesses  un- 
acquainted with  the  Bowditches,  and  un- 
prejudiced in  the  case,  then  swore  to  having 


seen  Miss  Glenn  and  James  Bowditch  to- 
gether several  times  in  French  Weir-fields 
and  East  Reach  the  week  before  the  elope- 
ment. A  servant  of  the  Bowditches  was  also 
called  and  deposed  to  having  frequently 
seen  Miss  Glenn  in  the  Bowditches'  kitchen, 
playing  with  them  at  blind-man's  buff. 

That  was  the  case :  Mr.  Scarlett,  in  an 
eloquent  speech,  said  that  Mr.  Serjeant 
Pell  had  told  the  jury  that  Miss  Glenn 
would  undergo  the  strictest  examination 
at  his  hands;  "but,"  said  the  learned 
counsel,  "  I  should  be  sorry  to  become  an 
instrument  in  causing  that  unhappy  young 
lady  to  add  any  more  sin  to  a  conscience 
already  overloaded  with  guilt.  I  feel  more 
for  her  future  state,  when  she  will  have  to- 
appear  before  a  higher  tribunal,  than  I  can 
possibly  feel  for  my  clients."  The  conduct 
of  Mr.  Tuckett  had  disgraced  the  pro- 
fession to  which  he  belonged.  The  Bow- 
ditches  up  to  the  period  of  the  Dorchester 
trial  had  borne  irreproachable  characters,, 
and  had  been  an  established  and  respect- 
able family  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Taun- 
ton  for  upwards  of  a  century.  As  to  James. 
Bowditch  obtaining  a  marriage  licence,  he 
was  prepared  to  prove  that  Miss  Glenn  had 
imposed  upon  him  as  to  her  age,  and  that 
on  his  discovering  the  fact,  he  had  refused 
to  have  the  marriage  solemnised,  and  had 
intended  to  wait  until  banns  had  been 
published. 

The  jury  immediately  returned  a  verdict 
of  Guilty.  That  same  night  Mr.  Tuckett. 
and  Miss  Glenn  fled  together  and  em- 
barked in  the  first  West  Indian  steamer 
that  started  from  Bristol.  So  much  for 
Miss  Glenn's  timid  modesty.  The  Ex- 
aminer at  once  took  up  the  case  of  the  ill- 
used  Bowditches,  and  started  a  subscription 
to  defray  the  two  thousand  five  hundred 
pounds  they  had  incurred  as  the  cost  of 
legal  proceedings. 

At  the  next  assizes  all  the  Bar  went  in 
a  body  to  see  Mr.  Tuckett's  house ;  they 
found  it  very  small,  and  without  the  gallery 
and  French  windows  alluded  to  by  Miss 
Glenn,  in  her  romantic  version  of  the- 
elopement. 

The  astounding  wonder  of  the  trial  is 
that  the  courts  of  those  days  did  not  insist 
on  measurements.  Models  were  not  then 
in  fashion.  Miss  Glenn  was  taken  out  of 
her  uncle's  house,  she  said,  by  force,  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  yet  without  waking  the 
family.  And  no  wonder  ;  for  the  evidence 
given  about  the  "  corridor,"  and  the  "  gal- 
lery." and  the  "hall,"  made  the  house  ap- 
pear like  a  duke's  mansion.  The  thing  was 
wonderful,  even  on  the  mansion  theory; 
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but  when  the  visitors  saw  a  house  of  very 
modest  and  moderate  dimensions,  with  a 
"corridor"  in  which  two  servants  could 
not  pass  one  another  abreast,  even  in  ante- 
crinoline  days,  they  were  astonished,  and 
learned  something  about  the  value  of  evi- 
dence of  dimensions.  The  whole  was  an 
extraordinary  instance  of  successful  per- 
jury, in  which  a  large  number  of  witnesses 
stood  cross-examination  to  the  satisfaction 
of  a  jury. 

The  moment  that  the  guilty  flight  of  Miss 
Glenn  and  Mr.  Tuckett  was  known,  the  Ex- 
aminer broke  forth  with  its  usual  generous 
violence  at  the  grievous  wrong  that  had  been 
done  to  Mrs.  Bowditch  and  her  fellow-suf- 
ferers, and  at  the  gross  way  in  which  the 
judges  had  been  deceived  by  foul  arts  and 
audacious  perjuries.  Redress  was  demanded 
for  "  the  aged  and  widowed  mother  of  a 
family  still  dependent  on  her  for  support," 
who,  having  been  pronounced  guilty  on  per- 
jured evidence,  and  denied  a  second  trial, 
had  suffered  eighteen  months'  imprisonment 
in  a  crowded  and  expensive  jail  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  from  her  place  of  abode,  and 
finally  liberated,  laden  with  two  thousand 
five  hundred  pounds  costs,  without  strength, 
spirits,  or  means  of  subsistence,  to  return 
home  and  take  a  last  look  of  the  fields  she 
and  hers  had  for  so  many  years  contentedly 
cultivated.  The  Examiner  complained  bit- 
terly, also,  of  Mr.  Justice  Park  and  Mr. 
Bankes,  M.P.,  the  foreman  of  the  Dor- 
chester jury,  for  their  eagerness  against 
the  Bowditches  and  their  palpable  bias  and 
prejudice. 

But  the  law  is  slow  to  acknowledge  its 
faults,  and  nothing  material  was  done  to 
atone  for  the  unjust  punishment  inflicted 
on  an  imprudent,  but  by  no  means  a  guilty, 
woman.  As  an  instance  of  resolute  and 
audacious  perjury,  carried  out  by  a  young- 
person  hitherto  apparently  innocent,  the 
case  has  no  parallel,  except  in  the  cele- 
brated case  of  Elizabeth  Canning,  in  1752, 
who  was  transported  for  having  obtained 
the  punishment  of  an  old  gipsy  and  an- 
other woman,  who,  she  swore,  had  im- 
prisoned her  in  a  house  near  Enfield  Wash. 


COFFEE  GROUNDS  OF  CUBA. 

MY  experience  of  the  Spanish  "West 
Indies  warrants  me  in  the  assertion  that 
a  tropical  climate  has  but  one  season 
throughout  the  year,  and  that  season  is 
summer.  The  months  of  August  and  Sep- 
tember, however,  are  favoured  with  a  spe- 
cial season  of  their  own ;  but  the  prevail- 


ing temperature  can  scarcely  be  defined  by 
mounting  mercury,  neither  can  it  be  ade- 
quately described.  It  is  during  these  blaz- 
ing hot  months  that  the  ever-azure  firma- 
ment seems  to  blink  with  blue :  that  the 
roads  and  pavement  blister  the  soles  of  your 
feet ;  and  that  the  gay-coloured  house- fronts 
scorch  your  clothes  of  white  drill  and  tan 
your  Anglo-Saxon  complexion.  The  Cubans 
have  a  mania  for  painting  the  fronts  of 
their  town  residences  a  celestial  blue,  a 
blinding  white,  or  a  feverish  yellow  ochre : 
colours  singularly  trying  to  the  eyes,  and 
figurative  eyesores  to  artists  in  search  of  the 
harmonious.  It  is  at  this  oppressive  season 
of  the  year  that  I  would  relieve  my  ex- 
hausted vision  with  the  grateful  greens  of 
the  dusky  olive,  the  pale  pea,  and  the- 
lively  emerald.  I  pant  for  a  plantation 
which  shall  shelter  and  not  suffocate. 

The  realisation  of  my  desire  is  kindly 
brought  about  by  my  intimate  friend  Don 
Miguel,  who  hospitably  places  at  my  dis- 
posal his  hacienda  in  the  country.  Thither 
he  himself  is  bound  with  Dona  Cachita  his 
wife,  his  children,  certain  friends,  and  do- 
mestics. So  I  make  one  of  his  party.  Don 
Miguel  is  a  wealthy  planter,  with  I  know 
not  how  many  acres  of  rich  soil,  where  the 
coffee-plant  grows,  yielding  a  couple  of 
crops  or  so  per  annum  to  the  labour  of  a 
small  battalion  of  blacks. 

On  the  morning  of  our  departure  for 
Don  Miguel's  coffee  estate,  Don  Miguel  is. 
in  the  patio,  presiding  over  the-  saddling 
and  harnessing  department;  for  some  of 
us  are  to  bestride  horses.  The  ladies  and 
children  are  to  drive ;  mules,  and  carts 
drawn  by  oxen,  are  reserved  for  the  con- 
veyance of  the  luggage  and  the  domestics. 
By  way  of  dispelling  our  lingering  som- 
nolence, and  fortifying  us  for  the  heavy 
journey  before  us,  cups  of  strong  coffee  are 
handed  round  ;  and,  with  a  view  to  getting 
over  as  much  ground  as  possible  before 
blinding  daylight  shall  appear,  we  start  at 
three  o'clock  to  the  minute. 

The  kitrins — light  gig  vehicles  on  wheels 
six  yards  in  circumference,  with  shafts  six- 
teen feet  long,  and  drawn  by  mules  bear- 
ing negro  postilions  in  jack-boots — lead, 
the  way.  The  equestrians  follow  at  a  jog- 
trot ;  the  extreme  tips  of  their  buff-coloured 
shoes  lightly  touching  the  stirrups ;  their 
knees  firmly  pressed  against  the  saddles ; 
their  figures  bolt  upright  and  immovable. 
Then  come  the  carts  with  shady  awnings 
of  palm  leaves,  drawn  by  oxen  with  yokes 
fastened  to  the  points  of  their  horns.  The 
drivers  probe  them  with  long  iron-tipped 
lances,  and  further  goad  them  on  by  shout- 
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ing  their  names  and  adjective  titles.  But 
they  move  slowly,  and  are  soon  left  miles 
behind.  In  their  rear  are  a  dozen  mules 
with  well- filled  panniers,  linked  together  in 
line  by  their  tails  and  rope  reins,  and  led 
by  a  mounted  driver  with  a  long  whip,  who 
grasps  the  end  of  the  cord  by  which  they 
are  united,  and  shouts  ferocious  menaces 
as  he  goes. 

It  is  still  dark.  The  dew  lies  thick  on 
everything ;  myriads  of  frogs  and  night  in- 
sects yet  hold  their  croaking  concert ;  and 
the  fire-fly  cucullo,  with  its  phosphorescent 
lantern,  darts  about  here  and  there,  like 
falling  stars  and  fireworks.  A  stony  stream 
has  now  to  be  forded.  Into  it  splash  the 
gigs ;  our  horses  following  willingly,  for 
they  are  thirsty,  poor  beasts,  and  the  cool 
spring  water  is  inviting.  The  roads  are, 
so  far,  favourable  to  our  march ;  but  we 
have  arrived  at  a  piece  of  ground  where 
muddy  puddles  lie  horse  -  leg  deep.  A 
bridle  road  invites,  but  the  thoroughfare 
being  intercepted  by  brushwood  and  over- 
hanging branches,  it  is  not  easy  to  effect  a 
passage.  Our  leader,  Don  Miguel,  accord- 
ingly unsheathes  the  long  machete,  which 
he  wears  like  a  sword,  and  hacks  him  an 
avenue  for  self  and  followers.  The  thicket 
is  even  darker  than  the  high-road  we  have 
deserted,  and  our  leader  curbs  his  horse 
with  caution  while  he  lights  a  taper  of 
brown  wax ;  for  the  ground  is  slippery, 
and  abounds  in  deep  holes  and  unexpected 
crevices.  From  my  position  in  the  rear, 
the  effect  produced  by  the  rays  of  the  soli- 
tary illumination,  is  agreeable  to  the  sight. 
The  dark  outlines  of  the  riders  who  precede 
me  appear  like  black  silhouettes  against  a 
background  of  green  and  brown,  and  nature 
by  candle-light  looks  like  stage  scenery. 

We  emerge  again  upon  the  main  road, 
and  at  full  speed  gallop  after  our  friends. 
We  fall  in  with  them  at  a  tienda,  or  way- 
side inn,  at  which  they  have  halted.  The 
tienda  is  a  queer  combination  of  tavern, 
coffee-house,  chandler's-shop,  and  marine 
store  dealer's.  The  walls  and  ceiling  are 
completely  concealed  by  miscellaneous 
wares.  Spurs  and  sardine  boxes  ;  candles, 
calico,  and  crockery ;  knives  and  nutmeg- 
graters  ;  toys,  tubs,  and  timepieces ;  rows 
of  sweet  hams,  sheathed  machetes,  pulleys, 
coils  of  rope,  farming  implements,  panama 
hats,  buff-coloured  country  shoes;  tin  spoons, 
preserves,  and  French  brandy.  The  inn- 
keeper or  shopkeeper  of  this  out-of-the- 
world  store,  is  a  native  of  Barcelona — by 
name  Boy — who  pronounces  Spanish  with 
a  very  broad  Catalan  accent.  We  travellers 


are  his  sole  customers  at  present,  and  as  we 
require  only  hot  coffee  at  a  rnedio  the  cup, 
aguardiente  brandy  at  a  Creole  penny  the 
nip,  a  handful  of  cigars,  and  a  packet  of 
paper  cigarettes,  the  profits  derived  from 
our  patronage  cannot  be  very  great. 

We  are  off  once  more,  not  to  halt  again 
until  a  cane  field  stops  the  way.  The  grow- 
ing cane,  with  its  bamboo-shaped  fruit,  and 
waving  leaf  of  long  grass,  crops  up  to  the 
right  and  left  of  us  for  miles,  and  termi- 
nates in  the  ingenio  or  sugar-works.  The 
entrance  to  the  proprietor's  grounds  is  by 
a  five-barred  gate  and  a  wigwam,  both  of 
which  have  been  designed  and  constructed 
by  an  aged  and  decrepit  African  who  occu- 
pies the  latter.  He  crawls  out  of  his  do- 
micile as  we  approach,  and  his  meagre  form 
is  barely  covered  by  a  grimy  blanket  fas- 
tened to  his  girdle  by  means  of  a  strip  of 
dried  palm  bark.  To  all  our  questions,  his 
solitary  response  is:  "Si  siior,  miamo," 
being  exactly  the  Creole  Spanish  for  the 
Creole  English  :  "  Yes,  massa."  Having  by 
this  means  satisfied  ourselves  that  "miamo," 
his  massa,  is  at  home  and  willing  to  receive 
us,  we  proceed  until  we  hear  the  clicking  of 
a  whip  ;  and  observe  indistinctly  a  row  of 
naked  blacks  whose  brachial  belongings  are 
engaged  in  some  earthy  occupation.  A  big 
bronze-faced  man,  in  a  white  canvas  suit 
and  a  pancake  panama  hat,  stands  behind 
them  and  holds  a  long  knotted  whip,  which 
he  occasionally  applies  to  their  backs  as 
a  gentle  reminder  that  time  represents 
so  many  Spanish  doubloons.  This  is  the 
mayoral,  or  overseer.  He  seems  to  pride 
himself  upon  his  masterly  touch  with  the 
thong,  for  when  no  black  skin  forms  an 
excuse  for  the  practise  of  his  skill,  he 
flicks  at  nothing,  to  keep  his  hand  in.  The 
sorrow  of  this  sight  is  greatly  augmented 
by  the  dead  silence ;  whenever  the  chastis- 
ing weapon  descends,  the  sufferer  is  mute. 

The  lawful  owner  of  these  lashed  shoulders 
and  of  a  couple  of  hundred  more,  has  turned 
out  to  greet  us.  His  unshaved  countenance 
wears  a  sleepy  expression,  but  the  stump  of 
a  lighted  cigar  is  already  in  his  mouth.  At 
a  given  signal,  a  couple  of  small  slaves  ap- 
pear, with  cups  of  hot  coffee  and  a  tray  of 
long  home-made  cigars.  Candela !  Mine 
host  invokes  fire,  and  a  little  mulatto  girl, 
upon  whom  it  devolves  to  provide  it,  pre- 
sents each  smoker  with  a  lump  of  red-hot 
charcoal  in  the  clutches  of  a  lengthy  pair 
of  tongs.  Daylight  is  appearing,  and  warns 
us  that  we  must  be  on  the  move  again. 

Adclante  caballeros  !  Leaving  the  level 
cane  district,  for  the  next  few  hours  we  are 
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winding  up  mountains.  At  every  turn  of  the 
road,  the  ingenio  we  have  quitted  grows 
smaller  and  smaller,  till  the  planter's  resi- 
dence, the  big  engine-shed,  and  the  negro 
cottages  become  mere  toys  under  our  gaze. 
Now  we  are  descending.  Our  sure-footed 
animals  understand  the  kind  of  travelling 
perfectly,  and,  placing  their  fore-paws  to- 
gether, like  horses  trained  for  a  circus, 
slide  down  with  the  greatest  ease. 

Somebody  ahead  has  exclaimed,  "Miren !" 
We  look,  and  behold  a  distant  view  of  Don 
Miguel's  cafetal.  The  path  has  become 
narrower,  and  we  are  encompassed  by  short 
thick  hedges,  dotted  with  red  and  black 
berries  of  a  form  not  unlike  diminutive 
olives.  I  pick  and  open  one  of  these  berries, 
and  somebody  observing,  "  Quo  cafe  tan 
abundante  !"  I  discover  that  what  I  have 
plucked  is  coffee  in  a  raw  state. 

"  Que  admirable  es  la  naturaleza  !"  sings 
a  Spanish  dramatist.  Nature  is,  indeed, 
much  to  be  admired,  especially  when 
you  are  viewing  her  in  the  shape  of 
orange  groves,  where  oranges,  for  the 
trouble  of  picking  them,  hang  invitingly 
over  your  very  mouth,  seeming  to  say, 
"  Eat  me,  stranger."  Some  are  small  and 
green  as  gooseberries ;  others  are  big  as 
your  head,  and  of  a  bright  orange  hue. 
Next  on  the  carte  of  nature's  dessert  are 
the  heart-shaped,  smooth- skinned  mangoes, 
with  their  massive  and  symmetrical  tree. 
They  are  followed  by  a  procession  of  lime- 
trees,  citrons,  nisperos,  granadas,  ma- 
ranones,  anones,  zapotes,  mamoucillos,  and 
a  host  of  other  fruits  with  strange  shapes 
and  equally  odd  Hispano-Indian  appella- 
tions. I  grieve  to  relate  that  the  king  of 
fruits — the  princely  pine-apple — is  far  from 
being  the  exalted  personage  you  would 
have  expected  him  to  be.  Like  a  bachelor 
cabbage,  he  grovels  in  solitary  state  under 
our  feet !  Similarly,  do  we  play  at  marbles 
with  pomegranates,  and  practise  tilting  at 
the  ring  with  citrons.  Throw  into  the 
scene  a  few  parasite  and  plantain  trees  with 
slender  trunks  and  colossal  leaves;  fill  in 
the  foreground  with  gigantic  ferns,  aloes, 
and  palmettoes,  and  the  background  with 
spotless  blue ;  select  for  yourself  from  the 
nearest  hothouse  where  specimens  of  exotic 
plants  are  nursed,  and  you  are  with  us, 
dear  —  and  none  the  less  dear  for  being 
imaginative — reader ! 

Distant  barking  denotes  that  we  are 
within  ear- shot  of  our  destination ;  and  anon 
a  couple  of  Don  Miguel's  faithful  dogs 
come  bounding  along  the  road  towards  us. 

"  Hey,  Esperules,  old  girl !     What,  and 


Tocolo  too?"  Don  Miguel  caresses  them 
in  turn  as  each  leaps  to  his  saddle.  A 
dozen  more  lie  in  ambush  at  the  gate 
which  leads  to  the  coffee  grounds,  and 
through  which  we  are  now  passing.  The 
mayoral,  with  his  wife  and  children,  turn 
out  to  meet  and  welcome  us.  Crowds  of 
Africans  pay  us  homage  and  grin  with  de- 
light. We  halt  in  the  patio  and  a  score 
of  half-naked  grooms  assist  us  in  alighting, 
and  watch  and  help  us  at  our  lightest 
movement.  As  it  is  evening  dusk  when  we 
arrive,  and  as  we  are  exhausted  with  our 
day's  pilgrimage,  we  betake  ourselves  to 
our  dormitories  without  a  word.  Here  we 
are  served  by  stalwart  domestics,  who 
bathe  our  burning  feet  in  lukewarm  water, 
and  sponge  our  irritated  bodies  with  diluted 
aguardiente.  A  clean  shirt  of  fine  linen  ;  a 
fresh  suit  of  whity-brown  drill ;  a  toy  cup 
of  black  coffee ;  and  we  are  refreshed  and 
ready  to  do  justice  to  dinner ;  to  the  aijaco 
of  chicken  and  native  vegetables ;  to  the 
bacalao  or  stock-fish,  with  tomato  sauce; 
to  the  boiled  meat,  cabbage,  chocho,  bacon 
and  garbanzos ;  to  the  stewed  goat,  with 
accompaniment  of  yams,  baked  bananas, 
pumpkin  and  Indian  corn ;  to  the  guava 
jellies  and  guana vana  preserves  mashed  up 
with  insipid  Creole  cheese;  to  the  juicy 
mangoes  cut  up  in  slices  in  the  midst  of 
Catalan  wine  and  sugar ;  to  the  excellent 
black  coffee,  and  home  made  cigars.  These 
we  discuss  in  the  broad  balcony  without, 
where,  seated  on  leather-bottomed  chairs, 
we  pass  the  rest  of  the  evening. 

The  second  overseer,  with  his  staff  of 
field  slaves,  fills  the  yard  which  faces  us. 
The  faithful  vassals  have  ended  their  day's 
toil,  and  are  come  to  beg  the  evening  bless- 
ing of  their  lord  and  master.  Blacks  of 
both  sexes  and  all  ages  stand  before  us  in 
a  row ;  some  with  machete  reaping-knives 
under  their  arms,  or  bundles  of  maloja- 
fodder  for  the  stable  supply;  others  with 
the  empty  baskets  into  which  they  have 
been  plucking  the  ripe  coffee  berry.  Their 
evening  costume  consists  of  a  loose  gar- 
ment of  coarse  canvas.  The  women  wear 
head  -  dresses  of  gaily  -  coloured  handker- 
chiefs twisted  and  tied  in  a  peculiar  fash- 
ion; the  men  have  broad- brimmed  straw 
hats  and  imitation  panamas.  The  second 
overseer,  with  his  inseparable  whip,  leans 
against  our  balcony  with  the  air  of  a  show- 
man, as  each  black  approaches  with  crossed 
arms  to  crave  his  or  her  master's  blessing. 

"  La  ben'dicion,  miamo." 

"  It  is  given,"  says  miamo  Don  Miguel 
with  the  supremest  indifference. 
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Being  in  the  country,  and  moreover 
tired,  we  retire  for  the  night  at  a  reason- 
able hour.  We  have  to  make  the  best  of 
our  extemporised  couches,  for  our  luggage 
and  furniture  are  yet  on  their  way,  and  pro- 
bably will  not  put  in  an  appearance  before 
morning.  Some  of  the  guests,  therefore, 
betake  themselves  to  swinging  hammocks, 
while  others  occupy  Don  Jose's  catres — a 
species  of  folding  bedstead  not  unlike  an 
open  apple-stall  with  a  canvas  tray. 

Not  until  we  have  fairly  taken  posses- 
sion of  our  temporary  couches,  do  we  fully 
appreciate  Dona  Cachita's  forethought  in 
providing  many  yards  of  mosquito  netting. 
I  have  always  dreaded  a  country  life,  no 
matter  in  what  part  of  the  world,  on  ac- 
count of  strange  vermin.  A  shudder  runs 
through  me  at  the  mention  of  earwigs  and 
caterpillars  ;  but  give  me  a  hatful  of  those 
interesting  creatures  for  bedfellows  in  pre- 
ference to  a  cot  in  Cuba  without  a  mosquito 
net! 

What  is  that  sweet  creature  crawling 
cautiously  towards  me  along  the  brick 
floor,  looking  like  a  black  star  fish  with  a 
round  body  ? 

"  Oh  it  is  nothing,  massa,"  says  my  black 
valet.  "I  kill  him  in  a  minute,  massa." 
Which  he  does  with  his  naked  heel.  Only 
an  arana  peluda ;  in  plain  English,  a  spi- 
der of  gigantic  proportions,  whose  light- 
est touch  will  draw  you  like  a  poultice.  I 
let  the  cucurrachos  pass,  for  I  recognise 
in  them  my  old  familiar  friend  the  cock- 
roach, whose  worst  crime  is  to  leave  an 
ofiensive  smell  on  every  object  he  touches. 
Neither  do  I  object  to  the  grillo,  a  green 
thing  which  hops  all  over  the  room ;  for 
I  know  it  to  be  but  a  specimen  of  mag- 
nified grasshopper,  who  will  surely  cease 
its  evening  gambols  as  soon  as  the  light  is 
extinguished.  But  oh,  by  Santiago  or  any 
other  saint  you  please,  I  would  have  you 
crush,  mangle,  kill,  and  utterly  extermi- 
nate, that  dark  brown  long-tailed  brute, 
from  whose  body  branch  all  kinds  of 
horrible  limbs,  the  most  conspicuous  of 
which  are  a  pair  of  claws  which  re- 
semble the  handles  of  a  jeweller's  nip- 
pers. Only  an  alacran,  is  it  ?  Son  of  the 
tropics,  it  may  sound  mildly  to  thee  in  thy 
romantic  dialect,  but  in  the  language  of 
Miamo  Darwin,  let  me  tell  you,  it  is  no- 
thing more  nor  less  than  a  scurrilous  scor- 
pion, whose  gentlest  sting  is  worse  than 
the  stings  of  twenty  wasps.  If  the  brother 
of  that  now  squashed  brute  should  drop 
upon  me,  daring  my  repose,  from  that  roof 
(which  I  perceive  is  of  guano  leaf,  and  ad- 


mirably adapted  for  scorpion  gymnastics), 
my  appearance  at  the  breakfast-table  to- 
morrow, and  for  days  after,  will  be  hideous ; 
to  say  nothing  of  my  personal  discomfort 
and  fever.  Now,  a  mosquito  net  stretched 
over  you  on  its  frame,  effectually  ensures 
you  against  such  midnight  visitors ;  and, 
if  well  secured  on  every  side,  will  even 
serve  to  ward  off  the  yard  and  a  half  of 
culebra  or  snake,  which  at  certain  seasons 
is  wont  to  pervade  your  bedroom  floor  at 
night. 

I  am  awakened  at  an  early  hour  by  Don 
Miguel's  live  stock,  who  hold  their  musical 
matinee  in  the  big  yard  exactly  under 
my  open  window.  The  bloated  and  pre- 
sumptuous turkey-cock,  guanaja,  is  leading 
tenor  in  the  poultry  programme.  First 
fiddle  is  the  gallo  Ingles,  or  English  rooster. 
Then  come  the  double-bass  pigs,  who  have 
free  access  to  the  balcony  and  parlour.  A 
chorus  of  hens,  chickens,  and  guinea  fowls, 
varies  the  entertainment ;  while  the  ma- 
jestic perjuil,  or  peacock,  perched  on  his 
regal  box,  the  guano  roof,  applauds  the 
performance  below  in  plaintive,  and  heart- 
rending tones.  Before  I  am  up  and  stirring, 
a  dark  domestic  brings  me  a  tiny  cup  of 
boiling  coffee  and  a  paper  cigarette,  and 
waits  for  further  orders.  Don  Miguel  pro- 
poses a  stroll  (he  tells  me)  through  his 
grounds.  Our  horses  are  soon  led  out  and 
we  bestride  them,  with  an  empty  sack  for  .a 
saddle  and  a  bit  of  rope  for  a  bridle.  Bet- 
ter riders  than  the  Cubans  I  never  saw  in 
an  equestrian  circus,  and  steadier  and 
easier  going  animals  than  Cuban  horses,  I 
have  never  ridden  on  a  "round-about"  at 
a  country  fair. 

We  come  upon  a  sorry  sight  at  one  of 
the  secaderos,  or  coffee- drying  platforms. 
A  young  mulatto  woman  is  undergoing 
"  veinte  cinco"  on  a  short  ladder:  in  other 
words,  is  being  flogged.  They  have  tied 
her,  face  downward,  by  her  wrists  and 
ancles,  to  a  slanting  ladder,  while  an  over- 
seer and  a  muscular  assistant  in  turn  ad- 
minister two  dozen  lashes  with  a  knotted 
thong.  She  receives  her  punishment  with 
low  groans ;  when  she  catches  a  glimpse  of 
the  spectators  she  craves  our  intercession. 

"  Perdona  miamo !" 

The  overseer  laughs,  and,  turning  to  his 
visitors,  offers  his  weapon  with  a  polite  in- 
vitation that  one  of  us  will  try  our  skill. 
We  all  appeal  to  Don  Miguel,  and,  at  our 
earnest  request,  that  humane  gentleman 
orders  his  mayoral  to  let  the  culprit  off,. 
Smarting  salt  and  aguardiente  are  then 
rubbed  in  for  healing  purposes,  and  the 
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wretched  girl  is  conducted  to  a  dark  cham- 
ber, where  her  baby,  five  months  old,  is 
shortly  afterwards  brought  her  for  solace 
and  aliment.  I  venture  to  inquire  the 
nature  of  her  crime,  and  am  assured  that 
it  is  ungovernable  temper  and  general 
insubordination  of  more  than  a  month's 
standing. 

Our  horses  are  halting  on  one  of  the 
four  secaderos,  or  barbacues — smooth  plat- 
forms on  which  the  ripe  coffee-berry  is  laid 
and  raked  out  to  be  blackened  and  baked 
by  the  sun.  Near  the  secaderos  is  a  circle 
of  ground,  hedged  in  like  a  bull-ring,  and 
containing  a  horizontal  fluted  roller,  turned 
by  a  crank.  This  roller,  or  pulping-mill, 
is  made  to  gyrate  by  a  mule,  crushing  in 
its  perpetual  journey  the  already  baked 
coffee-berry,  until  the  crisp  husk  peels  off 
and  exposes  a  couple  of  whity-brown, 
hard,  oval  seeds,  upon  which  are  inscribed 
two  straight  furrows.  Those  are  winnow- 
ing-machines,  for  separating  the  chaff  from 
the  already  milled  grain.  In  that  out- 
house a  group  of  dark  divinities  are  en- 
gaged in  the  difficult  process  of  sieving 
and  sorting.  See  with  what  exceeding 
dexterity  Alicia,  Ernestina,  and  Constancia 
— the  black  workers  have  the  whitest  of 
Christian  names — handle  their  big  sieves. 
Alicia,  cigar  in  mouth,  takes  an  armful  of 
the  winnowed  seed  from  the  sack  at  her 
side,  and  transfers  it  to  her  sieve,  which 
she  shakes  until  the  dust  and  remaining 
particles  of  husk  fall  like  floating  feathers 
to  the  ground.  Then,  by  an  expert  turn 
of  the  wrist  she  separates  the  smaller  and 
better  quality  of  seed  from  the  larger  and 
coarser  ;  and  by  another  remarkable  sleight 
of  hand,  tilts  the  former  into  its  corre- 
sponding heap  on  the  ground,  and  pours 
the  latter  into  a  sack.  Constancia  is  scarcely 
as  expert  as  Alicia  though.  Her  sieve's 
perforations  are  wide  enough  to  admit  the 
small  seed  of  the  caracol,  and  she  separates 
the  two  qualities  by  the  ordinary  process  of 
sieving  the  small  and  retaining  the  great. 

Well  seated  on  his  chestnut  charger,  Don 
Miguel  conducts  us  by  a  circuitous  path 
up  an  exceedingly  steep  hill.  The  trees  are 
tall  and  ponderous  ;  the  leaves  are,  for  the 
most  part,  gigantic  and  easy  to  count ;  the 
fruits  are  of  the  biggest  ;  the  mountain  tops 
are  inaccessible ;  and  the  rivers  contain  fish 
for  Titans.  Surely  giants  must  have  peopled 
Cuba,  long  before  Columbus  found  out  the 
colony !  Don  Miguel  takes  little  or  no  in- 
terest in  the  landscape,  his  attention  being 
wholly  absorbed  by  the  small  round  ber- 
ries, which  may  before  long  be  converted 


into  grains  of  gold,  if  the  coffee  crop  yield 
as  it  promises. 

The  pickers  are  at  their  work.  A  score 
of  them  are  close  at  hand,  with  their 
baskets  already  filled.  Observe  how  they 
choose  the  dark  red,  and  eschew  the  unripe 
green,  or  the  black  and  overdone  berry. 
The  second  overseer,  whip  in  hand,  is  ever 
behind,  to  see  that  the  pickers  do  not  flag. 
He  is  a  genuine  white  ;  but  his  complexion 
is  so  bronzed,  that  you  would  scarcely  dis- 
tinguish him  from  a  mulatto,  save  for  his 
lank  hair  and  thin  lips.  He  volunteers  ex- 
planation. He  points  to  the  big  fruit  of  the 
cacao,  or  cocoa  plant,  and  shows  which  are 
the  bread,  the  milk,  and  the  cotton  trees. 
Learning  that  I  am  a  foreigner  and  an 
Englishman,  he  offers  some  useful  in- 
formation respecting  certain  trees  and 
plants  which  yield  invaluable  products, 
such  as  might  be  turned  to  good  account 
by  an  enterprising  European,  but  which 
are  unnoticed  and  neglected  by  the  wealthy 
independent  native.  At  our  request,  he 
unsheathes  his  machete  and  cuts  us  a  few 
odd-shaped  twigs  from  a  coffee-bush,  with 
which  we  may  manufacture  walking-sticks. 
He  exhibits  one  of  his  own  handiwork.  It 
is  engraved  all  over,  polished  and  stained 
in  imitation  of  a  snake  ;  and,  as  it  rests  in 
the  green  grass,  it  looks  the  very  counter- 
part of  such  a  reptile,  with  beady  eyes  and 
scaly  back.  On  closer  acquaintanceship,  I 
find  the  second  overseer  to  be  a  great  cane 
connoisseur. 

It  is  our  breakfast  hour,  and  Dona 
Cachita  and  the  other  ladies  will  not  like 
to  be  kept  waiting.  So  we  return  to  the 
barbacue,  where  the  powerful  odour  of 
roasting  coffee  is  wafted  towards  us.  The 
black  cook  is  roasting  a  quantity  of  the 
drab  seed,  in  a  flat  pipkin  over  a  slow 
fire.  She  is  careful  to  keep  the  seed  in 
motion  with  a  stick,  lest  it  burn ;  and 
when  it  has  attained  the  approved  rich 
brown  hue,  she  sprinkles  a  spoonful  of  su- 
gar over  it  to  bring  out  its  flavour,  and 
then  leaves  it  to  cool  on  the  ground.  Near 
her  are  a  wooden  pestle  and  mortar  for  re- 
ducing the  crisp  toasted  seed  to  powder ; 
and  a  small  framework  of  wood  in  which 
rests  a  flannel  bag  for  straining  the  rich 
brown  decoction  after  it  has  been  mixed 
and  boiled. 

Substantial  breakfast  over,  some  of  us 
carry  our  hammocks  and  betake  our- 
selves to  the  adjacent  stream.  Here,  be- 
neath the  shade  of  lofty  bamboos ;  within 
hearing  of  the  musical  mocking  bird,  the 
wild  pigeon  and  the  humming  bird;  in 
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the  midst  of  sweet  smelling  odours ;  we 
lotus-eaters  encamp,  affixing  each  a  ham- 
mock between  a  couple  of  trunks  of  trees. 
Here,  we  see  nature  under  her  brightest 
and  sunniest  aspect,  and,  divesting  our 
imagination  of  oil  and  canvas  landscape, 
arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  trees  and 
plants  are  very  green  indeed,  and  of  an 
endless  variety  of  shade ;  that  stones  do 
not  glitter,  save  where  water  damps  them ; 
and  that  a  Cuban  sky  is  far  bluer  than 
the  most  expensive  ultramarine  on  a  pain- 
ter's palette. 


BUTTERFLIES  AMONG  THE  BEES. 

OF  the  things  which  men  manufacture 
for  their  use  or  gratification,  how  many 
survive  the  short-lived  maker,  and  remain 
in  existence  long  after  he  has  ceased  to 
require  them  !  That  this  should  be  so  with 
regard  to  the  more  solid  and  imperishable 
structures  of  wood  and  stone  which  we  use 
as  residences  or  public  institutions,  is  in- 
telligible enough,  but  that  it  should  also  be 
the  case  with  some  of  those  more  frail  and 
perishable  articles  of  luxury  which  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  ephemera  of  manu- 
facture, is  much  more  surprising. 

Some  reflection  of  this 
itself  to  the  mind  of  any  person  of  a 
speculative  disposition  who  visits  the  curi- 
ous Fan  Exhibition  recently  opened  at  the 
South  Kensington  Museum.  Here  is  a 
collection  of  objects  of  the  frailest  and 
most  perishable  nature  which  have,  some 
of  them,  lasted  for  a  couple  of  centuries, 
and  which  remain  now,  sound  and  in  good 
preservation,  long  after  the  hands  which 
formerly  handled  them  have  mouldered 
into  dust. 

What  hands,  belonging  to  all  sorts  of 
renowned  persons,  may  not  have  held  and 
manoeuvred  the  pretty  playthings  which  are 
exhibited  in  this  collection  !  We  find  here 
fans  full  of  historical  suggestions,  some  of 
which  have  a  real  story  attached  to  them, 
while  to  others  our  imagination  can  supply 
one  without  much  stimulating.  Here,  for 
example,  is  a  fan  representing  the  "  Toilet 
of  Madame  la  Marquise  de  Montespan,"  old 
enough  to  have  been  described  by  Madame 
de  Sevigne  (who  was  born  in  1626,  and 
died  in  1696),  in  one  of  her  celebrated 
letters.  It  is  painted  very  elaborately 
on  ivory,  and  shows  us  the  Marquise 
sitting  out  of  doors,  grinning  from  ear  to 
ear,  while  two  attendants  touch  up  her 
coiffure,  and  another,  kneeling  in  front, 


sort  will  suggest 


holds  up  a  mirror  in  such  a  position  that  it 
is  impossible  for  the  lady  to  get  a  glimpse, 
even,  of  her  reflection.  On  this  simple  com- 
position how  many  eyes — some  of  them 
bright  and  mischievous  enough  no  doubt- 
must  have  been  cast  since  the  artist  sent  it 
out  of  his  atelier;  eyes,  whose  owners 
thought  less  of  the  labour  and  ingenuity 
displayed  in  the  work  they  looked  at,  than 
of  the  effect  of  their  own  eyelashes  as  they 
glanced  downwards.  And  other  fans  there 
are,  among  those  exhibited  in  the  South 
Kensington  Galleries,  which  are  apt  to  set 
one  thinking.  There  is  one,  numbered  one 
hundred  and  thirty- nine,  the  sticks  of  which 
— if  the  gorgeously  carved  and  decorated 
ivoiy  handle  which  sustains  the  mount, 
must  be  so  called — are  said  to  have  be- 
longed to  Madame  de  Pompadour.  A  similar 
legend  attaches  to  a  fan  -  mount,  number 
two  hundred  and  eighteen,  decorated  with 
some  extraordinary  lace,  cut  out  in  paper, 
fine  as  a  cobweb,  and  much  more  intricate 
in  pattern,  and  having  medallion  pictures 
in  water-colour,  introduced  here  and  there 
with  excellent  effect. 

There  are  some  fans  among  those  ex- 
hibited, which  bring  before  us  the  image 
of  the  unfortunate  Queen  of  Louis  the 
Sixteenth.  Three  or  four  are  reputed  to 
have  belonged  to  her,  and  one  to  have 
been  painted  in  commemoration  of  her 
marriage  with  the  Dauphin — that  first  act 
of  the  drama  which  was  to  have  so  tra- 
gical a  termination.  It  is  remarkable,  by 
the  way,  in  how  many  cases  the  motives 
of  these  fans  have  been  inspired  by  the 
marriages  of  persons  more  or  less  illus- 
trious. Besides  this  one,  and  another 
described  as  having  been  presented  by 
Queen  Anne  to  her  goddaughter  on  her 
marriage  with  John  Harvey,  of  Ickwell, 
there  is  one  "  symbolical  of  the  marriage  of 
Louis  the  Fifteenth  and  Maria  Leczinska;" 
another,  "  produced  for  the  marriage  of 
the  Duchess  d'Orleans,  in  1837,"  and 
others  descending  to  still  more  modern 
times,  commemorative  respectively  of  the 
marriage  of  "  La  Comtessede  Paris"  and  of 
the  "  return  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  from 
the  marriage  of  his  sister-in-law  to  the 
Cesarewitch."  And,  passing  from  these 
to  persons  of  less  illustrious  condition,  we 
find  a  fan  belonging  to  Lady  Wyatt,  which 
was  presented  to  that  lady's  grandmother 
"  on  her  wedding,"  and  no  less  than  three 
others  presented,  in  the  same  way,  to 
"  Miss  Raymond,  on  her  marriage  in 
1772." 

But  other  and  less  genial  events  than 
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marriage  have,  before  now,  given  occasion 
for  the  production  of  these  appendages  of 
luxury.  There  are  in  this  collection  fans 
commemorative  of  death,  mourning  fans 
of  funereal  aspect,  and  on  which  are  repre- 
sented subjects  of  a  lugubrious  type,  such 
as  the  "  Widow  of  Nabal  presenting  her- 
self to  David,"  with  appropriate  and  sym- 
bolical decorations.  And,  not  less  unlike 
what  we  are  apt  to  associate  with  these 
frail  and  unpractical  pieces  of  work,  there 
are  here  even  specimens  of  political  and, 
in  a  certain  way,  business-like  fans,  which 
are  very  curious.  What  does  the  reader 
think  of  a  republican  fan,  representing 
"  1'Assemblee  des  Etats  Generaux,"  and 
having  on  its  reverse  side  a  "  statistical 
account  of  the  fixed  revenue  and  expenses 
of  the  year  ?"  What,  again,  of  a  fan  a  la 
financiere,  on  which  are  printed  "the  paper 
money  and  the  decrees  of  the  revolution  in 
contrast  with  the  consulate  ;"  or  of  a 
Mirabeau  fan,  engraved  with  a  bust  of  the 
great  demagogue  in  its  midst,  and  further 
decorated  with  representations  of  scenes 
from  his  life  ?  This  is  a  most  truculent- 
looking  fan,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  brist- 
ling red  fringe,  suggestive  of  flames,  and 
bloodshed,  and  red  caps  of  liberty,  and 
everything  else  that  is  ferocious  and  un- 
fan-like. 

The  practical  and  business-like  fans  are 
more  numerous  in  this  collection  than 
might  be  expected.  Besides  those  spoken 
of  above,  there  are  one  or  two  others  of  the 
same  class  which  should  not  be  left  with- 
out mention ;  as  for  instance,  a  Spanish 
fan,  the  property  of  Mrs.  Layard,  with,  for 
all  decoration,  a  calendar,  on  which  are  in- 
scribed the  different  historical  events  by 
which  each  day  of  each  month  has  been 
rendered  memorable.  The  signs  of  the 
Zodiac  are  also  introduced  to  make  this  very 
curious  arrangement  complete.  Another 
belonging  to  this  same  class,  in  which  the 
attempt  is  made  to  combine  the  decoration 
of  a  fan  with  the  diffusion  of  useful  know- 
ledge, has  upon  its  mount  all  the  laws  and 
regulations  of  the  game  of  whist,  set  forth 
in  order. 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  matter 
of  respectability  of  career  between  some  of 
the  fans  in  this  collection  and  some  others. 
A  few  of  them  have  doubtless  had  the  luck 
to  play  their  part  in  highly  virtuous  society, 
but  not  very  many.  Here  is  a  fan — one  of 
the  oldest  in  the  collection,  painted  in  the 
time  of  Charles  the  First — which  was  given 
by  Princess  Anne  to  her  goddaughter,  Sarah 
Robinson,  which  has  probably  had  a  re- 


putable time  of  it,  and  led  a  passably  decent 
life.  What  an  unexceptionable  career,  again, 
must  another  fan  in  this  collection  have 
had,  once  the  property  of  worthy  old  Queen 
Charlotte.  There  is  also  a  fan  here  of  the 
Princess  Charlotte's,  another  which  be- 
longed to  good  Queen  Adelaide,  besides 
several  which  are  the  property  of  our  own 
Queen,  and  some  of  which  must  have  asso- 
ciations connected  with  them  rendering 
them  especially  precious  in  her  eyes. 

Fans,  however,  are  a  scampish  lot — that's 
the  truth  of  it — and  those  which  are  sug- 
gestive of  virtue  and  respectability  are  in 
a  decided  minority.  Wandering  from  one 
to  another  of  the  specimens  here  exhibited, 
the  impression  conveyed  is,  undoubtedly, 
that  we  have  got  into  rather  lax  company ; 
the  very  presence  of  Cupids  in  such  amaz- 
ing numbers  is  alone  calculated  to  make  one 
suspicious.  A  Pierrot,  again,  is  hardly  a 
kind  of  personage  in  whose  respectability 
and  trustworthiness  one  is  apt  to  place 
much  confidence,  and  what  are  we  to  say 
of  a  fan  in  which  are  introduced  "  two  bird- 
cages, the  open  wire-work  contrived  as 
peep-holes  for  the  wearer,"  so  that  the  said 
"wearer"  could  hold  the  fan  up  before  her 
face,  in  guise  of  a  mask,  and  yet  see  perfectly 
well  anything  that  was  going  on  on  the  other 
side  of  the  rampart.  There  are  actually 
two  fans  "  contrived  "  upon  this  villainous 
principle  in  the  collection,  one  French  and 
the  other  German. 

The   subjects   illustrated   in  these  fans 
form  a  most  heterogeneous  jumble.     Bible 
subjects,  historical  subjects,  mythological, 
pastoral,    bacchanalian,   amatory,    philoso- 
phical subjects,  are  all  found  crammed  to- 
gether, cheek-by-jowl.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
anomaly  of  all,  is  a  scientific  fan,  of  which 
there  is  a  specimen  here,  the  decoration  of 
this  incongruous  instrument  consisting  of 
a  most  elaborate  pen-and-ink  drawing  of 
an  academy  of  the  sciences,  with  groups 
of  students    surrounded   by    all    sorts   of 
scientific  appliances,  globes,  mathematical 
instruments,  and  the  like.     Any  lady  pos- 
sessing such  a  fan  as  this,   would,  doubt- 
less, find  it  very  valuable  in  promoting  con- 
versation  at   evening    parties ;    a   remark 
which  applies  also,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
to  a  certain  Spanish  fan  exhibited  in  this 
collection,    which    is    ornamented   with   a 
multiplicity  of  very  small  photographs  illus- 
trative of  bull-fighting,  portraits  of  all  the 
most  celebrated  matadors  and  other  dra- 
matis persons  of  the  bull-ring  being    in- 
cluded among  them. 

A   capacity  for  promoting  conversation, 
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•which  belongs  to  certain  fans  of  eccentric 
decoration,  is  by  no  means  one  to  be  lightly 
esteemed ;  the  writer  of  these  lines  has, 
before  now,  seen  an  entire  company  kept 
afloat  conversationally  for  a  good  quarter 
of  an  hour  after  dinner  while  a  fan,  of 
which  no  one  could  quite  make  out  the 
subject,  was  handed  round  among  the  guests 
and  speculated  on. 

Some  capital  opportunities  are  afforded 
through  the  medium  of  such  an  exhibition 
as  this  for  estimating  what  the  fan-painter 
should  aim  at  in  pursuing  his  particular 
branch  of  art.  He  should  decidedly  cul- 
tivate colour,  to  begin  with.  The  fans  in 
this  collection,  which  are  executed  in  one 
shade,  whether  in  sepia,  pen  and  ink,  or  in 
a  monotint  of  any  kind — there  is  one  in 
mauve,  faces  and  all — being  ineffective  and 
unsatisfactory  in  every  case.  The  colour- 
ing of  the  Chinese  and  Indian  specimens 
is  quite  a  study  in  their  way,  these  Eastern 
people  seeming  to  be  really  incapable  of 
making  a  mistake  in  colour.  There  is  a 
Japanese  fan  in  red  and  silver,  and  one 
from  China,  silver  filigree  varied  with  blue, 
and  green,  and  golden  tints — which  are 
both  perfect  models  of  harmonious  colour. 
The  comparative  merits  of  the  different 
kinds  of  sticks,  slender  or  massive,  richly 
decorated  with  colour  and  gilding,  or  plain 
carved  ivory,  or  mother-o'-pearl,  may  also 
be  studied  here  most  advantageously.  And 
one  other  point  there  is  which  it  behoves 
the  maker  of  fans  to  consider  very  care- 
fully— the  distribution  of  the  folds  which 
the  closing  up  of  the  fan  necessitates,  and 
which  require  to  be  very  carefully  placed. 
There  is  one  fan  here  in  this  collection  so 
arranged  that  one  of  these  creases  exactly 
cuts  off  the  end  of  the  nose — it  is  seen  in 
profile — of  one  of  the  persons  represented, 
the  effect  of  which  accident  is  disastrous 
in  the  extreme. 

But  the  fans  of  the  past,  though  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  part  of  this  exhibition, 
will  not  alone  occupy  the  attention  of  those 
who  visit  it.  There  is  at  one  extremity 
of  the  gallery  in  which  this  collection 
is  displayed,  a  screen  on  which  are  shown 
some  of  the  most  recent  examples  of 
fan-painting  which  could  be  got  together ; 
among  them  are  some  designs  for  fans 
by  a  Mademoiselle  Alida  Stolk,  a  Parisian 
artiste,  which  are  most  remarkable  both 
for  vigour  and  truth  of  execution,  and  also 
for  skill  in  composition  and  arrangement. 
One  of  these,  numbered  four  hundred  and 
six,  a  fan-shaped  arch  of  roses,  with  some 
specimens  of  iris  interspersed  among  them, 


and  butterflies  hovering  over  the  flowers, 
is  exceedingly  beautiful,  as  indeed  are  the 
other  designs  by  the  same  lady  which  hang 
near.  The  composition  of  these  groups  of 
flowers  is  singularly  bold  and  free,  and  in 
this  respect,  as  also  in  strength  of  effect, 
they  surpass  the  single  example  of  a 
similar  kind  exhibited  by  an  English  lady, 
Miss  Charlotte  James.  This  is  a  wreath 
of  poppies  and  corn-flowers,  painted,  like 
the  others,  with  the  greatest  delicacy  and 
fidelity  to  nature,  but  somewhat  fainter 
and  more  timid  in  execution  than  the 
sturdy  productions  of  the  Parisian  lady. 
These  flower  compositions  are  all  painted 
on  silk  (white,  faint  blue,  and  buff)  in 
body  colour,  and  they  certainly  suggest  a 
new  field  of  labour  for  our  lady  flower- 
painters.  As  a  subject  for  a  picture,  a 
group  of  flowers,  however  well  executed,  is 
never  satisfactory  ;  but,  as  a  decoration  for 
a  fan,  there  can  be  conceived  nothing  more 
perfectly  suited  to  the  purpose. 

There  is  something  exceedingly  whim- 
sical about  the  idea  of  this  exhibition 
of  objects  so  entirely  frivolous  and  want- 
ing in  seriousness,  held  in  a  solemn 
government  institution,  and  under  the 
sanction  of  the  "  Science  and  Art  De- 
partment" itself.  As  one  looks  along  the 
gallery  in  which  these  brilliant  toys  are 
exposed,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck 
by  a  certain  pleasant  incongruity  which 
this  combination  of  things  suggest.  It  is 
as  if  a  set  of  idle  useless  butterflies  had 
somehow  got  temporary  possession  of  a 
bee-hive,  and  were  flaunting  their  lovely 
wings  in  defiance  of  its  legitimate  hard- 
working inhabitants.  Alas  !  the  poor 
ephemera  will  have  but  a  short  lease  of 
the  premises,  and  will,  doubless,  soon  be 
ejected  to  make  way  for  other,  and  more 
business-like,  tenants  ! 


THAT  STATE  OF  LIFE. 


CHAPTER  III. 

MAUD  had  no  compunction,  no  doubt  or 
misgiving  as  to  what  she  had  done,  when 
she  got  home.  Her  only  thought  was,  "  If 
this  fail,  what  can  I  do  ?  I  must  quit 
Mortlands  :  but  where  am  I  to  go  ?" 

Lady  HerrieSson  had  been  to  her 
daughter's  room,  but  had  not  found  her 
there.  No  one  had  seen  her  since  the  morn- 
ing, for  even  Maud's  courage  had  not  enabled 
her  to  come  down  to  luncheon :  and  her 
mother,  knowing  the  result  of  Sir  Andrew's 
attempt  to  bring  Maud  to  reason,  was  seri- 
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ously  disquieted.  She  would  be  so  head- 
strong !  And  Sir  Andrew's  wrath  was  so 
justly  kindled  against  her  !  It  was  really 
most  distressing.  Two  ladies  who  were 
staying  in  the  house,  and  who,  of  course, 
knew  all  about  it,  condoled  with  Lady 
Herriesson,  and  informed  the  county  after- 
wards how  beautifully  she  had  behaved, 
and  how  she  had  succeeded  in  smoothing 
matters  over,  to  all  appearance,  at  least. 
For,  at  dinner,  Maud  came  down,  looking 
very  much,  as  usual,  and  though  she  did 
not  speak  to  Sir  Andrew,  she  did  to  Mr. 
Durborough,  and  seemed  anxious  that  the 
evening  should  pass  off  as  little  disagree- 
ably as  possible.  Of  course,  every  one, 
down  to  the  footmen  behind  their  chairs, 
knew  that  there  had  been  "  a  jolly  row 
between  Sir  Andrew  and  the  young 
missis,"  and  that  Mr.  Durborough  and  his 
acres  had  been  ignominiously  rejected  by 
the  young  lady.  The  knowledge  of  this  did 
not  tend  to  make  any  one  feel  very  com- 
fortable, and  Lady  Herriesson's  preterna- 
tural efforts  to  appear  as  if  nothing  par- 
ticular were  the  matter,  while  she  furtively 
glanced  at  Sir  Andrew's  scowling  face  be- 
tween the  flowers  of  the  epergne,  could 
deceive  no  one.  But  Maud  acted  the  part 
she  had  determined  to  play,  courageously, 
as  she  did  most  things  ;  for  the  short  time 
she  should  remain  under  the  roof,  let  there 
be,  at  least,  peace ;  she  would  set  a  guard 
upon  her  tongue,  and  upon  her  eyes,  both 
too  apt  to  be  delinquents  as  she  well  knew ; 
and  she  would  resolutely  decline  all  further 
discussion  with  either  Sir  Andrew,  or  her 
mother. 

Mr.  Durborough  ate,  as  his  own  servant 
observed,  "  uncommon  hearty,  for  one 
who's  had  the  sack  given  him."  He  was 
silent;  but  that  he  always  was;  and  it 
transpired  that  he  meant  to  return  to  Dur- 
borough the  following  morning ;  this  was 
the  only  evidence  that  Sir  Andrew  had 
annihilated  his  hopes  by  at  last  telling  him 
the  unvarnished  truth.  And  the  next  day, 
he  did,  after  an  excellent  breakfast,  shake 
hands  with  the  ladies  all  round,  and  step 
into  his  barouche,  rigid  and  unmoved  as 
ever;  and  having  recovered  from  his  as- 
tonishment at  Maud's  conduct,  and  grown 
to  regard  her  with  the  commiseration  due 
to  a  fitting  candidate  for  Bedlam,  he 
thought  of  his  crops,  during  at  least  half  of 
his  twenty  miles'  drive  home. 

Lady  Herriesson  had  made  one  more 
feeble  effort  to  appeal  to  her  daughter's 
feelings  that  last  night,  by  asking  her  to 
come  to  her  room  and  talk  to  her,  as  they 


were  going  up  to  bed.     Maud  kissed  her 
step-mother. 

"  Now  if  it  is  about  Mr.  Durborough 
or  Sir  Andrew,  mamma.  .  .  .  More  than 
enough  has  been  said.  I  had  rather  not, 
if  you  please,  discuss  the  matter  any  more. 
Anything  else  you  have  to  say  to  me,  I  will 
listen  to." 

Then  had  Lady  Herriesson  sighed,  and 
shaken  her  head  very  sadly — as  was  dis- 
tinctly witnessed  by  the  two  visitors  at  the 
top  of  the  stairs  ;  and  she  and  her  daughter 
had  parted,  and  passed  onwards. 

The  following  day,  the  one  on  which  Mr. 
Durborough  took  his  departure — was  with- 
out incident  worth  record.  Sir  Andrew  did 
not  speak  to  Maud  when  she  came  down  to 
breakfast  (which,  as  the  visitors  agreed 
afterwards,  she  fully  deserved),  and  as  soon 
as  Mr.  Durborough's  barouche  had  driven 
away,  he  ordered  his  horse,  and  rode  in  to 
the  petty  sessions  at  Scornton.  The  sharp 
administration  of  justice  was  a  wholesome 
vent  to  the  baronet's  irritability,  no  doubt, 
for  when  he  appeared  at  dinner  that  night, 
he  was  very  much  as  usual,  and  perpetrated 
two  dreary  jokes,  at  which  the  lady-visitors 
and  their  husbands  laughed,  as  in  duty 
bound.  These  men,  being  distant  con- 
nexions of  Sir  Andrew's,  must,  by  all  the 
conventional  laws  of  what  is  right,  stay  at 
Mortlands  once  a  year ;  but,  being  persons 
of  no  particular  consideration,  were  bidden 
at  what  might  be  called  odd  times.  Their 
presence  now  was  an  inestimable  relief  to 
Maud  ;  they  were  all  toadies  of  the  lowest 
description,  who  acted  as  chorus  to  Sir 
Andrew  or  her  mother,  in  a  way  that  made 
Maud  sick ;  but  she  felt  grateful  to  them 
now  for  they  broke  that  terrible  trio. 

Immediately  after  breakfast  next  morn- 
ing, Maud  hurried  down  to  the  village 
post-office.  She  had  not  slept  all  night; 
she  was  in  a  fever  of  excitement.  There, 
sure  enough,  lay  the  letter  directed,  as 
Maud  had  requested,  to  M.  H.,  in  a  cramped 
foreign-looking  hand,  with  the  Salisbury 
post  -  mark,  and  "  Beckworth  House  " 
stamped  in  blue  on  the  reverse  side  of  the 
envelope.  The  post-mistress  stared  as.  in 
reply  to  Maud's  inquiry,  she  delivered  this 
letter  to  her,  and  the  young  lady  walked 
rapidly  away.  She  tore  open  the  cover; 
she  could  not  wait  even  until  she  got  into 
the  park,  but  began  reading  the  letter  as 
she  went  down  the  street. 

"  Mrs.  Cartaret  has  received  Mary  Hind's 
letter.  It  is  satisfactory ;  and  so  is  the 
testimonial,  as  far  as  it  goes ;  but  it  says 
nothing,  whether  she  has  been  in  service 
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already.  Mrs.  Cartaret  desires  to  see  Mary 
Hind,  in  order  to  judge  for  herself.  She 
is  not  easy  to  please.  Her  place  is  not  an 
easy  one.  She  will  pay  M.  H.'s  travelling 
expenses  to  Beckworth  House  (and  back, 
should  she  not  keep  her),  and  give  her  a 
month's  wages,  at  the  rate  of  twenty 
pounds  a  year  for  a  few  days'  trial.  Mrs. 
Cartaret  allows  no  followers,  nor  any  light 
conduct.  She  will  have  no  flowers  nor 
tails.  Mary  Hind  will  be  under  the 
housekeeper,  whom  she  must  obey  and 
treat  with  respect.  She  must  not  quarrel 
with  her  fellow- servants,  or  give  herself 
airs.  Many  maids  have  left  on  this  ac- 
count. Mary  Hind  had  better  start  at 
once.  Beckworth  House  is  eight  miles  from 
Salisbury,  and  the  train  will  drop  her  at 
the  park  gate." 

Perhaps  Maud  had  hardly  realised  what 
her  position  was  to  be  until  she  read  this  ; 
for  the  colour  mounted  into  her  cheeks 
when  she  came  to  the  "  followers"  and  the 
"  light  conduct."  .  .  .  Well,  never  mind. 
The  main  thing  was  that  she  was  to  be 
tried ;  that  a  door  was  opened  to  her 
(though  only  ajar,  as  it  were)  by  which 
she  might  escape,  and  no  longer  eat  her 
step-mother's  husband's  bread,  but  earn  it 
for  herself.  This  was  everything.  "  Thank 
God  !"  she  said,  almost  aloud.  "Farewell 
to  fine-ladyism,  and  all  the  hollowness  of 
a  wretched  life,  without  anything  to  do, 
and  in  dependence  on  a  man  I  despise. 
Welcome  honest  servitude  and  hard  work !" 
She  liked  decision  and  plain-speaking, 
qualities  which  certainly  distinguished  this 
letter,  written  to  what  was  believed  to  be 
a  village  girl,  who  had  won  golden  opi- 
nions from  the  curate.  There  was  jiothing 
in  it  that  ought  to  annoy  her;  but  she 
began  to  see,  for  the  first  time  clearly, 
what  it  was  she  was  undertaking.  She, 
who  knew  herself  to  be  singularly  impa- 
tient of  control,  was  about  to  enter  upon  a 
life  the  first  condition  of  which  was  im- 
plicit obedience.  Mary's  delinquency  on 
that  score  crossed  her  mind,  and  all  that 
Mr.  Miles  had  said  about  it.  And  just 
as  she  had  reached  this  point  in  her  re- 
flections, she  heard  behind  her  a  long  swing- 
ing step,  and  the  very  voice  she  was  at 
that  moment  thinking  of  called  out : 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss  Pomeroy, 
but  I  think  you  have  just  dropped  this 
letter." 

She  felt  that  she  changed  colour  as  she 
held  out  her  hand  for  it,  and  she  looked 
up  into  his  face,  in  her  quick,  keen  way,  as 
if  trying  to  read  his  thoughts. 


"  How  did  you  know  that  it  was  mine  ? 
...  as  the  .  .  .  address  .  .  ." 

"  I  saw  you  drop  it  as  I  was  leaving  the 
school,  but  you  walked  at  such  a  pace,  Miss 
Pomeroy,  I  had  some  difficulty  in  catching 
you  up  without  taking  to  running." 

She  hesitated  for  a  moment.  He  had, 
of  course,  seen  the  address,  and  she  felt 
she  must  offer  some  explanation  of  this,  or 
his  suspicions  might  be  arou'sed. 

"  I  suppose  you  guessed  whose  initials 
these  are  ?"  she  said,  pointing  to  the  ad- 
dress ;  but  her  manner,  as  Miles  afterwards 
remembered,  had  not  its  usual  directness  : 
it  was  troubled,  and  she  turned  her  eyes 
away  from  him  as  she  spoke.  "  I  have 
written  to  a  lady  about  Mary  Hind.  I 
hope  to  get  her  a  place,  but  .  .  .  for  many 
reasons  ...  I  desired  this  lady  not  to  write 
to  me  .  .  .  that  is,  at  the  house.  Indeed, 
the  letter  is  addressed  to  Mary  herself." 

"  I  hope  she  will  get  the  place,  Miss  Po- 
meroy. Have  you  sent  my  testimonial  ?" 

"  I  have." 

"  And  do  you  know  anything  of  the  lady  ? 
What  is  her  name  ?" 

"  I  know  nothing  of  her.  She  is  a 
stranger,"  replied  Maud,  rapidly,  gliding 
over  the  other  question.  "  If  Mary  gets 
the  place,  she  will  owe  it  entirely  to  you, 
Mr.  Miles.  ...  I  hope  she  will  be  happy.  .  .  . 
Do  you  think  if  people  do  their  duty — in 
an-//  state  of  life — they  must  be  happy,  Mr. 
Miles  ?" 

He  paused  before  answering  her  ques- 
tion. It  was  the  village  gossip  that  she 
was  to  be  married  to  Mr.  Durborough,  and 
he  thought,  with  a  pang,  that  her  question 
had  reference  to  this.  At  last,  he  said, 
slowly : 

"  It  depends  upon  whether  the  state  of 
life  is  one  to  which  we  are  called,  or  whe- 
ther we  choose  it  for  ourselves,  having  our 
eyes  open  to  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil. 
When  Providence  places  us  in  a  certain 
position,  without  our  own  free  will  having 
anything  to  do  with  it,  I  believe  that  the 
faithful  discharge  of  duty  does  ensure  a 
certain  measure  of  happiness.  When  we 
deliberately  leave  that  state  of  life  for 
another " 

He  broke  off:  but,  incomplete  as  the 
sentence  was,  its  meaning  was  clear  to 
Maud ;  and,  interpreting  it  as  she  did,  its 
immediate  application  to  her  own  case 
startled  her  so  much  that  she  looked  into 
John  Miles 's  face  once  more,  with  anxious 
scrutiny.  His  eyes  were  bent  upon  the 
ground,  his  lips  trembled,  and  there  was 
a  slight  contraction  of  tho  brow  which 
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told  Maud  that  the  man  was  suffering 
•  keenly.  She  could  not  see,  indeed,  all 
that  was  passing  in  his  mind ;  but  some- 
thing of  it  she  guessed,  and  she  felt  sure 
that  no  suspicion  of  her  resolve  was  there. 
Sir  Andrew's  sarcasm  crossed  her  mind. 
Alas  !  how  much  better  for  her,  perhaps, 
would  it  have  been  had  she  returned  this 
faithful,  upright  man's  love,  and  found  a 
refuge  by  his  cottage  fire,  instead  of  seek- 
ing it  on  the.  wide  world  !  It  had  fallen  to 
her  lot  to  meet  with  so  little  love  in  life, 
that  she  could  not  but  feel  gratitude  and 
compassion,  and  a  certain  tender  regret- 
fulness,  as  she  looked  up  at  that  honest 
red-nosed  face,  and  thought  that  this 
might  be  the  last  time  she  should  ever 
see  it. 

Perhaps  the  feminine  desire  that  he 
should  not  think  too  ill  of  her  when  she 
had  disappeared,  no  one  could  say  whither, 
prompted  her  to  say,  at  last : 

"  Mr.  Miles.  I  think  I  am  going  to  leave 
,  Mortlands  before  long.  The  world  will 
abuse  me  very  much,  but  you  are  not  of  the 
world,  and  know  something  of  what  I  have 
suffered  here — something  of  what  has  led 
to  determine  me  on  taking  this  step.  You 
will  not  be  too  harsh  in  your  judgment,  will 
you  ?  You  have  always  been  very  kind,  and 
have  given  me  good  advice,  which,  unfor- 
tunately, it  was  not  in  my  nature  to  follow. 
Well,  you  will  have  one  stubborn  sheep 
the  less  in  your  fold  !  But  do  not  think  I 
have  been  ungrateful.  I  wanted  to  tell  you 
so  before  I  go,  and  I  may  not  have  another 
opportunity :  I  shall  never  forget  your  kind- 
ness to  me  as  long  as  I  live,  Mr.  Miles." 

Poor  John  !  It  was  with  great  difficulty 
that  he  managed  to  say  calmly  : 

"  Pardon  me.  Perhaps  I  have  no  right 
to  ask  it,  but  have  you  well  weig'hed  the 
solemn,  irrevocable  nature  of  the  step  you 
are  about  to  take  ?" 

Quick  as  lightning  the  truth  of  what  he 
believed  flashed  upon  her ;  but  she  dared 
not  undeceive  him.  She  could  only  reply, 
<' I  have." 

"  Oh  !  Miss  Pomeroy,  before  it  is  too 
late,  pause,  pause,  I  beseech  you,  and 
if " 

"  It  is  too  late.     My  decision  is  made." 

"  Then  I  can  only  say,  God  prosper  you  ! 
and  may  He  so  order  your  life  that  you 
never  have  cause  to  regret  it !" 

"  If  a  good  man's  prayers  avail  anything, 
I  know  I  have  them,"  said  Maud,  tremu- 
lously, for  John  Miles's  emotion,  which  he 
could  not  quite  control,  had  infected  her. 
"  Good-bye,  Mr.  Miles." 


They  had  reached  the  park-gate.  He 
wrung  her  hand  in  silence,  and  passed,  into 
his  cottage.  And  I  believe,  in  the  solitude 
of  his  own  closet,  where  he  sat  with  his  face 
buried  in  his  hands,  motionless,  for  an 
hour  or  more,  that  those  prayers,  the  fer- 
vent outpourings  of  the  young  man's  heart, 
rose,  as  Maud  predicted  that  they  would. 
And  who  shall  say  that  they  availed  no- 
thing in  the  end  ? 

The  next  morning,  when  Maud  appeared 
neither  at  prayers,  nor  at  the  breakfast- 
table,  Lady  Herriesson  desired  that  her  own 
maid  should  go  up  to  Miss  Pomeroy 's  room, 
and  see  if  she  was  unwell.  Presently  Lady 
Herriesson  was  called  out  of  the  breakfast- 
room,  and  found  her  maid  looking  rather 
pale.  Miss  Pomeroy's  door  was  locked. 
The  housemaid  had  left  some  hot  water 
there  at  eight  o'clock,  according  to  Miss 
Pomeroy's  general  orders  (for  since  Mary 
Hind's  departure  she  would  allow  no  one 
into  her  room  until  she  was  dressed),  and 
there  the  jug  still  stood.  They  had  knocked, 
and  knocked,  but  there  was  no  reply. 
Lady  Herriesson,  in  much  trepidation,  now 
went  up  herself  —  but  with  no  better 
results  ;  Sir  Andrew  followed,  to  see  what 
was  the  matter,  and  found  his  wife  in 
hysterics,  and  the  farm- carpenter  taking 
off  the  lock  of  the  door.  In  a  couple  of 
minutes  it  swung  back,  and  Sir  Andrew 
walked  into  the  room.  It  was  empty.  He 
glanced  at  the  bed ;  it  had  not  been  slept 
in.  Upon  the  table  lay  a  letter  directed 
to  Lady  Herriesson :  he  thrust  it  into  his 
wife's  hand,  and  stood  over  her  while  the 
poor  lady,  in  her  bewilderment  and  terror, 
read  as  follows : 

DEAR  MAMMA, — I  am  afraid  you  will  be 
angry  when  you  find  that  I  have  left 
Mortlands  without  telling  you  where  I  was 
going ;  but,  at  all  events,  do  not  be  alarmed 
about  me,  as  I  am  quite  safe.  I  am  going 
to  try  and  earn  my  bread  :  I  can  no  longer 
be  a  burden  upon  Sir  Andrew,  and  having 
disappointed  him  and  you  as  to  this  mar- 
riage, I  feel  doubly  that  it  is  my  duty  to 
try  and  provide  for  myself  in  some  other 
way.  Do  not  be  the  least  uneasy  about 
me  :  I  am  strong,  and  have  plenty  of  cou- 
rage, and  having,  I  think,  no  false  pride, 
prefer  work  to  a  life  of  inaction  and  de- 
pendence. Pray  do  not  attempt  to  trace 
me ;  it  would  do  no  good,  even  if  you  suc- 
ceeded. You  shall  hear  from  me  soon,  when 
I  hope  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  I  am 
happy — which  I  have  not  been  for  a  long, 
long  time.  Accept  my  sincere  thanks  for 
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all  your  kindness,  and  care  of  me  for  eigh- 
teen years,  and  believe  me  to  be 

Yours  affectionately, 

MAUD. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Lady  Herriesson 
relapsed  into  hysterics  on  reading  this, 
and  Sir  Andrew  raged  in  a  very  terrible 
manner.  Was  there  ever  anything  so  mon- 
strous, so  utterly  inconceivable  as  such 
conduct  ?  That  any  one  belonging  to  him 
should  disgrace  herself  thus — should  make 
herself  the  talk  of  the  whole  country-side, 
and  run  off  in  this  shameful  way,  and  then, 
to  crown  the  enormity,  proclaim  that  she 
was  gone  to  earn  her  bread  !  Grood  Grod  ! 
such  a  thing  as  this  he  had  never  even 
heard  of  in  the  whole  course  of  his  expe- 
rience !  The  girl,  if  caught,  must  be 
treated  as  a  lunatic ;  and  to  shut  her  up 
would  save  her,  perhaps,  from  a  worse  fate ; 
for  what  could  one  expect  such  a  creature, 
who  set  all  laws,  all  authority  at  defiance, 
to  come  to  ? 

Of  course,  messengers  were  sent  in  all 
directions  to  the  nearest  railway-stations, 
and  all  the  neighbouring  villages,  but  no- 
thing could  be  heard  of  the  missing  young 
lady.  The  news  reached  John  Miles,  on 
the  swift  wing  of  rumour  brought  from  the 
great  house,  very  early  in  the  day.  'Liza 
rushed  in,  heavily  laden,  and  discharged 
the  intelligence,  much  as  she  was  wont  to 
empty  the  coal-box  upon  the  fire — full  at 
him.  And,  strange  to  say,  he  was  less 
horrified  than  any  one.  He  was  grieved 
that  she  had  taken  such  a  step  (he  knew 
nothing  of  its  object,  of  course)  ;  but  he 
felt  that  even  this,  reprehensible  as  it  was, 
was  better  than  her  emancipating  herself 
from  her  detested  life  by  marriage  with  a 
man  like  Mr.  Durborough.  He  tried  to 
assure  himself  that  his  own  hopeless  love 
had  nothing  to  say  to  this  sense  of  relief  in 
finding  that  she  had  not  consented  to  be 
another's ;  but  that  it  was  purely  because 
that  other  was  unworthy  of  her,  and  that, 
knowing  Maud's  character,  he  knew  that 
had  she  so  consented  to  perjure  herself,  she 
would  have  been  an  utterly  miserable  wo- 
man. At  all  events  there  was  the  thank- 
fulness at  his  heart  that  she  had  not  done 
this  thing ;  and  however  the  world — espe- 
cially the  world  of  Mortlands — might  view 
the  extraordinary  step  she  had  taken,  it 
was  only  with  sorrow  he  thought  of  it,  as 
complicating  the  difficulties  of  her  position 
with  regard  to  Sir  Andrew.  He  had  very 


little  doubt  that  she  had  gone  to  some 
friend  in  London,  and  would  be  heard 
of  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two.  And 
on  the  morning  of  the  fifth  day  a  letter  did 
come ;  but  so  short,  bold,  and  vague  in  its 
contents,  that  Lady  Herriesson's  disquie- 
tudes could  by  no  means  be  allayed.  Maud 
wrote,  indeed,  that  she  was  well,  and  happy ; 
but  that  was  all.  There  was  no  clue  to 
where,  or  in  what  capacity  she  was  living. 
The  post-mark  on  the  letter  was  "Bristol." 
The  police  in  that  city  were  communicated 
with :  they  could  obtain  no  clue  to  the 
mystery. 

Sir  Andrew  would  have  inserted  an  ad- 
vertisement in  the  Times,  but  for  his  dread 
of  increasing  the  publicity  of  this  disgraceful 
scandal.  All  attempts  to  hush  up,  or  ex- 
plain away,  the  young  lady's  disappearance 
were  of  course  useless.  It  was  very  soon 
generally  known ;  but  it  was  also  known 
that  no  allusion  was  to  be  made  to  it  before 
Sir  Andrew.  She  was  supposed  to  be  "  on 
a  visit."  And  in  this  uncomfortable  state 
matters  remained  for  three  weeks,  during 
which  John  Miles's  anxiety  to  learn  what 
had  really  become  of  Maud,  became  na- 
turally greater  every  day.  It  was  then  that 
a  trifling  incident  occurred  which  aroused 
all  the  active  energy  of  the  man's  nature ; 
for  it  seemed  to  him  to  have  some  possible 
bearing  upon  Miss  Pomeroy's  fate. 


NOTE  TO  "A  BATTLE  AT  SEA." 
In  the  paper,  "  A  Battle  at  Sea,"  published  in  No. 
76,  vol.  iii.,  New  Series,  a  reference  to  the  source 
whence  the  writer  derived  his  information  was  ac- 
cidentally omitted.  The  facts  are  condensed  from  an 
account  of  the  battle  in  "  Life  on  Board  a  Man  of 
War,"  by  a  British  Seaman,  published  by  Blackie, 
Fullarton,  and  Co.,  Glasgow,  1829. 
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PERSONAL. 

IT  WAS  MY  FATHER'S  WISH,  expressed  in  writing  only  a  week  before 
his  death,  that  I,  his  eldest  son,  and  latterly  his  assistant  editor,  should 
succeed  him  in  the  management  of  the  Journal  so  long  associated  with 
his  name. 

In  accordance  with  this  clearly-expressed  desire,  and  strong  in  the 
hope  inspired  by  so  encouraging  a  mark  of  his  confidence,  I  address 
myself  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  task  which  he  appointed  me  to  discharge. 

It  is  intended  that  the  management  of  "  ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND,"  in 
the  future,  shall  be  based  on  precisely  the  same  principles  as  those  on 
which  it  has,  up  to  this  time,  been  conducted.  The  same  authors  who 
have  contributed  to  its  columns  in  time  past,  will  contribute  to  them  still. 
The  same  spirit  which  has  in  the  past  pervaded  its  pages  will,  so  far  as 
conscientious  endeavour  may  render  it  possible,  pervade  them  still.  The 
same  earnest  desire  to  advocate  what  is  right  and  true,  and  to  oppose 
what  is  false  and  unworthy,  which  was  the  guiding  principle  of  my 
Father's  career,  and  which  has  always  characterised  his  management  of 
"ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND,"  will,  I  most  earnestly  hope,  continue  to  be 
apparent  in  its  every  word. 

So  much,  then,  being  the  same,  it  may  not  be  presumptuous  in  me 
to  hope  that  the  same  readers  with  whom  this  Journal,  and  that  which 
preceded  it,  found  favour  for  so  many  years,  may  still  care  to  see  the 
familiar  title  page  on  their  tables  as  of  old. 

With  this  brief  explanation  of  the  course  I  propose  to  adopt,  and 
omitting  all  reference  whatever  to  my  own  personal  feelings  in  connexion 
with  the  great  sorrow  which  has  rendered  this  statement  necessary,  I 
leave  the  future  Journal  to  speak  for  itself. 

"  It  is  better  that  every  kind  of  work,  honestly  undertaken  and 
discharged,  should  speak  for  itself  than  be  spoken  for."  These  were 
the  words  with  which  my  Father  inaugurated  the  New  Series  of  "  ALL  THE 
YEAR  ROUND."  I  cannot  surely  do  better  than  repeat  them  in  this  place. 

CHARLES  DICKENS,  JUNE. 
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BOOK  I 
CHAPTER  X.     IMPORTANT  NEWS. 

IN  a  very  few  days  they  had  gone,  and 
Leadersfort  deserted.  The  new  house- 
ki'eper  came  down,  and  Lady  Buckstone's 
decorators  entered  into  possession.  But, 
in  passing  through  town,  Mr.  Leader  went 
to  speak  about  the  great  soldier  question, 
being  led  to  the  official  by  Mrs.  Leader, 
who  saw  fit  that  this  measure  of  popu- 
larity should  be  acquired — and  received  a 
gracious  answer.  The  news  reached  Lord 
Shipton  by  special  privilege,  in  a  private 
letter  from  Mr.  Leader,  and  for  days,  while 
the  old  mackintosh-gig  was  lying  up  in 
ordinary  in  the  inn-yard,  he  was  going 
about  exhibiting  this  letter,  which  certified 
as  to  his  share  in  the  matter,  and  begin- 
ning "  My  dear  Shipton."  The  Doctor 
was  very  pleasant  on  this  exhibition,  asking 
many  a  friend,  "  Had  you  to  go  through 
'  my  dear  Shipton  ?' '  But  days  rolled  on, 
then  weeks,  then  months.  Public  opinion 
turned  against  Lord  Shipton,  led  in  a  good- 
humoured  way  by  the  Doctor. 

"  I  told  you,  you  were  as  sanguine  as  a 
little  boy.  Ah,  my  dear  Shipton,  your 
wish  was  father  to  that." 

About  this  time,  however,  various  manu- 
facturing districts  about  became  disturbed ; 
there  were  some  burnings  of  mills,  and  it 
was  felt  advisable  to  have  soldiers  dis- 
tributed in  a  more  scattered  way  over  the 
country.  And  the  officials  who  had  long 
since  forgotten  the  application  of  the 
"  great  territorial  proprietor,"  now  recalled 
the  existence  of  the  barracks — Lord  Ship- 
ton  was  the  channel.  He  had  the  news — a 
private  letter.  It  was  all  true.  The  sol- 
diers had  been  got  back  again.  It  seemed 
like  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  It 
was  almost  broken  to  the  old  people,  who 
were  encouraged  to  utter  a  fervent  "  thank 
Grod  !"  that  they  had  been  spared  to  see 
the  glorious  day.  It  was  considered  that 
Lord  Shipton  had  done  this  business.  "  It 
was  a  hard  tussle,"  he  said,  "but  we  had 
stuck  to  them  too  long  to  be  rebuffed." 
The  only  way  was  to  come  back  again  and 
again,  and  so  he  did.  He  had  always  said 
his  plan  was  to  worry  them  into  it.  A 
lying  election  slander,  as  it  was  called, 
was  later  circulated,  that  a  future  military 
candidate  had  taken  the  whole  credit  of 
this  restoration  through  certain  influence 
at  the  Horse  Guards.  However,  "the 
soldiers  were  coming,"  and  to  Lord  Ship- 


ton  all  the  honour,  all  the  credit,  and 
also  the  talk,  of  the  proceedings  was  due. 
"He  was  willing,"  he  said,  "to  tell  the 
whole  thing  frankly  to  any  one."  So  he 
did,  over  and  over  again :  to  the  land- 
lord, Bull,  to  the  clergyman,  to  the  mill- 
owner,  to  "Mr.  M'Intyre,"  head  of  all 
the  great  mart,  and  to  many  of  lower 
degree ;  for  this  was  a  very  cheap  person 
of  honour  in  his  way,  whom  every  one 
could  speak  to ;  surprisingly  accessible,  not 
to  the  poor  and  lower  order — for  whom  he 
had  a  just  contempt — but  to  the  middle- 
class,  who  stand  behind  counters,  and  in 
offices,  and  earned  wages,  and  had  legs, 
arms,  heads,  or  even  good  drink,  that  could 
be  in  some  way  useful  to  him. 

At  the  bar  of  the  "Arms"  the  news 
was  told.  Word  had  been  received  to  fit 
up  the  barracks  hastily  ;  the  preparations 
would  be  commenced  to  -  morrow  ;  the 
local  tradesmen  would  have  the  orders ; 
small  tenders  would  be  invited  to-morrow  ; 
trade  was  to  be  set  agoing,  everybody 
enriched.  All  was  owing  to  the  inde- 
fatigable patriotic  Shipton.  "We  should 
give  you  a  testimonial,  sir,  for  your  ser- 
vices. You  have  worked  in  the  heate  and 
in  the  dews,  hoping  against  hope."  Com- 
pliments which  Lord  Shipton  accepted  with 
a  modest  self-abnegation. 

"  Oh,  I  declare,"  said  the  Doctor,  good- 
humouredly,  "  I  think  he  has  well  earned 
the  teapot  to  which  the  last  speaker  was 
alluding.  I  don't  say  but  that  if  this  be 
pressed,  I  wouldn't  put  in  a  claim,  for 
a  big  tea-urn  myself.  Do  you  follow  me, 
Lord  Shipton  ?" 

The  latter  gentleman  laughed,  bat  took 
the  hint.  The  Doctor  looked  dangerous. 
"  Indeed,  I  must  say  our  friend,  Findlater, 
has  been  too  modest  all  this  time." 

Then  the  Doctor  went  home  with  the 
news,  having  taken  "the  lord,"  as  he 
called  him,  "  down  a  peg." 

"  Ah,  it's  great  news,  my  girls."  he  said. 
"  The  place'll  waken  up  now.  We'll  all 
be  gentlemen  and  ladies  again." 

"  Oh,  but  Polly,  dear,  you  must  tell  papa 
not  to  be  in  too  great  a  hurry.  There  are 
dreadful  wild  men  among  officers,  and  she 
must  take  time,  mustn't  she,  father  ?" 

"  Oh,  leave  that  to  me.  I'll  take  care 
of  you,  Coaxy.  Not  one  of  my  lads  but 
must  produce  his  papers,  clean  and  gen- 
teel, to  the  satisfaction  of  Peter.  Then, 
sir,  be  he  duke,  or  noble,  or  simple  gen- 
tleman, and  not  till  then,  shall  he  have  my 
daughter." 

"  But  if  I  like  him,  Peter,  dear,  and  if  I 
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sec  lie  likes  me — arid  the  time  is  so  short. 
I  know  they  are  all  nice." 

Katey  shook  her  head.  "  They  love  and 
they  ride  away,  dear." 

"  Not  from  me,  Katey.  I'd  rather  like 
to  see  the  gentleman  who'll  try  that  trick 
with  a  daughter  of  Peter  Findlater,  M.D. 
But  he  may  find  out,  from  a  previous  ac- 
quaintance with  my  character,  that  such  a 
proceeding  would  be  hardly  safe.  By  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice,"  he  added,  fiercely, 
"let  any  Jack  Cornet  among  them  just 
try  even  a  soft  speech  with  a  girl  of  mine, 
without  substantial  action  following,  and 
I'll — pull  his  nose."  Feeling  that  this  was 
a  weak  climax,  he  added  the  word  "off!" 

There  was  quite  a  flutter  in  the  Doctor's 
house  that  night ;  the  delighted  Polly, 
before  she  went  to  bed,  turning  over 
ancient  millinery  for  a  choice  of  what 
would  best  suit  the  military  eye;  for  ifc 
was  laid  out  and  settled  that  she  was  in- 
evitably to  leave  them,  and  that  she  would 
only  have  to  choose  one  of  the  gallant 
young  fellows  who  were  coming.  Even 
Katey  was  affected  by  the  approaching 
separation,  and  again  begged  of  her  sister 
to  be  careful  in  the  selection — so  much  de- 
pended on  it,  and  she  might  be  wretched 
her  whole  life.  Polly  was  provoked  at  this 
damping  of  her  ardent  plans. 

"  You  mus'nt  judge  eveiy  man  by 
Clarke's  son,  who  is  going  into  the  church. 
In  the  army  there  is  great  indulgence,  and 
people  are  not  so  strait." 

"  But  if  you  were  unhappy,  Polly  dear, 
it  would  break  my  heart." 

There  was  a  change  in  Polly  even  at 
that  time.  She  had  grown  excited  and 
rather  patronising  on  her  expected  promo- 
tion. ("You  must  come  and  stop  with 
me  very  often,  Katey!")  And,  indeed, 
with  that  bright  blooming  face  and  na- 
tural manner,  they  must  have  been  "born 
villains"  who  would  dare  to  trifle  with  the 
gentle  affections  of  our  Polly.  Other  less 
threatening  views  had  succeeded  in  the 
brain  of  Doctor  Findlater,  who  was  now 
below  over  his  tumbler,  in  whose  pleasant 
fancies  he  saw  figures  and  scenes.  He 
had  plans  of  his  own — very  deep  and  spe- 
cious ones  ;  and,  as  he  rose  to  go  to  bed,  he 
said,  aloud  :  "  Now,  Peter,  my  boy,  you'll 
have  to  show  these  people,  you  know,  how 
to  play  the  game — for  here  is  the  pack  of 
cards  at  last." 

CHAPTER  XI.      THE  SOLDIERS  ARRIVE. 

HERE,  then,  was  "the  pack"  at  last,  ac- 
cording to  Doctor  Findlater's  expression. 


Here  was  come  round  the  joyful  morning 
when  the  expected  regiment — Du  Barry's 
Own  Dragoon  Guards — was  coming  in. 

The  whole  place  had  an  air  of  holiday, 
as  well,  indeed,  it  might,  for  the  feeling 
was  that  Tilston  was  now,  at  last,  about  to 
wake  from  her  long  trance,  cast  off  her 
grave-clothes,  and  open  her  arms  to  wel- 
come her  old  love.  Now  was  trade  to  revive, 
that  is,  the  smaller  grocers  and  butchers 
receive  something  more  than  a  precarious 
custom ;  and  now  would  the  stagnant 
stream  of  society,  too  long  congealed 
almost,  begin  to  flow,  sparkling  with  those 
crimson  globules  of  military  circulation. 
There  was  a  general  air  of  curiosity  and 
lounging.  Numbers  of  gentlemen,  in- 
cluding Lord  Shipton,  the  hero  of  the  day, 
had  driven  to  the  Leader  Arms,  and  were 
at  the  club-room  window;  there  was  a 
look  in  their  eyes  that  seemed  suspicious 
of  each  other.  It  was  noon,  and  the  regi- 
ment was  long  overdue. 

Close  by  the  entrance  of  the  little  town, 
which  was  approached  by  a  sort  of  rich 
and  winding  avenue,  lined  with  green 
hedgerows  and  strips  of  bank  and  common, 
and  many  a  fine  tree  (how  different  from 
Blackthorp  and  the  level  ochre-coloured 
brick-field  swamps  which  lay  about  it !), 
at  a  bend,  there  was  the  Doctor's  sub- 
stantial red-brick  house,  burly  in  the 
extreme,  old-fashioned  in  its  six  windows 
in  a  row,  its  roof  shaped  into  a  triangular 
pediment,  with  a  round  window  adorning 
the  centre.  Every  window  is  furnished  with 
faces  looking  out,  the  house  being  one  of 
the  fertile  mansions,  and  teeming  with 
human  life ;  while  the  brass  plate  on  the 
green  gate  told  us  the  Doctor's  name : 

DOCTOR  FINDLATER, 

SUEGEON 
AXD  ACCOUCHEUR. 

At  this  moment  we  can  hear  Katey's 
voice,  musical  and  ringing,  Polly  striking 
in  and  out,  not  caring  much  whether  she 
interrupted  her  in  the  midst  of  a  sentence. 
Certainly,  to-day,  the  house  is  full  of 
friends  who  have  come  to  see  the  soldiers 
come  in ;  for  the  Doctor's  house  was  a 
coigne  of  vantage,  and  here  was  gathered 
the  parson's  wife  and  daughters,  and  the 
solicitor's  niece,  and  several  women  who 
were  ardent  admirers  of  the  family  and 
quoted  the  Doctor's  jests,  and  were  like 
public  criers  in  singing  eternal  praise  of 
the  charms  of  "those  two  sweet  girls."  Was 
there  a  refined  young  dame  of  quality  in 
the  neighbourhood  ? — what  was  she  to 
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Kitty  ?  Was  there  a  gazetted  beauty  seen 
in  the  street,  or  shopping  at  M'Intyre's  ? — 
she  was  not  a  patch  upon  Polly  !  A  useful 
and  friendly  claque,  whose  services  were  more 
than  repaid  by  the  strong  cup  of  tea,  or  a 
bidding  to  one  of  the  Doctor's  little  revels. 
There  was,  of  course,  Mr.  Webber,  now  at  a 
drawing-room  window,  now  sitting  on  a 
stool  between  the  two  girls,  now  "  slipping 
out "  in  obedience  to  a  mysterious,  "  See 
here,  Billy,  a  word  with  you,"  from  the 
Doctor,  appearing  at  the  door.  This  was 
to  get  Billy's  "  advice  and  opinion  "  on  a 
fresh  jar  of  "  Bushmills,"  and  about  which 
his  mind  misgave  him.  Over  this  choice 
spirit  was  some  profound  tasting  and 
shaking  of  heads,  "  Run  a  buck  on  us 
this  time,  I  fear,  Billy,"  the  Doctor  said. 
Billy,  re-appearing  in  the  drawing-room, 
crept  in  softly  on  all  fours,  and  coming  up 
to  the  parson's  son,  gave  his  calf  a  pinch, 
at  the  same  time  uttering  a  clever  imitation 
of  the  yelp  of  a  dog.  The  start  and  even 
terror  of  the  victim  was  welcomed  with  a 
scream  of  delight.  For  it  was  by  an  in- 
exhaustible versatility  in  such  tricks  that 
Mr.  Webber  endeared  himself  to  his  friends. 

But,  hearken  now  to  a  sort  of  musical 
buzz  and  droning,  as  of  a  hive  afar  off. 
From  the  Doctor's  window  it  can  be  seen 
that  faces  are  all  looking  in  one  way. 
Some  begin  to  run.  Ragged  urchins  come 
running  in,  looking  behind  them.  Now  is 
heard  the  cheerful  braying  of  military 
music  —  the  beating  of  the  drum  —  the 
brazen  crash — the  cries — the  tramping  of 
the  crowd;  yes,  here  is  "the  horse,"  as 
they  were  called.  Up  with  every  window 
in  the  Doctor's  house,  and  every  child  has 
to  be  held  up  so  as  to  have  a  good  view. 
Polly  is  seen  stretching  her  fine  figure 
very  far  out,  with  flushed  excited  face  and 
dancing  eyes,  now  pointing,  now  talking 
over  her  shoulder.  She  is  the  first  to  see 
them  as  they  debouch  at  the  corner,  the 
sun  flashing  out  on  her  bright  face,  the 
breeze  blowing  on  her  hair.  Here  they 
were,  several  abreast,  the  band  first,  all 
gold  and  glitter,  mounted  on  circus-like 
steeds,  pink  nosed,  yellow  coated,  and  good- 
natured  looking,  even  to  the  honest  and  phi- 
losophic creature  who  has  a  drum  like  a 
round  table  and  table  cloth  at  each  ear. 

Now  they  all  advance  briskly,  nodding 
their  heads  hard,  and  jingling  their  chains. 
At  an  interval,  and  riding  by  himself, 
is  the  colonel,  a  fine  burly  pattern  of 
a  man,  with  a  noble  horse,  and  who 
rides  as  if  he  was  in  his  arm-chair,  his 
gauntlet  arm  akimbo,  and  his  hand  upon 


his  hip.  Colonel  Bouchier's  moustaches 
are  twirled  up  with  a  good-natured  inso- 
lence. He  cannot  help  taking  special 
note  of  the  delighted  and  excited  Polly, 
who  has  seen  the  first  officers,  and  pro- 
claims her  audible  admiration.  After  him 
they  all  come,  jingle,  clatter,  rattle,  "  thud" 
of  hoofs,  flashing,  glittering — a  clink  clank, 
never  interrupted  a  second.  All  the  men 
in  helmeted  faces  were  turned  up  to  the 
sisters  with  a  curious  inquiry.  They  could 
distinguish  the  officers  at  a  glance. 

"  There,  pets  of  my  heart,"  said  the 
Doctor,  when  the  last  soldier  had  gone ;. 
"  there,  we  have  them  safe  landed  at  last. 
Glory  be  to  God  !  I  declare  I  could  sing 
Nunc  Dimittis,  with  the  best  of  my  two 
lungs,  and  against  the  most  piping  tenor 
in  a  cathedral.  Come,  Billy,  give  me  the 
loan  of  your  arm,  and  let  us  go  up  and 
inspect  these  dear  boys." 

First,  "  a  little  flip,"  after  all  that  exer- 
tion of  the  morning — the  Doctor  knew  no 
such  dry  work  as  staring  out  of  a  window. 

"  We'll  have  fine  times  now,  Billy, 
now  that  we  have  got  all  this  flesh  and 
blood  into  the  place.  You  and  I  will  be 
dining  twice  a  week  at  the  mess.  You 
heard  my  poor  darling  child.  Did  you 
ever  see  such  an  artless,  over-board  way,. 
as  her  young  heart  turned  to  the  soldiers. 
Then,  with  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  she  shall  have  her  pick  of  the  lot ; 
and  you,  my  dear  Billy,  shall  rope  those 
two  loving  hearts  together.  You,  my  own 
domestic  chaplain  for  many  years,  that  have 
given  me  many  a  leg- up,  when  I  ride  my 
hobby  horse.  And,  see  here,  Billy,  don't 
think  I'm  not  up  to  the  tricks  of  these  Jack- 
a-dandies  :  let  'em  go  thus  far  and  no  far- 
ther; or,  any  farther,"  added  he,  solemnly,. 
"  and  Peter  Findlater  is  down  on  them 
like  a  cock  on  a  percussion  cap.  Sir,  there 
was  a  brother  of  mine  living  at  Macroom, 
and  one  of  these  Jacks  in  red  livery  dared 
to  trifle  with  the  'flections  of  his  sister ; 
and,  sir,  he  literally  kicked  the  shoulder- 
blades  off  that  man !  So,  Billy,  if  you're- 
a  friend  to  any  of  these  new  military  red 
mullets,  you  may  let  them  know  that  Peter 
really  deals  on  strict  business  principles." 

CHAPTER  XII.    THE  THIN  END  OF  THE  WEDGE. 

THE  troops  were  all  drawn  up  in  front 
of  the  Leader  Arms,  which,  for  the  present, 
was  to  be  head-quarters  for  the  officers, 
with  the  whole  town  looking  on.  Colonel 
Bouchier,  C.B.,  was  making  hoarse  roars 
and  bellowings,  which  were  followed  by  cor- 
responding motions  and  plungings  among 
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the  men.  Some  were  to  be  billeted  about  the 
town  for  the  present,  as  the  barracks  were 
not  quite  ready  ;  and  the  officers'  mess  was 
to  be  held  at  the  inn,  as  the  Doctor  soon 
ascertained.  The  latter  familiarly  tapped 
one  of  the  dragoons  with  his  stick,  and 
motioned  to  him  to  stoop  down,  for  con- 
versation. 

"  My  poor  fellows,  you've  had  a  dusty 
ride  of  it.  Fine  man  the  colonel  is,  and  as 
good  a  horseman  as  ever  had  leather  be- 
tween his  legs.  See  here,  my  men,  which 
is  your  surgeon  ?  I  see  him — Gamgee  ? 
Doctor  Garngee  —  Scotch  of  course,  Billy. 
You  see  how  they  contrive  to  get  all  the 
tinkering  and  soldering  of  the  glorious 
human  fabric  into  their  own  hands  !"  In  a 
moment  the  Doctor  had  edged  up  to  that 
officer,  who  had  dismounted,  and  seemed 
to  be  looking  for  something.  "  Allow  me, 
sir,  to  introduce  myself — Doctor  Findlater, 
leading  physician,  surgeon,  and  ackershure 
of  this  place,  M.D.  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  Ireland.  I  should  be  proud, 
Doctor  Gamgee,  to  be  of  service  to  you." 

The  military  surgeon  replied  in  a  strong 
Scotch  accent,  and  asked  several  questions, 
on  which  the  Doctor  poured  out  a  stream 
•of  information,  ending  each  with  a  "But 
I'll  put  you  in  the  way  of  all  that !"  By 
the  time  the  soldiers  were  ready  to  move 
on,  Doctor  Gamgee  was  in  possession  of 
the  exact  locality  of  the  Doctor's  house. 

"  You  must  have  noticed  the  big  place 
as  you  came  in,  with  the  pretty  girls  in  the 
windows."  He  spoke  of  the  extensive  prac- 
tice he  enjoyed,  "  not  bat  that  there  was  a 
-convenient  margin  for  a  man  of  ability,  who 
could  be  called  in,  in  a  ticklish  case  ;"  and 
further,  that  below  the  level  of  the  ground, 
lay  snug  and  sweet,  gallons  of  the  primest, 
nicest,  elixir  vitas,  Scotch  and  Irish,  which 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  himself  might  give 
his  eyes  for.  Indeed,  one  of  the  few  truth- 
ful boasts  of  the  Doctor  was  this :  "  that 
he'd  make  a  friend  in  fewer  minutes 
than  any  man  living;"  and  he  had  the 
art,  by  a  series  of  overpowering  attentions, 
compliments,  &c.,  of  forcing  an  intimacy, 
an  acquaintance  at  least,  in  spite  of  all 
coldness  and  rebuffs.  His  final  salute  was 
no  less  ingenious  : 

"  Make  what  use  you  can  of  me,  my  dear 
Gamgee ;  any  further  service  I  can  do  for 
you  I  shall  be  delighted." 

All  this  scene  Doctor  Findlater  retailed 
at  his  "family  dinner,"  to  his  interested 
family.  He  had  ascertained,  too,  the  names, 
with  a  few  particulars  besides,  of  some  of 
the  officers,  and  their  general  "  likelihood  " 


for  his  purposes.  "  Nicest  young  fellows  I 
ever  saw  in  a  saddle :  so  gentlemanlike — 
with  money — such  self-respect  about  their 
bearing  and  demeanour. 

"  Polly,  my  sweet,  I'll  be  sorry  to  lose 
you,  for  you've  been  a  good  child  to  me. 
But  they're  all  young,  with  a  fine  spirit 
among  them,  and  I  couldn't  wish  you 
better  off." 

Polly  looked  down  and  blushed;  then 
looked  up,  her  bright  eyes  dancing  riotously 
from  side  to  side.  "And  they  are  very 
handsome,  aren't  they,  Peter,  dear  ?  We're 
dying  to  know  their  names." 

"  Easy  told,"  said  the  Doctor,  reflec- 
tively. "  Of  course,  there's  a  per-centage 
married.  We  can't  help  that.  Bouchier, 
the  colonel,  is,  that's  the  regular  thing. 
Don't  know  about  the  major.  Small  isn't 
though ;  neither  is  Kelsie,  and  I  forgot,  my 
dears — there's  young  Leader  among  'em — 
just  joined.  But,  of  course,  that's  nothing." 

This  piece  of  news  caused  no  excite- 
ment, that  august  name  being,  as  it  were, 
out  of  the  sphere  of  any  human  calcu- 
lations. He  was  protected  against  the  in- 
fluence of  any  enchanters'  spells.  It  was 
delightful  talking  over  all  this.  Papa  was 
considered  to  have  such  genius,  such  powers 
of  carrying  out  whatever  he  took  in  hand, 
that  the  bright  Polly  was  looked  on  as 
already  lost  to  the  family ;  and  there  was 
about  her  an  air  of  delighted  enthusiasm 
that  was  really  piquant — her  sister  looking 
at  her  with  a  fond  pride. 

"  Polly  will  be  cutting  her  old  father 
yet,"  he  said,  stirring  his  tumbler,  "  and 
she'll  be  saying  I'm  not  genteel  enough  for 
her  to  keep  company  with." 

The  Doctor  generally  retired  to  his  "study" 
about  ten  o'clock :  when  he  had  supped,  he 
applied  himself  to  medical  researches.  He 
kept  himself  au  courant  with  the  strides 
of  science,  which  were  indeed  so  dispropor- 
tioned  to  his  modest  step,  that  he  would 
complain  seriously  that  "  he  hadn't  wind 
for  such  pedestrians,"  and  gave  it  up  as  a 
bad  job.  He  liked  just  "  running  his  eye" 
over  the  Lancet,  and  to  one  of  the  quarterly 
medical  journals  had  actually  contributed 
a  paper:  "Findlater  on  Delusion."  On  the 
present  occasion,  he  was  engaged  with  no 
such  studies,  and,  with  one  of  "  th'  avan- 
nahs  "  in  his  mouth,  was  smiling  at  some 
project  which  seemed  to  be  struggling  some- 
where, out  of  the  window  cornice,  when  he 
was  startled  by  the  sound  of  galloping, 
a  sudden  plunging  of  hoofs,  and  stoppage 
as  sudden  at  his  gate.  Looking  out,  cau- 
tiously, he  saw  a  dragoon,  and,  in  a  moment, 
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the  maid  brought  him  in  a  note.  In  an 
instant  the  whole  house  was  in  a  flutter. 

"  My  warm  night-coat,  Mary.  Take  this 
out  to  the  fine  fellow  on  the  horse,  with  my 
best  wishes ;  it'll  keep  the  night  air  out  of 
him." 

The  ladies  of  the  house  were  fluttering 
down  in  skirmishing  order.  The  bright 
face  of  Polly  highest,  and  peeping  over  the 
banisters  : 

"  Peter,  dear,  what  is  it  ?  and  won't  you 
muffle  yourself  up  ?" 

"  Professional,  darlings  ;  up  at  the  Leader 
Arms.  One  of  the  poor  officers — consulta- 
tion fee.  God  be  with  you  all  till  I  come 
back." 

"  Whist,  Peter,  my  dear  boy,"  he  said 
to  himself  as  he  strode  along,  "  this  looks 
like  putting  in  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge." 

DISTORTIONS  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

THE  preposterous  idea  that  utterly  use- 
less self-inflicted  suffering  gave  a  man  a 
claim  to  special  felicity  in  the  eternal  life 
after  death,  caused  many  Christians  of  the 
first  centuries  to  subject  themselves  to 
most  severe  deprivations  and  pains.  To 
have  any  enjoyment  in  this  life  was  con- 
sidered sinful,  and  they  only  were  looked 
upon  as  thoroughly  good  Christians  who 
made  their  existence  miserable.  Bishop 
Zeno,  of  Verona,  informs  us  that  this 
morbid  view  of  Christianity  was  enter- 
tained generally  in  the  fourth  century,  and 
that  it  was  believed  to  be  "  the  highest 
glory  of  Christian  virtue  to  tread  nature 
under  foot." 

Because  Our  Saviour  was  recorded  to 
have  stayed  forty  days  in  the  desert  and 
to  have  fasted,  it  became  quite  a  fashion  to 
retire  to  the  desert  and  "  to  tread  nature 
under  foot,"  The  deserts  of  Syria  and 
Egypt  were  crowded  with  self-tormenting 
"  saints."  The  sufferings  which  these  poor 
lunatics  invented  for  themselves,  and  the 
fortitude  with  which  they  endured  them, 
are  wonderful.  One  of  them — he  has  his 
place  as  a  saint  in  the  almanack — lived  for 
fifty  years  in  a  subterranean  cave,  without 
ever  seeing  the  friendly  light  of  the  sun. 
Others  buried  themselves  to  the  neck  in 
the  glowing  sand  of  the  desert,  or  sewed 
themselves  up  in  far.  Many  burdened 
themselves  with  heavy  chains.  St.  Euse- 
bius  always  carried  two  hundred  and  sixty 
pounds  of  iron  about  his  body.  One 
Thalalaeus  forced  his  body  into  the  hoop 
of  a  cartwheel,  and  remained  in  this  highly 


useful  position  towards  society  for  ten 
years.'  After  this  he  took  up  his  dwelling 
in  a  narrow  cage.  Some  made  a  vow  not 
to  speak  a  word  for  years,  and  not  to  look 
at  any  face ;  others  bound  themselves  to 
jump  about,  on  one  leg  apiece. 

St.  Barnabas,  by  some  accident,  got 
a  sharp  stone  in  his  foot,  which  caused 
him  immense  pain.  He  rejoiced,  and  would 
not  have  it  removed.  Other  saints  slept 
on  bundles  of  thorns,  or  tried  not  to  sleep 
at  all.  Simeon,  the  son  of  an  Egyptian 
shepherd,  ate  only  every  Sunday,  and 
wound  round  his  waist  a  rope  so  tight 
that  boils  broke  out  all  over  him  which 
smelled  so  odiously  that  nobody  could 
bear  his  saintly  company  This  Simeon 
was  an  ambitious  saint ;  he  became  the 
leader  of  a  peculiar  class,  the  Stylites  or 
column- saints.  He  placed  himself  on  the 
top  of  a  column  and  remained  there  for 
years.  He  first  perched  himself  on  a 
column  only  four  yards  high,  but  his 
columns  grew  with  his  madness.  When 
his  insanity  reached  its  utmost  degree,  his 
column  had  risen  (or  is  represented  to  have 
risen)  to  the  height  of  forty  yards  ;  on  this 
he  managed  to  keep  alive  for  thirty  years  ; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  he 
could  sleep  without  falling  off.  One  of  his 
favourite  recreations  was  to  bow  as  low 
and  as  often  as  possible  in  praying.  An 
eye-witness  counted  one  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-four  of  his  bows,  but  then 
gave  up  counting.  Simeon  at  last  succeeded 
in  fasting  for  forty  days.  It  is,  however, 
well  known  that  lunatics  can  fast  a  very 
long  time.  When  Simeon  became  too 
weak  to  stand  upright,  he  had  a  post 
erected  on  the  top  of  his  column,  to  which 
he  was  attached  in  an  upright  position 
with  chains.  This  madness  found  many 
imitators  in  the  Orient,  but  only  one  in 
Europe.  He  was  a  native  of  Trier ;  the 
bishop  of  that  city,  however,  would  not 
acknowledge  him  as  a  saint,  but  treated 
him  simply  as  a  fool. 

Immense  numbers  of  people  resorting 
to  the  desert,  in  order  to  live,  had  to  form 
communities  ;  these  became  associations  of 
self-tormentors,  which  were  called  monas- 
teries. St.  Pashorn  is  looked  upon  as  the 
originator  of  these  institutions.  He  had  in 
his  monastery  fourteen  hundred  monks,  be- 
sides a  great  number  of  nuns ;  for  the  excit- 
able sex  were,  of  course,  taken  by  ascetic 
fanaticism.  Artificial  solitudes  also  arose 
in  the  heart  of  cities.  The  city  of  Oxyrr- 
hinchus  had  more  convents  than  dwelling- 
houses  ;  and  in  them  did  pray,  and  not 
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work,  thirty  thousand  monks  and  nuns. 
The  most  respected  fathers  of  the  church 
called  the  life  in  a  convent,  the  direct  road 
to  Paradise.  St.  Jerome  wrote,  amiably : 
"Now,  if  thy  young  brothers  and  sisters 
throw  themselves  at  thy  breast,  and  thy 
mother,  with  tears  and  dishevelled  hair  and 
torn  garments,  shows  her  bosom  which  nou- 
rished thee,  and  thy  father  lays  himself  on 
the  threshold,  kick  them  away  from  thee 
with  thy  feet,  and  hasten  with  dry  eyes  to 
join  the  standard  of  the  cross." 

The  fathers  of  the  church  report  many 
miracles  of  St.  Anton.  The  animals  of 
the  desert  obeyed  him  like  well-taught 
poodle  dogs.  They  crowded  frequently 
round  his  cave,  but  always  waited  respect- 
fully until  he  had  finished  his  prayers ; 
then  received  his  blessing  and  went  about 
their  business.  When  St.  Anton  buried 
the  hermit  St.  Paul  of  Thebes,  who  died  in 
his  one  hundred  and  thirteenth  year,  two 
pious  lions  assisted  him  in  digging  a  grave. 

St.  Macarius  had  great  power  over  wild 
animals.  Once,  a  hyena  knocked  modestly 
at  his  door,  and  when  the  saint  opened  it, 
she,  a  distressed  mother,  laid  at  his  feet  a 
blind  cub,  but  at  the  same  time,  as  a  fee, 
the  skin  of  a  lamb.  "  I  do  not  want  that 
skin,  you  have  stolen  it,"  cried  the  saint, 
angrily.  The  poor  hyena  was  so  distressed 
that  she  shed  tears.  The  saint  was  moved. 
"  If  you  will  promise  not  to  steal  any  more 
skins,  I  will  take  the  skin  and  heal  the 
cub."  The  repentant  hyena  laughed  "  yes  ;" 
the  saint  healed  the  cub ;  and  the  hyena 
trotted  off,  a  better  animal. 

Many  of  these  gentry  had  a  wonderful 
perseverance  in  praying.  Among  them  an 
Irish  saint,  of  the  name  of  Kewdon,  who 
prayed  so  long  that  a  swallow  had  time, 
not  only  to  lay  her  eggs  in  his  folded  hands, 
but  to  hatch  them  also  ! 

Though  the  saints  are  dead,  they  still 
take  care  of  the  interests  of  pious  people. 
The  nobility  stand  under  the  particular 
protection  of  St.  George,  St.  Maurice,  and 
St.  Michael.  The  patron  of  theologians  is, 
most  strangely  and  unaccountably,  the 
doubter  St.  Thomas.  The  patron  of  the 
pigs  is  St.  Antonius.  The  jurisdiction 
over  lawyers  is  given  to  St.  Ivo ;  over 
physicians  to  St.  Cosmus  and  St.  Damian ; 
over  sportsmen  to  St.  Hubert ;  and  tipplers 
stand  unsteadily  under  the  powerful  pro- 
tection of  St.  Martin.  Nations  have  also 
their  patron  saints.  St.  Anton,  though 
much  occupied  with  his  protectorate  pigs, 
has  still  time  to  attend  to  the  business  of 
the  Portuguese;  the  Spaniards  are  taken 


care  of  by  St.  Jacob ;  the  French  by  St. 
Denis ;  the  English  by  St.  George ;  the 
Venetians  by  St.  Marc. 

The  fanaticism  which  originated  in 
the  East  was  soon  transferred  to  Europe, 
where  it  was  propagated  by  St.  Ambrose, 
Bishop  of  Milan,  and  St.  Jerome,  who  had 
been  a  hermit  himself,  and  wrote  in  praise 
of  solitary  life  what  is  considered  to  be  a 
pattern  of  eloquence.  St.  Martin  was  the 
first  who  established  convents  in  France,  in 
the  fourth  century.  He  became  Archbishop 
of  Tours,  and  was  a  very  proud  saint. 
When  he  appeared  before  the  Emperor 
Valentinian,  that  potentate  did  not  feel  in- 
clined to  rise  in  his  honour.  This  vexed  St. 
Martin ;  he  prayed,  and  lo  !  flames  burst 
from  the  imperial  seat,  and  the  emperor 
had  to  get  up  quickly.  From  that  period 
convents  sprang  up  like  mushrooms.  At 
the  time  of  the  Reformation,  no  fewer  than 
fourteen  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
three  convents,  of  the  mendicant  orders 
alone,  had  been  instituted.  The  Reforma- 
tion abolished  eight  hundred  convents  in 
Germany ;  but,  notwithstanding,  the  Ern- 
peror  Joseph  the  Second  of  Austria  still 
found  in  his  estates  one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  monasteries,  and  six 
hundred  and  four  nunneries.  At  the  time 
of  Luther  the  number  of  friars  of  the  men- 
dicant orders  amounted  to  two  million  four 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  Some  founders 
of  convents  were  very  extraordinary  men ; 
for  instance,  the  above-named  St.  Benedict, 
who  preseribed  to  his  monks  a  very  sen- 
sible rule.  They  were  to  work.  The  Be- 
nedictine convents,  consequently,  became 
places  of  refuge  for  science  and  art  during 
a  time  very  unfavourable  to  both,  and  were 
respected.  Princes  who  retired  from  busi- 
ness generally  chose  those  convents. 

Far  different  from  the  rule  of  St.  Bene- 
dict, was  that  set  down  by  the  Irishman 
Columbanus.  Dozens  of  lashes  were  his 
correction  for  the  most  trifling  mistakes. 
Whosoever  contradicted  a  brother  without 
adding,  "if  you  will  remember  correctly, 
brother,"  received  fifty  lashes  ;  who  spoke 
to  a  woman  got  two  hundred,  well  told. 
One  of  the  most  successful  promoters  of 
monasteries,  and  at  the  same  time  a  very 
distinguished  man,  was  St.  Bernhard. 
Luther  says  of  him :  "  If  there  ever  was  a 
true  and  pious  monk,  it  was  Bernhard ;  I 
never  heard  or  read  of  one  like  him,  and 
I  value  him  higher  than  all  the  monks  and 
priests  of  the  whole  earth."  He  was,  how- 
ever, a  fanatical  ascetic,  and  tormented  his 
poor  body  in  the  most  cruel  manner,  living 
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frequently,  together  with  his  monks,  on 
beechtree-leaves  and  coarse  barley  bread. 
When  he  took,  for  the  strengthening  of  his 
weakened  stomach,  some  flour  prepared  with 
oil  and  honey  he  cried  bitterly.  He  en- 
joyed a  very  high  reputation,  and  when  he 
once  entered  Milan  his  hands  and  arms  were 
sore  from  the  kisses  with  which  they  were 
covered  by  the  faithful.  He  might  have 
become  archbishop,  or  even  pope,  but  he 
refused  all  such  honours.  Neither  pope 
nor  emperor  dared  enter  his  convent  at 
Citeaux  on  horseback;  both  walked.  He 
was  the  soul  of  the  second  crusade,  and  his 
persuasive  tongue  caused  so  many  men  to 
take  the  cross,  that  in  some  cities  only  one 
remained  for  every  seven  women.  But  the 
statistics  of  the  sexes  in  those  cities  pre- 
viously, are  not  recorded. 

All  the  good,  or  at  least  all  the  best  part 
of  the  good,  which  the  Benedictine  and 
Cistercian  convents  might  have  effected, 
was  annihilated  by  the  convents  of  the 
mendicant  orders,  which  combined  the  most 
servile  submission  of  reason  to  the  worst 
superstition  with  scandalous  morals. 

The  idea  of  the  mendicant  orders  origi- 
nated in  the  head  of  Johan  Bernardoni,  the 
good-for-nothing  son  of  a  shopkeeper  in 
Assisi,  in  Umbria.  He  is  known  under 
the  name  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  or  the 
"seraphic  father."  Not  doing  well  in  his 
father's  business,  he  became  a  soldier,  and 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  fell  sick :  It  is  not 
clear  how  he  became  a  saint,  for  at  first  he 
appeared  to  be  an  idiot :  ot  whom,  the  in- 
fallible Pope  Honorius  himself  said,  "  that 
he  was  a  simpleton."  He  kept  the  lowest 
company,  wore  the  most  filthy  rags,  and 
piously  robbed  his  father  to  get  means  for 
the  restoration  of  a  ruined  church.  How- 
ever, the  Bishop  of  Assisi  took  the  simpleton 
under  his  protection,  and  he  went  about 
the  country  begging  for  his  church,  with 
such  unexpected  success  that  he  conceived 
the  idea  of  instituting  a  mendicant  order. 
Though  Pope  Honorius  despised  him,  In- 
nocent the  Third,  equally  infallible,  con- 
firmed the  code  which  Francis  drew  up  for 
his  new  order,  notwithstanding  His  In- 
fallibility's having  called  it  at  first,  "  a  rule 
for  pigs,  but  not  for  human  beings." 

"  Alms,"  Francis  declared,  "  are  our 
heritage,  alms  are  our  justice,  begging  is 
our  purpose  and  our  royal  dignity ;  igno- 
miny and  contempt  are  our  honour  and  our 
glory  on  the  day  of  judgment."  Francis 
was  the  best  example  of  humility.  In  the 
commencement  he  was  very  much  laughed 
at,  but  after  three  or  four  years,  the  reputa- 


tion of  his  sanctity  stood  so  high,  that  the 
clergy  and  people  came  to  meet  him  in  pro- 
cession when  he  approached  a  city,  and  the 
bells  of  all  the  churches  welcomed  him. 
The  more  the  street  boys  teased  him,  or 
pelted  him  with  mud,  the  better  he  was 
pleased.  When  he  went  about  begging  in 
Assisi,  he  put  everything  eatable  that  he 
received  into  the  same  pot,  and  when  he 
became  hungry  he  fed  from  the  hetero- 
geneous mess.  Once,  invited  to  dinner  by 
a  cardinal,  he  did  not  touch  any  of  the 
dainty  dishes  but  stuck  to  his  pot,  to  the 
disgust  of  all  the  guests.  He  loved  the 
lower  animals  very  much,  and  called  them 
his  brothers  and  sisters.  He  frequently 
preached  to  geese,  ducks,  and  hens,  and 
when  once  the  swallows  and  sparrows  dis- 
turbed him  by  their  twittering,  he  asked  his 
"  dear  sisters  "  to  keep  quiet.  For  recrea- 
tion, he  rolled  himself  on  thorns,  went  up 
to  the  neck  in  freezing  ponds,  and  slept  in  the 
snow.  He  died  in  1226,  but  during  his  life 
the  number  of  Franciscan  monks  was  very 
great,  and  after  his  death  increased  like  the 
sands  on  the  sea  shore.  The  Franciscan- 
General  offered  Pope  Pius  the  Third  an 
army  of  forty  thousand  Franciscans  for  the 
war  against  the  Turks.  Though  a  great 
many  convents  were  destroyed  by  the  Re- 
formation, there  were  still  existing,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century,  seven  thou- 
sand monasteries,  and  nine  hundred  nun- 
neries of  this  order. 

The  sworn  enemies  of  the  Franciscans 
were  the  Dominicans,  whose  origin  dates 
from  about  the  same  time.  They  are 
named  after  St.  Dominicus,  a  Spaniard, 
whose  name  was  Dominicus  Guzman.  He 
was  sent  to  France  to  convert  some  here- 
tics (the  Waldenses),  and  there  conceived 
the  idea  of  instituting  a  monks'  order  for 
the  instruction  of  the  people.  He  received 
permission  from  the  Pope,  and  to  this 
order  the  Romish  church  owes  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Inquisition  and  the  censor- 
ship of  books. 

To  conclude,  politely,  with  a  few  female 
saints.  St.  Theresa  was  a  noble  Spaniard, 
born  in  1515.  Her  admirers  give  her  very 
high-sounding  names,  as  Ark  of  Wisdom, 
Heavenly  Amazone,  Balingarden  Organ, 
and  Cabinet  Secretary  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
When  still  quite  young,  she  intended  to 
run  off  to  the  Egyptian  desert;  but,  at 
seventeen  years  old,  her  parents  thought 
it  best  to  place  her  in  the  Carmelitan  nun- 
nery at  St.  Avila.  The  host  flew  on  its 
own  account  from  the  hand  of  the  adminis- 
tering bishop  into  her  mouth,  and  then 
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everybody  knew  that  she  was  a  saint.  She 
became  abbess  of  a  nunnery  at  Pastrana, 
where  a  seraph  visited  her,  and  "tapped" 
her  with  a  red-hot  arrow  several  times. 
The  pain  was  so  sweet  that  she  would 
have  liked  it  to  continue  for  ever.  The 
Spaniards  still  celebrate  the  anniversary  of 
this  red-hot  tapping,  on  the  27th  of  August. 

The  nuns  of  St.  Theresa  had  to  go  bare- 
foot. Blind  obedience  was  their  principal 
law.  A  nun  who  made  a  wry  face  at  bad 
bread  was  stripped,  tied  to  the  crib  of  the 
donkey,  and  had  to  share  for  ten  days  his 
oats  and  hay.  Such  barbarous  severity 
enforced  the  blindest  obedience.  When  a 
nun  once  asked  St.  Theresa  who  was  to 
sing  on  that  day  at  the  evening  mass,  she 
was  in  a  bad  humour,  and  said,  "  The 
cat."  Therefore  the  nun  took  the  cat 
under  her  arm,  went  to  the  altar,  and,  by 
pinching  its  tail,  made  it  sing  as  well  as  it 
could. 

The  nuns  of  St.  Theresa  slept  on  thorns, 
or  in  the  snow ;  drank  from  spittoons, 
dipped  their  bread  in  rotten  eggs,  and 
pierced  their  tongues  with  pins  if  they 
broke  silence. 

Nearly  a  contemporary  of  St.  Theresa 
was  an  Italian,  Catherine  de  Cardone.  She 
lived  in  a  cave,  wore  a  dress  interlaced 
with  thorns  and  wire,  ate  grass  like  a 
beast  without  using  her  hands,  and  once 
fasted  forty  days.  In  this  state  she  lived 
three  years.  St.  Passidea,  a  Cistercian  nun 
of  Sienna,  beat  herself  with  thorns,  and 
washed  the  wounds  with  vinegar,  salt,  and 
pepper.  She  slept  on  cherry-stones  and 
peas,  wore  a  mailed  coat  of  sixty  pounds 
weight,  immersed  herself  in  freezing  ponds, 
and  once  hung  herself  for  a  time,  feet  up- 
permost, in  a  smoky  chimney  ! 

St.  Clara  of  Aniri  lived  very  severely. 
Instead  of  a  shift,  she  wore  a  dog's  skin, 
or  a  garment  made  of  horsehair ;  and  she 
was  so  humble,  that  she  would  kiss  the 
feet  of  a  dirty  peasant  girl  without  per- 
mitting her  to  wash  them  first.  After  she 
had  "  sullied  them  by  her  kiss  "  (then  why 
kiss  them,  one  would  ask?)  she  washed 
them  herself !  When  St.  Clara  died,  there 
were  found  in  her  heart  all  the  instruments 
of  the  passion  in  miniature.  There  were 
also  found  in  her  body  three  mysterious 
stones,  each  of  the  same  weight,  but  of 
which  one  was  as  heavy  as  all  three,  two 
were  not  heavier  than  one,  and  the  smallest 
was  as  heavy  as  all  three  together  ! 

These  are  a  few  examples  of  the  mi- 
serable havoc  that  abject  and  degraded 
superstition  and  lunacy,  with  its  characte- 


ristic dirt  and  vanity,  once  made  of  The 
New  Testament.  It  is  scarcely  conceivable 
that  such  truths  could  be  enacted,  or  such 
lies  told  (for  some  of  these  things  are 
founded  on  fact  and  others  are  wholly 
false),  with  an  audacious  reference  to  the 
religion  of  Christ.  The  frequent  intro- 
duction of  the  Divine  Master  himself  into 
the  lives  of  female  saints,  we  have  pur- 
posely omitted  to  notice,  as  too  shocking  to 
be  remembered. 


TWO  RAINY  DAYS. 


FOR  many  years  there  was  an  old- 
fashioned  bookseller's  shop  in  Little  Marl- 
borough-street,  London,  kept  by  William 
Row,  who  has  been  long  since  gathered  to 
his  fathers.  His  son  used  to  tell  how  he 
owed  his  luck  to  one  rainy  day,  and  his  life 
or  his  leg  to  another,  thus  : 

When  my  father  first  set  up  in  business, 
he  took  a  little  shop  in  Oxford- street.  It 
rained  suddenly  one  morning,  and  a  lady 
ran  in  and  said  to  him : 

"  May  I  ask  for  shelter  until  the  rain  is 
over  ?" 

"  You  are  quite  welcome,  ma'am.  Sit 
down  in  this  chair,  out  of  the  draught. 
Here  is  a  book ;  you  can  look  at  the  pic- 
tures, if  you  don't  want  to  read." 

The  lady  smiled,  and  sat  for  some  time. 
She  appeared  uneasy  at  the  protracted  rain, 
and  frequently  went  to  the  door  to  look  for 
signs  of  its  abating.  My  father,  seeing 
this,  said  to  her  : 

"  Perhaps  you  would  like  me  to  send  for 
a  hackney  coach  ?" 

"  Why,  no,"  said  the  lady ;  "I  only  want 
to  go  as  far  as  Hay  ward's"  (about  fifty 
yards  lower  down),  "to  buy  some  lace." 

My  father  fetched  his  umbrella. 

"  Here,  ma'am,  is  a  bran-new  silk  um- 
brella, at  your  service ;  pray  accept  the 
loan  of  it." 

"  You  must  be  a  very  kind  person  in- 
deed," said  the  lady,  "to  offer  me  your 
umbrella.  I  am  quite  a  stranger  to  you." 

"  I'm  sure  you'll  send  it  back.  Let  me 
put  it  up  for  you.  But,  your  shoes: 
have  they  double  soles  ?  No.  Black  satin 
slippers,  as  thin  as  dancing- pumps  !  Here, 
Jessy,  my  dear,  bring  your  pattens." 

Pattens  in  those  days  were  rather  for- 
midable affairs.  Clogs  and  goloshes  were 
not  invented.  Pattens  were  pieces  of  wood, 
shaped  and  hollowed  to  fit  the  foot, 
mounted  on  cir«ular  iron  rings. 
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When  my  mother  brought  the  pattens, 
the  lady  looked  at  them  with  dismay. 

"  I  never  wore  a  pair  of  pattens  in  my 
life,"  said  she. 

"  Never  wore  pattens  ?"  'said  my  father. 
"  Then  pray  get  a  pair  directly ;  they  will 
keep  your  feet  dry,  and  save  you  more  than 
their  price  in  shoe-leather." 

The  lady  put  on  the  pattens,  and  burst 
out  a  laughing1. 

"  Pray  excuse  me ;  they  are  so  absurd  ; 
but  I  think  I  can  manage  to  balance  myself; 
so  thank  you  for  your  great  civility,  and  I 
will  be  sure  to  send  back  your  property  as 
soon  as  I  get  home." 

Week  after  week,  until  six  weeks  were 
told,  slipped  away,  and  no  tidings  came  of 
the  lady.  My  father  was  nicely  joked  by 
the  neighbours  about  his  new  silk  umbrella 
ajid  my  mother's  pattens ;  but  he  always 
told  them  he  was  sure  the  things  would 
come  back  some  day  or  other. 

One  morning,  a  fine  carriage,  with  a 
couple  of  tall  footmen  behind,  carrying 
gold-headed  canes,  stopped  at  our  door. 
A  lady  got  out ;  the  identical  lady  to  whom 
my  father  had  lent  his  umbrella. 

"  You  must  forgive  me,"  said  she,  "  for 
keeping  your  umbrella  so  long ;  but  I  was 
obliged  to  go  to  Spain  to  my  husband,  who 
is  with  Wellington,  and  I  returned  only 
last  night.  Here  is  your  umbrella — not 
the  worse  for  wear,  1  hope — and  accept 
my  thanks  for  the  loan  of  it.  Pray  let  me 
speak  a  word  to  your  good  lady." 

My  mother  came  into  the  shop,  and  the 
lady,  calling  one  of  the  footmen,  asked  him 
for  the  parcel  on  the  seat  in  the  carriage. 
When  it  was  brought  and  opened,  it  con- 
tained my  mother's  pattens,  and  a  beau- 
tiful Spanish  merino  shawl,  which  the  lady 
insisted  on  her  accepting. 

"  And,  here,"  said  she,  taking  out  a  long 
strip  of  paper  and  giving  it  to  my  father : 
"  I've  put  down  a  few  things  I  want ;  Lord 
Groogroo  has  given  me  this  other  list. 
Please  send  them  to  the  addresses  on  these 
cards.  Good  morning ;  I  shall  not  forget 
you." 

And  this  lady  proved  to  be  no  less  a  per- 
sonage than  the  Marchioness  Crickcrack  ! 

I  afterwards  learned  that  Lady  Crick- 
crack,  when  her  purchases  were  completed, 
walked  over  to  her  house  in  Dean-street — 
Dean- street  was  then  full  of  noblemen's 
mansions — and  there,  meeting  with  a  party 
of  distinguished  people,  told  them  the  story 
of  the  umbrella  and  the  pattens.  The 
pattens  were  ordered  into  the  drawing- 
room,  and  great  merriment  was  occasioned 


by  the  ladies  present  trying  their  skill  at 
walking  in  them. 

Lady  Crickcrack  and  Lord  Groogroo  not 
only  continued  their  custom,  but  sent  us 
their  friends.  Lord  Groogroo  took  very 
mtich  to  my  father.  He  was  the  proudest 
man  in  Europe  ;  wouldn't  touch  the  handle 
of  the  door  with  his  glove ;  always  touched 
it  with  the  tail  of  his  coat.  But  he  was  a 
true  gentleman,  every  inch.  He  used  to 
say  to  my  father  :  "  Row,  you  must  take  a 
holiday.  Go  down  to  my  place,  stay  a 
week  or  a  month,  and  tell  the  butler  and 
housekeeper  to  make  you  comfortable." 

My  father,  if  he  pleased,  might  have 
been  one  of  the  magistrates  at  Marl- 
borough-street  Police  Court.  Lord  Groo- 
groo sent  for  him  one  morning,  and  when 
he  came  into  the  room,  said  : 

"  Row,  you've  been  smoking." 

"  I  assure  your  lordship  I  have  not." 

"  Then  you've  been  in  a  room  where 
other  people  were  smoking.  Go  home  and 
change  your  coat,  and  come  back  to  me 
directly." 

"  My  father  went  home  and  put  on  an- 
other coat,  and  when  he  came  back  his 
lordship  said : 

"  Row,  you  are  to  be  the  new  magistrate 
at  Marlborough-street  Police  Court.  I  have 
spoken  to  Sidmouth,  and  he  has  promised 
to  accept  my  nomination." 

"  But,  my  lord,  I  don't  think  I  am  fit  for 
the  position !" 

"  I  say  you  are.  We  want  such  men 
as  you  on  the  bench.  It's  worth  your 
acceptance.  Six  hundi'ed  a  year,  and  a 
house  to  live  in." 

"  I  have  heard,  my  lord,  that  Lord  Henry 
Petty  has  applied  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Conant, 
the  bookseller." 

"  I  know  it.  Petty's  a  twopenny  Whig, 
and  has  no  chance.  I've  arranged  the 
matter  with  Sidmouth ;  so  think  it  over, 
and  let  me  have  your  answer  in  a  week." 

"  My  father  went  home  and  talked  over 
the  offer  with  my  mother ;  but  he  loved  his 
old  bookshop,  and  as  he  had  his  hands  full 
of  publishing  business,  he  decided  on  not 
accepting  it ;  he  wrote  a  letter  of  thanks, 
declining  to  take  the  place. 

He  always  used  to  say  that  two  rainy 
days  were  the  luckiest  days  of  his  life.  The 
first  brought  him  prosperity  in  business  ; 
the  second  perhaps  saved  his  life,  certainly 
saved  his  leg. 

There  was  a  parish  feast  at  the  Marl- 
borough  Head  tavern,  at  which  one  of  the 
vestry  had  to  put  a  dozen  of  wine  on  the 
table.  My  father  was  there,  and  had  taken 
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more  than  he  could  comfortably  carry,  so 
when  lie  got  home  and  looked  for  the  key- 
hole, latch-key  in  hand,  he  could  not  fine 
it.  Not  wishing  to  disturb  my  mother,  he 
thought  he  could  get  in  at  the  first- flooi 
window.  So  he  climbed  up  the  spout  out- 
side the  house  until  he  got  to  the  leac 
coping,  but,  there  missing  his  footing,  he 
fell  heavily  into  the  street.  The  watchman 
picked  him  up,  and  at  first  thought  he  was 
killed ;  he  got  the  street  door  open  anc 
took  him  into  his  bedroom.  In  a  shori 
time  he  came  to  his  senses,  but  could  not  move 
one  of  his  legs.  Mr.  Swift,  a  celebrated  sur- 
geon, was  sent  for ;  he  came,  and,  on  exa- 
mining the  damaged  leg,  said  it  was  broken 
He  could  do  nothing  to  it  then,  but  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  he  would  bring  his 
instruments  and  cut  it  off.  My  mother  wai 
in  a  dreadful  way  at  hearing  this  and  so 
was  my  father.  In  the  morning  when  the 
shop  was  opened  and  the  apprentices  were 
told  of  what  had  happened,  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  crying,  for  they  all  loved  the  old 
gentleman.  Just  about  midday  it  began  to 
rain.  A  gentleman  wearing  a  cloak  came 
in,  and  said  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  levee, 
and  as  he  could  not  afford  to  spoil  his  court- 
dress  might  he  stop  a  few  minutes  until  the 
raia  was  over  ?  "  But,"  says  he,  "  what  are 
ye  all  crying  for  ?" 

One  of  the  shopmen  tells  him.  that  my 
father  broke  his  leg  that  morning,  and  that 
at  four  o'clock  Mr.  Swift  was  coming  to  cut 
it  off. 

"That's  sharp  work  !"  said  the  gentle- 
man. "  I  have  ten  minutes  to  spare.  I  am 
a  surgeon.  Gro  up- stairs,  and  say  I  would 
like  to  look  at  the  limb." 

My  father  made  no  objection,  and  the 
gentleman  went  up- stairs,  and,  after  ex- 
amining the  leg,  said :  "  This  leg  is  not 
broken.  Eun  and  get  in  half-a-dozen  men, 
and  bring  me  a  couple  of  thin  boards." 

They  called  in  some  of  the  neighbours, 
and  after  the  gentleman  had  cut  the  boards 
into  lengths,  he  got  the  joint  right  again, 
which  had  been  twisted  out  of  its  place, 
and  ]  laying  bound  it  up  in  splints,  went  to 
the  levee,  promising  to  call  on  his  return. 

Mr.  Swift  looked  in,  about  an  hour 
before  four  o'clock,  and  told  us  to  get  up 
the  kitchen  table  and  make  things  ready, 
while  he  went  for  his  amputating  instru- 
ments. 

One  of  the  apprentices  told  him  that  a 
gentleman  had  been  there,  and  what  the 
gentleman  had  said  and  done. 

"  Tell  him  from  me  he's  a  quack,"  said 
Mr.  Swift.  "  I  say  the  leg  must  come  off! " 


Mr.  Swift  went  away,  and  almost  imme- 
diately afterwards  the  gentleman  came  in. 

"  Well,  how  gets  on  my  patient  ?"  said 
he. 

"  Oh  !  Mr.  Swift  has  been  here  and  says 
you  are  a  quack." 

"  A  quack,  is  it  ?  Surgeon  O'Brien  of 
the  Six  Hundred  and  Forty-fourth,  a 
quack  !  I'll  wait  for  the  gentleman,  and 
ask  him  to  explain  his  small  mistake." 

Mr.  O'Brien  went  into  the  bedroom,  and 
waited  for  Mr.  Swift,  who  came  at  the 
time  appointed. 

"  If  you  don't  have  that  leg  off  directly," 
said  Mr.  Swift  to  my  father,  "you  had 
better  make  your  will." 

"  You  think  so,  do  you  ?"  says  the  other, 
coming  forward;  "hadn't  you  better  be 
thinking  about  making  your  own  will  first  ? 
You  called  me  a  quack  !  Surgeon  O'Brien 
of  his  Majesty's  Six  Hundred  and  Forty- 
fourth,  who  was  in  Bunker's  Hill  and  half- 
a-dozen  other  battles  in  America !  But 
you  are  an  old  man,  and  that  saves  your 
bones.  Get  out  of  the  house  by  the  door, 
if  you  don't  want  to  be  thrown  out  by  the 
window.  And,  mark  my  words  !  I'll  have 
this  gentleman  down  in  his  shop  in  a  fort- 
night, a  better  man  than  ever  he  was  in  his 
life  !" 

Mr.  O'Brien  kept  his  word;  he  cured 
my  father,  and  for  thirty  years  they  were 
the  firmest  friends. 


THE  LOED  OF  CASTLE  CEAZY. 

I  DWEIL  in  Castle  Crazy 

And  am  its  King  and  Lord, 
'Tis  furnished  well  for  all  my  needs, 

Cellar  and  bed  and  board. 
And  up  in  the  topmost  attic 

The  furthest  from  the  earth, 
I  keep  my  choicest  treasures 

And  gems  of  greatest  worth. 

A  nobly  stocked  museum 

Of  all  that's  rare  and  bright, 
With  plans  ;  ah !  many  a  thousand ! 

For  setting  the  wrong  world  right. 
Plans  for  destroying  evil 

And  poverty  and  pain, 
And  stretching  life  to  a  hundred  years 

Of  vigorous  heart  and  brain. 

I've  books  in  Castle  Crazy 

That  solve  the  riddles  of  time, 
And  make  old  histories  easy 

With  all  their  sorrow  and  crime. 
Books  that  divulge  all  secrets 

That  science  has  ever  thought, 
And  might  lead  us  back  to  Eden 

If  men  could  ever  be  taught. 

I've  plans  for  weaving  velvet 

From  the  spider's  web  so  thin, 
For  bottling  up  the  sunshine, 

And  distilling  rain  to  gin. 
For  finding  the  essence  of  beauty 

And  selling  it  for  a  crown — 
Aye  !  half  a  crown — and  less  than  that— 

To  the  favourites  of  the  town ! 
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I've  plans  for  converting  the  heathen, 

Plans  for  converting  ourselves — 
Perhaps  the  greatest  of  heathens ! — 

All  in  a  row  on  my  shelves. 
I've  plans  for  transmuting  pebbles 

Into  the  minted  gold, 
And  fixing  dew  into  diamonds 

As  bright  as  were  ever  sold. 

Though  Castle  Crazy's  open, 

To  all  who  wish  to  see, 
Very  few  people  care  to  come, 

And  explore  its  wealth  with  me. 
I  very  well  know  the  reason — 

Prithee  !  don't  miss  the  point ! 
I  am  the  centre  of  wisdom — 

The  world  is  out  of  joint ! 


A  SOUTH  CAROLINA  HUNT. 

THE  battle  of  Fredricksburg  having 
closed  the  campaign  in  Virginia  for  the 
winter  of  1862-3,  I  determined  to  move  to 
the  more  temperate  region  of  South  Caro- 
lina and  see  what  the  chances  were  of 
active  operations  in  a  state  where  extreme 
cold  is  never  known.  There  a  winter's 
day  is  seldom  sharper  than  is  the  bright 
crispness  of  early  spring  with  us,  and  so, 
leaving  the  frozen  ground  of  the  Old  Do- 
minion, I  started  southward  with  an  English 
comrade  and  two  adventurous  members  of 
the  British  legislature.  These  pilgrims  from 
St.  Stephen's  were  determined  to  coach 
themselves  thoroughly  as  to  the  prospects 
of  the  South,  and  the  danger  of  being  cap- 
tured or  shot  while  running  the  lines  had 
not  acted  as  a  deterrent  to  their  enterprise. 

The  journey  was  anything  but  a  pleasant 
one,  for  the  railroads  of  the  Confederacy 
had  been  overtaxed  in  the  transportation 
of  troops  and  supplies,  and  were  literally 
worn  out.  Not  only  were  the  cars  dilapi- 
dated, but  the  iron  way  had  become  frayed, 
bent,  and  twisted — the  ballast  was  in  a 
miserable  condition,  and  most  of  the  sleepers 
jumped  as  the  trains  passed  over  them. 
Our  companions  on  the  journey  were 
mostly  wounded  men  from  the  late  battle 
of  Fredricksburg,  North  and  South  Caro- 
linians, who,  poor  fellows,  were  on  their 
way  down  South  to  recruit  themselves, 
and  be  in  readiness  for  the  next  campaign. 
Their  principal  occupation  was  in  attend- 
ing to  their  wounds,  and  assisting  each,  by 
pouring  water  on  the  rolls  of  bandage  that 
strapped  the  stricken  limb.  Pallid,  wan, 
and  blue-lipped,  it  was  painful  to  see  them 
writhe  at  every  jolt  as  we  passed  over  the 
uneven  track ;  in  fact,  each  car  had  very 
much  the  appearance  of  a  moving  hos- 
pital. The  only  assistance  we  could  render 
was  to  offer  our  tobacco-pouches  or  a  cigar, 


as  a  soothing  sedative. 


At  length,  after  a  weary  four  days  of 
jolting  and  delay,  of  shuntings  and  break- 
downs, we  reached  the  city  by  the  sea,  and 
delighted,  indeed,  was  I,  after  more  than 
a  year,  to  see  once  again  the  red  cross  of 
St.  George  floating  from  the  gaff  peak  of 
her  Majesty's  ship  Petrel.  Well,  if  the 
Petrel  had  not  been  swinging  at  her  anchors 
in  Charleston  harbour,  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable I  should  never  have  written  anything 
about  hunting  in  South  Carolina.  The 
officers  of  this  ship  had  shown  much  hos- 
pitality to  the  residents  and  garrison  of 
the  town,  and  it  was  determined  by  the 
staff  of  General  Beauregard,  to  return  the 
courtesy,  by  inviting  them  to  a  hunt  up 
country,  and  as  soon  as  our  arrival  was 
known  we  were  included  in  the  invitation. 
One  of  the  chief  originators  of  the  pleasant 
scheme  was  Captain  Trenholm,  the  son  of 
a  well-known  merchant,  afterwards  secre- 
tary of  the  Confederate  Treasury,  whose 
blockade  runners,  defying  the  Yankee 
cruisers,  managed  to  creep  into  the  pro- 
scribed harbour  under  the  gloom  of  dark 
and  boisterous  nights,  bringing  with  them, 
in  addition  to  their  supplies  for  the  Con- 
federacy, many  luxuries,  a  goodly  quantity 
of  which  were  to  be  devoted  to  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  hunters  during  the  three 
days'  log-hut  life  in  the  forest.  The  in- 
terval, before  starting  on  our  expedition 
to  the  "  pine  barrens,"  I  employed  in  deli- 
vering letters  of  introduction,  and  one  of 
my  earliest  visits  was  to  the  British  consul, 
who  up  to  that  time  had  been  permitted 
by  the  South  to  exercise  the  privilege  of  his 
station. 

On  the  morning  of  my  visit  to  the  consul 
I  was  seated  chatting  with  him  in  his 
room,  when  a  tap  at  the  door,  as  though 
from  the  slender  finger  of  a  timid  maiden, 
disturbed  us.  In  answer  to  the  cry  of 
"  Come  in,"  an  individual  of  huge  propor- 
tions entered  the  room,  holding  before  him 
his  battered  hat,  and  in  the  richest  brogue 
affably  exclaimed,  "  Good  mornin',  gintle- 
min!"  He  was  a  brawny  fellow,  with  an 
arm  that  could  have  cast  a  bull  by  the 
horns,  with  bright,  sly,  grey  eyes,  a  small 
allowance  of  nose,  and  an  upper  lip  that 
carried  an  acre  of  stubble. 

"  What  do  you  want,  sir  ?"  asked  the 
consul. 

"  Plase  yer  honor,"  answered  Pat,  "it's 
British  I  am,  and  it's  me  eximption  papers 
I'll  be  wantin',  for,  murther !  the  enrollin' 
officer  is  afther  me." 

"  What's  your  name,  and  where  were  you 
born,  my  man  ?"  was  the  next  query. 
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"  It's  Michael  O'Rafferty  is  me  name, 
yer  honor,  and  I  come  from  county  Con- 
naught,  close  by  Roscommon,  yer  honor, 
and  that's  the  truth  if  it  was  me  last  words, 
for  I  wouldn't  decaive  yer  honor,  if  it  was 
my  last  breath." 

"  How  long  have  you  been  settled  here?" 
demanded  the  consul. 

The  applicant  seemed  alarmed  at  the 
stern  tone  of  the  question,  and  answered 
rapidly : 

"  Tin  years  if  I  live  till  next  October, 
yer  honor ;  and  I  had  an  uncle  that  was 
wid  the  Juke  at  Waterloo,  yer  honor,  as  all 
the  O'RafFerties  will  tell  yer,  if  yer  honor 
will  only  ax  them.  Ah  !  that  was  a  battle 
if  yer  honor  plaises  !  Oh,  murther  !" 

"  Are  you  a  naturalised  citizen,  or  have 
you  ever  declared  your  intention  to  become 
one  ?"  was  the  next  inquiry. 

"  Me,  yer  honor  !"  cried  the  man  in  vir- 
tuous astonishment.  "  Divil  a  bit !  I'm 
British,  yer  honor,  a  subject  of  the  quane's, 
God  bless  her  !  and  long  life  to  her  !  Didn't 
me  own  grandfather,  Terence  O'Rafferty 
by  name,  fight  for  her  blessed  grandfather, 
rest  his  sowl,  at  that  very  same  battle  of 
Seringapatam  ?  To  be  shure  he  did,  yer 
honor,  and  that's  no  lies." 

"  Have  you  ever  voted  ?"  was  now  asked. 

"  Voted !  and  why  for  should  I  vote  ?" 
cried  the  man.  "I'd  scorn  to  do  it  and 
me  in  America,  and  a  thrue  British  sub- 
ject. Is  it  loikely  ?" 

"Then  you  are  prepared  to  swear  that  you 
are  not  a  naturalised  citizen,  that  you  have 
never  declared  your  intention  to  become 
one,  that  you  have  never  voted,  and  that 
you  are  a  British  subject  ?" 

"  Swear  it,  yer  honor  !  Faith,  I'd  swear 
it  on  a  sack  of  Bibles,  and  as  often  as  yer 
honor  plaises,  or  me  name's  not  Michael 
O'Rafferty."  And  having  wiped  his  mouth 
on  the  cuff  of  his  coat,  he  kissed,  with  a 
loud  smack,  the  book  which  was  handed  to 
him,  and  went  on  his  way  rejoicing,  with 
his  exemption  papers  in  his  pocket. 

A  short  time  afterwards,  when  consular 
functions  were  broken  off  between  the 
Southern  States  and  Great  Britain,  "  this 
little  game"  of  the  Irish  settlers,  I  heard  a 
Confederate  remark,  was  "busted,"  and 
poor  Pat,  to  his  disgust,  was  unwillingly 
obliged  to  show  his  Pat-riotism  by  shoulder- 
ing a  rifle,  and  taking  his  share  of  the 
fighting  in  defence  of  the  country  of  his 
adoption.  I  have  simply  related  this  little 
incident  that  those  who  read  may  judge  of 
the  value  of  Irish  time-serving  loyalty. 

Our  party  met  on  the  second  morning  of 


our    advent    in   Charleston   at  the    Mill's 
House.     After  introductions  to  the  officers 
of  the  Petrel,  we  drove  to  the  Savannah 
railway  station,  where  a  special  train  was 
waiting  to  carry  us  over  some  fifty  miles 
up  country.     At  the    "  dep6t"    we    found 
Captain  Trenholm,   and  through  him   we 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Captain  Beau- 
regard    and   Captain   Chisholm,     one    the 
brother,  and  both  aides  to  the  general.     A 
sight   especially   gratifying   to  those   who 
sojourn  in  the  pine  barrens  of  South  Caro- 
lina  was   afforded   in  a   pyramid   of  deal 
cases,  tattooed  with  the  most  encouraging 
of  brands,  such  as  Sillery,  Yeuve  Cliquot^ 
Chateau  Margeaux,  Vieux  Cognac,  &c.,  &c. 
These,  with  countless  canisters  of  preserved 
dainties,  caused  much   loss  of  time  while 
being  stowed  with  tender  care  in  the  baggage 
waggons.  With  good  companions  and  cheer- 
ing liquors  the  railroad  ride  was  cheated 
of  its  dreariness,   and  we  glided  into  the 
storehouse-looking    depot    of     Pocotaligor 
after  an  apparently  brief  ride.     Walker's 
brigade  was  encamped  round  the  station,, 
and  acted  as  a  corps  of  observation  and  a 
check  upon  any  federal  advance  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hilton  Head  and  Port 
Royal.    The  position  of  Pocotaligo  was  one 
of  strategic   importance,    as   it   preserved 
intact  the  railway  communication  between 
Charleston  and  Savannah.     It  had  already 
been  the  scene  of  a  fierce  fight,  in  which 
the  Northern  troops  had  been  driven  back  ( 
with  loss,  and  it  might  at  any  time  pr6ve 
the  battle-ground  for  the  rival  armies  in 
its   vicinity.      The  isolated  battalions  sta- 
tioned in  the  swamps,  midway  between  the 
pleasurable  influences  of  two  large  towns, 
had  but  a  couple  of  sources  of  excitement 
during  the  day — supposing  there  was  no 
driving  in  of  picquets  by  the  enemy — and 
this  excitement  consisted  in  the  arrival  of 
two  railway  trains.     Our  cars  were  soon 
surrounded    by    a    mob    of  troopers,    b»r 
spurred    and    be- sabred,    clamouring    for 
papers  and  the  latest  news  from  Charleston. 
In  expectation  of  our  coming,  we  found 
waiting   for  us   the  general  commanding 
and   some  members   of  his   staff,    besides 
some  officers,  who,  in  conjunction  with  the 
gentlemen  of  Charleston,  were  to  be  our 
hosts  in  the  pine  forest.      Of  course,   as 
usual,    in  that  land  of  liquid  hospitality, 
nothing  could  be  achieved  until  the  grace 
cup  had  gone   round,    and   following  the 
general  into  a  wooden  shanty,  libations  of 
"  old  corn  "  were  quaffed  from  a  tin  pan- 
nikin.     A  herd  of   all  breeds,    from  the 
"  Marsh    tackey "    to    the    thoroughbred 
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Morgan  and  Kentucky,  caparisoned  in 
the  most  incongruous  fashion — some  with 
"Texan  trees,"  others  Avith  the  Mexican 
saddle,  and  a  few  with  the  old  citizen  pig- 
skin— Avere  in  Avaiting.  We  had  about  six 
miles  to  travel  before  reaching  the  log-hut 
on  the  hunting  grounds,  but  we  were  not 
long  getting  over  the  distance,  for  with  the 
natural  exhilaration  of  British  sailors,  our 
friends  of  the  Petrel  crowded  all  sail,  and 
it  was  charming  to  obserAre  the  confidence 
of  hand  with  which  they  worked  the 
running  gear  of  their  horses.  At  the 
outset  there  was  a  slight  difficulty  in 
getting  the  craft  to  ansAArer  to  their  helms, 
but  as  the  ship's  doctor  was  "aboard," 
we  cared  little  for  collisions  or  coming  to 
grief. 

The  expedition,  although  hastily  planned, 
had  been  admirably  provided  for.  Several 
ladies,  members  of  the  families  of  planters 
in  the  neighbourhood,  had  undertaken  to 
make  habitable  the  neglected  log-huts,  and 
as  we  drew  rein  in  front  of  the  long  low 
building,  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  fluttering 
dresses  as  the  kindly  amateur  chamber- 
maids —  their  work  completed  —  escaped 
from  the  rear.  Entering  these  rough 
buildings  of  the  forester,  we  found  their 
crudeness  softened  down  by  the  cunning- 
hand  of  Avoman. 

While  we  were  pottering  about  the 
verandah,  helping  ourselves  to  irritating 
snacks  of  dried  tongue,  as  a  relish  to  the 
champagne  cup  which  Cap  tain  Beauregard's 
servant  was  busily  engaged  in  concocting, 
came  galloping  up  the  Nimrods  of  the 
neighbourhood,  with  their  guns  athwart 
the  pommel,  and  strapped  to  the  saddles 
dangled  bouquets  of  wild  ducks  and  snipe, 
while  others  of  Waltonian  tendencies 
brought  us  abundance  of  fish  with  the 
pearly  lustre  still  upon  the  scales. 

It  was  too  late  to  think  of  sport  that 
cky,  so  we  wandered  thixragh  the  tall  pine 
stems  and  deep  into  the  surrounding  forest. 
In  what  rank  luxuriance  grew  almost  every 
species  of  the  evergreen,  and  notably  the 
rich  clumps  of  live  oak.  In  some  parts  of 
our  path  these  trees  interlaced  their  over- 
lapping branches,  and  from  the  joined  roof 
of  timber  hung  a  mossy  parasite,  giving  to 
this  open  ceiling  a  graceful  tracery  of 
Gothic  character,  and  seeming  as  if  it  were 
nature's  design  for  the  nave  of  a  mighty 
cathedral.  Every  inch  of  the  path  had 
some  marked  feature  to  attract  our  atten- 
tion. Here  flourished  those  famous  cane 
brakes,  oftentimes  the  hiding-place  of  the 
runaway  negro,  and  always  the  home  of 


the  terrapin  and  alligator.  As  the  breeze 
sighed  over  the  wilderness  of  reeds,  their 
leaf-  tufted  tops  rustled  the  melancholy 
dirge  of  the  swamp.  Towering  above  the 
undergrowth  stood  noble  trees,  survivors 
of  the  primeval  forest,  while  around  them 
lay  their  fellows,  fallen  victims,  to  rot  and 
decay,  and  half  immersed  in  the  miry 
poison  of  their  beds.  The  leafy  monsters  that 
raised  their  wide- spreading  heads  heaven- 
ward, were  strangled,  bound,  and  chained 
by  the  parasite  vines,  which,  festooning 
about  the  brawny  limbs,  flourished  on  the 
life  they  were  slowly  but  surely  destroying ; 
and  not  content  with  this,  they  threw  their 
shoots  back  to  earth,  and  seemed  to  bind 
with  additional  fetters  the  victim  which, 
as  the  wind  blew,  appeared  as  though 
writhing  to  escape  from  its  bonds. 

It  Avas  Avonderfully  cheering,  on  our 
return  from  a  long  walk,  to  find  the  largest 
room  of  the  log- house  brilliantly  illumi- 
nated with  blockade-run  candles,  whilst 
down  the  centre,  a  deal  table,  covered  Avith 
the  whitest  damask,  stretched  itself  hos- 
pitably. The  delicate  odour  of  the  gumbo 
soup  tortured  the  hungry  crowd  Avith  its 
promises  —  a  soup  concocted  from  the 
young  capsules  of  ocra,  and  mixed  Avith 
tomatos  and  Indian  corn,  well  spiced  and 
seasoned  and  made  oleaginous  Avith  butter. 
There  Avas  the  savoury  smell  of  fish  broAvn- 
ing  in  its  hot  bath  of  oil,  the  aroma  of 
turtle  fins  and  turtle  steaks,  a  sacrificial 
dish  to  propitiate  the  aldermanic  gods, 
and  a  mingling  of  the  substantial  steams 
of  the  roast  hissing  before  the  wood  fire, 
with  just  a  flavouring  puff  from  the  crisp- 
ing snipe  and  duck.  As  I  write,  I  rise 
above  myself  at  the  recollection  of  that 
epicurean  night,  and  I  contemplate  Avith 
scorn  the  prospect  of  dining  off  a  plain 
leg  of  mutton. 

Increased  in  our  own  estimation,  and 
certainly  in  bulk  from  the  effects  of  the 
banquet,  our  sailor  friends  talked  about 
letting  out  reefs,  and  as  most  of  those 
present  were  military,  I  may  say  there  was 
a  uniform  unbuttoning  and  releasing  of  the 
tightness  of  the  waist.  The  different  Avines 
had  been  served  Avith  a  nicety  so  suitable 
to  each  dish,  that  had  Brillat  Savarin  him- 
self been  present,  he  could  not  but  have 
been  charmed  with  this  hospitable  spurt 
of  the  blockaded  South.  Far  into  the 
night  Ave  eat  kissing  the  slender  lips  of 
our  claret  and  hock  glasses — songs  and 
stories  beguiling  the  fleeting  time.  NOAV 
it  Avas  "  a  southerly  wind  and  a  cloudy 
sky"  delighting  the  American  sportsman, 
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or  the  latest  negro  witticism  convulsing 
the  English  visitors.  But  when  the  mor- 
row was  two  hours  old,  up  rose  our  whip- 
per-in, Captain  Elliott,  and,  with  a  face 
transparent  with  good  humour,  he  tried  to 
look  stern,  and  despotically  ordered  us  to 
our  beds.  Said  he :  "  Gentlemen,  I  reckon 
you  came  down  here  to  hunt,  and  you'll 
'have  to  "be  afoot  mighty  early,  so  I  suggest 
we  varmoose  this  rauche  and  leave  a  smile 
in  the  bottle  for  waking,  as  I  conclude 
you'll  all  want  a  '  reviver'  before  I  get  you 
into  your  saddles." 

The  apartment  which  had  been  allotted 
to  the  two  M.P.'s,  my  comrade  and  myself, 
was  filled  with  the  eddies  of  the  raw  morn- 
ing wind,  and  we  had.  an  .^Eolian  harp  ac- 
companiment to  our  slumbers.  On  the 
hearth  danced  and  blazed  a  hickory- wood 
fire,  snapping  and  cracking  as  it  parted 
with  its  warmth,  and  singing  out  its  tiny 
puffs  of  steam ;  but  the  thorough  draught 
on  all  sides  beat  back  into  the  chimney  the 
struggling  heat,  and  reduced  the  blaze  into 
nothing  more  than,  a  night  light  to  guide 
us  to  our  beds.  Divesting  ourselves  of  our 
coats,  we  cast  ourselves  upon  the  mounds 
of  blankets,  each  having  made  the  other 
solemnly  promise  that  during  the  insensi- 
bility of  sleep,  no  unfair  attempt  should  be 
made  to  purloin  from  his  companion  an 
undue  share  of  the  warm  covering.  To 
our  misfortune,  the  next  room  had  been 
turned  into  a  cockpit,  where  the  young 
game  birds  of  the  Petrel  were  caged  for 
the  night,  and  from  the  time  of  our  retiring 
until  almost  dawn  a  hot  naval  engagement 
was  kept  up,  with  fighting  and.  struggling 
for  stolen  pillows  and  filched  coverlids. 
But,  avast  there !  let  me  look  at  home. 
Taking  advantage  of  my  first  slumber,  my 
comrade  had  raised  himself  gingerly,  like  a 
midnight  robber,  and,  discovering  me  to  be 
far  gone  in  the  land  of  dreams,  deftly  un- 
wound me  from  my  blanket.  Aroused  by 
the  alarum  of  the  whistling  draughts,  I 
awoke  to  my  wrongs,  and,  with  a  deep 
spirit  of  revenge  xipon  me,  I  in  my  turn 
unrolled  him.  like  a  mummy,  from  his  ill- 
gotten  swathing-clothes.  Scarcely  had  I 
performed  this  act  of  retributive  justice, 
than  the  four-poster  in  the  opposite  corner 
began  to  groan  and  creak  with  the  premo- 
nitory symptoms  of  battle,  and  soon  a  voice 
was  heard  protesting  that  it  "  wouldn't 
stand  it  any  longer,"  and  insisting  upon 
the  return  of  "  that  pillow."  The  restora- 
tion of  this  article  was  accompanied  by  a 
dull  thud,  which  made  the  four-poster 
tremble  under  its  violence.  Then,  in  the 


indefinite  glow  of  the  dying  embers,  we 
beheld  the  two  shadowy  forms  of  the  legis- 
lators contending  for  the  prize.  Scarcely 
had  all  these  quarrels  ceased,  and  slumber 
at  last  silenced  the  noisy  crew,  than  Captain 
Elliott  entered  the  room,  and  tooted  the 
huntsman's  reveil  on  a  cow-horn.  At  first 
he  was  received  with  dreamily-muttered 
adjectives,  which,  failing  to  have  any  effect, 
were  followed  by  wide-awake  entreaties  for 
another  forty  winks ;  and,  finally,  the 
appeals  being  unsuccessful,  various  articles 
within  reach  were  hurled  at  the  chanticleer 
proclaiming  the  morn. 

Seated  on  the  sides  of  our  couches,  slug- 
gishly tugging  at  stubborn  boots,  all  were 
restored  to  animation  when  the  black  ser- 
vants entered  the  room,  bringing  with 
them  the  American  "  eye  opener,"  and 
though  bitter  the  draught,  most  grateful 
and  invigorating  was  it.  Before  long  we 
were  seated  at  the  breakfast-table,  clearing 
up  by  candle  light  the  debris  of  yester- 
day's banquet.  Wild  duck  bones,  devilled 
in  a  perfect  mound  of  cayenne — curried 
terrapin  and  turtle,  and  well  -  seasoned 
dishes  that  could  excite  a  torpid  liver, 
quickly  worked  a  cure  on  the  shattered 
nerves  of  the  half-rested  party.  While 
breakfasting,  the  horses  were  brought  up 
and  tethered  in  front  of  the  verandah. 
As  an  especial  favour  and  kindness  to  me, 
as  I  at  the  time  imagined,  Captain  Tren- 
holm  had  provided  for  my  use  a  horse 
of  such  superior  quality  that  it  had  been 
kept  back  in  the  stable  for  fear  its  high- 
bred points  might  excite  the  jealousies 
of  the  other  guests.  It  was  suggested 
that  instead  of  the  horse  coming  to  me  I 
should  go  to  the  horse.  I  found  a  fine, 
handsome,  but  vicious  -  looking  creature, 
with  a  negro  groom  attempting  to  get 
near  it,  but  in  reply  to  the  coaxing  ex- 
clamations of  "  soho,  soho,"  the  brute  only 
whisked  his  tail,  and  stamped  fretfully, 
sidling  away  with  ears  thrown  back  and 
the  white  of  the  eye  particularly  visible. 
I  now  discovered  that  this  horse  was  the 
rogue  of  the  stable,  and  not  the  kind  of 
animal  one  would  prefer  to  mount  Avhen 
carrying  a  double-barrelled  gun  at  half- 
cock  and  galloping  through  a  maze  of 
trees,  on  this  first  hunt  in  a  South  Caro- 
lina forest.  No  sooner  was  I  on  his  back 
than  he  made  a  bolt  from  the  stable  en^ 
closure  and  took  me  in  Saracenic  fashion, 
in  a  series  of  wide  swoops,  around  the 
clearing  in  which  the  log-house  was  built. 
The  rest  of  the  cavalcade  were  mounted, 
and  some  of  our  sailor  friends  watched  my 
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wild  career  with  either  great  interest  or 
great  misgiving,  for  as  I  Beared  them  they 
saw  that  a  collision  was  almost  inevitable, 
the  brute  holding  the  bit  between  its  teeth, 
and  doing  just  what  it  liked  with  its  rider. 
A  negro  had  been  running  after  me  fol- 
lowing my  scenes  in  the  circle,  like  a  dark 
Widdicomb,  and  watching  his  opportunity 
to  give  me  my  gnn,  but  each  time  he 
approached  me,  my  brute  shied  away, 
and  it  was  only  by  a  frantic  effort  on  the 
bit  that  I  at  last  succeeded  in  "fetching  " 
the  man,  nearly  dragging  him  off  his  feet 
as  I  made  a  clutch  at  the  "  shooting  iron." 

"Hold  hard  there!"  "Can't  you  take 
him  away?"  saluted  me  as  I  joined  the 
sporting  troop,  for  my  motions  were  eccen- 
tric in  the  extreme,  now  drifting  sideways 
and  carrying  with  me  every  obstacle,  now 
waltzing  anything  but  gracefully,  scattering 
my  partners,  and  generally  doing  the 
haute  ecole;  but  it  was  a  performance 
which  made  me  sincerely  regret  that  I  car- 
ried a  loaded  gun  instead  of  a  stout  riding 
whip.  That  gun  was  a  source  of  intense 
misery  to  me  and  fear  to  others.  Handle 
it  as  carefully  as  I  would,  the  pranks  of  my 
curveting  steed  so  constantly  changed  my 
position,  that  its  muzzle  was  either  digging 
into  somebody's  ribs,  or  else  the  barrels 
were  levelled  point  blank  between  the  eyes 
of  my  next  neighbour. 

After  a  very  uncomfortable  ride  through 
the  close  pine  stems,  we  came  to  a  spot  on 
a  bridle  path  where  Captain  Trenholm 
commenced  telling  us  off,  one  by  one,  to 
our  respective  stands,  alligning  the  road  at 
intervals  of  some  two  hundred  yards,  both 
horse  and  the  dismounted  rider  being  well 
concealed  by  the  undergrowth.  Before 
putting  the  hounds  in  to  beat  up  the  deer 
in  our  direction,  Captain  Elliott  propounded 
to  the  unsophisticated  the  bearing  to  be 
observed  whilst  awaiting  the  approach  of 
the  game.  Said  he  to  me,  as  he  pointed 
out  a  small  sapling  to  which  I  was  to  tether 
my  beast  of  beasts  :  "  You  mustn't  smoke, 
you  mustn't  tread  on  dry  sticks,  you 
mustn't,  in  fact,  move  from  there" — point- 
ing to  the  sapling — "  you  mustn't  cough, 
you  mustn't  sneeze,  you  mustn't  even 
wink ;  but  you  must  remain  close  and 
silent,  and  ready  with  your  gun  to  take 
advantage  of  the  deer  as  it  rushes  past. 
The  dogs  will  warn  you  by  their  tongue 
when  it  is  coming."  For  half  an  hour  I 
obeyed  strictly  these  injunctions,  and  nearly 
burst  a  blood-vessel  in  my  effort  to  restrain 
an  inclination  to  cough,  which  at  last  over- 
came me  and  burst  forth  in  a  prodigious 


howl.  Finding  that  no  notice  was  taken 
of  this  breach  of  rules,  I  indulged  in  a 
sneeze,  and,  to  cap  the  whole,  I  by-and-bye 
produced  my  steel  and  flint  and  lighted  my 
pipe.  Presently,  as  if  to  rebuke  me  for  my 
impatience,  I  heard  the  tuneful  chorus  of  the 
dogs,  accompanied  by  two  or  three  shots  in 
rapid  succession ;  but,  as  the  hounds  still 
continued  to  give  tongue,  I  knew  that  the 
deer  had  remained  untouched.  Nearer 
and  nearer  it  approached,  running  the 
gauntlet  of  an  enfilading  fire ;  but,  strange 
to  say,  it  escaped  and  passed  some  sixty 
feet  in  front  of  my  stand,  now  appearing, 
now  disappearing  among  the  thick  foliage. 
But  as  good  fortune  would  have  it,  I  had 
been  well  warned  of  the  coming  and  was 
ready,  so  that  by  covering  the  animal  with 
my  gun,  and  waiting  a  good  opportunity,  I 
was  fortunate  enough  to  bring  down  the 
game  that  had  defied  the  fire  of  half  a  dozen 
others. 

With  a  cheerful  voice  I  gave  the  pre- 
concerted Indian  whoop  as  a  signal  of 
success,  and  had  scarcely  cut  the  throat  of 
the  fat  buck,  and  performed  the  incidental 
offices  of  venery,  than  my  companions 
came  trooping  round,  and  there  arose  the 
cry  of,  "  What  shall  he  have  who  killed 
the  deer  ?"  In  my  instance,  instead  of 
having  "  his  leather  skin  and  horns  to 
wear,"  I  was  decorated  in  South  Carolinian 
fashion,  with  the  cross  of  honour,  painted 
by  an  unskilful  finger,  dipped  in  the  warm 
blood  of  the  victim,  and  carried  adown  the 
forehead,  nose,  and  chin,  and  barred  across 
the  brow.  I  bore  my  cross,  as  is  the 
custom,  all  day  long,  and  I  believe  I  caused 
some  grumbling  because  I  refused  to  dine 
in  it.  Out  of  the  six  deer  that  were 
"jumped"  that  day  but  one  fell,  and  that 
to  my  gun. 

.  We  only  left  the  hunting  grounds  when 
the  light  was  failing,  and  there  was  a 
chance  of  mistaking  in  the  darkness  the 
numerous  bridle  paths  that  intersected 
each  other  through  the  woods.  So  away 
we  went  homewards,  helter-skelter,  follow- 
ing the  guide  who  picked  the  way,  now 
lunging  across  a  flooded  road,  and  shower- 
bathing  each  other,  as  the  long  lopping 
stride  of  the  horses  sprayed  the  water 
around;  now  snaking  along  a  trail  that 
cut  through  the  closely  -  growing  pines, 
and  occasionally  finding  yourself  leaping 
mid  air,  as  your  horse  took  some  fallen 
trunk  or  gully,  which,  despite  the  darkness, 
was  visible  to  his  quick  eyes,  though  hidden 
from  yours.  It  was  no  use  to  think  of 
guiding  your  steed,  all  you  could  do  was 
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to  let  the  horse  have  his  head  and  pick  his 
way  as  best  suited  him.  Our  pace  never 
altered  until,  glimmering  through  the 
wood,  the  lights  of  our  log-house  became 
visible,  and  then,  with  a  wild  hurrah  to 
announce  our  coming,  the  horses  were 
urged  to  their  maddest  speed,  and  we 
swept  out  from  the  dark  forest  background 
like  so  many  phantom  riders. 

Another  glorious  dinner,  another  turbu- 
lent night,  and  a  day's  duck  and  snipe 
shooting,  brought  our  Nimrodic  entertain- 
ment to  an  end,  and  the  following  morning 
saw  us  on  our  way  back  to  Charleston. 
The  venison  that  had  fallen  to  my  gun  was 
equally  divided  between  the  officers  of  the 
Petrel  and  myself,  my  portion  being  in- 
tended as  a  present  to  our  consul,  with 
whom,  indeed,  we  were  to  dine  that  even- 
ing, he  having  most  considerately  waved  all 
questions  of  costume,  and  bid  us  to  his  table 
in  our  travelling  roughness. 

MARRIED  WOMEN'S  PROPERTY. 

OF  all  the  subjects  on  which  nonsense 
can  be  talked,   or  written,  there  is,  per- 
haps, none  more  fertile  in  absurdities  than 
the  everlasting  controversy  on  the  endless 
question    of   the  "  subjection  of  women." 
Whether  women  are  to  vote,  to  sit  in  par- 
liament, to  be  doctors,  lawyers,  and  clerks, 
as    the    one    party   hotly    contends    they 
should  be,  or  whether  are  they  to  confine 
their  attention  exclusively  to  the  smaller 
details  of  domestic  life,  as  the  other  side 
with  equal  vehemence  insists,  are  questions 
on  which  debate  never  ceases.     And  the 
point  is  argued  with  an  amount  of  acri- 
mony,   a   shrillness   of    invective,    and   a 
general  loss  of  temper,  quite  amazing  to 
contemplate.     It  is  no  part  of  our  present 
purpose  to  say  anything  on  the  points  at 
issue  between  the  contending  parties.     It 
may  be  that  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said 
on  both  sides — a  good  deal,  at  all  events, 
is  said  on  both  sides.     We  do  not  propose 
to   disturb   the   mass   of  false    argument, 
of   stale  claptrap,    and    of  stolid  bigotry 
under  which  the  subject  has  been  buried 
by    a    long     succession     of    controversial 
sextons.      But   there   is   one   reform,   one 
road   to   a   real   emancipation  of    women, 
which  stands  some  chance  of  being  over- 
looked in  the  heat  and  turmoil  of  the  main 
fight,  to  which  we  are  anxious  to  call  the 
attention  of  all  the  combatants.      Of  the 
upholders   of   what    may    be    called   the 
domestic  theory,  for  the  reason  that  there 


is  nothing  in  the  proposed  change  in  any 
great  degree  hostile  to  their  views,  and  of 
the  red-hot  emancipators,  because,  without 
it,  no  part  of  the  revolution  for  which 
they  long,  can  ever  be  successfully  carried 
out.  It  is  of  no  use  to  open  to  women  more 
extended  fields  for  work  and  for  earning 
money,  so  long  as  large  numbers  of  them 
are  deprived  of  any  control  over  their  own 
earnings.  Until  married  women's  pro- 
perty is  protected  by  the  same  laws  that 
protect  the  property  of  the  rest  of  her 
Majesty's  subjects,  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  the 
emancipation  of  women. 

At  the  present  time,  a  married  woman, 
so  far  as  the  possession  of  property  is  con- 
cerned, is,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  simply  a 
non-existent  personage.  At  common  law 
there  is  but  one  person  in  a  matrimonial 
partnership,  and  that  person  is  the  husband. 
Tinder  this  singular  system,  a  wife,  on  her 
marriage,  is  supposed  to  make  her  husband 
an  absolute  gift  of  all  her  personal  pro- 
perty. He  may  do  what  he  likes  with  it, 
and  she  has  no  sort  of  claim  upon  it  from 
the  moment  of  the  marriage.  If  she  be 
fortunate  enough  to  be  possessed  of  real 
estate  as  a  spinster,  it  will  avail  her  little 
in  her  changed  condition.  The  husband 
is  entitled  to  receive  the  rents  and  profits 
of  the  wife's  estates,  and  to  spend  them  as 
he  pleases.  There  is,  obviously,  a  little 
mistake  in  the  marriage  service  somewhere. 
It  is,  in  fact,  the  wife  who  endows  her 
husband  with  all  her  worldly  goods.  It  is 
true  that  the  husband  professes  to  endow 
the  wife,  but  that  is  nothing  but  a  pleasant 
fiction,  a  merry  little  jest.  This  irrespon- 
sible power  which  the  man  enjoys  over  the 
woman's  property,  applies  not  only  to  such 
property  as  she  may  have  brought  with  her 
at  her  marriage,  but  to  anything  and  every- 
thing she  may  acquire  afterwards.  The 
wife,  being  a  nobody  in  law,  is  incapable  of 
entering  into  a  contract,  she  cannot  sue  or 
be  sued,  and  is,  consequently,  quite  unable 
legally  to  earn  anything  whatever.  If  she 
work  for  wages,  the  wages  are  her  hus- 
band's. If  she  write  a  book,  she  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  profits.  If  she  paint 
a  picture,  the  price  of  it  is  not  her  own. 
Arid  here  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  sources 
of  hardship ;  here  is  the  tyranny  of  man, 
of  which  we  hear  so  much,  unmistakable 
for  once.  The  bad  husbands,  there  is  no 
doubt,  have  it  all  their  own  way. 

The  Courts  of  Equity  have,  no  doubt, 
provided  a  certain  sort  of  remedy  for  some 
of  the  evils  resulting  from  this  system.  A 
woman  may,  if  she  happen  to  know  that 
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the  law  will  assist  her,  guard  her  property 
by  settlement.  But  this  device  is,  unfortu- 
nately, not  understood  as  a  rule  by  persons 
out  of  the  higher  ranks  of  society,  and  is, 
besides,  not  to  be  adopted  without  legal 
formalities  of  an  expensive  nature.  And, 
again,  in  cases  of  very  small  property,  or  in 
cases  of  wives  of  the  wage-earning  class, 
the  security  resulting  from  a  settlement  is 
not  obtainable.  The  wife  of  what  is  gene- 
rally known  as  a  working  man,  although  he 
is  in  many  cases  merely  an  idle,  drunken 
rascal,  is  defenceless,  unless,  indeed,  her 
husband  is  good  enough  to  desert  her  alto- 
gether. In  this  case  she  reaps  a  double 
advantage.  She  gets  rid  of  a  ruffian,  who 
as  often  as  not  beats  as  well  as  robs  her, 
and  a  protection  order,  from  a  magistrate 
will  secure  her  earnings  to  her  own  use. 
But  the  worthless  vagabond  who  does  no 
work  himself,  and  is  content  to  live  in  idle 
dissipation  on  his  wife's  poor  earnings,  is, 
as  a  rule,  quite  alive  to  the  peculiarities  of 
the  situation.  He  knows,  no  man  better, 
that  as  long  as  he  lives  with  his  wife,  and 
does  not  beat  her  with  more  than  average 
ferocity,  the  law  is  on  his  side.  His  wife's 
earnings  are  his,  not  hers.  Even,  indeed, 
if  he  live  in  a  state  of  semi- desertion,  so  to 
speak,  he  has  only  to  re-appear  at  brief 
intervals  to  keep  his  miserable  rights  alive. 
For  a  protection-order  is  only  issued  in 
proof  of  utter  unmistakable  desertion. 
Again,  in  many  of  these  wretched  cases  the 
protection-order  comes  too  late.  The  little 
fund  the  wife  may  have  brought  to  the 
common  stock  at  her  marriage  has  been 
squandered  in  drink  and  debauchery  ;  the 
savings  which  she  may  have  accumulated 
by  painful  industry  and  care  during  her 
married  life  have  been  swept  off  to  assist 
the  flight  of  the  worthless  scamp,  to  whom 
the  law  gives  the  property  in  them.  And 
even  if  the  system  of  protection-  orders  were 
extended — even  if  a  woman  could  obtain 
from  a  magistrate  protection  for  her  earn- 
ings even  in  cases  where  the  husband  still 
afflicts  her  with  his  presence — it  may  be 
doubted  whether  much  good  would  be  done. 
There  is  often,  although  some  persons 
appear  to  doubt  it,  actually  a  spirit  of  deli- 
cacy in  hard  working  women,  and  the 
parade  of  domestic  grievances  in  a  public 
court,  is  an  ordeal  from  which  all  women, 
of  however  humble  a  station,  naturally  and 
instinctively  shrink.  There  is  but  one 
thing  to  be  done.  Married  women  must 
be  given  absolute  control  over  their  pro- 
perty and  earnings. 

As  this  is  one  of  those  changes,  important 
indeed  in  themselves,  but  offering  none  of 


those  opportunities  of  making  political 
capital,  which  elevate  matters  of  far  less 
real  public  importance  into  interesting 
"  questions,"  it  is  not  surprising  that  while 
some  people  have  languidly  admitted  the 
existence  of  injustice  for  years,  no  reform 
has  been  effected.  Nor  can  we  wonder 
that  the  excellent  measure  by  which  Mr. 
Russell  Gurney,  the  Recorder  of  London, 
seeks  to  redress  the  wrongs  of  married 
women's  property,  has  been  hampered  and 
impeded  in  its  progress  for  some  time. 
When  Mr.  Grurney's  bill  was  first  intro- 
duced, the  obstructives  clamoured  loudly, 
and  not  without  temporary  success.  Our 
old  friends,  the  "  floodgates,"  and  the 
"  framework  of  society,"  were  on  active 
service  on  the  occasion.  All  the  old  bug- 
bears were  rubbed  up  and  paraded  before 
a  not  inattentive  House  of  Commons. 
Dire  were  the  pictures  of  wives  living  in 
luxury  on  acquired  property,  while  the 
husband,  who  had  had  reverses,  had  to  get 
on  as  best  he  might,  with  which  the  oppo- 
nents of  reform  illustrated  their  objections. 
Instead  of  that  delightful  mutual  confidence 
which  should  exist  between  husband  and 
wife,  said  these  gentlemen,  consider  what 
result  will  follow  the  passing  of  this  bill. 
Mutual  jealousy,  continual  squabbles  about 
money,  endless  litigation,  uncertainty  as 
to  who  should  defray  the  most  necessary 
household  expenses,  would  be  among  the 
inevitable  consequences.  Married  life  would 
henceforth  become  a  mere  matter  of  con- 
tinual bargaining,  haggling,  and,  possibly, 
cheating.  Furthermore,  some  of  these  ima- 
ginative gentlemen  roundly  declared  their 
disbelief  in  the  existence  of  any  hardship 
at  all,  and  argued  with  the  greatest  cool- 
ness that  there  was  no  reason  for  any 
change  in  this  best  of  all  possible  systems, 
and  that  the  bill,  far  from  doing  good, 
would  only  do  harm.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  bill  was  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee  of  the  House,  which,  after 
taking  evidence,  reported,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  in  favour  of  the  measure. 

Every  witness  examined  before  this 
Committee  had  personal  knoAvledge  of 
hardships  occurring  under  the  existing 
law,  and  although  there  is  a  certain  un- 
avoidable similarity  about  most  of  the  cases 
cited,  it  may  be  well  for  us  to  refer  to 
them  as  illustrative  of  the  existence  of  a 
state  of  things  of  which  persons  who  have 
not  studied  the  question  have  possibly  a 
very  inadequate  idea. 

One  curious  case  is  of  a  widow  who  had 
been  left  by  her  deceased  husband  with  a 
sufficient  property  of  some  hundreds  a 
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year.  A  travelling  pedlar,  who  had  no 
doubt  studied  the  law,  bethought  himself 
that  he  should  like  this  agreeable  little 
property.  As  he  probably  doubted  his 
powers  of  fascination,  or  thought  that  the 
wealthy  widow's  lawyers  might  be  unplea- 
santly careful  of  their  client's  interests, 
he  adopted  the  ingenious  device  of  making 
the  object  of  his  mercenary  affections  in- 
toxicated, and  of  inducing  her,  when  in 
that  condition,  to  become  his  wife.  Fortu- 
nately for  the  unhappy  woman,  her  pro- 
perty was  principally  real  estate,  and  a  bill 
in  Chancery  to  enforce  the  equity  of  her 
settlement,  led  to  a  compromise  with  the 
pedlar.  Had  the  property  been  in  any  other 
form,  the  husband  in  this  case  might  have 
put  it  in  his  pocket  and  have  deserted  his  wife 
as  soon  as  he  pleased,  leaving  her  entirely 
without  remedy.  Two  cases  are  quoted  by 
a  witness  who  had  been  secretary  to  the 
Law  Amendment  Society,  when  this  ques- 
tion was  brought  before  it  as  far  back 
as  '56.  In  the  one  case,  a  lady  possessed 
of  property  worth  two  thousand  a  year, 
had  been  married,  either  through  ignorance 
or  carelessness,  without  settlements.  Her 
husband  converted  the  whole  of  this  pro- 
perty into  money,  spent  the  proceeds,  and 
having  got  probably  all  he  ever  married 
the  unfortunate  lady  for,  deserted  her.  At 
the  time  this  case  was  before  the  Law 
Amendment  Society,  the  poor  lady  was 
getting  a  precarious  living  by  flower- 
making,  and  was,  of  course,  always  liable 
to  the  return  of  her  husband  and  the  loss 
of  anything  she  might  be  able  to  save.  In 
the  second  case,  the  wife  had  been  a  widow, 
and  had  been  left  by  her  first  husband,  a 
wine  merchant,  a  considerable  amount  of 
property  in.  stock,  &c.  Being  entirely 
ignorant  of  law,  she  married  her  second 
husband  without  thought  of  settlements, 
and  was  horrified  to  find,  after  it  was  too 
late,  that  she  had  entirely  made  away  with 
the  interests  of  her  children  by  the  first 
marriage.  It  does  not  appear  that  in  this 
case  the  behaviour  of  the  second  husband 
was  at  all  bad,  or  that  the  wife  and  children 
suffered.  But  that  was  no  fault  of  the 
legal  state  of  matters.  Another  legal  wit- 
ness cites  a  case  of  peculiar  hardship.  A 
married  woman,  who  was  in  service,  was 
afflicted  with  an  idle  and  dissipated  hus- 
band. He  did  not  absolutely  illtreat  her, 
and,  as  she  was  in  service,  could  not  be 
said  to  have  deserted  her.  But  his  prac- 
tice was  periodically  to  swoop  down  upon 
her  and  to  carry  off  every  farthing  that 
she  had  saved,  reducing  her  on  such  occa- 
sions to  utter  poverty.  It  is  difficult  to 


imagine  a  more  heart-breaking,  hopeless 
life  than  this  poor  woman,  who  was  per- 
fectly industrious,  respectable,  and  careful, 
must  have  led.  In  such  a  case  as  this,  the 
law  offered  her  a  direct  premium  to  fall 
into  carelesB,  thriftless  habits.  Why  toil 
and  save,  if  a  worthless  scamp  such  as  this 
is  to  reap  the  advantage?  And  yet  she  did, 
again  and  again,  and  thousands  like  her 
are  doing  it  every  day  with  similar  results. 
The  evidence  of  the  Reverend  Septimus 
Hansard,  the  rector  of  Bethnal  Green,  who 
has  probably  as  much  experience  among 
working  people  as  most  men,  speaks  with 
no  uncertain  sound  as  to  this  point.  He 
has  known  many  cases  of  hardship  arising 
from  the  present  state  of  the  law,  and  cites 
one  of  singular  brutality.  A  woman  had 
saved  a  little  money  with  a  view  to  her 
confinement.  The  husband,  becoming 
aware  that  the  poor  creature  had  a  little 
store  somewhere,  insisted  upon  its  produc- 
tion, spent  it,  and  left  her  to  get  through 
her  trouble  as  best  she  might.  That  such 
a  monstrous  proceeding  as  this  should  be 
legally  possible  is  of  itself  enough  to  con- 
demn the  present  system  at  once  and  for 
ever.  Mr.  Mansfield,  again,  who  has  been 
from,  eight  to  ten  years  the  magistrate  at 
the  Marylebone  Police  Court,  in  London, 
and  who  was  previously  for  some  eight  years 
and  a  half  in  a  similar  position  in  Liverpool, 
may  be  expected  to  know  something  about 
the  matter.  "  Numerous  cases,"  says  Mr. 
Mansfield,  "  have  been  mentioned  to  me  by 
Avomen,  where  a  woman  having  made  her- 
self a  fresh  home,  either  with  or  without 
her  children,  has  had  the  home  pillaged 
and  upset,  by  the  husband  coming  to  her 
and  taking  possession  of  the  whole  of  her 
property,  and  even  destroying  it,  in  virtue 
of  his  conjugal  power."  Mr.  Mansfield 
has  met  with  many  cases  of  hard-working 
women  who  continued  to  live  with  drunken 
husbands  by  whom  their  earnings  have 
been  systematically  spent,  and  thinks  that 
the  proper  cure  for  this  miserable  state  of 
things  lies  not  in  an  extension  of  the  pro- 
tection-order system,  but  in  a  change  in 
the  law,  whereby  the  wife's  earnings  would 
be  hers,  and  hers  alone,  without  its  being 
necessary  for  her  to  take  public  steps  to 
secure  them.  The  Rev.  T.  W.  Fowle, 
rector  of  Hoxton,  adds  to  the  list  of  cases 
brought  before  the  committee.  He  has 
had  cases  before  his  notice  where  the  hus- 
band has  actually  broken  open  drawers  and 
taken  away  and  sold  children's  clothes, 
bought  with  the  wife's  own  money.  No 
wonder  the  poor  women  say  to  Mr.  Fowle, 
"what  is  the  use  of  a  body  striving?" 
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What,  indeed !  A  lady  from  Belfast  gives 
similar  evidence,  and  Mr.  Mundella,  the 
member  for  Sheffield,  who  is  a  large  manu- 
facturer in  Nottingham,  follows  on  the  same 
side.  Mr.  Mundella  employs  about  two  thou- 
sand women,  and,  as  fully  forty  per  cent  of 
this  number  are  married,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  he  has  plenty  of  instances  of  the  in- 
justice of  the  present  law  to  adduce.  Here 
is  Mr.  Mundella' s  answer  to  the  request 
that  he  would  favour  the  committee  with 
his  experience  on  this  subject : 

"  I  will  give  the  committee  two  instances 
which  I  know  at  this  moment.  One  is 
that  of  a  woman  who  married  a  widower 
having  one  child  ;  she  took  that  child,  and 
has  been  very  kind  to  it,  and  brought  it  up. 
She  had  a  good  home  of  her  own  when 
she  married  this  man,  and  yet  this  man  has 
persecuted  her  and  neglected  her,  and  his 
drunken  conduct  has  been  so  bad  that  she 
was  obliged  to  take  her  furniture  and  go 
away  with  his  child.  That  man  has  taken 
her  articles  of  furniture  out  of  her  house 
while  she  has  been  at  work,  and  would 
repeatedly  have  sold  the  whole,  but  for  the 
neighbours  interposing  some  obstacles  to 
prevent  him  from  making  off  with  all  her 
property.  I  know  another  case  of  an  ex- 
cellent woman,  whose  husband  has  really 
driven  her  away  ;  acting  on  the  principle  of 
"killing  no  murder,"  he  has  just  stopped 
short  of  that  in  his  cruel  and  abominable 
treatment  of  her.  She  went  away  from 
Mm,  and  got  a  little  home  together  of  her 
own.  Five  years  ago  she  had  a  legacy  left 
her,  I  think  it  was  about  fifty  pounds,  and 
the  trustees  will  not  pay  it  to  her  without 
her  husband's  signature,  and  she  dare  not 
tell  him,  because  he  would  go  and  draw  it, 
and  spend  the  whole  of  it.  It  would  be  a 
great  comfort  to  that  woman  if  she  could 
have  that  money ;  it  would  help  to  set  her 
up  in  a  little  way  of  business,  and  do  her 
a  deal  of  good.  I  have  a  number  of  cases 
of  this  kind  come  before  me  of  women 
who  marry  early,  and  when  they  marry 
they  can  earn  often  as  much  as  the  man ; 
the  men  get  sometimes  into  dissipated 
habits,  and  the  women  have  to  keep  the 
family,  and  on  Saturday,  when  they  take 
their  earnings  home,  the  men  will  take  the 
earnings,  which  ought  to  keep  the  family, 
away  from  them,  and  spend  them  in  drink. 
I  have  known  many  cases  of  that  kind. 
It  is  very  lamentable  to  see  to  what  an 
extent  the  earnings  of  women  are  often 
dissipated  by  bad  husbands,  and  they  have 
no  protection." 

Evidence  such  as  this  conclusively  shows 
the  existence  of  a  state  of  things  that  cries 


aloud  for  reformation  off  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  Mr.  Russell  Gurney's  bill,  which 
was  favourably  reported  on  by  the  com- 
mittee, and  has  since  passed  the  House  of 
Commons,  will  do  the  business  pi-etty  ef- 
fectually. This  act  places  married  women 
on  the  same  footing,  as  regards  the  holding 
of  property,  as  their  husbands,  and,  while  it 
gives  them  all  rights  to  their  property  and 
secures  them  in  its  peaceful  enjoyment, 
imposes  on  them,  very  properly,  all  the  re- 
sponsibilities which  attach  to  other  citizens. 
Thus,  while  a  married  woman  will,  for  the 
future,  retain  by  law  possession  of  all  the 
property  of  which  she  may  have  been  pos- 
sessed at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  and  of 
all  that  may  afterwards  come  to  her,  she 
will  be  liable  for  her  own  debts.  She  will 
be  liable  to  the  parish  for  the  maintenance 
of  her  husband  if  she  have  money  and  he 
have  none,  and  she  will  he  liable,  equally 
with  her  husband,  for  the  maintenance  of 
her  children.  She  will,  in  a  word,  be  sub- 
ject to  the  duties,  as  well  as  enjoy  all  the 
rights,  of  an  independent  holder  of  property. 
Provision  is  made  for  the  summary  settle- 
ment of  all  questions  as  to  the  ownership 
of  property  which  may  arise  between  hus- 
band and  wife.  In  the  event  of  a  wife 
dying  intestate,  the  case  is  to  be  governed 
by  the  same  rules  that  obtain  in  the  event 
of  a  husband's  dying  intestate.  All  con- 
tingencies appear  to  have  been  carefully 
provided  for,  but  it  would  have  been  well, 
we  think,  to  have  added  a  clause,  expressly 
stating  that  a  husband  making  away  with 
any  portion  of  his  wife's  property  or  earn- 
ings against  her  will,  should  be  liable  to 
the  same  punishment  as  falls  upon  any 
other  thief.  The  people  who  will  chiefly 
benefit  by  the  bill  belong,  as  a  rule,  to  the 
most  ignorant  class  of  the  community,  and 
are  slow  to  understand  anything  not  stated 
very  directly  and  plainly.  It  is  a  pity  that 
this  most  important  result  of  the  act  is  only 
implied,  and  not  clearly  laid  down  as  law. 

The  only  arguments  of  any  significance 
urged  against  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Gurney's 
bill  have  been  :  firstly,  the  danger  of 
causing  dissension  in  families,  and  weaken- 
ing the  proper  authority  of  husbands ;  and, 
secondly,  the  danger  of  affording  to  frau- 
dulent couples  dangerous  facilities  for  the 
cheating  of  creditors.  But,  as  to  both 
these  points,  we  have  perfectly  satisfactory 
evidence  from  New  York,  Massachusetts, 
and  Vermont,  in  which  states,  as  well  as 
in  Upper  Canada,  the  law  giving  married 
women  the  right  to  hold  property.  It  is 
possible  that  individual  cases  of  family 
troubles  and  of  successful  swindling  will 
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arise  under  the  new  state  of  things.  No 
system  of  society  that  could  possibly  be 
devised  by  man  could  be  altogether  per- 
fect and  free  from  flaw.  But  it  may  be 
accepted  AS  certain  that  any  possible  dis- 
advantages resulting  from  a  change  in  the 
law  would  be  as  nothing  in  comparison  with 
the  cruel  hardships  to  which  many  women 
are  subjected  under  the  present  system. 

What  the  respectable,  prudent  working- 
men  of  the  country  think  on  the  subject  is 
pretty  clearly  shown  in  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
J.  Ormerod,  chairman  of  the  Equitable 
Pioneer  Co-operation  Society  at  Rochdale. 
This  society  is  composed  almost  exclusively 
of  working-men,  and  numbers  over  seven 
thousand  members.  Many  of  the  share- 
holders are  women,  and,  under  the  rules  of 
the  society,  they  continue  to  hold  their 
shares  after  marriage.  The  greatest  care 
is  taken  by  the  committee  of  management, 
composed  entirely  of  working  men,  to  secure 
the  rights  of  married  women,  and  any  un- 
authorised application  on  the  part  of  a  hus- 
band for  any  moneys  belonging  to  his  wife 
is  steadily  refused.  As  to  the  strict  legality 
of  this  rule,  there  may  be  some  doubt ;  but, 
as  the  question  has  never  been  brought  into 
court  as  against  this  society,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  works  well ;  and  there  can 
be  still  less  doubt  that  what  the  industrious, 
provident  working  men  of  Rochdale  do 
voluntarily  for  their  wives,  the  lazy,  shift- 
less idlers  of  the  country  should  be  bound 
by  law  to  do  for  theirs. 

The  first  point  in  the  woman's  charter 
should  be  "  the  Married  Woman's  Property 
Bill  of  1870."  It  is  not  so  attractive  and 
showy  a  subject  as  are  voting,  and  speech- 
making,  and  public  showing- off  of  all  the 
usual  ridiculous  kind  ;  but  the  reform  has 
the  merit  of  being  useful,  and  the  still 
greater  merit  of  being  quite  simple  and 
practicable,  although,  perhaps,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  rabid  woman's  rights  fanatics,  this  is 
its  least  recommendation. 


THAT  STATE  OF  LIFE. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

IT  was  a  still,  mild  night  in  February. 
There  were  a  few  stars,  and  but  for  them 
it  was  quite  dark,  when  Maud  unbolted  a 
side  door,  and  let  herself  out  upon  the 
terrace.  It  was  then  past  two  o'clock,  and 
the  household  had  been  in  bed  at  least  an 
hour  and  a  half.  She  had  calculated  that 
it  would  take  her  nearly  two  hours  to  walk 
into  Scornton,  where  the  train  passed  about 
four  o'clock.  There  were  two  stations 


nearer  to  Mortlands,  but  at  each  of  these 
the  porters  were  familiar  with  her  face, 
whereas  at  Scornton  she  was  comparatively 
unknown.  The  darkest  and  shabbiest 
clothes  she  could  find,  and  a  double  veil 
tied  over  her  face,  the  little  money  she 
possessed  in  her  purse,  and  an  umbrella  in 
her  hand — thus  was  she  equipped.  She 
had  to  pass  the  gateway  of  the  stable-yard, 
just  inside  which  was  Oscar's  kennel,  and, 
at  the  sound  of  a  footstep  on  the  gravel, 
the  dog  began  barking  furiously.  But  she 
had  only  to  call  to  him,  and  he  was  in- 
stantly silent,  wagging  his  long  shaggy 
tail  in  friendly  recognition,  as  she  ap- 
proached him.  "  My  poor  Oscar — no  ! 
poor  old  boy,  I  am  not  come  to  unchain 
you.  You  and  I  shall  take  no  more  walks 
together,  no  more  solitary  rambles  over 
happy  hunting-grounds.  Good-bye,  dear  old 
dog,  who  have  been  such  a  faithful  friend  and 
companion  to  me ;  no  one  will  miss  me  here 
but  you."  She  stooped  down  and  kissed 
his  rough  grey  head,  and  it  seemed  almost 
as  though  Oscar  understood  her  meaning. 
He  placed  his  two  paws  upon  her  shoulders, 
and  whined.  Maud  felt  more  in  parting 
from  her  dog,  I  believe,  than  in  parting 
from  her  step-mother. 

She  was  an  excellent  walker ;  the  night 
was  fine,  the  road  was  good,  and  she  was 
not  troubled  with  nervousness.  Twice  when 
she  heard  the  hob-nailed  tread  of  country- 
men upon  the  road,  she  thought  it  as  well 
to  stand  aside  under  the  shadow  of  the 
hedge  till  they  were  passed;  but  she  had 
small  fear  of  being  molested ;  her  only  fear 
was  that  of  being  recognised.  At  the 
station,  she  had  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  which 
seemed  like  three,  to  wait  for  the  train. 
In  the  waiting-room  there  was  a  poor 
woman  with  a  baby,  and  a  bag-man  with 
a  black  leather  case,  which  he  never  let 
out  of  his  hand ;  and  both  were  so  occu- 
pied with  their  separate  charges,  that  they 
scarcely  looked  at  the  quiet  woman  in  the 
corner,  with  an  impenetrable  veil  on.  She 
waited  to  take  her  ticket  till  the  train  was 
actually  alongside  the  platform  :  she  then 
stepped,  unobserved,  into  an  empty  second- 
class  compartment,  and  felt  that  she  was  safe. 

It  was  so  early  when  she  reached  Salis- 
bury that  none  of  the  shops  were  open; 
and  the  train  for  Beckworth  did  not  leave 
till  ten  o'clock.  She  had  a  cap  of  coffee 
and  a  crust  of  bread,  and  then,  acting  upon 
the  plan  she  had  arranged,  she  set  out  to 
wander  about  the  quaint  old  town,  until 
she  could  see  the  shutters  being  taken  down 
from  some  "  slop  shop,"  or  ready-made 
clothes  warehouse,  where  she  might  pro- 
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cure  what  she  required.  She  threaded  the 
still  silent  streets,  lit  by  the  pale  light  of 
the  winter  daybreak,  until  she  came  to  the 
Close,  and  found  herself  standing  before 
that  perfect  old  building,  the  cathedral. 
Presently  a  decrepit  old  man  made  his  way 
across  the  green,  and  unlocked  a  side- 
door.  There  was  to  be  an  early  service, 
and  he  was  come  to  put  all  in  order: 
Maud  followed  him.  Hers  was  not  what 
may  be  called  a  religious  temperament. 
She  had  not  found,  perhaps  she  had  not 
looked  for,  much  comfort  in  church  ser- 
vices ;  and  when  she  bent  her  knees  each 
morning,  it  was  to  confess,  indeed,  that  she 
was  unworthy  of  the  least  of  all  God's 
gifts,  but  not  that  she  sought  for  strength 
to  meet  the  trials  of  the  day.  Those  trials 
were  not  of  a  kind  that  most  readily  lead 
such  natures  to  look  for  help  beyond  this 
world.  Devastating  sorrows,  great  shocks 
of  fortune,  and  the  like,  may  bring  even 
the  proudest  and  least  dependent  souls  to 
turn  their  eyes  to  "  the  hills  whence  cometh 
our  salvation  :"  but  the  irritations  of  daily 
life  rarely  kindle  a  great  faith. 

She  had  decided,  in  her  impetuous  way, 
that  this  strange  and  hazardous  enterprise 
was  a  right  thing  for  her  to  undertake ; 
and,  having  so  decided,  she  had  acted  with- 
out doubt  or  misgiving  as  to  her  own  con- 
duct. But  the  feverish  excitement  under 
which  she  had  been  living  for  the  last  few 
days  had  now  somewhat  abated ;  for  the 
first  decisive  step  from  which  there  was  no 
drawing  back  was  taken ;  and  now  after 
her  night's  journey  as  she  slowly  paced  the 
sacred  aisle,  from  which  the  shadows  were 
being  driven  in  the  strengthening  day- 
light, the  reaction  began :  a  sense  of  her 
own  solitude,  of  her  utter  friendlessness  in 
the  world  upon  which  she  had  chosen  to 
cast  herself,  came  over  her  like  a  great 
wave.  Surely  she  had  done  well  ?  Was 
not  independence  the  noblest  state  after 
which  any  of  God's  creatures  could  strive  ? 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  was  it  not  a  vile 
thing  for  any  human  being,  capable  of 
earning  her  own  bread,  to  live  upon  the 
charity  of  one  whom  she  despised,  and  who 
did  not  conceal  his  desire  to  be  rid  of  the 
incumbrance  ?  Surely  it  was  true  that 
God  helps  those  who  help  themselves  ?  And 
then  some  desire  to  ask  that  help  came 
upon  her,  and,  half-unconsciously,  she  slid 
down  upon  her  knees  beside  a  pillar,  and 
prayed  as  she  had  never  done  before. 

"  Come,  mum,  you  must  be  a-movin'  on. 
No  prayers  allowed  'ere,  in  the  nave. 
Reg'lar  prayers,  if  you  .wants  'em,  at 
mornin'  service,  in  a  quarter  of  a  hour." 


Maud  started  to  her  feet,  and  with  a 
look  of  indignation  at  the  doorkeeper  of 
the  House  of  God,  walked  quickly  away. 
But  those  few  minutes  left  their  mark  upon 
her  throughout  that  day. 

After  wandering  about  the  streets  for 
some  time,  she  came  to  a  shop  which  pro- 
vided all  that  she  required.  Her  black 
silk  she  exchanged  for  a  grey  alpaca  ;  her 
bonnet  for  one  which  had  no  remnant  of 
young-ladyhood  about  it ;  and  a  carpet- 
bag, full  of  such  articles  as  were  absolutely 
necessaiy,  but  all  of  the  plainest  and 
coarsest  description,  was  hoisted  upon  the 
back  of  a  boy,  and  carried  for  her  to  the 
station. 

Maud  got  into  an  empty  second-class  ; 
but  this  time  she  was  not  to  be  alone  :  just 
as  the  train  was  starting,  a  florid  patent- 
polished  man  of  forty,  or  thereabouts, 
bustled  into  the  carriage,  with  two  large 
hampers,  and  took  his  seat  upon  the  bench 
opposite  Maud,  but  not  directly  in  front  of 
her,  by  reason  of  her  carpet-bag,  which, 
being  on  the  floor  beside  her,  formed  a 
barricade.  The  man,  no  doubt,  in  his  own 
class  of  life,  was  reckoned  eminently  well- 
looking.  There  was  a  good-humoured 
smirking  self-satisfaction  in  his  face  which 
told  of  bodily  comfort,  mental  ease,  and 
general  social  success.  The  glossy  black- 
ness of  his  whiskers,  which  depended  low 
over  his  waistcoat,  the  oily  undulations  of 
his  hair,  the  beady  blackness  of  his  eyes, 
resembled  a  portrait  done  on  glazed  card- 
board with  a  B  B  pencil.  By  the  time  it 
had  reached  the  nose  and  mouth  the  point 
of  the  pencil  had  become  somewhat  coarse 
and  blunted.  But  the  artist  had  been  emi- 
nently successful  in  the  clothes.  How 
beautifully  black  and  smooth  they  were ! 
What  attention  he  had  paid  to  that  satin 
stock,  transfixed  with  two  pins  connected 
by  a  chain,  to  the  glittering  watch-guard 
and  seals,  to  the  cornelian  ring  upon  the 
finger !  How  one  felt  that,  if  exhibited  in 
a  shop-window,  and  ticketed,  "  In  this 
style,  seven  and  sixpence,"  the  admiration 
of  a  discerning  public  would  lead  them  to 
go  and  be  "  done  "  likewise  ! 

Maud  did  not  take  in  all  these  details  at 
a  glance,  and  it  was  no  more  than  a  glance 
she  gave  to  her  fellow-traveller ;  then  she 
turned  her  head,  and  looked  resolutely  out 
of  window.  But  the  train  was  scarcely  in 
motion  when  he  began,  with  an  oily  brisk- 
ness of  voice  and  manner : 

"  Fine  morning  for  the  time  of  year, 
miss  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Going  far  on  the  rail?  What  station?" 
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"  Beckworth." 

"  Really  ?  In-deed  !  That's  curious  now. 
I  don't  know  your  face.  You're  a  stranger 
in  these  parts,  eh  ?" 

"Yes,  I  am,"  said  Maud,  shortly:  she 
did  not  fancy  this  interrogatory,  and  looked 
out  of  window  again. 

"  I  know  most  of  the  faces  about  Beck- 
worth."  A  pause  ;  then,  seeing  that  this 
drew  forth  no  reply,  he  added,  with  a  cap- 
tivating smile,  "And  yours  is  too  'and- 
some  a  one  to  be  forgot." 

She  turned  round,  and  looked  at  him 
steadily,  without  a  word.  Nothing  daunted, 
he  continued,  with  a  laugh  : 

"No  offence,  I  'ope.  It  ain't  the  first 
time  you've  been  told  so,  I'm  sure.  Going 
out  to  service,  eh  ?" 

This  time  Maud  only  nodded  her  head — 
and  it  was  half  out  of  window.  How  she 
wished  her  short  journey  at  an  end  !  The 
man's  familiarity  was  very  offensive,  and 
she  made  up  her  mind  that  she  would 
answer  no  more  of  his  questions. 

"  Who  are  you  going  to  ?  Squire  Barnby, 
•or  the  Rectory  ?  Both  close  to  us — can 
tell  you  all  about  'em."  Still  no  reply. 

A  full  minute's  pause.  Then  the  same 
mellifluous  accents :  "  No  cause  to  cut  up 
rusty,  my  dear,  because  I  called  you  ,'and- 
some.  We  shall  be  neighbours,  and  may 
as  well  make  friends — eh  ?  Allow  me  to 
offer  you  a  orange  ?" 

He  plunged  his  hand  into  one  of  the 
hampers  and  produced  the  fruit,  which  he 
held  out  with  the  seductive  air  of  a  Satan 
tempting  Eve.  She  thanked  him,  dryly, 
and  shook  her  head,  without  looking  at  him. 

"  In  the  kitchen,  or  the  nursery,  is  it  ?" 
he  pursued.  "  I  'ope  it  ain't  at  the  Rectory, 
that's  all — they're  regularly  starved  there, 
and  such  a  fuss  about  broken  victuals  ! 
every  crust  and  scrap  used  up,  they  tell 
me.  Such  mean  ways  wouldn't  suit  me, 
nor  you,  neither,  I  should  say  ?  You  look 
as  if  you'd  bin  used  to  good  food,  and 
plenty  of  it :  ha,  ha!" 

Finding,  at  last,  that  he  could  get  neither 
a  word  nor  a  smile  from  his  fair  travelling- 
companion,  he  made  up  his  mind  that  she 
was,  as  he  afterwards  expressed  it,  "  half- 
savage,  and  no  ways  used  to  good  society ; 
a  fine  gal,  sir,  very  fine,  but  not  genteel ; 
scowls  at  a  compliment,  and  snaps  off  your 
nose  h  you  ask  her  a  civil  question."  And 
so  he  left  her  in  peace. 

And  now  the  porters  called  out  "Beck- 
worth  :"  the  man  and  his  hampers  bustled 
out ;  there  were  greetings  of  a  semi-re- 
spectful, semi-familiar  kind,  offered  to  him 
by  more  than  one  person  on  the  platform  ; 


the  guard  blew  his  whistle,  the  train  moved 
off,  and  Maud  found  herself  standing  alone, 
unheeded,  with  her  bag  beside  her,  both 
porters  being  in  attendance  upon  the 
hampers  and  their  owner.  She  walked 
up  to  a  little  man  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  whom  she  had  seen  talking  with 
her  fellow-traveller  a  moment  before,  and 
whom  she  rightly  guessed  was  the  station- 
master  : 

"  In  which  direction  is  Beckworth  House  ? 
Can  I  get  any  one  to  carry  my  bag  ?" 

"Is  it  the  big  house  you  want  ?  Mrs. 
Cartaret's  ?  Why  there's  Mr.  Dapper  just 
going  up  in  the  dog-cart." 

"Who  is  Mr.  Dapper?  Not  that 
man " 

"  There,  with  the  hampers,  at  the  gate. 
He's  Mrs.  Cartaret's  butler.  Hello  !  Jem, 
you  tell  Mr.  Dapper  that  this  here  young 
woman  and  her  bag  is  going  up  to  the 
house." 

It  was  a  disagreeable  little  coincidence : 
Maud  would  have  given  a  great  deal  not 
to  perform  that  mile  in  the  dog-cart  along- 
side a  man  against  whom  she  felt  such  a 
repulsion ;  but  there  was  no  help  for  it. 
What  excuse  could  she  give  for  avoiding 
so  obvious  a  mode  of  transit  ?  And  would 
it  not  be  the  height  of  folly  to  enter  upon 
her  new  career  by  what  might  reasonably 
be  said  to  be  "  giving  herself  airs  ?"  Mr. 
Dapper  and  his  hampers  were  already  in 
the  cart  when  she  reached  the  gate.  Pie 
looked  at  her  with  an  amused  smile. 

"So  we're  not  to  part  so  soon  after  all  ? 
Ha !  ha  !  You're  the  new  maid,  I  s'pose, 
that  Mrs.  C.  has  been  advertising  for  ? 
Stupid  of  me  not  to  have  guessed  it,  only 
I  didn't  know  the  right  article  'ad  been 
found  yet.  There,  settle  yourself  com- 
fortable— wrap  my  plaid  round  you.  Now, 
Tom,  all  right,  let  go  her  head ;  the  bag's 
in,  ain't  it  ?  Off  we  go ;  good-bye,  Mr. 
Tuckett.  Well,  to  be  sure  !  only  to  think 
of  our  travelling  together,  and  you  never 
telh'ng  me  you  was  coming  to  our  'ouse  ! 
'ere's  the  lodge-gate — easy,  mare,  easy  ! 
Don't  bolt  now,  you'll  get  back  to  your 
stable  fast  enough.  There's  the  Rectory, 
out  there  in  the  trees,  d'ye  see  ?  That's 
where  I  made  sure  you  was  going ;  but 
I'm  glad  it's  us  that  is  to  have  the  good  for- 
tune  "  He  concluded  his  sentence  with 

an  insinuating  smile,  and  an  expressive 
flourish  of  his  whip,  which  excited  the  mare 
more  than  he  intended.  But  it  was  clear  that 
Mr.  Dapper  was  accustomed  to  handle  the 
ribbons,  and  he  rose  just  one  degree  above 
the  freezing  point  of  Maud's  esteem,  as  she 
saw  how  skilfully  he  managed  the  hot- 
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tempered  mare,  who  would  have  fairly  run 
away  with  a  less  expert  driver. 

"  And  now,  you  know  my  name — what's 
yours  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Hind." 

"  Oh ;  Miss  'ind  ?  Well,  you  see,  I 
wasn't  so  far  wrong  in  calling  yon  a  dear — 
Ha  !  ha  !  excuse  me — no  offence.  It's  only 
my  way — you'll  get  accustomed  to  me  in 
time  I  'ope.  .  .  It's  curious,  now,  my  going 
into  Salisbury  this  morning,  I  who  don't 
go,  not  once  in  six  months.  But  fish  and 
things  was  wanted  in  a  'urry,  for  company 
come  unexpected — some  of  Mr.  Lowndes's 
friends — and  no  time  to  get  'em  from  Lon- 
don, so  Mrs.  Cartaret  and  me  arranged  last 
night  that  I  was  to  go  in  by  the  first  train 
— which  I'm  not  fond  of  getting  up  quite 
so  early,  to  tell  you  the  truth — ha  !  ha  !" 

"  Who  is  Mr.  Lowndes  ?"  asked  Maud, 
for  the  sake  of  saying  something. 

"  Mrs.  Cartaret's  only  son — Mr.  Lowndes 
Cartaret — a  fine,  wild  young  gentleman 
— runs  down  'ere  promiscuous,  bringing 
company  with  'im,  without  ever  writing 
a  word  before  'and — just  like  'im !  .  .  but 
she  don't  mind,  bless  you !  /She  wouldn't 
mind  if  'e  was  to  bring  the  'ole  'orse  guards 
down  with  him — though  she's  a  queer 
woman,  and  'as  her  tantrums,  betimes  .  .  . 
'Im  and  'er  'as  fine  blows-up  now  and  then, 
but  she  just  worships  'im,  and  lets  'im  do 
mostly  what  'e  likes — and  'e  knows  all  'er 
little  fads,  and  'ow  to  manage  'er.  She's 
'alf  French,  you  see,  and  foreigners  'ave 
queer  ways.  I'll  put  you  up  to  a  wrinkle, 
Miss  'ind.  Don't  you  give  way  to  'er  in 
everything,  or  you  won't  be  able  to  call 
your  life  your  own.  You  try  and  get  round 
Mrs.  Rouse.  That's  the  woman.  She's 
awful  jealous  of  the  new  maids  at  fust. 
Don't  you  let  butter  melt  in  your  mouth 
when  you're  talking  to  'er.  But  you  stick 
up  to  Mrs.  Cartaret.  She  likes  to  believe 
that  she  orders  everything — but — Lor'  bless 
you,  she'd  never  get  on  without  a  little 
wholesome  contradiction.  '  Dapper,'  says 
she  to  me  last  night, '  we'll  have  that  white 
Dresden  service  at  dinner,'  says  she.  I  bow, 
and  say  nothing,  and  put  on  the  old  Indian. 
'  Dapper,  'ow's  this  ?'  says  she,  '  I  told 
you  the  white  Dresden.'  So  then  I  says, 
says  I,  '  Begging  your  pardon,  ma'am,  I 
found  the  white  looked  too  cold  for  the 
season.  Does  very  well  in  the  summer, 
ma'am;  but  with  your  good  taste  you 
wouldn't  'ave  liked  it  now — you  wouldn't, 
indeed.'  That's  'ow  I  manage  'er,  Miss 


'ind.  'Ave  an  opinion  of  your  own.  Now 
to  Mrs.  Rouse,  on  the  contrary,  you  must 
knock  under  in  everything.  That's  why 
she  sends  all  the  maids  packing — they  don't 
knock  under  enough,  Miss  'ind.  There's 
bin  ever  so  many  of  'em  in  my  time,  and 
none  of  'em  stay  six  months." 

This  was  not  very  reassuring ;  but  the 
man's  impudence  made  Maud  attach  but 
little  weight  to  his  words ;  and  if  it  was 
true  that  "  having  opinions  of  one's  own  " 
was  so  essential  in  any  relations  with  Mrs. 
Cartaret,  certainly  Maud  felt  herself  to  be 
eminently  fitted,  in  this  respect,  for  the 
position.  The  prospect,  however,  of  having' 
to  live  in  close  association  with  the  pro- 
pounder  of  these  theories,  whose  vulgar 
familiarity  made  the  girl's  blood  tingle, 
was  so  distasteful  to  her  that  it  seriously 
crossed  her  mind  whether  she  should  ask 
to  be  put  down  in  the  park,  and  make  her 
way  back  to  the  station,  with  her  bag.  But 
she  felt  it  would  be  weak  to  be  thus  turned 
aside  from  her  purpose  at  the  very  outset. 
After  all,  anything  could  be  borne  for  a 
day ;  and  her  ordeal  might  last  no  longer : 
Mrs.  Cartaret  would  probably  find  her 
wanting,  or  if  she  did  not,  assuredly  Mrs. 
Rouse  would,  and  dismiss  her  even  more 
summarily  than  her  predecessors. 

The  park  was  quite  flat,  with  little  trees, 
like  children's  toys,  stuck  about  it ;  and 
just  as  Mr.  Dapper  ceased  speaking,  a 
turn  in  the  carriage-drive  brought  them 
within  sight  of  a  party  of  sportsmen,  with 
gamekeepers,  dogs,  and  beaters,  approach- 
ing from  the  house. 

"  That's  Mr.  Lowndes,"  said  Dapper, 
"and  Lord  Kenchester,  and  Mr.  Robert  Mar- 
bury."  Maud  could  just  see  that  there  were 
three  young  men ;  one  tall,  in  a  Norfolk 
blouse,  with  leather  gaiters,  and  one  very 
short  and  fair,  as  the  dog-cart  whisked 
round  the  corner  to  the  right  towards  the 
stables,  the  mare,  in  her  impetuosity, 
nearly  capsizing  them ;  and  the  shrubbery 
hid  the  sportsmen  from  her  sight.  She  was 
thankful  for  it.  It  would  have  been  into- 
lerable to  her  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  these 
young  men's  observations  on  her  first 
arrival,  seated  on  a  dog-cart  beside  the 
seductive  Mr.  Dapper ! 
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PERSONAL. 

IT  WAS  MY  FATHER'S  WISH,  expressed  in  writing  only  a  week  before 
his  death,  that  I,  his  eldest  son,  and  latterly  his  assistant  editor,  should 
succeed  him  in  the  management  of  the  Journal  so  long  associated  with 
his  name. 

In  accordance  with  this  clearly-expressed  desire,  and  strong  in  the 
hope  inspired  by  so  encouraging  a  mark  of  his  confidence,  I  address 
myself  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  task  which  he  appointed  me  to  discharge. 

It  is  intended  that  the  management  of  "  ALL  THE  YEAR  BOUND,"  in 
the  future,  shall  be  based  on  precisely  the  same  principles  as  those  on 
which  it  has,  up  to  this  time,  been  conducted.  The  same  authors  who 
have  contributed  to  its  columns  in  time  past,  will  contribute  to  them  still. 
The  same  spirit  which  has  in  the  past  pervaded  its  pages  will,  so  far  as 
conscientious  endeavour  may  render  it  possible,  pervade  them  still.  The 
same  earnest  desire  to  advocate  what  is  right  and  true,  and  to  oppose 
what  is  false  and  unworthy,  which  was  the  guiding  principle  of  my 
Father's  career,  and  which  has  always  characterised  his  management  of 
"ALL  THE  YEAR  BOUND,"  will,  I  most  earnestly  hope,  continue  to  be 
apparent  in  its  every  word. 

So  much,  then,  being  the  same,  it  may  not  be  presumptuous  in  me 
to  hope  that  the  same  readers  with  whom  this  Journal,  and  that  which 
preceded  it,  found  favour  for  so  many  years,  may  still  care  to  see  the 
familiar  title  page  on  their  tables  as  of  old. 

With  this  brief  explanation  of  the  course  I  propose  to  adopt,  and 
omitting  all  reference  whatever  to  my  own  personal  feelings  in  connexion 
with  the  great  sorrow  which  has  rendered  this  statement  necessary,  I 
leave  the  future  Journal  to  speak  for  itself. 

"It  is  better  that  every  kind  of  work,  honestly  undertaken  and 
discharged,  should  speak  for  itself  than  be  spoken  for."  These  were 
the  words  with  which  my  Father  inaugurated  the  New  Series  of  "  ALL  THE 
YEAR  BOUND."  I  cannot  surely  do  better  than  repeat  them  in  this  place. 
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THE  DOCTOR'S  MIXTME. 


BOOK  I. 

CHAPTER  XIII.     THE  DOCTOK  AT  MESS. 

ON  arriving  at  the  inn,  Doctor  Find- 
later  was  met  by  his  new  friend,  the 
surgeon,  and  was  taken,  up- stairs. 

"  Of  course  I  could  deal  with  the  case 
myself;  but  as  the  young  man  comes  from 
these  parts,  I  thought  it  more  proper " 

"Why,  who  is  he?"  said  the  Doctor, 
"  not  young  Leader  ?  No  !  Why  you 
know  I'm  the  family  physician — attended 
his  sister  in  consumption — it  was  with  my 
sanction  we  had  to  send  her  away  to 
Madeary." 

"  I  thought  it  was  right  to  call  you  in. 
It  is  so  very  odd.  Fell  down  at  the  mess- 
table  in  a  fit — foaming  at  the  mouth." 

"  To  be  sure,  to  be  sure,"  said  the  Doctor, 
\visely,  "  the  very  thing.  That's  the  Leader 
touch  all  over.  Heat  of  the  march  coming 
on  top  of  constitutional  weakness ;  my 
dear  friend,  you  and  I,  who  have  tramped 
the  hospitals  till  our  legs  are  weary,  know 
what  a  mixture  that  makes." 

They  found  the  young  man  lying  on  the 
bed,  an  hospital  orderly  applying  remedies. 
The  Doctor  had  taken  Doctor  Gamgee's 
measure  with  what  is  called  half  an  eye ; 
"  A  poor  creature,"  he  said;  and  at  once  took 
the  command.  Young  Leader  was  a  clean- 
faced  youth,  with  a  very  black  moustache 
and  a  foolish  retiring  chin.  "  You're  weak, 
a  trifle  weak,  my  boy,"  was  the  Doctor's 
silent  criticism.  Under  the  joint  direction 
of  the  two  doctors  remedies  were  applied, 
and  Doctor  Gamgee  going  away  for  a  short 
time,  the  Docter  soliloquised  within  him- 
self. He  had  experience  in  "  weak  "  cases, 
and  revelled  in  them.  "  Come  into  the 
world  with  something  soft  up  here,"  touch- 
ing his  own  head,,  "  maybe  nipping  on  the 
top  of  the  heat  of  the  march,  and  that 
again  on  the  top  of  the  congcraital  weak- 
ness?" And  he  put  his  face  down  to  the 
young  man's  mouth.  "  Wonderful  the  way 
our  ends  are  shaped.  Who'll  deny  a 
Providence  after  this  ?  Polly,  my  sweet, 
you've  been  a  dutiful  child,  and  I'll  not 
forget  you." 

After  the 
was    going 
of  the  case. 
I    know   you 
thing  coming 


usual  remedies,    the   Doctor 
away,     quite    the   proprietor 
"  Now,    see   here,    Gamgee, 
and  I  am    proud    of  any- 
from  the  R.C.S.E.      It's  a 


glory  to  us  all.     But  when  I'm  at  home 
in  the  geography  of  the  human  subject,  its 


in  cases  of  this  sort.  I  have  the  advan- 
tage in  local  knowledge,  d'ye  see." 

"  0  !  Of  course,  knowing  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  family." 

"  Of  course."  They  were  passing  the 
mess-room  door,  and  the  Doctor  looked 
wistfully  at  it  and  listened  to  the  bois- 
terous sounds.  "  Now,  I  think  it  would 
be  only  the  right  thing  if  I  saw  the  colonel 
a  moment." 

The  other  brought  him  in.  There  was 
a  silence  and  stare  as  the  two  entered, 
Doctor  Findlater  with  a  cordial  smiling 
sympathy  on  his  face.  Colonel  Bouchier, 
busy  and  inflated,  but  well  braced  and 
hooped,  said  in  short  barks :  "  By  all 
means.  'Be  sure.  Sit  down  here.  Glasses 
for  Doctor  Findlater." 

The  Doctor,  unabashed,  and  taking  in 
the  two  lines  of  oificers,  seriatim,  with  ob- 
sequious and  friendly  glances,  leisurely  in- 
sinuated himself  into  a  place  next  the 
colonel.  He  had  that  strange  oily  smiling 
look  on  his  face,  common  to  many  of  his 
countrymen,  as  if  in  possession  of  some 
racy  joke  which  he  thought  it  better  not 
to  deliver.  "  Oh,  I'm  at  home  here, 
colonel,"  he  said  almost  pathetically;  "every 
square  inch  of  this  mahogany  could  tell  its 
little  story  about  me." 

"  No  doubt — indeed.  Now,  what' 11  you 
take  ?" 

"  Not  a  drop — colonel,  if  I  was  to  be 
transported  on  the  spot — before  business." 
And  he  dropped  his  voice  and  began  his 
most  voluble  whispering.  "  Know  the  lad's 
constitution — write  to  the  family  at  once 
— serious  responsibility  lying  on  us  both," 
were  the  fragments  caught  by  listeners. 

"  God  bless  you,,  no  !"  the  colonel  said, 
bluntly.  "Man's  head  only  weak  —  too 
much  wine." 

"  I'm  at  home  in  these  things,"  the  Doctor 
went  on.  "  Anything  conganital.  Now  what 
we  ask  is  quiet  for  the  lad.  Your  own 
sense  will  tell  you,  colonel,  that  a  common 
pothouse  like  this  is  no  place  for  a  sick  lad, 
with  a  lot  of  gay,  pleasant  boys  tearing  up 
and  down  for  the  bare  life.  No,  no,  the 
way  is  this :  I'll  see  to  a  snug  lodging  to- 
morrow by  cock-crow,  and  you,  colonel,  as 
your  pureogative  is,  may  as  well  write  to 
the  boy's  relations  in  town." 

Such  comments  as  "  queer  cai'd,"  "rum 
cove,"  "great  fun!"  went  up  and  down 
with  many  amused  looks.  But  the  Doctor, 
having  now  got  business  off  his  mind — 
which,  he  said  always  stuck  in  his  chest 
like  a  bit  of  hard  cheese,  began  to  take  the 
officers  in  hand  one  by  one,  now  with  a 
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comic  remark,  now  with,  a  compliment* 
never  flagging  a  moment,  while  the  colonel 
lay  back  in  his  chair  pleased,  and  giving 
short,  sharp,  signs  of  approval  in  his  curious 
metallic  voice.  Soon  the  Doctor  got  a  cue 
for  a  story,  and  then  had  the  whole  table 
listening  and  laughing.  At  its  conclusion 
his  wary  eye  fell  on  the  face  of  an  officer 
near  him,  a  little  dark  man,  which  was 
grave  and  disgusted. 

"  I've  the  best  intentions,"  said  the  Doctor, 
with  a  twinkle  of  mischief.  "  I  know  what 
I  mean,  but  break  down  in  the  expression. 
Now  this  gentleman  is  execrating  my 
want  of  perspicuity,  and  wants  me  to  begin 
all  over  again." 

"Oh,"  said  several  voices,  "it's  only 
Colquohun.  You've  shocked  him." 

Mr.  Colquohun  said,  gravely :  "  As  you 
ask  me,  I  thought  what  was  said  was  a 
little  profane." 

"  Ha,  ha,  very  good  !"  said  the  colonel. 

Mr.  Colquohun  was  the  "  religious"  officer 
of  the  corps,  and,  as  the  colonel  said, 
"Bibled"  the  men  handsomely. 

"  Oh,  I  see,"  said  the  Doctor,  good 
humouredly,  "  the  volunteer  movement ! 
I'm  used  to  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  never 
was  or  will  be  regenerated  by  an  amature 
in  my  life.  Gentlemen,  I'm  for  the  regular 
army ;  the  line,  colonel,  before  the  militia, 
secular  or  religious !" 

This  produced  a  laugh.  "  Ah,"  went  on 
the  Doctor,  "you  never  met  Billy  Webber, 
colonel  ?  You're  in  his  parish  now.  He'll 
be  looking  after  you  next  Sunday.  He'd 
preach  every  man  here  out  of  the  saddle." 

There  was  some  curiosity  about  Billy 
Webber.  "  Never  heard  of  Billy  !  Why 
lie's  known  over  the  three  kingdoms.  The 
bishop  would  poison  him  though.  Such  a 
voice !  Talk  of  Mareyo,  and  that  lot. 
Why  he'd  give  him  fifty  bars  and  beat 
him  easy.  Why  Costa  would  just  He  down 
and  burst  for  joy,  if  he  could  get  him  to 
sing  My  Own,  My  Sweet,  Farewell,  at  the 
opera.  Now,  to  hear  that  song,  Colonel 
Bouchier,  and  sung  by  Billy  Webber,  you 
couldn't  sit  quiet  in  your  chair." 

This  description  stimulated  curiosity. 
The  Doctor  waxed  enthusiastic  about  his 
friend.  "  But,  my  dears,  you  should  hear 
him  in  Wagtail's  Wife  !  Why  if  a  music- 
hall  manager  had  that  man,  he'd  have  to 
have  iron  safes  built  to  hold  all  the  money 
he'd  take  !  A  cruel  pity  it  is  that  he's 
chained  by  the  leg." 

"  A  nice  clergyman,  indeed,"  said  the  re- 
ligious officer,  scornfully. 

"  I  shall  let  him  know  of  your  kind  ap- 


probation," said  the  Doctor,  gravely.  '*  In 
fact,  I'm  sure  he  wouldn't  be  offended  if 
I  stepped  round  with  Colonel  Bouchier's 
compliments.  He's  not  gone  to  bed.  I  know 
he's  not  touchy,  or  ceremonious,  and  per- 
haps, under  the  circumstances " 

"Oh  fetch  him  by  all  means,"  said  the 
colonel,  and  a  loud  chorus  of  approbation 
supported  the  proposal. 

The  Doctor  got  up  and  went  out  on  tip- 
toe, as  if  on  some  secret  errand.  "  I  leave 
my  character  among  ye,"  he  said.  "  Be 
tender  of  it :  you  can  tear  it  like  a  bit  of 
sergeant' s  cloth ! ' ' 

In  a  few  minutes  he  reappeared  with 
his  friend,  whose  appearance  and  manner 
caused  universal  disappointment.  For 
among  strangers  the  Reverend  Mr.  Webber 
was  quite  shy  and  retiring,  and  had  a 
somewhat  starched  air.  Colonel  Bou- 
chier  was  rather  taken  back  by  the  cere- 
monious character  of  the  introduction,  and 
the  Doctor  said  behind  his  hand  to  a  neig;h- 
bour,  "  Let  him  alone  a  bit ;  when  he  feels 
the  saddle  well  under  him,  then  he'll  make 
the  mare  go.  We  must  let  him  get  water 
into  the  boiler,  too." 

Some  such  operation  Mr.  Webber  was 
engaged  in,  modestly  talking  to  the  colonel 
about  the  weather,  and  on  other  conversa- 
tional and  harmless  topics,  until  the  Doctor 
at  last  grew  impatient. 

"  Come,  Billy,  this  isn't  Sunday  morn- 
ing, and  that  bit  of  table  before  you  isn't 
a  pulpit- cushion,  and  none  of  us  here  want 
a  good  sleep." 

"  Talk  of  what  you  understand,  Fin. 
Much  he  knows  of  churches  and  pulpit- 
cushions,  colonel !  Not  that  they'd  do  him 
any  good.  The  man's  hardened ;  years  of 
crime  have  done  their  work." 

The  Doctor  was  delighted  at  these  com- 
pliments. He  nudged  his  neighbour. 

"  He's  getting  into  feather.  Come,  Billy, 
you're  paid  for  that,  and  keep  it  for  those 
that  pay  you." 

"  You  sing,  Mr.  Webber  ?"  said  the 
colonel." 

"  Oh,  yes,  sir,  a  little.  I'm  learning,  and 
the  music-master  says  I  may  do  very 
well  when  I  grow  up,  and  my  voice  gets 
strong." 

"  1  believe  you  lost  it,  Billy,  the  time  you 
were  singing  boy  at  Windsor,  when  you 
tried  your  high  B  the  day  the  queen  came." 

These  two  were  thus  civilly  beginning 
their  favourite  amusement  of  "  chaffing" 
each  other,  which,  however,  the  officers  did 
not  quite  understand.  The  pair  were  in- 
clined to  go  on  with  this  pastime,  quite  re- 
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gardless  of  others,  as  their  way  was,  when 
the  colonel  bluntly  asked  for  a  song. 

"  Come,  Billy,"  said  the  Doctor ;  "  don't 
be  making  a  fuss  about  your  little  gifts,  and 
all  because  a  travelling  manager  offered  you 
ten  shillings  a  week  to  sing  between  the 
acts.  Give  them  My  Own,  my  Sweet,  with- 
out more  fuss." 

The  clergyman  at  once  did  as  he  was 
requested :  and  in  the  sweetest,  richest 
tenor,  gave  out  the  love  song  that  was 
called  for.  The  tenderness,  the  sympathy 
he  threw  into  the  ditty,  quite  went  to 
the  hearts  of  the  honest  soldiers.  They 
listened,  enchanted  —  the  colonel  beating 
time,  the  Doctpr  looking  from  one  face 
to  the  other,  with  an  air  of  genuine  delight 
and  pride.  Any  stranger  entering  the 
room  would  have  said  that  this  was  a 
simple,  gentle  -  hearted  clergyman,  over- 
flowing with  sweetness  and  piety.  A  roar 
of  applause  came  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
song,  one  of  genuine  delight.  There  must 
be  another.  Black  Eyed  Susan  followed. 
It  was  thus  introduced  by  the  Doctor,  with 
feeling : 

"  If  his  bishop  only  heard  him  sing 
iliat,  he'd  literally  force  a  living  on  him 
before  he  went  to  bed.  But  the  pity  is,  he 
won't  listen  to  him,  on  any  terms.  There's 
tyranny  in  the  church  for  you  !  A  man 
with  those  talents,  having  to  go  on  prosing 
to  the  bumpkins  here  !  That  man,  sir,  is 
cut  out  for  a  deanery!" 

The  story  of  William's  love  was  then  given 
to  the  delight  of  all.  Then  Mr.  Webber  was 
induced  to  give  some  of  his  comic  reper- 
toire, and  in  a  moment  had  a  napkin 
tied  round  his  head  in  a  most  grotesque 
manner.  But  though  the  Doctor  roared  and 
"choked"  with  enjoyment,  the  soldiers, 
much  to  their  credit,  did  not  seem  to  relish 
the  performance  so  much  as  the  serious 
effusions.  Colonel  Bouchier  drank  his 
health,  and  said  gravely,  "I'm  sure  this  is 
capital ;  but  I  don't  follow  it  as  well  as  the 
serious  things."  Accordingly  a  return  was 
made  to  that  line,  and  Mr.  Webber  sang 
several  more  pathetic  songs,  until  the  whole 
party  was  brought  into  a  grave  and  serious 
frame  of  mind. 

At  last  they  broke  up,  after  a  very  plea- 
sant, friendly  sort  of  evening.  The  Doctor 
saw  his  friend  home,  having  just  tripped 
up  "to  have  a  look  at  his  poor  patient." 

"  We'll  take  care  of  you,  my  dear  boy. 
Mrs.  Harper's  is  the  very  place — built, 
taken,  and  furnished  for  him  ;  a  little 
garden  behind,  with  an  arbour  away  from 
the  noise  of  the  carts,  and  all  that.  I 


assure  you,  we  can't  be  too  careful  with 
anything  in  the  family,  you  know." 

It  was  two  o'clock  when  the  Doctor  got 
home.  Mrs.  Findlater  had  such  confidence 
in  her  husband's  gifts,  that  she  did  not 
need  to  be  assured : 

"My  dear,  I  laid  the  first  stone  this 
night.  There'll  be  a  husband  for  Polly 
living  next  door  to  you  to-morrow." 

CHAPTER  XIV.      AT  THE  BAND. 

NOTWITHSTANDING  his  carouse  of  the  night 
before,  the  Doctor  was  up  at  eight,  and 
paid  a  visit,  first  to  his  patient,  then  to 
Mrs.  Harper.  This  lady  was  of  the  Doctor's 
party,  and  devoted  to  him.  Her  apart- 
ments had  all  the  attractions  he  had  de- 
scribed in  such  glowing  terms,  the  garden, 
&c.,  and  by  the  Doctor's  directions  some 
few  extra  articles  of  comfort  and  luxury 
were  purchased  and  brought  in,  the  sum& 
for  which  he  himself  advanced.  The  young 
man  was  better  in  the  morning,  and  to- 
wards evening  was  carried  down  to  his 
new  quarters,  and  established  there. 
Though  the  houses  did  not  join,  the 
gardens  nearly  did,  and  the  Doctor  could 
thus  "slip  round"  unostentatiously  and 
wait  on  his  patient. 

At  breakfast  that  morning  the  Doctor 
was  "bright  as  a  bridegroom"  among  his 
family.  "  Polly,  my  pettikens,"  he  said, 
"  last  night  I  said  you  should  have  your 
pick  of  these  fellows ;  and  it  goes  against 
my  heart  to  part  with  you  to  any  of  the 
lot.  Now  here  I'll  read  you  out  all  their 
passports."  And  the  Doctor,  in  his  own 
humorous  way,  proceeded  to  sketch  off  the 
officers  he  had  met  the  nighb  before,  with 
such  details  of  their  condition,  prospects, 
fortunes,  as  he  had  been  able  to  pick  up. 
He  then  described  the  arrangement  he 
had  made  about  young  Cecil  Leader, 
"  That's,  of  course,  merely  a  little  job  for 
poor  papa  to  make  a  little  money  out  of  in 
a  professional  way.  I  needn't  tell  you, 
dears,  that  we  might  as  well  hope  for  a 
match  with  the  Prince  of  Wales  himself; 
we  might  just  as  well  ask  government  for 
a  peerage.  No  ;  it's  all  been  planned  out 
for  him  already  by  his  august  mamma. 
But  is  that  a  reason  why  we  shouldn't  be 
civil  and  Samaritan-like  to  the  poor  sick 
boy  ?  So  now,  dears,  I  rely  on  your  being 
sisterly  and  kindly  in  your  own  nice  way." 

The  sisters,  who  were  really  innocent 
and  natural,  in  spite  of  the  strange  matri- 
monial doctrines  they  had  been  brought 
up  in,  at  once  accepted  this  view,  and  both 
determined  that  this  ewe  lamb  should  be 
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for  them  perfectly  sacred.  They  had  the 
deepest  sympathy  for  him  already.  Per- 
haps it  was  in  this  view  that  the  Doctor 
gave  them  another  strange  account  of  the 
young  man,  in  reply  to  Katey's  question, 
"  And  what's  the  matter  with  the  poor  lad, 
Peter,  dear  ?" 

"Just  weakness,  want  of  stimulants — 
nothing  more.  Fancy  keeping  a  poor  lad 
on  horseback  in  a  broiling  sun  !  The  very 
men  were  falling  out  of  the  ranks  coming 
along.  But  I'll  put  him  on  regimen,  and 
deluge  him  with  bark ;  two  tumblers  of 
rum-and-milk  every  morning  will  set  him 
jumping  over  our  little  green  gate  in  a 
week."  The  Doctor  felt  that  this  illustra- 
tion was  at  variance  with  his  previous 
honourable  caution,  so  he  added,  "  Oh,  no. 
This  is  only  my  little  professional  joke." 

In  great  spirits  the  two  girls  set  them- 
selves to   their  little  preparations.      And 
it   must  be   said    again,   that   they  were 
quite  unconscious  partakers  in  the  schemes 
of  their    restless,    plotting   father.      They 
thought,  and  had  been  taught  from  their 
childhood,    that    an   honourable   marriage 
was  only  to  be  attained  by  such  laborious 
exertions   as  their  father   had  inculcated. 
They  thought  that  all  the  great  world  out- 
side, which  they  only  saw  from  afar  off, 
pursued  the  same  course.     Polly  was  too 
lively  and  boisterous,  too  natural,  to  take 
the  trouble  of  weighing  the   morality   of 
the  question;    while  the  more   thoughtful 
Katey  saw  everything  through  the  sweet 
eyes   of  her   affection,    an    affection    that 
believed  in  the  laborious  devotion  of  her 
father,    and   in   the    gay   brightness    and 
natural  gifts  of  her  darling  sister.     Polly 
must    be    married  to   one   of  these   new 
comers,   because   she   would    be    a    prize 
worthy  of  any  one  in  the  land.     So,  when 
Doctor  Peter,  a  little  later,  came  in  boister- 
ously, and  said,  "  Get  your  hats  on,  my 
sweets,    and   come   with   papa  up  to   the 
square,  where  the  band's  to  play !"  they 
flew   to    attire   themselves   in   their   best. 
Katey  was,  indeed,    "  own  maid  "  to  her 
sister  ;  and  Polly  enjoyed  the  advantage  of 
a  double  wardrobe,  taking  from  her  sister 
any  ribbons,  collars,  laces,  and  even  dresses, 
which  she  fancied ;  which  was,  indeed,  her 
favourite   practice,  as  she   found  Katey's 
"  things"  new  when  her  own  were  old,  and 
generally  in  far  better  order. 

There  was  a  little  patch  of  grass,  known 
as  the  Square,  and  the  band  was  playing 
there.  It  was  understood  that  in  future 
this  performance  was  to  take  place  twice  a 
week,  by  way  of  gratifying  the  natives, 


and  encouraging  a  sort  of  promenade. 
Already  they  were  assembled,  the  usual 
"  company,"  as  it  might  be  called,  of  the 
little  place ;  some  of  the  officers,  in  plain 
clothes,  walking  about  with  a  haughty  air 
of  superiority,  feeling  very  much  as  Eu- 
ropeans do  to  their  "  niggers"  in  the  East. 
But  when  Doctor  Findlater  came  up  briskly, 
with  his  two  charming  girls — the  demure 
Katey,  smiling  with  a  gentle  delight,  flut- 
tering not  a  little  with  expectation,  and  the 
brilliant  Polly,  whose  eyes  were  sparkling 
and  roving,  almost  rioting,  ready,  as  she 
owned  later,  "to  dance  round  in  a  valse  " 
to  that  divine  music,  both  arrayed  in 
"  challenging "  little  hats  and  feathers, 
piquant  dresses,  the  whole  regulated  by 
Katey's  canons  of  taste — I  say,  when  these 
two  beauties  came  on  the  scene,  it  was  no 
wonder  that  the  officers  were  attracted,  and 
that  such  as  were  near-sighted  put  up  their 
eye-glasses,  or  that  those  who  were  not,  took 
them  down  to  see  better.  But,  before  five 
minutes,  the  Doctor  had  two  in  custody,  and 
before  five  minutes  more,  there  was  a  laugh- 
ing group  round  the  two  blushing  girls. 

There  are  persons  who,  when  in  pos- 
session of  these  advantages,  know  not  how 
to  use  them,  and  such  a  group  might 
readily  fall  to  pieces  in  a  moment.  But  our 
Doctor  acted  as  leader  of  an  orchestra. 
He  beat  time,  as  it  were,  took  note  of  every 
flagging  performer,  urged  him  on,  and  kept 
the  music  going.  For  a  shy  instrument  or 
two,  played  by  his  own  family,  he  would 
secure  attention.  And  so  in  a  few  moments 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Webber  was  brought 
up,  and  loud  laughter  arose  from  the 
group  :  and  the  party  began  to  walk  about, 
in  pairs,  a  little  happy  family.  Captain 
Spring  with  Katey,  and  young  Ridley 
with  Polly.  How  the  latter  prattled  and 
blushed  at  every  speech  addressed  to  her, 
and  gave  those  naive,  rather  pert,  but 
piquant  answers  for  which  she  was  famous  ! 

Having  made  these  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments, and  silently  invoking  a  blessing  on 
his  work,  the  Doctor  went  away  to  look 
after  his  patient. 


A  GLIMPSE  AT  NORMANDY. 

NORMANDY,  legendary  or  picturesque,  is 
one  of  the  richest  fields  for  study  in 
France.  Robert  le  Diable,  whoever  that 
worthy  may  have  really  been  ;  Richard- 
Sans-Peur,  his  brother  or  his  son  (tra- 
dition and  the  chroniclers  are  not  quite  cer- 
tain which),  on  whose  shoulders  rests  a 
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world-famous  volume  of  old,  strange,  tales 
William  the  Conqueror,  who  comes  a  little 
clearer  out  from  the  mist  of  ages  into  the 
light  of  history,  and  the  roll-call  of  whose 
chief  followers  is  set  up  to  this  day  against 
the  western  wall  of  the  church  in  the  small 
town  of  Dives  ;  Master  Wace  the  poet,  who 
told  the  people  all  he  believed  and  more 
than   he  knew;    the   Bayeux  tapestry,   so 
fresh  and  so  valuable  ;  the  glorious  stories  of 
St.  Ouen  at  Rouen  ;  old  ruins  and  new  sea- 
ports; the  quiet  if  strongly- smelling  tan- 
neries of  Pont-Audemer;  the  bustling  busi- 
ness of  Dieppe ;   the  fashion  of  Trouville ; 
are  not  all  these   subjects  for  study  and 
contemplation  ?     Whosoever  wants  to  see 
rough   and  homely  peasant  life,  destitute 
of  all  the  polish  of  civilisation;    or   who- 
soever cares  for  pretty  faces  beneath  high 
white  caps,  and  a  liberal  display  of  trim 
ankles,    innocent  of  shoe  or  stocking ;  or 
whosoever    wants    enjoyment    and    fresh 
air,  novelty  and  the  picturesque  at  mode- 
rate cost,  and  would  like  to  see  a  corner 
of  France   in    the   old   ruts  and   off  the 
modern   rails;    would   do   well    to    go   to 
Normandy,    accompanied    by    Mr.    Henry 
Blackburn's  book.* 

Normandy  must  always  have  a  certain 
interest  for  us  English,  as  being  the  cradle 
of  our  great  master  and  conqueror,  before 
whose  birth  were  not  wanting  those  signs 
and  omens  always  found  so  readily  after 
the  event.  The  conquest,  too,  of  our  is- 
land was  not  made  without  its  due 
muster  of  portents,  A  comet  with  two 
tails,  visible  in  the  sky  for  a  fortnight, 
and  constantly  turned  to  the  north-east 
— that  is,  towards  England — told  the  as- 
trologers and  learned  men,  as  plainly  as 
pi-inted  words,  that  a  revolution  threat- 
ened this  land,  and  that  two  powerful 
states  were  to  be  united  under  the  same 
dominion.  For  what  else  could  the  two 
fiery  tails  denote  ?  Also,  what  was  it  but 
the  gracious  intercession  of  St.  Valery, 
propitiated  through  the  honour  shown  to 
his  relics  by  the  duke  and  the  whole  army, 
that  caused  the  wind,  which  had  been  long- 
adverse,  to  change  just  in  time  to  let  the 
fleet  set  sail  on  the  night  of  the  29th  of 
September,  which  is  precisely  the  anni- 
versary of  St.  Michael,  the  patron  saint,  or 
rather  the  guardian  angel,  of  Normandy  ? 
By  this  good  office  the  protection  of  the 
angel  was  ensured  as  well  as  that  of  St. 
Valery.  As  for  that  initial  tumble  on  the 


*  Normaady  Picturesque.      By  Henry  Blackburn, 
author  of  Artists  and  Arabs.     Sampson  Low  and  Son. 


beach,  which  certain  faint-hearted  fol- 
lowers interpreted  as  a  fatal  omen  to  the 
success  of  the  expedition,  but  which  the 
duke,  quick  in  resources  and  bold  in  pro- 
phecy, declared  meant  an  act  of  taking 
possession,  we  all  know  how  the  prophecy 
fulfilled  itself ;  and  how  the  fair  land  was 
delivered  over  to  the  courageous  soul  and 
the  strong  arm  that  came  to  seek  it. 

But  we  do  not  know  so  much  regarding 
the  Croix  Pleureuse  which  was  once  said 
to  have  been  erected  at  Cormeilles,  a  little 
village  not  far  from  Caen.  The  story  goes 
that  Queen  Matilda,  acting  under  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Comte  du  Mans,  asked  William 
to  assign  to  her  use  all  the  revenues  raised 
from  a  tax  on  illegitimate  children.  As  the 
English  king  was  himself  illegitimate,  he 
thought  the  request  offensive  and  insult- 
ing, and,  being  a  man  of  violence,  he 
seized  the  princess,  fastened  her  to  the 
tail  of  his  horse  by  the  hair  of  her  head,  and 
thus  dragged  her  to  the  place  where  after- 
wards he  raised  the  expiatory  croix  pleu- 
reuse.  It  does  not  appear  that  this  rough 
usage  in  any  way  disturbed  the  woman's 
romantic  devotion  to  the  strong-willed  and 
strong-armed  man ;  for  the  Bayeux  tapestry 
was  wrought  after  this — if,  indeed,  this  ever 
happened,  which  is  a  little  more  than 
doubtful.  There  the  tapestry  remains  in 
the  public  library  at  Bayeux  to  this  day : 
"  an  exceedingly  curious  document  of  the 
conjugal  attachment  and  enthusiastic  ve- 
neration of  Matilda,"  as  Dibdin  says, 
quoted  by  Mr.  Blackburn. 

This  tapestry  is  "  a  strip  of  fine  linen 
cloth,  of  the  colour  of  brown  holland,  dis- 
played on  a  stand  under  a  glass  case,  in 
its  entire  length  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  feet.  It  is  about  twenty  inches  wide, 
and  is  divided  into  seventy-two  compart- 
ments," and  represents  the  principal  events 
in  the  Norman  conquest  of  England.  The 
work  is  fresh,  and,  though  grotesque  in 
drawing,  and  of  rather  queer  effects  in 
olour,  is  full  of  interest  and  spirit.  But 
we  will  give  Mr.  Blackburn's  own  words 
on  this  point. 

"  The  most  striking  thing  about  the>- 
apestry  is  the  charming  freshness  and 
naivete  with  which  the  scenes  and  characters 
are  depicted.  The  artist  who  designed  it 
did  not  draw  figures  particularly  well,  and 
be  was  ignorant  of  perspective,  and  all  prin- 
ciples of  colouring ;  but  he  gave  in  his  own 
way  expression  to  his  faces,  and  attitudes 
which  tell  their  story  even  without  the  help 
of  the  Latin  inscriptions  which  accompany 
them.  Shade  is  often  represented  by  colour, 
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and  that  not  always  strictly  in  accordance 
with  nature ;  thus,  a  red  horse  will  be  re- 
presented with  one  leg  worked  in  blue,  and 
so  on;  the  faces  and  naked  limbs  of  the 
warriors  being  worked  in  green  or  yellow, 
or  left  white,  apparently  as  was  found 
most  convenient  by  the  ladies  of  the 
time." 

Bayeux  has  other  old  belongings  besides 
its  tapestry,  one  of  which  is  the  legend  ol 
the  fairy  wife  of  Lo  Seigneur  d'Argouges 
It  seems  that  this  Seigneur  d'Argouges 
being  one  day  out  hunting,  as  all  seigneurs 
were  wont  to  be  in  those  days,  met  twenty 
lovely  ladies  mounted  on  twenty  snow-white 
palfreys.  One  of  these  ladies,  apparently 
their  queen,  was  of  a  yet  more  incompar- 
able beauty  than  the  rest,  and  of  her  the 
good  knight  became  so  suddenly  and  des- 
perately enamoured,  that  he  offered  to 
marry  her  on  the  spot.  The  fairy  consented, 
on  the  one  condition  that  he  was  never  to 
pronounce  the  fatal  word,  death,  before  her  : 
and  the  knight  undertook  to  obey  this  not 
too  difficult  condition.  They  were  married, 
and  lived  for  many  years  in  supreme  feli- 
city ;  having  a  quiver  full  of  beautiful  chil- 
dren to  increase  their  joy,  and  knowing 
only  peace,  plenty,  and  prosperity.  Un- 
fortunately, one  day,  the  fairy  wife  made  her 
husband  wait  such  a  desperately  long  time 
while  she  adorned  herself  to  her  satisfac- 
tion for  the  tournament  at  which  he  was  to 
assist  and  she  to  shine,  that  he  lost  his 
patience  and  his  memory,  and  in  a  sharp 
rebuke  pronounced  the  forbidden  word. 
No  sooner  had  it  escaped  his  lips  than  she 
gave  a  piercing  shriek,  and  vanished, 
leaving,  however,  the  impress  of  her  hand 
on  the  door  of  the  chateau.  Every  night 
she  may  be  seen,  dressed  in  white,  wan- 
dering about  the  scene  of  her  former  joys, 
sobbing,  and  crying,  "  La  mort !  La  mort !" 
Death,  Death.  That  this  story  is  absolutely 
true,  is  proved  by  the  arms  of  the  house 
of  Argouges,  which  bear  a  female  figure, 
untrammelled  by  millinery,  with  the  con- 
clusive motto :  "  A  la  fee." 

In  Normandy,  too,  are  to  be  found  les 
dames  blanches,  or  the  white  ladies,  so  cruel 
to  the  discourteous,  so  friendly  to  the 
polite.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  these 
fair  virgins,  la  Dame  d'Aprigny,  had  her 
nocturnal  place  of  adventures  in  a  narrow 
winding  ravine,  which  was  the  old  site  of 
the  modern  Rue  St.  Qucntin,  at  Bayeux. 
Her  speciality  was  dancing,  like  the  Wili 
girls.  If  the  unlucky  passer-by  refused 
her  proffer  of  a  friendly  waltz,  she  either 
flung  him  into  some  abyss,  or  tied  him 


up  in  an  inextricable  network  of  thorns ; 
if  he  accepted,  after  a  few  turns  he  was 
dismissed  honourably,  and  set  free,  un- 
hurt. 

In  a  little  lane,  not  far  from  Dives,  is  a 
gloomy  old  bridge,  called  Augot — Pont- 
Augot — where  the  white  letices  are  to  be 
found  in  great  force.  These  are  little 
animals  of  dazzling  whiteness,  wonderfully 
agile,  and  appearing  only  at  night;  not 
quite  familiar  to  the  scientific  world,  but 
assumed  to  be  the  souls  of  unbaptised 
children,  and  in  some  respects  not  unlike 
the  "imps  "  which  formed  so  important  a 
feature  of,  and  played  so  sad  a  part  in,  the 
cruel  witch  persecutions  of  England.  And 
beside  the  letices,  all  the  cats  of  the  old 
witches,  all  the  dogs  of  the  thieving  shep- 
herds, all  the  owls  of  the  cursed  ruins  far 
and  near,  hold  there  their  sabbath.  And 
over  this  strange  assembly  presides  a 
beautiful  creature,  a  dame  blanche,  who, 
for  the  most  part,  chooses  for  her  rickety 
throne,  the  narrow  plank  of  the  bridge. 
If  the  passer-by  fail  to  beseech  her, 
kneeling  humbly  before  her,  that  she 
will  allow  him  to  pass  the  bridge,  she 
takes  him  by  the  scruff  of  his  neck  and 
flings  him  as  a  plaything  among  the 
meaner  creatures  of  the  diabolical  cohort ; 
if  he  be  very  meek  and  soft-spoken,  she 
lets  him  pass  without  hurt.  At  other  times 
the  beautiful  lady  may  be  seen  washing 
foul  linen  at  the  bridge,  in  silence  and 
solitude;  then  she  seems  to  be  rather 
melancholy  than  malicious  ;  but  even  then, 
she  is  not  to  be  trusted  too  implicitly. 

Normandy  is   full  from  end   to  end  of 
old  legends  of  all  kinds ;  and  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  possessing  all  the  hideous  as 
well  as  the  lovely  shapes  into  which  super- 
stition and  fear  have  moulded  ignorance. 
Loups-garous  once  abounded  in  Normandy ; 
and   even  yet    the   belief  in  these    horrid 
creatures  still  clings  among  the  lonely  and 
the  timid  in  remote  districts,  where  drainage 
is  bad,  and  the  schoolmaster  not  abroad. 
As  for  ghosts,   they    are  everywhere;  so 
are   changelings ;  so  are  hobgoblins ;  con- 
cealed treasures   make  the   earth   beneath 
one's   feet  rich  and  beautiful,  if  one  only 
knew   how   to  get   at   them;   but  how  to 
first  propitiate  the  dwarfs  to  which  they 
belong  ?      There   is   nothing   to    be   done 
without  them,  and  not  all  the  king's  horses 
nor  all  the  king's  men  are  of  the  slighest 
use  if  les  Groubelins  are  dissatisfied.     The 
rumour  of  concealed  treasures  in  the  hamlet 
of  Pincheloup,  in  the  Commune  of  Trouville, 
was  so  great  in  the   last  century,  that,    a 
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short  time  before  the  revolution  broke  out, 
the  garrison  of  Pont-Audemer  was  sent 
to  search  ;  it  came  back  empty-handed,  for 
the  Goubelins  had  not  been  consulted. 
The  treasure  lies  there  to  this  day.  Also 
treasure  lies  at  the  bottom  of  Orval,  in  the 
Fecamp  valley,  snugly  packed  away  in 
certain  grottoes ;  also  in  the  mountain  of 
Bremont,  where  a  sow,  breathing  flames, 
holds  the  way  against  all  invaders,  and  did 
once  really  force  a  semi-historical  person, 
an  Italian,  to  retire.  Treasure  lies  at 
the  Chateau  de  la  Robardiere,  on  the 
southern  border  of  the  forest  of  Dreux, 
guarded  by  1'Homme  Blanc,  a  magnificent 
fellow,  who  appears  to  the  eyes  of  believers 
on  the  most  holy  anniversaries,  especially  on 
all  the  fetes  consecrated  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  The  "white  man"  is  a  noble  crea- 
ture, and  does  no  harm  to  any,  save  to  those 
who  would  sacrilegiously  meddle  with  the 
treasure  he  is  appointed  to  guard.  For  one 
hour  in  the  year,  however,  the  way  is 
open  to  the  outside  world.  During  the 
Christmas  midnight-mass,  he  and  all  other 
treasure-keepers  are  off  duty,  and  every 
one  can  enter  and  take.  One  minute 
beyond  the  last  words  of  the  service,  and 
all  doors  and  concealed  ways  reclose  with 
a  swiftness  which  does  not  allow  even  a 
groan  or  a  sigh  to  pass. 

These  are  only  a  very  few  of  the  more 
fantastic  things  with  which  the  traveller  in 
Normandy  may  amuse  himself,  if  he  can 
speak  the  Norman  patois ;  can  camp  out 
in  rough  untrodden  tracks ;  can  win  the 
silent  tongue  of  the  peasant  to  discourse ; 
can  induce  his  distrustful  mind  to  believe 
no  evil  is  intended  by  the  inquisitive 
foreigner  who  knows  so  much  about  his 
district.  But  if  the  traveller  cannot  dig 
quite  so  deep  as  this,  he  can  at  least  follow 
Mr.  Blackburn's  guidance,  and,  throwing 
off  the  luxuries  and  the  monotony  of  rail- 
road civilisation,  can  wander  among  the 
less  frequented  picturesque  towns,  can  take 
the  banquette  of  the  diligence,  and  go  by 
what  are  now  cross  roads,  from  one  quiet 
nook  to  another ;  can  breathe  fresh  air, 
study  noble  architecture,  look  at  pretty 
faces,  and  enjoy  life  as  a  rational  man  out 
for  his  holidays  should.  And  when  he 
comes  home,  he  will  find  that  the  increase 
of  health  and  nervous  force  he  will  have 
gained — the  good  temper,  good  spirits, 
happy-mindedness,  and  clear-headedness 
which  will  have  come  to  him  through  his 
Norman  trip — will  have  amply  repaid  him 
for  all  the  little  roughnesses  he  may  have 
encountered,  and  the  money  he  must  have 


spent ;  and  he  will  thank  Mr.  Blackburn's 
book  for  directing  his  steps,  and  telling  him 
what  he  ought  to  see. 


DISTANT  SOUNDS. 


BEING  on  a  recent  occasion  on  the  cliffs 
near  Dovercourt,  a  mile  or  two  south  of 
Harwich,  the  booming  of  the  heavy  guns 
at  Shoeburyness  suggested  to  the  writer 
the  inquiry — how  far  can  sounds  be  heard  ? 
The  distance  in  this  case,  measured  in  a 
straight  line,  is  about  thirty-five  miles ;  but 
it  was  evident,  from  the  character  of  the 
sound,  that  it  must  have  been  audible  at 
a  much  greater  distance  if  the  air  were 
calm,  and  still  further  with  a  steady  wind 
from  the  south-west. 

The  facts  which  are  on  record  relating 
to  this  subject,  scattered  about  in  various 
publications,  show  that  far  wider  intervals 
of  space  than  the  above  are  traversed  by 
the  sound-bearing  pulsations  of  air,  without 
quite  losing  audibility.  Of  course  much 
depends  on  the  loudness  or  volume  of  the 
sound,  much  on  the  pitch  or  acuteness, 
and  something  also  on  its  character, 
or  what  the  French  call  the  "  timbre ;" 
and  as  the  kind  of  explosive  noise  most 
readily  produced  is  that  of  cannon  or  large 
ordnance,  most  of  the  recorded  instances 
belong  to  this  class.  Concerning  the  hu- 
man voice,  of  course  no  one  expects  it  to 
be  heard  at  a  very  great  distance ;  but 
then  the  question  arises — what  is  a  great 
distance  ?  Scientific  men  know  that  sound 
travels  further  over  smooth  water  than  over 
dry  land,  probably  because  less  interrupted 
by  friction.  Dr.  Hutton  once  tried  how 
far  off  he  could  hear  a  person  read,  when 
in  a  boat  on  the  Thames  at  Chelsea ;  he 
found  it  to  be  nearly  twice  as  far  as  on 
land.  When  Sir  Edward  Parry  was  en- 
gaged on  his  third  Expedition  to  the  Arctic 
Seas,  Lieutenant  Foster  held  a  conversa- 
tion with  a  man  across  Bo  wen  Harbour, 
at  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  quarter :  the 
profound  stillness  of  that  desolate  region 
of  course  facilitated  the  experiment.  Dr. 
Derham,  whose  Physico  -  Theology  at- 
tracted a  good  deal  of  attention  a  century 
and  a  half  ago,  stated,  that  at  Gibraltar 
the  human  voice  had  been  heard  ten  miles 
off ;  but  this  is  one  of  those  statements  of 
fact  which  seem  to  require  corroborative 
testimony.  As  to  great  clocks,  and  the 
distance  to  which  the  sound  of  their  bells 
is  conveyed,  there  is  a  tradition  concern- 
ing the  clock-bell  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
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having  been  heard,  in  the  dead  of  the 
night,  by  a  sentinel  at  Windsor  Castle. 
The  story  assumes  the  following  form  :  In 
the  time  of  William  the  Third,  a  soldier 
•was  accused  of  sleeping  at  his  post,  while 
on  sentry  duty  on  one  of  the  terraces  at 
Windsor  Castle.  Matters  were  likely  to 
go  hard  with  him.  He  declared,  however, 
that  at  the  time  when,  according  to  the 
accusation,  he  was  asleep,  he  heard  St. 
Paul's  clock  strike,  and  (moreover)  that  it 
struck  thirteen  !  The  narrative  further  tells 
that,  on  inquiry,  it  was  found  that  the  clock 
really  had  exhibited  this  strange  irregu- 
larity ;  and  the  poor  fellow  was  acquitted. 
Now  this  is  an  interesting  story,  which 
most  of  us  would  like  to  believe  to  be  true. 
But  Mr.  Walesby,  an  authority  on  clock 
lore,  states  that  there  was  neither  public 
clock  nor  large  bell  at  St.  Paul's  in  the 
time  of  William  of  Orange  ;  the  clock  was 
made  by  Bradley  in  1708,  and  the  bell  by 
Phelps  in  1709,  both  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Anne.  St.  Paul's  bell  may  have  been  heard 
as  far  off  as  Windsor,  but  he  declines  to 
accept  the  statement  on  this  evidence  alone. 

The  stories  relating  to  the  travelling  of 
the  sound  of  great  pieces  of  artillery  are 
numerous,  but,  most  probably,  not  all 
equally  worthy  of  credence.  All  we  can 
do  is  to  take  the  statements  as  they 
stand,  and  then  to  judge  them  by  such 
fair  tests  as  may  offer.  The  Rev.  Hugh 
Salvin,  who  published  a  Journal  in 
1829,  states,  that  when  he  was  chaplain 
on  board  His  Majesty's  ship  Cambridge, 
on  the  South  American  Station,  the  naval 
salutes  at  Chancay  were  heard  at  Callao, 
thirty-five  miles  distant,  although  there  are 
several  projecting  headlands  intervening, 
and  although  the  wind  generally  blows  in 
the  adverse  direction  in  that  region.  The 
same  writer  informs  us,  that  when  the  in- 
cident at  Callao  was  mentioned  to  the  lieu- 
tenant of  His  Majesty's  store-ship  Arab, 
that  officer  stated  that,  on  one  occasion, 
the  evening  gun  at  Plymouth  was  heard  at 
Ilfracombe,  the  one  place  being  on  the 
south  coast,  and  the  other  on  the  north 
coast  of  Devon  ;  the  distance  is  sixty  miles, 
and  there  is  much  intervening  hilly  country. 
Whether  the  lieutenant  himself  heard  the 
sound,  and  whether  he  had  the  means  of 
knowing  for  a  certainty  that  it  came  from 
Plymouth,  we  are  not  told. 

On  the  24th  of  April,  1868,  the  gunners 
of  the  North  Stack  Fog  Gun  Station,  Holy- 
head,  heard  a  booming  sound  directly  from 
the  west ;  or  rather,  the  windows  of  their 
station-house  were  heard  to  clap  repeatedly, 


and  the  whole  station,  which  is  built  on 
Hotyhead  Mountain,  was  subjected  to  a 
kind  of  trembling.  On  comparing  notes, 
it  was  found  that  at  that  very  hour  and  mi- 
nute the  iron-clads  and  artillery  at  Kings- 
town Harbour  fired  a  salute,  when  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  were  embark- 
ing after  their  visit  to  Ireland.  The  dis- 
tance from  Holyhead  Mountain  to  King- 
stown Harbour  is  sixty-two  miles  in  a 
straight  line. 

During  the  first  three  days  of  June,  1666, 
the  English  and  Dutch  fleets  were  in  action 
in  the  German  Ocean,  between  the  Naze 
and  the  North  Foreland.  The  sound  of  the 
firing  was  heard  both  at  Cambridge  and  in 
London.  We  have  this  on  the  authority 
of  Cooper's  Annals  of  Cambridge  in  the 
one  case,  and  Pepy's  Diary  in  the  other. 
But  there  is  a  much  more  remarkable 
anecdote  told  by  Cooper,  connecting  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  with  the  affair,  and  revived 
by  Mr.  Walter  White  in  his  Eastern  Eng- 
land. "  There  is  a  tradition  at  Cambridge, 
that  at  the  beginning  of  June,  1666,  the 
year  in  which  he  began  his  optical  disco- 
veries, Newton,  then  a  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
went  into  the  hall  of  Trinity  College,  and 
mentioned  to  some  of  the  Fellows  that  a 
battle  was  being  fought  between  the  Dutch 
and  the  English,  and  that  the  latter  had  the 
worst  of  it.  The  Fellows  requesting  him 
to  explain  how  he  came  by  his  knowledge, 
he  answered  that,  being  in  the  Observatory 
(then  over  the  gateway  of  the  college),  he 
heard  the  report  of  a  great  firing  of  cannon, 
such  as  could  only  be  between  two  great 
fleets :  and  that,  as  the  sound  grew  louder 
and  louder,  he  concluded  that  they  drew 
near  our  coasts,  and  consequently  that  we 
had  the  worst  of  it — which  the  event 
verified." 

When  an  insurrection  took  place  at 
Messina,  we  are  told  that  the  sound  of  the 
guns  was  heard  at  Syracuse ;  these  two 
Sicilian  towns  are  about  eighty  miles  apart, 
the  straight  line  joining  them  keeping 
pretty  near  the  coast.  When  the  French 
bombarded  Genoa,  the  sound  is  said  to 
have  been  heard  at  Leghorn ;  this,  if  cor- 
rect, denotes  a  journey  of  ninety  miles, 
across  the  blue  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Genoa. 
Ninety  miles  must,  also,  be  about  the 
distance  from  Hounslow  in  Middlesex  to 
Southwold  in  Suffolk  ;  an  explosion  at  the 
powder  mills  near  the  first-named  place, 
somewhat  under  twenty  years  ago,  was 
heard  at  the  latter.  By  this  we  infer  that, 
on  a  particular  day  and  hour,  a  low  rum- 
bling sound  was  heard  at  Southwold,  and 
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that,  according  to  accounts  subsequently 
received,  a  gunpowder  explosion  took  place 
at  Hounslow  on  that  same  day  and  hour. 
This  is  not  the  only  thing  of  the  land  which 
the  Southwold  folk  talk  about.  Messrs. 
Curtis  and  Harvey's  powder  mills  near 
Hounslow  were  subjected  to  another  explo- 
sion, in  March,  1859,  the  sound  of  which,  we 
are  told,  was  distinctly  heard  at  South- 
wold  ;  and  the  following  details  were  given : 
"  Curious  to  say,  the  sound  was  reflected 
upon  the  north  side  of  the  houses,  owing  to 
the  high  ground  about  half  a  mile  distant  in 
that  direction.  A  cottage  standing  about  a 
mile  to  the  south  of  Southwold,  and  of  this 
high  ground,  had  its  northern  windows  so 
shaken  that  some  of  the  panes  of  glass  fell 
out  of  the  leaden  frames."  This  result,  if 
really  due  to  the  assigned  cause,  is  certainly 
very  remarkable.  It  was  believed  at  Here- 
ford, a  few  years  ago,  that  some  of  the  in- 
habitants heard  the  sound  produced  by  the 
explosion  of  a  vessel  laden  with  gunpowder 
in.  the  Mersey;  they  heard  a  strange  rum- 
bling, and  afterwards  found  that  the  ex- 
plosion had  taken  place  at  the  precise  time. 
This  must  be  a  good  round  hundred  miles. 
Hereford  also  professes  to  have  heard  the 
sound  of  the  salutes  at  Portsmouth,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  grand  naval  re.view  given 
in  honour  of  the  Sultan  in  1867  ;  and  this, 
likewise,  must  be  reckoned  as  a  distance  of 
something  like  a  hundred  miles.  This  cor- 
responds very  well  with  a  like  statement 
that  the  review- guns  were  heard  at  Stan- 
ford Park,  in  Worcestershire,  about  as  far 
distant  from  Portsmouth  as  Hereford  is. 

Some  very  curious  discussions  have  taken 
place  concerning  the  sound  of  the  guns 
fired  at  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.  Sir  Emer- 
son Tennent  reports  a  conversation  which 
he  had  on  this  subject  with  the  late  Sir  Ed- 
mund Head.  Sir  Edmund,  when  a  boy  of 
nine  or  ten  years  old,  was  going  to  church 
on  Sunday  morning,  June  the  18th,  1815 ; 
his  father  held  him  by  the  hand,  and  the 
two  were  walking  to  Hythe  church,  in 
Kent.  To  their  surprise,  they  found  the 
congregation  standing  outside  the  church 
door,  although  it  was  eleven  o'clock,  and 
service  was  commencing  within.  They 
were  anxiously  listening  to  the  faint  rever- 
beration of  cannon,  which  came  from  the 
east.  It  became  afterwards  known  that 
the  clock  of  the  church  of  Nivelles  struck 
eleven  as  the  first  gun  was  fired  from  the 
French  centre  at  Waterloo  on  that  day; 
and  it  was  a  fair  inference  that  the  sound 
heard  at  Hythe  proceeded  from  those  guns, 
although  the  distance  can  hardly  be  less 
than  a  hundred  and  ten  miles.  It  was 


afterwards  urged  in  objection,  that,  accord- 
ing to  one  account,  the  battle  did  not  begin 
till  half-past  eleven  ;  but  to  this  there  was 
a  rejoinder,  that  if  the  clock  near  the  field 
of  Waterloo  kept  Brussels  time,  and  that 
at  Hythe  kept  Greenwich  time,  or  even 
Hythe  time,  the  difference  of  longitude 
would  go  far  to  fill  up  this  gap.  Hythe 
was  not  the  only  place  in  the  south-east  of 
England  where,  it  is  believed,  the  noise  of 
the  Waterloo  guns  was  heard.  On  the  after- 
noon of  that  eventful  Sunday,  a  gentle- 
man residing  at  Walmer  was  walking  in 
his  garden,  when  his  attention  was  arrested 
by  a  delicate  convulsive  movement  of  the 
sandy  soil,  as  if  it  were  being  invisibly 
shaken.  He  called  the  attention  of  his 
old  gardener  to  this  circumstance,  who  re- 
plied, "  Then,  sir,  there's  firing  going  on 
t'other  side ;  I  have  seen  this  afore  when 
there  has  been  fighting."  It  is  not  re- 
corded that  an  actual  sound  was  heard 
on  this  occasion ;  but  this  kind  of  earth- 
trembling  is  quite  within  the  scope  of 
such  phenomena.  Some  difficulty  arises  in 
understanding  these  matters  when  it  is 
asserted  that  the  sound  of  the  same  guns 
was  not  heard  by  General  Colville's  force, 
guarding  the  Moiis  road  at  a  distance  of 
not  more  than  a  dozen  miles  from.  Waterloo. 
Men  of  science,  however,  are  conversant 
with  the  fact,  that  different  layers  or  strata 
of  atmosphere,  hovering  over  a  particular 
spot,  may,  in  hot  weather,  have  different 
degrees  of  density  and  moisture,  affecting 
unequally  their  power  of  conveying  sonorous 
vibrations  to  a  distance.  Nevertheless,  the 
facts  ought  to  be  stated  honestly,  whether 
they  seem  to  tell  for  or  against  any  par- 
ticular theory.  Not  only  in  Kent,  but 
further  north,  was  the  same  belief  held. 
Some  of  the  inhabitants  at  Sizewell  Gap, 
near  Aldborough,  in  Suffolk,  heard  sounds 
at  the  very  time  of  the  battle,  which  seemed 
to  them  to  come  from  the  German  Ocean. 

Many  other  distances,  fully  equal  to 
that  between  Waterloo  and  the  south-east 
coasts  of  England,  are  recorded  as  having 
been  traversed  by  sound.  The  bombard- 
ment of  Antwerp,  in  1832,  was  heard  on 
the  beach  at  Southwold,  in  Suffolk,  a  place 
at  which,  as  we  have  seen,  several  of  these 
examples  have  been  noted.  Southey,  in  his 
Omniana,  narrates  that  the  firing  at  the 
sieges  of  Rosas  and  Gerona,  in  the  Succes- 
sion War,  was  heard  distinctly  at  Rieux,  in 
Languedoc,  a  town  built  where  the  little 
river  Rise  falls  into  the  Garonne,  forty-five 
French  leagues  from  the  nearest  of  these 
fortresses  in  a  straight  line,  and  with  the 
Pyrenees  intervening.  If  these  arc  French 
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posting  leagues,  this  must  be  fully  equal  to 
the  Waterloo  distance.  It  has  been  urged,  in 
objection  to  this  narrative,  that  the  inter- 
vening mountains  would  cut  off  the  sound ; 
but  it  may  very  well  be  that  the  sound  tra- 
velled through  the  valley  of  the  Rise,  walled 
in  by  mountains  on  both  sides,  and  that 
the  pulsations  of  the  air  were  thus  driven 
onward  as  along  a  trough.  On  Sunday, 
the  8th  of  August,  1858,  a  gentleman  was 
walking,  after  morning  service,  near  the 
Fort  Field  at  Sidmouth,  in  Devon.  A 
rumbling  sound,  like  that  of  thunder,  or 
great  guns,  was  more  or  less  audible  for 
some  time,  and  attracted  his  attention.  As 
the  sky  was  without  a  cloud,  he  could  scarcely 
attribute  it  to  thunder ;  and,  as  it  was 
Sunday,  and  there  was  no  fleet  at  that 
time  in  Torbay,  he  did  not  know  how  to  attri- 
bute it  to  guns.  Others,  however,  who  also 
heard  the  sound,  asked  whether  it  might 
not  come  from  Cherbourg  ?  It  was  known 
that  Queen  Victoria  had  been  visiting  the 
Emperor  at  Cherbourg ;  and  it  afterwards 
transpired  that,  on  Sunday,  the  8th,  after 
the  Queen  had  departed,  the  Emperor  em- 
barked on  board  the  line-of-battle  ship 
Bretagne,  for  Brest,  and  was  saluted  by 
the  ships  and  batteries  at  Cherbourg.  If 
this  was  the  sound  heard  at  Sidmouth,  it 
must  have  travelled  a  good  hundred  and 
ten  miles.  On  the  "  Glorious  First  of 
June,"  1794,  when  Howe  defeated  the 
French  fleet  off  Ushant,  persons  on  the 
south  coast  of  Cornwall  heard  a  distant 
and  long-continued  noise  of  cannon;  sea- 
faring men  declared  that  there  must  be  a 
naval  action  going  on  somewhere ;  and 
when  the  news  of  Howe's  victory  reached 
England,  there  was  a  general  concurrence 
of  belief  that  the  English  and  French 
guns  had  produced  the  sound  which  had 
been  heard.  The  distance  from  the  Cornish 
coast  to  Ushant  is  about  equal  to  that  from 
Sidmouth  to  Cherbourg. 

Still  greater  distances  remain  to  be 
mentioned.  Guns  fired  at  Carlskrona  were 
on  one  occasion  heard  across  the  southern 
extremity  of  Sweden,  and  then  across  the 
strait  called  the  Sound,  to  Denmark  :  a  dis- 
tance very  little  short  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty  miles.  In  1855,  when  a  gentleman 
was  riding  with  a  naval  officer  near  the 
north  coast  of  Norfolk,  the  latter  stopped, 
and  said,  "  Listen  !  the  fleet  saluting  in  the 
Downs  before  it  sails  for  the  Baltic  !"  He 
counted  the  number  of  guns  which  denotes 
an  admiral's  salute.  It  was  the  day  and 
hour  when  Sir  Charles  Napier  started  with 
the  Baltic  fleet,  in  the  second  year  of  the 
war  with  Russia.  During  the  late  civil 


war  in  America,  the  noise  of  the  firing  at 
the  battle  of  Gettysburg  is  said  to  have 
been  heard  at  Greensbury  in  Pennsylvania ; 
the  distance  between  these  places  is  nearly 
a  hundred  and  thirty  miles,  and  there  are 
several  spurs  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains 
lying  between  them.  Of  course,  when  we 
come  to  distances  far  exceeding  this,  great 
caution  must  be  observed  in  crediting  the 
stories  we  are  told.  Thus,  in  1685,  Dr. 
Hearn,  a  physician  in  Sweden,  is  said  to 
have  heard  the  firing  of  the  guns  which 
announced  the  death  of  a  member  of  the 
royal  family :  the  firing  being  at  Stock- 
holm, and  Dr.  Hearn  at  a  place  a  hundred 
and  eighty  miles  distance.  It  'may  be  so ; 
but  corroborative  testimony  seems  to  be 
needed.  Still  more  may  we  be  allowed  to 
doubt  whether  the  sound  of  a  naval  action, 
fought  between  the  English  and  the  Dutch 
in  the  German  Ocean  in  1674,  was  heard 
at  Shrewsbury,  and  on  the  confines  of 
North  Wales,  two  hundred  miles  distant 
from  the  scene  of  action. 

As  to  meteorological  and  volcanic  phe- 
nomena, which  lie  beyond  the  limit  of 
man's  control,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
guess  the  maximum  distance  to  which 
sounds  will  penetrate.  When  the  meteor 
or  fire-ball  of  1719  burst  in  the  air,  at  a 
height  of  'nearly  seventy  miles  above  the 
earth's  surface,  it  sounded  like  a  large 
cannon,  or  even — as  some  said — a  broad- 
side. When  the  great  meteor  of  1783, 
half  a  mile  in  diameter,  rushed  along  with 
a  speed  of  twenty  miles  a  second,  and  at  a 
height  of  fifty  miles,  it  gave  out  a  sort  of 
hissing,  rumbling  sound.  These  distances 
may  not  appear  very  great ;  but  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that,  at  such  high  altitudes, 
the  atmosphere  is  of  extraordinary  tenuity, 
little  fitted  to  convey  any  sonorous  impulses 
whatever.  Geologists  and  physical  geo- 
graphers have  placed  upon  record  the  fact 
that,  in  1815,  the  Tomboro  Mountain,  in 
the  island  of  Sumbawa,  was  in  a  state  of 
volcanic  activity  from  April  to  July ;  and 
that  on  one  particular  day  the  noise  of  the 
frightful  convulsion  was  heard  as  far  off 
as  Ternate,  seven  hundred  miles,  and  even 
at  Sumatra,  nine  hundred  miles  distant  in 
the  opposite  direction.  According  to  the 
account  given  by  Sir  Stamford  Raffles, 
this  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  ter- 
rible volcanic  eruptions  on  record.  Of 
twelve  thousand  persons  living  on  the 
island,  all  were  destroyed  except  a  mere 
handful.  Hurricanes  arose  which  carried 
up  into  the  air  men  and  horses,  as  well  as 
trees  uprooted  from  the  ground.  Lava 
ashes  fell  in  such  prodigious  abundance  as 
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to  darken  the  air  two  or  three  hundred 
miles  off,  and  to  form  a  bed  in  the  sea  two 
feet  thick  and  several  miles  wide,  which 
produced  a  shoal  on  the  west  side  of 
Sumatra.  In  Java,  these  ashes  produced 
a  darkness  more  intense  than  that  of  night. 
The  sea  rose  suddenly  on  the  coast  of 
Sumbawa  from  two  to  twelve  feet,  causing 
a  wave  which  rushed  violently  up  all  the 
rivers,  and  placed  the  town  of  Tomboro 
under  water.  So  far  as  we  are  aware,  this 
distance  is  the  greatest  at  which  sound  has 
ever  been  heard. 


ON  THE  THAMES— JULY. 

TUHNED  the  mill  to  measured  music,  fell  in  soft  cas- 
cades the  spray, 

Throwing  clouds  of  silver  showers  on  the  eddies  clear  as 
they; 

Leapt  the  troutliug  idly  darting  from  some  root-encircled 
spot, 

Bent  the  bulrush,  blushed  the  mallow,  smiled  the  blue 
forget-me-not. 

Sailed  the  white  swans  by  the  rushes,  fanned  their  proud 

wings  in  the  breeze, 
Pell  the  flakes  of  summer  blossom  from  the  overladen 

trees ; 
Sang  the  river  with  a  ripple  of  its  clear  and  crystal 

stream, 
As  the  sleeper  stirs  in  slumber  at  the  bidding  of  a 

dream. 

Whistled  loud  the  sturdy  rustic,  though  no  longer  sped 

the  plough, 
Chirped  the  cricket  in  the  clover,  chirped  the  brown 

wren  on  the  bough ; 
Oh,  that  sin  should  e'er  beset  us  from  the  moment  of  OUT 

birth; 
Oh,  that  grief  should  ever  sadden  this  glad  garden-land 

of  Earth ! 

Lay  the  miller's  boy  a-dreaming  in  the  flower- sprinkled 

grass, 
Blithely  carolled,  in  the  morning  air,  the  miller's  comely 

lass; 
Hearts  are  tuned  to  Nature's  music,  when  her  face  is 

smiling  fair, 
And  'tis  happiness  in  summer  but  to  feel  the  sun  and 

air. 

Oh,  that   flowers  e'er  should  wither;  oh,  that  storms 

should  e'er  arise 
To  draw  their  sombre  veiling  o'er  the  calm  blue  of  the 

skies! 
Yet  it  is  so,  it  must  be  so  :  we  could  have  no  daybreak 

bright 
If  it  were  not  that  the  dawn  must  be  preceded  by  the 

night ! 
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IN  a  recent  paper*  we  quoted  the  asser- 
tion of  somebody  who  ought  to  have 
known  better,  that  "in  spite  of  the 
glory  of  their  navy,  the  English  have  only 
one  thoroughly  good  sea  song,  which, 
singularly  enough,  was  written  by  Mr. 
Hoare,  an  Irishman."  Shades  of  Martyn 
Parker,  Lord  Buckhurst,  John  Gay,  James 


*  See  ALL  THB  YEAB  EOUHD,  New  Series,  vol.  iii., 
p.  616. 


Thomson,  David  Garrick,  Charles  and 
Thomas  Dibdin,  and  Thomas  Campbell — 
what  would  you  say  to  this  astounding 
piece  of  information  if  it  could  reach  you  in 
Elysium  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  "  tho- 
roughly good"  English  sea  songs,  not 
written  by  Irishmen  (a  people  who  ma^e 
first-rate  soldiers,  but  very  bad  sailors), 
may  be  reckoned  by  scores,  if  not  by  hun- 
dreds, and  form  a  branch  of  English  litera- 
ture that  reflects  honour  on  the  patriotic 
poets  who  devoted  their  genius  to  celebrate 
the  naval  triumphs  of  their  country. 

It  was  not  until  the  days  of  Cromwell 
that  the  prowess  of  Great  Britain  upon  the 
ocean  became  so  much  superior  to  that  of 
Holland,  France,  and  Spain,  as  to  stir  up 
the  pride  of  the  people,  and  provoke  an 
enthusiasm  which  the  poets  put  into- 
language,  and  the  musicians  into  music. 
Previous  to  that  time  England  scarcely 
possessed  any  sea  songs,  properly  so-called. 
Amid  the  snatches  of  old  songs  and  lyrics 
that  are  scattered  through  the  plays  of 
Shakespeare,  there  is  no  trace  of  a  sea 
song,  unless  Stephano's  song  in  the  Tem- 
pest, The  Master,  the  Swabber,  the  Boat- 
swain, and  I,  can  be  so  considered.  Ben 
Jonson,  and  his  contemporary  dramatists, 
are  equally  silent.  The  earliest  English  sea 
song  extant,  as  far  as  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered, dates  from  1576.  It  is  a  very  poor- 
composition,  and  refers  only  to  sea  life  in 
the  merchant  service.  The  second  stanza 
shows  that  fighting  was  not  in  the  mind  of 
the  minstrel  who  wrote  it : 

Our  flags  be  new  trimmed,  sit  flaunting  aloft, 
Our  ship  for  swift  swimming,  oh,  she  doth  excel, 

We  fear  no  enemies,  we've  escaped  them  oft, 
Of  all  ships  that  swimmeth  she  beareth  the  bell. 

The  first  real,  unmistakable,  sea  song 
that  ever  became  popular  in  England  was 
Martyn  Parker's  song,  Ye  Gentlemen  of 
England,  to  the  old  air  of  The  Stormy 
Winds  do  Blow.  The  earliest  copy  is  in 
the  Pepys'  Collection,  and  is  entitled 
"  Saylers  for  my  Money  ;  a  new  ditty  com- 
posed in  the  praise  of  saylers  and  sea 
affairs,  briefly  showing  the  nature  of  so 
worthy  a  calling  and  effects  of  their  in- 
dustry, to  the  tune  of  the  Jovial  Cobbler." 
After  the  restoration  of  Charles  the  Second, 
the  song  was  remodelled,  improved,  ex- 
tended, and  continually  altered  whenever 
a  sea  fight  and  a  victory  called  for  the  ad- 
dition of  a  new  name  and  a  new  event  to 
British, history.  The  brave  old  song  be- 
came braver  and  braver  as  time  rolled  on, 
with  such  spirited  interpolations  as  the  fol- 
lowing stanza  every  now  and  then  intro- 
duced : 
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If  enemies  oppose  us 

When  England  is  at  war 
With  any  foreign  nation, 

We'll  fear  not  wound  or  scar ; 
Our  roaring  guns  shall  teach  them 

Our  valour  for  to  know, 
Whilst  they  reel  on  the  keel 

And  the  stormy  winds  do  blow. 

Nearly  a  century  and  a  half  after  its  first 
inception,  this  famous  song  became  the 
model  of  one  still  more  famous  by  Thomas 
Campbell,  perhaps  the  most  magnificent 
lyric  in  the  English  or  any  other  language, 
Ye  Mariners  of  England — a  poem  sufficient 
to  build  up  an  enduring  reputation  for  its 
author,  even  if  he  had  not  written  another 
equally  noble,  The  Battle  of  the  Baltic,  to 
say  nothing  of  such  classical  poems  as 
The  Pleasures  of  Hope,  and  Gertrude  of 
"Wyoming.  At  all  events,  we  are  not  in- 
debted for  this  song  to  Mr.  Hoare,  an  Irish- 
man, but  to  a  Scotsman  with  an  English 
pen,  and  a  true  British  heart.  In  this 
immortal  composition  every  word  is  effec- 
tive, every  idea  is  grand,  every  sentiment 
is  patriotic,  and  the  whole  rings  and  swells 
with  such  inherent  and  sonorous  music,  as 
to  scarcely  need  the  aid  of  the  musical 
composer.  What  martial  ardour  it  has 
inspired,  and  what  sea-battles  it  has  helped 
our  sailors  to  win  against  odds,  will  never 
be  known.  It  was  first  published,  seventy- 
one  years  ago,  in  the  Morning  Chronicle, 
and  has  certainly  been  worth,  at  a  mode- 
rate computation,  if  such  moral  values  can 
be  computed,  the  strength  of  a  thousand 
men  per  annum  to  the  fighting  force  of  the 
British  navy. 

After  Martyn  Parker's  renowned  lyric,  the 
next  sea  song,  in  point  of  date,  that  became 
popular,  was  Lord  Buckhurst's  (after- 
wards the  Earl  of  Dorset)  To  All  You 
Ladies  now  on  Land,  We  Men  at  Sea  Indite. 
Lord  Buckhurst  was  a  volunteer  in  the 
Dutch  war  of  1665,  and  served  with  Ad- 
miral the  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  James 
the  Second,  in  the  battle  of  June  the  3rd, 
off  Harwich,  when  the  Dutch  were  de- 
feated with  the  loss  of  eighteen  ships  cap- 
tured, and  fourteen  destroyed.  The  song 
was  written  before  the  battle,  and  is  a 
weak  and  spiritless  effusion,  with  a  silly, 
though  then  fashionable  chorus  of  "Fal- 
lal-la." Had  it  been  written  after,  and  in 
celebration  of  the  battle,  it  might  have 
worn  a  more  heroic  complexion,  and  been 
longer  and  more  honourably  remembered. 
The  next  in  order  was  an  infinitely  better 
song  in  celebration  of  the  great  battles 
under  Admiral  Russell,  in  May,  1692,  when, 
after  a  fight  that  lasted  off  and  on  for  five 
days,  he  utterly  routed,  and  all  but  de- 


stroyed the  French  fleet  off  Cape  La  Hogue, 
and  inflicted  the  most  serious  blow  on  the 
power  of  France  that  had  been  known 
since  Cressy  and  Agincourt.  The  song 
appears  in  the  song-books  of  the  period 
under  the  title  of  Thursday  in  the  Morn, 
and  bears  its  own  chronology  in  the  first 
stanza : 

Thursday  in  the  morn,  the  nineteenth  of  May, 

Recorded  be  for  ever  the  famous  'ninety-two, 
Brave  Russell  did  discern  by  break  of  day 

The  lofty  sails  of  France,  advancing  to. 
"  All  hands  aloft !"  they  cry ; 

"  Let  English  courage  shine, 

Let  fly  a  culverine. 

The  signal  of  the  line. 
Let  ev'ry  man  supply  his  gun. 

Follow  me, 

You  shall  see 
That  the  battle  it  will  soon  be  won." 

The  poet  who  wrote  this  song  was  no 
mellifluous,  mincing,  mealy-mouthed  min- 
strel, but  one  who  spoke  the  words  that  . 
came  uppermost ;  those  words  the  strongest 
and  the  best  he  could  have  used,  consider- 
ing that  rough  sailors  and  an  unlettered 
populace  were  to  sing  his  song.  It  speedily 
became  a  favourite,  in  consequence  of  its 
simplicity  and  directness,  of  the  admirable 
old  tune  to  which  it  was  sung,  and  of  its 
adaptation  to  the  patriotic  passion  and  ex- 
citement of  the  moment.  A  vivid  account 
of  this  battle,  and  of  those  minor  struggles 
which  succeeded  it,  appears  in  Lord  Ma- 
caulay's  History  of  England. 

The  next  great  sea  song,  to  this  day  a 
popular  favourite,  after  the  lapse  of  more 
than  a  century  and  a  half,  was  Black-eyed 
Susan,  by  John  Gay.  This  was  a  song  of 
love  and  not  of  war.  It  took  captive  the 
hearts  of  all  the  sailors  and  young  ladies  of 
the  time,  and  has  been  familiarised  in  our 
day  and  endowed  with  a  new  lease  of  life  by 
Douglas  Jerrold's  comedy,  with  the  same 
title,  and  by  the  remembrance  of  the 
acting  of  Mr.  T.  P.  Cooke  in  the  character 
of  William.  Few  songs  in  any  language 
have  had  such  a  "run."  It  has  had  the 
merit  of  being  as  agreeable  in  the  drawing- 
room  among  the  ladies  as  among  the 
rough-handed,  but  tender-hearted,  sailors 
of  the  forecastle.  About  the  same  period 
several  genuine  forecastle  songs,  inspired 
by  the  gallantry  and  fate  of  Admiral 
Benbow,  came  into  vogue.  These  songs 
were  not  intended  to  be  fashionable,  but 
they  took  possession  of  the  minds  of  the 
men,  and  of  the  officers  too  sometimes,  in 
those  days,  when  English  officers  and  gen- 
tlemen did  not  think  it  beneath  their 
dignity  to  sing  at  the  mess-table  after  the 
removal  of  the  cloth.  One  of  them  began : 
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Come  all  ye  jolly  sailors  bold, 

Lend  an  ear — lend  an  ear — 
Come  all  you  sailors  bold, 

Lend  an  ear. 

'Tis  of  our  admiral's  fame, 
Brave  Benbow  called  by  name, 
How  he  fought  on  the  main, 

You  shallhear — you  shall  hear. 

Admiral  Benbow  was  a  great  favourite 
among  the  sailors,  who,  then  as  now,  would 
cheerfully  forgive  any  fault  in  a  com- 
mander, if  he  were  but  brave.  And  Ben- 
bow  was  in  his  day  and  profession  amongst 
the  very  bravest  of  the  brave  men  who 
have  helped  to  make  England  the  first 
naval  power  in  the  world.  The  admiral's 
last  battle  was  in  West  India  waters  in 
January,  1702,  when  he  assailed  a  French 
fleet,  of  force  far  superior  to  his  own; 
behaved  very  gallantly/  was  severely 
wounded,  and  would,  it  was  universally 
thought  in  England  when  the  facts  became 
known,  have  gained  a  great  victory,  had 
not  four  of  his  ships  neglected  to  come  to 
his  assistance.  The  four  offenders  were 
tried  by  court-martial ;  two  of  them,  Cap- 
tains Kirby  and  Ware,  were  shot,  a  third 
died  before  trial,  and  the  fourth,  who  ap- 
peared to  have  been  stupid  rather  than 
cowardly  or  mutinous,  was  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  for  life.  The  admiral  died 
of  his  wounds  shortly  afterwards.  The 
most  noted  of  the  many  songs  that  bear 
his  name  was  inspired  by  this  last  achieve- 
ment, and  was  not  unfrequently  to  be 
heard  in  Greenwich  Hospital,  before  the 
removal  of  the  old  sailors.  The  air  to 
which  it  is  sung  is  a  characteristic  old 
English  melody,  and  the  literature  of  the 
composition,  though  by  no  means  classical, 
is  good  enough  for  its  purpose,  and  tells 
the  story  plainly,  and  in  words  such  as 
sailors  can  understand.  Its  first  stanza 
runs: 

Oh  !  we  sailed  to  Virginia  and  thence  to  Fayal, 
Where  we  watered  our  shipping,  and  then  we  weigh'd 

all, 

Full  in  view  on  the  seas,  boys,  seven  sail  we  did  espy  ! 
Oh !  we  manned  our  capstan,  and  weigh'd  speedilie  ! 

The  song  concludes,  after  five  historical 
verses  describing  the  battle  : 

Come  all  you  brave  fellows,  wherever  you've  been, 
Let  us  drink  to  the  health  of  our  King  and  our  Queen, 
And  another  good  health  to  the  girls  that  we  know, 
And  a  third  in  remembrance  of  brave  Admiral  Benbow. 

The  famous  song,  ode,  or  anthem,  of 
Rule  Britannia,  is  quite  as  much  a  military 
as  a  naval  song ;  but  may,  from  its  cele- 
brated chorus  of 

Rule  Britannia  !  Britannia  rules  the  waves ! 
Britons  never  will  be  slaves, 

be  included  among  the  maritime  lyrics.    It 


was  written  by  James  Thomson,  author  of 
the  Seasons,  amended  by  Lord  Boling- 
broke,  and  produced,  in  1740,  with  the 
music  expressly  composed  for  it  by  Dr. 
Arne,  in  the  Masque  of  Alfred,  at  Clifden 
House,  near  Maidenhead,  then  tenanted  by 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  occasion  was 
to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  the  young 
Princess  Augusta.  The  Prince  of  Wales, 
afterwards  George  the  Second,  the  same 
who  said  "  he  hated  Boetry  and  Bainting," 
did  not  understand  the  words,  but  he  ap- 
preciated the  subject  and  the  music.  The 
song  speedily  became  popular,  and  still 
promises,  as  Southey  said  of  it,  "  to  be  the 
political  hymn  of  this  country,  as  long  as 
she  maintains  her  power." 

A  spirited,  though  somewhat  doleful 
ballad,  very  popular  in  its  day,  was  written 
by  Glover,  the  author  of  Leonidas,  in  1739, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  taking  of  Portobello 
from  the  Spanish  by  the  fleet  under  Ad- 
miral Vernon.  It  was  entitled  Admiral 
Hosier's  Ghost,  and  set  forth  the  wrongs 
endured  by  that  gallant  sailor  thirteen 
years  previously,  when  he,  too,  could  have 
taken  Portobello,  had  he  not  received  what 
the  nation  considered  the  "  shameful  order" 
not  to  fight.  The  ghost  of  the  Admiral 
is  supposed  to  rise  from  the  water  in  the 
moonlight,  together  with  three  thousand 
other  ghosts  of  British  officers  and  seamen, 
while  Hosier  conjures  Admiral  Vernon  to 
carry  home  to  England  the  recital  of  his 
sad  story : 

I,  by  twenty  sail  attended, 

Did  this  Spanish  town  affright ; 
Nothing  then  its  wealth  defended, 

But  my  orders  "  not  to  fight !" 
Oh !  that  in  the  rolling  ocean, 

I  had  cast  them  with  disdain ! 
And  obeyed  my  heart's  warm  motion, 

To  have  quelled  the  pride  of  Spain. 

*  u#  *  * 

Thus  like  thee,  proud  Spain  dismaying, 

And  her  galleons  leading  home, 
Though  condemned  for  disobeying, 

I  had  met  a  traitor's  doom ; 
To  have  fallen,  my  country  crying, 

"  He  has  played  an  English  part !" 
Ilad  been  better  far  than  dying, 

Of  a  grieved  and  broken  heart. 

"  This  song,"  says  Ritson,  "  was  written 
with  a  design  to  incense  the  public  against 
the  maladministration  of  Sir  Robert  Wai- 
pole."  It  was  sung  to  the  old  air  of  an- 
other sea  song  of  no  merit,  Come  and  Listen 
to  my  Ditty,  all  You  Jolly  Hearts  of  Gold ; 
an  air  that  shortly  afterwards  was  intro- 
duced to  the  public  under  better  auspices 
by  Mr.  G.  A.  Stevens,  with  perhaps  the 
most  popular  of  the  sea  songs  that  continue 
to  be  suag  by  sailors.  This  song  describes 
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all  the  incidents  of  a  storm  in  nautical  lan- 
guage and  with  true  nautical  correctness  : 

Cease  rude  Boreas,  blustering  railer, 

List  ye  landsmen  all  to  me, 
Messmates,  hear  a  brother  sailor, 

Sing  the  dangers  of  the  sea. 

ThoiTgh  antiquated,  it  maintains  its  ground 
in  the  forecastle,  and  may  still  be  heard  of 
occasionally  in  the  maritime  quarters  of 
East  London  and  Liverpool,  and  other 
great  ports  in  the  Old  World  and  the  New. 
A  sea  song  very  popular  in  the  middle 
of  the  last  century  was  Captain  Death, 
relating  to  the  captain  of  the  Terrible,  who 
was  killed  in  an  engagement  with  the 
French  in  December,  1757.  It  was  a  tra- 
dition in  the  navy  that  the  Terrible  had 
not  only  a  man  named  Death  for  her  cap- 
tain, but  one  named  Devil,  or  Deville,  for 
her  first  lieutenant;  and  a  third  named 
Ghost,  for  her  surgeon.  It  was  added,  to 
complete  the  ominous  series  of  names  con- 
nected with  the  ship,  that  she  was  fitted 
out  at  Execution  Dock.  The  second  stanza 
will  suffice  as  a  specimen  : 

His  ship  was  the  Terrible,  dreadful  to  see, 

His  crew  were  as  brave  and  gallant  as  he ; 

Two  hundred  and  more  was  their  good  complement, 

And  no  braver  fellows  to  sea  ever  went. 

Each  man  was  determined  to  spend  his  last  breath, 

In  fighting  for  Britain  and  brave  Captain  Death. 

The  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century 
was  prolific  in  sea  songs,  and  produced, 
among  others,  that  particular  sea  song  by 
an  Irish  gentleman,  which  elicited  the 
singular  mis-statement  already  mentioned, 
that  it  was  the  only  thoroughly  good  one 
that  the  naval  glory  of  England  had  in- 
spired. The  song,  very  excellent  of  its 
kind,  was  written  by  Mr.  Prince  Hoare, 
who  was  born  in  1754,  and  died  at  the  age 
of  eighty :  and  was  inspired  by  the  dashing 
act  of  the  captain  of  the  little  frigate  the 
Arethusa  in  attacking  and  defeating  the 
formidable  French  line-of-battle  ship  La 
Belle  Poule : 

On  deck  five  hundred  men  did  dance, 
The  stoutest  they  could  find  in  France : 
We  with  two  hundred  did  advance, 

On  board  of  the  Arethusa. 
Our  captain  hailed  the  Frenchman  "  Ho  !" 
The  Frenchman  then  cried  out  "  Hallo  !" 

"  Bear  down,"  said  we, 

"  To  our  admiral's  lee !" 

'  No,  no,"  said  the  Frenchman,  "  that  can't  be  :" 
"  Then  I  must  lug  you  along  with  me  !" 

Says  the  saucy  Arethusa. 

The  fight  was  off  the  Frenchman's  land, 
We  forced  them  back  upon  the  strand, 
And  fought  till  not  a  stick  would  stand, 

Of  the  gallant  Arethusa. 
And  now  we've  driven  the  foe  ashore, 
Never  to  fight  with  Britons  more, 


Let  each  fill  a  glass 

To  his  favourite  lass, 
A  health  to  the  captain  and  officers  true, 
And  all  that  belong  to  the  jovial  crew, 

On  board  of  the  Arethusa ! 

This  rattling  song  was  arranged  to  an  old 
English  air  by  Shield,  the  celebrated  com- 
poser, and  deserves  all  praise — except  the 
one  given  by  its  too  enthusiastic  admirer, 
that  it  is  the  only  good  one  of  its  kind  in 
our  literature.  Among  other  and  very 
numerous  exceptions  to  this  ultra -Irish 
assertion  is  the  bold  song  of  David 
Garrick,  the  music  by  Dr.  Arne : 

Hearts  of  oak  are  our  ships, 
Gallant  tars  are  our  men ; 
We  always  are  ready, 
Steady,  boys,  steady ! 
We'll  fight  and  we'll  conquer  again  and  again ! 

Those  who  remember  the  singing  of 
John  Braham  will  be  reminded  of  a  very 
admirable  sea  song,  The  Bay  of  Biscay; 
not  a  song  of  love,  war,  or  wine,  which 
Aiken,  a  great  critic,  contended  were  the 
only  admissible  subjects,  but  about  the 
manifold  perils  that  confront  "those  who 
go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships."  This  was, 
perhaps,  John  Braham's  masterpiece  for 
dramatic  effect — a  good  song  to  a  good 
tune,  affording  scope  for  the  best  energies 
of  a  good  actor  and  singer.  After  de- 
scribing the  danger  of  the  "  poor  devoted 
bark,"  where  she  lay,  all  the  day  in  the  Bay 
of  Biscay,  the  final  burst  of  excitement,  when 
the  sail  of  the  ship  that  was  to  rescue  the 
crew  from  the  foundering  vessel  appeared 
in  sight,  always,  as  the  phrase  is,  "  took  the 
audience  by  storm:'* 

A  sail  in  sight  appears, 
We  hail  her  with  three  cheers, 
Now  we  sail,  with  the  gale, 
From  the  Bay  of  Biscay  O ! 

The  Mid  Watch,  by  Richard  Brinsley 
Sheridan,  is  another  song  of  the  same  era 
and  character,  when  all  the  talk  of  English- 
men was  of  the  sea,  and  of  sea  heroes,  and 
when  the  theatres  found  nothing  so  certain 
"to  draw"  as  a  sea  subject. 

But  a  greater  writer  of  sea  songs  than 
any  who  had  hitherto  appeared  was  at  hand, 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  his  time,  as  the 
popular  poet  must  always  be,  even  though 
his  popularity  may  be  as  evanescent  as  the 
feeling  which  gave  it  birth.  This  poet  was 
Charles  Dibdin,  one  who  must  be  con- 
sidered the  best  song  writer  England  has 
produced,  and  who  ranks  with  Burns  in 
Scotland,  with  Beranger  in  France,  and 
with  Moore  in  Ireland.  It  was  his  par- 
donable and  justifiable  boast  towards  the 
close  of  his  career,  "  that  his  songs  had 
been  considered  an  object  of  national 
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consequence;  that  they  had  been  the 
solace  of  sailors  in  long  voyages,  in 
storms,  and  in  battles,"  and  that  "  they 
had  been  quoted  in  mutinies  to  the  restora- 
tion of  order  and  discipline."  Dibdin's  sea 
songs,  as  has  been  observed  by  the  editor 
of  the  Illustrated  Book  of  English  Songs, 
"  are  intensely  and  entirely  English.  They 
are  English  in  their  sound  feeling,  in  their 
contempt  of  danger,  in  their  rude  gaiety, 
and  in  their  true-heartedness.  They  are 
quite  as  English  even  in  their  prejudices, 
and  would  not  suit  the  sailors  of  any  other 
nation.  Every  reader  and  hearer  knows, 
though  he  may  never  have  been  at  sea, 
though  he  may  not  have  mixed  with  sailors, 
and  though  he  may  have  received  only  the 
old  traditionary  or  stage  notions  of  their 
character,  that  the  pictures  are  true,  that 
the  feelings  are  real,  and  such  as  no  stranger 
could  have  invented,  just  as  sometimes  in 
a  portrait  we  know  it  to  be  a  likeness  from 
those  little  peculiar  traits,  which  carry  con- 
viction, though  we  may  never  have  seen 
the  individual  represented.  Who  can  mis- 
take the  character  of  Poor  Jack  ?  Who 
does  not  feel  that  he  is  a  genuine  English- 
man and  a  true-hearted  sailor,  and  that 
there  is  no  sailor  like  him  on  the  ocean, 
either  for  his  peculiar  virtues  or  his  peculiar 
failings  ?  Every  page  of  Charles  Dibdin's 
excellent  songs  supplies  a  new  variety,  and 
though  every  song  seems  the  genuine  ex- 
perience of  the  sentiment  of  a  British  sailor 
that  lived  and  moved  and  had  his  being 
among  us,  and  not  a  stage  sailor  made  up 
for  show,  to  captivate  the  imagination  of 
the  groundlings,  there  is  but  little  repe- 
tition of  sentiment  or  imagery." 

The  songs  of  Charles  Dibdin,  if  not  in 
every  library,  as  they  ought  to  be,  are  too 
well  known  to  justify  large  quotation. 
Space  only  allows  me  to  specify  as  being 
the  most  admirable,  Poor  Jack ;  Tom 
Bowling;  Lovely  Nan;  Blow  High,  Blow 
Low ;  Nothing  Like  Grog ;  The  Jolly  Young 
Waterman ;  Yeo  !  Heave,  Ho ;  The  Flowing 
Can ;  The  Sailor's  Journal ;  The  Carfmdo ; 
Tom  Tough ;  and  last,  and  perhaps  greatest, 
the  immortal  song  of  True  Courage,  with  its 
racy  commencement : 

"Why,  what's  that  to  you,  if  my  eyes  I'm  a  wiping  ? 

A  tear  is  a  pleasure  d'ye  see  in  its  way ; 
'Tis  nonsense  for  trifles,  I  own,  to  be  piping, 

But  they  that  han't  pity,  why  I  pities  they ! 

Dibdin  wrote  in  the  plain  vernacular, 
always  well — always  to  the  point ;  and  if 
he  had  a  fault,  which  I  am  loth  even  to 
hint  at  in  so  admirable  a  lyrist — it  was 
that  he  pitched  his  note,  notwithstanding  all 
his  plainness  of  style,  a  little  too  high  in 


tone  for  the  taste  and  the  intellect  of  the 
audience  for  which  he  wrote.  Indeed,  it  has 
been  doubted  whether  sailors  ever  actually 
sang  Dibdin's  songs  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  justify  the  assertion  that  they  were 
popular  among  the  class  for  which  they 
were  intended.  But  popular  or  not  popular, 
their  merit  is  none  the  less ;  and  were  it 
only  for  his  good  intentions,  his  patriotic 
spirit,  and  his  brave  performance  at  a  time 
when,  without  an  all- conquering  navy, 
Great  Britain  would  have  lost  her  high 
place  in  the  commonwealth  of  Christian 
nations,  Charles  Dibdin,  alive,  deserved 
greater  national  reward  and  recognition 
than  he  received.  At  best  he  was  but  shab- 
bily compensated,  if  such  a  ghost  of  gra- 
titude can  be  called  compensation,  by  the 
posthumous  admiration  of  his  countrymen. 

His  son  Thomas,  who  like  too  many 
men  of  genius,  "  lived  neglected  and  died 
forlorn,"  partly  because  be  could  do  no- 
thing but  write  songs  which  nobody  wanted, 
deserves  the  poor  reward,  if  reward  it  be, 
of  recognition  from  the  age  that  followed 
him,  for  his  songs,  The  Right  little,  Tight 
little  Island ;  When  Vulcan  forged  the 
Bolts  of  Jove  ;  and  All's  Well.  His  con- 
temporaries did  not  find  this  poor  fellow 
bread.  Posterity  has  not  even  given  him 
a  stone. 

Among  the  best,  perhaps  it  is  the  very 
best,  of  the  noble  sea  songs  of  England,  is 
the  Battle  of  the  Baltic,  by  Thomas  Camp- 
bell, a  resounding  chant  of  triumph, 
worthy  alike  of  the  subject  and  the  singer, 
and  fit  to  rank  on  the  same  high  level  of 
excellence  as  Ye  Mariners  of  England. 
Everybody  knows  and  has  read  it,  though 
few  may  have  heard  it  sung.  It  requires 
a  poet  to  put  such  fiery  stanzas  to  music  as 
noble  as  the  poetry,  and  the  two  have  no* 
yet  come  together.  The  poetry  lives,  and 
will  live  for  ever.  The  music  to  wed  it  to 
a  true  and  sympathetic  melody  has  yet  to 
be  born. 

The  revolution  in  naval  architecture 
produced  by  steam,  and  the  construction 
of  ships  of  iron,  instead  of  the  Hearts  of 
Oak  of  our  ancestors,  has  as  yet  given, 
birth,  as  far  as  the  present  writer  is  aware, 
to  but  one  song.  I  quote  a  single  stanza 
from  the  Iron  Ship  : 

The  hammer  fell,  the  anvil  rang, 
As  she  to  shape  and  beauty  sprang, 
In  mimic  lightnings  she  was  nursed, 
And  cradled  in  their  thunder-burst. 

And  now  we  launch  her  fair  and  free, 
To  brave  alike  the  tempest  stroke 
And  fire  that  slays  the  heart  of  oak, 
The  iron  conqueror  of  the  main ; 
May  danger  track  her  path  in  vain, 

The  queen  and  glory  of  the  sea ! 
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The  sailors  of  the  present  day,  possibly, 
in  this  respect,  in  no  ways  different  from 
their  predecessors  in  the  days  of  the 
Charleses  and  the  Georges,  do  not  always 
sing  the  songs  that  are  made  for  them ; 
and  it  is  greatly  to  be  doubted  whether  the 
lyrics  of  the  sea  in  the  later  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  differ  very  greatly  from 
the  lyrics  of  the  land.  Annie  Laurie 
pleases  the  sentimental  at  sea  as  well  as  on 
shore  ;  and  the  detestable  Champagne 
Charlie  and  the  Chickaleary  Cove  find 
their  way  from  the  slums  and  the  music 
saloons  on  shore  to  the  ship  in  mid-ocean. 

Thomas  Hood,  who  wrote  the  Song  of 
the  Shirt,  sang  but  one  song,  and  that  a 
sea  song,  which  he  used  to  affirm  was  far 
more  popular,  both  in  the  merchant  and 
the  naval  service,  than  any  of  the  more 
pretentious  songs  that  were  written  ex- 
pressly for  sailors.  He  learned  it  from  an 
eccentric  old  lieutenant  on  half-pay.  The 
humour  of  the  composition — if  humour  it 
can  be  called — consists  in  a  description, 
that  may  be  as  lengthened  as  the  singer 
pleases,  given  by  all  the  fish  in  the  sea,  of 
the  state  of  the  weather : 

Up  jumped  the  mackerel, 

With  his  striped  back. 
Says  he,  "  Reef  in  the  mainsail,  and  haul  on  the  tack, 

For  it's  windy  weather,  and  it's  stormy  weather, 
And  when  the  wind  blows,  pipe  all  hands  together ; 
Upon  my  word  it  is  stormy  weather." 

The  "fun"  of  the  song  consists  in  the 
impromptus  that  may  be  made  in  the  same 
style  by  the  sprat,  the  herring,  the  whale, 
or  any  other  fish  the  singer  fancies.  Thus 
we  may  say  of  the  sailor,  that  we  may 
make  songs  for  him,  but  we  cannot  make 
him  sing  them,  any  more  than  we  can 
compel  a  horse  to  drink  by  bringing  him 
to  the  water. 

Song  in  our  day,  as  far  as  the  male  sex 
is  concerned,  is  almost  wholly  left  to  pro- 
fessional singers,  and  the  ladies  seldom 
attempt  the  vernacular.  As  for  sea  songs, 
in  the  strict  acceptation  of  the  two  words, 
they  are  all  but  defunct.  But  their  past 
literature  remains,  a  very  jaunty  feather  in 
the  cap  of  English  poetry. 


TURKISH  POLICE. 

FOR  some  three  or  four  years  of  his  life, 
the  writer  served  the  Sultan  as  a  Superin- 
tendent of  police.  The  duties  and  appoint- 
ment of  the  office  were  a  long  way  from 
the  capital  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  being 
in  Mount  Lebanon  and  the  districts  imme- 
diately adjacent  thereto.  The  chief  served 


under  was  Daoud  Pasha,  who  was  the  first 
Christian  ever  named  by  the  Porte  to  the 
governorship  of  a  province ;  and  the  period 
when  his  excellency  took  office,  being  im- 
mediately after  the  terrible  civil  war  com- 
monly known  as  the  Syrian  Massacres,  was 
a  very  difficult  time  in  which  to  administer 
justice.  The  great  object  the  pasha  had  in 
view  was  to  make  Christians  and  Druses 
live  together  in  harmony :  but  this  seemed 
to  be  simply  impossible.  The  former  had 
still  such  a  dread  of  the  latter,  and  there 
were  still  so  many  of  the  latter  who  had 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  massacres  at 
large,  that  the  villagers  in  the  mixed  dis- 
tricts of  Lebanon  were  completely  aban- 
doned by  their  Christian  population.  And 
to  other  embarrassments  there  was  added 
that  which  has  always  been  a  source  of 
trouble  in  the  East,  namely,  the  interference 
of  the  Christian  powers.  The  Druses  of 
Lebanon  were  under  the  protection  of  Eng- 
land, the  Maronites  under  that  of  France, 
the  members  of  the  Greek  Church  under 
that  of  Russia.  "Whenever  a  Druse  believed 
that  the  Turkish  authorities  had  been  un- 
just towards  him  (and  in  the  East  justice 
means  simply  having  your  own  way),  he 
went  to  the  English  consul-general  at 
Beyrout  with  a  complaint,  and  from  that 
cause  was  pretty  sure  to  arise  an  official 
correspondence,  which  had  often  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  English  embassy  at  Constanti- 
nople. This  state  of  things,  which  had 
continued  from  1840  (when  we  helped 
Turkey  to  drive  the  Egyptians  out  of  Syria) 
until  1860,  when  the  civil  war  broke  out, 
Daoud  Pasha  was  determined  to  put  an 
end  to.  He  declared  that  he  would  rule 
Lebanon  to  the  best  of  his  abilities,  and 
would  be  just  to  all  parties  and  all  sects ; 
but  would  be  responsible  to  one  authority, 
and  to  one  only — that  of  his  master,  the 
Sultan.  But  the  people  of  Lebanon  had 
been  so  long  accustomed  to  European  in- 
terference in  their  affairs,  that  the  pasha 
thought  it  wise  to  have  under  him  a  couple 
of  European  officers,  who  would  act  as  his 
executives  in  the  police,  and  see  that  justice 
was  done  without  partiality,  favour,  or  af- 
fection. It  was  with  this  view  that  a  French 
officer  and  the  writer  were  selected. 

One  of  the  first  duties  ever  imposed  upon 
the  English  Superintendent  by  the  pasha, 
was  to  track  out,  and  if  possible  capture,  a 
certain  Druse  sheik,  who  had  been  con- 
nected with  the  massacres,  and  who  was 
still  hiding  somewhere  in  the  mountain. 
The  Superintendent's  orders  were  on  no 
account  whatever  to  shed  blood,  or  even  to 
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allow  a  shot  to  lie  fired.  If  the  sheik  could 
be  taken  by  a  coup  de  main,  and  con- 
veyed to  head- quarters,  so  much  the  better. 
But  the  pasha  intimated  that  he  would  be 
all  the  more  pleased  if  the  sheik  could  be 
induced  to  come  in  voluntarily,  and  sue 
for  pardon :  which,  although  the  Superin- 
tendent was  not  at  liberty  to  tell  the  delin- 
quent so,  would  be  granted  after  a  time. 

Sheik  Hassein  was  by  no  means  a  plea- 
sant man  to  visit.  He  lived,  as  he  knew 
very  well,  with  a  halter  round  his  neck ; 
and  though  in  seeking  him  out  in  his 
capacity  as  a  Turkish  official,  the  Super- 
intendent was  forbidden  to  use  arms  ex- 
cept in  self-defence,  the  sheik's  actions 
were  by  no  means  under  the  same  re- 
strictions. There  was  one  thing  in  the 
Superintendent's  favour — he  had  known 
the  sheik  before  the  civil  war  broke  out. 
Moreover — also  before  the  war  broke  out — 
he  had  helped  the  sheik  to  recover  from  a 
Greek  shopkeeper  in  Beyrout  a  pair  of 
very  valuable  bracelets  belonging  to  his 
wife,  which  he  had  pledged  for  a  small 
sum,  and  which  the  Greek  refused  to  re- 
store. So  far,  then,  matters  were  favour- 
able. Still,  the  sheik  had  shed  so  much 
blood  during  the  massacres,  that  life  was 
no  object  to  him ;  and  that  he  was  of  a 
hasty  temper,  and  quick  with  his  pistols, 
was  well  known  all  over  the  mountain. 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  expedition 
visit  was  not  so  agreeable  in  prospect  as 
a  visit  to  an  English  country-house  might 
have  been. 

Of  course  the  object  of  the  mission  was 
to  be  a  profound  secret,  but  in  the  East  the 
very  walls  have  ears.  The  village  near 
which  the  sheik  would  probably  be  found 
was  about  two  easy  marches  from  the 
castle  of  Btedeen,  where  the  pasha's  head- 
quarters were ;  but  the  police  diverged 
greatly,  in  order  not  to  appear  to  be  in 
search  of  Sheik  Hassein.  By  private  in- 
formation, they  knew  that  the  sheik  came 
to  his  own  house  every  night,  that  he 
supped  and  stayed  until  daybreak  with  his 
family,  and  that  before  sunrise  he  departed 
again  for  his  hiding-place,  the  exact  where- 
about of  which  nobody  save  those  in  his 
confidence  knew. 

The  first  night  after  leaving  Btedeen  the 
Superintendent  slept  at  the  silk  factory  of 
a  gentleman  who  was  always  glad  to  see 
visitors.  His  followers,  ten  horsemen,  were 
picketed  in  the  village,  and  he  gave  orders 
that  they  were  to  be  ready  next  morning 
about  three  A.M.,  as  he  intended  to  start 
for  Beyrout  at  that  hour. 


At  three  o'clock  the  party  were  in  the 
saddle,  and  for  a  couple  of  hours  pushed 
on  at  as  brisk  a  pace  as  was  possible  over 
the  dreadful  roads  of  Lebanon.  When  with- 
in a  mile  of  the  sheik's  village  the  Superin- 
tendent made  the  men  dismount,  and  muffle 
the  feet  of  their  horses  to  prevent  noise.  A 
little  time  was  lost,  but  when  the  men  were 
told  that  they  were  going  "  to  ask  Sheik 
Hassein  for  hospitality,"  they  sprang  into 
their  saddles,  and  would  have  galloped  for- 
ward. This,  however,  the  Superintendent 
prevented,  telling  them  that  all  he  wanted 
them  to  do  was,  to  surround  the  sheik's 
house  in  silence,  and  to  allow  no  one  to 
escape,  whilst  he  himself  went  in  and  made 
him  prisoner.  "  Above  all  things,  you  are 
not  to  fire  a  shot,  or  use  a  sword ;  there  must 
be  no  bloodshed  ;  such  are  his  excellency's 
orders."  Of  course,  the  men  made  the 
usual  answer :  "  Tour  lordship  shall  be 
obeyed."  "  Your  highness's  wishes  are  our 
orders,"  and  so  forth.  But,  all  the  time, 
there  was  not  one  of  them  who  would 
not,  if  he  had  a  chance,  have  murdered  the 
sheik  in  cold  blood,  so  intense  was  the 
hatred  they  all  bore  him. 

By  the  time  the  house  was  surrounded 
it  was  almost  daylight.  Superintendent 
dismounted,  knocked  at  the  door,  and 
presently  here  and  there  a  woman's 
head  was  put  forth,  to  see  who  was  there 
at  that  untimely  hour.  Superintendent 
called  out  that  it  was  the  English  bey  (or 
colonel,  which  was  the  relative  rank  he 
bore  in  the  Turkish  service),  who  had 
come  to  see  his  friend  Sheik  Hassein,  and 
was  the  bearer  of  a  message  from  his  ex- 
cellency the  pasha ;  also  that  the  sheik 
ought  not  to  think  of  running  away,  for 
the  house  was  surrounded  by  horsemen; 
that  if  he  would  only  come  forth,  Super- 
intendent pledged  his  word  he  should  not 
be  bound  or  disarmed :  two  proceedings  of 
which  the  mountaineers  have  a  great  horror 
as  being  disgraceful. 

Presently  the  door  was  open,  and  Super- 
intendent was  told  he  might  come  in,  but 
that  the  sheik  was  not  there.  His  wife 
and  children  came  wailing  and  crying, 
asserting  most  solemnly  that  they  had  not 
seen  him  for  weeks,  and  that  they  believed 
him  to  be  in  the  Houran.  This  Super- 
intendent not  only  felt  certain  was  p  false, 
but  positively  knew  to  be  false.  On  the 
floor  in  the  bedroom  there  was  a  pile  of 
mattresses  one  upon  another,  after  the 
usual  fashion  of  a  Turkish  bed.  From 
this,  it  was  evident  that  some  person  had 
only  just  risen.  No  one  but  the  master  of 
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the  house,  or  some  highly  honoured  guest, 
would  have  slept  in  this  room,  and  when 
Superintendent  pointed  it  out  to  the  fa- 
mily, they  half  allowed  that  the  sheik  had 
been  there.  The  house  and  the  out-houses, 
and  even  women's  apartments,  were 
searched  by  Superintendent  personally, 
but  he  did  not  allow  any  followers  to  do 
so,  and  took  care  to  spare  the  feelings  of 
the  women  as  much  as  possible.  However, 
he  very  soon  saw  that  it  was  of  no  use,  and 
that  the  bird  had  flown. 

In  the  East,  when  force  is  insufficient, 
diplomacy  and  management  are  the  only 
resources  by  which  an  end  can  be  worked 
out.  Superintendent,  therefore,  mounted 
again,  and  with  his  followers  proceeded  to 
the  Greek- Catholic  Monastery  of  Mar 
Gerius,  which  was  about  a  couple  of  miles 
off,  and  asked  the  Reice,  or  superior,  for 
hospitality  for  self  and  followers:  a  re- 
quest most  readily  granted.  Superin- 
tendent had  often  been  before  at  the 
Monastery  of  Mar  Gerius,  and  knew  the 
superior  well.  He  was  received  with  great 
cordiality,  coffee  and  pipes  were  ordered, 
and  after  about  an  hour  of  talk,  chiefly 
complimentary,  Superintendent  was  left  to 
take  a  sleep  before  the  mid- day  meal. 

After  the  evening  meal — if  you  want  to 
succeed  among  Orientals,  you  must  never 
show  yourself  to  be  in  a  hurry — Superin- 
tendent asked  the  superior  to  speak  with 
him  in  private,  and  told  him  in  confidence 
the  object  he  had  in  view.  The  monks  of 
Mar  Gerius  are  extensive  landowners,  and 
as  they  had  always  lived  on  good  terms 
with  their  Druse  neighbours,  Superin- 
tendent felt  sure  that  through  the  chief  of 
the  community  a  message  might  be  made 
to  reach  Sheik  Hassein,  whose  hiding-place 
must  be  known  to  some  of  his  relatives 
and  friends.  What  he  asked  the  superior 
to  cause  to  be  conveyed  to  the  sheik  was  a 
verbal  message,  asking  him  for  a  meeting 
next  day  when  and  where  he  liked ;  pro- 
posing that  both  come  unarmed,  and  each 
with  one  unarmed  follower ;  and  pledging 
the  word  of  an  Englishman  not  to  use  any 
deceit  nor  to  attempt  to  seize  the  sheik, 
who,  after  needful  conversation,  would  be 
free  to  go  where  he  liked. 

At  daybreak  next  morning  came  a  return 
message  from  the  sheik,  saying  that  if 
Superintendent  only  gave  his  word  to  the 
bearer  that  he,  the  sheik,  should  not  be 
molested  for  twenty-four  hours,  he  would 
meet  Superintendent  in  his  own  house, 
at  any  hour  he  named ;  that  he  was  sure 
the  old  friendship  between  them  had  not 


diminished,  and  that  he  begged  Superin- 
tendent would  come  armed,  and  with  his 
usual  number  of  followers. 

The  meeting  came  off  at  noon.  The 
sheik  came  outside  his  house,  and  Superin- 
tendent was  sorry  to  see  how  much  anxiety 
and  exposure  seemed  to  have  affected  his 
health.  He  seemed  to  be  prematurely 
old.  At  this  time  he  had  been  hunted  all 
over  the  mountain  for  nearly  a  twelve- 
month, and  it  was  owing  to  the  great 
fidelity  of  his  people  that  he  had  not  been 
caught.  But  the  politeness  and  courtesy 
which  seem  born  with  Syrians  of  all  classes 
had  not  abandoned  him,  and  he  bade 
Superintendent  welcome,  and  ushered  him 
to  the  divan  with  manners  that  many  a 
European  gentleman  might  envy. 

Lemonade,  sweetmeats,  coffee,  and  water 
pipes  were  served  with  the  usual  formali- 
ties ;  after  nearly  an  hour's  conversation 
respecting  the  crops,  the  weather,  and  the 
last  news  from  Constantinople,  Superin- 
tendent opened  what  he  had  to  say  to  the 
sheik.  He  told  the  sheik  that  Lebanon 
was  now  at  peace ;  that  the  pasha  would 
not  allow  the  Druses  to  make  war  on  the 
Christians,  nor  the  Christians  upon  the 
Druses  ;  that  he  was  the  only  Druse  sheik 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  late  civil  war, 
and  was  yet  at  large ;  and  that  if  he  would 
but  trust  in  the  pasha,  and  come  to  sur- 
render himself,  Superintendent  was  quite 
sure  the  utmost  he  would  have  to  endure 
would  be  a  few  weeks'  nominal  detention  at 
Btedeen,  and  would  then  return  to  his  own 
village  with  honour. 

Eastern  like,  the  sheik  tried  hard  to 
strike  what  might  be  called  a  one-sided 
bargain.  "  Would  Superintendent  gua- 
rantee and  give  his  word  of  honour  that 
he  would  be  at  liberty  in  a  few  weeks  to 
return  to  his  village  ?" 

"  No ;  for  that  would  be  usurping  the 
power  of  his  excellency  the  pasha.  Super- 
intendent would  guarantee  that  he  should 
not  be  deprived  of  his  arms,  and  that 
when  at  Btedeen  he  should  not  be  cast 
into  prison,  but  should  be  Superintendent's 
guest.  At  the  same  time  Superintendent 
could  tell  him  privately  that  the  pasha  was 
well  disposed  towards  him,  and  that  his 
punishment  would  be  merely  nominal." 

The  matter  was  discussed  for  upwards 
of  two  hours.  Sometimes  the  sheik  seemed 
disposed  to  go  with  Superintendent ;  then 
again  he  would  change  his  mind  and  say 
le  would  not  go  on  any  account.  After 
;he  fashion  of  the  country,  two  or  three  of 
lis  more  intimate  followers  took  part  in 
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the  discussion ;  and  particularly  there  was 
one  of  them — an  old  man — who  always 
tried  to  dissuade  him  from  going.  "  Once 
the  pasha  has  you  in  his  clutches,"  the  old 
fellow  would  say  over  and  over  again, 
"you  will  be  banished  to  Galetz,  as  the 
other  Druse  sheiks  have  been,  and  you  will 
remain  a  prisoner  there  for  years." 

After  a  long  and  weary  talk  of  more 
than  two  hours,  the  sheik  averred  that  he 
would  ride  into  Btedeen,  and  throw  him- 
self at  the  feet  of  the  pasha.  To  give  him 
time  to  do  this,  he  asked  for  an  extra  four- 
and-twenty  hours'  free  pass,  and  this  he 
received  in  writing ;  and  then,  after  many 
of  the  usual  Arab  compliments  on  either 
side,  Superintendent  took  his  departure, 
sleeping  that  night  again  at  the  monas- 
tery, and  returning  next  day  to  head- 
quarters. 

But  the  sheik  never  came  in.  He  profited 
by  his  free  pass  to  start  for  the  Houran, 
where  he  joined  the  other  outlawed  chiefs 
who  infested  that  country.  He  sent  a  letter 
saying  that  he  did  not  doubt  Superinten- 
dent's word,  nor  did  he  fear  that  Daoud 
Pasha  would  betray  him ;  but  he  could  put 
no  faith  in  the  authorities  at  Constanti- 
nople, and  he  feared  that,  if  he  fell  into 
their  power,  they  would  imprison  him  for 
life.  It  is  believed  that  the  sheik  is  still  a 
wanderer  in  the  Houran,  subsisting  upon 
what  aid  his  relatives  and  friends  send  him 
from  Lebanon,  whenever  they  have  an  op- 
portunity of  sending  him  any. 


THAT  STATE  OF  LIFE. 


CHAPTER  V. 

MAUD  alighted  in  a  wide  courtyard, 
having  the  stables  on  one  side,  a  wing  of 
the  house  in-  which  were  the  offices  oppo- 
site, and  some  kennels  with  a  poultry- 
yard  on  the  third  side  facing  the  gateway 
through  which  they  drove.  It  was  upon  a 
much  smaller  scale  than  anything  at  Mort- 
lands,  but  far  more  cheerful.  There  was  a 
crowing  of  cocks,  and  cackling  of  hens, 
and  the  barking  of  innumerable  dogs,  all 
which  sounds  were  kept  decently  out  of 
ear-shot  at  Sir  Andrew's.  A  groom  was 
washing  a  pony- carriage,  and  another  was 
cleaning  his  bits,  and  both  were  whistling 
merrily  at  their  work.  Maud  had  never 
heard  any  one  whistle  at  Mortlands.  It 
was  puerile,  but  this  little  circumstance 
revived  her  spirits. 

"  Take  care  and  rub  that  mare    well 


way.       This    is 
where  we  retire 


down,"  said  Mr.  Dapper.  "  She's  very 
'ot — 'ard  work  to  'old  'er  in,  she  was  that 
fidgety.  Now,  miss,  if  you  please — this 
the  'ousekeeper's  room, 
after  meals  to  wine  and 
dessert  (no  second  table,  I  am  sorry  to  tell 
you).  Mrs.  Rouse  !  she's  up-stairs — never 
mind — you  take  that  chair  by  the  fire,  and 

make  yourself  comfortable,  and — stay " 

He  unlocked  a  cupboard,  and  took  from  it 
a  decanter  of  sherry.  "  Thomas,  you  bring 
in  a  tray  with  the  cold  beef  and  chutney 
sauce,  and " 

"  Thank  you,  but  I  want  nothing ;  I  am 
not  hungry.  Only  if  you  would  let  Mrs. 
Cartaret  know  as  soon  as  possible  that  I 
am  here." 

"  Oh  !  there's  no  'urry  about  that,  but 
I'll  tell  Mrs.  Rouse.  She'll  come  to  you 
directly." 

"  But  it  is  Mrs.  Cartaret  I  want  to  see, 
not  Mrs.  Rouse." 

"  I  think  it'll  be  better  to  see  Mrs.  Rouse 
first,"  and  Mr.  Dapper  winked  in  a  know- 
ing manner,  as  he  left  the  room. 

Presently  the  housekeeper  entered.  She 
was  a  large,  but  very  active  woman  of 
about  fifty,  with  a  red  face,  and  chinchilla- 
coloured  hair ;  clearly  accustomed  to  rule, 
and  that  with  an  iron  hand ;  not  an  ill- 
tempered  face,  but  a  choleric  one,  impa- 
tient of  contradiction,  and  intolerant  of 
any  interference  in  her  own  domain.  She 
eyed  Maud  suspiciously  from  head  to  foot ; 
then  she  said,  somewhat  sharply  : 

"  So  you're  the  young  woman  as  is  come 
after  the  place  of  second  lady's-maid  ?  and 
has  never  been  in  service  before,  eh  ?  Well, 
it's  right  as  you  should  know  what  you've 
got  to  look  to  here.  I  am  Mrs.  Cartaret's 
maid,  as  well  as  housekeeper,  and  the  second 
maid  is  under  me,  as  has  got  to  do  every 
blessed  thing  as  1  tell  her,  without  asking 
questions.  D'ye  understand  that  ?  Very 
well.  Then,  mind  this,  now  :  I  don't 
allow  no  skylarking  with  the  men ;  they'll 
be  all  talking  a  pack  of  nonsense  to  you, 
because  you're  a  fine-grown  young  woman ; 
but  if  you  want  that  sort  of  fun,  as  is 
likely  enough,  you'd  better  pack  and  be  off', 
because " 

Maud  rose,  with  a  heightened  colour,  and 
faced  Mrs.  Rouse. 

"  Ma'am,  I  had  better  be  off  at  once.  I 
have  not  been  used  to  be  suspected,  and  I 
think  you  might  have  waited  till  you  saw 
something  in  my  conduct  to  justify  your 
suspicions,  before  speaking  in  this  way." 
She  moved  towards  the  door.  "  You  will 
be  good  enough  to  tell  Mrs.  Carfcaret 
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Mrs.  Bouse  laid  no  gentle  hand  upon  her 
wrist. 

"  Don't  be  a  fool,  but  sit  down  there, 
and  listen  to  me.  "What  are  you  crying  out 
for,  afore  you're  hurt?  Who's  accusing 
you  ?  It's  only  a  wholesome  warning, 
as  you  mayn't  run  again'  a  stone  wall  with 
your  eyes  shut.  There's  a  lot  of  men  in 
this  house,  and  some  on  'em  wildish,  be- 
ginning with Well,  never  mind,  but 

you  look  here ;  don't  let  any  on  'em  get 
familiar  with  you,  that's  all.  There's  Mr. 
Dapper,  now,  you  treat  him  respectful,  as 
is  his  doo,  but  don't  you  let  him  be 
familiar." 

"  I  am  not  likely,"  said  Maud,  with  in- 
effable disdain. 

"  Hoighty-toighty  !  That's  your  style, 
is  it  ?  But  let  me  tell  you  I  don't  approve 
of  no  airs,  neither,  young  woman.  Ser- 
vants can  keep  theirselves  respectable 
without  that.  And  them  as  carry  their- 
selves too  high  can't  always  see  where 
they're  walking,  and  tumble,  maybe  :  I've 
known  it  afore  now.  You  ain't  given  to 
sauce,  I  hope?  Because,  if  there's  that 
thing  I  can't  stand,  it's  sauce.  The  last 
gurl  as  went  away  o'  Toosday  week  'd 
never  let  you  have  the  last  word,  if  you 
tried  ever  so.  She  wasn't  here  long.  Now, 
you  come  up  with  me  to  Mrs.  Cartaret." 

And,  with  that,  she  opened  the  door 
wide,  and  marched  on  a-head,  down  a  long 
passage,  and  up  a  back- stair  case,  and  again 
along  a  passage,  till  she  came  to  a  door 
which  she  opened,  without  knocking. 

"  Here  is  the  young  woman,  ma'am — 
shall  she  come  in  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  good  Rouse,  by  all  means," 
replied  a  high  voice,  with  a  strong  French 
accent,  which  sounded  as  if  it  came  from 
under  a  feather  bed. 

Maud  entered,  and  found  herself  in  a 
spacious  room,  across  one  half  of  which  a 
leather  screen  was  drawn.  Beyond  this 
stood  a  vast  four-post  bed,  and  in  this  bed 
lay  Mrs.  Cartaret,  having  her  breakfast, 
propped  by  pillows,  and  surrounded  with 
books,  newspapers,  and  letters,  some  upon 
the  floor,  some  upon  a  table  near  the  bed, 
some  upon  the  bed  itself.  The  same 
"  admired  confusion  "  reigned  throughout 
the  apartment,  all  the  tables  and  drawers 
being  piled  with  bills  and  papers,  photo- 
graphs, miniature-cases,  and  boxes  of  all 
sizes  and  materials,  from  the  leather 
despatch-box  and  jewel-case  down  to  the 
carton  of  ribands,  among  which  Mrs. 
Bouse,  no  doubt,  vainly  did  her  best  to  intro- 
duce some  order.  An  engraving  of  Marie 


Antoinette,  in  hoop  and  towering  head- 
gear, hung  over  the  mantelpiece,  and  oppo- 
site the  bed :  another  of  the  same  unhappy 
queen,  taken  at  the  Conciergerie,  in  the 
attire  of  a  "citoyenne"  of  the  Bepublic, 
all  the  pride  and  power  of  the  face  crushed 
out  of  it,  and  in  its  place  a  saintly  dignity, 
was  a  little  further  on.  A  heavy-faced 
woman  with  a  row  of  rigid  curls  and  a 
turban,  and  a  fat  young  man  with  a 
Bourbon  physiognomy,  were  respectively 
labelled,  in  Mrs.  Cartaret's  hand,  Son 
Altesse  Boyale,  La  Duchesse  d'Angou- 
leme,  and  Sa  Majeste,  Henri  Cinq, 
Boi  de  France.  Various  other  French 
ladies  and  gentlemen  graced  the  walls, 
among  whom  the  deceased  Cartaret,  in  the 
dress  of  an  English  country  gentleman, 
looked  rather  out  of  place :  as  did  also  a 
very  modern-looking  boy  of  sixteen  upon  a 
pony,  done  in  water-colours  by  a  travelling 
artist  some  eight  years  since,  and  esteemed 
a  very  choice  work  of  art. 

The  owner  of  these  miscellaneous  trea- 
sures appeared  to  be  a  woman  of  sixty-five, 
inclining  to  stoutness,  and  as  far  as  Maud 
could  judge,  below  the  middle  height.  A 
black  eye  of  extraordinary  vivacity,  a  clear 
dark  skin,  grey  hair  tossed  back  from  her 
face,  and  bright  even  teeth,  which  showed 
much  when  she  spoke — these  were  the 
salient  points  a  stranger  would  seize  in 
describing  her  appearance.  If  a  man  sen- 
sitive to  impressions,  he  would  probably 
go  on  to  say  that  the  features,  though  not 
regular,  possessed  the  charm  of  great 
mobility  ;  that  the  youthfulness  of  this  old 
face,  the  way  in  which  it  kindled  with 
enthusiasm,  softened  and  clouded  over  with 
sorrow,  or  flushed  with  scorn  and  anger, 
was  its  chief  attraction,  and  made  it  an 
object  of  interest  when  younger  and  more 
perfect  faces  were  coldly  admired  and  for- 
gotten. 

This,  at  least,  it  was  not  easy  to  do; 
Mrs.  Cartaret  was  not  a  woman  to  forget. 
Everything  about  her  betrayed  her  foreign 
extraction  :  the  inflections  of  her  voice,  the 
movement  of  her  hands,  the  tasteful  ar- 
rangement of  her  old  French  dress.  She 
spoke  tolerably  idiomatic  English  (though 
always  with  an  accent),  except  at  times, 
when  she  was  excited;  and  then,  in  the 
heat  of  the  moment,  she  would  always 
break  out  into  some  Gallicism,  or  literal 
translation  of  the  French  thought  which 
flamed  uppermost  in  her  mind.  Her 
angers  were  very  hot  and  strong,  her  pre- 
judices insurmountable;  her  vanity  of  a 
;ertain  kind  was  great,  and  her  belief  in 
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her  paramount  opinion  and  authority  un- 
sliaken  by  those  two  astute  viceroys,  who, 
in  their  own  departments,  ruled  absolutely 
as  they  liked  —  always  keeping  up  the 
farce  of  implicit  deference  to  the  queen- 
regnant. 

"  Well,  Mary  Hind,  come  and  let  me 
look  at  you,"  she  began,  as  Maud  stood  at 
a  certain  distance,  gazing  in  wonderment 
at  the  disordered  room  and  its  occupant. 
"  Draw  nearer  —  well !  you  received  my 
letter,  and  you  are  come.  H'm  !  I  wonder 
whether  you  will  suit  me.  You're  too 
good-looking,  eh,  Rouse  ?  That's  a  draw- 
back, h'm  !  Pray,  how  old  are  you  ?" 

"  One-and-twenty,  ma'am." 

"  .And  never  been  out  to  service  yet ! 
How  comes  that  ?" 

Maud  did  not  know  how  to  reply  to  this 
question.  Fortunately  Mrs.  Cartaret,  as  was 
her  wont  when  she  was  impatient,  sug- 
gested an  answer  herself. 

"  Got  sick  of  your  life  at  home  ?  And 
the  curate  gave  you  a  certificate  to  get  you 
a  situation,  I  suppose  ?  Hein  ?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  that  is  it." 

"  Well — I  don't  know  what  to  say — 
hem !  an  inexperienced  girl — it  is  a  trial, 
look  you.  Mine  is  a  hard  place ;  I  warn 
you  of  that.  Got  good  lungs,  eh  ?" 

"  I  believe  so,  ma'am." 

"  Hold  out  your  hand — Dieu  de  Dieu  ! 
Why  it  doesn't  look  as  if  you  had  ever 
done  a  day's  work.  You're  not  a  fine  lady, 
eh?" 

"  No,  ma'am.  I  want  to  work.  That 
is  why  I  go  to  service.  I  had  too  little  to 
do  at  home." 

"  Good — and  you  can  read  ?  Aloud,  I 
mean  —  you  have  been  taught  that  at 
school?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am — and  French,  too,  though 
perhaps  not  very  well." 

"  Mon  Dieu  !  you  read  French  ?  This 
is  unexpected.  Here,  sit  down — take  that, 
and  read  me  a  page." 

Maud  did  as  she  was  bidden.  It  was  a 
volume  of  the  Grand  Cyrus  of  Mademoiselle 
de  Scudery;  and  Maud  accomplished  her 
task,  threading  the  flowery  involutions  of 
the  courtly  old  French  more  deftly  than 
many  English- bred  young  ladies  could  have 
done. 

"  Rouse!"  cried  Mrs.  Cartaret,  clapping 
her  hands,  "  she's  a  treasure.  Don't  be 
jealous,  my  good  creature,  but  she'll  be 
worth  her  weight  in  gold  to  me.  My  eyes, 
you  see,  Mary  Hind,  tor  all  that  they  are 
still  bright,  are  very  little  use  to  me.  I 
cannot  read  long :  and  no  one  here  reads 


French — even  my  own  son  doesn't  like  it, 
helas !  Is  Mr.  Lowndes  gone  out  shoot- 
ing, Rouse  ?  Well,  there  is  no  use  then  in 
my  getting  up  yet  awhile.  Take  the  girl 
to  her  room,  and  then  let  her  come  back 
to  me.  I  will  have  a  chapter  of  that  beau- 
tiful book  before  I  leave  my  bed — I  will." 

Mrs.  Rouse,  judging  from  the  expression 
of  her  face,  was  not  too  well-pleased  at 
the  discovery  of  this  unlooked-for  accom- 
plishment in  her  new  assistant ;  but  she 
took  Maud  to  her  room,  and  gave  her 
some  instructions  as  to  her  duties,  and  the 
hours  of  the  household  meals.  And  while 
she  is  thus  employed  we  may  as  well  take 
the  opportunity  of  giving  a  brief  sketch  of 
Mrs.  Cartaret's  family  history,  the  circum- 
stances of  which  Maud  only  learnt  by  de- 
grees, but  which,  if  here  stated,  will  render 
it  easier  to  understand  the  many  antago- 
nistic elements  into  which  the  girl  now 
found  herself  suddenly  cast. 

Mrs.  Cartaret's  father  was  an  English 
officer,  and  a  detenu  during  the  war  with 
France  in  the  early  years  of  this  century. 
During  his  obligatory  residence  in  France 

he    married    Mademoiselle    de    B ,    a 

woman  of  high  rank,  no  longer  very  young, 
whose  early  girlhood  had  been  passed  at 
Louis  the  Sixteenth's  court,  where  her 
father  held  a  high  post,  and  who  had  been 
reduced  to  great  poverty  by  the  confiscation 
of  the  family  estates.  Her  father  had  died 
in  exile  :  then  the  daughter  had  returned  to 
France,  and  had  gone  to  live  with  an  old 
cousin  at  Bordeaux,  where  she  met  and 
fascinated  Captain  Dallas.  The  fruit  of  this 
union  was  one  child,  the  old  lady  with  whom 
this  story  has  now  to  do.  Born  in  France, 
she  came  over  to  England  with  her  parents 
at  the  peace,  and  remained  here  until  her 
father's  death  a  few  years  later.  But  the 
language  she  first  spoke  was  her  mother's ; 
all  her  tastes  and  sympathies  were  French, 
or,  more  properly  speaking,  Bourbon — and 
in  spite  of  the  Dallas  blood  in  her  veins, 
she  never  spoke  or  thought  of  herself  as 
an  Englishwoman.  She  had  inherited  her 
mother's  passionate  attachment  to  the  un- 
happy house  whose  misfortunes  she  had 
shared.  At  the  Restoration,  she  had 
gone  over  with  her  mother  to  greet  Louis 
the  Eighteenth  (Captain  Dallas  was  now 
dead),  and  had  returned  to  these  shores 
indignant  after  the  Revolution  of  1830. 
Shortly  after  this  it  was  that  she  met 
Mr.  Cartaret,  a  plain  English  country 
squire,  who  had  no  foreign  predilections, 
no  enthusiasms,  no  very  strong  convictions 
of  any  sort,  I  believe,  but  who  became 
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enamoured  of  Miss  Dallas's  bright  eyes, 
and  laid  himself  and  his  handsome  fortune 
at  her  feet.  They  were  admirably  suited 
to  each  other :  she  would  not  have  been 
happy  with  any  man  who  had  not  let  her 
have  her  own  way,  and  Mr.  Cartaret  in- 
dulged her  every  whim  and  fancy.  The 
sayings  and  doings  of  the  little  lady  often 
sorely  tried  her  sober  husband,  but  his 
temper  was  excellent,  and  it  is  a  question 
whether  the  blameless  ways  of  more  dis- 
creet matrons  would  have  had  the  charm 
for  him  that  the  changing  humours  of  his 
impulsive  little  wife  possessed.  She  failed 
to  inspire  him  with  any  ardour  in  the  cause 
of  Legitimacy ;  she  could  not  get  him  to 
join  her  in  vituperation  of  the  house  of 
Orleans — that  race  of  "ingrats" — as  long 
as  it  was  in  power,  nor,  when  it  had  been 
ousted,  to  wage  war  against  the  second 
Empire,  and  express  a  desire  to  poison  all 
the  canaille  who  now  desecrated  the  holy 
places  of  the  Tuileries.  He  had  not  plotted 
and  intrigued  for  "Henri  Cinq,"  nor  had 
he  visited  Frohsdorf,  but  he  had  allowed 
his  wife  to  do  these  things ;  he  had  been 
very  tolerant  of  the  visits  of  melancholy 
foreigners  in  straitened  circumstances, 
with  the  politest  manners  and  the  slenderest 
stock  of  English  at  their  command;  he 
had  even  given  his  wife  money  for  all  sorts 
of  purposes  which,  when  he  was  not  igno- 
rant of  them,  he  mildly  disapproved :  and 
for  acting  thus,  during  his  life-time,  Mrs. 
Cartaret  was  certainly  bound  to  lament  him 
at  his  death,  as  the  best  and  most  indulgent 
of  husbands,  which  she  duly  did.  To  her 
was  bequeathed  for  her  life-time,  absolutely 
and  entirely,  the"  whole  of  the  property ; 
Lowndes,  the  only  son  of  this  strangely- 
assorted  couple,  being  dependent  on  his 
mother,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  estate 
which  had  been  devised  to  him  by  an  uncle. 
Mr.  Cartaret' s  will  caused  great  animad- 
version. That  so  flighty  and  passionate  a 
woman  should  be  left  with  unlimited  power 
to  do  as  she  liked,  during  her  life,  with  her 
son's  natural  inheritance,  was  looked  upon 
as  a  lamentable  instance  of  uxorious  folly. 
She  could  not  alienate  it,  it  is  true ;  but 
might  she  not  administer  to  the  property 
in  a  manner  most  prejudicial  to  her  son's 
interests  ?  Nay,  who  could  tell  but  that 
she  might  cut  down  half  the  trees  to  sub- 
sidise troops  for  another  French  Revolu- 
tion ?  The  event  proved  that  Mr.  Cartaret 
knew  his  wife  better  than  the  world  did ; 
that  its  estimate,  in  this  case,  as  in  many 
others,  was  founded  upon  a  one-sided  view 
of  the  truth.  In  the  first  place,  the  weft 


of  her  mental  extravagance,  on  many 
points,  was  crossed  by  a  woof  of  shrewd- 
ness and  worldly  knowledge  which  those 
who  saw  how  she  was  indulged  by  her 
husband  and  ruled  by  her  servants  failed 
to  perceive.  Then  all  her  convictions,  all 
her  hallucinations  upon  certain  subjects, 
were  independent  of  her  principles  in  the 
conduct  of  every-day  life,  which,  in  the 
main,  were  sensible  enough,  as  we  shall 
see.  Lastly,  there  was  her  paramount  and 
intense  devotion  to  her  son,  a  devotion  not 
always  wise,  perhaps ;  short-sighted,  pas- 
sionate, ill-restrained ;  but  one  which  made 
her  ready  at  any  moment  to  sacrifice  her 
own  interests,  her  own  peace,  every  con- 
sideration under  the  sun,  to  the  furtherance 
of  his  welfare.  She  had  been  and  still  was 
a  conscientious  steward  of  the  property 
committed  to  her  charge.  Lowndes,  who 
was  now  five-and-twenty,  would  long  since 
have  made  "  ducks  and  drakes  "  of  it.  It 
was  a  perception  of  the  boy's  tendencies — 
he  was  sixteen  when  Mr.  Cartaret  died — 
which  had  no  doubt  led  the  father  to  make 
the  will  he  did.  His  son  was  at  that  time 
at  Eton,  a  pleasure-loving,  impudent  boy, 
with  capital  natural  abilities,  and  no  ap- 
plication or  ambition ;  but  very  popular, 
and  utterly  reckless  of  money.  As  it  had 
been  in  the  green  tree,  so  was  it  now  in 
the  dry.  Oxford  had  not  improved  him ; 
he  had  launched  out  into  the  wildest  dis- 
sipation, and  had  come  home  upwards  of 
two  thousand  pounds  in  debt.  Then  had 
Mrs.  Cartaret  wept  and  raved,  and  gnashed 
her  teeth,  and  one  of  those  violent  "  scenes" 
which  were  of  periodical  occurrence  be- 
tween mother  and  son  took  place.  Lowndes 
used  to  declare  that  they  were  as  necessary 
to  Mrs.  Cartaret's  well-being,  from  time  to 
time,  as  are  the  storms  which  clear  the  at- 
mosphere too  heavily  charged  with  elec- 
tricity. 

Lowndes  Cartaret  was  to  be  in  diplo- 
macy ;  he  was  to  be  in  the  Guards ;  to 
have  a  clerkship  in  the  Treasury,  and  be 
private  secretary  to  a  cousin  of  his  father's 
who  was  in  the  cabinet ;  but  he  followed 
none  of  these  lines,  preferring  to  lead  an 
utterly  profitless  existence,  without  one 
serious  aim  or  interest  in  life.  He  would 
one  day  have  eight  thousand  a  year ;  he 
had  now  twelve  hundred  of  his  own;  it 
enabled  him  to  keep  a  lodging  in  St. 
James's-street,  and  'as  many  hunters  (at 
his  mother's  expense)  as  he  chose ;  to  go 
to  Scotland  for  grouse  shooting,  and  to 
Paris  at  least  twice  a  year ;  to  have  his 
stall  at  the  Opera,  and  to  spend  consider- 
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able  sums  in  other  ways,  which  it  is  not 
necessary  here  to  particularise — and  what 
could  a  man  want  more  ?  He  had  no 
ambition  to  become  a  general,  or  an  am- 
bassador, or  even  a  minister  of  state ;  what 
was  the  use  of  tying  a  log  to  his  feet,  and 
becoming  any  man's  slave  ?  He  had  few 
convictions,  and  absolutely  no  veneration ; 
and  was  as  aggravating  a  young  man,  with 
his  insolent  scoffing  manner  of  treating 
other  people's  beliefs  and  prejudices,  as  it 
was  easy  to  find.  No  one  had  ever  ob- 
tained any  abiding  influence  over  him.  He 
was  extremely  fond  of  his  mother — in  his 
own  way ;  but,  like  the  servants,  he  very 
early  learnt  how  to  "  manage "  her,  and 
he  did  not  scruple  to  laugh  at  her,  to  her 
very  face,  having  no  more  respect  for  her 
opinions  than  he  had  for  anybody  else's. 
She  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  inflame  his 
young  mind  with  a  due  ardour  in  the 
cause  of  Legitimacy ;  she  had  laboured, 
but  without  result,  to  inspire  him  with  a 
taste  for  Madame  de  Sevigne's  courtly 
graces  of  style,  and  Racine's  polished 
classicalities ;  but  Lowndes  yawned  over 
everything  but  Moliere.  The  boy  was 
thoroughly  English,  and  as  the  boy  was  so 
the  man  became.  He  had  been  taken  to 
Frohsdorf ;  he  had  received  a  gold  watch 
from  the  hands  of  the  gentleman  who,  his 
mother  tried  to  impress  upon  him,  was  the 
real  King  01  France  ;  but  he  remained  per- 
fectly indifferent  as  to  who  sat  upon  that 
throne.  He  used  to  say,  "  If  my  mother 
should  go  mad,  she  will  fancy  herself  one 
of  Louis  the  Fourteenth's  mistresses."  The 
good  lady  of  whom  this  impudent  speech 
was  made  associated  very  little  with  the 
county ;  their  ways,  and  thoughts,  and  in- 
terests were  not  hers ;  she  was  glad  that 
her  son  should  go  to  all  the  great  houses, 
and  she  received  with  avidity  any  favourable 
report  of  the  impression  he  produced  there; 
but  she  herself  kept  aloof  from  such  so- 
ciety. She  seldom  went  to  London,  unless 
it  was  on  her  way  to  the  Continent ;  and 
now  that  Paris  was  in  the  hands  of  "  that 
upstart,"  she  declared  it  made  her  sick  to 
go  there,  and  see  the  beautiful  old  city 
being  converted  into  a  bad  edition  of  New 
York.  She  had  corresponded  with  the 
Duchesse  d'Angouleme  as  long  as  the  royal 
lady  was  alive,  and  still  did  so  with  certain 
old  Legitimists  of  "  the  Faubourg."  Oc- 


casionally a  few  withered  men  of  extra- 
ordinarily polished  manners,  and  speaking 
a  purer  and  more  measured  language  than 
is  ever  heard  in  the  France  of  to-day,  came 
over  to  pass  a  few  weeks  at  Beckworth. 
These,  with  the  exception  of  Lowndes's 
friends,  who  came  for  shooting  or  hunt- 
ing, at  all  sorts  of  unexpected  times,  were 
the  only  guests  they  ever  saw.  The  de- 
scents he  sometimes  made  with  two  or 
three  men — as  at  this  moment — without 
forewarning,  were,  indeed,  strongly  ob- 
jected to  by  Mrs.  Rouse  and  Mr.  Dapper ; 
but  Mrs.  Cartaret  was  never  disturbed  by 
these  sudden  irruptions. 

"  There's  no  fish,  nor  no  ice,  nor  no- 
thing !"  said  Mrs.  Rouse,  in  a  high  que- 
rulous key,  the  evening  before  our  intro- 
duction to  the  establishment — "  and  Mr. 
Lowndes  bin  and  brought  two  gentlemen 
down  from  London  !" 

"  Nor  so  much  as  a  orange,  by  way  of 
fruit,"  said  Mr.  Dapper,  plaintively. 

"Never  mind,  Dapper,  they  must  do 
without,"  cried  Mrs.  Cartaret.  "There's 
enough  for  them  to  eat,  isn't  there  ?  And 
plenty  of  claret  in  the  cellar  ?  What  would 
the  men  have?  They  come  a  1'impro- 
viste.  They  must  take  what  they  can 
get,  and  if  they  don't  like  it,  let  them  go 
walk !" 

It  ended,  however,  as  usual,  in  the  two 
ministers  of  state  carrying  the  day,  and  in 
that  early  visit  of  Mr.  Dapper's  to  Salis- 
bury on  the  following  morning,  of  which 
record  has  been  already  made. 
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THE  DOCTOR'S  MIXTURE. 


:BOOK  I. 

CHAPTER  XV.      DOCTOR  AND  PATIENT. 

ON  the  road  the  Doctor  met  Colonel 
Bouchier.  He  took  that  officer's  arm.  quite 
familiarly,  and  turned  to  walk  a  little  way 
with  him.  "  I  wanted  to  ask  you,  Colonel 
Bouchier,  as  a  man  that  knows  the  world, 
and  has  seen  a  deal  of  human  nature  in 
the  regiment,  what  had  best  be  done  about 
that  poor  lad's  family  ?" 

"  I  was  going  to  telegraph  to  them  to- 
day," said  the  colonel.  "  Only  my  duty, 
you  know." 

"  Quite  your  duty,  colonel,  and  that 
settles  it.  The  only  thing  was  Madeary,  a 
long  way  off  —  and  to  break  up  a  family 
with  a  dying  daughter,  a  poor  girl  with 
about  twopence-halfpenny  worth  of  lungs, 
and  bring  them  scrambling  over  here  for  a 
little  bit  of  sickness  -  " 

"  But,  bless  my  soul  !  you  don't  call 
that  a  little  bit  of  sickness,  do  you  ? 
Why,  the  boy  had  a  fit,  Gamgee  says,  and 
shaved  D.  T.  very  closely." 

"  Oh,  good,  very  good,"  the  Doctor  said, 
bursting  into  a  most  natural  roar  of 
laughter.  "  I  can't  help  it  !  But  '  shaving 
D.  T.  !'  They  told  me  last  night  some  of 
your  jokes,  colonel  —  the  very  first  water! 
Oh,  too  good  !" 

"  Oh,  nonsense,"  the  colonel  said,  much 
pleased  with  the  compliment  ;  "  but  you 
know,  my  dear  Findlater,  the  lad  had  a  fit 
—  regular  knock-down  fit.  I  know  what  I 
suspect,"  and  the  colonel  raised  his  hand 
significantly  to  his  lips. 

"  Maybe,"  said  the  Doctor.  "  But  now, 
as  a  personal  matter,  would  ye  mind,  my 
dear  colonel,  just  staying  your  hand  for  a 


day  or  two  ?  You  see,  we  of  the  profession 
are  sensitive  in  these  things,  and  Gamgee 
runs  one  way,  and  I  the  other ;  and  now  I'll 
lay  you  a  gallon  of  my  old  whisky  to  a 
bottle  of  your  mess  champagne,  I  have 
him  all  right  to-morrow  or  next  day.  If 
not,  you  can  blaze  away  through  every 
telegraph  in  the  kingdom  !  By  the  way, 
contingent  on  the  bet,  you'll  let  me  send 
you  up  a  thimbleful  of  that  same  nectar 
for  your  own  private  consumption  ?  I  will 
then," 

The  colonel  went  his  way,  and  later 
spoke  very  handsomely  of  Findlater  as  "  a 
good,  droll  sort  of  fellow,  uncommonly 
knowing,  and  all  that,"  while  the  Doctor 
went  in  to  visit  his  patient. 

The  young  officer  was  in  bed,  attended 
by  a  gaunt,  stiff  soldier  servant,  Baker, 
whom  the  Doctor  condemned  from  the  first 
moment  that  he  saw  him  :  for  the  precise 
reason  that  he  did  not  relish  the  Doctor. 
The  latter  began  with  what  he  called 
"  emollient  treatment,"  the  way  he  began 
with  every  human  creature  he  came  in 
contact  with ;  but  this  only  irritated  the 
subject.  Young  Cecil  had  a  wild  stare  in 
his  eye,  and  could  scarcely  articulate.  His 
face  seemed  to  be  "weak  in  the  muscles," 
and  was  inclined  to  hang  down.  An  impartial 
person  might  wonder  how  the  Doctor,  in 
the  face  of  such  evidence,  could  maintain 
that  he  had  not  received  some  severe  shock, 
and  would  wonder  still  more  to  hear  what 
the  Doctor  was  now  saying. 

"  My  dear  sir,  we  must  take  care  of  you. 
Now,  how  do  you  find  yourself  ?  Tell  me 
frankly,  and  don't  be  afraid.  I'm  a  man 
of  the  world,  and  I  can  allow  for  men  of 
the  world.  Why,  bless  me  !  if  we  can't 
put  ourselves  in  other  people's  places, 
where  are  we  all  to  be  ?" 

The  young  man  made  some  indistinct 
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reply  expressing  thanks,  and  then  said, 
nervously,  "  They'll  all  be  coming  over ! 
Such  a  business !  The  colonel  says  he'll 
write." 

"I  follow  ye.  Absurd  idea!  Well,  I 
thought  that  was  on  your  mind  :  so  I  just 
took  the  colonel  aside,  who,  by  the  way, 
was  going  up  to  the  office,  to  telegraph  to 
Madeary ' ' 

Cecil  started.  "  What  an  absurd,  ridi- 
culous thing  !  They  will  worry  and  per- 
secute me.  I  don't  want  it.  I  tell  you  I 
don't  want  it." 

"  Well,  you  won't  want  it.  I  managed 
it.  I  thought  you  wouldn't  like  it,  so  I 
said  it  plainly  to  Bouchier,  '  This  won't  do, 
sir,'  I  said ;  '  and  as  Mr.  Cecil  Leader's  phy- 
sician I  interpose.  It  will  fret  and  worry 
him,  and  throw  back  the  cure.'  I  took 
a  determined  tone,  so — he  turned  back 
again." 

The  young  man  seized  his  hand.  "  Oh, 
how  good  of  you.  I  shall  never  forget. 
She,  my  mother-in-law,  would  come  over, 
and  make  such  fuss  and  scandal.  After 
all,  a  man  may  be  overcome  with  the  heat, 
and  get  a  sunstroke  without " 

"  A  sunstroke!"  said  the  Doctor,  turning 
on  him  sharply,  "Oh!  no  doubt.  But," 
he  then  paused,  while  an  indescribably 
comic  look  came  into  his  face,  "  but  you 
mustn't  give  yourself  any  more  sunstrokes, 
especially  when  there's  no  sun  out,  or  I 
won't  be  able  to  pull  you  through  another 
time." 

The  young  man  hung  down  his  head 
abashed. 

"  Oh,  my  dear  fellow,  it  won't  do.  It's 
been  tried  over  and  over  again,  and  ended 
disastrously  for  all  parties.  Now,  see 
here,  I  like  you,  and  took  a  liking  to  you 
the  moment  I  saw  you  lying  there,  my 
poor,  poor  fellow  !  and  when  they  ah1  were 
shaking  their  heads  and  trying  to  make 
out  it  was — well — not  a  sunstroke  exactly. 
Well,  I  put  down  old  Gamgee  and  his 
notions.  I  said  what  I  think,  and  said  it 
lustily,  that  it  was  nothing  but  the  heat 
of  the  day,  while  it  was  only  superin- 
duced by  what,  my  dear  fellow,  we  must 
both  put  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel  and 
get  rid  of.  Now,  there's  no  use  denying 
it. 

On  this  the  young  man  hung  down  his 
head  piteously,  and  said  he  was  a  slave  to 
this  habit,  and  that  he  would  give  the  whole 
world  to  know  how  to  be  free  of  it.  He 
•was  disgracing  himself,  he  knew. 

"  Now,  see  here,"  the  Doctor  said,  con- 
fidentially; "'now  you  might  just  take  me 


for  a  monk,  or  for  that  fire-shovel,  for 
anything  I  hear  when  I'm  professionally 
visiting.  I'm  no  more  than  a  stock  or  a 
stone,  except  when  my  fees  are  concerned. 
I'm  just  a  medical  ghostly  father.  And 
don't  I  know  what  young  men  are  !  so  no 
one  need  come  trying  the  sanctimonious 
preacher  with  me.  But  see  here,  between 
you  and  me,  it's  another  matter.  You 
must  give  up  that " 

"  What  ?"  said  the  other,  confused. 

"  That  nipping.  Oh,  don't  tell  me— one 
before  breakfast,  one  after,  one  at  twelve, 
one  at  one,  three,  and  the  rest  of  it.  A 
pint  a  day  won't  do.  You  know  I  have 
my  duty  to  yourself  and  friends,  and  I 
don't  know  what  that  may  compel  me  to 
do." 

"  Oh,  I  assure  you " 

"  Unless,  mark  me !  unless  I  see  some 
touch  of  reformation.  Ah !  but  my  poor 
lad,  as  if  I  can't  make  indulgence  and 
allowance.  Maybe  a  young  man  doesn't 
feel  quite  as  comfortable  at  home  as  he 
might  be.  Maybe  there's  a  little  incompa- 
tibility. Maybe — there  must  be,  in  fact. 
Hadn't  I  a  step-mother  myself,  and  don't  I 
know  how  it  goes  on?" 

"  Yes,  she  don't  understand  me,  and  she 
worries  me.  I  hate  being  at  home ;  she 
wishes  to  rule  us  all  there." 

"  Ah,  my  dear  child,  don't  I  know  ? 
Haven't  I  scores  of  young  fellows  come  to 
me  with  the  same  story  ?  I  know  next 
to  nothing  of  your  good  mamma ;  but  I 
have  thumbed,  sir,  the  great  volume  of 
human  nature.  If  I  were  to  show  you  my 
copy  you'd  find  the  leaves  falling  out,  the 
back  burst  into  pieces.  Maybe,  now,  if 
you  were  to  want  money  for  little  debts, 
which  every  young  fellow  must  have, 
Mrs.  Leader  would  say  you  were  extrava- 
gant, and  make  rows  with  the  agent  ?  And 
most  naturally,  my  poor  fellow ;  for  women 
never  will  understand  the  trouble  which 
young  men  are  put  to." 

"  Indeed,  Doctor  Findlater,  that  is  just 
it.  Won't  all  the  estate  be  mine,  one  day, 
and  why  shouldn't  I  spend  like  other 
young  men,  instead  of  being  driven  to  the 
Jews,  and  harassed  out  of  my  life  with 
them  ?" 

On  this  the  Doctor  began  to  put  ques- 
tions to  his  young  friend,  and  was  so  se- 
ductive in  his  invitations  to  confidence, 
that  he  soon  learned  that  his  young  friend 
was  at  his  wits'  end — harassed  with  letters 
from  certain  creditors  in  town. 

"  They  hunt  and  worry  me  so,"  he  said, 
piteously.  "And  there's  a  man  in  our  own 
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regiment  who  gets  these  tilings  '  done ' 
for  me  with  his  own  fellow,  and  he  says 
they  can't  wait  any  longer,  and  they'll  all 
be  down  on  him." 

A  peculiar  twinkle  came  into  the  Doctor's 
eyes.  "  Oh,  I  see :  can't  do  it  himself,  but 
knows  a  friend  in  the  city  who  can.  That's 
the  regular  formula.  Well,  and  who  is  he, 
my  dear  boy  ?" 

"  I  am  bound  in  honour,  you  know " 

"  Oh,  all  right.  But  don't  worry  your- 
self now ;  make  your  mind  easy,  my  poor 
fellow.  I  know  how  to  deal  with  these 
gentry.  Many's  the  young  fellow  has  come 
to  me  before  you  with,  '  For  God's  sake, 
do  something  for  me ;  speak  to  that 
shark  !'  High,  tiptop  young  fellows,  with 
good  thick  claret  in  their  veins ;  and  I  did 
all  I  could,  in  my  little  Avay.  Just  give  me 
chapter  and  verse,  as  much  or  as  little 
as  you  like — Heaven  knows  I  don't  want  to 
worm  myself  into  your  secrets — and  we'll 
see  what  we  can  do  for  you." 

The  Doctor  took  out  a  very  ill-cut 
pencil,  with  a  point  "like  a  bodkin,"  which 
he  laid  very  often  to  his  tongue,  as  being 
ineffective  in  the  marking,  and  proceeded 
to  jot  down  figures,  which  he  totted  up 
laboriously.  Then  he  said,  "  Just  wait 
now:  they  would  see  by-and- bye." 

"  The  next  thing  is,  we  must  get  you 
well,  show  you  a  little  quiet  society  and 

rational  enjoyment,  and  give  up  the " 

and  the  Doctor  moved  his  hand  to  his  lips. 
"  Oh,  I  declare  it  must  be,  or,  I  tell  you 
plainly,  we'll  be  ordering  a  violoncello  case 
for  you  before  six  months.  And  I  tell  you 
plainly,  if  we  don't  see  reformation,  I  re- 
sign and  leave  your  health  to  Gamgee  and 
the  discounters,  or  to  any  one  that  you 
can  get.  Now  tell  me,  what  is  it  you 
like  ?" 

The  young  man,  already  fallen  tinder  the 
strange  spell  which  the  Doctor  could  al- 
ways exercise  over  such  natures,  looked  at 
him  vacantly. 

"  Cribbage  ?  No.  Cards,  a  round  game  ? 
No.  Well,  a  pleasant  evening,  fun  and 
frolic,  and  Billy  Webber  singing  comic 
songs,  and  my  two  pretty  bright  girls 
keeping  the  ball  up  ?  But  see  here,  sir,  no 
tricks.  I  let  no  handsome  young  fellows  of 
fortune  go  hanging  after  them.  And  now 
you  must  engage  yourself  solemnly  to  keep 
aloof  and  be  brotherly.  I  can't  afford  to 
have  good-looking  young  fellows  of  fortune, 
who  are  sworn  to  marry  heiresses,  and 
women  of  title,  filling  my  poor  children's 
heads  with  dreams  and  delusions.  Now 
that's  a  bargain — mind !" 


The  young  man  looked  down,  and  gave 
a  foolish  smile. 

"  You're  soft,  my  lad,"  said  the  Doctor  to 
himself,  "oh,  very  soft."  Then  he  resumed : 
"  Very  well,  my  poor  lad.  I  know  we  can 
depend  on  you.  Don't  let  tho  little  debts 
be  on  your  mind.  I'll  arrange  some  of  that 
with  the  scoundrels.  Ah,  just  look  here. 
See  those  two  young  creatures  going  out  ? 
See  how  they're  looking  up.  Could  you 
guess,  now,  who  they  are  ?" 

"  They're  uncommon  pretty  girls,  who 
ever  they  are." 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Leader;  I  return  thanks 
for  the  ladies.  Then  they  are  my  own 
little  Katey  and  Polly.  My  treasures,  that 
I  wouldn't  part  with  for  my  life,  or  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  Don't  I  know 
what  some  of  you  lads  will  be  after — the 
usual  garrison  flirting;  but  as  a  favour, 
my  dear  Mr.  Cecil,  I  shouldn't  mind  if 
you  passed  it  about  that  Peter  Findlater 
won't  stand  any  tricks,  or  approach  to 
tricks.  No  loving  and  riding  away  !  It'll 
save  much  awkwardness.  Not  that  I  blame 
your  brother  officers,  who  are  a  nice  set 
of  fellows  enough,  and  only  do  according 
to  their  cloth.  But  that's  my  whim,  Mr. 
Leader."  The  two  girls  had  now  stopped 
to  talk  with  a  lady.  The  Doctor  held  his 
young  friend  back.  "  Whist !  See,  the 
pretty  creatures !  they  haven't  an  idea  that 
two  gentlemen  are  taking  an  inventory  of 
them  !  Not  they  !" 

"  By  Jove,  she  has  a  sweet  face !"  said 
the  young  man,  suddenly. 

"  As  ripe  as  a  peach,  and  bright  as  a 
rose.  That's  my  Polly.  Match  that  in 
London,  sir,  in  or  out  of  Rotten  Row " 

"  No ;  I  don't  remember.  And  the  other 
— what  a  sweet  look  !  Like  what  you  see 
in  the  churches — so  soft  and  angel-like." 

"  Oh,  that's  Katey,"  said  the  Doctor, 
with  a  change  in  his  voice.  "  Oh,  a  good 
girl  —  no  better.  But  with  Polly,  you 
know,  you  might  light  up  a  drawing- 
room."  Then  the  Doctor  went  his  way. 

CHAPTER  XVI.      A  BLACK  SHEEP. 

THE  regiment  which  had  brought  so 
much  joy  to  Tilston,  was  now  pretty  well 
settled  down  in  quarters.  In  nearly  every 
corps  in  the  service  are  found  almost  the 
same  elements.  The  Captain  Parker,  the 
selfish  "  knowing  hand,"  who  finds  every 
town — or  rather  every  man  and  boy — an 
oyster,  which  he  opens  to  turn  to  his  own 
profit  with  an  offensive  candour.  It  is 
Parker  who  takes  the  young  fellows'  cigars, 
and  at  the  same  time  tells  them  they  must 
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not  be  so  soft  as  to  find  every  fellow  in 
cigars  ;  and  that  is  just  a  friendly  caution 
he  gives  them  :  of  course  it  is  nothing  to 
him.  And  it  is  Parker  who,  by  laborious 
little  tricks,  always  contrives  to  get  the 
best  room,  or,  when  there  is  any  choice,  the 
thing  best  worth  having. 

There  was,  as  there  is  in  every  regiment, 
the  young  married  pair,  with  children  and 
very  slender  means,  he  having  displeased 
his  father  by  his  marriage.  The  young 
Mrs.  Dunlop  had  been  a  bright-eyed  girl, 
but  was  now  much  worn  and  faded,  her 
three  children  with  her;  her  faithful  drudge 
of  a  stout  maid,  who  was  nurse,  and  cook, 
and  quite  Protean  in  her  capacities.  The 
upper  maid,  who  was  the  young  Mrs. 
Dunlop  herself,  had  a  sickly,  over-worked 
air,  which  came  from  the  constant  labour 
and  attendance  on  her  children,  as  well  as 
from  the  periodic  sickness  which  attended 
the  introduction  of  these  young  creatures 
into  the  world.  Lieutenant  Dunlop,  a  de- 
licate-looking young  man,  with  a  small 
black  moustache,  showed  his  sense  of  trials 
in  a  fussy,  fretful  manner,  and  a  worried 
look.  Every  one  had  sympathy  for  this 
pair,  who,  starting  in  the  full  flush  of 
youth  and  enjoyment  in  the  happiest  of 
lives,  had  of  a  sudden  found  that,  by 
some  cruel  dispensation,  they  were  con- 
demned to  a  life  of  servitude,  drudgery, 
and  struggle.  Yet  they  were  not  more  than 
five-and-twenty  each.  People  entering  their 
rooms — and  they  were  obliged  to  live  in 
barracks — found  an  air  of  squalor  and  mess, 
and  infantine  confusion;  a  child  sick,  a  child 
crying,  with  which  the  young  wife  and  her 
stalwart  maid  were  busily  engaged  doing 
battle. 

In  the  regiment,  too,  was  a  "  shady  " 
officer,  Mr.  Hickey,  regarded  with  suspicion 
and  dislike,  feelings  based  on  the  fact  of 
his  being  a  Liverpool  attorney's  son.  From 
the  day  he  joined,  this  officer  had  been 
regarded  unfavourably,  mainly  on  account 
of  a  certain  sharpness  of  practice  and  cool- 
ness that  seemed  to  colour  all  his  proceed- 
ings. He  was,  besides  "knowing,"  in- 
variably the  gainer  in  any  transactions  he 
had  with  his  fellows ;  yet  always  contriving 
to  keep  within  not  only  the  strict  limits 
of  conventional  legal  behaviour,  but  even 
within  the  unwritten  code  of  honour  re- 
quired by  the  regiment.  There  was  no 
"  sending  him  to  Coventry."  At  any 
attempt  at  so  doing,  he  skilfully  put  his 
enemies  "in  the  wrong  box,"  and  rather 
gained  an  advantage  by  their  blunders. 
He  was  a  good  hand  at  whist:  it  could 


not  be  said  that  he  played  unfairly,  yet  his 
success  was  put  down  to  his  miserable 
"  quarter  sessions  "  tactics.  To  the  colonel, 
a  large,  blunt,  honest,  rough,  good-natured 
officer,  the  presence  of  this  man  operated 
like  a  wound  in  his  own  flesh,  kept  open 
and  irritated  by  some  sharp  instrument. 
Every  day  seemed  to  bring  some  new 
agony.  The  very  presence  of  "that  in- 
fernal attorney  "  goaded  and  fretted  him 
with  fury.  It  seemed  a  disgrace  on  the 
regiment.  "  A  lot  of  gentlemen  can't  live 
together  without  some  pettifogging  attorney 
getting  among  them  with  his  low  tricks  and 
quibbles.  Never  mind,  I'll  root  him  out  of 
the  regiment  yet !"  But  to  this  task  he  was 
wholly  unequal.  The  "  attorney,"  always 
respectful,  could  play  him  "like  a  fish," 
and  lash  him  to  fury.  He  had  a  flow  of 
respectful  language,  and  would  quietly  pro- 
test against  what  seemed  injustice. 

"  I  will  not  pretend,  sir,  not  to  know 
that  the  feeling  against  me  arises  from  my 
father's  profession.  He,  I  know,  has  the 
misfortune  to  be  a  respectable  solicitor,  in 
large  practice." 

"  Then  it  was  a  pity,  Captain  Hickey, 
you  did  not  follow  it.  From  my  soul,  I 
wish  you  had." 

"  Most  naturally  you  do,  sir ;  but  surely 
I  was  allowed  to  choose  my  own  mode  of 
life  ?  The  authorities  made  no  objection  to 
my  entering  the  army." 

Colonel  Bouchier  was  bad  at  argument, 
and  had,  of  course,  nothing  to  reply.  The 
officer  was,  of  course,  in  the  right.  There 
were  several  manufacturers  represented  in 
the  regiment,  who  might  socially  take  lower 
rank  than  the  solicitor's  son ;  and  when 
some  of  them  were  indiscreet  enough  to 
join  in  the  cry,  it  was  pleasant,  and  cer- 
tainly quite  fair,  to  see  how  calmly  he 
would  reason  with,  say,  the  well-known 
wine-merchant's  son,  and  the  opulent  cigar- 
dealer's  sole  heir,  as  to  the  general  level 
on  which  they  all  three  were,  and  how,  if 
he  chose  to  push  the  argument  further,  the 
rules  of  society  would  give  him  superiority, 
as  attached  to  a  "learned  profession." 

Captain  Parker,  as  the  independent  poli- 
tician in  the  regiment,  always  took  his 
side  in  a  sort  of  contemptuous  fashion. 
"  The  man  can't  help  it,"  he  would  say, 
"he  acts  according  to  his  rights.  The 
leopard  can't  change  his  spots,  nor  the 
attorney  his  coat.  Don't  draw  me  into 
any  of  these  prejudices,  I  beg."  Even  as 
they  had  entered  the  town  they  brought 
one  of  these  unseemly  squabbles  with  them. 
They  had  put  up  at  an  inn  on  the  march 
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— a  sort  of  bivouac — and  there  Mr.  Hickey 
had  got  up  "  a  little  cards"  with  young  Cox, 
newly  joined,  and  two  civilian  gentlemen, 
at  which  it  was  said  young  Cox  had  lost  a 
hundred  pounds,  and  was  going  about  ready 
almost  to  cry. 

Doctor  Findlater,  who  now  seemed  nearly 
enrolled  as  one  of  the  corps,  was  standing 
one  morning  at  the  door  of  the  colonel's 
quarters,  talking  to  that  officer  in  his 
drollest  fashion.  Indeed,  already  he  had 
acquired  a  species  of  influence  over  that 
simple,  honest  nature ;  and  the  colonel  had 
barked  out  repeatedly,  "  Yes,  yes  !  Find- 
later  a  thorough  good  fellow — wish  we  could 
exchange  a  certain  pettifogger  for  him.  A 
good  jovial  fellow  !  A  thorough  wit !"  For 
this  soldier  had  a  feeling  like  reverence  for 
all  that  he  thought  wit  and  learning.  The 
Doctor  was  by  this  time  well  up  in  all  the 
private  life  of  the  corps,  called  the  officers 
"Dunlop,"  "Strange,"  and  even  "Coxy, 
my  boy,"  and  was  now  talking  wisely  to 
the  colonel  about  the  "great  scandal"  of 
the  regiment. 

"  Oh,  we'll  have  our  friend  the  solicitor 
'  serving '  some  of  us  with  a  bit  of  paper — 
a  writ  of  summons  and  plaint." 

"  Infernal  pettifogger.  I'd  give  a  thou- 
sand pounds  to  get  him  out ;  but  he  won't 
go — he'll  take  no  hint." 

"  Short  of  a  kicking,"  said  the  Doctor, 
"  which  he'd  only  be  glad  of;  for  then  his 
father  would  have  his  action  of  'sault  and 
battery." 

"  And  all  this  among  gentlemen,"  said 
the  colonel,  getting  into  a  fury. 

"  Poor  Dick  Mahony,  who  was  hunted  into 
his  grave  by  the  whole  tribe,  would  always 
say,  '  That  was  an  attorney,  sir,  saving 
your  presence.'  I  declare  it  is  too  bad. 
There  is  a  nice,  free,  overboard  tone  among 
gentlemen ;  sure  we  don't  want  shorthand- 
writers  among  us,  taking  down  our  words  ? 
I'd  have  to  watch  well  what  I  said,  for 
one.  But  you  know,  colonel,  with  that 
sort  of  cattle  one  must  be  cautious.  I 
took  his  measure  at  once  the  other  night. 
And  I  tell  you  what,  colonel,"  added  the 
Doctor,  mysteriously,  "  stand-off  as  I  am  to 
your  young  fellows,  I  have  picked  up  a 
trifle  or  two  about  this  same  lad ;  for  lad 
he  is,  I  am  afraid,  sir ;  and  this  takes 
rather  the  black  and  yellow  livery  of  the 
discounter,  with  horns  and  tail  to  match." 

"You  don't  tell  me  so,"  said  the  colonel, 
in  delight.  "  Then  we  have  him  at  last." 

"Leave  it  to  me,  colonel,"  the  Doctor 
said,  with  greater  mystery  still.  "All  in 
good  time.  There's  a  young  friend  of  ours 


who  shall  be  nameless,  and  who  for  the 
moment  is  struck  down  by  the  hand  of 
sickness,  but  whom,  with  God's  blessing, 
we  shall  pull  through — a  fine  young  fellow, 
now  on  his  back,  and  it's  a  scandal  he 
should  be  made  the  prey  of  schemers." 

"I  know  well  who  you  mean,"  said  the 
colonel.  "But  he  must  be  exposed.  Do 
you  mean  to  tell  me " 

"Whist!  Leave  it  to  me,  colonel.  We 
must  work  out  the  facts  first — put  this  and 
that  together.  Leave  it  to  me.  My  brother, 
poor  Mick  Findlater,  led  the  quarter  ses- 
sions bar  at  Macroom  for  twenty  years, 
and  many's  the  splendid  speech  I  heard 
him  make  to  judge  and  jury,  rousing  them 
like  a  blast  o'  the  silver  trumpets  yonder  at 
St.  Peter's.  I'll  work  it  all  out,  never  fear." 

"My  dear  Findlater,"  said  the  colonel, 
in  delight,  "  only  give  me  a  handle,  just  to 
get  rid  of  this  blackguard,  and  I  am  eter- 
nally obliged  to  you." 

CHAPTER  XVII.      PATRON  AND  PUPIL. 

UNDER  the  Doctor's  care  the  young  man 
gradually  improved  in  health.  Indeed,  he 
seemed  never  to  let  him  out  of  his  sight, 
the  "case  was  so  ticklish;"  and  the  real 
truth  was,  that  within  a  week  he  had  estab- 
lished a  powerful  influence  over  him.  He 
had  by  this  time  learned  the  whole  history 
of  his  embarrassments,  how  they  had 
arisen,  when  the  present  Mr.  Leader  was 
in  an  humbler  way  of  life,  and  when  a 
benevolent  and  charitable  aunt  had  given 
him  a  commission  in  a  marching  regiment. 

Once  or  twice  Captain  Hickey  had  called, 
and  had  been  rather  pressing  to  see  the 
young  man,  and  on  the  second  occasion 
had  been  confronted  by  the  Doctor,  who 
had  himself  opened  the  door.  "Ah!  I 
couldn't — couldn't  really,"  said  the  Doctor, 
plaintively,  "  not  for  the  lad's  own  father. 
The  poor  young  stripling !  Why,  he's  just 
as  if  he  was  balanced  on  the  edge  of  that 
table-knife."  The  Doctor  had  one  in  his 
hand.  "  We  can't  tell  which  side  he'll  go 
down.  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Hickey,  it  was 
touch  and  go  at  one  time.  A  poor  look- 
out for  his  creditors,  if  he  has  any." 

He  said  this  so  significantly,  that  Mr. 
Hickey  said,  abruptly,  "  How  do  you 
mean?" 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Doctor ;  "  you  know 
that's  what  I'm  afraid  of.  There's  some- 
thing of  the  kind  on  his  mind.  I  fear  he's 
been  taken  advantage  of:  like  other  poor 
boys,  fallen  in  bad  hands." 

"  Why,  you  seem  to  make  him  out  a 
sort  of  schoolboy,"  said  the  other.  "  I  can 
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tell  you  he's  well  able  to  take  care  of  him- 
self; and,  for  that  matter,  to  draw  in 
others.  And  as  for  drawing  in,  and  taking 

•advantage O,  isn't  that  your  house 

next  door,  Doctor  Findlater  ?" 

The  Doctor  smiled  at  this  thrust.  "Well, 
isn't  it  a  providence  that  he  has  his  pro- 
fessional adviser  so  convenient  ?  I  tell 
him  the  only  thing  in  cases  of  this  sort 
is  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it,  put  all 
down  in  plain  figures.  Sort  off  the  black 
sheep  from  the  white,  which,  my  dear  sir," 
added  the  Doctor,  with  an  air  of  most 
engaging  confidence,  "  we  shall  do  yet, 
with  the  blessing  of  Providence. 

Rather  taken  aback,  Mr.  Hickey  laughed 
in  a  forced  way,  then  turned  on  his  heel. 

"Ah,  my  lad,"  said  the  Doctor,  looking 
after  him,  "  we'll  deal  with  you  by-and-bye, 
never  fear." 

He  went  back  to  see  his  patient ;  then 
came  out  in  great  glee,  hurrying  into  his 
own  house  :  his  beaming  face,  as  he  entered 
the  drawing-room,  told  them  of  good  news. 

"  What  is  it,  papa  ?  "  cried  Polly.  "  When 
is  he  to  get  well?" 

"  Lay  out  your  best  fallals,  my  honey- 
birds.  Make  yourselves  as  bewitching  as 
the  Watters  we  saw  in  the  National  Gal- 
lery." 

"  Watteaus,  Peter  dear,"  said  Katey. 

"Watteaus,  or  Wat  Tylers,  dears,  it's 
all  one.  The  invalid's  coming,  just  to  pick 
a  bit  with  us  ;  but  we  must  be  tender  Avith 
him,  soothe  and  foster  him.  A  poor  in- 
valid, you  know ;  he'll  be  shy  after  the 

sickness,    and   with   strange    faces   about 
km " 

"Never fear  me,  Peter,  dear,"  said  Polly. 
"I'm  not  likely  to  frighten  any  one,  I 
hope." 

"  God  forbid  !  But  he's  tender  still.  No, 
but  I  tell  you  this,"  said  the  Doctor,  with 
a  look  of  ineffable  wisdom,  and  as  if  filled 
with  a  sudden  inspiration,  "  I'd  let  Katey 
go  on  in  front,  like  a  little  pilot-engine. 
Polly  will  come  flashing  and  sparkling  in 
the  rear.  You  couldn't  be  in  better  hands 
than  Katey's,  PoUy  dear." 

The  bright  Polly  tossed  her  head.  "  I 
can  do  for  myself.  You  know,  Peter,  he 
saw  me  that  day  from  the  window." 

"  To  be  sure  he  did,"  said  the  Doctor. 
"  And  he  wasn't  likely  to  forget  it.  Still, 
I  say,  keep  things  in  hand.  Just  for  this 
inauguration,  you  know.  Just  let  my  two 
beauties  go  in  tho  one  little  yoke,  and  pull 
the  coach  between  them." 

Privately,  and  much  more  earnestly,  the 
Doctor  inculcated  the  same  tactics  on  his 


Katey.  "  See,  my  pet,  you've  a  sweet  way 
of  your  own,  and  just  put  it  round  his 
neck,  like  a  wreath  of  flowers  round  the 
sacrificial  calf.  Polly  flashes  and  crackles 
a  little  too  much.  Up-  in  town  she'd  whiz 
through  a  ball-room  like  a  skyrocket,  and 
take  a  duke  or  a  lord  by  storm ;  but  that 
won't  do  with  an  invalid.  Poor  Polly ! 
let  us  all  do  our  best  for  her  !" 

The  gentle  Katey  kissed-  him  fervently, 
and  promised  all  that  he  asked.  She  had 
not  the  particle  of  an  idea  that  there  was 
anything  unbecoming  or  like  "  scheming  " 
in  these  little  arrangements :  she  had  been 
brought  up  in  so  unsophisticated  a  fashion 
as  to  believe  that  marriage,  or  "  getting  a 
husband,"  was  the  most  honourable  and 
laudable  pursuit,  and  that  these  small  arts 
were  incumbent  on  every  well  brought-up 
girl ;  at  least,  that  they  were  forms  of 
society  quite  as  much  sanctioned  and  ex- 
pected as  wearing  a  "  low  neck "  at  a 
dance,  or  signing  oneself"  yours  truly,"  in 
a  letter.  It  was  understood  that  every  one 
of  the  household  was  to  exert  him  or  her- 
self independently  to  do  their  best  at  this 
"inauguration"  at  least;  as  it  were,  "be- 
coming lawn-mowers,"  as  Doctor  Findlater 
said,  to  mate  all  smooth  for  the  feet  of  the 
bewitching  Polly. 

He  returned  to  the  young  man's  room, 
and  found  him  on  the  sofa,  fretful  and 
impatient.  "  I  am  well  enough  now  to  go 
out,"  he  said.  "  I  am  not  to  be  shut  up 
here  always,  am  I  ?  It  is  very  tedious, 
and  no  one  comes  to  see  me." 

"  Well,  then,  I  tell  you  what,"  said  the 
Doctor,  in  his  gayest  way,  "  I  wouldn't  see 
much  harm  in  your  going  out  to-day,  just 
a  little  way,  you  know,  to  cheer  you  up  a 
bit.  I  declare,  if  you  felt  yourself  up  to 
it,  you  might  come  in  and  cut  a  little  bird 
with  us,  and  I'd  have  as  pleasant  a  fel- 
low to  meet  you  as  ever  made  sick  man 
laugh." 

Mr.  Cecil  Leader  caught  at  the  idea. 
"  You  are  very  kind,"  he  said  ;  "  I  should 
be  delighted — enchanted." 

"  But  mind,"  said  the  Doctor,  gravely, 
"  no  overdoing  it ;  you're  weak  still,  and 
you  must  give  me  your  word  you  won't  be 
giving  back  the  talk  of  the  girls,  who'd 
prattle  on  in  their  own  pleasant  way  to  the 
face  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  himself.  Just 
you  look  in  and  eat  the  little  snipe  I'll 
have  for  you  ;  just  listen  to  the  fun  Billy 
Webber  and  they  will  set  agoing;  and 
I'll  tell  my  Polly  and  Katey  not  to  bother 
you." 

"  Oh,  I  am  not  so  bad  as  that,"  said  the 
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young  man  pettishly.     "  A  fellow  gets  a 

trifle  of  a  sunstroke " 

''Ah!    to  bo    sure,"    said   the   Doctor, 
"  and  I  think  we  have  brought  you  round." 


UP  A  TREE. 

Iff  the  regions  away  under  the  shadow 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  a  man  is  said  to 
have  got  "  up  a  tree  "  when  by  accident 
or  otherwise  he  has  got  into  an  uncomfort- 
able position.  If  that  smart  stockbroker, 
Phineas  Y.  Slingsby,  purchases  too  much 
of  the  Bully- Rag  Quartz  when  it  is  on  the 
decline,  then  Montgomery-street  with  one 
breath  affirms  that  Phineas  Y.  has  got  up  a 
tree.  In  like  manner,  if  you  saw  that  noted 
rowdy,  Joram  0 '  Mulligan,  lately  of  Bal- 
timore (and  formerly  of  Cork),  who,  it  had 
been  rumoured,  had  been  long  "  hunting  " 
you  with  evil  intentions,  coming  out  of 
the  Erin  saloon,  Dupont-street,  with  a  short 
double-barrelled  gun  under  his  arm,  and 
you  without  any  lethal  weapon  of  any  sort, 
then  you  would  hurriedly  conclude,  as  you 
"  made  tracks  "  for  the  nearest  shelter,  that 
you  were  decidedly  "  up  a  tree,"  and  the 
crowd  and  newspaper  reporters,  disap- 
pointed of  a  "  difficulty,"  would  echo  the 
sentiment. 

I  suppose  the  phrase  originated  with 
some  unfortunate  individual  who  had  taken 
to  a  tree  for  safety  from  wild  animals,  and 
had  been  there  kept  for  a  longer  time  than 
he  had  bargained  for.  Some  four  of  us 
were  once  lying  round  a  camp  fire  in  Mon- 
tana territory  discussing  this  point,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  talk  each  of  us  gave  our 
experience  of  the  uncomfortable  feeling 
of  being  up  a  tree  physically  as  well  as 
metaphorically. 

"  You  see,"  said  an  old  digger,  "  I  was 
only  once  regularly  treed,  and  that  was  by 
a  grizzly  down  in  Sacramento  county, 
about  fifteen  years  ago,  before  the  Californy 
gold  excitement.  I  was  a  kind  of  fore- 
man to  old  Cap'n  Sutter,  and,  as  we  had 
to  keep  all  the  saint  days,  we  had  no 
want  of  holidays  down  that  a- way.  "Well, 
I  mind  it  well,  it  was  on  the  Feast  of  San 
Juan  Capistrano,  that  I  figged  myself 
out  to  go  off  to  a  reg'lar  hoss  race,  fan- 
dango, and  all  the  rest  of  it  down  to 
the  mission.  I  was  right  smart,  velvet 
jacket,  velvet  pants,  split  up,  with  a  row 
of  silver  buttons,  every  one  costing  a 
dollar  and  a  half,  cambric  shirt,  and  a 
twenty-dollar  sombrero  with  gold  tassels. 
Well,  off  I  started,  and  just  as  I  was  pass- 


ing through  the  chapparal,  what  should  I 
see  but  an  old    grizzly    bar,  making    off 
into   the  bush.     Now,    to    tell    you  the 
truth,  boys,  about  that  time  I  was  courtin' 
a    Mexican  gal,  and  I  was  just  then   on 
the  way  to   see  her.      I  knew    all   them 
gals  had  then,    and    I    guess  they  have 
still,  a  reg'lar  touch   of  the  wild  -  cat  in 
'em,    and    thought    what  a  fine  thing   it 
would  be  if  I  could  bring  along  to  her  a 
good  grizzly  skin  such  as  the  old  Ephraim* 
in  the  bush  had  on  its  back.     So  back  I 
slips  to  the  house  for  my  rifle,  thinking  I 
had  him  as  safe  as  anything.      When  I 
came  back  the  bar  was  out  of  sight,  but 
I  knew    he  was   in    the    bush,    so  in  I 
goes.     I  had  not  gone  far  when  I  heard 
a  rush,  but   I   got  the  start  of  him,  and 
made  for  a  nutmeg  pine  just   as   fast  as 
my  legs  could  carry  me,  and  not  a  bit  too 
soon  either,  for  I  felt — or  at  least  I  thought 
I  did — a  snap  at  the  heel  of  my  boot,  as  I 
was  hauling  myself  up.     In  the  climb  I 
dropped  my  rifle  at  the  foot  of  the  tree, 
and    incapacitated   my    velvet  pants    for 
fandango    use    any    further.      Howsever, 
thinks  I,  they  can  be  mended,  but  I  can't, 
so   I   was  uncommon   glad  to  be  astride 
of    a    branch     grinning    at    the    grizzly 
below,  f   My  satisfaction  was  hardly  so  great 
when,  instead   of   moving  off   in   a    few 
minutes,    my  grizzly  quietly    took  up  his 
quarters  under  the  tree,   and  laid  himself 
down  for  a  snooze.     However,  let  me  only 
attempt  to   descend,   and  he  was   awake 
in   a   moment.     Hours    passed    on,  and  I 
became  reg'larly  riled.     I  could  hear  dis- 
tinctly  the  fiddling   of  the   fandango   not 
a  mile  off.     I  could  see  caballeros  a-hoss- 
back  in  the   distance,  but  they   couldn't 
hear  me,  and  everybody  was  away  from 
the  place.      About  twelve  o'clock  I   was 
getting  hungry,  and  wouldn't  have  minded 
a   little   dinner;  but  no,    sir,    grizzly  was 
thar.     I  guess  he  felt  the  same;  but  dis- 
appinted  in  this  child,  he  commenced  on 
the  stock  of  my  rifle.     It  was  one  of  the 
aggravatenest  things  ever  poor  mortal  had 
to  stand,  to  see  that  darned  grizzly  setting 
under  a  tree  chawin',   yes,  chawin'   (and 
seemin'  to  enjoy  it  too)  my  fifty-dollar  shoot- 
ing iron !     Now  o'  then,  I  rejiced  to  hear  a 
brass  nail   spilin'   his   teeth;  but,  on  the 
whole,  he  seemed  to  like  the  fun  of  chawin' 
the  stock.      Once  by  accident  he  fired  it 
off,  with  a  crunch  of  his  teeth,  but  by  ill 


*  A  common  surname  for  a  grizzly  bear. 

f  This  species  of  bear  is  the  only  one,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Polar  bear  (and  it  has  no  chance),  which 
cannot  climb  a  tree. 
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luck  the  ball  went  into  the  butt  of  the  tree. 
If  it  had  bin  the  other  way,  there  would 
ha'  bin'  a  dead  grizzly  under  that  tree ; 
but  I've  allers  had  ill  luck,  and  he  only 
got  scared  a  bit,  and  then  set  to  work  agin. 
Then  I  tried  to  rile  him,  and  when  he  struck 
work  with  the  gun  I  dropped  bits  of  stick 
and  fir-tops  down  on  him,  which  made  him 
savage.  Then  I  grinned  at  him,  which,  I 
be  shot,  ef  I  don't  think  he  didn't  like  !  All 
that  arternoon  I  sat  up  that  tree  rilin'  that 
bar,  but  not  a  bit  would  he  move,  nary  a 
move !  And  so  it  went  on  till  it  got  dark, 
and  I  felt  more  than  ever  like  gettin'  deown, 
but  couldn't.  Just  then  I  heard  a  rattlin' 
of  horses'  hoofs,  and  there  came  on  the 
prairie,  not  a  hundred  yards  off,  a  lot  of 
our  folks  comin'  home  from  the  fandango 
early,  to  a  shine  at  Sutter's.  I  sung  out, 
and  they  halted,  and  the  bar  made  off. 
So  I  got  down,  with  all  my  fine  clothes  torn 
to  rags  and  sticky  with  fir-gum,  and  all 
the  sympathy  I  got  was  that  they  never 
left  off  laughing  at  me  and  my  ball- dress 
in  those  parts,  and  after  a  bit  I  couldn't 
stand  the  chaff,  and  left  that  part  of  the 
county,  trappin'  beaver  up  the  Sacramento 
with  old  Work.  As  for  grizzlies,  I've  ever 
since  then  had  a  prejudice  agin'  them.  I 
have,  boys !" 

After  this  story  we  filled  our  pipes  anew, 
lighting  them  with  a  brand  from  our  fire, 
and  a  man  lying  alongside  me  commenced 
something  as  follows : 

"  Now,  boys,  as  far  as  grizzlies  are  con- 
earned  I  can't  say  much,  for  this  is  my  first 
turn  in  the  mountings.  Not  that  I  ain't 
had  my  little  adventoors.  On  the  contrairy, 
though  I  ain't  seen  grizzlies,  I've  seen  a 
sight  worse.  I  guess  mos'  uv  ye  have  heerd 
of  Injuns  !  These  North- West  Coast  Indians 
are  a  bad  lot,  you  can't  make  anything  of 
them.  Sometimes  they're  all  right,  at 
other  times  they  would  pisen  the  very 
ground  you  walk  on.  You  can't  buy  'em 
up  neither,  gratitoode  ain't  in  'em.  I  was 
runnin'  express  for  a  while  down  Fraser 
River,  and  was  allers  kind  to  all  the  Injuns 
that  cum  along  thar,  thinking  that,  maybe. 
I  might  require  their  help  yet.  And  so  it 
happened  before  long.  Running  the  river 
in  my  canoe,  I  got  capsized  on  a  snag, 
and  in  two  twos  was  in  the  water.  I 
made  hard  for  the  bank,  but  the  current 
was  strong,  and  I  thought  I  should  never 
do  it.  Just  then  I  came  round  a  bend  of 
the  river,  and  there  was  a  lot  of  Injuns 
whom  I  knew,  fishing  on  the  bank,  with 
their  canoes  at  hand.  Then  I  yelled  and 
they  yelled,  and  what  did  you  think  they 


said  to  my  hollors  for  help  :  '  Yes,  but  how 
much  are  you  going  to  give  me  ?'  Thar's 
for  you  !  After  that  I  took  mighty  good  care 
that  few  fed  at  my  expense  on  that  river. 
And  then  the  critters  are  so  cruel !  Once 
when  I  was  tradin'  at  Port  San  Juan,  I 
saw  them  kill  their  prisoners  in  the  most 
cold-blooded  manner  you  ever  see,  and 
stick  their  heads  on  poles  a- front  of  my 
door.  And  when  their  slaves  run  away, 
and  they  ketch  them  agin,  don't  the  poor 
critters  get  it !  Once  when  I  was  up  to 
the  Steken  Diggins,  old  Shaker  the  chief 
ketched  one  of  his'n,  and  tortured  him 
dreadful.  After  that  I  gradually,  like  our 
friend  Bill  with  the  grizzlies,  '  got  a 
prejudice  agin' '  them  Injuns,  and  once 
when  our  schooner  got  into  a  muss  with 
some  of  these  Eucaltaws  at  the  Discovery 
Rapids,  I  jest  laid  our  bow  chaser  (a 
brass  one,  and  mighty  handy)  in  a  line 
with  about  six  or  seven  of  thar  best  canoes, 
quite  filled  with  fightin'  men,  and  jest  raked 
'em.  You  should  hev'  seen  the  scramblin' ! 
I  guess  there  was  a  few  of  them  that  went 
that  day  to  the  happy  hunting  ground.  Just 
then  a  breeze  sprung  up,  and  my  pardner 
and  me  showed  a  clean  pair  uv  heels. 
After  that  I  rather  cut  the  fur  tradin', 
boys.  I  found  some  of  them  mean  cusses 
had  '  got  a  prejudice  agin' '  me,  and  were 
ready  to  draw  a  bead  on  me  at  the  first 
fair  opportunity.  However,  except  once 
in  Victoria,  where  they  couldn't  swear  to 
me  (no  witnesses,  boys !)  and  the  Guv. 
could  do  nothing,  and  they  were  afraid,  I 
never  saw  any  of  them  agin  until  about 
three  years  arterwards,  only  last  fall.  I 
was  then  kind  of  odd  man  on  an  exploring 
expedition  at  that  time  on  the  coast,  and 
our  cap'n  says  to  me :  '  Jim,  you  jest  take 
two  Injun  boys  and  a  canoe  from  Fort  Ru- 
pert, and  go  down  to  Victoria  with  them 
letters  for  the  governor,  and  go  in  an  hour's 
time.  Take  what  provisions  you  want !' 
And  with  that  he  turns  away  to  another 
part  of  the  camp.  Well,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  I  didn't  much  like  the  job,  but  our 
cap'n  wasn't  a  man  to  be  fooled  with,  he 
wasn't ;  so,  I  jest  set  to  work  and  borrered 
an  extra  six-shooter  from  one  of  our  boys 
and  set  off.  I  never  felt  so  uncomfortable 
in  all  my  life  before,  but  I  jest  timed  my- 
self handy  to  pass  the  Eucaltaw  Rapids 
during  the  night :  and  mighty  glad  I  was, 
too,  to  get  past  about  half-past  two  in  the 
morning,  with  a  bright  clear  moon  shining, 
so  that  every  house,  and  the  very  place 
whar  I  raked  the  canoes,  could  be  seen.  I 
guess  if  they'd  seen  me  jest  then,  one  man 
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at  least  wouldn't  ever  ha'  answered  to 
the  muster-roll  of  the  exploring  expedi- 
tion ! 

"  But  that  warn't  the  worse  thing  I  had 
to  expec'  neither.  For  it  was  just  about 
that  time  that  them  Eucaltaws  would  be 
comin'  up  from  Victoria  all  half  drunk,  and 
not  cariri'  what  they  did  now  that  they  were 
goin'  home ;  and  it  was  yet  two  days  clear 
to  Victory,*  and  one  to  Nanaimy.f  That 
first  night  we  paddled  on  gaily  until  both 
me  and  the  boys  began  to  get  sleepy,  and 
we  drew  into  a  cove  just  before  daylight  to 
sleep.  It  was  a  soft,  sandy  beach — a  cove 
within  a  cove — and  our  little  canoe  drove 
noiselessly  on  the  strand.  We  were  too 
sleepy  to  take  any  food,  except  what  we 
had  bin  pecking  at  in  the  canoe,  and  ac- 
cordingly began  to  roll  ourselves  in  our 
blankets  as  soon  as  we  had  got  ashore. 
But,  you  know,  them  Injuns  are  a  queer 
lot,  and  are  always  prying  around  and 
suspicious.  I  guess  my  boys,  from  long 
experience,  smelt  a  rat.  Anyhow,  just  as 
I  was  securing  my  coat  under  my  head, 
and  had  taken  off  my  boots  to  lie  down, 
I  was  noiselessly  shook,  and  one  of  the 
lads,  in  a  voice  trembling  with  terror  and 
with  a  face  white,  even  through  his  brown 
skin,  told  me  that  there  were  lots  of 
Indians  just  across  the  point,  not  two  hun- 
dred yards  from  where  we  were  sleepin' ! 
I  jest  quietly  drew  on  my  boots  and  my 
coat  and  looked  over  the  point,  and  there 
true  enough  lay  nigh  about  six  canoe  loads 
of  Indians,  all  asleep.  They  were  doubtless 
on  their  way  up  from  Victoria,  and  were 
Eucaltaws,  gentlemen  whom  just  at  present 
I  would  have  rayther  not  have  foregathered 
with.  Allers  believing  in  the  doctrine  of  let- 
ting sleeping  dogs  lie,  I  slipped  round  agin, 
dropped  my  blanket  into  the  canoe,  lifted 
it  into  the  water,  and  sneaked  out  of  that 
little  sandy  cove.  You've  heard  of  men 
getting  out  of  a  place  by  the  skiu  of  their 
teeth  ?  "Well,  that  was  me,  and  them  two 
small  Injun  boys  !  It  was  ! 

"  "We  never  halted  until  it  was  broad  day- 
light, when  we  drew  into  the  flats  south  of 
the  Qualicum  river,  at  a  place  which  our 
cap'n  used  to  call  the  Rio  de  Grallas,  of 
the  old  Spanish  charts,  though  them  British 
surveyors  are  a  sight  too  big  to  use  that 
name  now,  and  not  being  able  to  get  a 
better,  have  none  at  all  on  their  plans. 
There  we  had  breakfast — pork  and  boiled 
beans  —  and  some  deer's  meat  we  had 

*  Victoria — the  capital  of  Vancouver  Island, 
f  Nanaimo,  a  small  town,    ninety  miles   north  of 
Victoria. 


brought  from  camp,  with   a   panniken  of 
tea,  and  a  snooze  in  the  woods,  out  of  sight 
of  the  shore.     It  was  gettin'  for  afternoon 
afore  we  woke  up,  but  I  didn't  much  care, 
as   I    didn't  calc'late   going   further  than 
Nanaimo  that  day,  and  if  I  could  ketch 
the  mail-boat  there,  of  going  back  on  my 
old  tracks  agin.     Then  we  put  the  fixins 
in   the   canoe   and   set   off  agin  !       Good 
Heavens  !  jest  as  we  were  turnin'  the  point, 
what  should  heave  in  sight  but  some  three 
large  war  canoes,  Eucaltaws,  I  could  take 
my   oath   on  it.      We   saw  them    (which 
would  have  been  all  right)  but  they  saw 
us,  too,  and  as  they  sighted  us  I  could  hear 
them   givin'  a  whoop,    and    diggin'    their 
paddles  into  the  water.     I  felt  scared,  for 
I  knew  right  well  if  they  didn't  kill  me, 
they  would  kill  the  boys   or    take   them 
as  slaves,  and  clear  us  out  of  canoe  and 
everything  else.     As  quick  as  lightnin'   I 
shoved  the  canoe  up  the  little  river,  until 
we  got  it  behind  a  large  log,  where  I  felt 
certain  they  couldn't  find  it,   and  then  I 
took  to  the  woods  with  my  boys.   We  were 
now  out  of  sight,  but  they  were  certain 
soon  to  be  on  hand.     Thinking  to  get  a 
sight  of  them,  we  climbed  two  thick  fir- 
trees  close  by  in  the  dark  wood — the  two 
boys   one,    and    I  the    other.      From    the 
thick  branches  we  could  easily  watch  their 
movements.     I  hadn't  very  long  to  wait, 
for   with   a   whish,    and   a   clatter  of  the 
paddles  on  the  canoe  side,  they  came  up  to 
the  mouth  of  the  river.    They  were  mighty 
certain  we  had  gone  in  there,  and  we,  or 
at  any  rate  our   canoe,   couldn't  be  very 
far  off.  The  river  was,  however,  too  shallow 
for  their  big  war   canoes,    and   they   had 
soon   to    halt,   as    they   grounded.      An- 
other  thirty  yards  and   they  would  have 
seen  my  canoe,  covered  over  with  broken 
sticks  and  other  stuff.     I  always  wonder 
they  didn't  sight  it,  but  they  didn't,  else 
I   guess   I  would   have   lost    the  number 
of  my  mess  about  that  time.     Then  they 
halted  and  took  council  about  what  they 
were   to    do.       One   was   afraid,    and   the 
other   darn't.      Indians   know  that  when 
their  enemies  are  in  the  bush,  they  have 
usually   muskets,    and    nobody   likes   na- 
turally to  look  down  a  gun-barrel,  there's 
no  knowin'  who  may  be  struck.     So  they 
stood  and  jawed  until  some   more  canoes 
came  up.     Hitherto  there  had  only  been 
four  war  canoes,  all  full  of  fighting  men, 
and  I  was  scared  to  see  four  human  heads 
fastened  to  the  front  of  their  canoes.     You 
know  them  Coast  Injuns  don't  take  scalps 
like  the  interior  ones,  but  heads,  I  guess, 
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because  they  can  carry  such  freight  easier 
than  can  men  on  hossback.  From  the 
heads  and  their  eyes  painted  black  round 
I  began  to  think  this  must  be  a  war  party, 
but  the  arrival  of  the  other  canoes  with 
women  and  children  soon  settled  that — it 
was  only  a  travelling  party  going  home 
from  Nanaimo  or  Victoria,  and  that  the 
heads  had  been  picked  up  promiscous-like 
by  the  four  advance  canoes.  Then  they 
had  a  loud  consultation,  and  I  could  see 
that  they  were  Eucaltaws,  and  could  pick 
up  enough  to  show  me  that  they  were  now 
in  doubt  about  our  whereabouts.  The  new 
comers  ridiculed  the  notion  of  us  being 
here,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  angry 
talk  about  us  being  let  to  give  the  slip  so 
easily.  '  They  must  be  now  past  Qualicum, 
and  you'll  never  catch  them,'  an  old  fellow 
said,  and  as  I  peeped  through  the  branches, 
unseen  to  them  you  may  be  sure,  a  kind  of 
cold  sweat  stood  on  me  when  I  saw  that  it 
was  the  old  Eucaltaw  chief,  whom  I  knew 
well,  and,  what  was  more,  who  knew  me 
well.  About  that  time,  somehow  or  other, 
I  felt  like  as  if  a  knife  was  being  drawn 
round  my  neck  ! 

"  I  was  thankful,  however,  when  I  saw  it 
was  getting  dark.  Hitherto  they  had  never 
suspected  that  we  were  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, or  that  a  white  man  was  in  the  canoe 
at  all ;  so  that  I  felt  as  I  hope  never  to  feel 
agin  when  I  saw  the  varmint  prepare  to 
camp  close  by  for  the  night,  and  camp  they 
did,  one  lot  right  under  the  big  tree  up 
which  I  was.  I  felt  pretty  certain  that 
they  couldn't  see  me,  the  tree  was  so  thick ; 
but  it  was  as  much  as  I  could  do  to  keep 
from  chokin'  when  the  thick  smoke  rose 
up  among  the  branches  of  the  tree.  Once, 
indeed,  I  did  give  a  bit  of  a  cough,  and  an 
old  woman  looked  and  said,  '  There's  a 
'coon  in  that  tree — a  'coon  eats  well!' 
How  I  felt  then !  But  it  wasn't  noticed, 
and  soon  they  fell  to  eatin'  and  drinkin' 
— drinkin'  whisky;  at  which  I  felt  both 
pleased  and  yet  scared.  For  I  knew  if 
they  took  enough  they  would  soon  be  all 
asleep ;  but  if  they  ketched  me  afore  that, 
pity  me  !  By  this  time  it  was  quite  dark, 
and  I  began  to  feel  safe,  though  sitting 
on  a  branch  among  broken  twigs  was 
very  uncomfortable.  For  the  boys  I  felt  all 
right.  I  know'd  they'd  look  arter  them- 
selves— ketch  an  Injun  for  that.  Then  the 
wind  changed,  and  I  got  clear  of  the 
smoke  :  but  a  new  danger  threatened  me. 
I  thought  in  their  carelessness  they  would 
hev  set  fire  to  the  tree ;  and,  indeed,  the 
flame  did  begin  to  lick  up  the  trunk,  but 


the   old    woman,    who   was   apparently   a 
slave,   put  it   out  with  a  mat.     The  old 
woman,  I  noticed,  got  less  whisky  than  the 
others,  and  was  soberer.     Then  as  the  stuff 
mounted  into  their  heads  they  got   fight- 
ing, and  one  man  ketched  up  a  musket  and 
let  fly  at  another.     Then  there  was  a  hul- 
labaloo in  the  camp,  and  knives  were  out, 
and  muskets  cocked.     Then  they  quieted 
down    again,    and    soon  were    all    asleep 
— all     except    the   old    woman,   who   was 
waitin'   on  the   shot   man.     Sometimes   I 
would    nod    and    drop     asleep,     until     1 
thought  I  would  have  slipped  down  among 
the  branches.     At  other  times  I  thought  I 
might  venture  down,  and  take  further  into 
the  woods ;  but  I  was  afraid   of  the   old 
woman  givin'  the  alarm.     Beside,  I  warn't 
sure  if  some  of  the  ffcher  camps  were  all  as 
drunk  as  this  one.    I  had  my  two  revolvers 
with   me,    and  began  to  count  whether  I 
should  not  pop  at  them,  but  that  thought 
was    soon   run   out   of  my   head.     I   was 
gettin'  hungry,  and  would  hev  liked  a  bit 
of  the  salmon  the  Injuns  had  been  eating, 
and  maybe,  too,  a  drink  of  their  whisky ; 
but  I  could  never  make  up  my  mind  to 
do  it,  until  it  was   again  daylight,  and  as 
I   thought   my  troubles   began   to    dawn. 
Just  then,   as  often  happens  on  that  coast, 
the  wind  began  to  rise  with  the  sun,  and 
this  time  from  the  south.     The  old  woman 
now  roused  up  the  men,  telling  them  that 
the  breeze  was  fair,  and  it  was  time  to  be 
off.   Some  of  them  were  so  drunk  that  they 
couldn't  rise,  and  one  of  them  was,  I  guess, 
dead ;    but  they  carried  them   all   to  the 
canoes,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  were  off. 
I  fixed  myself  where  I  was  until  they  were 
out  of  sight  and  fairly  gone,  and  then  I 
descended,  stiff  as  a  poker.      Lookin'  over 
to  the  boys'  tree,  I  saw  they  were  gone, 
which  was  not  so  pleasant,   for   I  didn't 
like  the  idee  of  paddlin'  the  canoe  all  the 
way  to  Nanaimo  myself;  but  just  as  I  was 
liften'  it  over  the  logs,  first  one  pair  of 
black  eyes  and  then  another  peered  at  me 
through  the  bushes ;  and  then  one  small 
Injun  emerged,  more  dead  than  alive,  and 
then   another.     We  then  all  got   in,    and 
paddled  near  about  until  we  came  to  Por- 
tugee  Joe's,  in  Nanoose,  afore  we  took  any- 
thing to  eat.     Joe's  squaw  was  only  in  the 
house,  and  from  her  we  got  some  fixins. 
That  night  we  got  to  Nanaimy,  and  I  guv 
my  letter  to  the  cap'n  of  the  mail-boat,  and 
returned.     I  was  mighty  glad  though  that 
I  didn't  require  to  do  it  in  the  canoe,  for 
the  cap'n  of  a  gunboat  going  north  offered 
me  a  pass  up,  which  I  took,  you  bet !" 
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It  seemed  now  to  be  the  general  desire 
that  the  individual  who  lay  alongside  of 
the  narrator  of  the  Bio  de  Grallas  tale 
should  relate  his  experience  of  being  "  up 
a  tree,"  and,  with  some  little  affectation  of 
modesty,  he  did  so  : 

"  Boys  "  (anything  in  the  West  between 
the  ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty  is  a  "  boy,"  if 
he  is  a  chum  of  yours),  "  I  can't  say  that  I 
was  ever  in  such  a  close-fitting  place  as  our 
friend  Jim,  though  I  know  all  the  localities 
well  where  he  has  been,  and  I  think,  if  we 
had  a  little  talk,  perhaps  Jim  might  know 
me  too,  though  I  am  a  good  deal  changed 
since  he  last  saw  me ;  nor  can  I  say  that  I 
ever  had  any  particular  adventures  with 
grizzlies,  though  a  particular  friend  of  mine 
was  once  chewed  up  by  one  of  'em;  but 
though  I  never  have  had  an  adventure  with 
grizzlies,  I  was  once  tree'd  with  one — and 
yet  I  wasn't — but  I  will  tell  you  the  story. 
You  know  old  Doctor  Slimtoe  (called  '  Doc' 
for  shortness),  down  in  Jacksonville,  in 
Southern  Oregon  ?  You  do  ;  most  people 
do,  I've  noticed.  Well,  so  do  I ;  and  three 
falls  ago  Doc  and  I  were  staying  together, 
or  rather  I  was  stayin'  with  him,  for  a  spell. 
Late  one  night  Doc  was  called  off  to  a 
patient,  and  do  all  we  could  his  mule 
refused  to  be  caught ;  so,  as  it  wasn't 
far,  he  concluded  to  walk,  and  I  offered 
to  keep  him  company.  That  part  of  the 
country  is  rather  noted  for  grizzh'es,  and 
as  we  were  walking  through  the  chap- 
paral,  Doc  entertained  me  with  descriptions 
of  how  many  men  had  lost  their  lives  here 
by  grizzlies  since  he  had  located,  and  such 
other  lively  talk.  He,  however,  knew  how 
to  do  with  them.  '  Don't  run — that's  just 
what  they  want ;  face  'em  out,  sir.  When 
a  grizzly  comes  out  to  you,  all  you  have  to 

do   is  just Bless  my  heart !    what's 

that  r"  And  before  we  could  say  Jack 
Robinson  there  was  old  Doc  takin'  a  header 
through  the  bush  for  an  oak-tree  close  by, 
and  me  after  him,  and  after  both  a  some- 
thing mighty  like  a  bear,  bounding  and 
crushing  through  the  chapparal.  If  you 
ever  saw  two  men  make  for  one  tree 
quicker  than  did  Doc  and  I,  I  would  feel 
obliged  by  the  particulars.  Doc  swore  I 
think,  and  I  know  I  did,  as  we  scrambled 
up  the  lower  branches  of  that  black  oak, 
and  then  at  our  leisure  up  higher  still, 
while  the  bear  kept  watch  beneath.  It 
was  too  dark  to  make  it  out,  but  Doc  de- 
clared it  was  about  the  largest  he  had 
ever  seen  in  that  part  of  the  country  ;  '  in 
fact,  a  full-grown,  rampageous,  chaw-me-up 
grizzly,  sir,'  were  Doc's  very  words,  as  we 


sat  there  on  the  branches  of  that  black  oak, 
feeling  rather  chilly  and  slightly  foolish. 
Doc's  courage  came  back  again,  and  then  he 
bounced  as  usual  about  what  should  be 
done  with  a  grizzly.  '  What  would  you 
have  done,  sir,  if  it  hadn't  bin  for  my  know- 
ledge of  bars,  sir.?  There'd  have  been, 
I  guess,  one  less  subject  of  Her  Britannic 
Majesty  in  the  state  of  Oregon  about  this 
time — ha!  ha!'  Possibly  I  would  have 
faced  it  out,  according  to  his  principle,  I 
suggested.  '  No,  sir,'  Doc  replied,  '  not  in 
chapparal  when  there's  a  tree  at  hand, 
only  on  a  parara !'  After  this  I  began 
rather  to  chaff  the  Doc,  the  result  of  which 
was  he  got  sulky,  and  absolutely  cut  me 
up  in  the  branches  of  that  oak,  with  a 
grizzly  at  the  foot  of  it !  He  retired  to  one 
branch  and  I  to  another.  With  his  usual 
good  luck,  he  got  a  thick  forked  one,  and 
in  two  minutes  was  as  sound  as  a  top.  For 
my  part,  I  couldn't  sleep,  and  watched  the 
bear  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  whining  in  a 
peculiar  manner.  By  this  time  I  began  to 
smell  a  very  big  rat,  and  when  the  first 
rays  of  the  sun  came  to  my  help,  I  saw 
that  I  was  not  far  off  the  mark.  Laughing 
heartily  in  my  sleeve,  I  dropped  off  to 
Doc's  corner  of  the  tree,  and  awoke  him, 
mighty  ill-natured,  out  of  a  sonorous  snore, 
by  informing  him  that  the  bear  was  harm- 
less. I  thought  I  would  face  it  out,  I  said, 
and  pointing  down  below,  we  saw,  not  a  very 
fierce  grizzly,  but  only  Doc's  big  black 
Newfoundland  dog,  which  had  broken 
loose  and  followed  us  !  '  What,  darn  me  ! 
if  that  ain't  my  dorg  !  Reiver,  ho  !'  and 
the  affectionate  animal  began  to  whine, 
just  as  the  bear  had  done  all  night  1  To  be 
treed  up  all  night  by  his  own  dog  was  too 
much  for  a  fellow  with  Doc's  grizzly  expe- 
rience, and  accordingly  he  began  to  argue 
that  it  had  been  really  a  bear,  and  that  the 
dog  had  only  frightened  it  away :  in  fact, 
he  had  seen  the  bear  not  five  minutes  before 
I  woke  him.  I  assured  him  that  he  must 
be  mistaken,  for  to  my  certain  knowledge 
the  dog  had  been  there  for  three  hours  at 
least.  Even  he  pretended  not  to  be  con- 
vinced when  his  disconsolate  wife  and 
children  informed  him  that  it  had  left  not 
ten  minutes  after  us.  '  It  was  nonsense,' 
he  said  ;  '  nonsense,  and  he  knew  it  too  !' 
Anyhow,  I  observed  that,  aiter  we  came 
down  the  tree,  he  called  the  dog  to  him,  in 
that  hypocritical  way  men  will  be  cruel 
enough  to  call  dogs  to  them,  when  he 
thought  I  warn't  looking,  give  it  a 
kick  which  sent  it  howling  home  ahead 
of  us ! 
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"  If  the  old  gentleman  had  kept  quiet, 
boys,  I  wouldn't  have  told,  for  I  was  in  the 
same  boat  with  him  ;  but  he  couldn't.  So 
the  next  time  he  met  some  of  his  cronies 
over  in  the  Eldorado,  he  began  to  tell  the 
story,  entirely  omitting  himself,  and  putting 
it  all  on  me,  with  numerous  exaggerations. 
I  didn't  know  much  about  it  until  in  the 
afternoon  I  was  loafing  down  the  street, 
when  I  was  astonished  to  hear  out  of  every 
other  store-door  a  peculiar  whine,  and 
noticed  that  old  Doc,  Judge  Hemmings, 
Jim  Greenacre,  the  sheriff,  and  a  few  more 
worthies  like  that,  were  all  grinning  out 
between  Doc's  bottles.  Then,  when  I 
went  down  to  the  Eldorado,  I  was  shouted 
at  by  a  lot  of  .fellows  to  tell  all  about  '  that 
grizzly.'  Then  I  saw  what  was  up,  and 
after  standing  drinks  round,  as  I  saw  I 
was  bound  to  do,  I  told  the  story,  with  a 
few  particulars  not  in  the  original,  and 
not,  you  may  be  certain,  to  Doc's  credit. 
On  that  particular  afternoon  I  let  my  ima- 
gination get  clear  swing,  and  Doc  warn't 
glorified  !  You  bet  he  warn't,  and  that  he 
hasn't  heard  the  last  of  that  grizzly  story 
for  a  few  years  !" 


A  FAREWELL. 

I  MAT  not  kiss  away  the  tears  that  still 

Hang  on  the  lids  which  those  loved  eyes  enshrine : 

I  may  not  weep  away  the  tears  that  fill 
These  aching  eyes  of  mine. 

Sleep  on,  sad  soul,  shelter'd  from  love  and  pain ! 

Or  haply  shelter  love  from  pain,  with  thee, 
In  thy  sweet  dreams.     When  we  two  meet  again, 

'Tis  but  in  dreams  'twill  be. 


FULFILLED  PREDICTIONS. 

ONE  of  the  many  curious  topics  of  every- 
day talk  is  the  real  or  alleged  fulfilment  of 
real  or  alleged  predictions.  We  say  "  every- 
day talk  ;"  because,  for  obvious  reasons,  the 
prophecies  treated  by  theologians  cannot 
be  noticed  here.  Of  such  predictions  as 
seem  to  have  been  really  fulfilled,  let  us 
speak  with  becoming  fairness,  keeping 
clear  from  all  discussion  as  to  the  posses- 
sion, by  exceptional  persons,  of  exceptional 
powers  of  foresight.  There  are  many  reasons 
why  every  prediction  ought  to  be  judged 
closely  and  searchingly  to  see  whether  it 
will  stand  its  ground  or  not — whether  it 
can  render  a  good  account  of  its  birth, 
parentage,  and  general  history. 

If  we  are  puzzled  at  times  about  the  ap- 
parent fulfilment  of  predictions  in  popular 
almanacks,  it  is  worth  while  bearing  in  view 
the  fact,  that  when  very  numerous  pre- 


dictions are  made,  some  of  them  are  likely 
to  be  followed  by  what  looks  like  fulfil- 
ment, according  to  the  law  of  probability 
— a  law  well-known  to  actuaries  and  others 
engaged  in  computing  tables  for  life  assur- 
ance, annuities,  survivorships,  &c.  Every 
such  actuary  predicts,  in  a  scientific  sense  ; 
but  it  is  always  by  inferring  the  probabilities 
of  the  future  from  the  teachings  of  the 
past.  If  life  present  the  same  phenomena 
in  the  next  half  century  as  it  did  in  the 
last,  then  out  of  a  certain  number  of  per- 
sons of  a  certain  age  a  certain  proportion 
will  die  in  the  next  twelve  months.  A 
curious  bit  of  computation  has  been  made 
concerning  the  stupid  superstition  about 
thirteen  at  table.  M.  Quetelet,  a  distin- 
guished Belgian  savant,  has  computed  that 
of  any  thirteen  persons,  containing  a  fair 
proportion  of  both  sexes  and  different  ages 
living  at  any  one  time,  it  is  just  about  an 
even  chance  that  some  one  of  them  will  die 
within  twelve  months.  If,  therefore,  one 
in  a  company  of  thirteen  should  die  within 
this  period,  there  is  nothing  wonderful  in 
it ;  but  if  a  predictor  states  that  it  is  be- 
cause they  all  sat  down  to  dinner  at  one 
table,  or  if  he  asserts  that  the  charm  is 
broken  by  making  the  number  twelve  or 
fourteen  instead  of  thirteen,  then  he  ,is 
bound  to  prove  his  case.  Besides,  no  ac- 
count is  ever  taken  of  such  of  these  social 
gatherings  of  thirteen  as  are  not  followed 
by  fatal  results.  The  believers  in  ill  omens 
are  silent  in  such  cases. 

This  opens  the  •  path  to  another  aspect 
of  so-called  fulfilled  predictions.  As  the 
law  of  probability  can  account  for  a  small 
number  of  remarkable  instances,  so  does  it 
take  account  of  the  enormous  preponder- 
ance of  cases  in  which  there  is  no  observable 
coincidence  at  all.  A  very  pungent  truth 
is  contained  in  the  couplet, 

What  is  hit  is  history  ; 
But  what  is  miss'd  is  mystery ; 

applicable  to  the  fact  that  every- day  be- 
lievers in  the  marvellous  do  not  imitate 
the  actuaries  or  the  probability- computers 
in  their  mode  of  reasoning ;  they  are  greatly 
interested  in  every  "hit,"  every  fulfilled 
prediction  ;  but  they  do  not  tabulate  those 
instances  in  which  a  "miss"  or  failure 
occurs.  Lord  Bacon  so  exactly  expressed 
this,  that  he  may  have  been,  for  aught  we 
know,  the  originator  of  the  saying ;  he  says 
that  one  reason  why  popular  predictions 
arc  believed  is,  "  That  men  mark  when 
they  hit,  and  never  mark  when  they  miss, 
as  they  do  generally."  And  he  applies  this 
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observation  to  dreams  as  well  as  to  predic- 
tions. 

On  a  recent  occasion,  four  whist-players 
cut  for  partners,  and  cut  the  four  aces, 
one  each  —  a  thing  so  strange  that  it 
might  well  have  been  made  the  ground- 
work for  some  omen  of  good  or  ill-luck ; 
yet  it  admits  of  calculation  that  there  is  a 
probability  of  such  a  coincidence  present- 
ing itself  once  in  a  great  number  of  times. 
True,  the  number  is  something  tremendous  ; 
for  it  is  computed  that,  if  the  players  had 
the  longevity  of  Methuselah,  they  might 
continue  cutting  to  the  end  of  their  days, 
as  fast  as  their  hands  could  move,  without 
turning  up  the  four  aces  a  second  time. 
But  be  the  ratio  of  misses  to  hits  great  or 
small,  there  is  no  magic  about  it.  Take 
all  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of  pre- 
dictions in  a  bundle  of  prophetic  almanacks, 
and  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  none  of 
them  hit  the  mark. 

Many  predictions  come  true — that  is, 
many  apparent  fulfilments  take  place — be- 
cause the  prophet  is  a  shrewd  observer  of 
passing  events,  or  well  acquainted  with  the 
personal  peculiarities  of  those  to  whom  the 
prediction  is  intended  to  apply.  This  was, 
probably,  the  case  with  Mademoiselle  Le- 
normand,  who  had  a  singularly  long  reign 
of  popularity  in  Paris.  From  1789  till 
1843  she  was  consulted  by  a  succession  of 
important  personages  as  a  fortune-teller  of 
high  class ;  every  applicant  wishing  to 
know  something  concerning  his  or  her 
future  fate.  Mirabeau,  the  Princesss  de 
Lamballe,  General  Hoche,  Marshal  Lefebre, 
Robespierre,  Marat,  St.  Just,  Barrere,  Bar- 
ras,  Madame Tallien,  the  Empress  Josephine, 
Louis  the  Eighteenth,  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander, Talleyrand,  Madame  de  Stael — all  in 
turn  consulted  Mademoiselle  Lenormand, 
and  paid  her  handsomely  for  her  foretel- 
lings.  She  knew  the  history  of  all  her  clients, 
and  the  circumstances  which  surrounded 
them  ;  she  was  probably  shrewd  in  reading 
character  in  the  countenance ;  and  she 
may  have  made  many  lucky  forecasts. 
Most  likely  the  failures  were  not  counted. 

Fraud  is  unquestionably  concerned  in 
some  predictions ;  those  which,  as  Bacon 
says,  have  "  by  idle  and  crafty  brains 
been  securely  contrived  and  figured  after 
the  event  past."  This  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  case  in  regard .  to  many  of  the 
so-called  predictions  of  the  Great  Fire  of 
London.  Most  of  them  kept  clear  of  the 
precise  date ;  while  few  having  the  required 
precision  of  date  could  with  certainty  be 
traced  to  a  period  anterior  to  the  predicted 


event.  Instances  are  well  known  in  which 
predictions  appear  in  manuscript  in  some 
old  book,  but  with  no  satisfactory  proof  of 
the  date  of  the  writing.  There  is  one, 
credited  to  the  fifteenth  century,  seeming 
to  prefigure  the  Crimean  war : 

In  twice  two  hundred  years  the  Bear 

The  Crescent  will  assail : 
But  if  the  Cock  and  Bull  appear, 

The  Bear  will  not  prevail. 

Colloquialisms  suspiciously  like  those  of 
very  recent  times. 

The  French  have  a  liking  for  a  curious 
kind  of  prediction,  or  omen,  involving  the 
addition  of  numbers  contained  in  dates, 
and  connected  with  the  lives  of  distin- 
guished personages.  For  instance,  Robes- 
pierre fell  from  power  in  1794,  and  the 
first  germ  of  the  Napoleon  era  may  be 
dated  from  the  same  year;  add  to  1794 
the  four  component  numbers,  one,  seven, 
nine,  four,  and  we  come  to  1815,  the  year 
when  Napoleon's  power  finally  ended.  Louis 
the  Sixteenth  ascended  the  throne  in  1774; 
add  1774  to  one,  seven,  seven,  four,  and 
they  make  1793,  the  year  when  the  ill-fated 
monarch  was  executed.  The  great  French 
Revolution  began  in  1789  ;  add  this  to  one, 
seven,  eight,  nine,  and  we  arrive  at  the 
year  1814,  when  the  exile  to  Elba  put  an 
end  to  the  French  conquests  in  Europe. 
The  Bourbons  were  restored  in  1815  ;  add 
this  date  to  one,  eight,  one,  five,  and  we 
have  the  date  1830,  when  the  Bourbons 
were  once  more  expelled.  Louis  Philippe 
was  born  in  1773,  and  came  to  the  throne 
in  1830 ;  add  1830  to  one,  seven,  seven, 
three,  and  we  come  to  1848,  the  year  of  his 
expulsion.  His  queen,  Amelie,  was  born 
in  1782;  add  1830  to  one,  seven,  eight, 
two,  and  we  arrive  in  the  same  way  at 
the  precise  year  1848.  Once  more :  that 
royal  couple  were  married  in  1809 ;  add 
1830  to  one,  eight,  nought,  nine,  and  here 
again  crops  up  the  fatal  year  1848.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  how  many  hundreds  of 
royal  and  imperial  dates  would  have  to  be 
examined  before  these  seven  strange  coinci- 
dences could  be  found ;  but  we  can  scarcely 
wonder  that  a  people  fond  of  such  nu- 
merical oddities  should  attach  a  sort  of 
fatalism  to  dates.  Early  last  year  there 
was  a  good  deal  said  on  this  subject  in 
France  arising  out  of  the  following  collo- 
cation of  figures.  The  present  emperor, 
Napoleon  the  Third,  was  born  in  1808,  and 
became  emperor  in  1852 ;  add  1852  to  one, 
eight,  nought,  eight,  and  you  get  1869. 
Again,  his  empress,  Eugenie,  was  born  in 
1826;  add  1852  to  one,  eight,  two,  six, 
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and  there  similarly  arises  the  date  1869. 
Again,  add  1852  to  one,  eight,  five,  three, 
and  for  a  third  time  you  arrive  at  1869. 
"  Therefore,"  it  was  thought  by  some, 
"  1869  will  witness  the  downfall  of  the 
empire."  When  the  year  passed  over 
without  any  such  catastrophe,  the  figures 
were  manipulated  a  bit ;  the  Prince  Presi- 
dent was  not  actually  crowned  emperor 
till  1853.  Predictions  can  often  be  made 
to  accommodate  themselves  to  ascertained 
facts  by  some  such  manipulation  as  this. 
Still,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  dates 
here  collected  are  very  singular ;  they  are 
odd  coincidences,  if  not  fulfilled  predictions ; 
and  the  world  will  probably  see  a  good 
many  more  of  them. 

The  hereditary  nobility  and  old  county 
families  are  the  subjects  of  many  curious 
speculations  of  this  kind — mostly  credited, 
if  at  all,  by  the  uneducated  peasantry  of 
the  neighbourhood.  Sir  Bernard  Burke 
has  collected  many  such  stories.  One 
relates  to  the  La"mbton  family.  There  is  a 
legend  that,  in  the  time  of  the  Crusaders, 
the  head  of  the  house  consulted  a  witch 
as  to  the  best  mode  of  killing  a  serpent, 
monster,  or  dragon.  The  witch  instructed 
him,  but  at  the  same  time  told  him  he  must 
follow  up  that  achievement  by  putting  to 
death  the  first  living  thing  he  might  after- 
wards behold :  under  penalty  that,  "  for 
nine  generations,  the  lords  of  Lambton 
shall  never  die  in  their  beds."  A  plan 
was  laid  that  a  dog  should  be  the  victim, 
but  by  a  mischance  the  lord's  father  hap- 
pened to  be  the  first  living  being  he  saw 
after  killing  the  serpent.  Lambton  refused 
to  be  a  parricide.  After  that,  it  was  a 
fact  that  nine  successive  lords  of  Lambton 
died  otherwise  than  in  their  beds.  In  the 
Ferrers  family,  also,  there  was  an  old 
tradition  that,  whenever  a  black  calf  was 
born  at  Chartley  Park  (where  the  cows 
were  usually  of  a  peculiar  sandy  white),  a 
Ferrers  would  die  that  year.  There  were 
six  deaths  in  the  family  in  about  thirty 
years,  and  each  death  was  preceded  by 
the  birth  of  a  black  calf.  Eastbourne,  in 
like  manner,  has  its  local  legend.  Sir 
Anthony  Browne  was  holding  a  revel 
at  Cowdrey  Hall  in  the  time  of  Henry  the 
Eighth.  A  monk  appeared,  and  warned 
him  that,  because  he  had  received  the 
church  lands  of  Battle,  and  the  prior  lands 
of  Eastbourne,  the  curse  of  fire  and  water 
should  rest  on  his  descendants.  It  was 
recorded  that,  in  a  period  of  one  hun- 
dred years,  Cowdrey  Hall  was  burnt 
down,  the  owner  was  drowned  in  the  Rhine 


on  the  same  day,  the  male  line  became 
extinct,  all  the  sons  of  the  female  line  like- 
wise became  extinct,  and  the  estate  again 
fell  to  female  recipients,  who  could  not  hold 
the  title.  Very  few  of  these  local  legends, 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  have  ever  been 
traced  to  authentic  sources. 

A  prevalent  characteristic  of  predictions 
is  the  vagueness  of  the  language  in  which 
they  are  expressed,  so  as  to  render  appa- 
rent fulfilment  possible  at  any  one  of  many 
different  dates.  Nostradamus,  a  French 
physician  who  lived  three  centuries  ago, 
poured  forth  predictions  by  the  score : 
each  generally  contained  in  a  quatrain  or 
four-line  stanza.  Henry  the  Second  and 
Charles  the  Ninth  attached  great  import- 
ance to  them ;  but  the  hits  probably  bore 
but  a  small  ratio  to  the  failures  ;  and,  indeed, 
the  rhapsodies  were  ill-fitted  for  exact  ful- 
filment. His  name  became  famous  during 
the  time  of  the  Stuarts  for  the  following 
lines : 

Le  Sang  de  juste  a  Londres  sera  faute  ! 
Le  Senat  de  Londres  meteront  a  mort  le  roy  ! 
Le  Olivier  se  plantera  en  terra  firma ! 
Brulez  par  feu,  de  vingt  et  trois,  le  sis ! 

But  there  were  suspicions  that  lines  in  some 
editions  did  not  exist  in  the  first  published. 
He  spoke  in  one  of  his  predictions  of  the 
defeat  of  the  French  army  in  Italy;  but 
as  neither  name  nor  date  was  mentioned, 
the  fulfilment  became  a  very  elastic  affair 
indeed.  In  an  old  volume  of  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine  it  is  stated  that  a  pro- 
phecy was  found  in  the  tomb  of  a  bishop 
who  died  during  the  Middle  Ages,  fore- 
telling of  a  struggle  between  the  Lion  and 
the  Eagle,  Italy  to  be  left  desolate,  Rome 
to  be  burned,  and  an  English  prince  to  be 
Bang  of  France — all  before  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  But  the  dates  were 
not  mentioned,  nor  is  there  any  clue  to 
the  time  of  writing  the  paper  which  was 
"  found  "  in  the  tomb.  A  few  years  ago 
there  was  a  report  that  an  old  book  had 
predicted  the  Crimean  war,  and  the  price 
of  the  book  rose  accordingly  in  the  market ; 
but  when  it  came  to  be  examined,  the  an- 
nouncement was  to  the  effect  that,  in  two 
hundred  and  fifty-one  years  after  1604,  the 
downfall  of  the  Mahommedan  power  in 
Turkey  would  take  place.  Now  this  was 
rather  too  much  ;  for  the  defeat  of  Russia 
by  the  Allies  in  1855  could  hardly  be  thus 
interpreted.  William  Huntington,  in  the 
last  century,  in  one  of  his  sermons,  fore- 
told that,  before  1870,  the  Papal  See  would 
be  turned  into  darkness,  and  the  Turkish 
moon  into  blood;  words  elastic  enough, 
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certainly,  to  meet  very  varied  modes  of 
fulfilment.  Hartley,  in  his  Observations 
on  Man,  said :  "It  is  probable  that  all 
the  civil  governments  will  be  overturned ; 
and  that  the  present  forms  of  church  govern- 
ment will  be  dissolved;"  leaving  the  year 
and  even  the  century  quite  undetermined. 
The  mother  of  the  first  Napoleon,  Madame 
Letitia  Buonaparte,  when  the  star  of  the 
house  had  sunk,  often  expressed  a  confi- 
dence that  her  grandson  would  one  day  be 
emperor ;  but  it  was  known  that  the  son 
of  Napoleon  was  the  youth  whom  she  had 
in  her  thoughts,  and  not  the  son  of  Louis, 
who  is  now  emperor.  A  manuscript  of  old 
date  says  that 

When  time  shall  come  that  M  and  D 

With  its  own  fift  shall  joyned  be, 

And  followed  by  an  X  and  C, 

Then  Britain  shall  tremble  at  the  Blue  Lilly. 

Ominous,  this ;  but  then,  while  one  inter- 
preter makes  it  out  to  mean  the  year  1660, 
another  prefers  1900.  An  old  almanack  is 
said  (though  we  know  not  on  what  autho- 
rity) to  contain  the  prediction  : 

By  the  pow'rs  to  see  through  the  ways  of  Heaven, 
In  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-seven, 
Shall  the  year  pass  away  without  any  spring, 
And  on  England's  throne  shall  not  sit  a  king. 

Only  half  true,  at  most,  seeing  that  William 
the  Fourth  reigned  in  the  first  half  of  that 
year.  The  Caledonian  Mercury  stated, 
some  years  ago,  that  a  Scottish  minister, 
named  Lunn,  predicted  public  events 
which  took  place  in  1827,  1830,  1843,  and 
1848  :  but,  irrespective  of  the  vagueness  of 
his  language,  the  old  pastor  made  quite  a 
hobby  of  foretelling ;  and  he  was  pretty 
sure  of  hitting  the  mark  now  and  then. 

That  predictions,  acting  on  the  imagina- 
tion, tend  sometimes  to  bring  about  their 
fulfilment,  is  evident  in  various  ways,  and 
has  in  more  countries  than  one  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  ruling  powers.  At  one 
time  the  Roman  law  forbade  the  prac- 
tising of  foretelling,  if  likely  to  influence 
the  conduct  of  the  person  for  or  against 
whom  the  forecast  was  directed.  "  When 
a  person  receives  a  prophecy,  promising 
him  some  great  elevation  of  dignity,  his 
disposition  is  not  to  sit  quiet,  awaiting  the 
spontaneous  fulfilment  of  his  destiny,  but 
to  resort  to  active  means  for  bringing  about 
the  event."  Our  Tudor  sovereigns  did  not 
lose  sight  of  this  matter.  Statutes  were 
passed  by  Henry  the  Eighth  and  by  Eliza- 
beth, imposing  penalties  or  punishments 
for  the  utterance  of  predictions  of  evil 
in  political  or  national  affairs.  Coke  re- 
marked on  this  subject :  "  He  that  hath 
read  our  histories  shall  find  what  lament- 


able and  fatal  events  have  fallen  out  upon 
some  prophecies  carried  out  by  the  inven- 
tion of  wicked  men,  pretended  to  be  accu- 
rate, but  merely  framed  to  deceive ;  and 
withal,  how  credulous  and  inclinable  our 
countrymen  in  previous  times  to  these  have 
been."  Shakespeare  had  his  thoughts  in 
this  direction  when  he  drew  the  character 
of  Macbeth;  the  prophecy  having  been 
uttered  that  he  should  be  king,  he  could 
not  wait  for  its  spontaneous  fulfilment,  but 
killed  Duncan  in  order  to  expedite  and 
render  certain  the  result.  The  prediction 
of  death  is  known  to  be  often  disastrous  in 
its  effect  upon  the  imagination  of  the  per- 
son to  whom  it  applies.  And  a  dream 
sometimes  acts  in  a  similar  way.  On  one 
occasion,  in  the  last  century,  a  man  dreamed 
that  he  would  die  on  a  certain  day ;  he 
mentioned  the  dream  to  others,  but  with- 
out attaching  importance  to  it.  The  day 
passed,  and  he  commented  laughingly  on 
the  failure  of  the  prediction.  "  Oh,"  said 
a  mischief-maker  near  him,  "  this  is  new 
style;  dreams  and  ghosts  reckon  by  old 
style;  there  are  eleven  days  more  yet." 
During  those  eleven  days  the  imagination 
of  the  man  brooded  over  the  matter,  and 
he  died.  Holinshed  speaks  of  an  early 
Scottish  king,  who  sent  one  of  his  courtiers 
to  consult  a  witch,  or  wise  woman,  about 
the  result  of  a  war  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged. The  witch  declared  that  the  king 
would  shortly  be  murdered,  and  by  one  of 
his  own  adherents.  The  prediction  (ac- 
cording to  the  chronicler)  brought  about 
its  own  fulfilment.  The  courtier  argued 
with  himself,  "  If  I  tell  this  to  the  king,  he 
will  think  that  I  am  the  predestined  agent, 
and  will  kill  me  to  prevent  me  from  killing 
him.  If  I  do  not  tell  him,  but  he  learns  it 
from  some  one  else,  he  will  still  more  surely 
suspect  me."  Therefore,  the  courtier,  to 
make  sure  so  far,  killed  the  king.  The 
famous  story  of  Lord  Lyttelton  is  too  well 
known  to  call  for  more  than  a  mere  re- 
ference here. 

Many  predictions  can  only  be  regarded 
as  fulfilled  by  a  little  twisting  of  names 
and  words.  The  Empress  Josephine,  it  is 
said,  believed  a  prediction  to  the  effect  that 
she  would  fall  from  her  high  estate,  and 
die  in  a  hospital ;  she  died  at  Malmaison,  a 
name  merely  indirectly  denoting  a  hospital. 
The  Duke  of  Suffolk,  in  1450,  was  warned  to 
beware  of  the  Tower,  which  would  be  fatal 
to  him;  he  died  011  shipboard,  but  the 
interpreters  dwelt  on  the  fact  that  the  ship 
was  named  St.  Nicholas  of  the  Tower. 
Nero  was  warned  to  beware  of  the  seventy- 
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third  year ;  as  his  death  occurred  at  an- 
other age,  the  interpreters  took  refuge  in 
the  fact  that  Galba  was  seventy- three  when 
he  succeeded  Nero.  The  affair  of  Birnam 
Wood  and  Dunsinane,  in  Macbeth,  is  a 
very  good  illustration  of  the  mode  in  which 
a  prediction  may  be  accepted  and  verified, 
if  those  who  interpret  it  are  tempted  by 
superstition  to  play  fast  and  loose  with 
words  and  phrases. 

A  LOWER  ALPHABET. 

IT  is  remarkable  that  no  modern  lan- 
guage has  a  better  name  for  the  collective 
letters  that  enter  into  the  composition  of 
all  its  words  than  Alphabet,  which  is  an 
abbreviation  of  "Alpha,  Beta,"  or  "A, 
B,  C,"  which  is  the  familiar  English 
and  French  expression,  sometimes  used 
instead  of  the  Greek  word.  Some  of 
the  Celtic  nations,  whose  primitive  lan- 
guages are  unfortunately  perishing,  call 
the  alphabet  the  "  tree  of  life,"  a  poetical, 
and  by  no  means  inaccurate  description  of 
what  might  perhaps  have  been  still  better 
called  the  "  tree  of  knowledge."  The 
Scottish  Highlanders  call  the  Gaelic 
alphabet  " Bithluiseanean,"  or  the  "life  of 
plants,"  a  notion  derived  from  the  fact, 
that  the  name  of  every  letter,  without  ex- 
ception, is  also  the  name  of  a  tree,  plant,  or 
shrub.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  during 
what  countless  ages  mankind  were  pos- 
sessed of  speech,  without  being  possessed 
of  an  alphabet  and  the  art  of  writing.  The 
invention  of  that  art  was  unquestionably 
the  greatest  step  ever  taken  in  the  onward 
march  of  civilisation ;  and  has  been  the 
source  from  which  all  the  noblest  triumphs 
of  humanity  have  sprung. 

The  use  of  language  without  letters 
still  exists  among  many  barbarous  races. 
Some  of  the  guttural  and  other  sounds 
that  are  employed  by  these  primitive  tribes 
are  not  to  be  easily,  if  at  all,  represented 
by  any  of  the  alphabetical  signs  in  use 
among  civilised  communities,  for  the  human 
voice  has  a  far  greater  number  of  tones  and 
inflexions,  including  the  gutturals,  than 
symbols  have  ever  been  invented  to  repre- 
sent. The  English  has  nominally  six  vowels, 
"a,"  "e,"  "i,"  "o,"  "  u,"  "y,"  but  by  means 
of  diphthongs  and  tripthongs,  or  the  com- 
bination of  two  or  three  of  these  with  each 
other,  as  many  as  nineteen  different  vowel 
sounds  in  use  in  the  English  language  can 
be  exhibited  in  writing.  "  A  "  has  at  least 
four  sounds,  as  in  fat,  fate,  far,  law.  "  E  " 


has  three,  as  in  eke,  set,  err.  "  I  "  has  three, 
as  in  bite,  bit,  irreligious.  "  0  "  has  six, 
as  in  own,  hot,  nation,  moon,  joy,  how. 
"  U  "  has  four,  as  in  urgent,  muff,  refuse, 
dubious.  The  consonants,  in  a  similar 
manner,  express  by  their  combinations  a 
great  variety  of  sounds  which  in  a  perfect 
language,  with  a  perfect  alphabet,  if  such 
were  possible,  would  each  require  its  own 
symbol;  such  as  "  fr,"  "gl,"  "ch,""bl," 
"  br,"  and  many  others  which  will  at  once 
suggest  themselves  to  the  reader. 

But  man  is  not  the  only  animal  that  has 
the  power  of  uttering  the  alphabetical 
sounds  of  vowels  and  consonants,  though 
he  is  the  only  one  that  possesses  the  art  of 
writing  them.  There  is,  so  far  as  is  known, 
no  bird  or  quadruped  that  does  not  in  its 
pleasure,  or  its  pain,  its  satisfaction,  or  its 
terror,  emit  some  vowel  sound,  sometimes 
in  combination  with  a  consonant,  and  some- 
times alone.  The  dog  has  the  guttural 
"ough,"  and  three  consonants  the  "b," 
the  "f1,"  and  the  "w,"  and  one  vowel, 
"  ow ;"  as  in  its  well-known  exclamations, 
"  bow-wow,"  "  wough,"  and  the  angry 
barks  of  "wowff"  and  "  wuff."  The  bo- 
vine species  have  but  one  consonant  and 
one  vowel,  as  in  "mu."  The  full-grown 
sheep  has  two  consonants  and  one  vowel, 
as  in  "  baa,"  and  "  maa  ;"  while  the  lamb 
has  something  that  resembles  "may"  and 
"bay."  The  cat  has  two  consonants  and 
three  vowels,  as  in  "  miau"  and  "purr;" 
while  many  animals  emit  guttural  and 
other  sounds,  which  strike  upon  the 
human  tympanum  so  imperfectly  and 
so  confusedly  as  to  be  scarcely  repre- 
sentable  in  writing.  The  horse  has  evi- 
dently one  consonant  at  the  command  of 
his  voice,  which  is  "n,"  and  several  vowels 
and  gutturals  that  glide  very  unmelo- 
diously  into  one  another  when  he  neighs, 
whinnies,  or  snorts.  Swift,  in  the  only 
repulsive  story  in  the  travels  of  Gulliver, 
represented  the  neighing  of  the  horse  by 
the  rugged  and  unpronounceable  word 
"houyhnhnm."  In  nearly  all  the  lan- 
guages of  Europe  that  attempt  at  literal 
rendering  of  the  horse's  utterance,  the 
letter  "n"is  employed.  The  French  render 
it  by  "hennir,"  the  Italians  by  "nitrire," 
the  Germans  by  "  wiehern,"  the  Spanish 
by  "rinchar,"  and  the  Dutch  by  "run- 
niken"  and  "gennishen."  The  pig  has 
the  thick  guttural  sound  of  "  gr"  com- 
bined with  "m"  and  "f,"  from  whence  we 
derive  the  descriptive  words  "grumph" 
and  "  grunt."  The  roar  of  the  lion  is  an 
intensification  of  the  "  mu"  of  the  bull,  with 
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a  mingling  of  the  "  r."  Smaller  animals, 
such  as  the  squirrel,  the  rat,  and  the 
mouse,  employ  the  vowel  "  e,"  with  two 
indistinct  consonants,  which  the  English 
language  imitates  in  the  words  "  week" 
.and  "squeak."  The  alphabet  of  quadru- 
peds is  thus  very  limited,  being  confined 
to  the  labial  consonants,  "b,"  "f,"  "m," 
and  "  w,"  and  the  dental  consonant  "  n," 
peculiar  to  the  horse.  The  vowels  at  their 
command  are  "a,"  "aa,"  or  "aw,"  "o," 
"oh,""  oo,"  or  "u,"  "ee,"  and  the  gut- 
turals "  ough"  or  "  ugh."  No  sound  of 
"  i"  appears,  unless  it  be  in  the  indistinct 
whinnyings  of  the  horse  and  ass. 

The  alphabet  of  the  birds  is  greatly  more 
•copious,  both  in  consonants  and  vowels. 
In  fact,  there  is  no  vowel  sound — whether 
.single,  double,  or  treble,  utterable  by  the 
human  tongue,  that  is  not  utterable,  and 
uttered  by  some  member  of  the  feathered 
tribes.  Although  the  consonants  of  the 
birds  do  not  include  the  two  great  con- 
.sonants  of  the  quadrupeds,  the  "b"  and 
the  "m,"  for  the  all-sufficient  reason  that 
these  letters  are  labials,  and  birds  have  no 
lips,  they  comprise  many  others  which 
quadrupeds  do  not  possess ;  namely,  the 
"c,"  "g,"  or  "k;"  the  "  d,"  the  "p,"  the 
"t,"  and  the  "z."  Neither  quadrupeds 
nor  birds  (with  the  sole  exception  of  the 
parrot  and  such  birds  as  may  be  taught 
to  imitate  more  or  less  perfectly  the  human 
voice)  possess  the  consonantal  sounds  of 
"1,"  "s,"  "v,"  and  "x;"  unless  the  sky- 
lark possesses  "1"  in  its  song  that  re- 
sembles, as  the  French  express  it,  the  syl- 
lables tire-lire,  or,  as  we  should  represent 
it  in  English,  teera-leera.  Taking  these 
consonants  with  their  accompanying  vowels 
in  the  order  which  they  assume  in  the  Eng- 
lish alphabet,  we  come  first  to  "c"  hard, 
the  same  as  "k,"  and  almost  the  same  as 
"  g."  The  rooks  and  crows  pronounce 
very  distinctly  "  caw,  caw ;"  the  cuckoo 
pronounces  "  coo  !  coo  !"  whence  its  name ; 
the  dove,  says  "croo,"  or  "curroo,"  whence 
the  verb  croodle,  to  utter  sounds  of  en- 
dearment or  interjections  like  a  bird  or  a 
child,  and  the  Scottish  phrase,  a  "  croodlin 
doo,"  applied  to  a  tender  or  affectionate 
infant.  The  consonant  "d"  seems  to  find 
its  only  representation  in  the  "cock-a- 
doodle-doo"  of  our  old  friend  the  male  of 
the  barn-door  fowl,  though  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  this  gallant  and  beautiful 
bird  pronounces  the  "  d,"  and  whether  his 
note  of  joy  or  defiance  may  not  be  ac- 
curately rendered  without  any  consonants. 
As  regards  the  Australian  bird,  which  is 


supposed  to  cry  "  more  pork,"  as  plainly 
as  the  cuckoo  cries  "  coo- coo,"  it  is  quite 
impossible  that  the  beak  of  a  bird  can  emit 
the  labial  letter  "  m."  The  words  "more 
pork !"  which  give  name  to  the  bird  in 
question,  is  doubtless  an  effort  of  the  ima- 
gination on  the  part  of  the  listeners,  having 
no  other  foundation  on  which  to  rest  than 
"ohr-ork,"  or  perhaps  "ohr-awk."  The 
next  consonant  used  by  the  birds  is  "  p," 
which  breaks  out  constantly  in  the  song  of 
the  smaller  birds  of  the  finch  species,  and 
many  others,  more  especially  the  curlew, 
with  its  monotonous  cry  of  "pee-wheep  !" 
Next  in  order  is  "t,"  with  the  chaffinch  in 
the  front  of  those  who  employ  it,  calling 
out  continually  "  tu-eet,"  or  "tweet;"  and 
the  owl,  with  its  ' '  to-wheet,  to- whoo ! ' '  The 
American  bird  which  is  represented  as  cry- 
ing "whip  poor  will,"  may  be  cited  for  the 
use  of  the  "  w ;"  though  its  real  note,  unas- 
sisted by  the  imagination  or  the  tradition  of 
the  listeners  is  more  like  "ippoo  !  ee!"  than 
the  strange  request  that  is  put  into  its 
beak  by  the  fancy  of  mankind.  The  night- 
ingale alone,  among  the  feathered  race, 
possesses  the  power  of  enunciating  the 
hard  sound  of  "  z,"  and  will  frequently  re- 
peat "  zu  !  zu !  zu  !"  dozens  of  times,  before 
it  changes  the  notes  of  its  song  into  any  of 
the  other  consonants  and  vowels,  of  which 
it  has  a  greater  store  at  its  command 
than  any  but  the  parrot  and  the  imitative 
birds. 

"With  the  exception  of  the  combined  con- 
sonants "  cr,"  as  used  by  the  raven,  the 
dove,  and  the  frog,  neither  quadrupeds,  nor 
birds,  nor  such  reptiles  as  may  be  included 
in  the  frog  species,  are  able  to  enunciate 
sounds  that  require  two  initial  consonants 
such  as  "br,"  "fl,"  "  gl,"  "  st,"  and  others 
that  are  common  in  human  speech.  Their 
vowels  and  consonants  are  alike  simple  and 
easy  of  pronunciation.  The  gutturals,  how- 
ever, employed  by  birds  and  beasts  are 
very  numerous,  and  swine,  frogs,  turkeys, 
eagles,  and  all  the  falconidse,  are  more  dis- 
tinguished for  the  use  of  such  sounds  than 
for  softer  and  more  euphonious  utterances. 
The  gobble  of  the  turkey  cock  is  almost 
as  difficult  to  represent  by  written  symbols 
as  the  neighing  of  the  horse. 

It  will  be  noticed  as  regards  quadrupeds, 
that  the  sounds  (we  might  be  justified  in 
calling  them  words)  which  they  severally 
express,  are  all  in  the  nature  of  interjec- 
tions. And  it  is  possible,  that  in  the 
rudest  ages  of  man  upon  the  earth,  inter- 
jections were,  as  much  for  the  man  as  the 
brute,  the  only  language  in  use.  The  inter- 
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jections  "  oh. !"  "  ah  !"  expressive  of  pain  or 
wonder,  or  "good  heavens  !"  "dear  me!" 
expressive  of  surprise,  and  many  others 
which  will  at  once  occur  to  the  reader's 
mind,  as  well  as  the  objurgatory,  minatory, 
and  denunciatory  words  or  phrases,  which 
may  all  be  classified  under  the  one  head  of 
"  cursing  and  swearing,"  and  by  which 
the  feehngs  find  a  vent  for  themselves 
without  a  real  language,  are  not,  in  point 
of  fact,  of  a  higher  order  of  language  than 
the  interjections  of  the  dog,  the  horse,  the 
bull,  or  the  sheep.  When  the  "  swell "  of 
our  day  ejaculates  "by  Jove!"  on  every 
occasion  when  other  words  fail  him,  which 
is  very  frequently,  he  stands,  as  regards 
language,  on  no  higher  level  than  the  dog 
which  says  "  bow-wow,"  or  chanticleer,  that 
salutes  the  morn  with  his  "  cock-a-doodle- 
doo!"  When  a  lady  says,  "oh  la!"  or 
"dearie  me!"  to  express  her  wonder  or 
her  pleasure,  she  places  herself  for  the 
time  being  on  the  intellectual  level  of  the 
owl  or  the  cuckoo.  Interjections,  as  used 
by  men,  as  grammarians  have  often  de- 
scribed, are  for  the  most  part  monosyllabic, 
and  most  frequently  consist  of  a  vowel 
followed  by  an  aspirate,  as  "oh!"  "ah!" 
but  they  sometimes,  like  the  bark  of  the 
dog,  consist  of  two  syllables,  as  "oh  dear  !" 
"oh  la!"  "by  Jove!"  and  others;  and 
if  men  and  women  imagine  by  such  ex- 
pressions as  these  to  express  their  pain, 
their  wonder,  their  pleasure,  or  their  anger, 
and  to  be  readily  understood  by  all  who 
hear  them,  it  may  follow  in  the  case  of 
quadrupeds  and  birds,  who  use  the  same 
sort  of  speech,  that  they  also  can  make 
themselves  intelligible  to  their  own  species, 
and  have,  so  far  as  the  interjection  goes, 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  language. 

The  singing  birds,  however,  go  far 
beyond  the  quadrupeds  in  this  respect,  and 
seem  to  have  other  parts  of  speech  than 
the  interjection.  When  the  skylark  breaks 
out  into  lyrical  raptures,  it  needs  no  extra- 
ordinary effort  of  the  poetical  imagination 
to  translate  into  words  known  to  men 
its  joyous  song  as  it  hovers  under  a  cloud 
and  straight  above  his  nest,  true,  as 
Wordsworth  says,  to  the  kindred  points  of 
"heaven  and  home."  The  sounds  that 
gush  forth  from  its  musical  throat  are  un- 
mistakable phrases  of  joy  and  gratitude  to 
the  great  Creator  of  the  universe, 

We  sec  it  not,  but  we  hoar  its  voice, 
Singing  aloud,  "  Rejoice  !  rejoice  !" 

The  song  of  the  nightingale,  far  richer 
both  in  vowels  and  consonants  than  that  of 


the  lark,  has  been  the  theme  of  poetry  in 
all  ages  of  the  world,  among  such  civilised 
nations  as  have  inhabited  a  climate  which 
the  beautiful  bird  frequents.  Joy,  sorrow, 
love,  supplication,  lamentation,  adoration, 
ecstasy,  all  are  expressed  in  the  song  of  the 
nightingale,  in  full  voice,  on  a  balmy 
moonlight  night.  To  deny  to  such  an 
utterance  the  inherent  quality  of  ideas, 
merely  because  the  words,  for  words  they 
must  be,  are  not  intelligible  except  in  the 
abstract  to  the  listeners,  is  as  unreasonable 
as  it  would  be  to  deny,  for  the  same  reason, 
the  poetry  and  the  passion  of  a  speech  or 
a  song  in  Italian,  merely  because  the  sepa- 
rate words  of  the  great  concrete  discourse 
or  hymn  were  unknown  to  one  who  was 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  language. 

IK  THAT  STATE  OF  LIFE. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

MAUD  entered  Mrs.  Cartaret's  room  again, 
an  hour  later.  That  lady  cried  out,  on 
seeing  her : 

"  Here,  Mary,  come  and  draw  a  chair 
close  to  the  bed,  and  go  on  at  the  place  you 
left  off.  Stay,  though  —  you  shall  first 
answer  this  rascally  letter  for  me.  There 
is  pen  and  ink." 

"  I  can't  write  with  that,  ma'am.  It 
has  got  no  nib." 

"  Mon  Dieu  !  It  does  well  enough  for 
me.  Did  they  give  you  nibs  at  your 
school  ?  How  they  do  spoil  the  children 
now-a-clays  !  Here,  then,  is  a  steel  one, 
now — write  quick.  Do  not  be  an  hour 
over  it.  You  spell  correct,  do  you  ?  Here 
is  a  bit  of  paper." 

"  It  is  only  half  a  sheet,  ma'am,  and  it 
has  a  blot." 

"  Juste  Ciel !  Who  taught  you  to  be  so 
particular?  The  blot  will  not  blind  the 
man,  will  it  ?  and  he  can  read  what  I 
have  to  say  on  half  a  sheet  as  well  as  a 
whole  one.  Go  on — '  Sir,  I  have  many  im- 
pertinent applications  from  you.  One  an- 
swer for  all — my  son's  debts  contract  when 
he " 

"  Contracted?"  suggested  Maud. 

"  Well,  yes,  contracted — ah  !  you  are 
grammatical,  are  you  ? — '  when  he  was  at 
college,  were  paid  by  me  when  he  came  of 
age.  He  entirely  denies  the  justice  of  your 
claim.  I  have  no  more  to  do  with  his  bills. 
He  has  his  own  fortune,  and  I  desire  no 
more  vile  letters ' ' 

"  Vile  ?  Is  not  that  rather  strong, 
ma'am  ?" 
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"  No,  no,  write  it — I  wish  to  bo  strong 
— '  vile  letters  may  be  addressed  to  me  on 
the  subject.'  Here,  give  mo  the  pen,  and 
I  sign  it — mon  Dieu  !  Petite — what  a 
good  hand  you  write.  Now,  then,  that  is 
done.  Here  is  the  book,  and  here  is  where 
you  left  off.  '  Artamene  regarda  le  Roy 
d'Assirio  avec  une  douleur  inconcevable, 
et  le  Roy  d'Assirie  regarda  Artamene  avec 
un  desespoir  que  Ton  ne  scauroit  ex- 
primer.'  Ah  !  que  c'est  beau  !  que  c'est 
touchant !  Do  you  know  who  the  Grand 
Cyrus  was,  child  ?" 

"  He  was  the  King  of  Persia,  wasn't  he, 
ma'am?" 

"  No,  no,  he  was  the  great  Conde ;  the 
most  brave,  the  most  charming  prince  of 
his  time,  and  Mandane  was  the  Duchesse 
de  Longueville,  his  sister.  Did  they  teach 
you  French  history  at  your  school,  eh  ?" 

"  I  have  learnt  a  little  of  it,  ma'am.  I 
know  that  the  great  Conde  was  the  hero 
of  Rocroi." 

"  Tiens  !  Tiens  !  So  you  know  that,  do 
you  ?  Well,  then,  this  is  all  an  allegory, 
you  see.  All  the  fine  company,  all  the 
wit  and  intellect  of  the  time  that  used 
to  meet  at  the  Hotel  Rambouillet,  is  here 
depicted.  Ah  !  what  nobility  !  what  purity 
of  sentiment !  what  a  style  !" 

"  Is  it  not  rather  lengthy,  ma'am  ?" 

"  Lengthy  ?  bah  !  not  a  bit !  In  the 
grand  monarque's  time,  look  you,  people 
were  not  in  such  a  hurry  to  bolt  a  book. 
They  have  no  time  to  taste  it  now,  but 
gulp  it  down,  like  a  pill !  Bah  !  Every- 
thing is  decaded  together  ;  religion,  litera- 
ture, art :  it  is  all  gone — all  !" 

Maud  began  reading,  and  she  read  for 
some  time ;  but,  in  spite  of  her  best  efforts, 
she  found  her  thoughts  wander  from  the 
lofty  and  long-winded  conversations  of 
Cyrus  and  Mandane  to  subjects  of  strong 
personal  interest :  her  own  position  in  the 
house,  and  tho  strange  character  of  the 
old  lady  whom  she  had  undertaken  to 
serve.  She  read  with  her  eyes  and  with 
her  voice,  but  not  with  her  mind;  and 
Mrs.  Cartaret  stopped  her  at  last  with  an 
impatient  exclamation: 

"  There  !  that  will  do,  shut  up  the  book. 
Tou  have  never  been  in  love  yet,  eh, 
Mary  Hind,  or  you  could  not  read  that 
touching  passage  like  a  frog — so  cold. 
Now,  get  me  my  bath.  Ah !  but  that 
miserable  creature,  Jane,  has  let  out  the 
fire !" 

She  clutched  at  the  bell-rope,  tore  at  it, 
hung  on  it,  with  an  energy  which  brought 
the  blood  into  her  tace,  and  which  Maud 


expected  would  rouse  the  entire  house- 
hold. But  some  minutes  elapsed  before 
Jane  answered  the  summons,  in  no  way 
discomposed  by  its  violence,  and  regarding 
it  apparently  as  a  matter  of  course. 

"  Why  do  you  not  bring  coal  here,  you 
wretched  do-nothing  ?"  screamed  Mrs.  Car- 
taret, beating  her  little  fat  hands  upon 
the  bed.  "  Am  I  to  be  left  to  die  of  cold, 
with  ten  servants  in  the  house?  How 
often  do  I  tell  you  to  come  and  look  at  the 
fire  once  in  the  hour  ?  He  ?  Thought 
the  new  maid  was  with  me  ?  Well,  and 
if  she  was,  she  can't  make  coal,  I  suppose  ? 
Hold  your  tongue,  you  lazy  wretch,  you  are 
only  good  to  eat — eat — eat — all  day  long. 
Come,  don't  stand  staring  there  at  me,  but 
away  with  you,  and  fetch  the  wood.  Now, 
Mary  Hind,  there  is  your  dinner-bell.  Go 
along.  I  shall  not  get  up  till  you  come 
back ;"  and  she  flounced  down  again 
among  her  pillows,  secretly  by  no  means 
sorry  of  the  excuse  for  indulging  in  another 
half- hour  of  her  beloved  bed. 

Leaving  the  inflammable  little  lady  as 
she  was  desired,  Maud  descended  with 
some  hesitation,  it  must  be  confessed,  to 
the  servants'  hall.  It  was  her  first  really 
severe  ordeal,  but  she  would  not  flinch 
from  it.  Her  place  was  to  the  left  of  Mr. 
Dapper  ;  on  his  right,  and  presiding  over 
the  board,  glared  Mrs.  Rouse.  The  eye  of 
suspicion  which  the  formidable  housekeeper 
directed  towards  Maud  was  far  from  reas- 
suring; but  if  Dapper  would  only  have 
regarded  her  in  like  manner  she  would 
have  been  glad.  His  amenities,  his  jokes, 
his  delicate  attentions,  in  the  way  of  tit- 
bits, and  a  constantly  replenished  tumbler, 
were  peculiarly  offensive ;  all  the  more  so, 
that  she  saw  how  they  aggravated  Mrs. 
Rouse's  hostility.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Maud  repelled  the  fascinating  butler's  ad- 
vances ;  he  was  one  of  those  men  who  arc 
never  discouraged;  and,  as  all  his  good 
stories  and  smart  sayings  were  received 
with  rounds  of  applause  and  laughter  by 
the  appreciative  audience  "  below  the  salt," 
she  only  succeeded  in  producing  an  effect 
of  extreme  churlishness  and  ungeniality 
upon  the  table  at  large.  She  was  aware 
of  this,  but  how  could  it  be  otherwise  ? 
She  felt  ill  at  ease,  and  out  of  place ;  and 
yet  she  repeated  over  and  over  again  to 
herself  that  she  had  no  false  pride,  though 
she  heard  Jane  confide  to  the  kitchen-maid 
that  the  new  maid  was  evidently  "  a  awful 
stuck-up  thing."  They  all  seemed  to  get 
on  very  well  together,  and  dealt  chiefly  in 
jokes  and  allusions  which  were  incompre- 
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hensible  to  Maud;  showing  in  this  respect 
a  national  similitude  to  the  highest  circles 
of  our  society,  whose  language  is  not  under- 
stood out  of  their  own  set.  Mrs.  Rouse  was 
treated  with  becoming  deference,  and  Mrs. 
Rouse  did  not  unbend  much  in  laughter,  like 
the  younger  members  of  the  establishment. 
Perhaps,  because  she  was  vigilantly  watch- 
ing Maud,  and  was  undoubtedly  desirous 
of  inspiring  her  with  a  wholesome  awe ;  for 
it  was  clear  that  she  could,  and  did,  enjoy 
the  lively  Dapper's  sallies  at  a  more  con- 
venient season  ;  and  that,  while  maintain- 
ing her  authority,  she  was  by  no  means 
unpopular  with  the  servants  under  her. 

"  But  there's  a  time  for  everything,  Mr. 
Dapper,"  as  she  observed  to  her  colleague, 
that  afternoon,  "  and  I'm  not  rightly  easy 
in  my  mind  about  that  new  young  woman. 
She's  a  puzzle  to  me,  Mr.  Dapper,  and  I 
don't  like  puzzles,  I  likes  plain  sailing ; 
and  I'm  going  to  watch  her  pretty  sharp, 
that's  what  I'm  going  to  do.  So  you  look 
out  now,  and  don't  be  playin'  the  fool  as 
you  done  with  that " 

"  Lor' !  Mrs.  Rouse,  'ow  you  do  rake  up 
old  scores,  to  be  sure  !  And  there  was 
nothing  in  it,  after  all,  to  make  such  a  fuss 
about.  It  was  only  as  one  may  say,  a 
pass-tong ;  no  'arm,  I'm  sure." 

"  I  don't  know  what  a  pass-tong  is,  Mr. 
Dapper ;  but  I  know  I  packed  off  the  jade 
in  double-quick  time,  and  I'll  do  the  same 
by  this  one,  if  I  find  she's  up  to  any  of 
her  tricks,  and  so  I  tell  ye.  She  looks 
mighty  prim,  but  I  always  mistrust  them 
mealy-mouthed  ones  ;  and  she's  got  a  devil 
in  her  eye,  if  I  don't  mistake.  The  missis 
is  fairly  taken  with  her  parlez-vousing. 
Well!  we  shall  see!" 

And  with  this  ominous  declaration  she 
left  Dapper  to  his  reflections. 

Conscious  of  the  hostile  feelings  that 
met  her  on  every  side  but  one  (where  she 
would  have  preferred  a  mild  hostility), 
conscious  that  in  her  false  position,  do 
what  she  would,  her  conduct  was  liable  to 
be  misunderstood,  Maud's  heart,  usually  so 
dauntless,  sank  within  her.  Should  she 
exert  herself  to  try  and  talk  and  laugh 
with  the  servants,  and  to  interest  herself, 
as  she  believed  she  could  do  sooner  or 
later,  if  she  chose,  in  their  concerns,  she 
had  a  conviction  that  Mrs.  Rouse  would 
look  upon  her  as  a  forward  hussy,  laying 
herself  out  to  attract  the  men.  Should  she 
continue  to  shut  herself  up  within  herself, 
which  her  own  state  of  feeling,  aggravated 
by  Mr.  Dapper's  sickening  obsequiousness, 
inclined  her  to  do,  then,  of  course,  she 


must  make  up  her  mind  to  be  hated  by  the 
whole  household.  If  she  could  only  pass 
the  entire  day  with  the  irascible  but  enter- 
taining old  lady  up-stairs,  and  take  her 
meals  in  solitude,  Maud  felt  that  she  could 
be  comparatively  happy ;  the  life  would,  at 
least,  be  endurable.  But,  constituted  as  she 
was,  would  it  be  endurable  if  she  must  be 
thrown  into  an  hourly  contact,  which  was 
close  and  yet  could  not  be  intimate,  with  Mr. 
Dapper  and  Mrs.  Rouse  ?  She  possessed 
strong  human  sympathies ;  it  was  that 
marked  characteristic  which  had  led  to  her 
throwing  herself  heart  and  soul  into  the  joys 
and  troubles  of  certain  among  the  poor  of 
Mortlands  ;  it  was  that  which  Sir  Andrew 
termed  her  "  confounded  low  radical  ten- 
dencies," which  had  made  her  feel  so  in- 
tensely desolate  when  moving  among  the 
cold  phantoms  of  polished  life,  and  had  made 
her  yearn  for  more  stirring  interests,  no 
matter  in  what  sphere  of  society.  To  be 
no  longer  a  drone,  then,  to  find  herself 
among  the  working  bees,  and  to  be  in  a  state 
of  antagonism  with  her  fellow- workers,  was 
a  condition  of  things  which  Maud  had  never 
contemplated,  and  which  she  knew  would 
be  intolerable  to  her. 

The  afternoon  passed  quickly ;  Mrs.  Car- 
taret  was  dressed,  Mrs.  Rouse  officiating  as 
the  chief  priest,  and  Maud  performing  such 
minor  rites  as  her  inexperience  allowed 
her  ;  after  which  she  was  instructed  in  her 
various  duties  by  Mrs.  Rouse,  who  read 
her  a  running  homily  on  the  conduct  of 
servants  in  general  and  under  lady's-maids 
in  particular,  to  which  Maud  listened  with 
a  kind  of  obstinate  patience.  Then,  at 
half-past  four  o'clock,  there  was  tea,  and 
Maud  had  to  undergo  a  modified  repetition 
of  what  she  had  endured  at  dinner.  Soon 
after  that,  Mrs.  Cartaret  sent  for  her.  She 
was  in  her  dressing-room,  sitting  over  the 
fire,  with  an  old-fashioned  tambour- frame 
in  her  lap.  But  it  was  too  dark  to  work, 
and  Mr.  Dapper  had  not  yet  thought  fit  to 
bring  in  the  lamp. 

_"  Is  that  you,  Mary  Hind  ?"  began  the 
old  lady  in  her  high-pitched  voice.  "  Come 
in,  and  shut  the  door.  You  shall  read  to 
me  when  the  lights  come — sit  down  now, 
and  turn  your  face  to  the  fire,  so  that  I  can 
see  it — H'm !  I  like  it,  and  I  like  your 
voice — I  think  you  may  suit  me,  but  I 
want  to  tell  you  one  thing,  I  cannot  have 
any  girl  who  does  not  get  on  with  Mrs. 
Rouse.  D'ye  understand,  eh  ?  You  must 
treat  her  with  great  respect — you  must  do 
all  she  tells  you — or  ...  or  ...  it  will  never 
do — never !" 
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"  Have  I  treated  her   with   disrespect, 
ma'am  ?     I  hope  not." 

"  I  don't  say  that  you  have — but  ...  in 
short,  you  must  do  all  you  can  to  make  her 
like  you  ...  be  very  modest  and  humble, 
eh  ?  She  is  a  little  jealous,  my  faithful 
Mrs.  Rouse,  of  any  new-comer,  and  we 
have  had  so  many,  eh  !  so  many  !  If  you 
could  but  stay,  mon  Dieu  !  what  a  blessing  ! 
but  you  must  not  be  a  fine  lady,  remember. 
'No,  no,  or  Rouse  will  never  endure  you. 
Now,  here  comes  Dapper  with  the  lamp, 
and  you  can  go  on  reading  where  you  left 
off — at  that  description  of  the  Siege  de 
Games  (which  means  Dunkerque.)  ...  To 
think  that  people  should  find  such  a  book 
heavy,  and  read  the  nasty  rubbish  they  do, 
instead  !  But  what  would  you  ?  Ah  ! 
'  C'est  un  siecle  ennuye,  dedaigneux  des 
fines  analyses,  et  insensible  a  la  grace,' ' 
she  murmured  to  herself,  quoting  the  words 
of  a  great  living  French  author,  whom,  at 
least,  she  excepted  from  her  general  ana- 
thema. But  the  quotation  was  not  meant 
for  her  new  maid. 

Maud  had  scarcely  read  a  page  when  a 
sound  of  laughter  and  loud  voices  in  the 
courtyard  below  the  window  made  her 
guess  that  the  sportsmen  were  returned. 
Presently  some  one  came  whistling  La 
Donna  e  mobile  up  the  stairs,  and  a  heavy 
pair  of  shooting-boots  tramped  loungingly 
along  the  corridor.  Some  fingers  played 
the  devil's  tattoo  upon  the  panel  of  the 
door  ;  it  opened,  and  a  tall  young  man,  the 
same  whom  Maud  had  seen  in  the  park  in 
the  Norfolk  blouse,  entered. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  likeness  to  his  mother  at  once 
told  her  that  this  was  Mrs.  Cartaret's 
son ;  but  he  was  less  well-looking.  His 
height  and  well-balanced  figure,  broad  in 
the  shoulder  and  thin  in  the  flank,  were, 
indeed,  his  chief  claims  to  consideration  on 
the  score  of  personal  appearance.  The 
nose  was  slightly  turned  up ;  the  mouth, 
veiled  by  a  small  silky  moustache,  was 
large  and  mobile,  wearing  an  habitual  ex- 
pression of  mockery,  but  capable  of  denot- 
ing also  strong  passion.  The  eyes  would 
have  been  the  best  feature  in  his  face,  but 
that  he  was  short-sighted,  and  wore  a 
glass,  which  dimmed  the  brilliant  light 
that  shines  through  the  "  window  of  the 
mind,"  while  it  added  no  doubt  to  the  im- 
pudent, not  to  say  defiant,  air  which  cha- 
racterised the  whole  man.  It  is  hardly 
necessary,  after  that,  to  state  that  he  was 


too  often  contemptuous  and  satirical ;  but 
it  is  well  to  mention  that  his  voice  was 
low  and  musical,  his  smile  very  pleasant, 
and  that  his  manner,  where  he  had  a  wish 
to  please,  had  a  peculiar  charm. 

He  stared  at  Maud  as  he  sauntered  up 
the  room,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets. 

"  Well,  mon  enfant,  what  sport  ?  Here 
you  find  me  with  my  new  maid,  who  is  a 
treasure,  reading  French  to  me.  Come 
and  listen  to  a  chapter  of  Le  Grand  Cyrus, 
before  we  dress  for  dinner,  eh  ?" 

"  Thank  you,  but  I  shall  get  a  nap  with- 
out that.  You've  had  a  better  day's  sport 
than  I  have,  mother.  Few  poachers  on  old 
Scudery's  preserves,  eh  ?  It  seems  to  me 
that  all  Salisbury  must  shoot  over  yours. 
It  isn't  worth  bringing  fellows  down  from 
town  for  such  a  day  as  we've  had — not 
above  a  hundred  head,  and  we  shot  your 
two  best  covers.  I  blew  up  Rogers,  but 
it's  the  old  story,  toujours  perdrix  (not 
that  we  put  up  a  single  covey  to-day — 
wish  we  had !),  '  Missis  won't  go  to  the 
expense.' ' 

"Well,  you  are  only  here  for  two  or 
three  days  during  the  shooting  season, 
look  you,  mon  enfant.  It  is  not  worth 
while.  I  can  buy  the  pheasants  much, 
cheaper  than  I  can  keep  them." 

"  Yes,  your  own  pheasants,  shot  by  some 
confounded  poacher.  You  can't  under- 
stand that  it  is  the  sport,  not  the  birds,  I 
care  about." 

"  Bah !  I  understand  sport  on  your  Scotch 
moors,  on  the  mountain-side,  but  to  stand 
in  an  allee,  and  have  the  birds  driven  up 
to  you  to  be  knocked  over,  fi  done  !  It  is 
not  sport,  mon  fils.  You  like  that  they 
shall  say,  as  they  said  of  David,  '  Smith 
in  his  covers  hath  slain  his  thousands, 
but  Lowndes  Cartaret  his  ten  thousands  !' 
Voila  !"  and  the  old  lady  laughed  immo- 
derately at  her  own  joke. 

"  Well,  at  all  events,  my  vanity  is  not  to 
be  gratified,"  said  her  son  ;  and  then  con- 
tinued with  a  malicious  twinkle  of  the  eye : 
"  At  Compiegne,  I  am  told,  the  battues 
now  are  excellent.  Kench  ester  was  there 
in  November,  and  says  nothing  could  be 
better,  which  shows  what  good  manage- 
ment will  do.  There  used  to  be  very  little 
game,  they  say,  in  the  old  time,  but  the 
emperor  arranges  everything  so  well." 

"  Va-t-en  !  oser  me  parler  de  ce  coquin 
la !"  cried  Mrs.  Cartaret,  shaking  her  fist 
at  her  son,  but  laughing  the  next  minute. 
"You  miserable  boy  !"  she  continued,  "so 
you  think  to  get  your  pheasants  by  telling 
me  what  that  brigand  does,  eh?  When 
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you  can  find  a  nation  to  pay  your  debts, 
monsieur  mon  fils,  you  shall  not  be  able  to 
walk  at  Beckworth  for  the  pheasants  under 
your  feet !" 

She  was  delighted  with  her  own  sally, 
which  was  certainly  paying  her  son's  banter 
with  interest,  and  jumping  up,  she  caught 
hold  of  the  lobe  of  his  ear,  and  dragging 
down  his  face  till  it  touched  hers,  she 
kissed  him  on  both  cheeks.  She  was  en- 
tirely satisfied,  as  having  come  off  in  this 
little  controversy  with  flying  colours,  and 
Lowndes  could  afford  his  mother  such  a 
small  triumph,  being  resolved  that,  before 
next  shooting  season,  this  question  of  the 
pheasants  should  be  settled  as  he  wished. 

"  I  have  heard  from  Marly-les-Bois,  mon 
enfant."  This  was  said  in  what  was  in- 
tended for  a  whisper,  but  like  all  Mrs. 
Cartaret's  asides,  it  penetrated  to  the  further 
corners  of  the  room.  Then  she  added  aloud : 

"  Mary  Hind,  go  and  fetch  to  me  a  letter 
that  you  will  find,  I  think,  on  the  escritoire 
in  my  bedroom." 

There  was  a  door  between  the  two  rooms, 
which  stood  open.  Maud  did  as  she  was 
desired,  but  during  her  search  for  the  letter, 
which  did  not  at  once  come  to  hand,  she 
could  not  avoid  hearing  the  following  frag- 
ments of  colloquy  : 

"  Where  does  she  come  from  ?  Where 
did  you  get  her  ?" 

" advertisement  —  village- school  — 

curate's  recommendation,  gentile,  tout-u- 
fait  une  lady,  meme  trop,  eh  P" 

"  A  deuced  good  -  looking  girl ;  but,  of 
course,  that  old  she- wolf  of  yours  won't  let 
her  stay  more  than  a  month — reads  French, 
too  ?  That's  an  unusual  accomplishment 
for  a  village  school-girl,  but— 

Here  Maud  lost  the  rest ;  and  she  would 
like  to  have  heard  it.  She  confessed  this 
to  herself  with  some  shame.  What  could 
it  signify  to  her  what  the  young  man  said 
or  thought  ?  But  she  had  now  found  the 
letter,  and  returned  to  the  dressing- room 
with  it. 

"There!"  said  Mrs.  Cartaret.  "Read 
it,  Lowndes;  and  you,  Mary,  light  the 
candles  on  the  dressing-table.  There  is 
the  first  dinner-bell.  In  that  drawer  you 
will  find  a  black-lace  cap.  Take  care  how 
you  handle  it;  it  is  very  precious,  child! 
It  belonged  to  Madame  de  Maintenon." 

"  And  is  almost  as  frail  as  its  possessor 
was,"  said  Lowndes,  looking  up  from  the 
letter  to  which  he  was  lending  but  a 
divided  attention,  for  no  movement  of 
Maud's  escaped  him. 

"  Frail !    Hold  your  tongue,  sir ;  she  was 


a  saint.  Go  on  and  read  your  letter. 
Juste  Ciel !  What  would  they  say  at 
Marly-les-Bois  if  they  could  hear  you  ? 
Such  a  pious  woman !  but  this  is  the 
age  for  medisance  ?  Is  my  hair  smooth 
behind,  child  ?  Mon  Dieu !  How  yellow 
I  look.  Give  me  the  rouge.  It  won't  do 
to  have  those  young  men  saying  that 
Lowndes  Cartaret's  mother  is  a  horrid  old 
hag.  There,  just  a  soupyon,  that  will  do. 
How  do  you  find  me  now,  Mary  Hind  ? 
~Not  so  bad  for  a  woman  of  sixty-four, 
eh?" 

"  I  like  you  better  without  the  rouge, 
ma'am." 

"  Bah  !  with  your  village-school  ideas,  I 
suppose  you  think  it  is  wrong  ?  Why,  in 
the  last  centuiy,  in  the  good  old  times,  no 
lady  was  dressed — would  have  thought  to 
appear  without  her  rouge  !  What  is  that 
you  say  ?  They  were  a  mass  of  deception, 
with  their  hoops  and  whalebone  bodies, 
and  powdered  heads  !  Go  along  with  you  ! 
They  were  true  ladies,  who  had  the  great 
air.  That  is  what  few  have  now,  with 
their  horrid  laissez-aller  ways.  They  are 
all  like — well,  never  mind  what  they  are 
like — everything  is  democratic,  common, 
what  they  call  '  simple,'  like  their  courts. 
Mon  Dieu !  Defend  me  from  simplicity  !" 

"  Does  '  the  great  air  '  depend  upon 
rouge,  ma'am  ?" 

Lowndes  burst  out  laughing. 

"  Do  you  mock  yourself  of  me,  Mary 
Hind  ?"  said  the  old  lady,  firing  up.  "  Hold 
your  tongue.  I  tell  you  nobody  has  it  now. 
Monsieur  mon  fils,  when  you  have  done 
laughing,  I  shall  be  glad :  you  make  my 
head  to  ache.  You  have  read  that  letter  ? 
Well,  is  it  not  particularly  satisfactory, 
eh?" 

He  had  certainly  not  read  above  half  of 
it,  but,  by  the  process  called  "skipping,' 
he  had  reached  the  end,  and  he  now  tossed 
it  on  the  table. 

"  Particularly — to  those  whom  it  may 
concern — not  to  me.  I  am  a  fool  at  figures, 
and  millions  of  francs  always  puzzle  me. 
But  I'll  pass  on  the  marquis's  offer  to  a 
friend  of  mine,  if  you  like  it,  a  fellow  who 
is  looking  out  for  a  good  thing  of  the 
kind." 

"  Imbecile !  Who  cares  about  your 
friend  ?  And,  pray,  why  should  it  not 
suit  you  to  go,  look,  and  judge  for  your- 
self ?  I  say  no  more ;  now  that  the  mar- 
quis and  I  have  arranged  the  preliminaries, 
eh  ?  It  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 
Why  should  you  set  your  face  against  it, 
pray?" 
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"  Because  I  object  to  that  sort  of  bargain 
in  the  first  place,  and  because  I  have  no 
desire  to  become  the  proprietor  of  the 
article  that  is  offered  me,  or  any  other  such 
article,  indeed,  in  the  second." 

He  stood  behind  her  chair,  and  leaning 
over  it,  with  a  tenderness  which  took  Maud 
completely  by  surprise,  he  put  his  arms 
round  his  mother's  neck,  so  that  her  head 
was  pressed  against  his  chest ;  then,  when 
he  had  kissed  her,  he  said,  laughingly  : 

"You  dear  old  woman,  I  wish  you 
wouldn't  trouble  your  head  about  me.  I 
wish  you  would  understand  that  I  want 
nothing,  and  prefer  remaining  as  I  am." 

"  Take  care  of  my  cap  !  You  are  choking 
me,  polisson  que  tu  es  !  Want  for  nothing  ? 
But  I  say  you  do  want  for  something. 
Are  you  never  going  to  range  yourself? 
Is  it  not  time  that  you  sowed  your — how 
do  you  say  ? — wild  corn  ?" 

Here  she  sunk  her  voice  to  the  level 
which  she  appeared  always  to  consider 
inaudible;  but  Maud,  who  was  purposely 
busying  herself  at  the  very  furthest  end 
of  the  room,  lost  no  syllable  of  what  fol- 
lowed. 

"  A  charming  girl — a  great  heiress — one 
of  the  oldest  families  in  France — what 
would  you  more,  Lowndes  ?  Ah  !  mon 
enfant,  do  me  this  pleasure.  Go,  present 
yourself :  visit  them,  C,  a  ne  vous  engage 
a  rien.  If  you  knew — if  you  knew  how 
much  I  desire  to  see  you  with  a  nice  little 
wife  and  a  child — an  heir  to  this  property 
— before  I  die  !  It  is  the  first  wish  of 
my  heart.  I  would  give  up  Beckworth 
to-morrow.  I  would  leave  her  mistress 
here,  and  go  away,  and  trouble  no  one 
no  more,  if  I  once  saw  you  settled,  will- 
ing to  live  quietly  here,  and  look  after  your 
terres." 

"  Give  up  Beckworth  !  why,  what  would 
Beckworth  do  without  you  ?  May  you 
reign  here  many  a  year  yet,  you  dear  old 
incorrigible  match-maker.  I  shouldn't 
manage  the  estate  half  as  well  as  you,  and 
I  feel  no  vocation  yet  for  living  quietly, 
and  looking  after  my  tares,  which  flourish 
enough  of  themselves — what  you  are  pleased 
to  call  '  my  wild  corn.'  As  to  paying  a 
visit  to  Marley-les-Bois,  it  would  bore  'me 
to  death,  and  you  would  not  have  my  early 
demise  upon  your  conscience,  mother  ? 
*  At  the  Chateau  de  Marley-les-Blois,  of 
exhaustion  produced  by  ennui,  in  the  flower 
of  his  youth:'  it  wouldn't  read  badly,  eh? 
But  I've  no  wish  to  invest  my  name  with 
the  posthumous  interest  attaching  to  such 
an  epitaph  just  at  present,  at  all  events. 


I  dare  say  the  young  lady  is  all  you  say, 
and  a  great  deal  more,  but  I  am  case-har- 
dened against  female  charms,  and " 

"  Va-t-en,  farceur !  As  if  I  did  not  know 
....  daring  to  talk  to  me  like  that !  .  .  .  . 
Est  ce  que  tu  me  prends  pour  une  imbe- 
cile ?  .  .  .  .  You  will  get  caught  by  some 
vile  baggage  or  other,  and  then — and  then 
— it  will  kill  me — that  will  be  the  end  of 
it.  If  I  saw  you  marry  beneath  you,  to 
any  low  creature,  you  might  as  well  stick  a 
knife  into  me  at  once.  I  am  serious.  I  will 
not  have  you  laugh,  sir.  You  laugh  at 
everything :  it  is  a  stupid  habit — any  fool 
can  do  that.  Nothing  is  sacred  for  you — 
nothing ! ' ' 

"  Certainly  not  the  question  of  my  mar- 
riage either  with  the  daughter  of  your 
marquis,  or  with  the  vile  baggage  you  ima- 
gine is  to  captivate  me.  Your  wishes  are 
among  the  few  things  that  are  sacred  to 
me,  and  anything  I  can  do  to  oblige  you, 
short  of  marrying " 

"  There,  hold  your  tongue  !  You  put  me 
in  a  rage,  and  that  spoils  my  digestion. 
My  stomach  turns  when  you  speak  like 
that.  '  Short  of  marrying,'  indeed !  .  .  .  . 
go  and  dress.  It  is  no  use  talking  to  you — 
go  and  dress — you  make  me  sick.  My 
wishes  sacred  to  you?  Like  other  sacred 
things,  sir,  you  neglect  them  very  much. 
I  have  no  patience  with  you — none — go 
and  dress." 

He  stooped  down  his  impudent,  smiling 
face  till  it  touched  hers.  In  vain  the  old 
lady,  in  her  irritation,  tried  to  shake  him 
off;  like  some  obstinate  Newfoundland 
puppy,  which,  the  more  it  is  repulsed,  the 
closer  it  thrusts  its  muzzle  into  your  hand, 
this  incorrigible  young  man  insisted  upon 
extracting  some  caress  in  token  of  forgive- 
ness before  he  would  depart.  Of  course 
the  old  lady  gave  in,  after  a  feeble  resist- 
ance, and  the  young  man  laughed,  and 
stretched  himself,  and  lounged  out  of  the 
room,  staring  at  Maud  as  he  did  so,  but 
failing  to  attract  that  young  person's  atten- 
tion, who  was  busying  herself  at  a  ward- 
robe, and  did  not  turn  round.  It  is  true 
that  the  wardrobe  had  a  mirror. 

Mrs.  Cartaret  was  at  last  dressed,  and 
Maud  could  not  but  acknowledge  that,  in 
spite  of  her  low  stature,  in  spite  of  her  size, 
in  spite  of  unfashionable,  not  to  say  some- 
what shabby,  clothes,  she  had  an  "air" — 
whether  it  was  "  the  grand  air "  Maud 
could  not  determine — which  was  neither 
grace  nor  dignity,  but  which,  nevertheless, 
gave  a  distinction  to  her  appearance.  She 
was  not  a  common- looking  old  woman,  just 
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as  her  son,  for  all  his  ugliness,  was  not  a 
common-looking  young  man. 

She  went  down  into  the  library,  and  the 
little  downy-faced  lord  took  her  in  to 
dinner ;  and  up-stairs,  with  the  door  open, 
Maud  could  hear  bursts  of  merriment, 
blown  out  of  the  dining-room  in  gusts,  as 
the  servants  went  in  and  out.  She  was 
not  quite  sure  that  she  liked  it.  She  won- 
dered whether  she  should  like  better  being 
seated  at  that  table  as  a  guest.  But  why 
should  she  ?  Were  not  these  just  the  sort 
of  men  she  had  been  declaring  to  herself 
all  her  life  that  she  despised  ?  Had  it  not 
been  to  escape  from  such  society  as  this — 
the  faineants  with  whom  she  felt  she 
had  no  lot  or  inheritance — that  she  had 
fled  from  her  step-father's  house,  resolving 
henceforward  to  maintain  herself  by  the 
labour  of  her  own  hands  ?  It  could  not  be 
that  she  was  weak  enough  already  to  regret 
what  she  had  cast  from  her  but  a  few  hours 
previously.  No !  a  hundred  times,  no  ! 
She  would  not  find  herself  back  at  Mort- 
lands  for  all  the  world ;  and  how  it  came 
to  pass  that  she  felt  any  curiosity,  any  sort 
of  desire,  to  know  what  was  passing  in- 
side that  dining-room,  puzzled  and  annoyed 
her. 

By-and-bye,  Mrs.  Cartaret  left  the  men 
to  their  wine  and  cigars — for  Lowndes  had 
induced  her  to  permit  the  malpractice  of 
smoking  in  her  dining-room — and  then  the 
servants'  supper-bell  rang,  and  when  Maud 
did  not  obey  the  summons,  Jane  appeared 
with  a  message  from  Mrs.  Rouse.  But 
Maud  sent  back  to  say  she  was  not  hungry, 
and  wanted  nothing ;  a  step  which  was 
viewed  by  Mrs.  Rouse  as  unprecedented 
and  presumptuous,  an  unwarrantable  in- 
fringement of  the  etiquette  of  the  ser- 
vants'-hall,  and  by  most  of  the  others  as  a 
proof  that  she  was  "  an  uppish  young 
'oman,  as  requires  to  be  took  down  a  peg 
or  two." 

Mrs.  Cartaret  had  left  her  fan  in  her 
room,  and  presently  Maud,  knowing  that 
the  old  lady  was  alone,  ventured  down- 
stairs with  it,  and  knocked  at  the  library- 
door.  She  heard  what  she  took  to  be 
"  come  in,"  and  entered.  Mrs.  Cartaret 
was  on  the  sofa,  fast  asleep,  with  a  hand- 
kerchief over  her  face,  from  beneath  which 
there  issued  fitful  but  sonorous  sounds  not 
wholly  unlike  the  growling  remonstrances 
of  a  human  voice.  Her  new  maid,  of  course, 


did  not  disturb  the  old  lady ;  she  laid  the 
fan  on  the  cushion  beside  her,  and  left  the 
room  noiselessly,  but  not  before  she  had 
glanced  round  it,  and  contrasted  the  faded 
yet  comfortable  aspect  of  the  old  book- room 
with  the  cold  grandeur  of  Mortlands. 

It  was  nearly  an  hour  later — she  was  up 
in  her  own  little  garret,  but  the  door  was 
open — when  she  heard  a  few  chords  struck 
upon  the  piano,  and  being  fond  of  music 
she  stole  down  to  the  first  landing  to  listen. 
A  rich,  strong  man's  voice  was  lifted  up, 
and  began  Hatton's  pretty  ballad  of  Good- 
bye, Sweetheart.  She  sat  down  on  the 
top  step  of  the  stair ;  it  was  very  pleasant 
there,  in  the  dark,  and  alone,  knowing  the 
servants  to  be  at  supper,  to  sit  and  enjoy 
what  had  something  in  it  of  forbidden  fruit. 
For  she  would  not  like  to  have  been  de- 
tected :  so  much  she  acknowledged  to  her- 
self. The  singer  sang  three  or  four  songs, 
and  she  was  confident  she  knew  who  he 
was.  Finally,  he  broke  into  a  negro  melody, 
in  the  chorus  of  which  his  friends  joined,, 
and  at  the  same  minute  Maud  heard  a 
clatter  of  feet  up  the  back-stairs,  with 
guffaws  of  female  laughter.  She  got  up 
quickly,  and  returned  to  her  room.  But  as 
she  did  so,  she  caught  the  words  of  one 
speaker :  "  Victuals  r*  Lor'  bless  you,  the 
like  o'  she  don't  need  it.  She  lives  upon 
hair,  depend  on't,  she  do;"  which  brilliant 
sally  provoked  renewed  merriment. 

When  she  went  to  bed  that  night,  after 
undressing  Mrs.  Cartaret,  she  lay  awake  a 
long  time,  pondering  upon  many  things. 
And  through  all  her  thoughts,  charged 
heavily  with  disquietude,  that  tiresome 
tune  kept  worrying  her,  and  pursued  her 
even  into  the  land  of  dreams,  Good-bye,. 
Sweetheart,  Good-bye  ! 
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THE  DOCTOR'S  MIXTURE. 


BOOK  I. 

CHAPTER  XVIII.      A  PARTY  AT  THE  DOCTOR'S. 

THIS  was  to  be  another  of  the  Doctor's 
pleasant  evenings.  Any  one  looking  in  must 
have  said  that  he  and  his  family  were  mere 
children  of  enjoyment,  just  anxious  to  im- 
prove the  shining  hour.  He  had  asked 
Lord  Shipton,  though  he  had  doubts  as  to 
the  policy  of  this  step,  the  Reverend  Wil- 
liam Webber,  and  "  those  poor  Dunlops." 
There  was  some  little  share  of  good-nature 
in  this  step,  though  the  larger  motive  was 
to  have  some  disinterested  witnesses  by, 
out  of  the  regiment. 

Young  Mr.  Cecil  Leader,  looking  pale 
and  delicate,  and  not  specially  intellectual, 
entered  the  drawing-room.  There  was  a 
curious  nervous  look  about  his  under  jaw, 
•  that  spoke  of  some  constitutional  weakness, 
but  to  all  present  he  seemed  the  type  of 
rank  and  of  military  bearing.  The  Doctor 
all  but  embraced  him.,  and  led  him  to 
his  daughters.  Those  two  bright  crea- 
tures quite  overpowered  him ;  Polly  ac- 
tually laughing  and  blushing  from  excite- 
ment ;  and  feeling,  in  her  young  heart,  as 
though  she  had  been  solemnly  presented 
to  her  affianced  husband;  while  Katey 
was  no  less  nattered,  filled  with  pride  in 
her  sister's  candidature  and  certain  success, 
and  conscious  that  much  was  cast  upon 
her.  Both  were  a  whole  world  of  piquancy 
in  looks,  dress,  and  bearing.  Polly  seemed 
a  shepherdess  off  a  Dresden  cup,  her  skirt 
of  rose-coloured  stripes  gathered  up  about 
her,  and  a  bow  of  the  same  coloured 
riband  in  her  hair.  Her  sister  was  in  a 
more  subdued  tone,  and  seemed  like  Mar- 
garet in  the  picture ;  so  demure  and  nun- 
like,  so  bright  in  smiles.  They  knew 


nothing  of  fashion,  save  of  what  came 
down  there  at  about  tenth  hand,  or  snatched 
from  a  borrowed  book  of  fashions ;  yet 
Katey  had  a  simple  taste  and  instinct,  which 
suited  her  just  as  well.  It  was  she  who 
treated  Mr.  Cecil  with  warmth,  as  being  her 
sister's  "  futur." 

"  We  are  so  glad  to  see  you  well  again. 
Polly  and  I  have  been  so  interested  in 
you!" 

"  We  used  to  see  you  at  the  window, 
often,"  said  Polly.  "  I  was  so  sorry,  Mr. 
Leader,  indeed  I  was." 

"  Wish  you  would  have  paid  me  a  visit; 
it  would  have  helped  to  make  me  well." 

The  Doctor  caught  this  speech,  and, 
rather  displeased,  seized  on  the  young 
man  and  carried  him  over  to  introduce 
him  to  Lord  Shipton.  His  lordship  was 
glad  to  see  him,  and  said  he  had  called 
very  often.  Indeed,  the  queer-headed  old 
phaeton  —  which  the  Doctor  had  often 
likened  to  a  rusty  old  leather  travelling- 
bag  —  had  been  seen  at  the  door.  Now 
the  Doctor  was  heard  to  say,  "  Ah  !  here's 
my  family  chaplain  !  Then  how  are  you, 
Billy?"  The  clergyman,  as  usual,  entered 
gravely,  and  as  if  in  low  spirits,  a  de- 
meanour supposed  by  some  to  make  up  a 
dramatic  contrast,  by  way  of  surprise,  to 
his  natural  humour.  Then  came  in  the 
Dunlops — their  children  left  at  home — out 
on  their  little  holiday.  Yet  even  at  stray 
moments  a  shade  of  anxiety  and  trouble 
would  flit  across  her  face,  as  she  thought 
that  the  little  forces  at  home  might  have 
risen  and  overpowered  the  slender  gar- 
rison, and  she  looked  at  times  as  though 
she  would  have  risen  hastily  and  rushed 
away  for  a  few  minutes. 

Then  the  usual  pleasant  party  set  in. 
Mr.  Cecil  Leader  being  handed  over  to 
Katey's  care,  who,  mindful  of  the  sisterly 
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office  cast  upon  her,  threw  her  whole  gentle 
soul  into  the  duty.  The  ingenuity,  the  finesse 
that  a  simple  woman's  affection  will  un- 
consciously devise  is  inconceivable,  and 
exceeds  any  studied  or  laborious  exertion 
on  the  part  of  more  clever  people.  The 
way  she  painted  her  sister  in  her  most 
delicate  colours :  the  little  by-lanes  and 
short-cuts  up  which  she  tripped  back  to 
that  one  favourite  subject,  when  she  seemed 
the  whole  length  of  the  garden  away  from 
it,  was  something  delightful.  She  did 
not  see  that  this  advocacy  was  having 
by  no  means  the  effect  she  intended,  but 
was  acting  in  quite  a  different  way.  Her 
wonderful  face,  so  marvellous  in  its  changes, 
now  demure  and  nun-like,  now  flashing  up 
into  bi'illiancy  and  animation,  now  almost 
sad  with  sympathy,  was  telling  upon  Mr. 
Cecil  Leader.  That  young  man,  who  was 
reserved  and  rather  dull,  had  hitherto 
kept  out  of  society,  like  Mr.  Marlow  in  the 
play,  and  he  had  met  no  one  who  had  the 
sort  of  engaging,  interested,  and  encourag- 
ing manner  of  Katey  ;  now  preaching  the 
panegyric  of  her  own  particular  saint, 
Polly.  Polly  was  just  opposite,  close  by, 
and  made  one  of  their  party,  as  it  were. 
Such  laughter,  such  tinkling  laughter ; 
such  flashing  and  sparkling  of  jewelled 
eyes,  the  only  jewels  they  possessed  ;  such 
reflection  of  the  light  on  their  glossy  mas- 
sive hair,  as  the  hero  told  his  rather 
laboured  and  lumbering  "  good  stories." 
Never  were  two  such  charming  girls.  But 
Polly  was  more  to  be  admired,  Katey  to  be 
loved. 

The  host  occasionally  struck  in,  and 
adroitly  made  his  guest  the  centre  figure, 
as  it  were,  giving  him  his  arm,  and  sup- 
porting him.  Lord  Shipton  listened  with 
obsequious  interest,  and  even  the  boisterous 
Billy  Webber  took  the  cue.  Strange  to 
say,  Mr.  Cecil  seemed  to  know  little  or  no- 
thing about  his  own  family  and  their  plans, 
and  he  himself  seemed  to  regard  the  regi- 
ment more  as  his  proper  family.  He  told  the 
usual  stories,  while  Lord  Shipton  listened, 
smiling,  and  bowing,  and  saying,  "  Most 
curious  !  how  strange  that  was  !"  and  the 
Doctor,  as  it  were,  led  cards  to  be  trumped 
specially  by  his  guest.  Mr.  Webber,  once 
or  twice,  grew  restive,  and  burst  through 
the  fences  with  some  irreverent  jesting, 
and  also  a  tendency  to  "  chaff"  the  young 
man,  but  was  quickly  brought  back  again 
by  the  collar  of  his  coat.  "  Easy,  my  friend. 
There's  no  material  here  for  a  joke.  I  am 
sending  you  a  bit  of  mutton,  which  will  be 
more  in  your  way."  No  one  was  so  easily 


abashed  as  Mr.  Webber.  And  thus,  to  his 
own  surprise,  Mr.  Cecil  Leader  found  him- 
self elevated  to  a  social  position  which  he 
had  never  enjoyed  before.  No  one  was  so 
astonished  at  this  as  Mr.  Dunlop,  who  also 
tried  to  resent  it,  but  found  public  opinion 
was  against  him.  Even  when  stating  some 
obvious  truth,  based  on  accurate  news- 
paper authority,  he  was  quietly  put  aside 
by  the  Doctor  with,  "  Can't  agree  with 
you :  but  I  think  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
weight  in  what  Mr.  Leader  said  awhile 


ago. 


After  dinner  came  the  pleasant  evening. 
Billy  Webber,  having  now  got  the  range, 
as  an  artilleryman  would  say,  could  now 
enjoy  his  own  steady  and  merry  practice, 
and  co-operate  with  the  family.  Again 
they  had  his  songs,  with  which  he  en- 
chanted everybody;  Doctor  Findlater,  to 
whom  they  were  always  new,  in  generous 
rapture,  saying,  "I  declare,  Billy,  if  I  was  a 
lady  I'd  be  tempted  to  run  up  and  kiss  you !" 

Mr.  Cecil  Leader  was  greatly  struck  by 
the  performance.  "  Beautiful,  beautiful, 
splendid  !"  he  said.  "  Never  heard  any- 
thing like  it." 

"Thank  ye,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Webber; 
"  you  make  me  proud.  I  have  a  little 
organ  of  my  own.  I  can't  deny  it.  I'd  be 
glad  to  come  up  and  sing  for  you  any  time. 
Nothing  I  like  more  thart  a  snug  place  and 
appreciative  listeners." 

"  You  sing,  Mr.  Leader,"  said  Polly,  "  I 
know  you  do." 

"  How  do  you  know  it  ?"  said  the  young 
man.  "  I  never  sang  in  my  life.  I  mean, 
of  course,  except " 

"Oh,  you  must.  I  knew  you  did.  Do,  to 
oblige  us  all.  I  am  bent  on  it.  Ah,  do — 
do  !" 

This  "  Ah,  do  !"  in  Irish  girls  of  the  south 
is  like  a  musical  cadence,  half  entreaty ;  or 
half  expostulation,  half  sly  mockery.  "  All, 
do  !"  is  pleasant  and  complimentary.  Mr. 
Cecil  looked  at  Polly.  Then  a  grave, 
sweeter  intonation  came  from  a  face  beside 
him,  and  Katey's  pleading  "  Ah,  do  !"  went 
into  his  heart,  and  made  it  thrill.  Sud- 
denly intervened  Doctor  Findlater,  with  a 
kind  of  pettish  impatience:  "Leave  him 
alone,  dears ;  really  you  are  very  trouble- 
some. This  is  always  the  way,  Mr.  Cecil. 
If  there  is  anything  in  the  shape  of  pie, 
the  girls  must  be  stirring  it  up.  Here, 
disperse — get  away  !" 

The  bright  Polly's  coral  lips  fell  into 
pouting  shape:  "Oh,  papa!"  And  from 
Katey  a  piteous  "Ah,  Peter  dear  !" 

The    young   man    was  angry.     "Here, 
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don't,"  ho  said.  "  Leave  tlic  young  ladies 
alone,  Doctor.  I  don't  want  'em  to  dis- 
perse, as  you  call  it.  We've  got  things  of 
our  own  to  talk  of." 

The  Doctor  seemed  abashed  at  this  set 
down,  and  to  be  really  in  awe  of  the 
young  man.  Pie  turned  away  without  a 
word. 

Then  Lord  Shipton  came  up.  "I  want 
you  to  come  out  and  see  us,  Mr.  Leader," 
he  said.  "  The  air  at  Shipton  will  do  you 
good.  I  want  you  to  fix  two  or  three 
days.  We  have  no  state,  no  baronial 
magnificence,  no  splendid  carriages  and 
horses,  like  some  potentates.  I  am  content 
to  till  my  own  little  plot,  and  try  and  be 
happy  in  my  little  way."  He  had  put  his 
finger  on  the  coat-collar  of  the  young  man, 
and  was  gradually  drawing  him  to  the 
window.  "  I  know  your  father  and  mother 
well,  and  I  knew  the  late  people  better. 
My  girls  told  me  to  be  sure  and  make  you 
fix.  You  see  our  friend  Findlater  here," 
continued  his  lordship,  with  an  ingenious 
depreciation,  "  is  very  well  in  his  way.  And 
don't  we  all,  who  are  amateurs  of  beauty, 
admire  his  pretty  girls  ?  I  declare  I  am 
in  love  with  them  both.  Wonderfully 
creditable  to  him,"  added  his  lordship, 
dropping  his  voice,  "  to  have  brought 
them  up  as  he  has  done,  and  to  have  made 
such  a  rise !" 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  what  loyalty 
there  was  in  this  nobleman ;  but  the  truth 
was,  he  had  wares  of  his  own  to  offer  to 
the  noble  stranger.  The  Doctor,  having  an 
instinct  of  danger,  bore  down  swiftly,  and 
rescued  his  property. 

It  was  a  delightful  night  for  him  who 
was  made  the  hero.  They  had  their  little 
romping  small  plays,  which  Mr.  Leader  en- 
joyed a  great  deal,  though  he  found  it  a  little 
difficult  to  grasp  the  principles.  Later, 
he  hesitatingly  mentioned  to  Polly  that  he 
knew  a  far  better,  a  most  wonderful  game, 
that  would  make  every  one  die  laughing. 
This  was  called,  he  said,  the  Pedlar  of 
Plupton,  and  consisted,  as  far  as  could 
be  made  out,  in  some  one  going  out  of 
the  room,  and  repeating  a  formula  that 
ran,  "  Pop,  pip,  the  piping  pedlar  of 
Plupton  !"  then,  forming  a  procession, 
when  every  one  walked  round,  repeating 
the  same  incantation.  He  could  not  recal 
the  necessary  acts  which  led  to  these  suc- 
cessive repetitions  of  the  formula,  but  he 
said  "  that  did  not  much  matter,  as  it 
would  all  come  right."  Polly,  exuberant  in 
her  spirits,  actually  clapped  her  hands,  and 
flew,  dancing  round,  to  tell  Peter.  "  Mr. 


Leader,  Peter,  has  got  a  game  he  wants  to 
teach  us.  Come,  stand  round  quickly,  and 
listen." 

"Well,  well,"  said  the  Doctor,  appa- 
rently put  out,  "  Coaxey,  dear,  you  are  the 
most  irrepressible  creature  that  ever  danced 
on  the  earth  !  What  do  you  want  us  to 
do?" 

"  Oh,  you  must  play,  Peter,  dear,  and  Lord 
Shipton  too,  and  Mr.  Cecil  will  teach  us. 
It's  such  a  beautiful  game  !" 

The  Doctor  threw  his  eyes  up,  with, 
"  Well,  after  that !"  and  suffered  himself 
to  be  led  away  for  instruction.  The  game, 
indeed,  though  strictly  too  incoherent  to 
deserve  that  title,  seemed,  as  a  gentleman 
remarked  later,  "  to  have  neither  head,  nor 
tail,  nor  middle."  Mr.  Leader  stopping 
every  moment  to  say  in  an  agony  of  doubt, 
"  No,  that's  not  it,  I  know.  You  all  say, 
'Pop,  pip,  the  piping  pedlar  of  Plupton.' ' 

"  Well,  that's  simple  enough,"  said  Mr. 
Webber.  "  Who's  to  be  the  pedlar  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes  !  the  pedlar  sits  in  a  chair,  and 
then  we  all  go  round  and  say  together, 
'  Pop,  pip,  &c.' 

"  How  funny  !"  said  the  delighted  Polly, 
rushing  about,  and  dragging  every  one  into 
his  or  her  place.  "  Now,  Mr.  Leader  and 
I  shall  give  the  word." 

CHAPTER  XIX.   A  CLOUD  BETWEEN  THE  SISTERS. 

BUT,  somehow,  with  this  indistinct  notice,1 
the  thing  would  not  work.  In  vain  all  the 
grown-up  people  walked  round,  repeating 
the  incantation,  "  Pop,  pip,"  and  certainly 
looking  very  foolish  as  they  did  so,  but  it 
went  no  further.  Mr.  Webber  grinned  at 
Lord  Shipton,  who  kept  holding  out  his 
hands  and  asking  softly,  "  Well,  what  am 
I  to  do  ?  Tell  me,  Miss  Polly ;  this  is  a 
very  funny  game." 

The  young  man  was  greatly  mortified, 
and  our  Katey  felt  for  him,  as  she  went  up 
to  him,  and,  fixing  those  earnest  eyes  of 
hers  on  him,  said  with  all  her  heart, 
"  Indeed,  Mr.  Leader,  it  is  a  very  funny 
game,  and  when  we  know  it  better  I  am 
sure  it  will  go  off  well." 

He  looked  at  her  gratefully.  "  You 
understand  it ;  you  see  how  it  goes." 

"  Oh !  and  Polly,  too,"  said  she,  hesi- 
tatingly. "  Polly  is  so  clever  at  these 
things  !" 

Poor,  sweet  Katey !  who  by  the  mere 
power  of  unselfishness,  seemed  to  pass  into 
the  soul  of  her  sister,  and  think  only  of  and 
for  her. 

But  now  "  the  materials  "  came  up  on 
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a  little  tray;  and  -while  the  Doctor  called 
on  Mr.  Webber  to  give  them  a  Baccha- 
nalian lyric,  for  which  he  was  famous, 
entitled  CHAMPAGNE,  he  said,  innocently, 
"  Katey,  darling,  come  and  mix  for  poor 
papa.  I  declare,  my  sweet,  they'd  engage 
you  at  the  'Lambra,  or  one  of  the  great 
music-halls,  at  a  fabulous  sal'ry,  if  we'd  let 
'em.  See,  your  reverence,  I'll  bet  you  a 
half- a- crown  not  one  in  the  room  gets  such 
a  tumbler  as  I  shall.  We've  the  patent,  eh, 
dear  ?" 

"  Polly  taught  me,"  said  Katey,  pound- 
ing up  ice,  and  squeezing  lemons,  in  a  really 
masterly  style. 

"  Oh,  yes  !  Polly  has  a  touch  of  her  own." 

"If  Miss  Katey  would  help  me,"  said 
the  young  man,  his  eyes  fixed  on  her  pretty 
fingers. 

"  'Pon  my  word,  no,"  said  the  Doctor, 
sternly.  "  I  forbid  it  in  toto.  It's  a  re- 
spect due  to  me  as  head  of  this  house,  and 
I  won't  allow  it  now,  seriously." 

Katey  whispered,  eagerly.  "  Ah  !  Let 
Polly,  do;  do,  dear  Peter?" 

Rebellious  glances  were  flashed  at  him 
from  the  excited  Polly,  who  would  have 
burst  into  tears  on  the  spot.  But  the 
Doctor  had  a  determined  way,  even  in 
trifles.  "  Now  for  the  song,  Billy,"  he 
cried.  Who  struck  up  at  once  without 
further  invitation : 

"  They  talk  of  claret  and  tokay 

In  cellar  that  has  lain ; 
I  heed  not  what  such  wise  ones  say, 

Give  me  the  bright  champagne  ! 
They  boast  their  yellow  Rhenish  wine 

That  cheers  both  heart  and  brain, 
But  I  know  a  liquor  more  divine, 

Give  me  the  bright  champagne ! 

(Chorus.)    The  bright  champagne, 
Give  me  the  bright  champagne !" 

"  A  little  creak  in  the  gear,  Billy ;  oil 
the  cogs  a  little,"  cried  the  Doctor;  "  there's 
the  can !" 

"  And  when  some  dark  November  day 

Is  black  with  clouds  and  rain, 
I  drive  both  clouds  and  rain  away 

With  a  glass  of  bright  champagne. 
(Mournfully.")    When  sick  with  sorrow,  worn  with 

strife, 

Death  comes  to  end  my  pain, 
Kind  friends,  ah !  call  me  back  to  life. 
(Briskly.)    With  a  glass  of  bright  champagne! 
Of  bright  champagne, 
A  glass  of  bright  champagne  !" 

The  Doctor  led  the  chorus  with  a  silver 
spoon,  and  made  every  one  join.  It  was 
then  he  discovered  that  his  young  patient 
had  "  a  real  organ,  round  as  a  trumpet." 
Then  all  rose  to  go  away. 

It  was  when  the  Doctor  was  having  his 
little  "jokery"  with  Mr.  Webber,  that 


Lord  Shipton  seized  the  opportunity  to 
waylay  young  Leader.  "  Now,  what  day 
shall  we  expect  you  ?  Your  room  will  be 
always  there.  Just  put  a  few  things  in  a 
bag " 

But  the  Doctor  was  wary.  "  Must  in- 
terdict the  whole,  my  lord.  I  can't  have 
any  junketing  about  for  my  patient,  and 
don't  put  temptation  in  his  way.  Now,  I 
forbid  any  junketing  of  this  kind." 

When  Mr.  Cecil  was  down  at  the  garden- 
gate,  having  bade  good-night  to  all,  the 
Doctor  placed  himself  in  front  of  him,  and, 
putting  up  his  finger  in  a  warning  fashion,, 
said: 

"  Now,  see  here,  Master  Cecil !  You 
didn't  keep  your  word  to  me." 

"  How  ?"  said  the  other,  confused. 

"  Oh,  any  how.  Now  it  wasn't  fair,  and 
I  must  tell  you  plainly  I  won't  have  it. 
There  are  my  two  bright,  brilliant  girls, 
daughters  to  a  physician,  an  M.R.C.S.I., 
and  fit,  I  say  it,  to  be  wives  to  a  duke 
apiece.  Put  any  of  your  cold  blue  blood 
near  'em,  and  they'll' hold  their  own." 

"  Oh,  indeed  they  would." 

"  Very  well.  I  know  it  well,  and  I  don't- 
want  to  be  told  it  by  any  man.  Now  you 
know  well  enough,"  added  the  Doctor,, 
slowly,  "  that  you,  and  your  people,  have 
their  own  designs  about  you.  There's 
some  high  and  dry  bit  of  gentility  marked 
down  for  you  by  your  mamma-in-law. 
You  can't  deny  it.  Now,  I  saw  what  went 
on  to-night." 

The  young  man  got  confused. 

"  My  dear  boy,  we're  both  men  of  the 
world,  and  I  don't  want  the  creatures'  heads 
to  be  filled  with  nonsense,  and  impossible 
dreams.  Surely  I  saw  poor  Katey  myself, 
hanging  on  the  little  stories  you  were  telling, 
and  our  games,  and  all  that !  No,  no ;  in 
future,  I'll  be  your  doctor,  and  tend  you,, 
and  cure  you,  and  be  as  friendly  as  your 
own  mother;  and  I  only  wish  you  had 
one.  But  it  must  not  go  beyond  that.  Good- 
night, my  dear  lad,  and  forgive  my  plain 
speech  ;  but  Peter  Findlater  always  spoke 
his  mind,  and  always  will." 

When  the  guests  were  gone,  and  the 
Doctor  came  up-stairs.to  rejoin  his  family, 
he  found  them  silent,  with  eyes  bent  on  the 
floor.  The  brilliant  Polly  was  standing  up 
with  very  flushed  cheeks,  and  those  full- 
lips,  "  like  a  burst  cherry,"  pouting  with 
an  unmistakable  expression  of  "  sulk  "  and 
anger. 

"  Halloo !"  cries  the  Doctor  in  real 
wonder,  "  what's  gone  wrong  ?  Any  one 
affronted  you,  Poll,  my  pet  ?" 
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"  Oh,  it's  very  fine,  Peter,"  said  the 
young  lady,  bursting  into  quite  a  torrent 
of  her  wrongs ;  "  but  it's  only  the  way  I 
am  always  treated !" 

"But  what's  the  treatment  ?  Has  any 
Jack  among  them  dared  t'  insult  my  bud  ? 
By  the " 

"  Ah,  nonsense,  Peter  !  Leave  off  that. 
It's  very  hard  that  a  girl  should  get  no 
chance  in  her  own  house,  but  must  be 
put  down,  and  chilled  up,  in  every  way. 
It's  mean  and  cruel,"  added  Polly,  vehe- 
mently. 

"Lords  and  Commons  save  us!"  said 
the  Doctor,  piously  ;  "  but  this  is  th'  Asiatic 
mystery  to  me.  Katey,  tell  us  what  it's 
about,  while  your  sister  sits  herself  on  the 
hob  and  cools  a  bit." 

"  Oh,  yes,  ask  Katey !  Anything  so 
artful,  and  unkind,  and  unfair  !"  said  Polly, 
in  a  burst  of  tears,  and  giving  a  little 
stamp  at  every  word.  "  Pretending  to 
help  me  on,  and  thrusting  herself  in  before 
me — interrupting  me  at  every  little  word  I 
had  to  say  !" 

"  Indeed,  Polly,  dear,  it  was  all  to  help 
you,  and  to  give  you  openings. 


Give  me  openings!"  said  her  sister 
with  pouting  scorn.  "  As  if  I  was  a  little 
baby  !  As  if  we  wanted  that  poor  young 
man,  or  were  scheming  to  take  him  in ! 
But  you've  finished  it — that's  the  only 
finish  you've  made  of  it  all.  And  you've 
set  him  against  me ;  and  I  know  he  thinks 
I  am  a  mere  child,  or  a  baby.  And  from 
this  hour,  Peter,  it's  no  use  talking  to  me ; 
I'll  never  raise  my  little  finger,"  and  Polly 
raised  a  very  pretty  one  as  she  spoke, 
"to  attract  him,  or  get  him!  Never!  I 
am  always  put  back  and  interfered  with, 
and  made  to  appear  a  child.  No,  no,  let 
Katey  use  her  own  arts  and  tricks  for 
herself.  And  then  we'll  see  how  she'll  suc- 
ceed. But  I  hate,"  another  stamp,  "  hypo- 
erisy !  And  the  pretence  of  everything 
being  done  for  Polly :  while  this  under- 
hand work  is  going  on  all  the  time !" 

Katey  listened,  a  little  wounded,  but 
still  with  an  air  of  being  used  to  this  sort 
of  thing.  The  Doctor  looked  at  his  Polly, 
much  as  he  would  at  what  he  called  a  "  Grod- 
reward-ye"  patient,  in  his  parlour,  and 
then  turned  away  and  began  to  whistle 
the  Cruiskeen  Lawn.  He  left  it  to  Doctor 
Katey. 

'"Deed,  Polly,"  she  went  on,  "it  was 
all  to  help  you ;  not  that  you  want  help, 
but  it  was  all  for  the  best.  Now,  don't 
suspect ;  I'll  manage  better  another  time. 
I  was  new  to  it,  and  so  afraid  the  young 


fellow  would  think  us  stiff,  if  we  didn't  all 
try  and  make  him  at  home."  (The  father 
and  mother  had  by  this  time  withdrawn, 
leaving  "  the  case  "  in  her  hands.)  "  Now 
don't  be  angry  with  poor  Katey ;  I  wish 
you  had  heard  me,  and  how  he  wanted  to 
see  you  play  the  '  stool  of  repentance.'  For 
I  told  him  how  charmingly  you  could  do 
it,  and  he  was  quite  curious." 

Polly,  who  had  been  pouting  and  weep- 
ing all  this  time,  now  lifted  her  flushed 
face  with  interrogation  in  her  daring 
eyes. 

"  No  ?  did  he  ?  And  he  asked  about 
that.  I'm  sure  'twould  be  better  than  his 
own  foolish  game.  Did  ye  ever  see  such 
fiddle-de-dee  nonsense  F  A  child  of  four 
years  old  would  have  done  something  better. 
I  declare  I  was  ashamed  before  old  Ship- 
ton "  Polly  was  of  this  gay,  fretful 

temper ;  the  sun  or  moon  had  broken  out 
through  the  clouds  and  rain.  In  a  mo- 
ment the  sisters  were  kissing  and  fondling 
each  other.  "  It  was  Peter  after  all,"  said 
Polly ;  "  it's  hard  to  keep  my  temper  with 
him.  Did  ye  see  when  I  wanted  to  mix 
for  the  young  man — not  that  I  cared  about 
the  honour.  I  declare  Peter  takes  such  fits, 
and  was  cross." 

"  Ah,  but  Peter's  very  wise,  you  know, 
wiser  than  you  or  I,"  said  Katey,  gravely. 

The  two  girls  thus  sat  up  together  in 
their  room — talking  over  the  party.  Peter 
and  his  wife  would  now  and  again  catch 
the  sound  of  a  ringing  laugh.  They  were 
talking  over  plans  of  future  enjoyment,  and 
Katey,  in  her  innocent  heart,  unfolded  to 
her  sister  what  she  thought  "  the  best 
plan  "  for  the  future.  "  Now  you  were 
angry  with  me  to-night,  and  thought  I 
interfered ;  but  you  know  you  are  so  gay, 
and  piquant,  and  lively,  that  shy  foolish 
creatures  sometimes  take  fright  at  first, 
till  they  know  you,  and  stand  off " 

"  'Deed,  yes,"  said  Polly,  thoughtfully, 
suspending  her  hair  brushing ;  her  bright 
eyes  gleaming  through  her  hair  as  though 
it  was  a  veil.  "  I  have  noticed  that  some- 
times, Katey." 

"  So  I  think.  There's  nothing  like  a  friend 
at  court,  you  gay  and  brilliant  Polly :  you 
are  good  enough  for  a  duke's  lady." 

"  Nonsense,  Katey,"  said  Polly,  blush- 
ing, disclaiming  the  compliment. 

"  Yes  you  are,"  said  her  sister,  seriously, 
"  and  it  would  be  a  cruel  thing  that  people 
should  take  a  wrong  notion,  or  should  not 
know  what  is  really  in  you.  So  I  think, 
dearest,"  added  Katey,  humbly,  "  it  is 
only  fair  and  just  to  you  that  some  one 
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should  set  this  right.     And,  dearest,  if  you 
would  leave  it  all  to  me  ?" 

There  was  much  kissing  on  this,  and  the 
charming  Polly  graciously  made  the  con- 
cession. There  was  some  truth  in  what 
Katey  had  said,  and  a  certain  brusqueness 
and  irrepressible  gaiety  of  speech  had  been 
known  on  previous  occasions  to  repel  and 
alarm  the  youth  of  the  other  sex.  And 
thus  everything  was  brought  back  into  the 
old  rose-colour,  and  the  sisters  went  to 
sleep  full  of  new  and  delightful  anticipa- 
tions. 


THE  PRISONER  OF  CHILLON. 


SWITZERLAND  is  getting  very  hard  lines 
indeed  under  the  modern  system  of  proving 
that  half  our  old  heroes  are  "myths,"  and 
that  of  those  who  are  left  almost  every 
one  was  somebody  else,  and  not  at  all  the 
heroic  personage  we  took  him  for.  We 
can  fancy  a  stout  Switzcr  of  one  of  the 
forest  cantons,  who  still  believes  in  William 
Tell,  pouring  out  his  indignation  on  the 
new  lights  who  have  "  proved  "  that  there 
never  was  any  Tell  at  all ;  that  the  stories 
about  him  have  simply  grown  together 
out  of  popular  songs,  like  "  Blind  Harry's" 
history  of  Wallace  ;  that,  as  for  the  apple, 
it  is  quite  a  matter  of  course  in  a  certain 
class  of  stories.  But  what  would  the  said 
Switzer  say  to  exchanging  for  a  very  un- 
romantic  personage  the  Bonnivard  of 
Byron's  poem,  who  has  become  verily  and 
indeed  the  Bonnivard  of  history,  for  is  not 
M.  Vulliemin,  soberest  of  writers,  quite 
moved  to  enthusiasm  when  he  tells  the 
tale  of  the  prisoner  of  Chillon  ? 

Little  wrongs  sometimes  move  us  more 
than  great  ones,  and  we  can  fancy  most 
Swiss  young  ladies  being  much  more  vexed 
at  having  their  dear  Bonnivard  turned 
into  a  commonplace  gentleman,  who  got 
through  life  with  remarkable  comfort,  than 
even  at  losing  the  tyrant  Gessler,  and  the 
leap  out  of  the  boat,  and  all  the  accessories 
of  the  "Tell  legend"  into  the  bargain. 
Besides,  Tell's  tale  may  be  true  after  all ; 
but  we  fear  that  Dr.  Chaponniere  (who 
has  devoted  a  great  deal  of  his  life  to  the 
task)  has  shown  beyond  a  doubt  that  the 
real  prisoner  of  Chillon  was  a  very  shrewd, 
clear-sighted  "  trimmer,"  a  good  deal  like 
Montaigne  in  the  tone  of  his  writings,  but 
certainly  not  in  the  least  romantic.  No ; 
if  Byron's  Bonnivard  survives  the  attacks 
of  Chaponniere,  and  Revilloid,  and  Marc- 
Monnier,  it  will  simply  bo  because  every- 


body reads  Byron,  and  comparatively  few 
ever  hear  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondcs. 

Franfois  Bonnivard  was  born  at  Seyssel 
in  Savoy,  in  1493,  at  a  time  when  Geneva, 
always  threatened  by  its  bishop  on  the  one 
hand,  and  by  the  Duke  of  Savoy  on  the 
other,  was  determining  to  throw  in  its  lot 
with  Friburg  and  Berne,  and  to  get  rid  of 
dukes  and  bishops  altogether.  His  family 
was  noble,  which  in  Savoy  simply  means 
that  they  were  neither  peasants  nor  shop- 
keepers. They  never  rose  to  the  dignity 
of  being  styled  de  Bonnivard,  but  still  they 
had  property.  And  as  this  property  in- 
cluded several  "family  livings,"  Fran9ois, 
like  many  a  squire's  son  in  England,  was 
brought  up  to  the  Church.  When  he  was 
seventeen  his  uncle  made  him  prior  of  St. 
Victor,  a  Benedictine  monastery  just  out- 
side the  gates  of  Geneva,  and  here  Bonni- 
vard soon  "developed  "  from  the  Savoyard 
squireen  into  a  Genevese  patriot,  attaching 
himself  warmly  to  Berthelier  and  the  other 
chiefs  of  the  progress  party,  and  being  led 
by  them  into  a  good  deal  more  danger  than 
his  cautious  nature  approved  of. 

Geneva  then  was  a  very  different  place 
from  the  Geneva  of  Calvin.  It  was  as 
merry  a  city  as  you  could  find  anywhere 
north  of  the  Alps  ;  a  place  where  fun  of  all 
kinds  was  lawfully  earned  by  good  hard 
work.  The  Genevese  burghers  were  great 
men,  traders  most  of  them,  who  talked 
Latin  with  their  apprentices,  and  had 
seats  in  the  town  council,  where,  sword  in 
hand,  and  with  their  hats  on,  they  received 
the  homage  of  the  little  "  nobles "  who 
held  land  under  the  city.  Geneva  was  full 
of  inns,  too,  where  man  and  horse  were 
fed  and  housed  for  ten  sous  a  day ;  so  that 
there  were  always  plenty  of  visitors  at- 
tracted by  this  cheapness,  and  by  the  ex- 
cellent tennis-courts,  and  the  open-airplays 
always  going  on,  and  by  the  carnival,  kept 
up  here  grandly  in  its  season,  and  by  the- 
warm  baths,  and,  above  all,  by  the  well- 
known  beauty  of  the  Genevese  damsels.  A 
more  stirring  place  never  existed  than  Ge- 
neva— on  the  qui  vive  against  the  Pope,  who 
was  always  insisting  on  the  right  of  naming 
the  prince  bishop,  and  against  the  bishop, 
who  was  always  meddling  in  temporal  affairs, 
and  above  all  against  the  duke  who,  by  some 
feudal  complications,  had  managed  to  get 
his  vidame  (vidomne,  vice  dominus)  inside,, 
and  so  had  secured  a  footing  among  the 
citizens,  over  whom  he  claimed  certain  judi- 
cial rights — hard  set,  in  fact,  to  maintain  its 
independence  against  outsiders,  and  yet 
fully  determined  to  enjoy  itself  as  well. 
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Charles   the   Good  was   then  Duke    of 
Savoy.     Why  he  was  called  the  Good  it  is 
difficult  to  tell,  but  it  is  certain  that  Charles 
was  not  by  any  means  good  to  the  Gene- 
vese.     He  got  a  sort  of  relation  of  his  ap- 
pointed bishop,  and  then  the  pair  of  them 
set  about  trying  which  could  entrap  the 
largest   number   of   "patriots."      Two    of 
these,  whom  the  duke  inveigled  into  Savoy, 
he  tortured,  and  then,  for  fear  they  should 
retract  their  confession,  he  had  their  throats 
cut  "  incontinently,"  and  their  bodies  neatly 
packed  in  two  barrels,  which  were  sealed 
with  his  arms,   and  despatched,    the    one 
to   Turin,   the  other  to   Geneva,    "  to    en- 
courage  the  rest;"    their   heads   he   kept 
for  his  own  satisfaction,   stuck  on  walnut- 
trees   outside  his   palace.      Such  a   duke 
naturally   forced    Geneva   into   the    Swiss 
confederacy.    Men  like  Berthelier,  Levrier, 
and  Bezansan  Hugues,  headed  a  band  of 
noisy  young  scamps,  who  broke  the  laws 
and  a  great  many  windows  to  boot,  but 
who    saved    Geneva.      Bonnivard    joined 
heart   and  soul  with  these  men ;  he  was 
a    hard   liver,    like   most  of  them ;    their 
lively   ways,    their  jolly   life,    suited   the 
young  prior;    he   was   recognised    as  one 
of  the  "  Children  of  the  City,"  and  Berthe- 
lier said  to  him  one  day,  "  Shake  hands, 
Mr.  Prior ;  I  see  how  it  '11  be — for  the  love 
of  Geneva  you  will  lose  your  priory,  and  I 
shall  lose  my  life."     Many  a  good  turn  did 
Bonnivard    do   the   patriots.      One  of  his 
uncles,  wishing  to  die  good  friends  with  the 
Church,  left  three  cannon,  which  he  had 
got   to  defend  his  castle,  to  be  cast  into 
bells  for  St.  Victor's  priory.     "  Let  us  have 
the  guns,"  said  Berthelier ;  "we  can  find 
you  some  bells  about  the  town,  I'm  sure." 
So    Bonnivard    consulted    a    professor    of 
theology,    who     ruled    that    the    defunct 
uncle's  intention   would    be    fully  carried 
out,    provided    St.  Victor    got    bells,    no 
matter  whence,  as  big  as  could  have  been 
made  out  of  the  three  culverins.     Another 
uncle,  a  rabid  Tory,  came  into  town  with  a 
plan  for  getting  the  patriot,  Levrier,  into 
an  ambush,   and  wanted  Frangois  to  join. 
"  No,"  said  he,  "  but  if  you  mean  to  try 
that  kind  of  thing,  uncle,  here  are  thirty 
florins,  which  I'll  put  by  to  have  masses 
sung  for  your  soul   to-morrow."     There- 
upon he  went  straight  to  Levrier's  son,  his 
old  school-fellow,  and  gave  him  a  hint  of 
his  father's  danger.     In  an  hour's  time  the 
drums  were  beating,  the  train- bands  were 
called  out,  and  the  uncle  was  very  thankful 
to  be  able  to  ride  out  of  Geneva  by  a  back 
lane.     In  fact,  Bonnivard  became  a  person 


of  consideration ;  he  had  weight  with  both 
parties.  As  prior  of  "  St.  Victor  at  the 
Gate,"  he  held  the  precedence  of  all  the 
city  clergy,  taking  rank  next  to  the  bishop ; 
as  canon  of  St.  Peter's,  he  might  have  had 
a  vote  in  the  chapter,  if  he  would  have 
consented  to  take  holy  orders.  He  was  a 
great  man  in  Geneva;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  duke's  party  did  not  like  to 
touch  him,  both  because  he  was  a  church- 
man and  because  of  his  Savoyard  con- 
nexions. In  1519,  however,  the  duke  got 
into  Geneva  during  one  of  those  moments 
of  weakness  which  occur  in  popular  go- 
vernments ;  the  patriots  were  crushed  for 
the  time ;  Berthelier  was  beheaded,  and 
the  bishop  hung  and  imprisoned  whom  he 
pleased.  Nearly  half  the  Genevese  had  at 
this  time  become  eidgnots  (eidgenossen, 
Huguenots),  confederates  banded  together 
for  freedom,  and  received  as  citizens 
of  Friburg.  Thither  Bonnivard  directed 
his  steps,  determined  to  use  his  "  free- 
dom of  the  city  of  Friburg,"  and  to  keep 
out  of  the  way  during  the  troubles ; 
but,  with  over-caution,  he  entrusted  him- 
self to  an  abbot  of  Montheron  and  to  a 
nobleman  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  who  pro- 
mised to  carry  him  safely  to  Friburg.  In- 
stead of  fulfilling  their  pledge,  they  took 
him  to  Montheron,  and  threatened  him  with 
instant  death  if  he  did  not  vacate  his  priory 
in  favour  of  his  captors.  Bonnivard  con- 
sented, but  to  no  purpose ;  for  the  treache- 
rous pair  handed  him  over  to  the  duke, 
who  transferred  him  to  the  Bishop  of 
Belley,  by  whom  he  was  kept  in  prison 
nearly  a  year.  Meanwhile,  the  bad  bishop 
died  ;  the  eidgnot  party  obtained  the  upper 
hand  in  Geneva,  and  a  definite  treaty  was 
signed  with  Berne  and  Friburg.  Then 
Rome  was  captured  by  the  Constable 
Bourbon,  and  a  great  cry  went  abroad  that 
not  a  priest  was  left  alive  in  the  Eternal 
City.  Bonnivard,  like  many  others,  im- 
proved the  opportunity  by  seizing  his  old 
priory  of  St.  Victor,  which  had  got  into  an 
Italian's  hands,  assuming  that  the  said  Ita- 
lian had  perished  during  the  sack  of  Rome. 
The  bishop  could  say  nothing,  for  he  had 
set  the  example  by  seizing  the  priory  of 
St.  John,  which  had  belonged  to  some  car- 
dinal. "  I  didn't  think  very  much  of  dis- 
obeying the  Pope,"  writes  Bonnivard,  "  so 
I  determined  to  get  well  settled  in  St. 
Victor,  though  I  was  sure  that  there  really 
had  been  no  such  good  luck  as  the  death 
of  my  Italian."  Unfortunately,  nearly  all 
the  lands  from  which  he  drew  his  income 
were  in  Savoyard  territory ;  so  he  wrote  in 
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all  humility  to  the  duke  for  leave  to  draw 
his  rents.  "  I  should  be  glad  to  oblige 
you,"  was  the  reply,  "  but  your  Italian  is 
alive,  and  would  certainly  have  me  excom- 
municated if  I  put  you  in  his  place." 

Hunger,  however,  makes  men  bold  ;  and 
Bonnivard,  not  a  man  of  war  himself, 
leased  the  most  accessible  of  the  priory 
lands  to  a  Friburg  captain,  one  William 
Castes,  and  installed  him  in  his  castle  of 
Cartigny.  But  Castes  seems  to  have  been 
bought  over  by  the  other  side  ;  for  he  rode 
out  one  day,  leaving  no  one  at  home  but  a 
maid-servant,  and  the  duke's  people  got 
hold  of  Cartigny.  Bonnivard  then  joined 
with  a  butcher  and  ex-magistrate  of  Berne, 
who  had  left  that  city  when  it  embraced 
the  Reformation,  and  the  two  rode  out  one 
Sunday  morning,  with  a  good  following  of 
hacbut  men,  to  try  to  get  some  rent  out 
of  Cartigny.  They  had  a  good  dinner 
provided  (Bonnivard  never  forgot  his 
dinner),  and  while  they  sat  down,  they 
sent  Diebolt,  a  Bernese,  to  parley  with 
the  castle  folks.  As  soon  as  the  un- 
fortunate fellow  got  within  range  he  was 
shot ;  and  no  sooner  did  the  butcher  of 
Berne  hear  the  guns  than  he  rode  back  as 
hard  as  possible,  leaving  Bonnivard  to 
retreat  as  best  he  could.  The  prior  ma- 
naged admirably.  He  captured  a  noble- 
man who  was  coming  out  of  a  chapel  in 
the  village,  and  carried  him  off;  and  he 
sent  up  the  country  folks  (on  whom  the 
castle  people  would  be  sure  not  to  fire)  to 
bring  Diebolt  out  of  range.  On  the  march 
the  wounded  man  wanted  to  drink,  so  the 
cavalcade  halted ;  but,  the  alarm  being 
given  that  the  enemy  was  upon  them,  they 
ran  away  without  Diebolt ;  making  as  they 
ran  the  wise  reflection,  that  "  it  was  not 
worth  while  to  get  into  danger  for  a  man 
who  was  all  but  dead."  As  soon  as  they 
got  back  to  Geneva  they  began  to  finish 
the  dinner  which  had  been  so  rudely  inter- 
rupted ;  but  when  the  town  council  heard 
the  story,  they  insisted  on  Bonnivard  and 
his  friend  the  butcher  putting  on  their 
armour  and  going  out  with  a  sufficient 
force  to  recover  their  wounded  comrade. 
Probably  they  did  not  hurry  themselves  in 
their  preparation ;  for,  before  they  had 
started,  news  came  that  Diebolt  had  been 
quite  killed  by  a  party  of  the  Savoyards. 
•So  Bonnivard  sat  down  to  dinner  again. 

These  traits  mark  the  man  ;  a  man  not 
exactly  of  the  stuff  of  which  martyrs  are 
made.  He  could  act  energetically,  how- 
ever, when  he  was  well  supported  ;  and  the 
occasion  soon  came  for  energy,  for  St. 


Victor  itself  very  nearly  fell  into  the  duke's 
hands,  owing  to  the  treachery  of  one  of  the 
monks.  Among  the  boldest  of  the  duke's 
adherents  were  the  "  Knights  of  the 
Spoon,"  who  got  their  name  as  follows : 
One  day  a  ducal  party  were  eating  at  the 
table  the  mess  of  rice  porridge  called 
papet,  when  one  of  them  held  up  his 
spoon,  and  said,  "  This  is  the  style  in 
which  we  must  eat  up  those  Genevese." 
This  sentiment  was  quite  to  the  taste  of  the 
party ;  every  noble  guest  wiped  his  spoon, 
hung  it  round  his  neck,  and  swore  to  "  eat 
up  "  Geneva.  They  soon  formed  a  troop, 
and,  seizing  Gaillard,  a  village  a  league  from 
the  city,  began  to  cut  off  the  provisions  of 
the  Genevese.  Now,  one  of  Bonnivard's 
monks  was  a  Gaillard  man,  of  good  family, 
but  good  in  no  other  sense,  and  him  the 
Knights  of  the  Spoon  persuaded  to  help 
them  to  seize  St.  Victor.  Bonnivard,  how- 
ever, was  too  quick  for  them :  he  got  the 
syndic  and  the  other  authorities  to  come 
down  in  full  force  while  the  monks  were 
at  supper,  and  to  carry  them  all  off,  gar- 
risoning the  priory  with  men  from  the  city 
guard.  The  brethren  were  not  at  all  dis- 
mayed at  this  sudden  invasion :  they  were 
playing  cards,  and  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
finish  their  game.  "  Remember,  you  owe 
me  seven  deniers,"  said  one  to  another  as 
they  were  marched  off.  Bonnivard's  pri- 
vate prison  in  the  priory  not  being  strong 
enough,  they  were  locked  up  in  the  Hotel- 
de-ville,  "  without  prejudice,  be  it  under- 
derstood,"  said  this  stickler  for  his  rights, 
"  to  my  sole  jurisdiction  as  prior  over  my 
own  monks."  He  stipulated,  moreover, 
that  they  should  be  well  cared  for ;  and  they 
were,  in  fact,  so  well  cared  for  as  to  be  very 
unwilling  to  leave  their  new  quarters.  "  I 
lived  in  clover  up  there,"  said  one  of  them, 
"  and  now  I'm  set  free  I  shall  have  to 
starve,  I  suppose."  Bonnivard,  indeed, 
was  not  in  a  condition  to  do  much  for  his 
brethren :  he  had  hard  work  to  get  in  any 
of  his  own  income.  To  St.  Victor's  priory 
belonged  certain  meadows  across  the  Arve 
bridge;  but,  before  the  prior  had  carried 
half  his  hay,  the  Knights  of  the  Spoon 
came  and  saved  him  the  trouble  of  carrying 
the  rest.  Bonnivard  marched  out  to  stop 
them,  and  the  hacbut  men  on  both  sides 
fired  many  rounds  without  any  damage  but 
the  killing  of  somebody's  horse.  Then  the 
knights  drew  off,  hoping  to  entice  the  prior 
across  the  bridge ;  but  he,  cautious  as  usual, 
declined  to  follow  them,  and  after  a  few 
more  hacbut- shots  went  back  into  the  city. 
At  length  the  duke  and  the  Genevese 
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made  peace,  one  of  the  conditions  being 
that  Bonnivard  should  not  go  about  any 
more  trying  to  collect  his  rents  in  the 
duke's  country.  That  the  poor  prior  might 
not  altogether  starve,  the  city  allowed  him 
a  very  small  pension  :  "  I  was  obliged  to 
put  up  with  it,"  he  says,  "  seeing  they 
couldn't  do  any  better  for  me."  But  he 
could  not  live  doing  nothing  in  Geneva, 
so  he  got  a  safe- conduct  from  the  duke, 
and  went  to  see  his  mother  at  Seyssel. 
His  enemies,  some  of  whom  would  have 
been  glad  of  the  reversion  of  the  priory, 
valueless  as  it  now  seemed,  immediately 
accused  him  of  meaning  to  sell  their  secrets 
to  the  duke.  So  there  was  poor  Bonni- 
vard, not  daring  to  stay  at  Seyssel,  where 
his  family  had  been  too  frightened  to  feel 
much  pleasure  at  seeing  him,  and  afraid  to 
go  back  to  Geneva,  lest  the  syndic  should 
arrest  him  as  a  traitor.  He  got  his  safe- 
conduct  prolonged ;  wandered  about  the 
Pays  de  Vaud;  and  tried  to  sell  his  be- 
nefice to  the  Bishop  of  Lausanne  for  a 
small  yearly  pension.  But  one  day,  "  when 
I  was  riding  my  mule  towards  Lausanne," 
he  writes,  "  with  a  strong  country  fellow 
for  a  guide,  the  castellan  of  Chillon,  with 
fifteen  men,  rushed  out  of  a  little  wood  by 
the  wayside.  '  Spur  on,  spur  on  !'  I  cried  to 
my  man ;  but  instead  of  spurring  he  turned 
his  horse  right  round,  and  jumped  upon 
me,  cutting  through  my  sword-belt  with  a 
knife  that  he  had  ready.  Before  I  could 
recover  the  surprise,  the  duke's  people 
were  upon  me  ;  and  though  I  showed  them 
my  safe- conduct,  they  tied  me  hands  and 
feet  and  carried  me  to  Chillon  Castle,  where 
I  was  kept  six  years,  till,  by  the  blessing 
of  God,  and  the  intercession  of  the  councils 
of  Berne  and  Geneva,  I  was  set  at  liberty." 
For  two  years  out  of  the  six,  the  Prisoner 
of  Chillon  had  not  much  to  complain  of. 
Beaufort,  the  castellan,  gave  him  a  com- 
fortable room,  and  took  up  his  quarters 
with  him.  He  was  a  jolly  fellow,  like  his 
prisoner;  and  the  two  played  cards,  told 
stories,  and  killed  time  together  as  best 
they  could.  But,  by -and -bye  the  duke 
visited  Chillon,  and  things  were  changed. 
By  his  orders  Bonnivard  was  put  into  a 
dungeon  (un  escroctes,  he  calls  it  in  his 
patois-French)  partly  below  the  level  of 
the  lake,  "  and  there  I  had  so  much  leisure 
to  walk  up  and  down,  that  I  made  a  track 
along  the  rocky  pavement  as  plain  as  if  I 
had  knocked  it  out  with  a  hammer."  All 
he  says  of  his  occupation  here  is  that  he 
used  to  amuse  himself  by  making  French 
and  Latin  ballads  and  short  poems.  Al- 


together he  does  not  seem  to  have  suffered 
much,  and  the  pathetic  features  of  Byron's 
poem — the  brothers  dying  before  his  eyes, 
the  weariness  which  was  worse  than  death, 
&c. — are  all,  in  fact,  pure  romance.  Bon- 
nivard had  no  brothers  at  all,  that  we  know 
of ;  and  he  kept  himself  merry  by  political 
speculations,  among  others  by  making  lam- 
poons, and  consoled  himself  by  looking  for- 
ward to  a  real  aristocracy,  a  true  govern- 
ment of  the  best,  among  whom  he  of  course- 
would  take  high  rank. 

With  his  imprisonment,  Bonnivard's 
public  life  may  be  said  to  end ;  he  was  set 
free  in  1536,  when  Chillon  was  taken,  and 
was  brought  back  to  Geneva  in  triumph. 
But  his  share  in  the  triumph  did  not  last 
long.  Geneva  had  changed  during  these 
six  years.  It  was  now  the  Geneva  of  Calvin, 
a  very  different  place  from  the  merry  pro- 
fligate city  where  the  prior  of  St.  Victor 
had  spent  such  a  rattling  life. 

Everybody  now  lived  by  the  severest  rules. 
Nobody  was  allowed  to  sing  or  play  any- 
thing but  psalm  tunes,  even  at  weddings ; 
nobody  might  wear  jewels,  or  lace,  or 
knickerbockers,  or  long-flowing  hair ;  no- 
body might  eat  of  more  than  two  dishes  at 
dinner,  or  play  even  a  game  of  tric-trac. 
That  is  what  one  man  (he  whom  his  school- 
fellows used  to  call  the  "  accusative  case") 
had,  by  the  sole  force  of  his  will,  brought 
the  gay  city  of  Geneva  to.  He  had  every- 
body against  him,  the  patriots — the  party 
of  Berthelier  and  Hugues  —  most  of  all ; 
he  was  a  foreigner,  and  the  Genevese 
had  always  been  shy  of  submitting  to 
foreign  influence ;  he  was  never  made  a 
magistrate ;  he  did  not  even  get  the  free- 
dom of  the  city  till  quite  the  end  of  his- 
career;  he  went  dead  against  the  tradi- 
tional habits  and  feelings  of  the  place ; 
yet  somehow  he  carried  the  whole  city 
with  him ;  for  Geneva  wanted  to  be  an  in- 
dependent state,  and  people  felt  that,  situ- 
ated as  they  were,  they  could  only  keep 
free  by  marking  themselves  off  by  a  strong 
barrier  from  all  around  them.  Calvinism 
did  for  Geneva  what  the  law  of  Moses  did 
for  the  Jews ;  it  kept  them  "  a  peculiar 
people." 

Life  had  become  gloomy ;  visitors  who 
put  up  at  the  inns  were  not  allowed  to  go 
out  after  supper  ;  their  dinner-hour  (as  well 
as  that  of  all  the  town)  was  fixed  by  law, 
and  "mine  host"  had  to  say  grace  so  as  to 
ensure  their  not  sitting  down  to  an  un- 
blessed meal.  "  Mine  host"  had,  moreover, 
to  watch  what  visitors  did,  and  to  make 
his  report  to  the  authorities. 
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As  for  the  priory,  it  had  disappeared 
bodily,  the  Genevese  having  levelled  their 
suburbs,  as,  indeed,  it  was  needful  they 
should  when  they  set  up  for  being  inde- 
pendent in  real  earnest.  Bonnivard  claimed 
compensation.  Martyrs  generally  have  a 
pretty  high  opinion  of  their  own  deserts : 
and  the  Genevese  were  very  poor  just  now. 
They  offered  him  the  freedom  of  the  city, 
two  hundred  silver  crowns  a  year,  a  seat  in 
the  Council  of  Two  Hundred,  and  a  house 
for  himself  and  his  lawful  male  heirs,  on 
condition  of  his  living  in  Geneva,  and  living 
withal  a  thoroughly  reputable  life.  Bon- 
nivard was  not  satisfied;  he  appealed  to 
the  Bernese  town  council,  which  was  glad 
of  the  chance  of  interfering.  Of  course, 
the  Genevese  burghers  were  indignant  at 
this  step ;  but  the  ex- prior  did  not  care. 
"I  give  up"  (he  wrote)  "the  freedom  of 
your  city,  and  all  that,  and  I  reserve  all 
my  vested  rights  as  owner  of  my  priory." 
At  the  same  time  he  sent  to  the  tenants, 
forbidding  them  to  pay  rent  to  any  one 
but  himself,  their  rightful  landlord.  The 
Council  of  Geneva  seems  to  have  been 
amused  at  his  peremptory  tone ;  indeed, 
they  sent  him  back  one  of  his  protests  with 
"stultus"  written  on  the  wrapper;  but 
perseverance  gained  the  day.  Thanks  to 
Bernese  intervention,  the  income  was  raised 
to  one  hundred  and  forty  gold  crowns, 
and  he  received  an  advance  of  eight  hun- 
dred to  pay  his  debts,  indebtedness  being, 
it  would  seem,  Bonnivard 's  normal  state. 
Henceforward,  for  more  than  thirty  years, 
his  life  was  as  unheroic  as  possible.  He 
took  care  of  himself,  kept  his  room  well- 
heated — a  great  luxury  in  those  days — 
gathered  books,  which  he  bequeathed  (with 
his  debts)  to  the  town,  and  married  four 
wives  ;  not  simultaneously,  of  course.  His 
first  wife  was  a  Bernese ;  his  second,  the 
widow  of  a  Genevan  syndic,  ran  away  from 
him  several  times,  and  he  brought  her  up 
periodically  before  the  "  tribunal  of  morals," 
the  records  of  which  are  still  extant,  and 
show  a  pitiable  series  of  counter-charges, 
she  complaining  of  being  beaten,  he  that 
she  ran  away  because  she  was  tired  of  him. 
After  eight  years  of  this  sort  of  life  the  widow 
died,  and  Bonnivard  had  the  courage  to 
marry  another  lady  with  a  grown-up  son. 
His  last  wife,  Catherine  de  Courtavel,  was 
a  young  nun  to  whom  he  had  written 
verses  so  affectionate,  that  the  consistory 
decided  they  were  equivalent  to  an  offer 
of  marriage.  Bonnivard  appealed  to  the 
civil  magistrates,  who  put  him  on  his  oath : 
"  If  you  can  swear  that  you  did  not  mean 


marriage — that,  as  you  say,  you  could  not 
marry  without  consulting  your  relations, 
then  you  must  be  punished  for  writing  love 
letters,  implying  such  a  promise.  We  won't 
send  you  to  prison,  old  man  as  you  are" 
(he  was  close  upon  seventy),  "  but  you  will 
have  to  attend  all  the  Wednesday  and 
Friday  preachings."  Poor  Bonnivard  tried 
hard  to  get  off.  He  swore  that  he  only 
loved  Catherine  as  a  sister ;  but  the  dread 
of  the  sermons  prevailed,  and  he  married 
her  in  1562.  Catherine  was  as  good  a 
Greek  scholar  as  Lady  Jane  Grey  ;  but  the 
marriage  turned  out  ill ;  and  the  lady  was, 
after  a  short  time,  accused  of  being  too  fond 
of  an  ex- monk  whom,  the  ex-prior  had  taken 
into  his  service.  The  pair  were  tortured, 
and  under  torture  confessed  their  crime. 
The  monk's  head  was  cut  off;  and  Cathe- 
rine was  sewn  up  in  a  sack  and  thrown 
into  the  Rhone.  Geneva  was  changed, 
indeed,  when  punishments  like  this  were  the 
order  of  the  day. 

Now  Bonnivard  was  not  at  all  the  man 
to  make  a  good  Calvinist.  He  had  only 
become  a  reformer  to  spite  the  Pope  for 
adjudging  his  priory  to  the  rival  claimant, 
the  Abbot  of  Montheron ;  he  was  not 
a  predestinarian ;  he  was  an  easy-going 
free  liver,  who  found  the  strict  rules  and 
compiilsory  church-goings  intensely  vexa- 
tious ;  he  even  wrote  a  song  against  Calvin, 
who  despised  him,  only  mentioning  him 
once,  and  that  slightingly,  in  all  his  volu- 
minous correspondence.  Yet,  shortly  after 
his  return,  our  ex-prior  threw  all  his  in- 
fluence into  the  scale  of  Calvinism,  and 
fiercely  attacked  his  old  associates,  "the 
libertines,"  as  the  "patriots"  were  now 
called — for  most  of  them,  unable  to  bear 
the  Frenchman's  iron  rule,  were  restless 
and  planning  a  revolution.  For  this  change 
Michelet  credits  Bonnivard  with  some- 
thing more  than  shrewdness  and  the  desire 
to  be  on  the  winning  side :  "  He  saw 
that  nothing  but  Spartan  austerity  could 
save  the  place  from  falling  under  duke  or 
bishop.  The  Calvinist  discipline  triumphed 
where  anything  else  would  have  failed — 
triumphed  over  lack  of  men,  lack  of  ter- 
ritory, lack  of  all  material  things,  and  gave 
us  what  may  well  be  styled  the  city  of 
mind,  built  by  stoicism  on  the  rock  of 
predestination.  Geneva  may,  indeed,  be 
called  the  modern  Sparta.  When  any 
Greek  state  was  in  peril,  Sparta  used  to 
send  it  a  general  ;  when  any  state  in 
Europe  wanted  a  man  to  organise  the 
new  faith  in  the  face  of  torture  and  death, 
Geneva  always  had  one  ready.  Peter  Martyr 
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she  sent  to  England,  Knox  to  Scotland, 
Marnix  to  the  Low  Countries."  Bonnivard 
saw  tliat  this  system  was  the  only  salva- 
tion, for  Geneva,  and  he  went  in  heartily 
for  it,  and  became  the  historian  of  the 
Reformation.  Even  so  he  did  not  please 
Calvin.  In  1551  he  put  his  Chronicles  of 
Geneva  into  the  hands  of  the  council,  but 
Calvin  would  not  let  them,  be  printed,  and 
they  remained  in  manuscript  till  1831.  A 
second  edition  was  put  forth  two  years 
ago;  and  a  very  one- sided  history  it  is, 
but  clever,  strikingly  clever  in  its  way  of 
hitting  off  a  portrait  in  a  few  lines.  Bon- 
nivard is  not  one-sided  on  purpose ;  no 
man  ever  tried  harder  to  be  impartial.  He 
hits  out  at  all  parties  :  "  We  cry  down  the 
papists"  (he  says),  "and  we  do  far  worse 
than  they."  Just  as  some  of  us  now-a-days 
declaim  against  "  illiberal  liberals,"  he  talks 
of  difformes  reformateurs.  "  We  have  said 
above"  (he  adds)  "  a  great  deal  to  the  dis- 
credit of  popes  and  their  belongings,  but 
what  good  can  we  possibly  find  to  say  of 
our  own  people  ?"  No  wonder  Calvin 
didn't  like  him — only  tolerated  him,  in  fact, 
because  of  his  bitter  pamphlets  against 
the  restless  "libertine"  party,  with  which 
(let  us  remember)  he  had  been  iden- 
tified during  all  the  time  before  his  im- 
prisonment. But  though,  he  supported 
the  rigorous  system,  at  least  in  theory,  he 
was  no  bigot,  like  most  of  its  supporters. 
A  good  many  people,  especially  in  the 
"  territory"  outside  the  city,  held  to  the 
old  faith.  He  and  Farel  were  deputed  to 
meet  their  representatives  and  to  argue 
the  question.  "  You  must  prove  out  of 
the  Bible,"  said  Farel,  "that  the  mass  and 
all  your  other  popish  ceremonies  are  ap- 
proved by  God."  The  spokesman  of  the 
Romanist  party  asked  time  to  think  the 
matter  over.  "  He's  right,"  said  Bonnivard, 
"  they  ought  to  have  time  ;"  and  he  strove 
as  hard  as  he  could  to  move  Farel,  who 
was  for  "  converting"  everybody  without 
giving  them  time  to  come  round  of  them- 
selves. Farel  had  his  way,  as  was  likely 
in  those  days,  Avhen  toleration  was  as  little 
understood  as  it  was  practised ;  but  Bon- 
nivard deserves  praise  for  a  breadth  of 
view  quite  unusual  then  and  there. 

Of  his  essays,  all  that  need  be  said  is,  that 
they  remind  us  of  Montaigne — the  same 
shrewdness,  the  same  rambling  style,  the 
same  fondness  for  coarse  jokes,  even  on  the 
most  sacred  subjects.  He  is  one  of  the  group 
of  writers  who  helped  to  make  Geneva  a 
"literary  centre."  The  Reformation  got 
hold  of  science  and  art  as  well  as  of  religion, 


and  it  got  hold  of  language  as  well.  French 
took  the  place  of  Latin  ;  and  book  French 
rapidly  freed  itself  from  classicalities  of  con- 
struction, and  adopted  a  more  straightfor- 
ward style  of  arranging  sentences.  Bon- 
nivard helped  to  bring  about  this  result ; 
if  there  had  been  a  few  like  him  among 
the  German  reformers,  book  German  would 
not  be  the  heavy,  pompous,  inverted  stuff 
that  it  is — bad  enough  to  have  been  (as 
Heine  used  to  say  it  was)  invented  in  the 
government  office  of  Luther's  elector. 

And  now  that  we  have  seen  something 
about  the  real  Bonnivard,  let  us  look 
at  the  figure  which  Byron  (forgetting 
his  favourite  Rousseau's  brief  notice  of 
the  man,  "  one  who  loved  liberty  though 
he  was  a  Savoyard,  and  who  was  tole- 
rant though  he  was  a  priest")  has  dressed 
up  in  what  he  rightly  calls  his  "  fable." 
Chillon  is  a  grand  ruin,  and  contrasts 
finely  in  its  sombre  grandeur  with  its 
lovely  surroundings.  Byron  and  Hob- 
house  went  over  it  all ;  and  it  was  clear 
that  the  poet  was  not  listening  to  the  expla- 
nation of  the  sottish  corporal  who  played 
cicerone :  as  he  carved  his  name  on  one 
of  the  pillars,  he  was  thinking  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  place ;  and  when  he  came 
out  he  seemed  wild  with  delight,  and  kept 
tossing  half-guineas  to  all  the  little  chil- 
dren he  met  on  his  road.  Then  came  the 
two  days'  rain  at  Ouchy,  and  during  that 
delay  the  poem  was  written  which  has 
made  Bonnivard  famous  by  destroying  his 
identity. 

The  oddest  thing  about  it  is  Byron's 
introduction.  He  says,  "  When  I  wrote 
this  poem  I  didn't  know  enough  of  my 
hero,  or  I  should  have  endeavoured  to 
celebrate  his  courage  and  his  virtues;" 
and  he  then  gives  several  paragraphs  in 
French  with  which  some  Genevese  had  fur- 
nished him.  The  pompous  style  of  this 
"  life,"  and  its  fulsome  praise  of  the  "  great 
man  who  never  hesitated  to  sacrifice  his 
comfort  or  his  freedom  to  secure  the  free- 
dom of  Geneva,"  are  amusing  now  that  we 
know  the  real  facts,  and  perceive  that  the 
real  and  the  Byronic  Bonnivard  are  two 
perfectly  distinct  individuals.  The  poem 
is  a  very  beautiful  one,  but  it  is  indeed  a 
"  fable :"  it  enshrines  in  singularly  forcible 
and  yet  melodious  verse  all  the  common- 
places about  imprisonment ;  Marie  Antoi- 
nette in  the  Temple,  De  Latude  in  the  Bas- 
tille, and  many  more,  have  been  pressed  into 
the  poet's  service.  It  is  charming  to  read 
about  the  prisoner  making  a  footing  in  the 
wall,  not  to  escape,  but,  because 


— 
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I  was  curious  to  ascend 
To  my  barred  windows,  and  to  bend 
Once  more  upon  the  mountains  high 
The  quiet  of  a  loving  eye. 

If  Bonnivard  looked  out,  it  is  much  more 
likely  that  he  fell  to  calculating  the  chances 
of  his  ever  getting  any  of  his  priory  rents, 
than  that  he  wasted  his  time  in  admiring 
the  scenery.  And  as  for  regaining  "  his 
freedom  with  a  sigh,"  we  have  seen  that 
he  was  fresher  than  ever  the  moment  he 
got  back  to  Geneva. 

As  we  said,  it  is  rather  hard  upon  Swit- 
zerland to  lose  her  representative  men  in 
this  way.  The  true  Bonnivard  was  not  at 
all  a  bad  fellow,  and  useful  enough  in  his 
day.  Some  readers  may  perhaps  find  him 
more  interesting  than  the  sentimental  sur- 
vivor of  the  three  brothers  of  romance. 
The  young  ladies  won't  think  so ;  neither 
will  the  whole  family  of  guides  and  excur- 
sionists ;  but  truth  is  truth,  and  so  we  have 
thought  it  worth  while  to  give  some  ac- 
count of  Bonnivard  as  he  really  was. 


BEHIND  THE  EOSES. 
DOWN  in  a  dell  in  the  west  countrie, 
'Mid  bowers  that  slope  to  the  sunny  sea, 
There  stands  a  cottage  on  the  lawn, 
Full  in  the  flush  of  the  early  dawn. 

Over  the  porch  the  roses  creep, 
In  at  the  windows  the  roses  peep ; 
O'er  all  the  place  there  seems  to  brood 
The  spirit  of  happy  solitude. 

"  Here  would  I  dwell,"  thinks  Beauty  bright ! 
Dreaming  at  noon  of  her  heart's  delight ! 
"  And  here,"  says  Care,  "  I'd  build  my  nest, 
Far  from  the  world  and  be  at  rest !" 

Open  the  door  behind  the  flowers ! 
Tread  softly  through  to  the  inner  bowers  ! 
And  there  you'll  find  a  lady  fair, 
Pining  under  a  load  of  care. 

A  lovely  woman,  wed  to  a  loon, 
Unworthy  to  wipe  her  sandal  shoon 
Loveless,  childless,  wasting  away. 
For  want  of  a  mate  on  her  wedding  day. 

Blossom,  ye  roses  on  her  path ! 
Few  and  short  are  the  joys  she  hath  ! 
Feast  her  eyes  with  beauty  and  bloom, 
Bathe  her  senses  in  sweet  perfume  ! 

You  and  the  gentle  spirits  of  song, 

That  haunt  her  harp  when  the  day  seems  long, 

Are  all  she  hath  (were  her  story  told), 

To  keep  her  heart  from  growing  cold. 


UNDER  CANVAS. 

TENT  life  at  Wimbledon  is  once  more  a 
subject  of  the  hour,  and  we  are  again  being 
told  of  the  comforts  and  contrivances  to  be 
found  under  the  canvas  of  our  volunteers. 
When  I  studied  this  phase  of  existence 
last  summer,  I  only  knew  of  tent  life  in 
the  East  from  books.  Since  then  I  have 


been  under  canvas  in  many  distant  lands, 
and  my  tent  in  the  desert  or  wilderness 
has  been  as  familiar  an  experience  to  me 
as  my  desk  or  my  easy-chair  at  home.  I 
fear  the  result  has  been  not  to  increase  my 
powers  of  hero  -  worship  at  Wimbledon. 
I  fear  that  far  from  admiring  my  volunteer 
friends  as  adventurous  spirits,  indifferent 
to  the  comforts  of  life,  I  shall  regard  them 
as  a  traveller  round  the  world  might  be 
expected  to  look  on  the  tourist  whose 
explorations  are  limited  to  Margate  or 
Gravesend.  I  shall  not  disparage,  but  I 
shall  compare.  Wimbledon  will  be  hos- 
pitable, convivial,  and  pleasant ;  will  make 
its  guests  heartily  welcome,  and  will  be 
rightly  proud  of  its  ready  adaptability 
to  circumstances.  The  portable  chairs, 
and  collapsing  couches,  the  admirable 
cooking,  the  excellent  concerts,  the  jovial 
mess- dinners,  and  the  perfect  discipline  in 
which  the  adjutants  keep  the  camp,  come 
to  mind  whenever  its  annual  gathering  is 
named  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  must  be 
allowed  to  ask  what  it  knows  of  jackals  ? 
Where  are  its  lizards  and  foxes  ?  How  is 
it  off  for  wild  dogs  ?  How  can  tent  life 
be  complete  without  camels,  Arabs,  Bedouin 
robbers,  and  endless  sand  ? 

On  the  desert  by  Sakkara,  with  the 
solemn  pyramids  keeping  guard,  and  the 
grey  Egyptian  foxes,  the  milk-white  stupid 
ibises,  and  the  large  piebald  crows,  like 
magpies  stricken  in  years,  crossing  our 
path  with  strange  indifference  whenever 
we  left  our  tent  door  ;  by  the  banks  of  the 
Suez  Canal,  after  Ismailia  had  been  reached 
by  the  fleet,  and  when  the  Arab  rejoicings, 
ordered  beforehand  by  the  Viceroy,  took  the 
form  of  hideously  discordant  music,  which 
lasted  through  the  night ;  on  the  mountains 
and  wilderness  of  Judsea,  in  the  midst  of 
which  David  sang ;  and,  lastly,  on  board  the 
steam  ship  Sumatra,  on  the  Red  Sea,  have 
I  been  living  under  canvas.  The  drago- 
man placed  at  my  disposal  by  the  Egyptian 
government  was  a  well-meaning  but  in- 
capable impostor,  who,  professing  ency- 
clopedian  knowledge,  invariably  broke  down 
when  the  time  for  performance  came,  but 
who  was  so  plausible  and  pleasant,  so 
humorously  subservient  and  polite,  so  os- 
tentatiously anxious  to  please,  that  I  grew 
fond  of  him  at  last,  and  came  to  look  upon 
the  quagmires  he  led  me  into  as  among  the 
inevitable  conditions  of  travelling  in  the 
East.  Thus,  I  found  myself  prostrate  in  a 
mummy-pit,  into  which  I  had  been  thrown 
head  foremost  by  my  donkey,  with  no 
stronger  sentiment  than  a  desire  to  get  up 
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and  get  out  as  speedily  as  possible.  The  fine 
desert  sand  makes  soft  tumbling  ground, 
and  though  the  bits  of  broken  earthen- 
ware, mingling  with  the  pulverised  human 
and  animal  bones  with  which  it  is  mixed 
hereabouts,  has  a  slightly  gritty  feeling  to 
the  hands  and  face,  matters  might  easily  be 
worse,  and  our  excellent  Hassan  is  profuse 
in  his  expressions  of  regret.  He  has  misled 
our  party  of  four  on  our  way  over  the 
desert  from  the  pyramids  of  Ghizeh — the 
pyramids  of  everybody's  school-days — to 
the  other  and  less  familiar  group  of  pyra- 
mids, under  the  shadow  of  which  our  tent 
is  pitched ;  night  has  come  on,  and  there  is 
no  moon,  and'  we  have  to  thread  our  way 
in  the  dark  through  a  maze  of  excavated 
temples  and  open  pits,  looking  in  vain 
through  the  thick  night  for  our  beacon-fire. 
Hassan  cheers  us  by  the  news  that  there 
are  "very  bad  Bedouins  about,"  and  that 
he  has  hired  armed  men  from  the  village  of 
Abousir  to  guard  the  tent  we  cannot  find  ; 
and,  finally,  after  persisting  boldly  that  the 
next  and  the  next  wave  of  stone  and  sand 
alone  hides  our  resting-place,  fairly  sits 
down  and  cries  by  the  way-side,  until  his 
bellowing  rouses  the  bats  from  their  tombs, 
who  fly  past  us  with  their  great  wings  fan- 
ning our  cheeks.  Hassan's  tears  show  us 
that  we  must  depend  on  ourselves,  and  as  he 
becomes  more  limp  and  abject  every  minute, 
we  treat  him  with  hypocritical  gentleness, 
beg  him  to  remount  his  ass,  and  dividing 
our  party  into  detachments  of  one,  ride  in 
different  directions  round  the  pyramid, 
which  is  at  once  our  landmark  and  our 
Avill-o'-the-wisp.  For,  dark  as  the  night  is, 
we  are  sufficiently  near  this  pyramid  to 
know  that  there  is,  in  a  given  direction, 
something  between  us  and  the  sky,  and  so 
stumbling  often,  and,  as  we  found  after- 
wards, describing  many  a  weary  circle 
among  the  holes  and  tombs  of  the  endless 
desert,  we  contrive  at  last  to  find  the  hollow 
in  which  nestles  our-  tent.  Hassan  had  for 
the  last  half-hour  done  nothing  but  wag 
his  head  and  body  to  and  fro  from  the 
waist  upwards,  and  each  time  his  forehead 
touched  his  donkey's  mane,  call  upon  Allah 
piteously. 

The  flexible  Mr.  Punch,  when  congratu- 
lating himself  upon  triumphing  over  his 
enemies,  and  banging  his  head  on  the 
puppet-show  stage,  represents  Hassan's 
motion  at  this  time ;  while  the  grunt  of  the 
Irish  pavior,  with  its  forced  cadence  at 
the  end,  is  not  unlike  his  cry  of  prayer, 
"  E-Heu  !"  (Allah)  with  a  pause  between 
the  first  and  second  syllable,  and  a  strong 


aspiration  of  the  "  H,"  is  as  nearly  the  in- 
vocation as  it  can  be  written  in  English, 
and  it  is  to  be  heard  on  all  occasions  when 
there  is  difficulty  to  be  surmounted  or  work 
to  be  done  by  the  people  of  Egypt.  It 
comes  upon  you  everywhere.  The  sailors 
of  our  Nile  boat  when  tightening  a  rope  or 
shifting  a  sail ;  the  women  and  children 
filling  hand-baskets  with  earth,  and  carry- 
ing them  on  their  heads  from  point  to 
point  to  remedy  the  damage  done  to  a  road 
by  the  recent  inundations ;  the  workmen 
engaged  in  building  up  a  new  wall  to  our 
hotel ;  the  Arabs  busy  about  our  tent ;  and, 
lastly,  the  howling  dervishes  of  Cairo, 
all  practise  this  monotonous,  melancholy 
"E-Heu!"  and  all  deliver  themselves  of 
the  last  syllable  as  if  it  were  fired  off  sud- 
denly from  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 

Hassan  gave  up  praying,  and  brightened 
up  immediately  we  found  the  tent,  for  two 
of  the  Arab  servants,  sent  on  in  the  morn- 
ing and  left  in  charge,  were  squabbling, 
and  the  self-imposed  necessity  of  beating 
them  vigorously  about  the  head  with  a 
stirrup-leather  quite  restored  his  spirits. 
He  had  no  shame  at  having  wept.  "  The 
very  bad  Bedouins  might  have  come  upon 
us,  and  we  might  all  have  been  robbed  and 
killed,  and  then  what  would  poor  Hassan 
have  done  for  other  gentlemens  to  take  into 
the  deserts,"  was,  he  considered,  sufficient 
explanation  and  excuse.  The  tent  he  had 
hired  was  horribly  small  and  wretchedly 
ill-provided.  We  had,  under  advice,  brought 
a  well- stocked  hamper  and  wine  from  our 
hotel,  so  that  we  were  independent  in  the 
matter  of  food.  But  in  every  detail  which 
would  have  added  to  our  comfort  this  most 
pretentious  of  dragomen  fell  short.  Our  over- 
coats and  railway  rugs  were  our  only  bed- 
ding, and  even  the  soft  sand  developed  a 
surprising  facility  for  resolving  itself  into 
ridges  and  lumps  during  the  weary  night. 
Our  valiant  guards  snored  more  loudly 
than  anything  human  I  ever  heard  before, 
and  as  their  extreme  solicitude  for  our 
welfare  led  them  so  to  place  themselves 
outside,  that  their  sleeping  bodies  could  be 
felt  distinctly  through  the  canvas  when  we 
lay  down  for  the  night,  we  lost  in  comfort 
what  we  were  fancifully  supposed  by 
Hassan  to  gain  in  security.  Our  tent  was 
so  narrow  that  we  had  to  pack  tightly,  and 
the  two  lying  nearest  its  sides  were  com- 
pelled to  roll  themselves  against  the  canvas, 
so  as  to  convert  it  into  hammocks  turned 
sideways,  while  at  every  stretch  of  the 
limbs,  heads,  legs,  and  arms  came  into  col- 
lision. We  had  dined  at  full  length  on  the 
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sand,  dividing  a  turkey  with  our  hands, 
and  had  lain  down  for  dessert  in  Roman 
fashion.  The  night  air  of  the  desert  was 
too  keen  for  us  to  do  more  than  enjoy  it 
during  a  brisk  turn  to  and  from  the  sub- 
terranean temple  and  the  tombs  of  the 
1  sacred  bulls,  and  so,  stiff  with  a  long  desert 
ride  and  with  climbing  the  great  pyramid, 
cold,  tired,  and  dispirited,  we  listened,  first, 
to  the  jests  and  stories,  finally  to  the  grunts 
and  snores,  of  Hassan  and  his  troup. 

There  was  a  solemn  pleasure  in  reliev- 
ing the  wakefulness  of  the  night  by  lift- 
ing the  curtain  doorway  and  stepping  out 
upon  the  open  sand.  Mummy  rags,  whitened 
skulls  and  thigh-bones,  and  broken  pots 
which,  thousands  of  years  ago,  had  held  em- 
balmed birds  and  cats,  crunched  beneath 
the  feet.  The  moon  had  risen,  and  the 
stars  shone  brightly  so  that  the  proportions 
of  the  terraced  pyramid  of  Sakkara  could 
be  traced  against  the  spangled  sky.  But 
it  was  the  knowledge  that  we  were  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  ancient  Necropolis  of 
Memphis,  that  the  relics  of  humanity 
against  which  we  stumbled  belonged  to  the 
dwellers  in  a  city  in  which  Moses  spent  his 
youth,  and  was  initiated  into  the  mysteries 
of  Egyptian  priestcraft,  long  before  he 
knew  that  his  mission  was  to  lead  the 
chosen  people  out  into  the  wilderness  ;  the 
knowledge  that  we  were  brought  face  to 
face  with  the  relics  of  civilisation  which 
was  at  its  height  centuries  before  the  faith 
we  reverence  existed  in  the  world,  and  that 
the  moon  and  stars,  shining  with  such 
cold  brightness,  looked  down  upon  a  scene 
which  had  remained  unaltered  in  its  dreary 
bareness  and  sterile  ruin  since  a  period 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  our  era — it 
was  all  this  which  made  our  first  night  in, 
or  rather  out,  of  a  tent,  delightful.  Hassan 
had,  of  course,  not  thought  of  water  for 
toilette  purposes,  and  would  not  have  fed 
our  patient,  willing  little  steeds,  save  that 
we  insisted  upon  forage  being  sent  for  to 
a  village  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  some 
miles  distant,  and  had  refused  to  start  till 
we  were  obeyed.  Every  arrangement  was 
defective,  and  those  of  my  companions  who 
slept  professed  themselves  unrefreshed. 
But  whenever  I  have  met  Egyptian  travel- 
lers, who  had  pursued  the  ordinary  course 
of  "doing  the  pyramids,"  who  had  so 
arranged  as  to  ride  back  to  Cairo  the  same 
afternoon,  and  who  rather  plumed  them- 
selves on  having  been  able  to  chat  over  the 
day's  experience  at  the  hotel  table  d'hote, 
I  have  mentally  thanked  Hassan  and  the 
fates  which  led  me,  after  visiting  the  great 


pyramids  and  the  sphinx,  to  span  the  in- 
tervening miles  of  desert  between  Ghizeh 
and  Sakkara,  and  that  my  tent  accommo- 
dation was  so  comfortless  as  to  make 
me  spend  half  the  night  and  all  the  early 
morning  with  the  mummies,  the  pyramids, 
and  the  endless  sand. 

My  second  experience  under  canvas  was 
of  a  totally  different  kind,  for  I  accepted 
Egyptian  out-door  relief  at  Ismailia,  and 
was  made  happy.  This  was  the  day  of  the 
opening  of  the  canal,  and  when,  through  the 
courtesy  of  Nubar  Pacha,  I  had  been  carried 
as  far  as  Lake  Timsah,  in  advance  of  the 
Empress  of  the  French  and  the  other  ex- 
alted guests,  I  found  myself,  as  I  thought, 
adrift.  But,  after  a  little  delay,  and  some 
negotiations  with  a  portly  French  quarter- 
master, I  was  relegated  to  one  of  the 
tents  provided  by  the  Viceroy,  and  here, 
with  one  companion,  I  was  as  comfort- 
able as  the  somewhat  scanty  character  of 
our  tent's  fittings  permitted.  A  mattress, 
two  sheets,  a  coverlid,  and  a  washing-basin, 
comprised  the  whole  of  our  furniture  ;  and 
as  we  were  both  compelled  to  write  for 
several  hours  for  the  English  mail  next 
day,  the  accommodation  was  scarcely  sump- 
tuous. We  did  not  eat  under  canvas,  for  a 
temporary  restaurant,  with  ample  meals  at 
regular  hours,  had  been  established  hard  by; 
but  we  dressed  for  the  vice- regal  ball  under 
canvas ;  and,-  under  canvas,  we  wrote  all 
day  at  full  length  on  the  sand.  We  re- 
corded the  ceremonies  connected  with  the 
opening  of  the  canal,  and  we  frightened  a 
Greek  camp-robber  half  out  of  his  wits.  It 
was  at  the  most  intensely  hot  part  of  the 
day,  when,  head  and  hand  were  weary  with 
the  long  strain  and  the  awkward  attitude, 
that  I  threw  myself  on  my  mattress  for  a  few 
minutes'  rest.  I  suppose  I  fell  asleep,  for 
a  picturesque-looking  gentleman  was  gently 
fingering  the  straps  of  my  travelling- bag- 
when  I  turned  on  my  uneasy  couch.  I  saw 
at  once  that  he  had  a  knife  and  pistol  in 
his  belt ;  but  it  was  broad  daylight,  there 
were  plenty  of  people  about,  and  there  was 
not  the  least  danger.  My  tent  was  one  of 
a  row,  and  within  shouting  distance  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  crowded  refreshment-house  on  the 
other ;  so  I  waited  quietly  till  he  looked 
my  way,  which  he  did  the  instant  he  found 
the  bag  was  locked,  and  then  I  dashed  my 
washing-basin  full  of  water  in  his  face, 
shouting,  or  rather  shrieking,  at  the  same 
time  some  strong  language  in  English  at 
the  very  top  of  my  voice.  I  never  saw  my 
friend  again.  Bounding  back  with  the 
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activity  of  a  young  roe,  he  disappeared 
through  the  canvas  doorway,  and  was  lost 
in  the  maze  of  small  cafes  and  Arab  sing- 
ing-rooms clustered  near.  The  Egyptian 
cavasse,  who  came  up  directly  afterwards, 
was  extremely  anxious  that  I  should  follow 
the  matter  up,  and  would,  I  believe,  on  the 
least  encouragement,  have  taken  every 
Greek  in  the  place  before  the  kadi,  there  to 
answer  for  the  sins  of  the  intruder  who  had 
favoured  me  with  a  visit.  But  1  had  neither 
time  nor  inclination  for  a  protracted  inquiry, 
or  for  being  bound  over  to  appear,  so  I  com- 
promised matters  by  asking  for  an  extra 
guard,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing 
arms  grounded  and  rattled  within  a  few 
inches  of  me  all  the  following  night.  Some 
days  later  I  heard  that  the  day  after  this  ad- 
venture the  bastinado  was  applied  publicly 
to  a  man  who  partly  answered  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  my  visitor.  As  my  friendly  cavasse 
never  saw  the  Greek,  however,  and  as,  from 
the  exigencies  of  language,  my  explanations 
were  given  principally  in  signs,  I  have 
painful  doubts  as  to  whether  the  authorities 
pitched  upon  the  right  man. 

My  next  experience  under  canvas  was  in 
the  Holy  Land.  It  was  after  a  severe  toss- 
ing off  the  jagged  rocks  which  form  the 
only  entrance  to  the  port  of  Jaffa,  and  as 
we  were  picking  our  way  in  single  file 
through  the  thick  and  heavy  mud  which 
covers  the  plain  and  burying-ground  be- 
tween the  town-gate  and  the  Jerusalem 
hotel,  that  we  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Alee  Sulyman.  He  introduced  himself,  and 
we  did  not  like  him.  We  were  out  of  tem- 
per with  the  horde  of  backsheesh-hunters 
who  had  fastened  on  us  before  we  landed, 
who  had  laid  violent  hands  upon  our  per- 
sons and  our  property,  and  who  were  now 
following  and  swooping  round  us — a  flock 
of  noisy  and  ill-conditioned  birds  of  prey. 
Alee  laboured  under  the  disadvantage  of 
being  first  seen  with  these  surroundings, 
and  I  am  afraid  his  card  was  dashed  rudely 
aside  when  proffered.  He  knew  his  own 
moral  weight,  however,  and  he  respected 
himself.  Silently,  and  with  a  certain  mourn- 
ful dignity,  he  withdrew  his  outstretched 
hand,  and  waited  until  we  should  find  our- 
selves in  a  difficulty,  and  require  his  help. 
The  chief  of  the  Jaffa  custom-house  had 
discharged  his  official  duties  with  our  bag- 
gage ;  that  is,  he  had  spoken  out  at  once, 
and  prevented  the  possibility  of  our  mis- 
understanding him.  "  I  not  want  you  to 
open  anything,"  said  the  honest  fellow, 
"  if  you  give  me  small  something  for  my- 
self;" thus  confirming  what  one  of  our 


shrieking  captors  had  informed  us,  but 
which  we  could  not  believe,  that  "  Customs 
only  want  little  backsheesh,  and  never 
troubles  peoples  at  all."  It  is  tho  landing 
in  small  boats,  and  the  frequent  impossi- 
bility of  landing  at  all,  that  makes  Jaffa 
an  undesirable  port  to  try  for;  and  that 
led  us  into  trusting  to  the  resources  of  the 
country  for  our  tents.  You  leave  Alexan- 
dria or  Port  Said  profoundly  uncertain  as 
to  whether  or  no  you  will  be  carried  on  to 
Beyrout  against  your  will.  Should  this 
happen,  your  twenty- four  hours'  journey 
will  be  multiplied  by  four,  and  you  will 
find  yourself  nearly  as  many  days'  journey 
from  Jerusalem  as  you  hoped  to  be  hours. 
Travellers  have  been  known  to  pass  back- 
wards and  forwards  for  weeks,  changing 
their  steamers  at  the  nearest  stopping- 
places,  in  the  vain  hope  of  the  weather 
changing  and  their  being  able  to  land  at 
Jaffa ;  and  only  a  fortnight  before  our 
arrival,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  in  his  de- 
termination to  be  in  Egypt  in  time  for 
the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  ran  con- 
siderable risk  by  insisting  upon  the  boat- 
men taking  him  through  the  narrow  pas- 
sage between  the  rocks  to  his  steamer  lying 
in  the  roadstead  beyond.  His  Majesty's 
suite  remained  behind,  as  the  Jaffa  boatmen 
were  never  tired  of  telling  us,  not  liking  the 
danger,  and  the  great  emperor's  personal 
bravery,  and  the  munificence  of  his  back- 
sheesh, were  extolled  in  an  Arab  chorus. 
But  this  talk,  though  interesting,  scarcely 
bore  upon  our  needs  ;  and  as  in  the  East 
directly  you  admit  a  want,  some  incompe- 
tent person  starts  up  who  is  embarrass- 
ingly eager  to  minister  to  it  with  profit  to 
himself,  we  all  held  our  tongues  and  fol- 
lowed silently  in  the  footsteps  of  our  Sheik. 
This  ruler,  who  was,  it  must  be  under- 
stood, one  of  our  own  party  of  four,  had 
been  elected  by  acclamation  by  his  fellow- 
travellers,  who  had  volunteered  to  abide 
by  his  decrees;  and  each  of  whom  had 
begged  him  tenderly,  and  in  private,  to 
assert  and  exercise  his  absolute  authority 
over  the  other  two.  We  all  knew  what 
the  Sheik  had  on  his  mind,  and  that  how 
we  were  to  be  provided  for  in  Palestine, 
and  whether  we  had  done  wisely  in  de- 
ciding against  bringing  a  dragoman  with 
tents  and  bedding  from  Egypt,  were  sub- 
jects weighing  heavily  with  him  now.  For 
his  position  of  authority,  look  you,  had,  like 
landed  property,  its  duties  as  well  as  its 
rights.  We  left  ourselves  in  his  hands 
joyously,  we  accepted  his  propositions  with 
grateful  submission,  but  we  looked  at  the 
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same  time  for  shelter  and  food.  We  were, 
moreover,  strong,  vigorous,  and  hearty,  and 
it  would  have  gone  hardly  with  the  Sheik 
if  he  had  proclaimed  us  tentless,  or  if  there 
had  been  any  trifling  on  a  subject  so  se- 
rious as  our  meals.  Thus  it  was,  that  when 
he  asked  us  furtively  what  we  thought  of 
Alee  Sulyman,  we  tacitly  declined  to  com- 
mit ourselves,  and  again  vowed  our  willing- 
ness to  be  ruled  by  our  Sheik  in  all  things. 
This  maintained  our  right  of  future  criticism 
or  fault-finding  intact;  no  small  matter 
when  we  were  running  counter  to  the  advice 
of  travellers  experienced  in  the  country, 
who  insisted  that  the  only  safe  and  wise 
course  was  to  bring  a  dragoman  and  tents 
from  Egypt.  The  Sheik  had  thought  other- 
wise, and  this  morning  at  Jaffa  would  decide 
whether  he  was  right  or  wrong.  As  it  was, 
we  had  landed  in  a  part  of  the  country 
which  we  knew  to  be  destitute  of  roads  and 
carriages,  and  now  had  a  long  and  rough 
journey,  or  series  of  journeys,  before  us,  for 
which  we  were  unprovided  save  by  a  small 
valise  apiece. 

The  Sheik  was  absent  for  an  hour  after 
we  reached  the  Jaffa  hotel,  at  the  end  of 
which  he  returned,  in  high  spirits,  with  a 
contract  paper  already  drawn  up,  with 
Alee  Sulyman  in  attendance,  and  with  a 
full  and  hilarious  account  of  his  interview 
with  the  English  vice-consul,  and  the 
kindly  interest  that  gentleman  had  taken 
in  our  welfare.  A  revulsion  of  feeling 
followed,  for  to  speak  plainly  we  had 
abused  our  friend  finely  in  his  absence, 
asking,  in  rebellious  mood,  why  we  had 
been  brought  out  of  Egypt  to  starve, 
and  why  matters  were  not  arranged  com- 
fortably at  first  by  our  paying  a  Cairo 
dragoman  the  lump  sum  he  demanded  for 
the  trip.  For  the  benefit  of  future  travel- 
lers in  Palestine,  who  will  assuredly  have 
the  most  contradictory  advice  given  them 
by  dwellers  in  adjacent  lands,  I  have 
pleasure  in  recording  that  the  Sheik  was 
right  throughout,  and  that  we  had  neither 
difficulty  in  meeting  with  a  dragoman  on 
landing,  or  in  concluding  such  an  arrange- 
ment with  him  as  resulted  in  one  of  the 
best-managed  and  most  successful  holiday 
tours  any  of  us  had  known. 

For  thirty  shillings  per  day  per  head,  or 
six  pounds  per  day  for  our  party  of  four, 
our  new  friend  Alee  undertook  to  convey 
us  where  we  would ;  to  provide  horses, 
mules,  tents,  bedding,  and  furniture ;  to 
take  us  by  any  route  we  preferred  to  any 
spot  we  fixed  upon ;  to  supply  us  with 
food,  guides,  and,  where  necessary,  armed 


guards;  and  to  pay  all  backsheesh  to 
servants  as  well  as  to  priests  and  other 
custodians  at  the  places  we  visited.  This 
agreement  bound  us  to  no  time,  and  was 
terminable  at  pleasure.  Each  contract- 
ing party  had  to  abide  by  it,  however, 
for  as  long  as  they  kept  together,  so  that 
whether  we  were  at  hotels  in  the  holy  city, 
at  convents  to  which  we  had  sent  on  our 
cook  and  servants  beforehand,  or  intents 
in  the  wilderness,  Alee  relieved  us  of  all 
responsibility,  and  we  knew  precisely  how 
much  our  travelling  and  living  expenses 
came  to.  Wine  and  beer  were  the  only 
extras ;  and  though  as  a  matter  of  fact  we 
made  presents  amounting  to  a  few  pounds 
to  Alee  himself  and  to  some  of  his  staff, 
this  was  purely  voluntary,  and  was  done  to 
testify,  in  Oriental  fashion,  our  satisfac- 
tion at  the  treatment  we  received.  This  is 
what  advancing  civilisation,  steamboats, 
and  cheap  travelling,  have  brought  a  pil- 
grimage in  the  Holy  Land  to,  and,  always 
supposing  your  dragoman  is  as  good  and 
faithful  as  ours,  a  pleasanter  consummation 
it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive. 

It  was  by  the  Pools  of  King  Solomon, 
and  when  we  were  on  our  road  to  Bethlehem 
by  the  way  of  Rachel's  tomb,  that  we  first 
really  appreciated  Alee.  Up  to  this  time 
we  had  so  arranged  our  marches  as  to 
reach  a  town  or  convent  at  night,  and  be- 
yond a  general  feeling  that  our  horses  were 
sure-footed,  and  that  our  dragoman  was 
unobtrusively  obliging,  we  had  formed  no 
very  distinct  opinion  concerning  him. 
"  Wait  until  we  see  what  he  does  for  us 
when  we  camp  out,"  was  the  answer  when- 
ever our  Sheik  showed  a  disposition  to  praise 
Alee,  or  to  plume  himself  on  his  own  good 
management  ;  and  this  first  night  in  the 
wilderness  was  regarded  as  the  crucial  test 
of  the  enterprise.  Never  shall  I  forget  the 
delight,  nay,  the  emotion  with  which,  after 
a  hard  ride  in  a  fierce  sun,  Alee  led  the  way 
down  a  rocky  defile  on  the  mountain  side, 
and  to  the  back  of  a  ruined  khan,  which, 
with  its  thick  walls  and  embattlements, 
looked  as  if  it  might  again  be  used  as  a 
fortified  retreat  for  the  traveller  on  his 
way  between  Jerusalem  and  Hebron,  who 
seeks  protection  from  the  wild  Bedouins. 
Here,  on  a  grassy  knoll,  which  looked  all  the 
brighter  for  the  rugged  and  perpendicular 
masses  of  grey  stone  which  closed  in  the 
prospect  on  all  sides  of  it,  were  the  tents. 
Close  by  them  was  Alee,  who  had  already 
dismounted,  and  was  anxiously  waiting  to 
do  the  honours.  Beyond  him  were  the 
Arab  servants  and  baggage  boys,  and 
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beyond  them  again  and  by  the  wall  of 
the  khan  were  the  horses  and  mules 
tethered  and  munching  their  mid-day  meal. 
It  seemed  quite  impossible  that  all  these 
preparations  could  be  for  us.  There  were 
nine  horses,  mules,  and  asses,  making,  with 
those  we  rode  and  Alee's,  fourteen  in  all ; 
there  were  two  tents,  either  of  which  would 
have  held  the  four  of  us,  in  what  would 
have  seemed  luxuriant  comfort  after  our 
experience  at  Sakkara,  and  there  was  a 
third  tent  of  equal  size,  at  the  door  of  which 
was  a  large  charcoal  stove,  and  two  Arabs 
busily  at  work  with  stews,  and  meats,  and 
soup.  There  never  was  such  a  delightful 
surprise. 

"  Try  nice  glass  of  lemonade,  sir ;  fresh 
lemons  just  squeezed,   sir,  and  all  ready ; 
good  after  riding,  sir,"  was  Alee's  greeting ; 
and,  following  him  into  the  first  tent,  our 
astonishment   and   delight   increased.      It 
was  lined  throughout  with  light  chintz,  a 
delicate  moss-rosebud  on  a  white  ground, 
and  on  each  side  was  an  iron  bedstead,  the 
spotless  counterpane  and  snowy  sheets  of 
which  made  one  long  to  go  to  rest  then 
and    there.     The    floor   was   spread  with 
Indian  matting,   and  in  the   centre,   with 
cloth  laid,   with  napkins  spread  for  each 
person,  and  with  a  sufficient  supply  of  plate, 
crockery,  and  glass,  stood  our  dinner-table. 
We  drank  our  lemonade  with  hearts  over- 
flowing with  loyalty  to  the  Sheik,  and  we 
began  to  regard  Alee  as  a  very  remarkable 
man.     Picturesque  we  knew  he  was,  and 
standing  as  he  did,  giving  the  word,  now 
of  command,  now  of  encouragement  to  his 
followers,  always  speaking  to  the  purpose, 
and  never  saying  too  much,  we  wondered 
his  appearance  had  not  struck  us  earlier 
as    remarkable.      A   swarthy    Arab   skin, 
jet  black  hair,  high  cheek-bones,  a  firm 
mouth,    and   square    chin   which   is    kept 
close  shaven,  a  brilliant  set  of  teeth,  dark 
eyes,  which  flash  fire  when  the  underlings 
are  disobedient,  or  slow,  and  a  prominent 
aquiline   nose,    make  up  Alee's   face.     In 
.stature  Alee  is  some  five  feet  ten,  with  a 
broad  pair  of  shoulders,  deep   chest,   and 
sturdy  legs;  his  figure  is  soldierly,  and  when 
riding  with  us,  he  makes  his  Arab  horse 
curvet,  and  bound,  and  arch  its  neck,  until 
Iris  seat  recals  Franconi.     Alee's  costume  is 
only  half  Oriental.     A  bright   silk   Arab 
kyfoar  bound  round  the  temples  by  a  fillet 
of  camel's  hair,  flouts  its  long  ends  gaily 
in  the  wind,  and  is  turban  and  silk  pug- 
garee   in    one.      A    loose-fitting    coat    of 
brown    cloth,    a    pair    of  black   Turkish 
trousers,    ankle  boots,    and    white   socks, 


which  leave  a  margin  of  bare  flesh  peep- 
ing at  their  tops,  give  him  a  rather  rakish 
air,  and,  particularly  when  he  is  on  horse- 
back, remind  one  of  the  pictures  of  the  de- 
fenders of  the  Crescent.  Alee,  be  it  under- 
stood, is  a  man  of  substance,  and  is  worth, 
we  were  told  later,  several  thousand  pounds. 

In  this  business,  the  tents  and  plant  all 
belong  to  him  and  to  his  partner — a  some- 
what unprepossessing  young  man  we  met 
one  day  near  Ramleh  with  an  old  lady  and 
gentleman  in  charge — and  he  can  accom- 
modate twenty  people  travelling  in  com- 
pany comfortably  and  completely.  When 
the  party  is  large  he  provides  a  spacious  tent 
as  evening  saloon  and  meal-chamber,  in. 
which  no  one  sleeps ;  and  he  becomes  quite 
eloquent  on  the  subject  of  ladies  travelling 
in  the  Holy  Land,  on  hearing  us  hazard  the 
opinion  that  it  must  be  rough  work  for 
them.  "  Everything  as  comfortable  as  they 
could  have  at  home,"  Alee  insisted  ;  "you 
gentlemen  travelling  in  small  party  don't 
know  what  I  can  do,  have  beautiful  ladies' 
tents,  easy-chairs,  sofas,  carpets,  looking- 
glass,  everything  same  as  at  home." 

When  our  dinner  has  been  served  and 
eaten,  our  mental  attitude  towards  Alee  is 
one  of  affectionate  respect,  and  every  day 
adds  to  this  feeling  and  gives  it  strength. 
We  live  far  better  than  we  can  do  at  the 
hotel.  We  have  soup,  fish,  entrees,  kibaub, 
joints,  sweets,  and  dessert,  all  faultless,  and 
we  find  our  tents  pitched,  the  cloth  laid,  and 
our  dinner  in  preparation  at  the  end  of 
each  day's  journey.  Wimbledon  would  be 
amazed  at  the  rapidity  with  which  we 
moved  from  place  to  place  in  the  Holy  Land, 
always  finding  our  comforts  ready  for  us  at 
night,  and  always  under  the  orders  of  our 
Sheik.  The  Cave  of  Adullam,  the  banks  of 
the  Jordan,  the  site  of  ancient  Jericho,  Beth- 
lehem, Bethany,  were  all  visited  thus,  and 
though  I  have  since  been  under  canvas  in 
India  and  on  the  Red  Sea,  the  luxurious 
tents  provided  by  the  excellent  Alee  Suly- 
man  of  Jaffa  are  those  I  shall  most  exult 
over  at  Wimbledon  when  camping  with  the 
volunteers. 


SERMONS  AT  BATTERSEA. 

SERMONS,  pure  and  simple,  are  excellent 
in  their  way :  whether  preached  from  the 
pulpit,  the  tub,  the  stump,  or  even  the 
coping;  the  difference  is  immaterial.  In 
the  last  three  instances,  where  credit  can 
be  given  for  sincerity  and  real  earnest- 
ness, the  feeling  can  only  be  that  of 
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respect ;  but  there  is  often  a  presump- 
tion of  motives  quite  the  reverse — too  often 
a  self-sufficiency  and  arrogance  which  dis- 
gust rather  than  invite.  On  the  open 
space  of  road  at  the  entrance  to  Battersea 
Suspension  Bridge,  hard  by  to  that  most 
picturesque  region  of  Cheyne-walk,  near 
to  a  really  pleasant  part  of  the  river,  the 
genuiness  of  this  mode  of  enlightenment 
may  bo  tested  by  those  who  relish  such 
inquiries.  For  here  every  Sunday  evening 
— apparently,  through  the  year;  for  we  have 
visited  it,  at  long  intervals,  and  find  the 
entertainment  never  flagging — a  display  of 
fancy  preaching  in  different  styles  of  dis- 
cussion, conducted  on  the  true  principle  of 
"  lose  your  argument,  lose  your  temper  !" 
with  explanatory  expositions  of  all  kinds,  go 
forward  with  an  almost  dramatic  variety. 
As  we  debouch  on  this  open  place,  with 
the  quaint  grounds  of  Chelsea  at  the  back, 
we  see  the  place  covered  over  with  a  dozen 
or  more  groups  of  about  twenty  persons,  in 
the  .centre  of  each  of  which,  arms  are  seen 
going  up  and  down,  hammering,  as  it  were, 
on  the  anvil  of  argument,  or,  rather,  asser- 
tion ;  while  frowning  lips  and  strained 
eyes  testify  to  the  eagerness  of  the  com- 
batants. Were  these  merely  the  usual 
evidences  of  the  brotherly  love  of  differing 
Christians,  there  would  be  nothing  worthy 
of  note,  nothing  worth  the  attention  of 
readers  of  this  journal,  in  the  exhibition; 
but  as  we  draw  near,  and  observe  the 
groups  looking  away — the  popular  fashion 
of  listening — we  find  there  are  things  going 
ron  here,  subjects  uttered  and  gravely 
reasoned  on,  which  might  well  confound 
much  of  the  decent  respectability  of  the 
age.  There  may  be  a  question  as  to  the 
propriety  of  interference  with  those  strange 
gatherings  at  the  foot  of  Lord  Nelson's 
statue,  when  Sir  Edwin  Landseer's  lions 
are  ridden  by  patriots  ;  but  some  check  on 
the  wanton  profanities  to  be  heard  here 
every  Sunday  evening,  issuing  from  a  class 
contemptible,  it  is  true,  in  numbers,  and 
position,  though,  perhaps,  not  in  ability, 
might  be  worthy  the  consideration  of  a 
zealous  metropolitan  member  of  parlia- 
ment. 

Let  us  approach  group  number  one,  up  by 
the  railings,  where  a  gentleman  of  foreign 
aspect,  speaking  strange  English,  effective 
from  his  vehemence  and  passion,  is  clutch- 
ing hold  of  the  bars,  keeping,  at  the  same 
time,  a  precarious  footing  on  the  coping, 
while  the  disengaged  hand,  very  lanky  and 
dirty,  gesticulates  furiously. 

"  I  will  tell  you,  my  friends,  who  is  at 


de  bottom  of  all  dis.  De  priests — I  do  not 
mean  de  Catholic  priests,  or  de  Protestant 
— but  all  indiscriminately.  Vat  is  it  dey 
want  ?  Your  money  !  money  !  money  ! 
dat  is  dere  cry.  Every  vere,  dey  pillage  de 
people.  I  will  take  your  own  Bible  ;  I  do 
not  believe  in  it  myself,  but  I  look  on  it 
with  the  greatest  respect,  as  one  of  de 
most  important  and  valuable  historical 
works  in  de  whole  world  :  well,  what  do 
we  see  in  de  Bible  ?  Had  de  Apostles 
carriage  and  ten  towsend  a-year,  and  a 
palace  at  Fulham  ?  No-o — "  this  a  roar, 
and  very  frantic,  "  de  priests  and  priest- 
craft is  destroying  de  world — eating  you 
all  up !" 

A  voice  in  the  crowd,  "  All  bosh  !  That 
was  said  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  re- 
futed." 

"  My  friends,  he  says  it  is  '  boss.'  Dat 
is  always  de  way  wid  de  priests  —  dey 
never  argue.  Ah,  my  friends  !  dat  is  al- 
ways de  way — dey  hoodwink  every  one." 

A  grave,  red-cheeked  gentleman  in  the 
crowd  says,  "  This  is  mere  ribaldry !  I 
am  ashamed  to  see  sensible  Englishmen 
listening  to  this  rubbish,  picked  up  from 
foreign  countries." 

Friends  of  the  orator  interpose  angrily, 
and  protest  against  the  interruption. 

"  But  it  is  contemptible,"  goes  on  the 
interrupter,  "  to  hear  such  stuff  talked,  and 
it's  as  old  as  Tom  Paine  and  his  fellows." 

"  Dat  is  not  argument.  Ah,  you  see, 
gentlemen,  dese  fine  Christians  dey  always 
descend  to  abuse." 

"  I  could  demolish  all  your  nonsense  in 
two  minutes.  The  Scripture  says " 

"  Please  do  not  interrupt  me,  sir,  I  am 
speaking — you  and  your  friends  may  have 
your  turn  afterwards,"  &c. 

Passing  to  another  group,  we  see  signs 
of  hilarity,  and  discover  a  combat  going  on 
in  the  middle,  between  a  stout  red-faced 
lady  flourishing  a  very  black  book,  clutched 
between  the  fingers  of  thread  gloves,  at  a 
very  grizzled  Hibernian. 

The  Irishman  is  the  champion  of  his  own 
religion,  the  Catholic ;  both,  like  every  one 
else  on  the  ground,  have  arrived  at  the 
stage  of  losing  their  temper.  We  standing 
near  catch  the  words,  "  You  poor  be- 
nighted creature,  you!"  "  Where  was  yer 
church  before  Martin  Luther  ?"  with  other 
threats  and  ripostes  of  a  kindred  kind,  all 
keenly  enjoyed  by  the  bystanders.  Pe- 
riodically each  disputant  throws  up  his  or 
her  eyes  and  his  and  her  hands,  lost  in 
wonder,  doubting  if  there  be  a  Providence 
to  hear  such  things  put  forward.  "  Powei's 
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above  us !  after  that !  Answer  me  this :  Do 
ye  believe  in  the  creed  ?"  and  he  goes 
through  the  articles  seriatim,  and  questions 
arise,  "  Do  you.  believe  this  ?"  "Yes,"  very 
bitingly.  "  Do  you  believe  that  ?"  "  Yes," 
still  more  bitiugly  and  snappishly;  until 
they  arrived  at  a  later  period,  when  she 
folds  her  arms  fiercely,  and  putting  her 
head  back,  says,  "Never,  never!"  "  O, 
then,  hear  her,  hear  her  !" 

But  here  are  the  sounds  of  music,  and 
we  turn  to  another  part,  where  a  small 
revivalist  meeting  is  going  on,  and  half  a 
dozen  men  and  women  "  conduct  the  ser- 
vice." A  young  lad  of  about  sixteen  is 
pouring  out  frantic  and  almost  profane 
appeals  to  the  bystanders  to  come  and  be 
converted,  giving  forth  his  invitation  with 
an  extraordinary  hysterical  fluency,  which 
his  friends  obviously  imagine  to  be  super- 
natural. Another  group  hotly  discusses 
temperance  and  the  Maine  Liquor  Law. 
Another  group  listens  open-mouthed  to  an 
intelligent-looking,  quiet,  calm,  young  man, 
in  a  conversational  and  gentlemanly  way 
impressing  the  folly  and  futility  of  Chris- 
tianity on  some  very  weak  defenders  of 
that  citadel.  Everywhere  the  defenders 
are  so  carried  away  by  their  indignation 
that  they  put  forward  scarcely  the  strongest 
arguments. 

Few  would  believe  that  in  decent,  moral 
England,  such  a  Sunday  evening's  enter- 
tainment should  be  provided.  It  would 
almost  appear  as  if  the  whole  were  or- 
ganised; and  that  the  Italian  gentleman,  the 
Irish- American  gentleman,  with  the  quiet, 
reasoning  young  man,  were  part  of  a  propa- 
ganda, whose  aim  it  is  to  educate  the 
British  working-man  up  to  a  free-and-easy 
standard  of  infidelity. 

It  has  this  look,  from  there  being  a 
steady  attendance  of  the  same  "  preachers" 
at  the  same  place,  Sunday  after  Sunday, 
urging  the  same  topics,  the  same  miser- 
able quibbles  about  priests,  parsons,  and 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  It  is  im- 
possible not  to  note  a  pestilent  "  Groddess-of- 
Beason"  tone  among  these  loungers,  though 
the  worship  of  that  deity  has  apparently 
led  them  to  the  enjoyment  of  very  seedy 
clothing,  limited  shaving,  and  destitution 
of  linen.  Whether  the  propagation  of 
such  doctrines  comes  within  the  purview  of 
the  common  law,  or  of  the  police,  it  is 
hard  to  say;  but  it  cannot  be  beneficial 
that  so  pleasant  a  spot  on  the  edge  of 
the  Thames,  and  the  balmy  summer  even- 
ings, should  be  contaminated  by  such  un- 
healthy fumes.  Many  a  decent  workman, 


wandering  about  from  group  to  group, 
may  catch  up  some  rotten  lath  of  an  argu- 
ment, which  some  one,  of  more  reading 
and  reason,  could  snap  across  his  knee, 
may  take  it  home  with  him,  reflect  over  it, 
and  have  his  poor  honest  wits  troubled  with 
the  shallowest  doubts.  The  whole  is  worth 
the  attention  of  those  whose  business  it  is 
to  look  after  such  matters. 


THAT  STATE  OF  LIFE. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THREE  days  went  by.  Maud  saw  Lowndes 
Cartaret  but  seldom  :  he  was  out  shooting 
all  day;  when  they  did  meet,  however,  he 
never  failed  to  stare  at  her  in  a  way  which 
made  Maud  very  angry. 

Her  relations  with  the  establishment,  in 
general,  remained  pretty  much  as  they  were 
on  the  first  day.  Mrs.  Cartaret  had  her  new 
maid  to  spend  the  greater  part  of  the  day 
with  her  :  Maud  even  worked  in  her  mis- 
tress's room,  for  the  old  lady  liked  a  com- 
panion of  some  sort,  and  her  prime  minis- 
ter had  never  been  very  available  in  this 
capacity.      Now,     with    company     in    the 
house,   her  important    avocations   obliged 
Mrs.  Rouse  to  cede  to  Maud  almost  entirely 
the  duties  of  personal   attendance  on  her 
mistress.     Her  demeanour  towards  the  new 
comer  was  suspicious  and  antagonistic  as 
ever ;  Mr.  Dapper's,  oily  and  seductive ;  the 
other    servants    avoiding    the    "  stuck-  up 
thing  "  as  much  as  possible.     This  isolation 
was,  perhaps,  not  enviable,  and  yet,  could 
it  have  been  more  complete,  she  would  have 
been  glad.     As  it  was,  strange  to  say,  she 
found  herself  getting  to   endure   this   life 
better  than  she  could  have  thought  possible 
at  first.     The  idea  of  giving  it  up,  of  going 
to  London,  and  seeking  for  work  in  some 
other  form,  which  she  had  seriously  enter- 
tained during  the  first  twenty-four  hours  of 
her   residence   under  this   roof,    presented 
itself  less  and  less  frequently  to  her.     It 
was  then   that   she   wrote    the    letter  we 
know  of  to  her  mother.    But,  after  writing, 
the  question  came,  how  to  send  it  ?     The 
Salisbury  post-mark  might  lead  to  detec- 
tion.    There  was  no  servant  in  the  house 
she  would  trust  with   it   for  transmission 
elsewhere.     Nor  had  she  a  single  friend  in 
whom  she  could  confide.     But  at  last  an 
expedient  occurred  to  her.     She  enclosed 
it  to  the  true  Mary  Hind  at  Bristol,  with 
these  words  :  "Be  kind  enough,  Mary,  to 
post  this  letter  to  Lady  Herriesson.     Yon 
must  not  ask  any  questions.     Some  day  or 
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other  you  will  know  all.  In  the  mean  time, 
whatever  you  may  hear  about  me,  say 
nothing  of  my  having  written  to  you — even 
to  your  future  husband."  This  letter  she 
placed  in  the  bag  with  her  own  hands. 

On  the  third  afternoon,  Mrs.  Cartaret 
went  forth  in  state  to  return  some  neigh- 
bours' visits,  and  Maud  was  left  alone  in 
her  mistress's  room,  to  complete  a  piece 
of  work  which  the  old  lady  was  particular 
in  her  injunctions  should  not  be  removed 
from  the  apartment.  The  girl  sat  by  the 
open  window,  it  was  so  mild,  and  looking 
up  from  time  to  time,  over  the  bare  tops  of 
the  elms,  and  the  troops  of  crows  cawing 
round  the  house,  to  the  blue  line  of  dis- 
tance which  she  knew  to  be  Salisbury 
Plain,  and  the  streaky  straw-coloured  sky 
above  it,  she  stitched  away ;  and,  as  she 
stitched,  she  broke  out  every  now  and  then 
into  little  snatches  of  Good-bye,  Sweet- 
heart, Good-bye. 

"Are  you  fond  of  that  song?"  said  a 
voice  close  to  her. 

She  half  started  up,  and  let  drop  her 
work.  Lowndes  Cartaret — for  it  was  he  who 
had  entered  the  room  without  her  hearing 
him — picked  up  the  reels  of  cotton,  which 
had  rolled  out  of  her  reach,  and  threw  him, 
self  down  on  a  sofa  near  her. 

"  So  you  sing,  Mary,  in  addition  to  your 
other  accomplishments  ?"  he  continued, 
smiling. 

;(  No,  I  don't,  sir." 

"  But  you  do.  Don't  deny  it.  I  should 
have  thought  you  above  that  weakness, 
you  have  such  a  frank  face  and  manner.  I 
am  sorry  I  interrupted  you  now." 

"  And  I  am  sorry  you  have  nothing  better 
to  do,  sir,"  she  said,  rather  sharply;  for 
his  manner,  no  less  than  the  accusation, 
annoyed  her. 

"  No,  we  have  done  shooting  for  to-day. 
If  I  wasn't  here,  I  should  be  playing  at 
billiards.  I  don't  think  that  is  much  better 
employment,  do  you  ?" 

"  At  least  you  would  be  entertaining 
your  friends,  which  I  suppose  is  your  busi- 
ness, sir and  you  have  none  here." 

"  I  wasn't  wrong  in  thinking  you  were 
frank,"  he  said,  laughing.  '•'  But  why 
haven't  I  any  business  here  ?  This  is  my 
mamma's  room,  and  I  suppose  I  may  talk 
to  her  maid,  mayn't  I  ?" 

"  I  doubt  whether  Mrs.  Rouse  would 
think  so.  You  had  better  go  and  find  her 
— if  you  must  talk  to  one  of  your  mother's 
maids." 

"  Mrs.  Rouse  be No.  I  beg  your 

pardon.  But  we  haven't  quite  got  to  such 


a  pass  yet  that  I  can't  come  and  sit  in  my 
mother's  room  without  that  old  devil's  per- 
mission. How  do  you  and  madame  get  on, 
Mary  ?  Do  you  think  you  shall  stay  ?" 

"  If  Mrs.  Cartaret  likes  me  well  enough 
to  wish  to  keep  me,  I  hope  to  stay — I  only 
wish —  Here  she  stopped  dead  short. 

"  What  is  it  you  wish,  eh  ?" 

"  Nothing,  sir.  I  have  thought  better 
of  it." 

"  That  is  a  decided  snub.  So  you  won't 
place  any  confidence  in  me  ?" 

"  Why  should  I,  sir  ?  I  am  your  mother's 
servant,  and  if  I  want  anything,  I  can  apply 
to  her." 

"  Well,  I  have  a  knack  of  guessing. 
Shall  I  tell  you  what  it  is  you  want  ?  To 
be  taken  away  from  the  dominion  of  Rouse, 
to  have  no  other  mistress  but  madame." 

Maud  went  on  stitching,  without  reply. 

"  Is  that  it  ?     Come,  tell  me." 

"  No,  that  is  not  it ;  only  a  very  small 
part  of  it." 

He  looked  puzzled  for  a  moment;  then 
cried  out : 

"  I  have  it ;  Dapper  has  already  begun  to 
make  love  to  you  ;  he  always  does.  He  is  a 
deuce  of  a  fellow  with  the  ladies,  and  I 
believe  they  generally  find  there  is  no  re- 
sisting him  ;  but  you " 

"  —  Do  not  appreciate  Mr.  Dapper's 
civilities,"  said  Maud,  quickly,  with  a  flushed 
cheek,  "  and  the  fewer  I  have,  in  my  posi- 
tion, from  any  one,  the  better." 

"As  to  that,"  said  Lowndes,  laughing, 
"  why,  'in  your  position,'  you  are  to  enjoy 
an  immunity  from  the  common  lot  of  hu- 
manity, I  don't  know.  Love  is  the  uni- 
versal law,  isn't  it  ?  Every  one  must  come 
to  it  sooner  or  later." 

"  I  thought  that  you "  she  began, 

with  her  usual  impulsiveness.  Then  she 
felt  as  if  she  could  have  bitten  out  her 
tongue.  She  knew  she  had  committed  an 
irreparable  blunder ;  and  sat  silent,  grow- 
ing scarlet.  But  the  young  man  was  not 
going  to  let  her  off  so  easily.  With  an 
expression  of  amused  interest  and  curiosity, 
he  said : 

"  Well  ?  I  am  waiting.  What  is  it 
you  thought  that  I  did,  or  did  not  do,  eh  ?" 

"  I  thought  the  other  day  you  said — I 
heard  you  say  to  Mrs.  Cartaret — that  you 
were  '  case-hardened  '  against  such  weak- 
ness." She  blurted  it  out,  without  looking 
up  from  her  work,  and  felt  absolutely  re- 
lieved when  she  heard  him  laugh.  He 
attached  no  serious  importance,  then,  to 
her  indiscretion. 

"  A  statement  of  that  sort  is  good  for 
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the  purpose  it  serves,  and  it  was  really 
true  enough  to  a  certain  extent.  I  have 
been  '  case-hardened  '  hitherto.  How  long 
it  will  last  I  can't  say.  Who  knows  when 
his  hour  is  come  ?" 

Maud  felt  sorely  tempted  to  say  that 
this  was  not  the  language  of  self-confidence 
in  which  he  had  proclaimed  it  to  be  useless 
for  him  to  visit  Marley-les-Bois,  so  im- 
possible was  it  that  he  should  be  enthralled ; 
but  she  refrained,  feeling  that  it  was  wiser 
not  to  prolong  this  discussion.  Lowndes, 
with  provoking  pertinacity,  would  not  quite 
abandon  it,  however.  He  continued : 

"  Why  do  you  say  the  fewer  attentions 
you  have,  the  better,  Mary?  Have  you 
left  some  disconsolate  swain  behind  you 
that  makes  you  so  obdurate  ?  Most  girls 
at  your  age  think  it  a  very  nice  thing 
to  have  an  admirer,  particularly  a  fellow 
like  Dapper,  with  silky  whiskers,  and  man- 
ners to  match.  Jove !  when  he  hands 
round  the  champagne,  I  always  feel  as  if  I 
ought  to  be  waiting  upon  him.  There  is 
an  affability,  a  condescension  about  him  ! 
It  is  as  though  he  said,  '  I  know  I  am 
demeaning  myself,  but  do  not  be  afraid ; 
I  will  go  through  it,  I  will  show  you  how 
one  of  Nature's  noblemen  can  play  the 
flunky.'  Is  it  possible  that  this  is  lost 
upon  you,  Mary  ?" 

She  saw  he  was  trying  to  draw  her  out ; 
and  the  satirical  play  about  the  corners  of 
his  mouth  nettled  her. 

'  I  suppose,  like  some  other  lords  of  the 
creation,  sir,  you  think  all  women  are 
fools  ?" 

"  Not  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  I  think 
in  many  ways  they  are  a  vast  deal  sharper 
than  we  are.  But,  as  I  said  before,  girls  in 
your  position " 

"  Cannot  possibly  have  a  grain  of  common 
sense  ?  Your  experience,  if  varied,  sir,  has 
been  unfortunate,  I  should  say.  Servants, 
though  you  might  not  think  it,  are  really 
not  always  more  vain  and  foolish  than  their 
betters." 

"  That's  right ;  hit  hard,  Mary.  I  have 
a  broad  back,  and  can  bear  it.  So  you 
think  me  vain  and  foolish,  eh  ?" 

"  I  didn't  say  so,  sir." 

"  No  ;  but  that  is  what  you  meant.  Now, 
I  return  evil  for  good,  Mary,  for  I  think 
you  are  neither  one  nor  the  other.  From 
the  first  moment  I  saw  you,  I " 

'  This  conversation,  at  all  events,  is 
very  foolish,  sir;  there  can  be  no  doubt 
about  that.  If  you  are  going  to  talk 
nonsense,  I  shall  leave  the  room.  Mrs. 
Rouse " 


"  The  devil  take  Mrs.  Rouse !  Who  cares 
for  her  ?  If  she  ventures  to  poke  in  her 
nose  where  she  is  not  wanted,  I  shall  send 
her  packing." 

Maud  was  saved  from  the  necessity  of 
making  any  rejoinder  by  the  sound  of 
carriage- wheels,  the  barking  of  dogs,  and  the 
ringing  of  the  hall- door  bell,  which  told  of 
Mrs.  Cartaret's  return.  Lowndes  at  once 
rose,  and,  with  a  few  laughing  words, 
strolled  towards  the  door.  The  act  needed 
no  comment.  Maud  would  have  been  se- 
riously annoyed  had  he  remained,  and  his 
mother  found  him  here.  Had  Maud  not 
discouraged  his  staying  so  long  by  every 
means  in  her  power  ?  Therefore  she  could 
not  but  feel  relieved  at  his  departure.  And 
yet  it  hurt  her  pride  to  think  that  she 
should  be  submitted  to  this — that  any  man 
should  make  her  the  amusement  of  half  an 
hour,  and  then  leave  her  at  the  first  indi- 
cation of  his  mother's  approach. 

From  that  day  forwards  Lowndes  Car- 
taret  lost  no  opportunity   of  seeing   and, 
whenever    he    could,    of    talking    to    his 
mother's  new  maid.     It  was  in  vain  to  try 
and  avoid  him.     Her  place  was  in  Mrs. 
Cartaret's  room,  and  when  the  young  man 
was  not  out  shooting  or  hunting,  he  was 
in  that  room,  the  greater  part  of  the  time. 
When   visitors   came,    and   Mrs.   Cartaret 
was  necessarily  kept  in  the  drawing-room, 
if  Lowndes  was  in  the  house,  it  invariably 
happened   that   he   strolled    up    into   the 
boudoir.     His  friends  were  gone ;  he  him- 
self was  due  at  one  or  two  country-houses  ; 
and  yet,  to  Mrs.   Cartaret's  pleasure  and 
surprise,  he  lingered  on  at  Beckworth  from 
day   to    day.     He   dined  with  his   neigh- 
bours,   and    occasionally  one   or   other  of 
them  dined  with  him :  this  was  the  only 
society  he  had ;  and  yet  a  whole  fortnight 
went  by,  and  he  did  not  seem  bored,  or  in 
a  hurry  to  get  away.     No  one,  I  believe, 
up  to  this  time,  suspected  the  real  reason 
of  this  ;  and  yet  that  reason  was  not  far  to 
seek.     One  of  those  violent  passions,  the 
growth  of  a  few  days  only,  which  are  some- 
times lasting  in  such  men,  but  are  far  more 
often  transient,  had  taken  possession  of  his 
whole  being.     To  use  his  own  expression, 
"  his  hour  had  come  ;"  but  he  did  not  re- 
cognise the  fact  at  first.     He  was  young, 
he  had  strong  passions,   and  he  was  but 
little  accustomed  to  self-restraint;  he  looked 
upon  this  as  one  of  those  conquests  which, 
if  less  facile  than  any  he  had  ever  under- 
taken, was  not  the  less  a  pastime  for  the 
hour.  That  this  was  no  will-o'-the-wisp,  but 
a  real  fire,  to  which  he  was  unwittingly 
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adding  fuel  day  by  day,  till  it  should  burn 
his  very  heart  out,  till  it  should  come  to 
be  at  once  an  all-absorbing  thought  and  a 
terror  unto  himself — this  was  what  he  never 
foresaw  in  those  early  days.  Attracted 
first  by  her  handsome  face  and  figure,  and 
secondly  by  her  peculiar  manner,  the 
bluntness  of  which  excited  him  in  the 
pursuit  far  more  than  the  coquetries  to 
which  he  was  used,  each  time  he  talked  to 
her  he  was  more  and  more  struck  by  her 
shrewdness,  the  unflinching  truth  of  what 
she  said,  and  her  skill  in  parrying  his 
attacks.  He  was  used  to  the  conversation 
of  women  (of  whom  society  now  has 
plenty,  and  an  increasing  stock  of  ex- 
amples), with  whom  he  could  say  many 
things  that  would  have  been  better  left 
unsaid,  perhaps  ;  and  talking  to  any  others, 
the  wives  and  daughters  of  his  quiet 
country  neighbours,  for  instance,  gene- 
rally bored  him  horribly.  But  here  was  a 
girl — only  a  maid- servant,  too  ! — to  whom 
he  very  soon  found  he  could  not  say  any- 
thing he  liked,  and  yet  who  did  not  bore 
him  ;  but  very  much  the  contrary.  It  was 
a  new  and  strange  experience ;  he  could 
not  account  for  it ;  he  could  only  accept  it 
as  a  fact  which  he  felt  to  be  asserting 
itself  more  strongly  very  day. 

How  came  it  to  pass  that  the  lynx-eyed 
Rouse  never  suspected  what  was  going  on 
all  this  time  ?  Fate  for  some  days  favoured 
Lowndes ;  but  the  jealousy  of  the  disap- 
pointed Dapper  at  last  revealed  to  him  the 
truth ;  and,  through  him,  that  truth  reached 
his  formidable  colleague  in  office. 

"  She  flies  at  'igh  game,  she  does,  Mrs. 
Rouse.  Her  equals  is  not  good  enough  for  'er. 
I  come  in  with  the  coals,  and  there,  sure 
enough,  was  Mr.  Lowndes  and  'er  alone — 
'er  at  'er  work,  and  'im  lolling  on  the  sofa 
— chatting  away  like  anything,  she  as  won't 
so  much  as  open  'er  mouth  to  answer  a 
civil  thing  when  I  speak.  It's  easy  to  un- 
derstand now  why  she  gives  'erself  such 
hairs." 

"  I'll  soon  put  a  stop  to  that !"  said  Mrs. 
Rouse,  flaming  up.  "  I  won't  have  nothing 
disrespectable  go  on  in  this  house — let  it 
be  master,  or  let  it  be  man.  You  know  that, 
Mr.  Dapper.  I  won't  have  no  skylarking 
and  playing  the  fool  as  long  as  1  'm  here, 
and  so  I'll  tell  Mr.  Lowndes  to  his  face. 
Only  I'll  make  sure  that  you're  right  first." 

And  she  left  no  stone  unturned  to  make 
sure ;  but  was  unable  to  detect  a  single  act 
of  encouragement  or  doubtful  propriety  in 
the  girl's  demeanour  towards  the  son  of 
her  mistress ;  though  Mrs.  Rouse  bounced 


into  the  boudoir  at  all  hours,  now,  on  some 
pretext  or  other.  Once  only  did  she  find 
them  alone  ;  and  then  Maud  was  at  one  end 
of  the  room,  busying  herself  at  some  shelves, 
and  the  young  man  was  at  the  other,  with 
his  back  to  her,  looking  out  of  window. 
This  is  what  had  happened.  He  had  come 
in,  as  usual,  to  his  mother's  boudoir,  on 
ascertaining  that  Maud  was  alone  there; 
and,  after  talking  to  her  for  some  time,  he 
said  abruptly  : 

"  I  want  to  know,  Mary,  where  you  were 
educated  ?" 

"  At  school,  sir,  of  course.  "Why  do  you 
ask?" 

"  Because  your  education  is  a  cut  above 
your  station.  I  never  heard  of  a  village- 
girl  speaking  French  before." 

"  It  is  my  only  accomplishment — I  hope 
there  is  no  harm  in  it  ?  A  young  lady  ' 
(she  was  thinking  of  herself  who  taught 
the  real  Mary  Hind)  "  thought  it  might  be 
useful  to  me  when  I  went  out  to  service, 
and  so  gave  me  some  lessons." 

"  What  provision  !  She  must  have  had 
Beckworth  in  her  eye.  As  to  me,  I  was 
always  so  bothered  about  French,  that  I 
hate  it.  And  then  its  history !  Do  you 
know  I  never  have  been  able  to  master  all 
those  confounded  kings  my  mother  is  so 
fond  of,  yet !" 

"  So  I  should  think.  It  needs  some 
application  and  perseverance  to  master 
history,  neither  of  which,  I  imagine,  you 
possess." 

"  Tou  are  wrong,  Mary.  I  have  no 
application,  but  plenty  of  perseverance, 
when  the  object  is  one  I  care  sufficiently 
about." 

"  What  a  pity "  Here  she  broke  off. 

"  Dear  me  !  I  have  lost  my  needle  !" 

"  Here  it  is.  Well  ?  what  is  a  pity  ? 
Come,  out  with  it." 

"  No,  Mr.  Cartaret,  it  was  nothing.  I 
was  forgetting  myself." 

"  Nonsense  !     Come,  what  was  it  ?" 

"  Well,  then,  I  was  going  to  say,  what  a 
pity  it  is  you  don't  care  sufficiently  about 
something  that  is  useful  in  life.  An  inde- 
pendent young  man  like  you  can,  of  course, 
do  what  he  chooses.  To  see  him  wasting  his 
best  years  in  idleness  is  deplorable,  I  think. 
But  then  I  have  a  very  strong  feeling  about 
idleness.  I  left  my  home  because  I  could 
not  stand  it." 

"  What  you  call  usefulness  is  all  humbug, 
Mary.  Some  fellows  like  fancying  they  do 
an  enormous  deal  of  work,  and  they  make 
asses  of  themselves  on  the  magistrates' 
bench,  and  preside  at  agricultural  dinners, 
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and  spout  some  rubbish  they  have  got  up 
beforehand,  and  these  are  the  men  that  are 
called  '  useful  in  their  generation.'  It  is  all 
humbug." 

"  I  don't  think  so.  It  is  not  humbug  to 
the  men  themselves.  They  are  at  least 
doing  themselves  less  harm  than  passing 
their  lives  with  a  gun,  a  cigar,  or  a  billiard- 
cue  for  ever  in  their  hand." 

"  Tou  little  utilitarian,  that  is  a  hit  at 
me  !"  cried  Lowndes,  laughing ;  and,  as  she 
stretched  out  her  hand  to  reach  the  scissors, 
he  tried  to  seize  it.  She  drew  it  quickly 
back.  "  Never  mind,  I'd  rather  have  that 
little  hand  in  mine  than  all  the  guns,  and 
cigars,  and  billiard-cues  put  together, 
Mary." 

"  If  I  wanted  to  confirm  the  truth  of 
what  I  was  saying,  Mr.  Cartaret,  your 
folly  would  be  enough.  You  have  nothing 
in  the  world  to  do,  so  you  try  and  kill  time 
by  talking  nonsense  here." 

"  Wrong  again,  Mary.  I  have  more  than 
enough  that  I  ought  to  be  doing.  I  was 
due  at  Uplands  on  Monday,  and  at  the 
Grange  yesterday,  and  I  preferred  remain- 
ing here." 

"  The  more  shame  for  you !  A  mere 
pleasure-seeker,  who  does  no  good  to  him- 
self or  any  one  else  either,  always  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  wretched  creature.  I  have  the 
greatest  contempt  for  such  people." 

She  got  up,  and  walked  to  the  other  end 
of  the  room,  and  he,  in  his  anger,  turned  to 
the  window.  "  Wretched  creature  !"  "  Con- 
tempt !"  He  had  never  heard  such  words, 
ever  so  distantly,  applied  to  himself  before  : 
he  the  idol  of  mother,  friends,  society  in 
general,  and  women  in  particular !  She 
had  certainly  succeeded  in  making  him 
very  angry,  if  this  was  her  object.  He 
vowed,  as  he  stood  there,  gnawing  his  lip 
at  the  window,  that  this  insolent  village- 
girl  should  be  made  to  pay  dearly  for  treat- 
ing him  thus.  And  it  was  just  then  that 
Mrs.  Bouse  bounced  in. 

"  I  thought  missis  was  here,"  muttered 
the  housekeeper. 

"  How  the  deuce  could  you  think  that 
when  she  told  you,  half  an  hour  ago,  she 
was  going  down  to  see  Bogers's  sick  child 
at  the  cottage  ?" 

"  Beally,  sir  ...  I  ...  well,  I  thought 
she  had  returned.  .  .  .  But  really,  Mr. 
Lowndes,  I'm  not  accustomed,  no,  sir,  I'm 
not,  to  be  spoken  to  in  that  sort  of  way, 
Mr.  Lowndes." 

"  Perhaps  it  is  a  pity  you  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  it  a  little  oftener,"  thundered 
out  the  young  man.  "  Go  down -stairs, 


and  desire  James  to  bring  my  cob  round 
to  the  door,  and  be  good  enough,  in 
future,  Mrs.  Bouse,  not  to  burst  into  the 
room  in  that  sort  of  way  when  I  am 
here."  And  having  vented  his  rage  thus 
upon  the  first  object  that  came  to  hand,  he 
strode  off,  without  so  much  as  looking  in 
Maud's  direction. 

As  soon  as  the  door  had  slammed  behind 
him,  Mrs.  Bouse's  indignation,  which  qui- 
vered through  her  mighty  frame,  burst 
forth : 

"  Very  pretty,  upon  my  word !  Well !  a 
nice  pass  things  is  come  to,  when  I  mayn't 
come  into  my  own  missis's  room  without 
saying  '  by  your  leave '  to  him,  indeed  ! 
But  I  can  tell  him  I'm  not  going  to  stand 
being  spoke  to  in  that  way,  and  wouldn't, 
not  if  it  was  fifty  Mr.  Lowndeses.  But  I'll 
speak  to  Mrs.  Cartaret,  I  will.  I'll  tell  her 
that  I  don't  know  what  Mr.  Lowndes  is 
after  up  here,  when  she  is  out,  but  I  ain't 
going  to  be  shut  out  of  my  own  missis's  room, 
as  is  my  rightful  place,  not  for  him,  nor 
for  you  either,  Mary  Hind.  And  I  must 
say  this,  young  woman ;  that  afore  you 
came,  I  never  knew  Mr.  Lowndes  to  mis- 
behave hisself,  and  use  such  language  to 
me,  as  has  been  his  mother's  servant  these 
sixteen  years  and  more,  and  its  very 
strange,  that's  all  I  have  to  say,  and  I'd 
advise  you  to  look  sharp  what  you're 
about,  Mary  Hind,  that's  all." 

Whereat  the  irate  housekeeper  also  strode 
off,  and  slammed  the  door  behind  her.  And 
Maud  stood  there,  and  said  nothing.  Her 
impetuosity  would  naturally  have  led  her 
to  reply  in  strong  language  to  Mrs.  Bouse's 
innuendoes,  but  something  at  her  heart, 
something  which  Mrs.  Bouse's  words  did 
not,  indeed,  reach,  but  which  lay  there  like 
a  stone,  seemed  to  choke  her,  to  paralyse 
any  power  of  self-justification.  And  yet 
Heaven  knew  how  untrue  it  was  that  she 
had  encouraged  Lowndes  Cartaret  to  seek 
her  society.  Had  she  not  told  him  over 
and  over  again  to  leave  her  ?  Had  she  ever 
given  him  reason  to  think  that  his  presence 
was  agreeable  to  her?  Had  she  not,  on 
the  contrary,  spoken  so  rudely  to  him  more 
than  once,  that  any  other  man  than  this 
would  have  considered  her  language  un- 
pardonable ?  Nay,  at  that  very  minute, 
had  it  not  been  her  words  which  had  led 
to  his  venting  his  spleen  upon  Mrs.  Bouse  ? 
And  yet — and  yet,  there  was  that  at  her 
heart  which  leaped  up,  and  seemed  to  im- 
pede her  utterance  when  her  pride  urged 
her  to  repel  the  insinuations  of  the  angry 
housekeeper.  It  was  shamefully,  miserably 
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weak — she  would  not  acknowledge  it  to 
herself^it  could  not  be  that  she  should  be 
unable  boldly  and  truthfully  to  declare 
that  this  man's  presence  was  less  than  no- 
thing, was  absolutely  distasteful  to  her. 
She  didn't  believe  in  falling  in  love.  She 
believed  in  strong  and  passionate  attach- 
ments, the  result  of  time,  and  grounded 
upon  bases  solid  enough  to  support  such 
a  structure ;  she  could  not,  would  not  admit 
the  possibility  of  a  sentiment  where  there 
was  but  little  knowledge,  and  could  be 
neither  esteem  nor  admiration.  It  degraded 
her  in  her  own  eyes  to  think  that  she  should 
submit  to  this  young  man's  attentions  with 
any  tolerance,  considering  their  relative 
positions,  and  the  light  in  which  he,  of 
course,  regarded  her.  And  yet  there  was 
the  fact ;  argue,  deny  it,  as  she  might,  it 
remained  none  the  less  a  fact;  she  took 
the  keenest  interest  in  all  that  concerned 
him ;  the  very  sharpness  with  which  she 
reproved  his  follies  showed  it ;  had  she 
been  quite  indifferent,  she  would  have  been 
less  severe. 

In  the  mean  time  Mrs.  Rouse  had  got  to 
think  better  of  her  heated  resolution.  To 
complain  of  her  son's  language  to  Mrs. 
Cartaret  would  be  entirely  useless,  she 
knew  ;  she  would  be  pooh-poohed,  and  put 
off  with  some  very  unsatisfactory  apology, 
which  was  far  from  the  complete  triumph 
she  had  made  up  her  mind  she  would 
obtain.  She  would  bide  her  time,  until 
she  obtained  proof,  which  she  felt  certain 
would  not  be  long  wanting,  of  his  designs, 
if  not  of  his  actual  misconduct,  towards 
this  new  intruder  in  the  establishment, 
whom  Mrs.  Rouse  had  now  determined  to 
evict.  Mrs.  Cartaret  was  getting  a  great 
deal  too  thick  with  her ;  all  this  parlez-vous- 
ing,  and  writing  of  her  mistress's  letters, 
inspired  Mrs.  Rouse  with  a  mortal  hatred 
and  mistrust  of  the  girl,  who  certainly  did 
nothing  to  conciliate  her.  She  must  be 
got  rid  of;  about  that  there  was  no  sort 
of  doubt ;  and  if  she  could  be  caught 
tripping  it  would  be  a  very  short  way  of 
cutting  the  knot  of  this  difficulty.  So 
Mrs.  Rouse  said  nothing  to  Mrs.  Cartaret 
that  evening.  And  before  she  laid  her 
virtuous  head  upon  its  pillow,  her  reticence 
was  rewarded  in  a  way  that  surpassed  her 
fondest  hopes. 

Some  hunting  squires  dined  with 
Lowndes  Cartaret  that  evening,  and  he 


drank  more  wine  than  usual.  He  had 
not  seen  Maud  since  he  had  walked  out 
of  the  boudoir  in  a  rage,  after  venting 
some  portion  of  it  upon  Mrs.  Rouse.  His 
passion  for  the  girl,  and  his  anger  at  her 
treatment  of  him,  were  both  inflamed  by 
the  wine  he  had  taken ;  so  that  when  his 
guests  left  him,  he  was  in  a  restless,  irri- 
table frame  of  mind  and  body,  walking  up 
and  down  the  library  for  nearly  an  hour, 
feeling  unable  to  sleep,  unable  to  resolve  on 
any  plan  of  action,  while  a  thousand  wild 
schemes  presented  themselves  to  his  ima- 
gination. At  last  it  occurred  to  him  that 
he  would  not  keep  up  the  men-servants 
any  longer,  but  go  to  his  own  room.  He 
rang  the  bell,  and  without  taking  a  candle 
(it  Avas  a  fancy  of  his  never  to  carry  one 
about  the  house ;  he  could  find  his  way 
anywhere  in  the  dark,  and  in  his  own  room 
there  was  a  fire),  he  went  slowly  and 
heavily  up-stairs.  At  the  top  of  the  land- 
ing ran  a  corridor,  which  he  had  to  tra- 
verse, and  half-way  down  which  was  the 
door  of  his  mother's  room.  Just  as  he 
entered  this  corridor,  the  door  opened,  and 
Maud  with  her  candle  came  out.  He  stood 
still,  and  she  came  quickly  towards  him — 
so  quickly,  that  with  the  light  held  just 
before  her  eyes,  she  did  not  see  him.  He 
opened  his  arms,  and  she  literally  ran  into 
them.  Her  candle  fell  clattering  to  the 
ground — there  was  a  stifled  cry,  and  before 
the  indignant  girl  could  free  herself,  and 
break  away,  her  face  was  covered  with 
burning  kisses. 

And  at  the  other  end  of  the  passage 
stood  Mrs.  Rouse,  with  a  candle  in  her 
hand,  looking  on. 
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BOOK  I. 

CHAPTER  XX.    SUCCUMBING. 


recovering, 


YOUNG  Mr.  Leader  was  fast 
and  it  now  began  to  be  noticed  in  the  place 
what  a  strong  influence  Doctor  Findlater 
was  beginning  to  have  over  him.  This 
was  naturally  set  down  to  "  scheming,"  to 
designs  for  entrapping  the  lad — whispers 
which  he  met  by  anticipation,  boldly  saying : 
"  I  know  well  what's  said  behind  my  back, 
because  I  have  the  young  fellow  to  dinner 
now  and  then.  Little  I  care.  If  I  was  to 
go  into  the  market,  I  could  have  my  pick 
of  the  dukes  and  lords  for  my  two  sweets 
at  home.  Just  let  me  finish  curing  off  the 
lad,  and  then  they'll  all  see." 

Colonel  Bouchier,  in  his  blunt,  off-hand 
way,  declared  that  "  Findlater  was  an  un- 
common good  fellow,"  and  that  if  he  took 
charge  of  "Baby  Leader"  altogether,  it 
would  be  an  uncommon  good  thing  for 
the  boy.  Indeed,  he  had  Doctor  Findlater 
to  dinner  at  mess  every  second  or  third 
day,  and  that  gentlemen,  by  his  spirits,  his 
unflagging  good  humour,  his  stories,  and 
even  his  wit,  of  which  article  the  united 
contributions  of  the  regiment  could  hardly 
supply  even  a  grain,  became  so  popular 
and  even  indispensable,  that  he  might  be 
considered  almost  a  commissioned  officer 
out  of  uniform.  This  popularity  of  the 
Doctor  had  a  curious  effect  on  the  young 
man  :  who  did,  indeed,  look  to  the  possessor 
of  this  charm  with  a  sort  of  awe  and  re- 
verence— as  a  being  of  power,  that  could 
do  almost  anything.  He  felt  a  kind  of 
pride  in  that  power,  especially  as  the 
Doctor  always  came  to  his  rescue  when 
there  was  any  "chaffing"  going  on,  of 
which  he  was  the  object,  and  routed  the 
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assailants  with  a  good-humoured  forbear- 
ance that  showed  a  strength  in  greater 
reserve. 

Young  Leader  was  one  of  that  class 
which  delights  in  being  surrounded  by  in- 
feriors in  rank,  and  whose  real  comfort  and 
only  satisfaction  are  the  homage  and  sub- 
mission they  receive  from  that  quarter.  In 
the  regiment  he  never  was  at  ease,  but 
in  a  circle  like  that  of  the  Doctor's,  where 
he  was  not  only  king,  but  emperor,  he 
found  himself  in  his  element.  He  really 
delighted  in  the  two  girls,  and  the  strange 
prohibition  laid  on  him  by  the  Doctor 
irritated  him.  Yet  he  stood  in  such  awe 
of  the  Doctor,  that  he  dared  not  disobey  his 
injunctions,  and  the  family  were  yet  not 
able  clearly  to  understand  which  of  the 
two  he  preferred.  Popular  enthusiasm  and 
partiality  at  once  set  down  that  it  miist 
be  the  all- captivating  Polly.  His  devo- 
tion to  Katey,  by  a  strange  domestic 
blindness,  was  assumed  to  refer  indirectly 
to  Polly ;  and,  through  the  same  feeling, 
Katey  seemed  to  herself  to  be  acting 
entirely  as  deputy  for  her  sister — a  sort 
of  confidant  whom  the  reverence,  and 
perhaps  shyness,  of  the  young  man  re- 
quired. It  is  wonderful  in  a  family,  when 
some  such  theory  is  assumed,  how  every- 
thing is  insensibly  forced  to  support  it- 
even  matters  which  seem  to  level  the 
whole  fabric  to  the  very  ground.  It  was 
further  assumed  that  the  whole  was  a  mere 
question  of  time,  that  Polly's  triumph  was 
assured  :  while  that  young  creature,  with 
much  fluttering,  and  even  blushing,  would 
pass  by  the  great  gate  of  Leadersfort,  and 
think  nervously  that  the  time  was  at  hand 
when  she  might  "  sweep  in,"  lying  back 
in  her  own  carriage.  How  many  nights 
did  the  mother  and  the  two  sisters  ring 
exquisitely  melodious  changes  on  this  key  ! 
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No  more  enchanting  pastime  had  ever  been 
found  for  them.  It  never  palled.  It  was 
indeed  a  bit  of  true  comedy  to  see  the 
assumption  by  Polly  of  the  semi- state  and 
airs  of  the  great  lady ;  the  conscious  smile, 
the  struggle  not  to  appear  proud  or  elated ; 
the  assurance  again  and  again  repeated, 
that  she  would  always  be  their  own  old 
Polly.  Indeed  they  should  always  be  with 
her.  For,  of  course,  she  would  be  at 
Leadersfort  all  the  summer  and  autumn, 
after  the  season  in  town.  And  Peter,  he, 
of  course,  must  retire.  Give  up  his  pro- 
fession. 

"  Ah,  yes,  mamma,  dear,  you  know  we 
couldn't  have  Peter  going  about  prescrib- 
ing. No,  we  must  get  him  a  good  place. 
That  is,  of  course,  if  it  is  to  be,  which — no 
one  can  tell,"  added  Polly,  wistfully. 

Katey  reassured  her  enthusiastically. 
"Why  it's  certain,  dear;  what  is  he  coming 
here  every  day  for,  when  Peter  is  out  ?  What 
did  he  say  to  me,  to-night  ?  '  I  never,' 
he  said,  '  am  so  happy  as  in  this  house,  be- 
cause I  know,'  and  he  looked  over  at  Polly 
• — 'I  know  you  all  like  me.'  " 

"  And  what  did  you  say,  Katey  dear  ?" 

"  I  said  that  we  all  liked  him,  and  that 
you  said  he  was  so  clever,  and  were  always 
looking  forward  to  his  coming." 

CHAPTER  XXI.   A  SCENE  AT  MESS. 

ON  one  of  the  greater  guest  nights,  the 
colonel  had  invited  Lord  Shipton,  for  the 
first  time.  That  "  life  and  soul,"  the  Re- 
verend Mr.  Webber,  was  also  there — in- 
dispensable, it  would  seem,  on  any  occasion 
of  revelry. 

Just  before"  the  dinner  began,  Colonel 
Bouchier,  who  seemed  "put  out"  and 
flushed,  took  the  Doctor  to  the  window. 
"  I  shall  burst  a  blood-vessel,  Findy,  if  this 
goes  on.  That  low  attorney  has  been  at 
it  again.  The  insolent  scoundrel !  either 
he  or  I  must  quit.  I'm  told  he  said  to 
some  of  his  low  scum  in  the  town,  'that 
he  can  play  me  like  a  fish.'  I  suppose  he 
thinks  he  can  reel  me  out  and  in  as  he 
likes.  I  declare  I  was  near  kicking  him 
down  the  parade  to-day." 

'  Easy,  easy,  my  dear  colonel ;  that 
wouldn't  do  at  all.  Maybe  he  might  come 
across  me  one  of  these  days,  and  I  might 
do  it  for  you.  They  can't  touch  me  at  the 
Horse  Guards.  There's  no  knowing  what 
might  happen  :  for,  in  all  candour  and  truth, 
I  feel  much  the  same  to  him  as  my  poor  old 
mother  did  at  the  sight  of  a  tom-cat." 

The  obnoxious  officer,  Captain  Hickey, 
was  present  on  the  occasion,  and  was  as 


free  and  unconcerned  as  if  he  were  on 
the  best  footing  possible  in  the  regiment. 
It  was  known  that  two  or  three  did  not 
speak  to  this  gentleman,  and  that  some 
more  did  so  as  little  as  they  could  help. 
Of  this  feeling  he  affected  to  be  utterly  un- 
conscious, taking  his  share  in  conversation 
in  a  loud,  unconcerned  way,  addressing 
even  those  who  did  not  desire  to  address 
him,  and  affecting  not  to  perceive  that  he 
was  rebuffed  or  unnoticed,  being,  as  the 
doctor  said,  "  highly  pachydermatous."  The 
only  person  to  whom  he  was  not  thus  de- 
ferential was  the  Doctor,  whom,  with  a  just 
instinct,  he  seemed  to  recognise  as  his 
enemy.  All  through  the  dinner  the  Doc- 
tor exercised  a  sort  of  protection  over  his 
"young  patient,"  in  which  there  was 
nothing  obsequious,  but  which  was  more  a 
good-natured  protection,  and  bringing  him 
forward.  "  Mr.  Cecil  was  telling  us  a 
capital  story  the  other  day,"  he  said.  "  It 
made  them  all  laugh  so  when  I  told  it  to 
my  girls."  And  the  Doctor  did  not  allow 
the  other  to  relate  the  anecdote,  but  said, 
"  You  must  let  me  tell  it,  Mr.  Leader :"  so 
the  wondering  youth  found  the  meagre 
scrap  that  he  had  imparted  to  his  friend 
coloured  up,  stretched,  and  varnished  into 
something  that  made  the  table  roar.  The 
substratum  of  truth  was  there ;  but  the 
Doctor  was  admirably  histrionic,  and  in- 
vested the  little  history  with  dramatic  con- 
trast, and  humour,  and  liveliness,  so  skil- 
fully, as  to  make  the  young  man  believe 
that  he  had  narrated  something  highly 
humorous — a  feeling  attended  with  grati- 
tude to  the  Doctor  for  bringing  him  for- 
ward in  this  way,  and  giving  him  a  chance 
of  impressing  "  the  other  fellows "  with 
respect.  Captain  Hickey  alone  remained 
grave  and  unmoved.  The  Doctor,  like 
other  humorists,  did  not  relish  this  in- 
difference. "Not  up  to  the  mark!"  he 
said;  "not  put  in  big  letters  enough  like 
the  primer.  But  it  is  a  real  good  story, 
and  I'd  like  you,  Mr.  Hickey,  to  under- 
stand it.  So  I'll  put  it  plainer.  There 
was  a  fellow " 

The  others  enjoyed  this  humour  of  the 
Doctor's,  and  smiled  and  nudged  each 
other. 

"  Don't  give  yourself  the  trouble,"  said 
the  other.  "  I  did  my  best  to  laugh,  and 
don't  at  all  demur  to  the  intelligibility  of 
the  matter." 

A  twinkle  came  into  the  Doctor's  eye  as 
he  looked  up  and  down  the  table.  "  Demur  ? 
We  don't  want  demurrers  in  this  place,  or 
pleadings,  or  rebutters,  or  sur-rebutters. 
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The  next  thing  maybe  we'd  be  furnishing 
each  other  with  bills  of  costs." 

There  was  a  scarcely  suppressed  laugh 
down  the  table,  in  which  the  loud  "  bark  " 
of  the  colonel  was  conspicuous.  The  Doctor 
looked  round  innocently.  Mr.  Hickey 
flushed  a  little.  Then  he  said  quietly :  "  I 
will  not  misunderstand  that  allusion,  and 
the  enjoyment  it  causes.  It  has  been  often 
cast  in  my  face  that  my  father  happens  to 
be  a  solicitor.  I  think  it  bad  taste,  espe- 
cially as  some  of  us  live  in  glass  houses  of 
the  same  kind." 

"Oh,  dear,"  said  the  Doctor,  "it  seems 
to  me,  that  the  only  bit  of  glass  here  is 
over  you,  and  you  are  mightily  afraid  a 
little  bit  of  stone  will  break  in  on  you." 

"Well,  almost,"  said  the  other:  "my 
brother  officers  have  a  sort  of  privilege, 
setting  the  bad  taste  of  it  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. But  you  are  our  guest  here." 

Young  Mr.  Leader  here  called  out  in  a 
rather  excited  way  :  "  No,  he  is  my  guest 
to-night.  I  asked  him  !" 

The  Doctor  grew  serious,  and  half  rose. 
By  this  time  they  were  all  in  an  ante- 
room, and  smoking  had  set  in,  and  various 
liquors  were  on  the  table. 

"  Oh,  if  it  is  thought  I  am  not  welcome 
here — even  to  one  of  the  company " 

"Nonsense,"  the  colonel  said,  crimson 
with  rage.  "I  must  beg,  Captain  Hickey, 
you  will  not  affront  any  guest  of  mine.  I 
won't  put  up  with  it.  I  am  president  here." 

"  Quite  right,  and  it  is  only  equity  that 
your  guest  should  not  affront  me." 

"  My  dear  colonel,"  said  the  Doctor, 
coolly,  "  make  your  mind  easy ;  no  man 
walking  on  two  legs  shall  affront  me,  with- 
out at  least  my  sending  in  a  little  bill  of 
costs ;  which  I  won't  allow  to  be  taxed 
either.  My  friend,  and  no  longer  patient, 
I  am  happy  to  say,  put  the  right  point 
before  the  court,  and  I  am  sure  his  lord- 
ship there  will  rule  with  me." 

Another  roar  at  the  unpopular  man 
brought  some  colour  to  his  cheeks. 

"  No  longer  under  your  hands,"  he  said, 
trying  to  sneer.  "  Can  that  be  said  with 
truth  ?" 

The  Doctor  bit  his  lip,  and  answered : 
"  I  should  li'ke  to  ask  Mr.  Leader  which 
treatment  he  prefers,  yours  or  mine :  which 
most  conduced  to  his  general  health,  eh, 
Captain  Hickey  ?" 

This  thrust  produced  a  palpable  effect 
both  on  the  person  at  whom  it  was  aimed, 
and  on  the  company,,  who  saw  that  it  told, 
without  knowing  why.  Young  Mr.  Leader 
coloured.  After  a  pause,  the  Doctor 


nodded  his  head  with  a  sort  of  triumph, 
and  changed  the  conversation. 

"  A  hand  of  whist,  boys,  and  let  Billy 
there  be  orchestra,  and  tune  his  little 
instrument." 

The  game  was  made ;  the  colonel  would 
not  play,  but  walked  about  with  rolling 
eyes  and  restless  manner.  In  vain  Mr. 
Webber  essayed  to  soothe  his  soul  with 
some  of  his  choicest  ditties;  in  vain  the 
Doctor,  after  he  had  put  down  a  card, 
would  send  some  jest  over  his  shoulder. 
Mr.  Hickey  did  not  play,  but  kept  his 
ground,  smoking  steadily.  Sometimes 
those  next  the  colonel  heard  him  give  a 
sudden  stamp,  and  mutter  something  about 
"  gentlemen."  But  the  Doctor's  behaviour, 
as  he  played  on,  and  won,  was  the  most 
piquant.  He  seemed  to  found  all  his 
thoughts  and  speeches  on  legal  metaphors. 
"  Trumps  all  round ;  then  we're  all  made 
parties  to  the  suit.  How  d'ye  know  I 
haven't  another  in  remainder,  though  ? 
There,  that's  a  ca.  sa.  for  you  !"  putting 
down  a  card  violently.  "  And  there — 
there's  a  fi.  fa.,  and  a  distringas  on  the  top 
of  it."  At  each  of  these  allusions  the 
colonel,  standing  over  the  fire,  g^ve  a 
"guffaw"  to  himself,  as  if  relishing  the 
whole  intensely.  When  they  had  all 
risen,  and  the  Doctor  said,  looking  straight 
at  Mr.  Hickey,  "Jury  discharged,"  the 
officer  said,  coolly,  "  I  am  surprised  that 
Doctor  Findlater  does  not  show  more  tact ; 
for  now  that  this  series  of  legal  jokes  is 
done,  you  should  have  known  that  Colonel 
Bouchier  has  been  on  thorns  all  the  time." 

The  colonel  turned  on  him,  with  eyes 
starting  from  their  sockets.  "  What,  are 
you  speaking  of  me,  sir  ?  Leave  my  name 
alone,  sir." 

"  Then  you  should  not  ask  a  man  of  this 
sort  here  to  annoy  us." 

"  We  are  all  gentlemen  here,"  said  young 
Mr.  Cecil,  greatly  excited  for  his  friend, 
"  and  we  don't  want  to  have  six-and-eight- 
pence  charged  for  every  word  we  speak." 

"  I  say  nothing  to  you,  a  poor  sick  boy," 
said  Mr.  Hickey,  "  as  you  are  not  account- 
able, and  are  always  a  mere  puppet  in  the 
hands  of  another.  But  I  again  ask  Colonel 
Bouchier  if  he  could  not  be  brought  to 
account  for  allowing  language  so  offensive 
to  one  of  his  own  officers  to  go  on  in  the 
mess-room — for  not  only  allowing  it,  but 
encouraging  it  ?" 

"Sir!"  said  the  colonel,  beside  himself 
with  passion,  his  words  struggling  with 
each  other  at  the  gate  of  his  mouth,  and 
utterly  blocking  the  passage. 
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The  whole  audience  were  growing  ex- 
cited, save  only  the  Doctor,  who  was  quite 
cool,  and  laid  his  hand  on  the  colonel's 
arm,  as  who  should  say,  "  Easy  now  ;  just 
let  him  go  on."  The  other,  looking  leisurely 
at  his  cigar  end,  to  see  why  it  did  not  burn 
freely,  did  go  on  : 

"  If  I  was  of  that  litigating  disposition 
you  speak  of,  I  might  contrive  to  give  you 
a  good  deal  of  trouble ;  but,  for  the  sake  of 
the  regiment,  I  would  not  do  that,  and  can 
make  all  allowance." 

"  And  a  most  judicious  forbearance," 
said  the  Doctor.  "  I  think  I  may  inter- 
pose here,  as  the  matter  concerns  me. 
Now,  how  is  Colonel  Bouchier  accountable 
for  what  I  choose  to  say  to  you  ?  I  don't 
think,  at  least,  he  could  send  me  to  my 
room,  and  clap  a  sentry  at  the  door,  or 
bring  me  to  a  court-martial.  Not  but  that, 
if  it  gave  you  pleasure,  colonel,  I'd  be 
proud  to  be  treated  like  one  of  the  regi- 
ment ;  for  all  your  friends  would  do  more 
than  that  for  you." 

Loud  "  Hear,  hears !"  came  from  all 
parts  of  the  room. 

Young  Leader,  catching  the  general  ex- 
citement, started  up : 

"  What  does  he  mean — what  do  you 
mean  by  talking  of  me  as  a  child  ?  It's 
infernal  free  and  easy,  Hickey,  and  I  won't 
have  it." 

"  Take  my  advice,  and  keep  yourself 
still.  I  can  stand  the  whole  regiment's 
finding  their  pleasure  in  the  gentlemanly 
amusement  of  reminding  me  of  my  father's 
calling.  They  are  heartily  welcome,  I  am 
sure.  But  take  my  advice,  Leader,  and  let 
me  alone.  You  may  have  reason  to  be 
sorry  for  interfering  with  me." 

"  I  don't  care  what  you  do,"  said  the 
young  man,  colouring ;  "  you  may  set  all 
the  pettifoggers  in  the  country  at  me.  I 
don't  care.  But  we  are  gentlemen  here." 

"  Ah  !  there's  for  you,"  said  the  Doctor, 
in  delight.  "  Well  returned,  colonel.  Did 
you  ever  see  the  little  boys  on  the  sands 
pelting  mud  over  a  garden  wall,  while 
some  one  inside  sends  back  a  stone  ?  I 
declare  I'm  proud  of  my  poor  invaleede .'" 

Mr.  Hickey  turned  and  left  the  room 
without  a  word.  There  was  great  enjoy- 
ment over  his  repulse.  It  put  the  whole 
party  in  spirits. 

TheiDoctor,  when  he  rose  to  go  away, 
about  two  o'clock,  called  out  to  the  only 
Irish  officer  in  the  regiment,  and  who 
"  belonged  to  the  Johns  of  Castle  Johns, 
County  Gal  way,"  that  he  "  wanted  to  tell 
him  about  the  little  bay  mare."  The  con- 


versation about  this  animal  took  up  a  long 
time,  during  which  young  Leader,  over 
whom  the  Doctor  now  seemed  to  exercise 
quite  a  fascination,  waited  for  him. 

The  Doctor  came  out  in  great  spirits, 
and  was  a  little  curious  as  to  any  remarks 
that  had  been  passed  in  his  absence. 

"  I'll  engage,  now,  they  thought  wo  let 
off  that  quarter-sessions  fellow  too  easy. 
I'll  bet,  now,  some  of  them  said  they 
thought  an  Irishman  would  have  hit  him 
between  the  eyes.  Come,  my  dear  Leader, 
out  with  it." 

"  You  are  wonderful,"  said  the  youth. 
"  Well,  Gamgee  did  say  something  about 
hoping  to  see  a  little  Donnybrook." 

"  All  professional  jealousy,  my  dear  boy, 
because  I  saved  you  from  his  lancet.  Ah  ! 
but  that's  a  low,  coarse  way  of  righting  a 
man,  dealing  with  a  gentleman  of  the  law. 
Why,  he'd  have  '  slapped '  an  action  at  me, 
and  put  five  hundred  damages  in  his  pocket, 
with  costs  for  his  dear  papa.  Mark  my 
words,  dear  lad,"  the  Doctor  said,  stopping 
suddenly  in  the  road,  "  no  man  ever  trifled 
with  Peter  Findlater,  or  those  belonging 
to  him,  but  he  wasn't  sorry  for  it.  Be  he 
prince,  peasant,  peer,  or  practitioner,  I've 
always  rubbed  his  nose  to  my  very  boot 
sole  !  The  Findlaters,  sir,  are  gentlemen, 
and  were  gentlemen  before  the  Anglos  got 
into  the  country;  and  from  the  days  of 
Finn  ma  Cool  downwards,  every  man  of 
'em  wore  his  pike,  or  his  pole,  his  what- 
d'ye-call-it,  or  his  pistol,  and  used  it  too ! 
A  professional  man,  sir,  that  belongs  to  the 
healing  art,  is  a  gentleman  above  all.  I'm 
proud  of  being  a  physician,  sir,  and  no 
fellow  begotten  of  an  attorney  shall  ever 
get  the  better  of  me  !  Mind  what  I  say 
here,  under  the  blessed  light  of  the  moon, 
I'll  root  that  fellow  out  of  the  regiment." 

Inspired  by  this  martial  tone  the  young 
man  said : 

"  I  cowed  him,  didn't  I,  though  ?  I 
think  I  put  him  down — eh  ?  Tell  me 
what  I  am  to  do  to  him  next.  How  dare 
he  to  attempt  to  speak  to  me  in  that  way  ? 
I  can't  pass  it  over,  you  know.  You 
understand  about  these  things  in  Ireland. 
But  then —  The  young  man  coloured, 
and  hung  down  his  head. 

"  But  then  what  ?"  said  the  Doctor, 
looking  at  him  curiously.  "  Whisht  ! 
leave  him  to  me.  We'll  have  the  lasso 
about  his  hind  leg  before  a  week's  out. 
No  man  must  lay  a  finger  on  this  job,  Mr. 
Cecil.  It  belongs  to  me — sacred  to  my 
own  department.  I  tell  you,  sir,  and  I'd 
say  it  before  the  whole  regiment,  no  born 
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man  ever  meddled  with  one  of  the  Find- 
laters — one  o'  th'  Irish  branch  I  mean,  sir 
— that  didn't  wish  himself  unborn.  Good- 
night !" 

CHAPTER  XXII.    PRESTIGE  OF  THE  DOCTOR. 

ON  the  next  day,  towards  evening,  the 
town  had,  indeed,  important  things  to  talk 
of.  In  every  house  it  was  known  that 
the  most  dramatic  series  of  incidents  that 
could  possibly  be  conceived  had  taken 
place.  Captain  Johns,  of  the  regiment, 
had  that  morning  waited  on  Captain 
Hickey,  of  the  same  corps,  on  behalf 
of  Doctor  Findlater,  demanding  a  full 
apology  for  some  words  used  the  night 
before  !  He  had  waited  on  that  gentleman 
at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  begged  to  be 
referred  to  a  friend,  in  the  usual  course, 
and  had  with  difficulty  consented  to  a  delay 
of  one  hour,  to  give  time  for  consideration. 
Doctor  Findlater  had  desired  that  every- 
thing should  be  arranged  finally  before 
breakfast  time,  as  he  meant  business,  and 
did  not  wish  even  a  whisper  to  get  abroad, 
which  "  might  spoil  sport."  Captain 
Hickey,  it  was  then  said,  had  made  pro  tests 
against  the  absurdity  of  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding, calling  it  an  anachronism,  and 
adding  it  was  ludicrous  that  he  should  be 
called  to  account  for  what  he  had  never 
intended  to  do,  that  is,  affront  Doctor  Find- 
later.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  put  up  with 
a,  great  deal  from  that  gentleman. 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  an  excuse 
from  a  fellow  with  a  heart,  nominally,  sir, 
that  of  a  man  ?  I  believe  that  it's  a  jack- 
snipe's  that  has  got  into  him  by  mistake. 
A  fellow  excuses  himself  from  giving  the 
satisfaction  of  a  gentleman,  because  he  was 
insulted  himself !  Why,  he  ought  to  thank 
me  on  his  bended  knees  for  giving  him  the 
chance  of  wiping  the  mud  off  his  clothes." 

Before  noon  the  whole  affair  had  been 
settled,  and  the  Doctor  had  related  the 
story  for  about  the  twentieth  time,  and 
with  the  most  minute  and  circumstantial 
details.  He  tried  all  his  special  demurrers 
on  Johns.  Why  should  he  fight  with  a 
man  who  had  not  injured  him  ?  Did  he  re- 
fuse ?  No  ;  but  he  could  not  agree  to  fight. 
He'd  fight  at  once  on  a  just  cause.  Well, 
then,  of  course,  he  must  apologise.  No. 
If  any  offence  was  named,  and  that  he  con- 
sidered an  offence,  he  would  do  so  at  once. 
x'  Did  ye  ever  in  your  life,"  cried  the  Doctor, 
"  hear  of  such  low  hair-splitting,  or  such 
Old  Bailey  dodges  ?  I  declare  it  sickens 
me — makes  me  ashamed  of  being  a  man. 
But  when  he  came  to  that,  I  walked  up  to 


pay  him  a  visit  myself,  and  just  trampled 
through  all  his  cobwebs.  Just  put  it  to 
him,  did  he  refuse,  yes  or  no,  and  faith,  sir, 
he  said 'Yes!'" 

There  was  much  excitement  in  the  regi- 
ment when  the  officers  met  at  lunch.  Mr. 
Hickey  appeared,  as  usual,  quite  uncon- 
cerned, and  eat  with  an  excellent  appetite. 

"  You  seem  hungry,  considering  all  you 
went  through  this  morning,"  said  the 
colonel,  in  great  agitation.  "  I  wonder 
how  you  can  sit  down  here  with  gentle- 
men, after  dragging  the  honour  of  the  regi- 
ment through — the — the  mire." 

"  That  is  a  serious  charge,  Colonel 
Bouchier,  and  should  not  come  from  you." 

"  Don't  speak  to  me  in  that  way,  sir. 
You  shall  find  more  shall  come  from  me 
yet.  A  court-martial,  if  I  live  till  next 
week." 

"  You  are  entitled  to  bring  me  to  court- 
martial  ;  you  will,  of  course,  act  at  your 
own  discretion.  I  invite  it,  I  challenge  it." 

"Challenge!"  the  colonel  said  with  a 
sneer.  "  The  less  you  say  about  that  the 
better." 

There  was  a  loud  laugh  at  this. 

"  The  rules  of  the  service  say  sufficient 
about  that,"  the  other  said,  coolly,  "and  I 
am  sure  Colonel  Bouchier  does  not  invite 
me  to  break  them  by  accepting " 

"  I  know  also  what  the  rules  say !"  roared 
the  colonel,  in  a  passion.  "  That  an  officer 
and  gentleman  is  not  to  sit  down  under  an 
insult." 

"  Exactly ;  but  there  was  no  insult  given 
or  received.  An  explanation  set  it  all  to 
rights." 

"  An  explanation  !"  sneered  the  colonel. 
"  You  hear  this  fellow  !" 

He  could  find  nothing  more  to  say  but, 
"  Very  well,  very  well,  sir  !  We'll  see 
about  this  !" 

Mr.  Hickey  presently  retired,  and  al- 
most immediately  appeared  the  Doctor, 
the  hero  of  the  day,  who  entered  with  an 
absent,  sad,  and  downcast  air.  He  was 
received  with  acclamation. 

"  Well,  boys  !  This  is  disastrous ;  but  a 
man  can  only  do  his  best.  You  know  at 
the  bull-fights  they  sometimes  get  hold 
of  a  poor  soft  beast,  and  you  may  prod 
him  and  scorch  him,  and  pull  out  his 
whiskers,  and  prick  his  nostrils  with  a 
needle,  and  nothing  will  make  the  brute 
fight.  If  a  fellow  says  he  meant  nothing, 
and  meant  no  harm,  never  intended  to 
offend  a  child — why  the  ground  is  cut  ' 
from  under  you.  Well.  Of  course  we'd 
have  the  good  old  remedy  of  a  kicking,  or 
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a  thrashing;  but  then  he'd  instruct  his 
father  to  take  proceedings,  with  damages, 
and  the  pair  would  like  nothing  better.  I 
give  you  my  honour,  colonel,"  added  the 
Doctor,  earnestly,  "  I  did  everything  mortal 
man  could  do,  to  bring  him  to  some  sense 
of  decency,  even  t'  invite  the  assault  and 
battery  on  his  part.  So  I  was  obliged  to 
put  up  with  an  apology.  But  I  have  it.  in 
writing,  my  boys.  He  calls  it  an  explana- 
tion. Ah  !  Poor  old  Ireland,  with  all  her 
backslidings,  at  her  worst,  she  never  came 
to  that.  If  there'd  been  no  offence  pre- 
vious, we'd  create  one  out  of  compliment 
to  the  visitor.  Oh,  for  the  old  times,  when 
we  were  all  gentlemen,  and  th'  attornies 
were  scarce !  Never  fear,  colonel.  Don't 
be  down-hearted.  We'll  try  something  else 
yet." 

This  affair  of  the  Doctor's  raised  his  re- 
putation prodigiously.  Every  one  now 
looked  at  him  with  curiosity,  awe,  and 
respect;  except,  indeed,  Mr.  Ridley,  who 
"pished,"  and  asked,  "Wasn't  it  a  fine 
thing  to  have  those  fire-eating  Irish  bullies 
among  us  ?"  The  real  effect — as  our 
Doctor  intended  it  should  be — was  upon 
young  Mr.  Leader,  who  now  regarded  his 
friend  with  a  sort  of  tremulous  awe,  admi- 
ration, and  alarm,  mixed  with  a  kind  of 
dependence  and  helplessness,  which  made 
him  consult  the  Doctor  upon  almost  every 
point. 

SLEEP  AS  AN  INSTITUTION. 

ONE  of  the  pleasantest  places  in  the 
world  in  which  sleep  can  visit  us  is  a 
summer  meadow,  when  the  grass  is  in 
flower.  You  nestle  down  among  the  tall, 
pliant  green  stalks,  with  a  canopy  of  great 
white  ox-daisies  nodding  over  your  head. 
You  lazily  watch  the  big  "  bumble"  bee, 
in  his  velvet  suit  of  black  and  orange, 
bustling  about  from  clover-top  to  clover- 
top — a  fretful  lover,  or  a  testy  honey-mer- 
chant, whichever  he  may  be,  for  he  will  re- 
ply to  no  questions.  Presently  he  will  come 
bouncing  at  you,  as  if  you  were  an  inter- 
loper whom  he  at  once  hated  and  despised ; 
and  then  he  will  make  off  in  a  sudden  rage, 
as  hot  and  fiery  as  Blue  Beard.  Very  soon 
all  sorts  of  quaint-shaped  creatures  will  one 
by  one  appear,  and  climb  up  into  the  golden 
dishes  of  the  buttercup  flowers,  or  on  to 
the  bending  grasses,  to  look  at  you  ;  little 
demure  beetles  will  nod  their  heads  and 
move  their  antennae  suspiciously  ;  then 
will  follow  dainty  ladybirds  in  their  gay 


shells,  and  stealthy  timid  insects,  who  will 
keep  down  low  in  the  grass,  and  peep  out 
at  the  intruder  into  their  dominion,  and 
pugnacious  red  ants,  who  fear  nothing.  A 
grasshopper  is  safe  to  vault  over  you  acro- 
batically. A  moment  after,  a  white  but- 
terfly will  career  near  you,  reconnoitring 
for  the  hidden  fairies  ;  and  little  blue 
dragon-flies,  with  bodies  like  mere  threads 
of  sapphire,  will  skim  past  with  their  gauzy 
wings,  wondering  who  on  earth  you  are  and 
what  you  want.  Swallows  will  dart  by 
with  a  curved  flight,  which  is  the  poetry  of 
motion.  Gusts  of  wild-rose  leaves  will 
scatter  over  you  from  the  neighbouring 
hedges.  All  at  once,  as  you  lie  half-asleep, 
you  will  remember  what  it  is  you  are  like. 
Why,  of  course,  you  are  like  Bottom  the 
transformed  weaver  of  Athens,  waited  on  by 
the  fairies.  That  lark  above,  almost  out  of 
sight  in  the  warm  blue  air,  is,  no  doubt, 
Titania  herself,  singing  to  you  before  she 
descends  at  twilight  and  changes  her  shape 
and  transforms  the  creatures  that  surround 
you  into  Peas-blossom,  Cobweb,  and  the 
rest.  They  will  dance  round  you,  and  then 
kneeling  offer  you  refreshments,  dew  in, 
acorn-cups  and  honey  in  rose-leaves.  They 
will — but  gradually  the  air  gets  stiller 
and  stiller,  a  balmy  calmness  benumbs 
you,  a  sumptuous  repose — you  are  asleep. 
Probably,  if  you  are  a  family  man,  the 
clamour  of  many  children  will  awake  you, 
and  a  romping  cluster  of  urchins  fall- 
ing on  you,  will  drag  you  in  to  tea ;  or,  if 
you  are  newly  married,  even  a  pleasanter 
form  of  awaking  may  arouse  you,  and  two- 
soft  little  red  lips  may  press  yours,  and 
tell  the  "  lazy,  lazy  fellow,"  in  half  a  dozen 
kisses,  that  supper  is  ready. 

I  have  often  thought  how  pleasant  it 
would  be  to  go  to  sleep  in  the  centre  of 
a  corn-field — a  corn-field  where  acres  of 
golden  spears  were  swaying  to  and  fro  in 
the  wind,  and  every  breeze  ploughed  mo- 
mentary furrows  that  close  the  instant  the 
breath  had  passed.  That  delicious  sim- 
mering sound  would  promote  slumber ;  so 
also  would  that  ceaseless  crackling  as  of 
a  fire  running  through  straw,  which  shows 
that  the  grain  is  ripe,  and  that  the  dry  husks 
are  already  parting.  The  languid  poppies- 
would  be  pleasant  drooping  over  one's  head, 
and  fair  would  flutter  the  delicious  blue  of 
the  corn-flower.  But  then  mother  earth  is 
hard,  and  moreover  Farmer  Giles  might 
strongly  object. 

I  once  slept  in  a  tree — that  was  deli- 
cious. I  was  a  boy  then,  fond  of  reading, 
and  to  get  time  to  myself  I  used  to  climb 
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up  a  big  sycamore  at  the  end  of  our  garden 
•with  my  book,  Pope's  Odyssey,  or  the 
Arabian  Nights,  to  find  a  green  tent  where 
I  could  enjoy  my  dream-world  all  alone. 
With  the  delight  of  Jack-of-the-Bean- Stalk, 
I  used  to  climb  and  climb  till  I  could  find 
out  a  snug  combination  of  boughs,  where 
I  could  either  sit  or  sleep.  The  thrushes 
sang  to  me  as  I  lay  there  listening  to  the 
rustling  of  the  sunny,  transparent  leaves, 
or,  with  book  half  closed,  wondering  how 
Aladdin  would  ever  escape  from  the  cave  in 
which  the  cruel  magician,  his  proud  uncle, 
had  just  immured  him.  Then  throwing 
my  arm  round  a  bongh,  with  a  delicious 
fear  and  a  fall  knowledge  that  I  might 
break  my  neck  if  I  let  go  my  hold,  I  used 
to  snatch  a  moment  or  two  of  sleep.  I 
had  precedent  for  it,  too,  for  some  Ethiopian 
nation,  I  had  heard  of  from  Herodotus,  used 
to  live  in  trees. 

There  is  something  supremely  delight- 
ful in  the  first  night  of  a  country  visit. 
Everything  is  so  quiet.  One's  ignorance 
of  the  place  rouses  the  imagination,  and 
sends  it  wandering.  The  sheets  are  so 
white,  the  air  so  pure;  you  open  the  lat- 
tice to  smell  the  honeysuckle,  and  a  moth 
puts  out  the  candle.  In  the  morning  the 
birds  greet  you  with  a  pleasant  welcome; 
as  you  paddle  across  the  floor  with  bare  feet, 
and  look  out  and  find  the  window  sur- 
rounded with  white  and  crimson  roses,  a 
breath  of  paradise  wafts  in,  rendering  even 
early  shaving  an  exquisite  enjoyment. 

Brave  chanticleer  with  noisy  din 
Scatters  the  rear  of  darkness  thin. 

The  pompous  turkey-cock  in  an  adjacent 
farm-yard  breaks  into  hysterical  laughter 
in  his  pharisaical  pride  at  having  got  up 
earlier  than  his  master.  The.  geese  gabble 
fussily  as  they  betake  themselves  to  their 
fashionable  watering-place  in  the  nearest 
meadow,  that  pond  crusted  with  green 
weed  not  unlike  mint  sauce.  On  the  fresh 
dewy  lawn,  all  in  a  grey  bloom,  thrushes 
are  pulling  and  hauling  at  reluctant  worms, 
who,  refusing  to  come  up  out  of  the  hold, 
resist  and  wriggle  like  detected  stow- 
aways. Dishwashers,  most  graceful  and 
coquettish  of  birds,  are  pacing  about,  flirt- 
ing their  tails  over  the  grass  just  under  the 
big  Portugal  laurel;  and  every  now  and 
then  scudding  after  flies,  who,  intent  on 
ascertaining  if  their  heads  are  screwed  on 
firmly  for  the  day,  do  not  observe  their 
pursuers  till  they  are  swallowed  by  them. 
By-and-bye  the  house  begins  to  awake,  some 
one  shuffles  unwillingly  down-stairs,  a  broom 


drops  with  ostentatious  clatter.  The  next 
thing  is  the  jolting  open  of  a  window- 
shutter;  soon  after  that  the  kitchen  fire 
begins  to  crackle,  while  some  one  moves 
chairs  about  and  sings  a  snatch  of  some 
country  melody.  Presently  there  is  a  clatter 
of  young  voices,  a  cry  and  clamour  of  chil- 
dren ;  a  bell  rings  sharply  and  abidingly. 
The.  house  is  getting  up ;  then  there  comes 
the  splash  of  a  bath  being  filled,  and  the 
next  moment  comes  a  rap  at  your  door, 
and  a  rough  country  voice  says  in  pure 
Doric : 

"  If  you  please,  zur,  it  is  past  zeven,  and 
here's  some  warm  water." 

Eastern  travellers,  who  have  spent  any 
time  in  the  Desert,  say  that  on  their  return 
to  civilisation  and  four-post  beds,  there  is, 
for  a  period,  a  feeling  of  constraint  and  op- 
pression at  night  that  renders  sleep  almost 
impossible.  They  miss  the  starry  canopy 
and  the  great  airy  roof  of  night's  black 
palace.  I  can  well  believe  this,  for  I  have 
myself  felt  a  similar  transition.  Some 
years  ago  I  rode  for  ten  days  or  so  through 
a  part  of  Greece  :  every  day's  bivouac  was 
an  immortal  spot.  Thebes  or  Thermopylae, 
Leuctra  or  Platea,  Delphi  or  Lepanto.  I 
was  literally  riding  through  Thucydides 
and  Plutarch.  Sometimes  I  spent  the 
night  at  the  houses  of  priests  or  old  offi- 
cers of  the  War  of  Independence  ;  oftener 
I  slept  out  in  the  open  air.  I  and  my  dra- 
goman, our  two  horses,  and  my  soorijee, 
who  drove  the  baggage  horse  (such  a  horse, 
I  wondered  sometimes  he  did  not  come  to 
pieces  on  those  bridle  tracks  of  white 
marble  round  the  roots  of  Parnassus), 
shifted  as  we  best  could.  A  day's  journey 
or  so  from  Delphi  we  were  benighted 
in  a  wood  close  to  the  Gulf  of  Corinth : 
it  was  a  wood  of  tamarisk  and  myrtle, 
myrtle  twelve  and  fourteen  feet  high,  the 
leaves  green  and  glossy. 

We  rode  on  and  on  through  the  wood 
(within  sound  of  the  melancholy  music  of 
the  sea  washing  upon  the  deserted  shore), 
like  travellers  in  a  fairy  story,  until,  led  by 
the  faint  ray  of  the  first  star,  we  became  aware 
of  a  little  water-mill,  at  the  dusty  door  of 
which  sat  a  stolid  old  Greek,  white  with  age, 
but  still  more  with  flour,  who  received  us 
with  the  immovable,  wonderless  gravity  of 
the  Turk.  He  slew  grimly  a  thin  and  mus- 
cular fowl  which  he  roughly  aroused  from 
his  first  sleep ;  he  roasted  the  bird  with 
gravity  ;  he  boiled  us  water ;  he  brought  us 
bread,  then,  with  the  servile  shyness  of  a 
serf,  he  sat  apart  under  a  myrtle  tree, 
getting  our  coffee  ready,  affecting  to  take 
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no  notice,  but  watching  everything  as  I 
supped  on  the  edge  of  my  camp-bed.  A 
meditative  pipe  followed,  and  then  I  went 
to  bed  in  the  open  air  under  the  shade  of 
a  hospitable  sycamore.  There  I  lay  look- 
ing up  at  the  sky.  The  mountains  of  the 
Morea  were  to  the  right  of  me,  "  the  sentinel 
stars  kept  their  watch  in  the  sky,"  and 
gentle  influences  came  to  me  from  heaven. 
A  cloud  was  my  counterpane,  clouds  were 
my  bed-curtains,  the  roof  of  my  bed- 
chamber was  star-spangled,  the  Pleiades 
tucked  me  up.  I  consigned  myself  to  the 
protection  of  God  and  then  fell  asleep,  with 
a  passing  thought  as  to  whether  there  were 
any  wolves  still  left  in  that  part  of  Greece. 
I  never  slept  so  soundly,  or  awoke  so  re- 
freshed. I  was  sorry  the  next  night  to 
exchange  that  spacious  and  inexpensive 
bed-chamber  for  a  dirty  room  at  feverish 
Missolonghi. 

One  of  the  weirdest  nights  I  ever  spent 
was  in  an  old  panelled  oak  bed,  at  a 
village  somewhere  down  in  Leicestershire. 
King  Richard  the  Third,  "  the  wicked 
crook-back,"  was  said  to  have  slept  in  it 
his  last  night,  the  night  before  Bosworth. 
It  was  a  stately,  awful,  ghostly  kind  of 
bed,  with  faded  vari-coloured  feathers,  like 
undertakers'  plumes,  at  the  four  corners. 
The  huge  posts  were  carved,  the  legs 
were  carved,  the  roof  (or  whatever  up- 
holsterers call  it)  was  carved ;  the  panels  at 
the  back  were  adorned  with  rude  scrambling 
thick-set  figures  of  Alexander  and  his  men 
slaying  the  miserable  Persians,  or  it  might 
have  been  the  Macabees  defeating  the  ene- 
mies of  Israel.  I  did  not  like  the  look 
of  the  thing  at  all.  Farewell  to  sleep  I 
thought,  directly  the  landlord  threw  open 
the  door,  and  with  a  certain  state  ushered 
me  into  the  room.  There,  then,  had  slept 
the  deformed  tyrant ;  there,  then,  he  had 
divested  himself  of  his  ermined  cloak, 
buff  boots,  stage  jewels,  the  sword  that 
had  pierced  good  King  Henry,  and  the 
dagger  that  he  used  restlessly  to  pull  in 
and  out  of  the  sheath.  Here,  in  uneasy 
sleep,  Richard,  then,  had  seen  his  victims 
return  in  ghastly  procession.  Henry  the 
Sixth  "punched  full  of  deadly  holes," 
Clarence,  Rivers,  Grey,  Vaughan,  Hastings, 
the  two  child  princes  "with  bright  hair 
dabbled  in  blood,"  Queen  Anne,  Bucking- 
ham. "  Give  me  another  horse,  bind  up  my 
wounds."  I  kept  repeating  it  all  down  to 

Murder,  stern  murder,  in  the  direst  degree 
All  several  sins,  all  used  in  each,  degree, 
Throng  to  the  bar,  crying  all,  guilty  !  guilty  ! 
I  shall  despair.     There  is  no  creature  loves  me ; 
And,  if  I  die,  no  soul  shall  pity  me. 


I  spent  a  miserable  night,  so  full  of  fear- 
ful dreams  and  ugly  sights — that,  as  I  am 
a  man,  I  would  not  spend  another  such  a 
night,  though  'twere  to  buy  a  world  of 
happy  days,  so  full  of  dismal  horror  was 
the  time,  and  so  indeed  I  told  the  land- 
lord when  I  paid  his  bill  in  the  morning, 
and  took  the  train  for  Leicester,  flying  from 
the  house  as  if  it  contained  some  one  I  had 
murdered.  The  next  day  I  stood  on  the 
very  field  where  Richard  fell,  and  saw  the 
place  where,  desperately  fighting,  he  was 
at  last  struck  down,  and  his  crown  beaten 
off  into  a  hawthorn  bush ;  but  I  never 
slept  again  in  that  haunted  bed. 

There  is  sometimes  a  curious  feeling  of 
transformation  when  one  awakes  from  sleep 
in  an  unusual  place.  I  remember  once  in 
a  knapsack  walk  through  Switzerland,  half 
way  up  the  Tete  Noir,  throwing  myself  on 
my  back  close  to  some  Alp  roses.  It  was 
a  calm  Sunday  morning,  and  there  was  no 
sound  to  break  the  sabbatical  repose  but 
the  sleepy  hum  of  a  bee  on  a  gentian 
flower  a  few  feet  from  me.  As  I  looked  far 
across  at  the  great  white  peaks  of  the  Alps, 
I  saw  half  way  up  a  mountain  a  little  spit 
of  snow  suddenly  loosen  and  fall  in  a  tiny 
cascade  of  white  dust.  That  was  a  baby 
avalanche,  and  the  next  moment  I  heard 
the  echoing  thunder  of  its  fall.  From  the 
valley  below,  blue  with  the  flax  flowers, 
arose  the  dreamy  chime  of  bells.  I  stretched 
my  limbs  in  profound  enjoyment  of  that 
moment's  halt  on  the  march,  and  fell  asleep. 
When  I  awoke,  I  awoke  with  a  shout  of 
surprise  and  a  look  of  wonder  at  the  fairy 
country  in  which  I  found  myself.  Who 
was  I,  and  where  was  I  ? 

I  have  felt  the  same  feeling  elsewhere. 
Once,  in  Wales,  I  was  trout-fishing  in  a 
mountain  stream  in  the  very  heart  of  Owen 
Glendower's  country;  along  that  stream 
his  wild  kerns  and  mailed  bowmen  had 
often  stolen  in  secret  foray  against  the 
English  foemen ;  there,  too,  he  and  other 
warriors  had  hidden  from  the  English  blood- 
hounds when  the  knights  of  the  English, 
frontier  were  upon  his  track.  It  was  a 
wild,  impetuous  little  stream,  capriciously 
violent  and  impatient  of  restraint.  Great 
blocks  of  stone  barred  its  way,  and  over 
these  it  dashed  foaming,  only  to  loiter  in 
the  deep  still  pools  beyond.  In  the  centre 
of  the  stream  rose  a  rock, -from  whence, 
tradition  said,  an  old  Cromwellian  trooper 
used  to  preach  to  his  persecuted  Puritan 
brethren,  when  the  evil  days  came  and 
the  Stuarts  had  their  own  again,  and  a 
good  deal  of  other  people's  besides.  Tho 
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noise  of  the  waterfall  prevented  the  hymns 
these  men  sung  being  heard  far  beyond  the 
spot  where  they  met.  I  sat  looking  at  the 
rock  till  I  almost  fancied  I  could  see  the 
grim  hard  faces  darken  as  the  preacher 
emptied  the  seven  vials  of  Apocalyptic  ter- 
rors over  the  heads  of  the  Scarlet  Lady  and 
her  adherents,  the  followers  of  the  godless 
Stuart.  The  day  was  too  bright ;  the 
trout  would  not  rise  even  at  my  best 
flies.  I  laid  down  my  rod  to  wait  for  the 
sunset,  and  as  I  lay  there  with  my  back  to 
a  huge  block  of  stone,  sleep  came  creeping 
towards  her  prey  with  velvet  foot,  and 
cast  her  enchantment  over  me.  When  I 
awoke  the  sun  had  set  behind  Moel  Hebog, 
and  I  found  myself  in  a  transformed  world. 
For  the  moment  I  felt  like  Abou  Hassan, 
who  lay  down  at  the  gate  of  the  city,  and 
awoke  in  the  Caliph's  Palace.  That  seemed 
the  true  way  to  enjoy  sleep — mountains 
dim,  vast,  and  mysterious  for  the  walls  of 
one's  bed-chamber,  and  a  rippling  stream 
to  lull  one  with  its  dreamy  lullaby. 

One  of  the  strangest  places  to  sleep  in  is 
an  American  railway  car.  It  seems  so  odd 
to  climb  up  on  to  a  shelf,  like  an  upper 
berth  in  a  steamer,  and  to  go  to  sleep  while 
the  train  rushes  and  rattles  on  at  the  rate  of 
forty  miles  an  hour.  The  panting  of  the 
engine,  the  rumbling  of  the  multitudinous 
wheels,  are  sounds  from  which  you  cannot 
easily  divert  your  thoughts :  if  you  do  doze, 
the  stopping  at  the  stations  is  sure  to 
awake  you  by  the  comparative  quiet,  and 
then  a  half  drowsy  fear  seizes  you  that 
the  train  is  perhaps  being  taken  to 
pieces,  or  that  it  has  reached  its  final  goal. 
Then,  again,  you  are  apt  to  start  at  some 
louder  pulsation  or  scream  of  alarm  from 
the  engine,  and  to  imagine  that  a  collision  is 
about  to  take  place  That  alarm  once 
roused,  away  jangle  all  your  nerves,  and 
there  is  no  more  sleep  for  you,  my  gentle- 
man, that  night. 

The  same  distrust  and  uneasiness  some- 
times comes  upon  one  when  sleeping  in  a 
steamer.  You  awake  in  a  stivy  cabin  and 
hear  the  screw  gyrating  in  what  you  fancy 
a  peculiar  and  alarming  way.  The  sea 
was  quiet  when  you  took  that  last  turn  on 
deck,  now  you  can  hear  it  spooming  and 
wallowing  outside  the  porthole.  It  is  rain- 
ing, too — raining  violently — you  can  hear 
it  splash  on  deck.  All  at  once  some  one 
shouts  an  order,  and  there  is  a  scamper  of 
feet  over  your  head,  a  dragging  at  a  chain, 
an  angry  flap  of  some  un wieldly  and  rebel- 
lious sail.  The  vessel  staggers  as  a  big  sea 
strikes  her,  and  seems  for-  a  moment  almost 


to  stop.  Not  a  doubt  about  it,  the  steamer 
is  going  down  ;  in  a  moment  more  you  will 
be  drowned  in  your  bed.  This  is  a  horrible 
species  of  waking  nightmare. 

A  terrible  form  of  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta 
sleep  is  to  be  met  with  during  a  night  in 
an  overcrowded  diligence  in  winter,  espe- 
cially when  the  windows  must  be  kept 
closed.  I  remember  with  a  shudder  such  a 
night.  We  were  going  over  Mont  Cenis  in  a 
jumbling  diligence,  and  four  fat  garlicky 
priests,  who  snored  intolerably.  The  dense 
heat  at  first  sent  me  asleep,  but  the  hideous 
cramp  and  sinuous  entanglement  of  limbs 
soon  aroused  me  to  the  horrors  of  the  situa- 
tion ;  the  feather  bed  of  a  man  to  my  right 
was  reposing  against  me  with  an  amiable 
but  overwhelming  confidence.  Struggling 
at  last  from  under  the  doughy  mountain  that 
threatened  to  overlay  me,  I  drew  out  my 
legs  from  the  general  herd  in  selfish  but 
irresistible  rebellion.  Swiftly  but  stealthily 
my  hand  stole  to  the  window ;  I  slightly 
raised  it,  the  night  air  poured  in  with  de- 
licious coolness.  It  brought  with  it  fresh 
life,  but,  alas !  that  very  moment  the  hot 
fat  hand  of  the  half-asleep  man  drew  the 
window  down  with  mute  but  imperious 
obstinacy,  which  repressed  every  future 
effort  of  insurrection  on  my  part.  How  I 
survived  that  night  I  do  not  know,  but 
when  those  four  sacerdotal  monsters  rolled 
out  next  day  at  Susa,  I  breathed  once  more, 
flung  down  both  windows  scornfully  and 
almost  menacingly,  and  gave  them  my 
benediction  in  expressive  Saxon. 

One  more  night  of  horrors  and  I  have 
done.  In  a  walking  tour  through  Germany, 
I  and  my  companion  found  ourselves  one 
evening  entering  a  little  village  close  to 
the  Lake  of  Constance.  My  companion,, 
who  was  half  a  German,  knew  every  dialect 
that  was  spoken  from  Dusseldorf  to  Prague. 
We  passed  ourselves  off  as  travelling  piano- 
forte makers.  The  common  room  of  the 
inn  was  full  of  queer,  quaint  people  in  odd 
costumes,  high  boots,  red  waistcoats,  and 
a  sort  of  cocked-hat.  Many  of  them  were 
from  the  Black  Forest.  Stolid,  boorish 
people  they  were.  Supper  over,  we  went 
up  to  bed  in  a  large  old-fashioned  room,  with 
the  usual  stove  in  one  corner.  My  friend 
had  taken  into  his  head  suspicions  of  the 
place,  and  instituted  a  search  round  the 
apartment  before  we  betook  ourselves  to 
our  respective  beds.  All  at  once,  as  he  felt 
along  the  wainscot  a  sliding  panel  yielded  to 
his  hand.  It  might  have  been  only  a  cup- 
board-door, but  still  he  did  not  like  it.  He 
proposed  that  we  should  watch  by  turns ; 
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but  we  were  tired,  and  getting  into  bed  to 
discuss  the  matter  we  both  fell  asleep. 

My  dreams  were  seething  whirlpools  of 
horrors.  Manfred  pushed  me  over  icy 
crags,  or  into  the  blue  rifts  of  glaciers. 
Zamiels  fired  exploding  bullets  at  me  as 
I  knelt  imprisoned  in  a  magic  circle  of 
phosphorescent  skulls.  The  wild  hunts- 
man chased  me  through  dark  pine  forests.  I 
looked  through  the  windows  of  woodmen's 
huts,  and  saw  mocking  ruffians  cramming 
Fridolins  into  fiery  furnaces.  Wallenstein 
in  black  armour  ordered  me  to  instant  ex- 
ecution, and  I  could  see  the  headsman  in 
the  courtyard  below  trying  the  edge  of 
the  axe  with  his  thumb.  All  at  once  a 
shout  from  my  friend  roused  me.  I  awoke. 
The  room  was  red  with  the  reflection  of 
flames. 

"  I  told  you  so,"  he  said,  encouragingly  ; 
"I  never  liked  this  place  from  the  first. 
The  inn  is  set  on  fire." 

But  it  did  not  happen  to  be  our  house 
after  all.  It  was  a  tailor's  at  the  end  of 
the  street,  and  presently  the  firemen  came 
dashing  up  under  our  window,  and  shout- 
ing for  the  horses,  that  our  landlord,  as  is 
usual  on  such  occasions  in  Germany,  is 
obliged  to  supply.  The  fire  was  eventually 
got  under,  and  we  left  the  next  morning 
in  no  wise  the  worse.  Our  bill  was  a  wonder 
in  its  innocent  and  moderate  charges,  but 
they  made  no  deduction  for  those  frightful 
dreams,  which  was  wrong. 

Shelley,  begins  that  beautiful  rhapsody 
of  his,  Queen  Mab,  with  the  lines  : 

How  wonderful  is  Death, 
Death  and  his  brother  Sleep. 

Allegory  is  a  dangerous  edge-tool,  and  very 
apt  to  snap  in  the  hands  of  the  workman. 
An  allegorical  impersonation  should  be 
shown  quickly,  then  instantly  withdrawn. 
No  inquiry  should  be  made  into  its  ante- 
cedents or  its  future.  It  is  a  beautiful 
allegory  to  call  Death  the  brother  of 
Sleep,  but  what  would  you  say  if  you  were 
asked  who  was  Sleep's  third  cousin,  or  his 
aunt,  or  his  grandmother,  or  his  god- 
father ? 

Sleep  is  the  holiday  time  of  life,  as  death 
is  the  final  breaking  up.  During  half  man's 
life  the  shop  is  closed  and  the  shutters  are 
up.  Man  needs  forgetfulness  half  his  life 
to  enable  him  to  endure  the  other  half. 
Shakespeare,  who  has  written  finely  about 
most  things,  has  written  very  nobly  on 
sleep.  Witness  that  grand  passage  in 
Macbeth,  so  full  of  all  his  faults  and  all  his 
beauties : 


Sleep  that  knits  up  the  ravell'd  sleave  of  care, 
The  death  of  each  day's  life,  sore  labour's  bath, 
Balm  of  hurt  minda,  great  nature's  second  course, 
Chief  nourisher  in  life's  feast. 

What  a  prodigality  and  even  confusion  of 
metaphors !  Sleep  a  darner,  a  death,  a 
bath,  a  balsam,  a  second  course,  a  chief 
dish,  and  all  in  four  lines  !  Shakespeare 
was  fond  of  contrasting  troubled  royalty 
with  contented  poverty.  The  antithesis 
often  occurs  in  his  writings.  Thus,  in 
Henry  the  Fourth,  the  Prince  says, 

Sleep  with  it  now, 

Yet  not  so  sound  and  half  so  deeply  sweet 
As  he  whose  brow  with  homely  biggin  bound 
Snores  out  the  watch  of  night. 

Almost  the  same  thought  he  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  Henry  the  Sixth  : 

The  shepherd's  homely  curds, 

His  cold  thin  drink  out  of  his  leather  bottle, 

His  wonted  sleep  under  a  fresh  tree's  shade, 

All  which  secure  and  sweetly  he  enjoys, 

Is  far  beyond  a  prince's  delicates, 

His  viands  sparkling  in  a  golden  cup, 

His  body  couched  in  a  curious  bed, 

When  care,  mistrust,  and  treason  wait  on  him. 

Boerharve  tells  a  story  of  a  cranky  Ger- 
man physician,  who  maintained  that  sleep 
was  the  natural  state  of  man,  and  that  to 
be  awake  was  to  be  in  a  state  of  disease, 
under  which  belief  this  Teutonic  dormouse 
eventually  slept  himself  into  an  apoplexy. 

What  is  sleep  ?  you  ask  the  doctors  and 
the  physiologists,  and  as  usual  they  tell  you 
the  symptoms  and  results  of  sleep,  and  ex- 
pound its  diagnosis,  but  help  you  no 
further.  In  fact,  all  they  know  about  it  is 
that  it  is.  Blumenbach  attributed  it  to  a 
diminished  flow  of  arterial  blood  to  the 
brain,  but  Dr.  Elliotson,  his  commentator, 
justly  remarks  that  this  slower  circulation 
is  a  consequence,  not  a  cause  of  sleep. 
Pressure  on  the  brain  produces  involuntary 
sleep,  but,  nevertheless,  there  need  not  ne- 
cessarily be  pressure  in  true  and  natural 
sleep.  Here,  again,  we  arrive  at  one  of 
Nature's  closed  doors. 

The  writers  on  sleep  have  noted  several 
of  its  phenomena.  At  the  battle  of  the 
Nile,  some  of  the  ship's  boys,  worn  out 
with  fatigue,  fell  asleep  at  the  foot  of  the 
guns  that  were  for  a  moment  ceasing  their 
remorseless  fire.  There  have  been  men  so 
accustomed  to  the  din  of  forges  and  the 
noise  of  mills  that  they  could  not  sleep  in 
quiet  places.  During  the  retreat  from 
Corunna,  the  soldiers  were  often  seen 
marching  fast  asleep.  Some  great  men, 
like  Napoleon,  have  been  able  to  sleep  at 
will.  Sir  Walter  Scott  always  said  he  re- 
quired seven  hours'  sleep  to  refresh  his 
huge  brain.  Sir  Edward  Coke  used  to  say 
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in  the  words  of  a  quotation  from  Alcaeus, 
of  which  ho  was  fond, 

Six  hours  in  sleep,  in  law's  grave  study  six, 
Four  spend  in  prayer,  the  rest  on  nature  fix. 

But  Sir  William  Jones  took  a  less  ascetic 
view  of  life  when  he  wrote  his  paraphrase, 

Seven  hours  to  law,  to  soothing  slumber  seven; 
Ten  to  the  world  allot,  and  all  to  Ileaven. 

The  robust  and  ungallant  old  proverb  has 
it,  "  Five  hours  for  a  man,  six  for  a  wo- 
man, and  seven  for  a  fool ;"  but  life  was 
slower  and  less  exhaustive  than  it  is  now 
when  that  proverb  was  written. 
Keats  wrote  well  when  he  said : 

O  magic  sleep !     O  comfortable  bird, 

That  broodest  o'er  the  troubled  sea  of  the  mind, 

Till  all  is  hushed  and  smooth. 

But,  after  all  the  poets'  fine  sayings,  there 
is  a  single  sentence  of  Cervantes  that,  in 
my  estimation,  beats  them  all.  He  puts  it 
in  the  mouth  of  that  jovial  materialist, 
Sancho : 

"  Now  blessings  on  him  that  first  in- 
vented sleep !  it  covers  a  man  all  over, 
thoughts  and  all,  like  a  cloak ;  it  is  meat 
for  the  hungry,  drink  for  the  thirsty,  heat 
for  the  cold,  and  cold  for  the  hot." 

How  unhappy  must  Cervantes  have  been 
before  he  could  have  been  so  thankful  for 
sleep.  In  lonely  marches,  in  captivity  among 
the  Moors,  in  sorrow  and  disappointment, 
he  had  learnt  how  worthy  sleep  was  of 
this  simple-hearted  benediction.  Southey 
speaks  less  kindly  of  it  in  the  Curse  of 
Kehama,  when  he  says, 

Thou  hast  been  called,  O  sleep,  the  friend  of  woe, 
But  'tis  the  happy  that  have  called  thee  so. 

Young,  in  his  Night  Thoughts,  anticipated 
this  depreciating  strain,  and  snubs  sleep  as 
a  mere  paltry  time-server  in  these  five 
smooth  lines : 

Tired  Nature's  sweet  restorer,  balmy  sleep, 
He,  like  the  world,  his  ready  visits  pays 
Where  Fortune  smiles,  the  wretched  he  forsakes  ; 
Swift  on  his  downy  pinion  flies  from  woe, 
And  visits  lids  unsullied  by  a  tear. 

Were  I  a  sculptor  I  would  in  poetical 
gratitude  try  to  shape  a  statue  of  Sleep.  I 
would  make  him  a  beautiful  youth  with 
the  limbs  of  Adonis,  and  the  face  of  an 
Antinous.  He  should  be  lying  on  a  couch 
in  profound  and  delicious  ease,  resting  his 
fair  form  on  a  lion's  skin  ;  one  arm  should 
be  under  his  head,  the  other  dropping 
languidly  over  the  side  of  the  couch.  In 
his  relaxing  fingers  I  would  place  a  bunch 
of  poppies.  Peace  ineffable  should  rest 


upon  his  brow,  and  a  gentle  smile  upon  his 
lips  should  tell  of  innocent  thoughts  of 
peaceful  love.  My  whole  effort  would 
be  to  express  a  profundity  of  tranquil 
repose. 

Some  old  writer  of  the  Elizabethan 
church  breaks  forth  in  one  of  his  sermons 
into  quaint  conjectures  as  to  Adam's  feel- 
ings when  his  first  sleep  oppressed  him. 
It  must  have  seemed  like  dissolution,  a 
fading  away  into  the  chaos  from  whence  at 
God's  word  he  had  emerged.  Poor  Hartley 
Coleridge  has  a  fine  sonnet  on  the  subject 
of  what  awoke  Adam  from  his  first  sleep, 
and  we  cannot  resist  quoting  it  here  : 

What  was't  awakened  first  the  untired  ear, 

Of  that  sole  man  who  was  all  human  kind  ? 

Was  it  the  gladsome  welcome  of  the  wind, 

Stirring  the  leaves  that  never  yet  were  sere  ? 

The  four  mellifluous  streams  which  flowed  go  near, 

Their  lulling  murmurs  all  in  one  combined? 

The  note  of  bird  unnamed  ?     The  startled  hind 

Bursting  the  brake — in  wonder,  not  in  fear, 

Of  her  new  lord  ?  or  did  the  holy  ground 

Send  forth  mysterious  melody  and  greet 

The  gracious  pressure  of  immaculate  feet  ? 

Did  viewless  seraphs  nestle  all  around, 

Making  sweet  music  out  of  air  as  sweet, 

Or  his  own  voice  awake  him  with  its  sound  ? 

Is  not  this  perfect  in  every  way  ? 

The  poets  have  written  their  best  in  their 
comparisons  of  death  and  sleep. 

Sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  not  breaking, 
Morn  of  toil,  not  night  of  waking, 

writes  Scott;  but  the  old  Jesuit  poet, 
Crashaw,  uses  the  word  sleep  with  in- 
effably more  tenderness  and  a  deeper  feel- 
ing in  his  beautiful  elegy  on  two  lovers  : 

Do  not  weep. 

Peace !  the  lovers  are  asleep, 
They,  sweet  turtles,  folded  lie 
In  the  last  knot  that  love  could  tie. 
Let  them  sleep,  let  them  sleep  on, 
Till  this  stormy  night  be  gone, 
And  the  eternal  morning  dawn ; 
Then  the  curtains  will  be  drawn, 
And  they  wake  with  that  light 
Where  day  shall  never  sleep  in  night. 


THE  SCOKNFUL  NOSE. 

'Tis  very  true,  oh  maiden  fair, 

You're  pleasant  to  the  sight, 
With  flowing  locks  of  golden  hair 

And  eyes  of  flashing  light. 
Upon  your  cheeks  health  loves  to  train 

The  lily  and  the  rose, 
But  something  makes  your  beauty  vain, 

It  dwells  upon  your  nose ! 

Not  that  the  lovely  nose  could  find 

Upon  a  lovelier  face, 
'Mid  all  the  flower  of  woman  kind, 

A  more  befitting  place. 
But  there's  a  curl  upon  its  tip, 

Half  comic,  half  severe, 
In  cool  collusion  with  the  lip 

That  savours  of  a  sneer. 
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So  beauty  bright,  if  you  would  wed, 

When  lovers  come  to  woo, 
Beware  the  tossing  of  the  head, 

The  glance  that  looks  askew. 
Men  ask  for  love,  and  not  for  wit 

That  scorches  where  it  glows, 
'Tis  heart,  not  head,  you  ought  to  hit ; 

Uncurl  your  scornful  nose ! 


ARCHITECTURAL  TALKERS  AND 
DOERS. 


Two  phases  of  Talking  and  Doing  have 
already  been  dealt  with  in  these  pages,*  but 
the  subject  is  not  by  any  means  exhausted. 
There  remains,  especially,  one  aspect  of  it 
under  which  the  respective  peculiarities  of 
the  Talkers  and  the  Doers  appear  almost 
more  conspicuously  than  under  any  other. 
Architecture  is  the  subject  which,  of  all 
others,  has  been  discussed  the  most  fully 
and  criticised  the  most  severely  by  that 
dilettanti  fraternity  about  whom  we  have 
already  had  something  to  say.  The  lamen- 
tations which  these  gentlemen  make  over 
the  degradation  of  modern  architecture  are 
profoundly  dismal.  "  Of  all  the  arts," 
the  Talkers  say,  "this  one  has  fallen  the 
lowest.  In  these  days,  even  at  its  best,  it 
arrives  at  nothing  but  a  base  and  servile 
mimicry  of  what  was  done  hundreds  of 
years  ago.  Slavish  reproductions  of  the 
glorious  structures  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
on  the  one  hand,  or  of  the  lavishly- decorated 
cathedrals  and  palaces  of  the  Gothic  time, 
on  the  other.  When  the  average  architect 
has  to  erect  a  building  now-a-days,  what 
does  he  do  ?  He  either  sends  one  of  his 
pupils  to  make  a  drawing,  to  scale,  of  some 
ancient  edifice,  which  he  copies  with  all  the 
accuracy  of  which  he  is  capable ;  or  else  he 
gets  together  a  mass  of  studies  of  detached 
parts  of  one  of  those  fine  old  structures, 
and  makes  up  a  whole  by  combining  them 
together.  Is  this  a  right  state  of  things  ?  Is 
it  right  that  we  should  have  no  style  of  our 
own  ?  that  there  should  be  a  Classical  style, 
a  Gothic  style,  a  Renaissance  style,  but  no 
Nineteenth- century  style,  nothing  distinc- 
tive of  our  own  day  ?  Have  modern  archi- 
tects no  ideas  of  their  own  ?" 

With  that  they  proceed  to  lash  every  one 
of  our  modern  architectural  attempts  with 
all  sorts  of  savage  sarcasms.  They  liken 
this  thing  to  a  pepper-castor,  and  that  to 
a  dumb-waiter.  They  ask  if  anything  so 
mean  and  paltry  as  Regent- street,  or  so 
contemptible  as  Trafalgar-square,  was  ever 
beheld  by  mortal  eyes  ?  When  they  come 
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in  contact  with  a  specimen  of  modern 
architecture  which  is  really  good,  and  the 
artistic  claims  of  which  they  are  unable 
altogether  to  ignore,  they  fall  back — it 
being  absolutely  necessary  to  deny  all 
merit  to  the  modern  builder — upon  the 
want  of  originality  of  the  edifice  in  ques- 
tion, and  point  out  with  malignant  satis- 
faction how  every  part  of  it  has  been  copied 
from  some  already  existing  building,  which 
was  erected  in  the  good  old  times  when 
"  there  were  architects  in  the  world." 

The  answer  to  all  this  is,  that,  in  the  first 
place,  one  of  the  inevitable  consequences  of 
the  passage  of  time  is  that  the  discovery  of 
absolutely  new  things  shall  become  a  more 
and  more  rare  event.  So  much  has  been 
already  discovered,  that  the  office  of  those 
who  would  once  have  been  discoverers  and 
inventors  is  only  now  to  discover  and  in- 
vent new  developments,  new  adaptations, 
of  what  was  found  out  long  ago.  In  con- 
nexion with  the  fundamental  laws  relating 
to  the  construction  of  a  building,  for  in- 
stance, what  that  should  be  entirely  new 
would  be  possible  ?  The  edifice  must  have 
walls,  and  those  walls  must  be  pierced  with 
apertures,  some  to  admit  air  and  light  to 
the  interior  of  the  building,  and  others  to 
afford  the  means  of  ingress  and  egress. 
Then  as  to  the  shape  of  these  apertures ; 
their  tops  must  of  necessity  be  either 
square  or  arched ;  if  the  latter,  the  arch 
must  be  either  round  or  pointed,  and  more 
or  less  elevated  or  depressed ;  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  degree  in  which  it  par- 
takes of  one  or  other  of  these  characteristics 
will  the  arch  be  found  to  belong  to  one  or 
other  of  the  existing  orders  of  architecture. 
The  architect  must  have  a  roof,  and,  when 
the  enclosed  space  is  at  all  large,  he  must 
have  columns  to  support  the  roof.  Nor 
are  these  the  only  inevitable  conditions 
of  his  undertaking.  These  are  the  struc- 
tural necessities,  but  there  are  decorative 
necessities  as  well.  The  surface  of  his 
wall  must  have  projections  and  recesses,  a 
blank  wall  and  an  unbroken  square  build- 
ing being  things  intolerable  to  the  eye. 
His  roof-line  must  be  broken,  and  this 
must  be  done  with  towers,  or  steeples,  or 
cupolas,  of  different  dimensions,  and  these, 
according  to  the  shape  and  proportion 
which  he  gives  them,  will,  like  the  win- 
dows and  the  doors,  inevitably  assume 
forms  which  will  assign  them  a  certain  de- 
finite place  among  already  existing  orders 
of  architecture. 

It   is  easy,  under   these    circumstances, 
for  the  Talker   to   apostrophise  the  Doer 
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with  the  continual  cry,  "Give  us  some- 
thing new.  Invent  a  style  of  your  own, 
and  supply  us  some  fresh  forms  with 
which  to  comfort  our  jaded  eyesight."  It 
is  easy  jbr  him  to  abuse  our  streets  and 
public  buildings,  to  laugh  at  Regent-street, 
and  turn  Trafalgar-square  into  ridicule,  to 
pile  mountains  of  abuse  on  the  architectural 
monstrosities  of  our  great  towns,  and  en- 
tirely to  ignore  all  the  more  hopeful  indi- 
cations which  are  to  be  met  with  here  in 
London,  and  in  many  other  quarters. 

That  such  hopeful  indications  are  by  no 
means  wanting,  it  will  not  be  difficult  for 
the  Doer  of  our  day  to  prove.  How  many 
are  the  improvements  in  the  general  aspect 
of  our  streets  and  public  places  !  How  many 
the  really  fine  modern  buildings  in  London 
and  elsewhere  to  which  he  may  point !  To 
begin  with,  there  are  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament at  Westminster.  Whatever  may 
be  the  defects  of  these — and  they  are  no 
more  unassailable  by  criticism  than  other 
works  of  art  of  other  times — it  must  surely 
be  admitted  that  in  the  raising  up  by  the 
banks  of  the  Thames  of  a  mass  of  building 
of  such  dimensions,  which  is  yet  harmo- 
nious in  its  general  outline,  and  which 
fulfils  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended, 
a  very  great  thing,  indeed,  has  been 
achieved.  Seen  from  a  distance  sufiaciently 
great  to  make  it  possible  for  the  spectator 
to  consider  it  as  a  whole,  the  effect  of  the 
Westminster  Palace  is  very  noble  and  im- 
posing. From  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
from  the  bridges,  from  the  high  ground  in 
Piccadilly  (looking  across  the  Green  Park 
from  its  north-westerly  extremity),  the 
towers  of  this  fine  building  look  always,  and 
under  all  circumstances,  grand  and  impres- 
sive. That  the  structure  has  its  defects  it 
would  be,  of  course,  impossible  to  deny. 
The  river  front  is  too  monotonous  and  un- 
broken, with  its  flat  surface,  and  its  rows 
of  windows,  and  it  wants  those  great  broad 
shadows  which  might  have  been  got  by 
breaking  it  up  into  masses,  some  standing 
forward  into  the  light,  and  others  falling 
back  into  shade.  Yet  this  is  not  much. 
It  is  but  a  small  matter  in  which  to  fail, 
when  success  has  been  attained  in  so  many 
great  matters. 

Oh  !  my  dear  talking  friends,  do,  I  entreat 
you,  consider  for  a  moment  what  difficulties 
the  Doer  who  raised  this  great  building 
had  to  encounter,  and  the  obstacles  which 
he  had  to  surmount.  Consider  the  number 
of  fine  things  which,  if  you  or  I  had  had 
this  work  to  do — as  it  is  just  as  well,  per- 
haps, that  we  had  not — we  should  have 


talked  of  introducing  into  the  composition, 
and  should  then  have  been  obliged  to 
abandon  on  practical  considerations.  Let 
us  think  of  these  things,  and  let  us  speak 
with  more  respect  of  these  Westminster 
buildings,  and  of  their  architect. 

N"ot  far  off  from  this  fine  specimen  of 
what  a  modern  Doer  has  been  able  to 
achieve,  there  is  another  building,  the  new 
government  office  in  St.  James's  Park, 
which,  though  not  on  quite  so  imposing  a 
scale  as  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  nor 
beset  in  its  execution  with  so  many  diffi- 
culties, is  yet  an  achievement  involving 
the  expenditure  of  considerable  intellectual 
labour,  and  the  exercise  of  all  sorts  of 
rare  and  valuable  gifts.  This  new  go- 
vernment building  is  in  every  way  a  most 
admirable  piece  of  work.  The  effect  of 
the  whole  mass  as  seen  across  St.  James's 
Park  is  very  fine.  The  shapes  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts,  as  well  as  the  aggregate 
outline  of  the  whole,  is  perfectly  agree- 
able, and  the  light  and  shade  obtained  by 
that  throwing  forward  of  some  parts  of  the 
structure  and  keeping  back  of  others,  which 
was  spoken  of  just  now  as  wanting  in  the 
Parliament  Houses,  is  very  noble  and  im- 
posing. Some  of  the  details,  too,  of  this 
building  are  particularly  good.  The  polished 
granite  columns  introduced  here  and  there 
have  a  very  agreeable  effect,  and  a  singu- 
larly good  result  has  been  obtained  by  a 
kind  of  upward  tapering  of  the  square 
structures  on  each  side  of  the  central  mass, 
each  of  the  stories,  as  they  rise  in  stages 
one  above  another,  receding  ever  so  little 
within  the  limits  of  that  immediately  below 
it ;  all  being  so  subtly  contrived  that,  al- 
though the  eye  is  pleased  with  the  tapering 
effect  imparted  to  each  of  these  almost 
tower-like  pieces  of  masonry,  it  is  not  with- 
out close  scrutiny  of  the  edges  of  the  build- 
ing that  one  can  see  how  the  result  has 
been  obtained.  Another  rare  and  admira- 
ble quality  about  this  edifice  is,  that  it  is 
in  all  respects  perfectly  rational  and  un- 
affected; no  consideration  of  convenience 
having  been  sacrificed  to  what  may  be 
called  architectural  crotchets.  The  dignity 
which  is  secured  by  this  adherence  to  what 
is  useful  and  reasonable  is  very  remarkable, 
and  strikes  the  spectator  at  the  first  glance. 
Altogether  this  is  an  entirely  successful 
production,  and  the  Doer  whose  work  it  is 
may  safely  defy  all  the  Talkers  in  London 
to  pick  a  hole  in  such  a  combination  of 
taste  and  common  sense. 

Another  recent   and    particularly   good 
specimen  of  architectural  "  Doing,"  is  the 
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new  London  University  in  Burlington- 
gardens.  If  any  argument  were  wanting 
to  show  how  little  ground  there  is  for  the 
grumblings  of  those  dissatisfied  Talkers, 
about  whom  we  have  had  so  much  to  say, 
it  might  be  furnished  by  a  comparieon  of 
the  new  London  University  in  Burlington- 
gardens  with  the  old  building  of  University 
College  in  Gower-street.  What  a  ghastly 
edifice  is  that  last-named  seat  of  learning  ! 
With  the  remembrance  of  its  long  mo- 
notonous front,  with  the  inevitable  portico 
and  cupola  of  the  period,  still  fresh  in  one's 
mind,  it  is  quite  a  wonderful  sensation  to 
stand  before  the  bright  and  highly  ornate 
structure  in  which  the  University  has  taken 
up  its  abode.  The  new  building  is  good  in 
every  respect,  and  the  only  thing  to  be  re- 
gretted in  connexion  with  it  is,  that  it  is 
not  placed  on  a  different  site,  where  there 
could  have  been  an  open  space  before  the 
facade. 

Yet  another  exceedingly  hopeful  indi- 
cation as  to  the  architecture  of  the  pre- 
sent and  the  future  is  surely  furnished 
by  the  completed  portions  of  the  South 
Kensington  Museum.  The  central  division 
of  this  structure  is  finished,  and  the 
western  wing  in  a  sufficiently  advanced 
state  to  enable  the  passer-by  to  judge  with 
considerable  certainty  of  what  it  will  be 
when  completed.  The  design  of  both  these 
sections  of  the  building  is  picturesque  and 
new  in  its  general  appearance,  and  coloured 
bricks  and  terra  -  cotta  ornaments  have 
been  employed  with  particularly  good 
effect.  There  are  certain  expedients  in  ar- 
chitecture which  may  always  be  resorted  to 
with  perfect  security,  and  open  galleries 
and  arcades  are  among  them.  These  have 
been  introduced  freely  in  this  design,  and 
are  entirely  pleasant  to  the  eye.  The  only 
objection  that  can  be  raised  against  the 
employment  of  red  bricks  and  terra- cotta 
for  London  buildings  is,  that  their  rough 
dry  surfaces  catch,  and  (alas !)  retain, 
the  London  smoke  to  a  very  distressing 
extent,  as  we  can  see  by  a  mere  glance  at 
any  red  brick  building  which  has  stood 
for  some  time  in  London  or  its  vicinity. 

Hitherto,  in  this  defence  of  the  archi- 
tectural Doer  against  the  architectural 
Talker,  we  have  occupied  ourselves  exclu- 
sively with  such  specimens  of  modern 
building  as  we  have  found  standing  before 
us  in  a  state  of  completeness.  But  there 
is  an  architecture  on  paper,  as  well  as  an 
architecture  in  brick  and  stone ;  and  at 
this  particular  time  of  year,  especially,  it  is 
possible  to  get  a  fair  notion  of  what  our 


designers  of  buildings  are  about  without 
the  necessity  of  personally  inspecting  all 
the  public  and  private  edifices  which  are 
in  course  of  erection.  In  the  Architectural 
Room  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  in  the 
Gallery  of  the  Architectural  Exhibition, 
in  Conduit-street,  all  persons  wishing  to 
form  a  true  opinion  as  to  how  we  stand 
just  now  in  relation  to  this  particular 
form  of  art,  may  gratify  their  desire  for 
information  without  being  obliged  to  make 
a  succession  of  expeditions  to  all  parts  of 
the  country,  in  search  of  newly-erected 
buildings. 

In  both  these  collections  there  are  plenty 
of  indications  of  the  existence  of  a  strong 
wish  to  improve  the  general  aspect  of  our 
towns.  In  the  architectural  exhibition, 
especially,  such  indications  are  particularly 
abundant.  Drawings  of  warehouses  and 
city  offices  simply,  but  picturesquely  con- 
structed, and  decorated  really  well,  meet 
the  eye  continually.  The  old  monotonous 
screens,  pierced  at  regular  intervals  with 
certain  square  apertures,  are  giving  place  in 
all  directions  to  light,  tastefully-decorated 
structures,  which  the  eye  rests  upon  with 
pleasure.  There  is,  to  take  an  example, 
among  the  works  exhibited  at  the  architec- 
tural collection  in  Conduit- street,  a  photo- 
graph of  a  house  in  Throgmorton- street, 
which  furnishes  an  instance  of  this  improve- 
ment in  what  may  be  called  our  commercial 
architecture.  The  house  has  simply  a  light 
arcade  on  the  ground-floor  with  pointed 
arches,  and  over  that  rows  of  windows,  one 
above  the  other,  with  arches  of  various 
shapes  and  proportions,  round,  pointed,  and 
trefoiled.  Nor  is  this,  by  any  means,  a 
solitary  example.  Among  the  specimens 
of  architecture  on  paper  are  some  designs 
for  a  certain  warehouse  in  a  city  thorough- 
fare, which  goes  by  the  euphonious  name 
of  Budge-row,  which  are  especially  remark- 
able. Remembering  what  a  warehouse 
used  to  be,  with  its  yawning  door-ways  on 
the  different  floors,  its  huge,  cumbrous 
timbers,  and  its  groaning  cranes,  it  is  won- 
derful to  look  upon  this  symmetrical  and 
airy  edifice,  with  its  fine  proportions,  its 
rows  of  elegant  windows,  its  pilasters  and 
capitals,  and  just  when  the  conviction  is 
forcing  itself  on  one's  mind  that  the  building 
in  question  must  be  some  luxurious  place 
of  abode  to  be  erected  as  the  residence  of 
a  millionaire,  or  a  nobleman,  to  find  that  it 
is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  warehouse 
front  in  Budge-row,  E.G. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  E.G.  district 
that  these  improvements  in  our  street  ar- 
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chitecture  are  to  be  met  -with.  In  this 
"architectural  exhibition"  there  is  a  design 
for  some  new  premises  to  be  erected  at  the 
corner  of  Oxford-street  and  old  Cavendish- 
street,  which  will  be  very  ornamental ;  an- 
other of  some  new  houses  in  Grafbon-street, 
in  which  the  mixture  of  white  and  coloured 
bricks  is  tried  with  satisfactory  results ; 
and  another  of  the  new  restaurant  attached 
to  the  Gaiety  Theatre.  That  building  has 
no  doubt  struck  many  a  wayfarer  along  the 
Strand,  by  its  bright  and  picturesque  look. 
Let  the  wayfarer  in  question  (provided  he 
be  a  dispassionate  and  unprejudiced  way- 
farer) compare  this  building  with  any 
tavern  of  the  old  school,  and  say  whether 
we  are  not  improving  very  fast  indeed  in 
the  matter  of  street  architecture. 

And  in  domestic  country-house  architec- 
ture, is  not  the  same  improvement  visible  ? 
Were  it  not  for  an  unhappy  bias  towards 
the  ecclesiastical  which  appears  here  and 
there,  the  prospect  in  this  direction  also 
would  be  entirely  hopeful.  This  media3val 
tendency  in  domestic  architecture,  as  in 
most  other  things,  is  altogether  objection- 
able. The  shapeliness  and  convenience  of 
your  rooms  within  the  building  are  sacri- 
ficed for  the  sake  of  the  fantastic  gables 
and  turrets  which  "the  style"  demands 
shall  appear  without,  while  the  beauty  of 
the  view  outside,  and  the  lightness  of  the 
rooms  within,  are  left  unconsidered,  in  order 
that  "the  style"  again  may  be  developed 
in  the  smallness  of  the  windows  and  the 
massiveness  of  the  orthodox  mullions.  The 
extent  to  which  this  medievalism  is  carried 
is,  in  some  cases  indeed,  irritating  in  the 
extreme,  as  when  you  sometimes  find  a 
modern  castle  erected  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  beautiful  scenery,  in  which  the  win- 
dows, that  they  may  be  in  keeping  with  the 
round  towers,  which  are  the  principal  fea- 
tures of  the  front,  are  reduced  to  the  merest 
slits. 

Allowing  for  this  reprehensible  tendency 
in  our  builders  of  country-houses  to  indulge 
in  turrets  and  mullions,  the  architectural 
prospect  in  that  direction  is  not  unpromis- 
ing. Among  the  specimens  of  architecture 
on  paper  which  we  have  been  glancing  at 
there  are  some  in  this  particular  department 
which  seem  to  be  very  satisfactory.  The 
"  Bird's-eye  View  of  Leyes  Wood,  Sussex," 
by  R.  N.  Shaw,  in  the  Architectural  Room 
at  the  Royal  Academy,  with  its  picturesque 
court,  entered  through  the  gateway  beneath 
the  tower,  is  very  charming ;  so  also  is  the 
drawing  of  a  "  Mansion  now  in  course  of  erec- 
tion from  designs  and  under  the  superinten- 


dence of  R.  W.  Edis,"  which  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Architectural  Exhibition  in  Conduit- 
street.  Nor  should  a  certain  design  for  a 
Spanish  villa,  exhibited  in  the  same  collec- 
tion by  M.  Boeswillwold,  be  passed  by  with- 
out notice.  The  house  in  question,  with  its 
two  square  side  towers,  its  lower  central 
tower,  ornamented  with  an  open  gallery, 
its  Moorish  arches,  and  its  broad-eaved 
roof,  is  perfectly  good,  and  in  admirable 
keeping  with  the  locality.  This  same  M. 
Boeswillwold  has  other  works  in  the  exhi- 
bition, which,  as  well  as  the  photographs 
from  the  cathedral  and  chateau  restorations 
of  Eugene  Millet,  show  that  the  foreign 
art  schools  are  as  well  supplied  with  archi- 
tects as  they  are  with  painters. 

And  now,  surely,  a  pretty  good  case 
has  been  made  out  for  the  architectural 
Doer,  and  his  defence  against  the  archi- 
tectural Talker  would  seem  to  be  very 
well  established.  We  have  seen  that  this 
Doer  is  working  busily  both  in  bricks  and 
mortar,  and  on  paper.  We  have  seen, 
from  what  he  has  recently  produced  in 
both  ways,  that  almost  every  fresh  work 
which  he  undertakes  is  an  improvement  on 
the  last,  and  we  feel  secure  that,  in  engaging 
in  any  new  enterprise  which  may  call  the 
abilities  of  our  architects  into  play,  we 
shall  be  safe  against  the  occurrence  of  any 
of  those  gross  failures  in  which  so  many  of 
the  undertakings  of  their  immediate  pre- 
decessors have  resulted.  We  shall  have 
no  more  Buckingham  Palaces  or  National 
Galleries  in  conspicuous  sites,  no  more 
Gower-street  Colleges  or  Great  Maryle- 
bone  Churches.  Henceforth  there  seems 
good  reason  to  hope  that  when  an  oppor- 
tunity offers  of  raising  an  ornamental 
structure  we  shall  not  fail  to  use  it. 


A  LITERARY  GLUTTON. 


"  OF  making  many  books  there  is  no 
end,  and  much  study  is  a  weariness  of  the 
flesh."  Thus  spoke  Solomon  the  Wise 
more  than  twenty-eight  centuries  ago, 
when  books  were  comparatively  rare,  and 
learning  confined  to  a  narrow  class.  What 
would  he  have  said  had  he  lived  in  Flo- 
rence during  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  literature  was  plentiful,  and  when 
Magliabechi,  that  eccentric  bookworm, 
flourished,  of  whom  we  read  lately  (though 
where  we  cannot  call  to  mind),  "Magliabechi, 
that  most  rational  of  bibliomanes,  for  he  read 
everything  he  bought  ?"  When  we  are  in- 
formed that  this  man's  library  consisted  of 
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upwards  of  one  hundred  and  forty  thou- 
sand printed  books  and  pamphlets,  and  ten 
thousand  manuscripts,  we  are,  indeed,  awe- 
struck ;  and  the  more  so  as  we  are  also  told 
that  this  marvel  not  only  read,  hut,  what  is 
more  wonderful  still,  remembered.  His 
power  of  mental  retention  must  have  been 
truly  astounding.  Innumerable  anecdotes 
are  told  about  his  memory,  not  a  few  of 
which  sound  almost  incredible. 

Thus,  it  is  related  of  him  that  he  could 
not  only  quote  at  pleasure  entire  passages, 
but  could  tell  from  what  page  of  a  specified 
edition,  what  chapter,  and  even  from  what 
paragraph  it  was  excerpted,  the  date  and 
place  of  publication,  publisher,  printer,  size, 
and  number  of  editions.  It  was  not  with- 
out great  truth  that  Pater  Angelo  Finardi 
anagrammatised  his  name,  Antonius  Mag- 
liabechi, into  "Is  unus bibliotheca  magna." 

Immense  as  his  store  of  information  must 
necessarily  have  been,  he  never  wrote  a 
line  himself,  yet,  notwithstanding,  the  re- 
public of  letters  owes  much  to  him.  It 
was  through  his  mediation  that  some  valu- 
able books  were  republished  and  amended, 
and  the  origin  of  several  contemporary 
works  are  due  to  his  valuable  aid.  Isaac 
D' Israeli  says  that  Magliabechi  ought  to 
have  composed  the  Curiosities  of  Litera- 
ture. 

Nor  did  he  selfishly  keep  his  vast  know- 
ledge to  himself.  He  was  always  ready  to 
aid  others  in  the  acquirement  of  learning, 
and  his  willingness  and  amiability  in  such 
matters  knew  no  bounds.  From  far  and 
near  his  assistance  was  called  in  requisi- 
tion ;  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  perfect 
oracle,  a  walking  encyclopaedia,  and  he  was 
never  known  to  refuse  aid  to  an  appli- 
cant at  his  storehouse  of  erudition.  The 
treasures  of  his  library,  and  later  that  of 
the  Grand-Duke  of  Tuscany,  which  was 
entrusted  to  him,  were  at  the  disposal  of 
every  searcher  after  knowledge.  The  only 
condition  he  imposed  upon  inquirers  was, 
that  they  should  not  disturb  him  during 
the  hours  of  the  day  when  he  was  busy  at 
work.  In  the  evening,  his  doors,  which  he 
kept  jealously  locked  all  day,  were  thrown 
open  to  his  friends,  and  he  was  ready  to 
meet  querists.  But  in  order  that  he  might 
not  be  uselessly  kept  from  his  books,  he 
had  had  a  hole  made  in  his  door,  through 
which  he  could  observe  all  approaching 
visitors,  and  if  he  did  not  choose  to  see 
them,  he  would  refuse  admittance. 

His  life  was  an  uneventful  one.  Self- 
taught,  he  raised  himself  from  the  ranks 
entirely  by  his  own  exertions.  His  father's 


name  was  Magliabechi,  or  del  Magliabecco, 
so  called  from  a  little  place  in  the  Mugells, 
a  Florentine  territory.  He  died  early, 
leaving  his  son  to  the  care  of  his  mother,, 
who  caused  him  to  be  initiated  in  the  Latin 
language ;  but  then,  changing  her  deter- 
mination as  to  his  future,  brought  him  to 
the  workshop  of  Comparing  one  of  the 
best  Florentine  goldsmiths,  where  she 
bound  him  as  an  apprentice,  after  he  had 
received  elementary  drawing  lessons  from 
the  painter  Rosselli.  Hating  his  enforced 
profession,  he  devoted  all  his  spare  mo- 
ments to  literary  pursuits,  and  his  spare 
money  to  the  purchase  of  books,  which  he 
read  on  the  sly,  greatly  to  the  displeasure  of 
his  mother,  who  looked  on  this  as  waste 
of  time.  A  priest,  named  Andrea  Tosi, 
used  often  to  come  into  the  goldsmith's 
shop,  and  talk  to  the  lad  of  sixteen  about 
books.  Being  struck  by  his  quick  replies 
and  evident  power  of  comprehending  and 
absorbing  what  he  read,  observing  also 
that  Magliabechi  cared  more  for  books 
than  for  his  own  profession,  he  encouraged 
him  to  study,  and  assured  him  that  he 
would  learn  Latin  and  all  the  sciences- 
speedily. 

Edwards  (Memoirs  of  Libraries)  gives  a 
different  account  of  Magliabechi's  origin, 
alleging  him  to  have  been  servant  to  a 
dealer  in  vegetables,  a  theory  also  taken 
up  by  Joseph  Spence,  who  asserted  that 
he  had  received  his  information  from  a 
Florentine  who  had  known  Magliabechi's 
family  intimately.  But  since  Fabroni  and 
the  Chevalier  Franfois  Marmi,  both  inti- 
mate friends  and  biographers  of  Maglia- 
bechi, give  the  other  account,  it  seems 
probable  that  their  version  should  be  more 
correct  than  a  mere  hearsay  one. 

On  the  death  of  his  mother,  when  he 
was  forty  years  old,  Magliabechi  threw  up 
his  occupation  of  jeweller,  and  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  the  work  of  his  in- 
clination. Michael  Ermini,  at  that  time 
librarian  to  the  Grand-Duke  of  Tuscany  r 
assisted  him  greatly  ;  ultimately  he  became 
his  successor  in  that  eminent  post.  Cosmo- 
the  Third  was  then  Prince  of  Tuscany.  He 
had  ordered  Marmi,  one  of  his  favourites, 
to  bring  him  all  his  books  within  a  conve- 
nient part  of  his  palace,  so  as  to  be  near 
his  sitting-rooms,  and  it  was  then  that 
Magliabechi  was  first  enabled  to  display 
his  vast  knowledge  of  literature,  and  in 
course  of  time  obtained  the  post  of  libra- 
This  rise  in  the  social  scale  did  not 


nan. 


alter  his  prescribed  course  of  life ;  he  was 
plain  and  simple  even  to  squalor,  as  he  had 
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always  been.  He  always  wore  a  garment 
till  it  dropped  from,  him,  nor  would  lie 
on  any  account  undress  for  his  night's  rest, 
considering  this  a  sheer  waste  of  time, 
life  being  so  short  and  books  so  plenti- 
ful. For  this  reason,  also,  he  fought 
against  sleep  until  it  conquered  him,  and 
even  when  it  did  so,  he  would  not  lay 
himself  on  his  bed,  but,  spreading  an  old 
rag  over  any  books  that  were  on  the  floor, 
would  stretch  himself  upon  them.  Only 
if  it  were  very  cold  he  would  throw  him- 
self, completely  dressed,  into  his  unmade 
bed,  which  was  filled  full  of  books,  taking 
a  basin  of  coals  with  him.  Several  times 
by  these  means  he  caused  a  fire  to  break 
out,  which  was,  however,  fortunately 
quenched  by  the  other  inmates  of  the 
house.  In  his  study,  instead  of  a  stove, 
he  habitually  employed  this  little  basin  of 
coals,  which  he  would  sometimes  attach  to 
his  elbows,  and  was  so  absent  that  his 
clothes,  and  even  his  face  and  hands,  were 
often  scorched  without  his  becoming  aware 
of  it.  His  manner  of  living  was  ex- 
tremely simple,  and  so  irregular  that  it 
is  astonishing  that  he  should  have  lived 
to  an  advanced  age.  He  subsisted  almost 
entirely  on  eggs,  bread,  and  water ;  he 
liked  good  wine,  but  partook  of  little, 
and  never  of  any  iced  drinks.  One  of  his 
peculiarities  was,  that  he  always  kept  his 
head  closely  covered,  and,  in  truth,  his 
whole  personal  appearance  was  such  that 
the  grand-duke  was  almost  forced  to  dis- 
pense with  his  appearance  at  court,  a  state 
of  things  which  entirely  accorded  with 
Magiiabechi's  feelings,  who  would  have 
considered  attendance  there  great  waste  of 
time.  Indeed,  Cosmo  had  such  considera- 
tion for  his  librarian's  eccentricities,  that 
he  always  wrote  his  orders  to  him  instead 
of  having  them  conveyed  by  word  of  mouth, 
so  that  the  learned  man  might  be  less  dis- 
turbed. 

Magliabechi,  with  all  his  faults  and  irre- 
gularities, was  the  kindest  and  truest  of 
friends,  and  the  most  accurate  of  corre- 
spondents. The  latter  is  no  mean  matter 
to  say,  when  we  remember  that  he  corre- 
sponded with  nearly  all  the  German,  French, 
and  Dutch  literati.  His  first  morning 
hours  were  entirely  devoted  to  answering 
letters  and  visiting  any  strangers  who 
might  be  staying  in  Florence,  then  he 
would  repair  to  the  grand- ducal  library, 
returning  within  his  own  four  walls  as 
soon  as  the  prescribed  hours  were  over. 

Thus  he  spent  his  life  among  his  books, 
only  quitting  Florence  twice  during  his 


life,  and  then  not  from  choice.  Notwith- 
standing the  eccentric  arrangement  of  his 
library,  where  books  were  piled  in  seem- 
ing confusion  about  the  floor  and  sides 
of  his  apartment,  of  which  the  Dutch  Pro- 
fessor Heymeun  has  left  so  graphic  an 
account,  Magliabechi  was  never  at  a  loss  to 
find  any  work  he  required.  He  could  lay 
his  hands  on  any  volume  at  any  moment, 
apparently  inextricable  and  unfathomable 
as  was  the  disorder  in  which  they  were 
heaped.  He  also  knew  the  place  of  every 
book  in  the  library  entrusted  to  him,  and 
was  most  anxious  to  know  the  contents 
of  all  other  libraries  as  well.  In  fact, 
he  succeeded  so  far  that  he  knew  some 
of  them  much  better  than  their  owners. 
It  is  told  of  him  that,  Cosmo  having  asked 
for  a  book  that  was  extremely  rare,  he 
replied : 

"  Signor,  there  is  but  one  copy  of  that 
book  in  the  world.  It  is  in  the  Grand 
Seignor's  library  at  Constantinople,  and  is 
the  eleventh  book  in  the  second  shelf  on  the 
right  hand  as  you  go  in." 

As  might  be  expected,  Magliabechi  never 
married,  his  mind,  life,  heart  and  soul  were 
too  entirely  bound  up  in  his  books,  and  in 
them  only.  The  sole  creatures  that  shared 
bis  affectionate  interest  with  his  literary 
treasures  were  spiders,  an  affection  which 
it  is  curious  to  observe  as  having  been 
manifested  by  many  great  men. 

Was  there,  perhaps,  something  in  the  in- 
domitable industry  with  which  they  spin 
their  web,  recommencing  again  and  again, 
if  a  thread  be  disturbed  or  broken,  that 
seemed  to  Magliabechi  to  apply  to  his  own 
life  and  career  ?  Who  can  tell !  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  Magliabechi  would  never 
permit  the  webs  of  his  small  industrious 
friends  to  be  destroyed,  and  always  enjoined 
on  all  his  visitors  to  take  care  of  the  spiders. 
What  with  these  and  his  books,  which 
were  strewed  all  over  the  place,  a  visit  to 
the  learned  librarian  must  have  been  a 
matter  calling  for  the  exercise  of  no  ordinary 
dexterity. 

He  thought  of  nothing  but  learning,  and 
his  desire  to  read  everything  was  so  great 
that  he  forgot  the  bare  necessaries  of  life. 
About  his  accounts  he  was  extremely 
negligent,  and  often  for  more  than  a  year 
would  not  demand  his  salary,  nor  the 
revenues  that  Cardinal  de'  Medicis  had 
settled  upon  him.  The  Pope,  and  even  the 
Emperor  Leopold,  repeatedly  invited  him 
away,  offering  him  all  manner  of  induce- 
ments to  leave  his  post  and  enter  their 
services.  But  he  was  not  ambitious,  and 
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was  content  to  remain  where  and  as  he  was. 
The  grand- duke  was  so  anxious  to  preserve 
Magliabechi's  life  by  all  possible  luxuries, 
that,  as  the  librarian  advanced  in  age,  he 
caused  rooms  to  be  fitted  up  in  the  palace 
for  his  use.  But  Magliabechi  could  not 
endure  these  unwonted  comforts,  and  after 
four  months'  residence  returned  to  his  own 
little  house,  where  he  would  keep  no 
servant.  However,  his  friends  insisted, 
when,  in  1708,  Magliabechi  had  lain  ill 
and  alone,  on  his  keeping  an  attendant ; 
but  he  in  so  far  persisted  in  his  old  habits, 
that  he  dismissed  the  servant  every  even- 
ing at  candlelight,  the  time  above  all 
other  when  he  most  needed  supervision. 
All  these  various  peculiarities  of  his  must 
have  been  tolerably  remarkable,  since 
they  induced  the  German  tourist,  Keysler, 
who  resided  at  Florence  in  1730,  and  who 
knew  them  only  by  the  hearsay  of  survivors, 
to  assert  that  if  a  list  were  published  of 
learned  and  ingenious  slovens,  Magliabechi 
would  undoubtedly  be  entitled  to  the  first 
place.  His  modesty  and  indifference  to  the 
public  opinion  of  hiniv  were  astonishing. 
When  he  received  a  letter  containing  flatter- 
ing encomiums,  he  would  hide  these  from 
his  friends,  imparting  only  the  matters  of 
general  interest.  When  the  Queen  of 
Prussia  demanded  his  portait,  which  she 
wished  to  hang  together  with  those  of  other 
learned  men,  he  refused  to  comply  with  her 
request.  On  her  insisting,  and  applying 
to  the  grand- duke,  he  still  remained  firm 
in  his  refusal,  and  at  last  it  was  only  by 
stratagem  that  Dandini  was  enabled  to  exe- 
cute a  likeness,  and  thus  to  obey  the  royal 
command.  When  informed  that  he  had  been 
outwitted,  he  did  not  even  ask  to  see  the 
picture.  Neither  could  he  be  persuaded  to 
look  at  a  silver  medal  which  the  grand- 
duke  had  caused  to  be  struck  for  the  queen, 
and  which  the  artist,  Hieronymus  Ticcati, 
had  also  been  forced  to  execute  secretly. 
From  this  medal  a  small  one  was  taken, 
which  has  preserved  to  posterity  several 
likenesses  of  this  remarkable  being.  The 
obverse  gives  his  bust,  the  reverse  shows 
him  seated  in  a  little  garden  adjoining  his 
house,  where  on  summer  evenings  he  loved 
to  meet  his  friends,  a  book  in  his  hand, 
while  from  a  distance  Diogenes  is  seen. 
approaching.  The  inscription  refers  to 
his  splendid  memory,  being  the  words  of 
the  Roman  orator :  "  Scire  nostrum  remi- 
nisci." 

The  lot  of  Magliabechi  was  certainly  cast 
in  pleasant  places,  as  we  shall  see  when 
we  glance  at  the  time  when  this  erudite 


"  Glutton  of  Literature"  (as  he  was  often 
named)  flourished. 

Cosmo  the  Third  was  then  reigning  over 
the  duchy  of  Tuscany.  A  descendant  of 
the  grand  and  noble  family  De'  Medicis,  ho 
inherited,  together  with  their  name,  their 
love  for  all  the  elegant  arts,  sciences,  and 
refinements  of  life.  Living  at  a  time  when 
Europe  and,  above  all,  Italy  had  revived 
from  the  influence  of  long  centuries  of  bar- 
barism, the  Medicis  did  all'  in  their  power 
to  conduce  to  the  growth  of  intellectual 
pursuits  by  example,  encouragement,  and 
patronage.  Cosmo,  though  by  no  means  a 
worthy  representative  of  their  name,  con- 
formed to  the  traditions  of  his  ancestors, 
and  certainly  approved  himself  an  efficient 
patron,  although  he  was  utterly  inefficient 
as  a  ruler.  At  his  court  flourished  Maga- 
lotti  the  physician,  Bellini  the  anatomist, 
Viviani  the  mathematician,  Filicaja  the 
Italian  Pindar,  Micheli  the  Linnaeus  of  his 
time,  Cardinal  Noris  the  antiquarian,  and 
Redi  the  naturalist.  Among  this  brilliant 
assemblage  Magliabechi  "  qui  savait  tout" 
was  not  the  least  brilliant  ornament. 

One  would  not  have  supposed  that  any 
one  leading  so  quiet,  retired,  and  inoffen- 
sive a  life  as  this  man,  could  have  had  an 
implacable  enemy.  But  so  it  was,  and  the 
person,  whoever  he  might  have  been, 
several  times  circulated  some  calumnies 
about  Magliabechi's  manner  of  life  which 
might  have  done  him  great  harm  with  the 
court,  had  not  his  friends  used  all  their 
power  to  refute  them.  He  did  not  bestir 
himself  in  the  matter,  excepting  that  once ; 
when  these  reports  exceeded  all  bounds,  he 
declared  he  was  willing  to  quit  Florence 
and  seek  a  home  elsewhere.  But  his  friends 
persuaded  him  to  remain,  and  the  matter 
was  forgotten. 

Early  in  January,  1714,  when  just  going 
out  of  his  house,  he  was  seized  with  violent 
trembling  and  weakness,  and  from  that 
moment  never  became  himself  again.  Ho 
languished  for  three  months,  and  died  in 
the  following  April,  in  the  eighty-first  year 
of  his  age.  His  vast  library  he  bequeathed 
to  the  grand-duke,  together  with  his  for- 
tune. The  latter  was  to  be  employed  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  library  and  the 
purchase  of  additions.  The  library  was 
placed  in  the  Palazzo  degli  Uffizi,  and  was 
augmented  by  the  Chevalier  Franyois 
Manni,  opened  to  the  public,  and  further 
enriched  by  the  Emperor  Francis  the  First 
and  by  the  Grand-Duke  Leopold,  who 
united  to  it  the  Medicea  Lotaringa  library 
of  his  palace.  It  was  supplied  with  new 
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books  and  manuscripts  by  the  Grand-Duke 
Ferdinand  the  Third,  who,  however,  re- 
laxed in  vigour  the  law  enjoining  every 
printer  to  deposit  in  it  a  copy  of  all  works 
that  issued  from  his  press.  The  library  is 
open  daily  to  the  public  from  nine  till  three, 
except  on  festivals,  and  perhaps  few  who 
have  been  to  Florence  are  ignorant  of  the 
existence  of  the  Magliabechiana.  It  contains 
rich  literary  treasures.  Among  the  most 
valuable  are  counted  the  Mentz  Bible  of 
1462,  on  vellum  ;  the  first  edition  of  Homer, 
printed  at  Florence,  1488,  also  on  vellum 
with  minatures,  and  presented  to  Pietro 
de'  Medicis;  a  copy  on  vellum  of  Dante, 
1481,  embellished  with  miniatures  within 
and  niello  without,  presented  by  Laudino 
to  the  Senate  of  Florence;  a  magnificent 
copy  of  the  Anthologia  of  Lascarius,  1494, 
also  a  present  to  Pietro  de'  Medicis  ;  with 
other  vellum  copies  of  singular  beauty  of 
the  Florentine  History  of  Leonardo  Aretino 
(Acciaioli's  translation,  Yen.,  1476),  and 
of  the  Argonautica  of  Appolonius,  Flor., 
1496. 

This  rich  collection  keeps  green  the 
memory  of  one  of  the  most  singular  of  men, 
and  forms  his  proudest  and  most  immortal 
monument  ;  and  though  his  name  may  not 
be  generally  familiar,  yet  none  who  visit 
Florence  and  view  the  rich  bequest  he  has 
left  to  the  peoples  of  all  time,  can  fail  to 
feel  curiosity  as  to  his  history. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  next  morning  was  destined  to  be 
an  eventful  one  at  Beckworth.  First  of 
all  Mrs.  Rouse  entered  her  mistress's  room 
at  an  unusually  early  hour,  and  dragging 
back  the  curtains  with  a  violent  jerk,  as 
though  resolved  that,  at  length,  full  day- 
light should  be  thrown  upon  the  iniquities 
she  was  about  to  unveil,  she  began,  in  a 
loud  rousing  voice : 

"  Well !  I  should  say  as  it  was  time 
you  was  awake,  ma'am,  and  had  your  eyes 
open  to  the  pretty  doin's  as  are  goin'  on  in 
this  house  !  What  did  I  tell  you,  ma'am  ? 
Didn't  I  warn  you,  as  you  can't  say  I 
didn't,  that  she  was  a  artful  designing 
minx,  and  we  should  have  trouble  with 
her  before  she'd  been  in  the  house  a 
month  ?" 

"  Mon  Dieu,  Rouse,  what  is  the  matter  ? 
What  is  it  ?  Do  not  keep  me  in  suspense 
in  this  way." 

"  The    matter  is,   ma'am,   I'm  sorry  to 


have  to  say  it,  that  she's  been  and  got 
round  Mr.  Lowndes,  till  he's  just  mad 
after  her-^— and  that's  all  about  it.  He  in- 
sulted me  shameful  yesterday  when  I  come 
into  the  room  and  found  'em  together. 
Not  that  I'd  ha'  spoke  to  you  about  that, 
ma'am ;  no,  not  if  it  wasn't  for  what  I  was 
witness  to  with  my  own  eyes,  last  night. 
I  couldn't  have  believed  that  he  could  ha* 
demeaned  hisself  to  do  such  a  thing — I 
couldn't,  indeed — your  own  maid,  and  all !" 

"  Why,  what  on-  earth  did  he  do  ?  Mon 
Dieu  !  woman,  can't  you  speak  ?"  cried 
Mrs.  Cartaret,  sitting  now  bolt  upright  in 
her  bed,  and  beating  the  coverlet  in  her  im- 
patience. 

"  Do,  ma'am  ?"  responded  the  house- 
keeper, who  seemed  to  find  a  cruel  satis- 
faction in  prolonging  her  mistress's  sus- 
pense. "  It  was  doin's  such  as  I  never  see  in 
this  house.  You  might  ha'  knocked  me  down 
with  a  feather,  and  I  haven't  slep'  a  wink 
all  night,  to  think  how  you've  been  deceived 
— you  as  had  such  a  high  opinion  of  the 
young  woman,  ma'am,  which  you  was 
nourishing  a  viper  in  your  bosom,  as  I  well 
foresaw."  Then  seeing  that  Mrs.  Cartaret's 
impatience  was  passing  all  bounds,  and 
that  in  another  minute  she  would  be  out 
of  bed,  and  shaking  Mrs.  Rouse  by  the 
collar  (as  the  choleric  old  lady  had  once 
been  known  to  treat  an  obstinate  house- 
maid), she  continued: 

"  I  can  hardly  bring  myself  to  say  it, 
ma'am;  but  they  was  a  kissing  and  a 
hugging  of  each  other  in  the  passage,  and 
she  pretending  to  struggle  —  the  artful 
hussy !  —  till  she  saw  me,  and  then  she 
took  to  her  heels  fast  enough,  I'll  warrant 
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you !      After     that, 
you'll  agree  with  me  that 
jade's  packed   off,   out   o' 
better." 

"  Juste  Ciel !"  cried  Mrs.  Cartaret,  clasp- 
ing her  hands,  "  but  it  is  impossible.  My 
good  Rouse,  you  must  be  mistaken.  What ! 
that  quiet  girl  ?  Your  eyes  must  have 
deceived  you.  My  son,  alas  !  yes,  he  per- 
haps— foolish  boy " 

"  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Mrs.  Carfcaret.  I 
don't  wish  to  say  nothin'  disrespectful 
against  Mr.  Lowndes,  which  it's  my  belief 
it's  much  more  the  gal's  fault  than  his,  but 
if  you  don't  send  her  off,  then  and  there, 
I  won't  answer  for  the  consequences ;  that's 
all.  If  Mr.  Lowndes  is  '  foolish  '  as  you  say, 
ma'am,  so  much  the  worse — he'll  get  took 
in  the  easier ;  and  there's  Mr.  Dapper.  I 
don't  know  what  it  is  the  men  see  in  the  gal, 
but  she'd  ha'  made  a  fool  of  him,  too — only 
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she  flied  at  higher  game.  She's  a  regular 
crocodile — that's  what's  she  is,  ma'am ; 
the  house  hasn't  been  like  itself  since  she 
come ;  a-giving  herself  such  airs,  indeed ! 
To  think  that  Mr.  Lowndes  should  ha'  spoke 
to  me  so,  which  have  had  him  on  my 
knee  when  he  was  eight  year  old — and  all 
along  of  a  good-for-nothing  creature  like 
that!" 

"  Oh,  dear !"  moaned  Mrs.  Cartaret, 
dropping  back  into  her  pillows,  and  twist- 
ing round  so  that  she  turned  her  back  upon 
Rouse,  and  drew  the  clothes  half  over  her 
head,  as  though  to  shut  out,  if  possible,  a 
disagreeable  subject.  "  Oh,  dear  !  It  is 
very  hard  that  I  am  never  to  have  a  maid 
for  three  months,  but  something  or  other 
happens.  It  is  too  bad  of  Lowndes,  and 
the  girl  suited  me  so  well.  It  is  shameful ! 
If  he  would  but  range  himself,  now,  and 
marry  !  But  he  shall.  I  will  have  it.  Oh, 
dear  !  I  am  so  tired.  I  cannot  talk  any 
more.  There — go  away,  my  good  Rouse, 
now,  and  leave  me  quiet  for  a  little,  and 
say  nothing  of  this.  I  will  speak  to 
Mr.  Lowndes  by-and-bye,  and  don't  let 
the  girl  come  to  me  till — till  I  have  seen 
him.  There !" 

Then  she  rolled  herself  up  yet  more 
tightly,  and  Rouse  knew  that  her  mistress 
had  taken  refuge  in  an  old  expedient 
against  further  discussion.  She  left  the 
room.  Two  minutes  afterwards  Jane  deli- 
vered a  message  to  Maud  to  say  that  Mrs. 
Cartaret  would  ring  when  she  wanted  her 
maid,  and  that  the  latter  was  not  to  go  to 
her  mistress  until  then. 

In  the  mean  time,  Lowndes,  guessing 
accurately  what  would  occur,  resolved  to 
take  the  bull  by  the  horns.  As  soon  as  he 
was  dressed,  he  entered  his  mother's  bed- 
room. She  pretended  to  be  asleep:  she 
felt  a  moral  coward  in  approaching  this 
subject  with  her  son,  and  had  not  half 
made  up  her  mind  yet  what  she  would  say 
to  him.  But  Lowndes  was  as  ruthless  as 
Mrs.  Rouse  in  his  way. 

"  Come,  mother,  it's  ten  o'clock,  and 
time  you  were  awake.  I  want  to  talk  to 

you." 

"  Eh  ?  What's  the  matter  ?  How  you 
disturb  me  !" 

;'  Have  you  seen  Rouse  this  morning  ?" 

"  Eh  ?  seen  Rouse  ?  Well — yes,  I  have 
seen  her." 

"  Did  she  say  anything  to  you  about 
me  ?" 

With  a  sudden  jerk  Mrs.  Cartaret 
now  unswathed  herself,  and  sat  erect  in 
bed.  It  was  no  longer  possible  to  tempo- 


rise :  the  moment  for  vigorous  action  was 
come. 

"  Yes,  she  did,  Lowndes,  and  I  was 
shocked — shocked  and  grieved  at  what,  she 
told  me.  Such  conduct  is  to  have  no 
respect  for  me  and  my  house.  And  what  is 
the  consequence  ?  I  must  now  send  away  a 
girl  who  suited  me  in  all  respects,  who  was 
a  perfect  treasure  to  me  ;  but  she  must  go, 
for  how  can  I  keep  about  me  any  one  whom 
you  regard — whom  you  treat  in  this  sort 
of  way  ?" 

"  Now,  that  is  just  the  point,  mother, 
just  what  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about.  I 
knew  very  well,  that  old  cat  would  move 
heaven  and  earth  to  turn  the  girl  out  of 
the  house  :  and  I  want  you  to  understand 
that  she  is  entirely  blameless.  What  Rouse 
saw  was  my  fault :  the  girl  had  given  me 
no  encouragement  to  behave  as  I  did :  I 
was  an  idiot.  After  all,  there  was  no  such 
great  harm  :  I  met  her  running  down  the 
passage,  in  the  dark,  and  I  kissed  her.  I 
was  a  confounded  fool  for  my  pains  I 
admit.  I  ought  to  have  reflected  that  the 
girl,  so  proud  and  modest  as  she  is,  would 
resent  this,  and  complain  to  you,  as  I  feel 
sure  she  will,  and,  in  all  probability,  tell 
you  herself  that  she  must  go.  But  you 
must  insist  upon  her  staying." 

"  Impossible  !  How  can  I,  Lowndes  ?  I 
shall  seem  to  wink  at  you  !  .  .  to  encourage 
immorality !  Dapper,  Rouse,  what  will 
they  think  ?  .  .  .  Hein  ?" 

"  Who  cares  what  they  think  ?  Can't 
you  decide,  for  once  in  your  life,  whether 
you  will  keep  a  servant  or  not,  without 
asking  their  permission?" 

"Permission?"  said  his  mother,  bridling. 
"  No,  it  is  not  a  question  of  permission,  but 
one  must  consider  the  qu'en  dira-t-on. 
They  say,  they  imagine,  Lowndes,  that 
there  is  more  than  this  folly  of  yours  last 
night.  They  say  you  have  been  found 
sitting  and  talking  with  her.  Enfin  !  .  .  . 
I  am  very  sorry,  it  is  a  real  trouble  to  me : 
I  shall  never  find  such  a  maid  again — 
never  !  But  I  see  it  must  not  be.  No.  I 
ought  not  to  submit  a  young  girl  to  temp- 
tation, and  she  must  go." 

"  I'll  be  hanged  if  she  shall  then.  I'll 
tell  you  what,  mother:  if  you  send  her 
away,  I'll  leave  Beckworth  to-morrow,  and 
won't  return  here  this  year." 

"  Oh !"  cried  the  old  lady,  firing  up. 
"  Vous  le  prenez  sur  ce  ton  lu,  monsieur 
mon  fils  ?  Very  well,  then,  go  !  Do  not 
let  me  keep  you.  If  the  girl  is  your 
maifcresse,  take  her  out  of  the  house  with 
you,  but — 
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"  Stop,  mother.  The  girl  is  as  pure  as 
any  in  the  county:  I'll  swear  it.  You 
mustn't  think  because  I  spoke  as  I  did  just 
now  that  there  has  been  anything  between 
us  ...  I  was  a  fool  for  saying  what  I  did, 
but  the  injustice  of  the  thing  struck  me. 
It  is  such  a  confounded  shame  that  she 
should  be  made  to  suffer  for  my  fault  .  .  . 
You  see  I  am  what  you  would  call  desceuvre 

here  ...  I  have  nothing  to-do " 

"  Whose  fault  is  that,  mon  enfant  ? 
What  am  I  always  telling  you  ?  If  you 
would  but  marry  and  range  yourself,  and 
take  the  management  of  the  estate  into 
your  own  hands." 

"  Well,  we  won't  enter  upon  that  old  dis- 
cussion again  now  ...  I  was  going  to  say 
that,  having  nothing  on  earth  to  do  here, 
and  finding  this  Mary  Hind  a  pleasant, 
well-spoken  girl,  I  have  chatted  with  her 
once  or  twice.  That  is  the  whole  history 
out  of  which  these  miserable  servants 
have  concocted  their  scandalous  lies.  Now, 
it  is  too  bad  that  the  girl  should  lose  her 
place,  and  you  a  maid  who  suits  you,  to 
gratify  their  spite.  You'll  never  get 
another  to  read  Le  Grand  Cyrus  to  you," 
added  the  young  man  artfully. 

Mrs.  Cartaret  was  in  sad  perplexity : 
between  her  son  and  Rouse,  she  was  on  the 
horns  of  a  dilemma  ;  and  then  there  was  her 
own  inclination  and  her  sense  of  what  was 
prudent  under  the  circumstances  gently 
pulling  her  in  different  directions.  She 
cleared  her  throat  loudly,  and  shook  her 
head,  and  frowned,  and  muttered  several 
times  that  it  was  "impossible;"  and  then 
with  a  half-fierce,  half-piteous  expression 
of  face  looked  up  at  her  son  and  said : 

"  Will  you  promise  never  to  speak  to 
her,  if  she  remains — eh  ?" 

"  I  will  promise  never  to  repeat  my  con- 
duct of  last  night." 

"No,  no,  that  is  not  enough,  you  must 
not  give  the  servants  cause  to  talk  by  speak- 
ing with  her,  do  you  understand  ?" 

"  How  is  it  possible  to  promise  that  ? 
It  is  nonsense,  mother.  But  look  here. 
You  see  the  girl,  and  talk  to  her.  Mind 
you  say  you're  perfectly  sure  she  is  not  to 
blame,  and  apologise  to  her  for  my  con- 
duct. But  do  what  you  will,  I'm  afraid 
you  will  find  she  is  so  mortally  offended 
with  me  that  it  will  be  uncommonly  hard 
to  get  her  to  stay,  and  you'll  then  under- 
stand how  absurdly  groundless  your  fears 
are." 

After  some  further  hesitation,  Mrs.  Car- 
taret consented  to  do  this.  Lowndes  left 
the  room  ;  but  he  was  too  deeply  interested 


in  the  result  of  the  interview  between 
his  mother  and  her  maid  to  go  further 
than  the  adjoining  boudoir :  and  he 
left  the  door  a-jar.  Mrs.  Cartaret  rang  the 
bell. 

Maud  obeyed  the  summons,  looking  pale 
and  stern.  Before  her  mistress  could  speak, 
the  girl  began  proudly  : 

"  I  will  save  you  the  trouble  of  giving 
me  warning',  ma'am.  Mrs.  Rouse  has,  of 
course,  told  you  what  occurred  last  night. 
Perhaps  she  has  put  her  own  construction 
on  it — no  matter.  I  am  ready  to  go  when 
you  like — to-day,  if  you  please — indeed, 
the  sooner,  the  better." 

"  Stay,  Mary  Hind,  do  not  be  in  too 
great  hurry — yes — I  know  what  occurred 
— I  know  that  my  son  strangely  forgot 
himself — and  he  is  much  ashamed  of  him- 
self, my  dear.  That  is  true ;  you  may 
believe  it.  I  am  very  sorry — very  sorry, 

indeed,   Maryland  I "   (here  the  old 

lady  hesitated  a  moment,  and  insensibly 
lowered  her  voice,  as  though  half-ashamed 
of  her  weakness) — "  and  I  hope  you  will 
not  go  on  this  account,  eh  ?  It  shall  not 
occur  again  ;  he  promises  it,  foi  de  gentil- 
homme.  I  know  it  was  not  the  least  your 
fault,  my  dear.  He  is  a  wild  boy,  you  see 
— jeunesse — but  he  has  not  a  bad  heart, 
no,  and  you  must  forgive  him  this  once, 
eh  ?  voyons.  Think  no  more  about  it, 
and  I  will  take  care  that  he  does  not 
trouble  you  again.  Du  reste,  he  will  be 
going  in  a  few  days." 

A  world  of  conflicting  feelings  were  in 
Maud's  breast.  Ought  the  old  lady's  words, 
or  anything  else,  to  induce  her  to  remain 
here  after  the  insult  to  which  she  had  been 
subjected?  Her  pride  said  "no;"  but 
there  was  another  voice,  which  pleaded 
loudly  with  her  to  yield.  And  as  she 
stood  there,  silent,  for  some  minutes,  her 
back  turned  to  the  bed,  her  face  towards 
the  window,  Mrs.  Cartaret,  understanding 
something  (not  all)  of  what  was  passing 
in  the  girl's  mind,  exclaimed  : 

"  Tenez  !  He  shall  tell  Rouse  himself 
— there  !  That  shall  make  it  all  straight, 
hein  ?  She  is — well  a  little — just  a  little 
jalouse,  you  see  (what  did  I  tell  you  ? 
why  have  you  not  made  her  your  friend  ?) 
but  she  shall  believe  the  truth;  yes,  and 
she  shall  not  repeat  the  story :  there  shall 
be  no  scandale  :  I  will  not  have  it.  I  like 
you,  Mary  Hind.  I  cannot  spare  you — do 
you  hear  ?  You  must  not  go,  because  this 
mauvais  gar§on  of  mine  has  behaved  a 
little  badly,  hein  ?  Come,  say  you  will  stay, 
and  forget  it  all." 
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"  Such  things  are  not  easily  forgotten," 
said  Maud,  shaking  her  head.  "Your  son" 
must  think  very  lightly  of  me,  to  have 
treated  me  as  he  did;  and  if  I  stay  here, 
will  he  not  think  still  worse  of  me,  for  not 
seeming  to  resent  his  conduct  ?  I  am  sorry 
to  leave  you,  Mrs.  Cartaret.  I  am  home- 
less, and  you  have  been  very  kind  to  me. 
But  no  girl  who  respects  herself  ought 
willingly  to  remain  in  a  house  where  the 
master " 

"  He  is  not  the  master  here.  Mon  Dieu  ! 
Mary  Hind,  do  you  not  see  that  he  directs 
nothing,  looks  to  nothing  here  ?  I  wish  he 
would.  I  would  give  it  all  up  to  him,  if  he 
would  marry  and  live  here.  But  no,  he  will 
not — and  he  is  not  master.  He  spends  here 
— what  ?  a  few  weeks,  tout  au  plus,  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  When  he  goes,  next  week, 
I  shall  see  him  no  more  till  who  knows 
when  !  Come,  now,  you  will  not  leave  me 
on  his  account  ?  Soyez  gentille,  ma  petite," 
she  added  with  a  sort  of  little  supplicating 
whine,  to  which  she  resorted  in  great  emer- 
gencies, "  and  say  that  you  will  not  leave 
me.  Tenez  !  I  shall  give  you  five  pounds 
a  year  more,  there  !  That  shall  decide 
you,  come!" 

Maud  could  not  help  smiling,  in  spite  of 
her  serious  ground  for  annoyance,  as  she 
told  Mrs.  Cartaret  that  an  increase  of 
wages  could  in  no  way  affect  her  decision. 
She  consented,  however,  to  stay — at  all 
events  for  the  present ;  she  would  not  in- 
convenience Mrs.  Cartaret  by  a  precipitate 
departure,  she  said :  only  it  should  be 
understood  that, this  was  not  a  definite,  but 
a  temporary  arrangement,  subject  to  cir- 
cumstances, which  meant,  of  course,  sub- 
ject to  Mr.  Lowndes's  good  behaviour. 

That  young  gentleman,  listening  in  the 
next  room  to  all  that  passed,  was  in  high 
spirits  at  the  result  of  this  interview.  He 
felt  as  all  men  do  who  have  just  escaped 
paying  the  full  penalty  of  their  own  folly, 
a  sense  of  inexpressible,  almost  unhoped- 
for relief.  For  the  fact  was,  that  only  now, 
when  he  was  so  near  losing  her  for  ever, 
did  he  awake  to  a  full  consciousness  of  his 
real  feeling  for  the  girl.  It  was  not  to  be 
accounted  for,  or  argued  about;  but  he 
who  had  never  so  much  as  singed  his  wings 
at  any  of  the  gilded  tapers  round  which  he 
had  fluttered,  had  flown  into  the  heart  of 
the  flame  of  this  domestic  rushlight,  and 
found  himself  lying  there  at  its  feet,  burnt, 
suffering,  incapable  of  flying  away !  It 
would  have  been  humiliating,  only  that  he 
had  passed — or  skipped  over,  as  it  were — 
that  phase  of  feeling,  and  had  reached  the 


one  where  we  try  to  justify  to  ourselves 
some  extravagant  act  towards  which  passion 
impels  us,  and  in  judging  which  we  should 
be  so  inexorable,  if  the  delinquent  were  our 
dearest  friend.  He  could  no  longer  conceal 
from  himself  that  he  was  madly  in  love : 
the  idea  of  Maud's  leaving  the  house,  and 
leaving  it  in  just  wrath  with  him,  had 
given  him  some  hours  of  the  only  poignant 
suffering  he  had  ever  known.  In  his  wild, 
insane  folly  he  had  treated  with  disrespect 
a  girl  whom  he  knew,  whom  he  had  known 
all  the  time,  ought  to  be  as  secure  from 
insult  at  his  hands  as  the  highest  lady  in 
the  land.  Had  he  alienated  her  for  ever  ? 
The  question,  in  some  form  or  other,  was 
for  ever  present  to  him.  Yet,  where  did  it 
lead  ?  To  one  of  two  ends.  It  was  in  vain 
to  shut  his  eyes ;  there  was  no  escape  from 
one  of  two  ends  !  And  one  of  these,  the  one 
which  no  doubt  he  had  more  or  less  had  in 
view  all  along,  seemed  now  more  unattain- 
able, more  hopeless  than  ever. 

How  Mrs.  Cartaret  faced  Rouse,  and 
broke  to  that  turbulent  chief  subject  the  fact 
that,  in  spite  of  everything,  the  new  fa- 
vourite was  not  to  be  discharged,  this  nar- 
rative need  not  recount ;  for  more  impor- 
tant events,  and  having  an  immediate 
bearing  on  the  matter  in  hand,  now  fol- 
lowed quickly.  Another  interview,  how- 
ever, on  that  same  day,  must  be  detailed, 
in  order  fully  to  understand  the  position  of 
the  chief  actors  on  this  circumscribed  stage 
towards  each  other. 

Maud  had  a  bad  headache ;  she  looked 
so  ill  in  the  afternoon  that  Mrs.  Cartaret, 
who  was  not  generally  very  observant  of 
aspects,  made  her  leave  off  reading,  and 
insisted  upon  her  going  out  into  the  park. 
"  You  shall  remain  out,  at  the  least,  two 
hours  ;  do  you  hear  ?  My  beloved  Madame 
Royale  used  to  say  there  was  nothing  like 
fresh  air  for  a  migraine.  There,  go  along 
with  you,  petite ;"  and,  nothing  loth,  Maud 
obeyed  the  mandate.  She,  who  was  so 
accustomed  to  her  long  walks  and  rides, 
felt  the  confinement  of  her  new  life  more 
than  she  chose  to  acknowledge  to  herself. 
Women  of  resolute  will  are  often  slow  to 
acknowledge  facts  which  interfere  with 
what  they  have  arranged  is  to  be  the  course 
of  events.  Maud  was  of  this  number. 

She  chose  the  quietest  path,  one  which 
led  to  a  distant  shrubbery,  where  no  one 
ever  walked.  She  had  not  been  there  ten 
minutes  before  she  was  joined  by  Lowndes 
Cartaret,  who  chose  a  circuitous  route  to 
the  spot  where  he  watched  her  directing 
her  steps.  It  was  no  use  trying  to  avoid 
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him,  unless  she  had  taken  to  her  heels, 
which  was  not  Maud's  way  of  meeting  a 
difficulty  she  could  not  have  escaped. 
Besides,  it  must  come :  she  had  foreseen 
that ;  but  her  anger  was  still  so  hot,  she 
felt  so  shaken,  so  unsettled  in  her  mind 
as  to  what  she  should  or  should  not  say 
and  do,  that  she  would  fain  have  deferred 
this  meeting  for  a  time,  had  it  been  pos- 
sible. 

He  came  up  straight  to  her,  and  said : 

"  Mary,  can  you  forgive  me  ?  I  think  I 
must  have  been  drunk  last  night,  or  your 
sharp  words  in  the  morning  had  made  me 
mad,  I  don't  know  which.  I  wasn't  my- 
self, or  I  shouldn't  have  acted  like  such  a 
cursed  fool  as  I  did." 

"It  is  of  very  little  consequence  now, 
Mr.  Cartaret,  whether  you  were  drunk  or 
not,  after  making  me  the  common  talk  of 
the  servants'  hall.  My  remaining  here  will 
be  difficult — perhaps  impossible — owing  to 
your  unmanly  conduct.  Nothing  that  I 
could  say,  of  course,  would  persuade  Mrs. 
Bouse  (even  if  I  stooped  to  defend  myself) 
that  you  had  not  very  good  ground  for  be- 
lieving you  might  treat  me  as  you  did 

with  impunity If  I  stay  here,  it  must 

be  to  feel  that  I  am  despised  by  the  women, 
and  subject  to  a  similar  insult  from  every 
groom  in  your  stable." 

"  By  Jove !  I  should  just  like  to  catch 
one,  that's  all !  Let  me  know  the  first  one 
that  dares  to  treat  you  with  any  disrespect, 
and " 

"  Oh,  sir  !  you  have  yourself  shown  them 
the  way.  Any  one  of  them  is  as  much 
justified  in  behaving  so  as  you  were.  Is  it 
to  be  expected  that  men  in  their  .  .  .  . 
I  mean,  in  my  class  of  life,  men  who 
have  not  had  the  advantages  of  education, 
should  treat  a  girl  with  more  delicacy, 
more  respect,  than  their  master  shows 
her  ?" 

"  What  you  say  is  perfectly  true,  Mary. 
It  only  makes  me  more  ashamed  of  myself, 
for  there  is  that  about  you  which  I  am  sure 
woidd  have  prevented  any  groom  from  in- 
sulting you The  fact  is,  you  are  per- 
fectly different  from  every  other  girl  in 
your  station  I  ever  saw,  and " 

"  And  so  you  think  no  other  girl  in  my 
station  would  resent  your  conduct?"  she 
interrupted  vehemently.  "  Your  standard 
of  woman  must  be  even  lower  than  I 
thought  it,  if  you  really  believe  that.  But 
you  do  not  believe  it.  Of  course,  I  know 
perfectly  well  that  if  I  were  a  lady,  if  I 
were  ip.  your  own  rank  of  life,  you  would 
not  have  treated  me  so  ....  it  was  only 


because '  I  was  a  servant  you  thought  you 
might  try  the  experiment." 

"  You  are  quite  mistaken,"  said  Lowndes, 
with,  for  an  instant,  a  touch  of  the  careless 
sarcasm  which  was  so  common  to  him,  ex- 
cept latterly  in  his  intercourse  with  Maud. 
"  You  are  quite  mistaken.  I  have  treated 
more  than  one  lady  so,  who  has  not  taken 

it  at  all  amiss But  do  not  think  I  say 

this  to  exonerate  myself,  for  I  knew  you 

were  not  one  of  this  sort Mary,  you 

must  not  leave  my  mother,  and  in  the 
course  of  time  you  will  get  to  think  better 
of  me,  I  hope." 

"  I  have  promised  her  that  I  will  stay — 
for  the  present ;  and  therefore,  unless  I  am 
driven  away " 

"  How  should  you  be  driven  away  ?  Not 
by  those  servants  I  should  hope ;  and  cer- 
tainly not  by  me." 

"  I  don't  know  that,  unless  you  bear  in 
mind  our  respective  positions  better  than 
you  have  done.  The  gossips  of  the  house 
are  probably  now  full  of  the  fact  that  you 
have  met  me  here,  and  charitably  conclude 
that  it  is  an  appointment,  no  doubt. 
Henceforward  it  is  absolutely  necessary, 
after  your  conduct,  Mr.  Cartaret,  that  you 
should  avoid  me  altogether.  On  these 
conditions  only  shall  I  be  able  to  remain 
here." 

"  It  is  a  hard  penalty  to  pay  for  my  folly, 
Mary." 

"  Pray,  do  you  consider  what  I  have  to 
pay  for  it  ?  To  you  the  deprivation  of  the 
right  to  bestow  your  idle  half-hours  upon 
your  mother's  lady's-maid  must  be  a  severe 
trial,  no  doubt !  To  her,  the  cost  of  all 
this  is  simply  loss  of  reputation,  which  is 
not  worth  speaking  of !  It  really  maddens 
me  to  think  what  we  have  to  suffer  from, 
the  selfishness  of  men." 

"  You're  too  hard  upon  me,  Mary ;  but 
I  suppose  I  must  yield,  since  you  insist  on 
it.  But  if  I  go  away  from  home  for  a  time, 
will  you  promise  me  two  things  ?" 

She  paused  for  a  moment.  "  Name 
them." 

"  One  is  that  you  will  not  be  induced, 
by*  any  means  that  may  be  tried,  to  leave 
my  mother  while  lam  absent.  Of  course, 
that  old  Bouse  won't  rest  satisfied  with  her 
defeat ;  but  you  stick  to  my  mother  like  a 
leech,  Mary ;  don't  you  leave  her,  let  them 
do  what  they  will." 

"Very  well,"  she  replied,  after  an  in- 
stant's reflection,  "  I  think  I  can  promise 
that." 

"  The  other  is "  he  turned  towards 

a  tree,  and  began  hacking  at  it  with  his 
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penknife.  "  How  long  have  you  been  here, 
Mary?" 

"  Three  weeks  and  four  days," 

"  Only  that  ?  and  for  the  first  four  days 
I  never  said  a  word  to  you  !  And  yet  it 
seems  as  if  I  had  known  you  three  months, 
Mary.  I  have  never  met  any  girl  towards 
whom  I  felt  in  the  least  as  I  feel  towards 
you." 

She  started,  and  turned  red,  and  tried  to 
mask  her  real  emotion  by  a  sarcastic  inflec- 
tion of  voice. 

"  So  I  should  think,  judging  from  the 
special  tribute  yon  paid  my  exceptional 
merits  last  night ;  a  sort  of  refined  com- 
pliment which  the  other  girls  you  '  have 
met '  are  fortunate  to  have  been  spared." 

"  Don't  be  too  hard  on  me,  Mary.  I. 
want  you  to  believe  that  I  am  in  earnest  in 
what  I  say,  and  this  is  not  the  passing 
whim  of  a  moment.  I  have  never  seen 
any  woman  I  could  love  as  a  wife  but  you. 
But  to  prove  to  you  my  sincerity,  I  'only 
ask  you  to  wait.  I  will  go  from  home, 
yes,  if  you  will  remain  here,  and  will  pro- 
mise to  listen  to  me,  and  try  and  like  me 
when  I  return.  I  know  you  would  never 
marry  me  unless  you  did.  1  know,  too, 
beforehand,  all  your  scruples — all  you  will 
say  about  my  mother,  and  her  strong  feel- 
ings as  to  caste.  It  is  of  no  use  entering 
upon  that  now.  But,  by-and-bye,  three 
months  hence,  when  I  come  back,  if  you 
can  bring  yourself  to  care  about  me,  all 
that  shall  be  made  straight :  I  swear  it 
shall."  , 

When  he  had  finished,  Maud  remained 
silent ;  and  yet  she  knew  that  every  in- 
stant aggravated  the  necessity  of  her  saying 
something. 

"  I  certainly  can't  promise  what  you 
wish,  Mr.  Cartaret.  Putting  my  own  feel- 
ings aside,  and  how  recently  you  have  out- 
raged them,  I  should  be  disloyal  towards 
your  mother  if  I  permitted  you  to  use 
such  language  as  this  without — without — 
in  short,  if  I  am  to  believe  that  you  are  in 
earnest,  of  course  the  sooner  you  go  away 
and  forget  this  nonsense,  the  better.  Think 
how  your  smart  friends  would  laugh  if  they 
could  hear  you  !  I  will  remain  with  Mrs. 
Cartaret,  for  she  has  been  most  kind  to  me  ; 


but  for  that  very  reason  it  would  be  doubly 
ungrateful  of  me  to  encourage  this  mad 

idea  of  yours.  When  you  come  back " 

(she  wanted  to  say,  "  I  hope,"  but  could 
not),  "  no  doubt  you  will  have  forgotten 
it.  And  now,  sir,  it  is  getting  dusk ;  I 
must  return  to  the  house." 

And  without  waiting  for  his  rejoinder 
she  turned  away,  and  walked  rapidly  across 
the  park. 

Lowndes  Cartaret  went  up  to  London 
by  the  mail-train  that  night.  His  mother 
was  always  sorry  when  he  left  Beckworth  ; 
but  at  this  particular  moment,  perhaps, 
she  felt  less  so  than  usual.  It  was  just  as 
well,  after  what  it  pleased  her  to  style 
his  "  stupid "  conduct  of  the  previous 
night,  that  he  and  Mary  Hind  should 
not  meet  for  a  time.  Might  it  not  be  re- 
garded in  some  sort  as  a  concession  to 
Mrs.  Rouse  and  public  opinion  in  the  ser- 
vants' hall  ? 

Her  satisfaction  was  of  short  duration. 
Early  on  the  following  morning  a  shabby 
man  in  a  great  coat  came  to  the  back-door, 
and  asked  to  see  Mary  Hind.  Mrs.  Rouse, 
being  informed  of  the  fact,  said  it  was  just 
"  like  her  impudence,"  and  sailed  out  with 
an  empurpled  visage  to  tell  the  stranger  to 
be  off,  as  "  no  followers ','  were  allowed 
here.  But  he  said  that  in  reply  which 
caused  her  to  change  her  tone. 

The  next  minute  he  and  the  housekeeper 
were  seated  in  her  own  room,  with  closed 
doors. 
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THE  DOCTOR'S  MIXTURE. 


BOOK  I. 
CHAPTER  XXIII.    A  LADY'S  VISIT. 

CECIL  LEADER  was  really  much  improv- 
ing in  health,  a  great  deal  owing,  it  must 
be  said,  to  the  Doctor's  jealous  supervision, 
which,  in  that  one  point,  reached  almost 
to  despotism. 

"  I  have  a  real  regard  for  you,  my  dear 
boy,"  he  said,  "  and  can  make  no  com- 
promise with  my  conscience.  You  are  free, 
of  course — come  to  man's  estate  ;  and  glad 
I  am  that  that's  not  the  only  estate  you 
have,  and  that  they  can't  keep  you  out  of  it. 
But  there  we  part,  and  go  different  roads." 

"  Dear  Doctor,  you  know  very  well  I 
wish  to  do  anything  you  like." 

"  Besides,  even  for  Katey  and  Polly's 
sake.  If  you  only  knew  what  those  trea- 
sures of  mine  think  of  you,  how  shy  they 
are  of  you,  thinking  you  almost  a  philo- 
sopher, full  of  wisdom  and  restraint !  'Pon 
my  honour  and  credit,  it's  beautiful  to  see 
the  sweet  trusting  faith  and  simplicity  of 
the  two.  '  Oh,  Peter  !'  says  Polly  to  me  in 
,  her  gay  way.  '  Don't  let  Mr.  Leader  know 
that.  I'll  die  if  you  do.'  Then  Katey,  de- 
,  murely,  '  See,  Peter,  you  wouldn't  let  us 
down  before  Mr.  Leader.  Oh,  I  am  so 
afraid  of  him.' ' 

"  And  what,"  said  the  young  man, 
eagerly,  "  what  was  this  thing  ?  Ob,  tell 


me 


l" 


'  What  was  it  ?"  repeated  the  Doctor. 
"  Oh,  I  gave  them  my  word — oh,  I  daren't. 
Dear,  dear,  what  pets  they  are  !  Why,  sir, 
they're  theatres,  playhouses,  balls,  dinners, 
novels,  poetry,  all  in  a  compenduum  for 
me.  The  whole  diversion  of  London  and 
Paris  going  on  before  me,  from  morning  to 
Polly,  like  a  sweet  little  Roman 


night. 


candle  sparkling  and  spluttering;  Katey, 
like  a  soft  tune  in  your  ear,  the  Last  Rose 
of  Summer,  going  on  all  day  long." 

These  artful  raptures  could  not  but 
affect  the  young  man  a  great  deal,  and  the 
glowing  descriptions  began  to  settle  round 
the  heads  of  the  girls  like  an  aureole. 
Apart  from  this,  they  were,  indeed,  as  we 
have  seen  before,  very  charming  and  natural 
creatures,  with  whom  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  associate  much  without  what  a 
worldling  -would  call  "  danger,"  burning 
your  wings,  or  fingers,  with  other  meta- 
phors significant  of  disaster.  Alas  !  for  ro- 
mance, that  this  should  mean  those  "  Cau- 
dine  Forks"  of  matrimony,  through  which 
the  vanquished  must  pass.  Of  such  a  hu- 
miliating finale  Mr.  Leader  never  dreamed. 
Here  were  two  delightful  companions,  who 
were  content  to  worship  and  admire  him, 
who  thought  him  witty  and  wise,  who 
were  terribly, afraid  of  him,  and  who  found 
perfect  compensation  in  the  simple  pleasure 
of  his  society. 

The  Doctor's  influence  was  still  more 
confirmed  by  a  sort  of  little  crisis.  He 
found  his  young  patient  one  morning  in 
deep  distress,  owing  to  a  letter  just 
received  from  Madeira,  from  Mrs.  Leader. 
It  was  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Leader  had 
received  application  from  some  money- 
lender as  to  certain  bills,  and  was  couched 
the  severest  terms.  "  I  am  not  your 


in 


mother,"  she  wrote ;  "  but  I  am  your 
father's  wife,  and  I  cannot  see  him  dis- 
graced in  this  way  by  his  son.  I  know 
perfectly  well  how  he  has  assisted  you 
before — foolishly  assisted  you;  with  the 
usual  result.  But  he  now  sees  it  is  high 
time  that  some  steps  should  be  taken.  No 
one  knows  better  than  you  the  heavy 
charges  there  are  on  the  estate,  which 
it  will  require  the  greatest  prudence  to 
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clear  off.  And  yet  you  persist  in  these 
low,  degrading  ways.  I  have  advised  your 
father,  and  he  thinks  with  me,  that  there 
is  but  one  course  to  take — to  let  you 
pursue  your  own  way,  and  extricate  your- 
self as  you  can.  And  when  you  show 
some  signs  of  prudence  and  amendment,  I 
may  then  advise  him  to  come  to  your 
assistance.  I  have,  therefore,  written  to 
these  people,  declining  to  interfere.  You 
must  settle  with  them  out  of  your  allow- 
ance." 

The  Doctor  perused  this  letter  very  at- 
tentively and  in  deep  thought.  It  indeed 
conveyed  some  new  information  to  him. 

"Unnatural,  rather,"  he  said;  "seems 
rather  hard  on  you." 

"  This  is  the  way  I  am  treated  always," 
said  the  young  man,  ready  almost  to  cry. 
"  But  I  know  what's  at  the  bottom  of 
it.  It's  all  that  Randall  Morrison,  her 
brother,  who  toadies  and  curries  favour 
with  her,  and  helps  to  keep  my  father 
under  her  thumb." 

"Oh,  that's  the  way,  is  it?"  said  the 
Doctor ;  "  and  what  do  you  propose  to 
do?" 

"  Why,  I'll  only  be  ruined.  This  Rosen- 
thai  will  be  down  on  me  at  once,  and  tell 
the  colonel.  But  I  don't  care !  What 
am  I  to  do  ?  And  I  so  sick  and  all,  to  be 
harassed  in  this  way." 

"  Well,  it  does  seem  funny,"  said  the 
Doctor,  "  that  a  young  man  of  your  pro- 
spects couldn't  have  a  little  money  to  do 
what  he  liked  with,  like  other  young  men, 
without  having  his  own  father  set  against 
him.  Of  course,  I  have  no  business  to  speak 
or  advise,  not  being  one  of  the  family " 

"  Do,  my  dear,  dear  Doctor,  help  and 
advise  me ;  you  are  so  sensible,  and  know 
everything." 

"  Oh,  I  declare  I  could  not.  It's  a  very 
delicate  matter.  Mrs.  Leader  is  a  great 
lady,  and  seems  to  control,  and  she  is  your 
father's  wife,  and " 

The  young  man  looked  rather  confounded 
at  this  plain  declaration,  but  remained 
silent. 

"  No,"  said  the  Doctor.  "  Of  course 
I'm  too  humble  an  individual  to  interfere 
between  you  and  your  mother ;  but  that's 
no  reason  why  I  shouldn't  strive  and  help 
you  in  my  little  way.  Now  let  us  see  how 
this  matter  stands." 

They  went  into  the  matter,  the  Doctor 
by  adroit  examination  getting  to  the  root 
of  the  whole.  "  Very  well,"  he  said  at  the 
end.  "  I  see  there's  one  thing  to  be  done. 
I  must  just  run  up  to  town,  see  the 


scoundrels,    and    make    a    settlement  for 
you." 

The  young  man  was  overpowered  with 
gratitude.  The  Doctor  seemed  to  him  a 
sort  of  guardian  angel.  He  had  never 
met  any  one  who  took  such  a  disinterested 
interest  in  his  concerns,  and  who,  at  the 
same  time,  had  such  power  and  such 
mental  ability.  Others  had  often  volun- 
teered to  do  things  for  him,  and  arrange 
difficulties,  but  it  always  turned  out  to  be 
for  their  own  advantage. 

Suddenly  the  Doctor  was  seen  at  the 
window  smiling  and  kissing  his  hands. 
"Yes,  pet!  Heaven  go  with  you  !" 

The  young  man  ran  over  to  the  window. 
"  Ah,  Miss  Katey  !"  he  cried.  It  was  that 
young  lady  tripping  along,  bound  for  some 
shopping. 

"  Ah  !  how  slyly  she  looks  up  here,  my 
pretty  Katey.  That's  half  an  eye  for  me, 
an  eye  and  a  half  for  some  one  else." 

The  young  man  coloured. 

"  I  don't  say  for  you,  my  boy,"  went  on 
the  Doctor  ;  "  but  for  any  sick  creature. 
She's  like  a  sister  of  charity.  Whist ! 
Don't  let  her  see  you,"  went  on  the  Doctor. 
"  Ah !  but  what  a  figure  of  grace  !  My 
sweet  Katey!" 

"  Oh,  call  her  in !  Let  her  pay  me  a 
visit.  I  want  to  speak  to  her.  She  must 
come  in." 

The  Doctor  held  him.  "  Well,  you  are 
a  dreadful  lad !  You  have  a  will  of  your 
own.  Now,  just  nothing  of  the  kind, 
master,  will  do  here.  It  can't  be.  And 
now  I'm  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing to  you.  It's  really  not  fair.  You 
know,  by  this  time,  what  sort  of  girls  they 
are — not  of  the  '  garrison  hack '  pattern. 
They're  too  nice  to  be  trifled  with,  or  flirted 
with.  I  know  the  world,  and  must  take 
care  of  them." 

A  little  taken  back  at  this  serious  re- 
proof, the  young  man  said :  "  I'm  sure 
there's  no  harm  meant ;  you've  been  all  so 
kind  to  me,  and  it's  very  hard  that  I 
couldn't  see  them,  and  be  with  them,  like 
friends,  or  like  my  sisters." 

"  Sisters  !"  said  the  Doctor,  with  a  co- 
mical look  in  his  eye.  "  Oh,  I  don't  like 
that  word  at  all !  Keep  clear  of  it,  my  dear 
boy.  There's  many  a  deceiving  buck,  and 
wearing  Her  Majesty's  coat,  too,  who  piles 
up  his  flirting  and  attentions,  and  when 
the  big  brother  or  the  big  father  inter- 
venes, cries  out,  '  Look  on  her  as  a  sister,' 
and  all  that.  No,"  added  the  Doctor, 
grandly,  "  I  wouldn't  take  that  from  my 
own  cousin.  But  now,  just  to  show  you 
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what  confidence  I  have  in  you  as  a  gentle- 
man, Leader,  see  here."  And  he  threw  up 
the  window,  and  in  a  stentorian  voice 
shouted,  "  Katey,  Katey,  I  want  ye  !" 

The  young  girl  was  nearly  out  of  sight, 
but  she  turned,  and  tripped  back  again. 
When  she  was  under  the  window,  he  said, 
"  Step  up,  dear,  a  moment."  She  hesitated, 
but  obeyed.  "  I  declare  I  didn't  think 
she'd  have  come  up  !  Hallo  !  What's  the 
meaning  of  this  ?" 

Katey  was  at  the  door,  shy,  frightened, 
half  inclined  to  run  away  down-stairs,  the 
situation  almost  scaring  her. 

"  Here's  th'  inv&leede  at  home,  Katey," 
said  her  father.  "  He'll  be  as  sound  as  a 
glass  of  old  sherry  in  another  week." 

;'  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  !"  said  she,  eagerly. 
'  Polly  was  wondering  only  this  morning 
when  you  would  be  perfectly  well." 

"  Oh,  I  am  all  right  now,"  said  the 
young  man.  "  I  am  so  glad  you  have  come 
up  to  see  me.  I  wanted  to  show  you  my 
room  and  my  things.  How  is  Miss  Polly  ?" 

"  Polly's  always  well.  I'd  like  to  see 
the  sickness  that'd  meddle  with  her  !  I'd 
rout  him  before  you'd  write  five  scrawls  of 
a,  prescrip.  Ah,  look  at  that!"  said  the 
Doctor,  in  delight.  "  If  there  isn't  Billy 
in  the  street.  Don't  mind  me  a  second. 
I'll  be  up  again.  Billy  has  some  joke  in 
his  head,  or  I'm  no  Irishman." 

The  Doctor  had  bounded  out  like  a  boy. 

"  I  never  met  with  such  a  funny  creature 
as  Peter,"  said  the  young  man ;  "  he's 
always  up  to  sport." 

"  Oh,"  said  Katey,  earnestly,  "he's  de- 
lightful, if  you  only  saw  enough  of  him. 
Talk  of  Theodore  Hook  or  Mr.  Sidney 
Smith,  people  from  London  have  told  us 
that  Peter  is  beyond  them  miles.  And  oh, 
Mr.  Cecil,  we  have  heard  about  your 
bravery,  and  the  gallant  way  you  behaved 
to  the  attorney  officer.  How  you  put  him 
down  at  mess " 

"  Oh,  your  father  backed  me  up,"  he 
said,  much  pleased.  "  But  are  they  talk- 
ing of  me  P" 

"  No  ;  but  we  were  so  anxious.  Polly  was 
for  running  in  here  herself.  Such  a  fright  as 
she  was  in  all  the  morning.  Those  people 
with  high  spirits  are  always  excitable.  Now 
I  can  bring  back  word  that  it  is  all  right." 

"  Nonsense,"  said  the  young  man  ;  "  she 
don't  care." 

"  But  she  does,"  said  Katey,  very  ear- 
nestly. "  You  have  seen  her  ardour  and 
spirit ;  she  throws  herself  heart  and  soul 
into  everything.  Peter  always  says  that 
Polly  must  like  or  hate." 


"And  tell  me,  Miss  Katey,"  said  the 
young  man,  bashfully,  "  what  do  you  do  ? 
Do  you  love  or  hate  ?" 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Cecil,  Peter  says  I  want 
character,  and  I  am.  sure  he  is  right." 

"  But,  you  don't  hate  me,  I  hope  ?" 

Katey  laughed.  "  'Deed  no,  Mr.  Cecil ; 
we  both  like  you :  and  Polly  says  we  have 
never  had  such  fun  as  since  you  came. 
Isn't  Polly  made  to  be  liked,  Mr.  Cecil  ? 
Did  you  ever  see  a  girl  so  natural,  so 
brilliant,  and  so  unspoiled  by  admiration  ? 
If  you  only  knew  the  compliments  that 
are  paid  her.  Lord  Shipton  was  wildly  in 
love,  only  he  said  he  was  too  old." 

"What  a  sister  you  are!"  said  he,  in 
admiration.  "  I  never  heard  of  one  stick- 
ing up  so  splendidly  for  another  as  you  do. 
They're  generally  so  jealous." 

Katey  opened  her  fine,  soft  eyQS.  "  Sis- 
ters jealous !  Perhaps  up  in  London.  I 
don't  understand  their  ways." 

"  I  am  sure  you  don't,"  he  said,  eagerly. 
"  I  so  like  this  talking  to  you.  It  makes 
me  feel  so  pleasant.  Won't  you  come 
again,  and  pay  me  a  regular  visit  ?"  She 
looked  a  little  taken  back,  so  he  added, 
hastily,  "  And  I  like  to  hear  you  talk  of 
Miss  Polly.  You  do  it  so  nicely !" 

Here  was  something  to  take  home — a 
glorious  concrete  foundation  on  which  to 
build.  Her  heart  actually  leaped  Avithin. 
her,  and  her  cheeks  flushed. 

"  But  tell  me,"  said  the  young  man 
abruptly,  "  what's  this  about  you  and  that 
parson's  son,  that  Clarke,  I  think  they 
call  him  ?" 

"  Oh,  poor  Tom  !"  she  said  with  that  tone 
of  earnestness  that  so  became  her : . "  no  one 
minds  him,  or  me.  He  is  a  very  good, 
honest  boy — a  fine  fellow,  too." 

"  But  isn't  he  quite  a  countrified,  rustic 
sort  of  fellow — I  suppose  has  never  been 
out  of  this  parish  ?  He's  not  fit  for  you  !" 

"  Ah !  he  is,"  said  Katey,  pleadingly. 
"  'Deed  he  is.  He's  a  fine  spirit  under  all, 
that  noble  lad.  Fit  for  me  !  Surely  what 
am  I,  to  take  airs,  Mr.  Leader  ?  If  it  was 
Polly,  indeed — why  papa  says,  if  she  was 
sent  up  to  the  queen's  own  drawing-room, 
she'd  have  all  the  dukes  and  marquises 
running  after  her.  Many  of  the  great  ladies, 
he  says,  would  give  all  their  diamonds 
and  pearls,  for  her  eyes,  and  bright  com- 
plexion. Oh,  if  you  saw  her  dressed,  full 
dressed,  as  she  went  to  the  grand  ball  old 
Sir  Thomas  gave  not  long  before  he  died  ! 
Oh,  she  was  splendid  /" 

Katey  grew  so  brilliant  herself,  as  she 
dwelt  on  the  charms  of  her  sister,  that 
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Cecil    looked   at  her   with   an  admiration 
which  made  her  suddenly  change  colour. 

"  No,"  he  said,  suddenly  and  awkwardly, 
"  that  man  is  not  fit  for  you.  It  would  be 
throwing  yourself  away.  If  you  were  seen 
at  the  queen's  drawing-room  with  all  the 
jewels  and  dress,  which  a  mere  parson's 
son  couldn't  get  you,  but  which  a  rich 
husband " 

CHAPTER  XXIV.  A  QUARREL. 

AT  this  moment  the  Doctor  entered  sud- 
denly, and  with  indignation. 

"  What,  you  here  still !  Oh,  come  now, 
get  home,  girl,  where  you  should  have 
been  long  ago.  I  don't  like  this  kind  of 
thing  at  all,  and  I  can't  have  it.  I'm  trustee 
for  your  behaviour.  It's  wrong  :  and  fool- 
ish  " 

"But,  Peter  dear,  you  said  I  was  to  wait, 
and  that  you  were  coming  back " 

"  In  the  name  of  the  County  Court,  am 
I  to  be  tied  down  to  every  idle  word,  and 
guaranteed  against  being  dragged  off  down 
a  lane  to  see  some  poor  family  ?  I  wonder 
ye  haven't  more  sense.  Now  I  just  set  my 
face,  once  for  all,  against  this  sort  of  thing  ! 
And  I  say  it  to  your  face,  Mr.  Leader,  to 
whom  I  have  said  it  before." 

"  Then  it  wasn't  Miss  Katey's  fault — I 
detained  her.  She  is  not  to  blame  at  all." 

"  Then  you  are,  Mr.  Leader.  Oh,  I  am  not 
afraid,  Katey,  to  say  it  to  his  face,  I  am  a 
thrustee" — at  moments  of  excitement  the 
Doctor's  Macroom  pronunciation  would 
overpower  him — "  for  the  respectability  of 
my  children :  all  that  I  have,  beyond  a 
small  worldly  substance,  to  leave  them. 
I'm  no  duke  or  peer  of  the  rellum,  or  mar- 
quis or  bar'net ;  and  have  only  just  our  little 
margin  of  family  pride  to  take  care  of. 
Katey,  I'm  much  displeased  with  you  for 
this  ;  come  home,  child,  at  once." 

The  young  man  was  taken  back  at  this 
severity,  and  saw  that  Katey  was  a  little 
frightened.  We  may  suppose  the  Doc- 
tor was  seriously  angry  at  this  business. 
Certainly,  as  he  saw  her  down-stairs  he 
continued  the  severe  reprimand  that  he 
had  been  giving  her.  He  then  turned 
back,  and  went  into  the  room  again. 

As  Katey  opened  the  gate  a  young  man 
crossed  over  the  road,  and  with  a  flushed 
face  planted  himself  before  her.  It  was 
an  admirer — the  parson's  son.  "  Katey, 
Katey.  I  saw  you  go  into  that  officer's 
house,  and — by  yourself." 

Katey  had  a  strong  spirit,  as  will  be  seen 
later  in  this  narrative,  lying  hidden,  like 
metal  in  a  mine,  and  only  waiting  foreign 


action  to  bring  it  out.  This  prompted  her 
to  answer  independently,  for  she  resented 
the  suspicion.  But  she  thought  it  kinder 
to  say  hastily : 

"  Oh,  but  Peter  was  with  me." 

"  Peter  with  you  !"  cried  the  young  man, 
much  hurt :  "  why  I  saw  him  go  in  long 
after  you.  Why  will  you  not  be  open  with 
me?" 

Why  not,  indeed  ?  With  whom  would 
not  Katey  have  been  open,  even  with  the 
closest  ?  But  she  had  forgotten  that  little 
fact,  she  really  had.  And  she  was  woman 
enough  to  find  the  best  defence  in  exchang- 
ing defence  for  attack. 

"  This  is  uncalled  for,  and  cruel,"  she 
said;  "  I  cannot  tell  you  what  I  feel  to  a 
man  that  spies  upon  me.  What  have  I  to 
do  with  Mr.  Cecil  Leader  ?  It  is  Polly  who 
is  so  beautiful,  and  whom  every  one  that 
sees  her  admires.  He  is  dazzled  by  her, 
and  we  all  do  our  best  to  help,  for  you- 
know  well,  that  Polly  is  much  too  generous 
to  think  of  herself,  and  lucky  and  happy 
he  will  be  if  he  gets  her." 

"  Katey,"  he  said  excitedly,  "it  is  you 
who  are  too  generous  and  unselfish.  You 
do  not  know  what  is  going  on.  Do  you 
suppose  that  we  haven't  eyes  and  ears  ? 
Your  father  is  a  very  clever  man,  and  is 
playing  this  game  now,  and  does  not  care 
how  he  wins  it,  whether  with  her  or  with 
you.  I  have  been  watching,  and  wiser 
heads  than  mine,  too,  have  seen  what  his 
scheme  is  !  It  is  cold-blooded,  heartless ; 
it  makes  no  matter  which  of  the  two  this 
poor  feeble  boy  is  made  to  choose ;  either 
will  do,  and  either  must  be  sacrificed.  It  is 
notorious  over  the  place." 

"Have  you  done?"  she  said,  with  a 
trembling  voice,  and  a  flushed  cheek. 
"And  you  dare  to  slander  my  dear  father 
in  that  way?" 

"  I  don't  care  for  your  father  where  you 
are  concerned.  I  tell  you,  Katey,  I  am 
heartily  weary  of  the  life  I  live  here  in  this 
wretched  place,  with  its  monotony,  and 
pettiness,  and  gossip.  I  long  to  get  out 
into  the  free  open  world ;  to  the  grand 
colonies,  where  there  is  room  for  a  man 
to  stretch  his  arms,  to  work,  to  grow  rich, 
to  enjoy  life  ;  instead  of  dawdling  on  here, 
and  subsiding  into  a  curate !  I  hate  all 
this ;  and  you  know  well  that  there  is  but 
one  thing  that  reconciles  me  to  the  sacri- 
fice, and  that  is  the  hope  of  winning  you." 

The  colour  came  to  her  cheek. 

"  Sacrifice,  and  for  me,  Tom,"  she  said. 
"  We  want  nothing  of  that  sort.  It  is  un- 
kind of  you  to  speak  in  that  way  to  me." 
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"  Oh,  I  must  speak  the  truth,  it  is  much 
too  serious  for  me.  I  know  perfectly  well 
what  is  on  foot,  and  what  your  father  is 
about.  It  is  talked  of  all  over  the  place. 
It  is  just  as  that  racing  fellow  does,  Jasper, 
who  has  his  two  horses,  and  doesn't  care 
with  which  he  wins.  I  thought  Katey  was 
too  noble,  too  brave,  to  lend  herself  to  such 
a  scheme.  It's  not  worthy  of  you,  nor  of 
Doctor  Findlater." 

"  What;  sir  ?  Pray  what's  not  worthy 
of  me  ?"  said  a  voice  behind  them.  "  This 
is  fine  criticism,  Mr.  Tom  Clarke  !  What's 
that  about,  Katey  ?" 

"  Oh,  nothing,  Peter,"  said  she,  "  only  he 
doesn't  approve  of  my  going  in  to  see  Mr. 
Leader.  And  I  tell  him  that  he  has  no 
right  to  suspect  me,  or  to  impute  designs 
to  me  !"  Words  spoken  with  ebbing  and 
flowing  colour,  and  a  trembling  voice. 

"  No  more  he  has,  my  pet.  And  I  think 
it's  scarcely  called  for.  Now,  Katey,  say 
good-bye,  and  go  in  to  your  mother,  who's 
waiting  for  you.  There!"  And  Katey, 
haughty  as  a  princess,  walked  away  into 
the  house.  The  Doctor  looked  after  her  in 
smiling  abstraction.  When  the  door  had 
closed  on  her,  he  turned  sharply  on  the 
young  man ;  there  was  mischief  in  his  eye. 

"  See  here,  Mister  Clarke,  I  can  read 
you,  like  one  of  the  large  books  they  give 
to  old  weak-sighted  folk.  Now  this  won't 
do — plainly  and  above  board,  it  won't  do 
— you  mistake  your  footing." 

"  Doctor  Findlater,  what  can  you 
mean?" 

"  I've  seen  it  for  some  time — a  kind  of 
proprietorship.  It's  unmanly,  even  mean, 
Tom  Clarke.  I'm  surprised.  I  took  you 
for  something  above  that.  I  assure  you 
it's  hurt  me." 

"  This  is  quite  a  new  tone,  Doctor  Find- 
later,  but  I  can  understand  it.  I  am 
sharp  enough  to  see  the  reason.  Ever  since 
this  regiment  came,  it  has  been  only  too 
transparent,  not  only  to  me  but  to  the  whole 
parish." 

The  Doctor  turned  on  him  in  a  second ; 
perhaps  he  had  counted  on  this  very  speech. 

"  Stop  there,  sir — don't  say  a  word  more. 
Ah,  you've  shown  yourself!  How  dar' 
you  presume  t'  impute  such  a  thing  to  my 
spotless  child?  How  dar'  you?" 

"  Not  to  her,  nor  to  you " 

"  I  know  well  what  you  mean ;  what 
dirty  imputations  are  wrapped  up  in  that 
old  rag  of  an  excuse.  You'd  say,  sir,  be- 
cause we  cultivate  the  genteel  society  of 
military  men,  that  we're  scheming  to  catch 
them,  to  take  them.  My  poor  Katey  and 


Polly — my  sweet,  innocent  cherries  on  one 
stalk,  to  think  you  should  be  turned  into 
scheming  hacks  !  I  declare  the  notion  is 
comic,  so  it  is  !" 

"  I  assure  you,  you  misunderstand  me," 
said  the  young  man,  terrified  at  this  view. 
"  I  never  meant  it :  it  would  be  sacrilege." 

"  Oh,  leave  it  so,"  said  the  Doctor,  quietly, 
"  it's  gone  far  enough.  My  poor  Katey  ! 
To  come  from  such  a  quarter ;  on  you, 
above  all.  Now,  not  a  word  more.  It 
puts  the  matter  on  a  correct  footing.  See, 
my  good  boy,  I  don't  blame  you  ;  you  act 
according  to  your  lights.  But  it  qualifies 
the  preceding  position  altogether;  that's 
understood.  Touch  one  of  my  daughters, 
and  I  turn  porcupine,  with  quills  in  every 
direction." 

"  Just  answer  me,"  said  the  young  man, 
imploringly;  "  we  are  old  friends."  (There 
was  a  comic  expression  in  the  Doctor's 
face.)  "  Well,  I  mean  for  the  time  that 
you  have  been  here.  Just  say,  plainly, 
that  you  don't  mean  to  sacrifice  Katey  to 
this  poor,  rich,  weak  fellow " 

"  You're  very  forward,  sir.  Who  gave 
you  a  patent  to  make  such  inquiries ; 
and  inquiries  couched  in  the  most  offen- 
sive way  ?  But  you're  young,  my  poor  lad. 
I  am  ashamed  to  be  talking  to  you  as  I 
would  to  a  pundit.  But,  see  here,  as 
you've  chosen  to  accuse  a  daughter  of  mine 
of  scheming,  and  trying  to  entrap — yes, 
you  did,  sir!"  added  the  Doctor,  fiercely; 
"  don't  forget  yourself  more,  for  I  don't 
want  to  have  the  inconvenience  of  a  quarrel 
with  you  ;  but  after  an  impewtation  of 
that  sort,  the  preceding  intercourse  must 
be  abated.  That's  only  my  duty  as  a 
father.  Good-day,  sir." 


BELL-METAL. 

EVERT  one  has  read  about  the  enormous 
bells  made  in  Russia  and  China  ;  and  nearly 
every  one  has  some  acquaintance  with  the 
troubles  which  at  first  beset  the  two 
bells  cast  successively  for  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  at  Westminster.  But  there 
are  many  interesting  facts  connected  with 
the  tones  or  sounds  of  bells  which  are  not 
so  familiar.  Those  sounds  had  formerly 
much  more  importance  attached  to  them 
than  they  have  now.  A  firm  belief  existed 
that  the  sound  of  church  bells  would  drive 
away  thunder  and  lightning,  and  also 
repel  demons  and  evil  spirits ;  in  fact, 
these  were  parts  of  the  same  supersti- 
tion, seeing  that  the  production  of  thunder 
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and  lightning  was  attributed  to  the  male- 
volent agency  of  fiends.  The  bishops  of 
the  church  used  to  baptise  bells,  for  the 
purpose  (as  an  old  writer  expressed  it)  of 
"  driving  away  divils  and  tempests ;  and 
for  this  purpose  did  invite  many  rich  god- 
fathers, who  were  to  touch  the  rope  while 
the  bell  was  exorcised,  and  its  name  in- 
voked." Wynkyn  de  "Worde  presented  the 
matter  in  his  Golden  Legend  in  a  somewhat 
similar  form :  "  It  is  said,  that  the  evil 
spirytes  that  ben  in  the  region  of  th'  ayre 
doubte  moche  when  they  here  the  belles 
ringen  when  it  thondreth,  and  when  grate 
tempeste  and  rages  of  wether  happen,  to  the 
ende  that  the  feinds  and  wycked  spirytes 
should  ben  abashed  and  flee,  and  cease  of 
the  movynge  of  tempeste."  Brand  states 
that  at  old  St.  Paul's  the  great  bell  was 
rung  during  thunder-stonns  ;  and  some  of 
the  cits  of  those  days  were  credited  with  a 
belief,  that  when  that  bell  rang,  all  the  ale 
in  the  city  turned  sour.  At  Geneva,  just 
before  the  days  of  Calvin,  the  bells  of  the 
convents  were  rung  to  drive  away  spirits 
and  storms.  Fuller  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  theory ;  he  denounced  it, 
because  "  The  frequent  firing  of  abbey 
churches  by  lightning  confuteth  the  proud 
motto ;  for  it  appeareth  that  abbey  steeples, 
though  quilted  with  bells  almost  cap-a-pie, 
were  not  proof  against  the  sword  of  God's 
lightning."  Times  were  when  bells  were 
also  rung  during  eclipses,  to  drive  away 
the  malevolent  fiend  who  was  supposed  to 
hide  the  beautiful  face  of  the  sun  or  moon. 
It  was  a  very  frequent  custom  to  include 
a  rhymed  enumeration  of  these  and  other 
uses  of  church  bells  in  the  inscriptions 
they  bore.  One  English  form,  frequently 
adopted,  was  this  : 

To  call  the  folks  to  church  in  time — I  chime. 
When  mirth  and  joy  are  on  the  wing — I  ring. 
When  from  the  body  parts  the  soul — I  toll. 

But  more  generally  the  thunder  and  light- 
ning, or  the  evil  spirits,  or  both,  were  also 
included : 

Men's  death  I  tell,  by  doleful  knell  ; 
Lightning  and  thunder,  I  break  asunder ; 
On  sabbath  all,  to  church  I  call ; 
The  sleepy  head,  I  call  from  bed ; 
The  winds  so  fierce,  I  do  disperse ; 
Men's  cruel  rage,  I  do  assuage. 

They  assumed  a  more  compact  and  elegant 
form,  however,  in  some  of  the  Latin  mottoes, 
such  as  the  following  : 

Laudo  Deum  verum,  Plebem  voco,  congrego  Clerum, 
Defunctos  ploro,  Pestum  fugo,  Festa  decoro. 

Or  the  following,  in  which  the  couplets  of 
words  are  to  be  read  downwards  : 


Convoco    Signo    Noto      Compello    Concino    Ploro 
Armas       Dies      Horas    Fulgura      Festa        Eogos. 
Or  the  following : 

Funera  plango — Fulgura  frango — Sabbata  pango 
Excito  Lentos — dissipo  Ventos — paco  Cruciitos. 

There  is  one  story  of  a  bell  in  which 
the  protective  agency  is  very  positively 
asserted.  In  Durham  cathedral  it  was  a 
custom  a  few  years  ago  (and  perhaps  still 
is)  for  the  surpliced  choristers  to  ascend 
the  belfry -tower  on  the  eve  of  Corpus 
Christi,  and  sing  the  Te  Deum,  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  following  incident :  In  1429  a  fire 
broke  out  in  the  cathedral,  while  the  monks 
were  praying  at  midnight ;  it  raged  in  the 
tower  for  many  hours,  and  yet  the  belfry 
and  the  bells  where  almost  wholly  unin- 
jured. So  recently  as  1852  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  bells  of  Malta  were  ordered 
by  the  bishop  to  be  rung,  as  a  means  of 
driving  away  a  storm.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  ringers  in  a  French  belfry  are  said  to 
have  been  struck  with  lightning  while  ring- 
ing during  a  storm. 

The  sound  of  a  bell  depends,  of  course, 
on  many  different  circumstances  or  condi- 
tions. One  of  these  is  the  metal  of  which 
the  bell  is  composed.  The  mixed  metals 
or  alloys  illustrate  in  an  instructive  way 
the  differences  of  quality  which  result  from 
differences  in  the  proportion  of  ingredients. 
Copper  and  tin  produce  the  metal  bronze  ;. 
in  other  proportions  they  yield  speculum 
metal,  for  making  the  brilliantly  white 
reflectors  of  telescopes;  while  in  other 
proportions,  again,  they  furnish  bell-metal. 
The  Chinese  in  their  gongs  and  the  Euro- 
peans in  their  bells  have  seen  reason  to 
employ  pretty  nearly  the  same  kind  of 
metal.  There  is  always  much  more  copper 
than  tin ;  but  every  bell- founder  has  his 
favourite  recipe  in  this  matter.  Some 
adopt  simply  four  of  copper  to  one  of  tin ; 
some  thirty- two  copper  to  nine  of  tin.  Big 
Ben  has  about  twenty-two  of  copper  to 
seven  of  tin.  Mr.  Layard  found  at  Nine- 
veh bells  which  had  as  much  as  ten  parts 
copper  to  one  of  tin.  It  is,  therefore,  evi- 
dent that  no  very  great  amount  of  exact- 
ness is  necessary  in  this  matter.  It  is 
considered,  in  a  general  way,  that  an  extra 
dose  of  tin  improves  the  sound,  but  renders 
the  alloy  more  brittle ;  the  founder,  there- 
fore, establishes  a  balance  of  advantages 
according  to  his  judgment .  and  experience. 
When  a  large  bell  is  annealed  very  slowly, 
the  sonorous  quality  of  the  mass  is  im- 
proved. 

Bell-metal,  though  the  most  general,  is 
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not  the  only  material  for  bells.  Sometimes 
a  little  lead,  arsenic,  or  zinc,  is  added  to 
the  copper  and  tin.  It  used  to  be  a  fa- 
vourite idea  that  silver,  thrown  into  the 
melting  furnace,  improves  the  tone  of  a 
bell.  In  casting  the  tenor-bell  of  Laven- 
ham  church,  the  neighbouring  gentry,  after 
drinking  to  the  toast  of  "  Church  and  King" 
out  of  silver  tankards,  threw  the  tankards 
into  the  melting-pot.  Smaller  bells  have 
often  been  made  of  silver  alone,  as  if  to 
justify,  or  to  be  justified  by,  the  allusion  to 
"silvery  tones."  At  the  Strawberry  Hill  sale 
in  1842,  one  of  the  lots  consisted  of  a  very 
beautiful  silver  bell  made  by  Benvenuto 
Cellini,  for  Pope  Clement  the  Seventh ;  its 
exterior  was  chased  or  sculptured  with  a 
profusion  of  lizards,  grasshoppers,  flies,  and 
other  reptiles  and  insects ;  and  its  intended 
purpose  was,  by  its  silvery  sound,  to  drive 
away  all  obnoxious  assemblages  of  such 
creatures.  Among  the  oddities  of  this  sub- 
ject was  the  bequest  of  a  silver  bell  to  the 
school  at  Wreay  in  Sussex,  by  a  Mr.  Gra- 
ham, in  1661.  On  an  appointed  day  every 
year,  two  of  the  boys,  who  had  been  chosen 
captains,  were  to  sally  forth,  each  followed 
by  his  partisans,  distinguished  by  blue 
and  red  ribbons,  and  march  in  procession 
to  the  village  green ;  there  their  fighting- 
cocks  were  to  have  a  match ;  and  on  the 
result  of  this  match  was  to  depend  the 
honour  of  possessing  the  silver  bell  for  the 
next  twelve  months,  the  successful  captain 
bearing  it  away  suspended  from  his  hat. 
As  for  other  metals  besides  copper,  tin, 
and  silver,  it  is  known  that  steel  and  iron 
are  occasionally  used  for  church  bells. 
Such  bells  have  been  cast  in  Westphalia,  at 
Sheffield,  and  at  Dundyvan,  near  Glasgow. 
Steel  bells  are  lighter  and  cheaper  than 
those  of  bell-metal,  and  yield  a  rich  and 
brilliant  tone  ;  but  the  sound  is  said  to  be 
unable  to  penetrate  to  a  great  distance. 
Cast  iron,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  tin, 
has  been  tried ;  but  the  alloy  was  far  too 
brittle.  Glass  bells,  and  wooden  bells,  are 
also  talked  about ;  but  we  do  not  see  how 
the  former  could  bear  any  hammering  or 
clappering,  nor  how  the  latter  could  yield 
a  sound  worth  hearing.  One  of  the  mis- 
sionaries to  Fiji,  however,  has  described  a 
bell  or  sounding  instrument  made  from  the 
hollowed  trunk  of  a  tree,  like  a  trough, 
and  placed  on  a  coil  of  rope  or  some  other 
elastic  mass  on  the  ground ;  when  struck 
at  one  end  with  a  mallet,  it  gives  out  a 
sort  of  stifled  roar  which  we  are  told  could 
be  heard  twelve  miles  off. 

The  sound  of  a  bell  is  further  dependent 


on  size,  shape,  and  proportion.  The  familiar 
"  bell-shape"  is  not  a  mere  random  guess  or 
fancy.  It  has  been  found  by  experiment, 
after  comparing  sounding  bodies  shaped  like 
springs,  spirals,  hemispheres,  tuning-forks, 
gongs,  cylinders,  flat  plates,  &c.,  that  a  bell 
of  the  ordinary  shape,  and  of  the  same 
weight,  will  give  out  its  sound  to  a  greater 
distance  than  any  of  them  :  albeit,  some  of 
the  others  yield  rich  and  deep  tones.  In  de- 
scribing the  several  parts  and  proportions 
of  a  bell,  the  founders  speak  of  it  almost 
as  a  living  being,  with  its  head,  mouth, 
waist,  and  haunch.  Some  bells  are  made 
with  very  long  waists,  almost  cylindrical ; 
but  this  is  not  a  general  characteristic. 

As  to  the  actual  tone,  pitch,  or  musical 
note  of  a  particular  bell,  it  does  not  depend 
on  any  one  of  the  dimensions  singly,  but  on 
the  relation  between  the  diameter,  height, 
and  thickness.      The  larger  the  diameter 
the  deeper  the  tone,  height  and  thickness 
remaining  unaltered ;  the  thinner  the  metal 
the  deeper  the  tone,  diameter  and  height 
remaining  unaltered.      The    German  bell- 
founders  adopt  a  kind  of  average  rule,  main- 
taining certain  ratios  between  the  diameter 
of  the  mouth,  the  diameter  of  the  head  or 
upper  part,  the  height,  and  the  thickness  of 
metal;    and   a  certain  ratio  between   the 
weight  of  the  bell  and  the  weight  of  the 
clapper.  In  this  way  they  can  make  a  pretty 
good  guess  beforehand  at  the  tone  which  a 
bell  will  yield.     English  bell-founders  have 
ratios  of  their  own,  which  they  regard  in 
some  sense  as  trade  secrets.     In  practice, 
however,   there  are   often  unforeseen   and 
unexplained  difficulties  in  the  matter ;  the 
Royal  Exchange  bell,   for  instance,  is  said 
to  have  failed  in  yielding  either  the  pitch 
or  the  quality  of  tone  intended.     By  filing 
or  chipping  away  some  of  the  metal  at  the 
thickest   part,    called    the    "  sound-bow," 
where  the  hammer  or  clapper  strikes,  the 
tone  is  deepened ;  whereas  by  reducing  the 
diameter  of  the  lower  edge  it  is  raised. 
The  Great  Tom  of  Lincoln,  though  smaller 
than  the  great  bell  of  St.  Paul's,  is  heavier, 
on   account  of  its  greater  thickness,  and 
yields  a  higher  tone.    Connoisseurs  in  bell- 
science  aver  that  modern  church  bells  do 
not  throw  out  such  rich  penetrating  sounds 
as  the  bells  cast  many  centuries  ago ;  and 
they  attribute  this  to  the  pernicious  craving 
for  cheapness  which  is  notv  besetting  us. 
A  thin  large  bell  will  yield  a  note  of  the 
same   pitch   as   a   smaller  bell  containing 
greater  thickness  of  metal ;  but  the  tone  is 
poor  and  meagre.  The  monster  bell  at  Mos- 
cow, which  is  estimated  to  weigh  four  to  five 
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hundred  thousand  pounds,  never  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  hung  up,  and  therefore 
its  exact  pitch  cannot  be  accurately  stated. 
In  fact  it  can  only  have  a  crazy  pitch  at 
best,  seeing  that  there  is  a  broken  gap  in  it 
nearly  as  large  as  the  side  of  a  small  room. 
When  Dr.  Clarke  was  in  Russia,  he  asked 
permission  to  assay  or  analyse  the  metal 
of  which  the  bell  is  composed,  to  ascertain 
whether  silver  is  one  of  the  components, 
in  accordance  with  a  popular  theory ;  but 
his  request  was  not  complied  with.  About 
thirty  years  ago,  however,  the  late  Em- 
peror Nicholas  caused  an  analysis  to  be 
made :  when  it  was  found  that  the  metal 
consists  of  about  six  copper  to  one  tin,  with 
scarcely  any  trace  of  other  ingredients.  The 
bell  now  forms  a  sort  of  roof  or  dome  to  a 
tiny  chapel  excavated  underneath  it,  in  the 
pit  where  it  was  originally  cast.  As  to 
small  bells,  the  makers  are  credited  with 
the  observance  of  certain  rules  for  shape, 
size,  and  thickness,  according  to  the  pur- 
pose to  which  each  kind  of  bell  is  applied. 
In  the  days  when  the  postman's  bell,  the 
dustman's  bell,  the  muffin  bell,  and  the 
crier's  bell  made  a  greater  clatter  in  the 
streets  than  they  do  now,  each  kind  was 
said  to  have  a  pretty  uniform  tone  or  pitch ; 
and  it  may  be  that  some  such  uniformity 
is  observed  in  the  railway  bell,  the  dock 
bell,  the  ship  bell,  the  ostler's  bell,  the  sheep 
bell — though  we  cannot  vouch  for  it. 

As  the  sound  of  a  bell  may  be  made  of 
any  pitch  that  the  maker  pleases,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  all  the  notes  for  an  octave,  or  for 
many  octaves,  may  be  produced  ;  and  a  set 
of  bells  thus  becomes  a  musical  instrument. 
At  Antwerp  there  is  (or  was)  a  set  of 
thirty-three  in  the  cathedral  tower,  well 
attuned,  and  giving  forth  brilliant  sounds. 
Such  sets  of  bells  are  called  carillons  in 
many  parts  of  the  Continent.  They  are 
played  something  like  a  pianoforte.  The 
player  thumps  (for  mere  pressure  will  not 
do)  on  keys,  pellets,  or  movable  pegs ;  these 
keys  are  connected  by  bands  or  rods  with 
hammers,  and  the  hammers  strike  the 
bells.  For  the  bass  notes,  the  feet  tread  on 
pedals ;  but  the  treble  notes  are  played  by 
hand,  the  player  protecting  the  edge  of  the 
palm  with  a  leathern  shield.  Some  of  the 
carillons  have  as  many  as  fifty  bells ;  and 
some  are  played  by  clockwork,  like  the 
Apollonicon  of  former  days.  The  name 
carillons  is  occasionally  given  to  the  tunes 
played,  as  well  as  to  the  instrument  itself. 

There  are  some  curious  legends  about 
subterranean  bells,  invisible  bells  supposed 
to  be  ringing  by  some  mysterious  agency 


underground.  In  a  certain  parish  in  Not- 
tinghamshire, a  church  is  said  to  have  been 
swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake  in  the  days 
longlongago;  and  those  veritable  bells,  some 
of  the  rustics  declare,  can  be  heard  ringing 
at  Christmas.  Something  similar  is  claimed 
for  a  Westmoreland  parish — provided  the 
ear  be  placed  near  the  ground  on  a  Sunday. 
In  Lancashire,  there  is  another  instance, 
in  which  the  invisible  bells  choose  Christ- 
mas Eve  as  their  time  for  playing. 

Still  more  of  these  curious  old  beliefs  re- 
late to  invisible  bells  ringing  under  water. 
Once  upon  a  time,  a  ship  was  bringing 
some  church  bells  to  the  coast  of  Cornwall ; 
the  ship  was  wrecked  and  all  hands  lost ; 
and  there  are  the  bells  to  be  heard  in  the 
bay,  lifting  up  their  mournful  sounds  from 
the  sea  whenever  a  storm  is  coming  on. 
A  somewhat  similar  story  is  told  at  St. 
Ouen's  in  France;  where  the  fishermen 
refuse  to  go  to  sea  if,  on  putting  the  ear 
down  near  the  level  of  the  water,  they  hear 
the  invisible  bells ;  the  sound  denotes  bad 
weather  impending.  What  it  is  that  they 
really  do  hear,  possibly  a  scientific  man 
might  help  them  to  determine  ;  seeing  that 
there  are  many  peculiar  sounds  produced 
by  the  wind  in  certain  states  of  the  weather 
which  a  credulous  person  might  believe  to 
be  bell  sounds.  Many  persons,  in  danger 
of  drowning,  have  believed  that  they  heard 
the  sound  of  bells  while  they  were  under 
water.  There  was  a  Danish  sailor  some 
years  ago,  who,  after  being  immersed  some 
time,  and  then  rescued  from  imminent 
peril,  declared  that  he  heard  the  bells  of 
Copenhagen  just  before  he  lost  conscious- 
ness. In  another  case,  an  Englishman,  in 
a  somewhat  similar  predicament,  declared 
that  he  had  heard  sounds  as  if  "all  the 
bells  of  heaven  were  ringing  him  into  para- 
dise;" although  there  was  only  one  church- 
bell  within  half  a  dozen  miles,  and  that 
one  cracked.  Would  not  the  well-known 
efiect  called  "  singing  in  the  ears,"  when 
the  head  is  immersed  in  water,  suffice  to 
explain  these  marvels  ? 

BERCK-SUR-MER. 

THE  United  Kingdom  has  often  congra- 
tulated itself  on  being  composed  of  islands 
of  moderate  size.  The  reasons  for  this 
jubilation  have  mostly  been  the  protection 
from  foreign  enemies  afforded  by  the  sea, 
the  sustenance  and  wealth  derivable  from 
fisheries,  or  the  facilities  for  trading  by 
cheap  water-carriage  with  all  parts  of  the 
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world.  Less  frequently  have  joy  and 
thankfulness  been  expressed  for  the  health, 
and  the  consequent  vigour  of  mind  and 
body,  to  which  our  maritime  situation 
greatly  contributes. 

Even  when  the  result  is  acknowledged, 
the  cause  is  not  always  fairly  appreciated. 
We  are  aware  that  invisible  atoms  floating 
in  the  air,  breathed  in  or  absorbed  by  the 
human  body,  will,  after  a  time,  ferment,  as 
it  were,  and  leaven  the  whole  system,  till 
their  power  is  manifested  by  such  terrible 
disorders  as  small-pox,  cholera,  or  plague. 
Everybody  knows  that  divers  diseases  are 
catching,  although  mortal  eye  cannot  see 
how  they  are  caught.  But  everybody  does 
not  know  that  certain  invisible  particles  sus- 
pended in  certain  regions  of  the  atmosphere, 
breathed  in  and  absorbed  by  the  lungs  and 
the  skin,  are  antidotes  to  disease.  Instead 
of  poisoning  the  bodily  system,  they  purify 
it.  They  are  medicinal  in  lieu  of  being 
deleterious.  By  inhaling  them  you  may 
catch  a  sound  constitution,  just  as  by  im- 
bibing the  above  -  mentioned  miasms  you 
may  catch  a  pestilence. 

Now,  these  health- conferring  particles 
are  especially  given  out  by  the  sea.  They 
are  contained  in  various  proportions  (but 
always  contained  in  some  proportion)  in 
sea  air,  sea  produce,  and  sea  water.  We 
can,  therefore,  insure  their  beneficial  effects 
by  taking  up  our  residence  at  some  favour- 
able spot  upon  the  coast,  in  order  to  inhale 
sea  breezes,  adopt  a  full  proportion  of  sea 
diet  (fish  and  the  edible  sea  plants — it  is 
wrong  to  call  them  weeds),  and  frolic  in 
sea  baths.  It  is  this  fact  which  induces  us 
to  devote  a  few  columns  to  Berck-sur-Mer, 
or  Berck-by-the-Sea. 

This  Berck  is  a  village  lying  on  the  coast 
of  the  Department  of  the  Pas- de- Calais, 
France,  and  is  reached  from  the  Montreuil- 
Verton  railway  station  on  the  line  from 
Boulogne-sur-Mer  to  Paris.  By  a  lucky 
accident,  namely,  the  residence  at  Mon- 
treuil-sur-Mer  of  a  benevolent,  far-sighted, 
and  persevering  physician,  Dr.  Paul  Per- 
rochaud,  Berck  has  become  a  sanitary 
resort  to  which  hundreds  of  the  rising 
generation  will  owe,  not  merely  restoration 
to  health  and  strength,  but  life  itself. 

Although  sea-bathing  for  amusement  and 
cleanliness  has  been  practised  from  time 
immemorial  in  all  hot  and  temperate  coun- 
tries which  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  a 
sea,  sea-bathing  as  a  "  cure,"  or  mode  of 
medical  treatment,  is  an  English  invention 
of  recent  date.  Indeed,  so  long  as  scrofula 
was  a  "king's  evil,"  to  be  cured  "presto!" 


miraculously,  by  a  royal  touch,  what  need 
was  there  to  weary  one's  patience  and  shock 
one's  nerves  by  long  exposure  to  bluster- 
ing winds,  monotonous  and  even  distaste- 
ful food  and  drink,  cold  dips,  and  buffet- 
ings  with  chilly  waves?  But  faith  in  the 
touching  remedy,  as  a  royal  road  to  health, 
has  died  out. 

We  have  already  recorded  how  Dr. 
Russell,  in  a  book  published  in  1750, 
addressed  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and 
entitled,  De  Tabe  Glandulari,  seu  de  Usa 
Aqua3  Marinas  (On  Glandular  Disease,  or 
the  Use  of  Sea  Water),  gave  the  sea  its 
vogue,  which  has  ever  since  gone  on  in- 
creasing.* He  explained  its  virtues,  and 
made  it  the  fashion. 

Russell  could  hardly  guess  at  the  time 
that  his  ideas,  based  on  popular  instinct, 
would  be  confirmed  by  modern  science. 
Such,  however,  has  been  the  event ;  and 
now,  with  the  increasing  spread  of  know- 
ledge, the  sanitary  properties  of  the  sea 
are  as  anxiously  sought  in  France  as  ever 
they  were  in  England.  In  the  paper 
referred  to  we  have  already  recorded 
how  Dr.  Paul  Perrochaud,  in  combination 
with  M.  Frere,  after  successful  experi- 
ments on  several  little  patients,  obtained 
the  means  of  placing,  as  a  further  trial,  in 
a  private  house  on  the  beach  at  Berck, 
as  many  scrofulous  children  as  could  be 
attended  to  by  the  person  who  undertook 
to  board  and  lodge  them.  In  1858  and 
1859,  more  than  fifty  children,  of  both 
sexes,  sent  to  Berck,  were  completely  cured 
of  the  scrufulous  affections  under  which 
they  were  suffering. 

This  result  led  to  the  erection,  on  the 
beach  of  Berck,  of  a  wooden  hospital  for 
scrofulous  children,  containing  one  hun- 
dred beds.  Such  good  success  followed 
its  establishment,  that  there  now  stands  on 
the  beach  beside  it,  a  noble  building  of 
brick  and  stone,  called  L'Hopital  Napo- 
leon, capable  of  accommodating  with  ease 
five  hundred  and  four  children,  without 
reckoning  eighty  infirmary  beds.  At  the  pre- 
sent writing  it  contains  something  more  than 
three  hundred  patients :  all  poor  children 
sent  from  the  Children's  Hospitals  in  Paris. 
The  snug  and  comfortable  wooden  hospital, 
which  has  done  such  good  service,  to  our 
great  delight  is  suffered  to  remain.  In- 
stead of  being  pulled  to  pieces  and  removed, 
now  that  it  is  superseded  by  its  stately  neigh- 
bour, it  is  to  make  itself  useful  in  another 
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form,  namely,  as  a  Maison  de  Sante,  also 
for  the  resort  and  benefit  of  scrofulous 
children. 

The  Grand  Hospital,  as  has  been  stated, 
is  for  the  reception  of  poor  children  from 
the  Paris  hospitals ;  but  parents,  without 
being  actually  poor,  may  find  it  a  great 
boon  to  be  able  to  send  ailing  children 
to  a  seaside  infirmary,  where  they  will 
have  every  comfort,  with  first-rate  medical 
attendance,  for  a  franc  or  a  franc  and 
a  half  per  day,  at  most.  Take  the  cost  at 
forty  francs  a  month ;  that  makes  four 
hundred  and  eighty  francs,  or  less  than 
twenty  pounds  a  year — which  many  and 
many  a  parent  would  gladly  spare,  to  pro- 
cure for  a  sick  child  such  great  advan- 
tages. With  five  hundred  young  folks, 
then,  in  the  Hopital  Napoleon,  and  one 
hundred  in  the  Maison  de  Sante,  Berck 
can  accommodate  six  hundred  little  patients 
who  require  sea  air  either  for  their  re- 
covery, or  simply  to  keep  them  alive. 

Nor  is  this  all.  M.  Rothschild,  seeing 
what  has  been  effected,  has  bought  a  piece 
of  ground  on  the  beach,  and  is  building 
thereon  a  hospital  for  the  scrofulous 
children  of  Jewish  parents,  of  which  Dr. 
Perrochaud  is  to  be  the  medical  head. 
One  good  work  has  called  forth  another, 
and  it  possibly  may  not  be  the  last  of  its 
kind.  Moreover,  there  have  sprung  up, 
like  mushrooms,  sundry  chalets,  marine 
villas,  and  lodging-houses,  for  the  reception 
of  invalids  in  easy  circumstances,  repairing 
from  the  interior  either  for  the  benefit  of 
the  sea  and  good  medical  advice,  or  merely 
for  a  healthy  change.  In  consequence  of 
this  affluence  of  divers  strangers,  land  at 
Berck  has  doubled  and  trebled  in  value.  Dr. 
Perrochaud  now  resides  there  permanently, 
having  relinquished  his  practice  at  Mon- 
treuil-sur-Mer.  He  is  settled  in  the  midst 
of  his  work,  and  also  of  his  works,  on 
which  he  can  look  with  honest  pride,  and 
can  rejoice  in  the  results  of  unflagging 
perseverance  in  a  holy  cause.  It  is  not 
every  man  who  sets  a  good  thing  going, 
and  has  the  happiness  to  witness  its 
accomplishment. 

Before  describing  the  Hopital  Napoleon, 
we  will  mention  how  it  is  maintained  and 
worked.  The  funds  for  its  erection  and 
support  were  and  continue  to  be  supplied 
•  by  the  Assistance  Publique  of  Paris — a 
body,  which  may  almost  be  called  a  power, 
entirely  occupied  with  works  of  charity, 
and  principally  with  the  maintenance  of 
hospitals.  For  instance,  the  Hotel-Dieu, 
at  Paris,  is  one  of  its  many  establishments. 


The  Assistance  Publique  is  immensely 
rich.  One  item  of  its  revenues  is  the 
tenth  of  the  gross  receipts  (not  the  pro- 
fits) of  all  the  theatres  and  places  of  public 
amusement  in  Paris.  Every  evening,  whe- 
ther at  the  Grand  Opera,  the  snug  Athenee, 
or  the  modest  conjuring  room  of  Robert- 
Houdin's  successors,  the  tenth  part  of  the 
money  taken  is  set  aside  for  the  Assistance 
Publique.  Consequently,  when  that  body 
wants  to  do  good  deeds  grandly,  it  is  not 
stopped  by  want  of  cash. 

Again :  the  service  in  the  Hopital  Na- 
poleon is  not  performed  by  hired  nurses  or 
domestics,  but  by  sixty  Franciscan  Sisters 
of  Charity,  whose  zeal  and  self-devotion 
are  beyond  all  praise.  Of  course  they  act 
under  the  directeur,  the  able  and  cour- 
teous M.  Magdeleine,  to  whose  part  fall, 
as  his  title  implies,  the  general  manage- 
ment, housekeeping,  and  direction  of  the 
establishment.  Their  nursing  duties  and 
attendance  on  the  patients  are  guided  by 
the  medecin,  our  excellent  friend  Dr. 
Paul  Perrochaud.  Both  those  gentlemen 
are  handsomely  lodged  in  the  hospital,  in 
commodious  suites  of  apartments  facing 
the  sea,  the  directeur  on  the  first-floor,  the 
doctor  on  the  second.  The  third-floor  is 
occupied  by  employes.  The  almoner  has 
a  detached  residence,  or  presbytery,  in 
one  of  the  courts,  looking  out  on  the 
dunes.  The  workmen  (as  the  carpenter, 
the  plumber,  the  steam-engine  man,  the 
carter,  &c.),  are  also  lodged  in  separate 
buildings,  so  as  to  form  two  little  colonies 
by  themselves.  The  Sisters  of  Charity 
live  together  in  spacious  apartments  in  the 
facade  next  the  sea. 

Those  worthy  women  bear  the  brunt  of 
all  the  duties  and  all  the  hard  work  that 
are  possible  to  be  performed  by  female 
hands.  The  sister  who  acts  as  head  cook 
has  sisters  under  her  as  assistant  cooks, 
kitchen-maids,  and  scuillons.  They  have 
a  grand  kitchen,  which  might  pass  for  a 
vast  laboratory,  but  that  you  are  shown  a 
laboratory  proper,  close  to  a  well-stored 
surgery,  and  fitted  up  with  all  sorts  of 
vessels  and  stores,  for  the  making  of  medi- 
cinal drinks.  There  is  a  sister,  with  assist- 
ants, in  charge  of  the  linen,  which  is 
piled  in  racks  in  such  plenty,  that  steps, 
sliding  along  a  little  railway,  pass  from 
pile  to  pile  to  enable  it  to  be  got  at.  There 
are  sisters  also  to  take  care  of  the  clothing, 
the  little  blouses,  pantaloons,  waistcoats, 
and  the  like ;  for  the  children  are  clad,  as 
well  as  lodged,  fed,  and  nursed.  The 
clothing  department  is  down-stairs ;  the 
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linen  up-stairs,  for  the  sake  of  air.  Such 
an  enormous  stock  of  linen  implies  no  small 
amount  of  washing.  In  the  washhouse,  the 
sisters  do  everything,  rubbing,  wringing, 
and  hanging  out  to  dry.  Moreover,  the 
sisters  keep  school;  and  there  are  four 
school-rooms  in  all :  two  for  the  elder 
children  of  either  sex,  and  two  for  the 
little  ones.  In  the  school-rooms  are  a 
couple  of  "lits  de  repos,"  comfortable,  lea- 
ther-covered elastic  sofas,  for  children  to 
go  and  lie  down  upon,  when  their  backs  are 
tired  with  sitting  up.  Out  of  school-hours, 
the  sisters  supervise  and  direct  the  sports. 
The  little  patients  play,  fencing  gaily  with 
swords  of  lath,  or  going  through  a  mock 
fight  with  their  crutches,  either  in  the 
open  air,  weather  permitting,  or  in  the 
lofty  covered  gymnasiums  with  comfort- 
able stoves  to  warm  them,  and  floors 
thickly  covered  with  sand  to  avert  all 
danger  from  awkward  falls. 

Let  us  look  at  this  fine  hospital  from  the 
sandy  beach.  The  rising  tide  prevents  our 
taking  a  distant  view,  but  we  can  get  far 
enough  away  from  it  to  comprehend  its 
plan.  The  buildings  common  to  all  are  in 
the  centre ;  properly,  the  most  conspicuous 
of  these  is  the  handsome  church.  The  left 
portion  of  this  palace  of  charity  is  occu- 
pied by  the  boys,  the  right  by  the  girls ; 
one  side  answering  exactly  to  the  other. 
Every  building  and  room,  not  intended  for 
general  use,  is  repeated  in  impartial  dupli- 
cate. On  each  side  is  a  room  for  the  dress- 
ing" of  wounds  and  sores,  and  on  each  side 
a  letter-box,  for  the  free  use  of  children 
who  can  write  to  their  parents,  and  who 
will.  There  is  no  estrangement  of  the 
inmates  from  their  families.  Parents  can 
come  and  see  their  children,  with  the  direc- 
tor's cognisance,  whenever  they  choose. 
And  with  all  this  complete  separation  of 
the  sexes,  you  can  walk  throughout  the 
whole  establishment  without  going  out  into 
the  open  air.  The  several  departments  are 
connected  by  spacious  corridors,  not  open 
like  cloisters,  but  closed  with  windows ; 
which  windows  are  decorated  with  pots  of 
flowers.  Indeed,  flowers  constitute  one  of 
the  pleasures  of  the  place.  If  sufficient 
quantities  are  not  to  be  had  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, never  mind ;  they  are  sent  from 
Paris.  The  corridors  are  lighted  with  gas, 
made  on  the  spot,  from  six  in  the  morning, 
so  long  as  gaslight  at  that  hour  is  needed. 
In  short,  the  hospital  is  a  town  under  cover, 
inhabited  by  a  population  of  luxuriously 
maintained  and  almost-spoiled  children — 
and  that  purposely ;  because  spoiling  sick 


babes  and  feeding  them  well,  have  a  won- 
derfully curative  effect. 

To  these  comforts  we  would  suggest  one 
little  addition.  The  corridors  and  the  chil- 
dren's school-rooms  are  all  paved  with 
cement  or  stone.  It  is  true  that,  in  the 
school-rooms  there  is  a  wooden  bar  by  way 
of  a  footstool,  on  which  the  children  can 
rest  their  feet,  and  so  keep  them  from  con- 
tact with  the  chilling  pavement ;  but  this 
little  precaution  for  the  non-conduction  of 
vital  heat  from  the  extremities  is  hardly 
sufficient.  Moreover,  not  a  few  of  the 
sisters,  whether  through  their  habits  of 
early  youth,  or  as  an  act  of  discipline  and 
self-denial,  perform  their  service  barefooted, 
as  we  have  seen  Scotch  lassies  do  it.  Now, 
it  would  greatly  add,  not  merely  to  the 
comfort,  but  to  the  appearance  of  the  hos- 
pital, were  those  corridors  and  school- rooms 
carpeted  or  matted.  A  broad  coloured 
stripe  running  along  the  perspective  of 
those  vast  galleries  would  be  a  not  less 
effective  decoration  than  the  pleasing  lines 
of  flowers  and  verdure ;  while  it  would 
greatly  contribute  both  to  the  comfort  and 
the  noiselessness  of  passing  feet. 

It  will  already  have  been  made  evident 
to  the  reader  that,  notwithstanding  that  its 
mainspring  and  machinery  differ  so  widely 
from  those  obtainable  in  England,  the  H6- 
pital  Napoleon  well  deserves  a  visit  by 
Englishmen  engaged  in  the  administration 
of  similar  institutions.  Thus  it  is  a  wise 
although  an  obvious  arrangement  that  the 
dormitories  on  the  ground-floor  should  be 
appropriated  to  children  who  are  obliged 
to  use  crutches,  and  who  would  have  more 
or  less  difficulty  in  mounting  staircases.  In 
these  spacious  rooms,  as  elsewhere,  the  beds 
are  placed  very  far  apart ;  there  is  not  the 
slightest  approach  to  crowding,  nor  is  the 
faintest  bedroom  smell  perceptible.  So 
lofty  are  the  ceilings,  and  so  numerous  the 
windows,  that  the  insensible  ventilation 
suffices  to  keep  the  air  pure  at  night,  until, 
by  day,  a  few  windows  can  be  partially 
opened.  The  insensible  ventilation  is  further 
assisted  in  winter  by  the  fires  burning  in 
the  stoves  which  warm  the  rooms. 

Over  each  bed  is  a  card,  on  which  are  in- 
scribed the  number  of  the  patient,  the  Chris- 
tian and  surname,  the  special  affection  under 
which  he  is  suffering,  and  the  name  of  the 
doctor  who  attended  him  in  Paris.  The 
bedding  is  most  comfortable,  elastic,  and 
clean.  We  inspected  it,  mentally  applying 
the  test,  "  Could  we  sleep  well  in  such  a  bed 
ourselves  ?"  Answer,  "  Certainly,  yes." 
In  the  babies'  rooms  (children  under  three 
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or  four  years  of  age*),  the  beds  are  sur- 
rounded with  a  low  network,  to  prevent 
their  occupants  tumbling  out.  At  their 
head  is  a  little  iron  shelf,  on  which  to  de- 
posit supplies  of  herb- drinks,  as  well  as 
toys,  fruit,  and  other  sundries  in  which  all 
children  take  delight.  Necessarily,  the 
room  is  furnished  with  little  tables  and 
little  benches,  before  which  the  inmates 
can  sit  and  play  in  little  chairs.  Ac- 
cessories to  the  dormitories  are  curtained 
or  boxed-in  retreats  or  cabinets,  for  the 
use  of  the  sisters  on  service  for  the  night ; 
also  lavatories  fitted  up  with  enamelled 
basins  ingeniously  swinging  on  a  hinge,  so 
as  to  be  instantly  emptied  into  the  sink 
below.  To  each  patient  is  assigned,  and 
numbered,  his  own  private  towel,  sponge, 
and  brush. 

Admirable  is  the  swimming-bath,  which, 
during  winter,  is  filled  (by  the  steam-engine) 
with  warm  sea- water  three  times  a  week. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  spacious  conservatory  with 
a  pool  in  the  middle,  around  which  is  a 
framework  of  thrifty  plants,  while  flowers, 
drooping  from  tasty  vases,  hang  suspended 
from  the  transparent  roof.  Nor  is  warm 
sea-bathing  its  only  purpose.  On  Christmas 
evenings  and  other  winter  fetes,  the  bath 
being  emptied,  and  the  floor  well  dried,  the 
children  are  treated  either  to  Christmas- 
trees  profusely  hung  with  oranges,  or  to 
the  more  ideal  delights  of  dissolving  views 
and  the  magic  lantern. 

The  swimming-bath  does  not  supersede 
vapour  and  shower-baths,  after  using  which 
the  patients  retire  to  well- warmed  dressing- 
rooms.  The  little  children  have  likewise 
to  themselves  a  room  for  cold  sea  or  fresh- 
water baths,  each  bath  screened  by  a  marble 
partition,  and  each  bather  having  a  slab  of 
cork  to.  stand  on.  Indeed  all  ranks  and 
conditions  here  have  their  special  bath- 
rooms. 

Bathing  gives  an  appetite ;  which  leads 
us  to  the  refectories.  The  children  sit,  on 
benches,  on  one  side  only  of  the  tables, 
which  are  of  marble,  in  such  a  way  that 
they  all  face  the  middle  of  the  hall.  Each 
child  has  a  glass  engraved  with  the  initials 
A.  P.,  from  which  to  drink  excellent  Abbe- 


*  As  a  rule,  the  hospital  is  devoted  to  the  treatment 
of  children  not  less  than  four,  and  not  more  than  fifteen 
years  of  age.  As  the  exception,  a  certain  number  of 
children  are  admitted  at  two  years  old.  In  such  cases,  at 
four  years  old,  the  deformations  of  the  skeleton  have 
mostly  become  irremediable ;  consequently,  a  valuable 
therapeutic  measure  would  be  employed  two  years  too 
late.  Applied  in  good  time,  it  has  the  double  result  of 
preventing  osseous  deformities,  and  effecting  a  rapid 
cure. 


ville  beer  (the  regulation  beverage,  wine 
being  given  only  on  the  doctor's  special 
order),  a  knife,  foi«k,  and  spoon,  and  a 
napkin  folded  in  a  numbered  ring.  Their 
diet  is  choice,  liberal,  and  varied.  Twice 
a  week  there  arrive  from  Paris  provi- 
sions and  dainties  not  to  be  had  on  the 
spot  in  sufficient  abundance.  We  saw  in 
the  larder  and  store  -  rooms,  artichokes, 
brocoli,  and  preserved  fresh  vegetables 
in  plenty.  The  neighbourhood  supplies 
milk  and  fish  at  will,  the  latter  being 
especially  desirable  on  account  of  the  phos- 
phates it  contains,  fresh  herring  taking 
high  rank. 

The  patients'  day  is  laid  out  thus.  Chil- 
dren not  confined  to  bed,  rise  at  six.  This 
early  hour  is  fixed  to  give  time  for  their 
toilette,  and  especially  for  those  unable  to 
dress  themselves.  Breakfast  at  seven  j 
bread  and  milk,  once  a  week  chocolate. 
Half-past  seven,  mass  in  church.  Eight  to 
nine,  walks.  Nine  to  eleven,  baths  or  school. 
The  children,  as  far  as  possible,  have  two 
hours  schooling  per  day ;  from  nine  to  ten, 
and  from  one  to  two.  Eleven,  dinner ;  say, 
as  a  sample,  soupe  maigre,  roast  meat,  and 
stewed  prunes,  but  always  consisting  of 
three  different  dishes.  After  dinner  till 
one,  recreation,  in  the  form  of  play,  gym- 
nastics, gardening,  or  sewing.  The  autho- 
rities hold  that  for  children  under  nine,  the 
best  gymnastics  are  those  which  they  im- 
provise in  their  sports.  It  is  also  remem- 
bered that  the  bones  of  the  inmates  cannot 
without  danger  be  exposed  to  abrupt  or 
violent  movements.  One  to  two,  school. 
Two  to  four,  baths,  work  -  room,  colla- 
tion; bread  (sliced  by  machinery),  sea- 
soned either  with  butter,  cheese,  preserves, 
or  fresh  fruits.  Four  to  five,  religious 
instruction  and  reading.  Five  to  six,  walks. 
Six,  supper;  say,  soup,  boiled  meat,  and 
fresh  vegetables,  but  always  three  dishes. 
Half-  past  six  to  eight,  reading  or  re- 
creation, according  to  the  weather.  Eight, 
bed. 

The  hospital's  handsome  and  richly  de- 
corated church,  like  the  rest  of  the  esta- 
blishment, can  be  reached  by  all  the  pa- 
tients without  going  into  the  open  air. 
There  is  ample  room  there  for  everybody, 
healthy  and  sick,  high  and  low,  inmates 
and  strangers.  At  the  back  of  the  church, 
corresponding  with  the  sacristy,  is  a  room 
furnished  with  little  iron  bedsteads  fitted 
with  white  mattresses,  and  decently  draped 
with  white  curtains.  These  are  for  the 
reception  of  children  who  die  in  the  hos- 
pital, until  the  time  of  their  interment. 
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But  fortunately  the  great  majority  of  cases 
at  Berck  result  in  cures,  ever  since  the 
adoption  of  the  maritime  treatment  of  scro- 
fula in  childhood. 


THE  GRUB-STKEET  POET'S  VISION. 

BARDS  of  ancient  time  were  bless'd  with  visions, 
Did  not  Dante  see  again  his  Beatrice 
On  the  broad  golden  steps  of  Heaven  at  sunset, 
Calm  in  serenity  of  changeless  peace  ? 

Grub-street  now,  alas !  has  lost  such  seers, 
Bailiff- harpies  vex  its  garret  dwellers ; 
No  more  nectar  from  bright  Hebe's  beaker, 
Fills  the  rich  hogsheads  in  the  poet's  cellars. 

And  yet,  kind  angels,  how  I  flaunt  my  falsehood, 

Lo,  there  descends  a  gracious  vision.     See ! 

Where  the  huge  bow  of  the  proud  crescent  Quadrant, 

Bends  with  such  power  and  stately  majesty. 

Yes  !  look  in  yonder  gravely  rolling  chariot, 

In  Roman  triumph  to  a  poet's  seeming, 

There  sits  a  very  queen ;  but,  nay,  a  goddess, 

The  Venus  of  my  fifty  years  of  dreaming. 

How  like  the  face  of  her  from  whom  I  parted 
In  anger  thirty  weary  years  ago  ; 
Ah !  she  regards  me  not :  yet  would  she  know  me, 
Poor,  old,  and  worn  with  life's  rough  ebb  and  flow  ? 

Unchanged  her  face,  ye  gods  of  old  Olympus ! 
The  brow  of  Dian,  bright,  serenely  chaste, 
The  neck  of  Hebe,  eyes  of  Ariadne, 
The  zone  of  Venus  girding  round  that  waist. 

And  what  a  form  !     Oh,  never  Grecian  sculptor 
Shaped  out  a  Nereid  from  the  marble  stone 
Half  so  divinely  fair,  and  in  a  moment 
Dead  love  returns  and  claims  his  fallen  throne. 

From  a  high  mountain  you  have  seen  a  sunset 
Show  for  a  moment  through  the  parting  gloom, 
So  came  that  vision,  and  so  swift  its  passage, 
Then  deeper,  darker  spreads  the  boding  gloom. 

So  fades  the  rainbow  and  so  fall  the  roses, 
Life's  joys  are  only  shown  us  and  withdrawn ; 
Once  more  the  weary  tramp,  the  lonely  meal, 
The  drudging  labour  till  the  grey  of  dawn. 


ROLLICKING  DAYS. 

OUR  grandfathers,  or  perhaps  it  would 
be  better  to  say,  our  great-grandfathers, 
were  rollicking  boys  in  their  time.  They 
were  good  at  hunting,  good  at  fighting, 
and  more  than  good  at  drinking.  They 
lived  much  in  the  open  air,  did  not  smoke 
to  excess,  and  were  rough,  ready,  honest 
people,  who  despised  effeminacy,  scorned 
the  milk-sops,  or,  as  they  sometimes  called 
them,  the  Jenny  Jessamies,  for  preferring 
the  ladies'  chamber  to  the  fields  of  Diana 
or  Mars,  or  the  festivals  of  Bacchus.  Even 
so  recently  as  fifty  years  ago  hard  drinking 
was  the  rule,  and  abstinence  the  exception. 
Not  that  our  grandfathers  got  very  drunk ; 
it  was  a  point  of  honour  with  them  to 
drink  a  great  deal  without  becoming  in- 
toxicated, and  to  "carry  their  wine"  like 
gentlemen,  none  the  worse  for  an  extra 
bottle.  But  our  great-grandfathers,  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  drank  harder  than  their 


sons  who  came  after  them,  and  thought  it 
the  test  of  a  good  fellow  to  be  what  was 
called  a  "  three-bottle  man,"  to  "  leave 
no  heel-taps,"  never  to  shirk  the  liquor, 
or  be  the  first  to  propose  joining  the 
ladies.  In  the  words  of  Robert  Burns, 
he  was  considered  a  coward  loon  who  set 
the  example  of  breaking  up  the  party; 
and  he  who  could  imbibe  the  most  liquor, 
and  remain  erect  on  his  chair  after  all 
the  rest  of  the  company  had  fallen  help- 
less under  the  table,  was  "king  among 
them  a'."  In  those  days,  in  default  of  con- 
versation, which  was  sometimes  too  apt  to 
degenerate  into  quarrelsomeness  and  un- 
pleasant personalities,  a  song  was  found 
extremely  useful  to  keep  the  company  in 
good-humour.  He  who  could  sing,  and  would 
not  contribute  in  this  way  to  the  convi- 
viality of  the  company,  had  to  drink  a 
glass  of  salt  and  water  as  a  penalty  for 
contumacy,  or  was  expected  to  give  a  toast 
or  sentiment. 

This  ultra-bacchanalian  period  of  English 
social  history  may  be  said  to  have  com- 
menced with  the  Cavaliers,  during  the  Re- 
volution, and  to  have  been  continued  by 
them  during  the  Protectorate — not  only 
because  it  was  the  fashion,  but  because 
it  was  opposed  to  the  practice  and  the 
teaching  of  the  Puritans  and  Roundheads. 
It  remained  the  fashion  of  the  upper  and 
middle  classes  for  the  whole  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  and  so  late  as  the  Regency 
and  the  close  of  the  reign  of  George  the 
Third,  when  the  first  symptoms  of  a  much 
needed  reform  became  visible.  How  long 
the  fashion  lasted,  and  how  hard  it  was  to 
uproot,  appears  from  references  and  allu- 
sions in  the  literature  of  the  time.  Dean 
Ramsay's  amusing  Reminiscences  of  Scot- 
tish Life  and  Character  are  full  of  it.  "  No- 
thing," says  the  dean,  "  can  more  power- 
fully illustrate  the  deep-rooted  character  of 
intemperate  habits  in  some  families,  than 
an  anecdote  which  was  related  to  me  as 
coming  from  the  late  Mr.  Mackenzie,  author 
of  The  Man  of  Feeling.  He  had  been  in- 
volved in  a  regular  drinking  party.  He 
was  keeping  as  free  from  the  usual  excesses 
as  he  was  able,  and  as  he  marked  com- 
panions around  him  falling  victims  to  the 
power  of  drink,  he  himself  dropped  off 
under  the  table  among  the  slain,  as  a  mea- 
sure of  precaution.  Lying  there,  his  atten- 
tion was  called  to  a  small  pair  of  hands 
working  at  his  throat.  On  asking  what  it 
was,  a  voice  replied :  '  Sir,  I'm  the  lad 
that's  to  loosen  the  neckcloths.'  ' 

"  There  was,"  adds  the  dean  in  another 
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portion  of  his  little  book,  "  a  sort  of  fascina- 
tion in  ihe  supposed  dignity  and  manliness 
attached  to  powers  of  deep  potation,  and 
the  fatal  effects  of  drinking  were  spoken 
of  in  a  manner  both  reckless  and  unfeeling. 
A  well-known  laird  of  the  old  school  ex- 
pressed himself  with  great  indignation 
against  the  charge  that  hard  drinking 
actually  killed  people.  '  Na,  na  !  I  never 
knew  anybody  that  was  killed  with  drink- 
ing, though  I  have  known  some  that  died 
in  the  training  /' ' 

The  bacchanalian  songs  and  other  effu- 
sions of  the  rollicking  time,  now  happily 
departed,  form  a  curious  chapter  in  lite- 
rary history.  From  the  days  of  Sir  John 
Falstaff,  down  to  those  of  Captain  Morris 
of  the  Guards,  who  wrote  and  sang  songs 
for  the  congenial  spirits  who  met  round 
the  board  of  the  Prince  Regent,  when  that 
personage  was  the  arbiter  of  fashion  and 
taste,  the  convivial  songs  that  were  Avritten 
and  published  would,  if  collected  together, 
form  many  hundreds  of  volumes.  One  of 
the  very  earliest  of  English  drinking-songs 
was  written  by  John  Still,  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells,  in  praise  of  good  ale.  But  from 
the  date  of  that  composition,  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century  (the  bishop  was  born  in 
1542  and  died  in  1607),  no  convivial  songs 
or  ballads  of  any  note  or  merit  were  written 
in  praise  of  any  drink  but  wine.  Neither 
beer  nor  spirits  were  inspiring  enough 
to  prompt  a  song  or  a  ballad  that  was 
not  the  vilest  of  doggerel,  though  both 
the  Scotch  and  the  Irish  produced  some 
very  fair  compositions  in  praise  of  the 
whisky  that  the  Celtic  nations  love  so 
unwisely  and  so  well.  The  only  notable 
exception  that  I  have  been  able  to  discover 
is  in  Dibdin's  sea  songs  in  praise  of  the 
sailor's  beverage  "  grog."  Sack  and  sherry 
were  the  wines  first  in  favour  with  the 
convivial  poets,  and  after  them,  as  a  taste 
for  French  wines  sprung  up  among  the 
wealthy,  came  claret,  burgundy,  and  cham- 
pagne, as  the  themes  for  song;  but  no  one 
ever  wrote  in  praise  of  port  or  madeira. 
Claret  and  burgundy  continued  to  be  the 
chief  favourites  as  long  as  convivial  songs 
were  written  and  sung.  The  earliest 
songs  of  the  kind  were  modelled  more  or 
less  on  the  anacreontic  pattern,  and  made 
constant  mention  of  the  gods  and  goddesses 
of  the  heathen  mythology,  and  celebrated 
Bacchus,  as  if  he  were  a  real  divinity, 
whose  favour  was  to  be  won  by  copious 
libations  at  his  shrine,  and  who  looked 
upon  the  water-drinker  with  abhorrence. 

The  age  was  one   of   unblushing  vice 


and  effrontery,  mingled  with  false  pretence. 
Love  played  at  masquerade  ;  and  the  song- 
writers, deriving  their  inspirations,  not  at 
first  hand  from  Nature,  but  at  second- 
hand from  the  classical  writers  of  antiquity, 
whom  they  parodied,  made  every  lover  a 
shepherd,  in  a  court  dress  of  satin  or 
velvet,  with  gold  buttons  ;  gave  him  shoes 
with  silver  buckles,  a  curly  wig  a,  la  Louis 
Quatorze  or  Charles  the  Second,  and  a 
Greek  or  Roman  name.  Lovers  in  those 
days  had  no  such  honest  names  as  John  or 
Thomas,  or  Edward  or  Charles,  but  were 
all  Strephons,  or  Adonises,  or  Varros. 
Every  lass  was  an  Arcadian  shepherdess, 
with  dainty  shoes  and  ribbons  to  them, 
with  silk  stockings  and  spangled  robe  as 
short  as  that  of  a  ballet-dancer;  and  she,  too, 
instead  of  being  called  Mary,  or  Ellen,  or 
Margaret,  was  Chloe,  Phoebe,  Lesbia,  or 
Sophonisba.  To  judge  of  the  English  by 
their  bacchanalian  and  amatory  songs  at 
this  time,  they  might  have  been  ranked  as 
a  nation  of  pagans.  There  was  no  such 
thing  as  love  in  literature ;  but,  instead  of  it, 
Cupid  was  continually  shooting  his  "darts," 
rhyming  them,  as  well  as  aiming  them,  at 
"hearts,"  The  word  marriage  was  never 
mentioned  ;  but  the  happy  pair  went  to  "  the 
altar  of  Hymen. ' '  A  breeze  was  not  a  breeze, 
but  a  Zephyr ;  the  storm  was  Boreas,  the 
sun  was, Sol  or  Phoebus,  and  the  moon  was 
Cynthia,  Diana,  or  Luna.  Every  pretty 
girl,  if  not  a  shepherdess  in  a  dress  like  a 
ballet-dancer,  was  a  Venus  if  she  were 
kind,  and  a  Diana  if  she  were  coy.  Bacchus 
was  the  God  of  Drunkenness,  to  whom 
continual  appeals  were  made  to  drown  Care 
in  a  wine-butt,  or  a  bowl,  or  in  any  other 
way,  to  drive  him  out  of  the  world.  Of 
the  kind  of  song  that  was  most  in  favour 
at  this  time,  the  following,  by  Henry  Carey, 
author  of  Sally  in  our  Alley,  will  afford  a 
favourable — or  if  the  reader  pleases  an 
unfavourable — specimen : 

Bacchus  must  now  his  power  resign; 

I  am  the  only  god  of  wine. 

It  is  not  fit  the  wretch  should  be 

In  competition  set  with  me, 

Who  can  drink  ten  times  more  than  he ! 

Make  a  new  world,  ye  powers  divine, 
Stock  it  with  nothing  else  but  wine ; 
Let  wine  its  only  product  be ; 
Let  wine  be  earth,  and  air,  and  sea, 

and  oh,    drunken  and   selfish  poet,  if   ho 
meant  what  he  sang  ! 

And  let  that  wine  be  all  for  me ! 

The  bacchanalian  writers  sometimes  af- 
fected to  ignore  Venus  altogether.  Unlike 
Captain  Wattle,  who  "  was  all  for  love  and 
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a  little  for  the  bottle,"  they  were  all  for  the 
bottle,  and  despised  love  as  beneath  the 
majesty  of  their  manhood.  One '  of  the 
ultra- convivial  songs  of  the  time,  as  it  ap- 
pears in  an  excellent  and  now  scarce  collec- 
tion,* says  : 

My  temples  with  clusters  of  grapes  I'll  entwine, 
And  barter  all  joys  for  a  goblet  of  wine, 
In  search  of  a  Venus  no  longer  I'll  run, 
But  stop  and  forget  her  at  Bacchus's  tun. 

Another  anacreontic  declares  that  beauty 
when  it  grows  old  ceases  to  charm;  but 
that  nothing  so  true  can  be  said  of  wine  : 

Chloe's  roses  and  lilies  are  just  in  tlieir  prime, 
But  roses  and  lilies  are  conquered  by  time, 
But  in  wine,  from  its  age,  such  a  benefit  flows 
That  we  like  it  the  better  the  older  it  grows. 

One  of  the  most  noted  bacchanalian  poems 
brought  into  favour  in  the  time  of  King 
Charles  the  Second,  was  paraphrased  from 
Anacreon  by  Cowley,  and  is  a  composition 
not  consistent  with  modern  ideas,  except 
in  so  far  as  one  may  be  tempted  to  admire 
the  ingenious  perversity  which  pressed  all 
Nature  into  the  service  of  drink  : 

The  thirsty  earth  drinks  up  the  rain, 
And  thirsts  and  gapes  for  drink  again. 
The  sea  itself  (which  one  would  think, 
Should  have  but  little  need  of  drink) 
Drinks  twice  ten  thousand  rivers  up, 
So  full  that  they  o'erflow  the  cup, 
The  busy  sun  (and  one  would  guess 
By's  drunken  fiery  face  no  less) 
Drinks  up  the  sea ;  and  when  he's  done 
The  moon  and  stars  drink  up  the  sun. 
Fill  up  the  bowl  then,  fill  it  high  ! 
Fill  all  the  glasses  up,  for  why 
Should  every  creature  drink  but  I  ? 
Why,  man  of  morals,  tell  me  why  ? 

It  would  tend  neither  to  amusement  nor 
to  edification  to  go  through  the  weary 
catalogue  of  the  poets  who  degraded  their 
talents  or  their  genius  to  the  laudation  of 
drunkenness,  or  of  the  conviviality  which, 
without  intending  it,  very  commonly  and 
much  too  frequently  ended  in  helpless  in- 
ebriety. One  of  the  songs,  about  the  last 
of  its  race,  written  about  the  middle  of 
the  reign  of  George  the  Third,  when  the 
vice  was  in  its  full  vigour,  and  had  not  re- 
ceived the  slightest  beneficial  change  from 
a  superior  morality,  contains  a  chronolo- 
gical account,  true  or  false,  of  the  drinking 
capacities  of  all  the  kings  of  England, 
from  Charles  the  Second  to  the  youth  of 
the  prince,  who  was  afterwards  George  the 
Fourth,  of  delectable  memory. 

Upon  the  subject  of  English  Drinking- 
Songs,  it  has  been  justly  observed  by  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Plumptre,  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  a  collection,  published  in  1805, 

*  The  Convivial  Songster,  being  a  select  collection 
of  the  best  songs  in  the  English  language,  humorous 
and  satirical.  London :  J.  Fielding,  1782. 


just  as  the  drinking  habits  of  our  ances- 
tors were  beginning  to  give  way  to  more^ 
refined  and  civilised  tastes  and  customs," 
that  "  every  nation,  in  proportion  as  it  is 
civilised,  has  abolished  intemperance  in 
wine,  and,  consequently,  must  be  barbarous 
in  proportion  as  it  is  addicted  to  excess. 
The  remark,  I  am  rather  apprehensive, 
will  be  found  no  very  great  compliment  to 
the  people  of  this  kingdom.  We  are  apt 
to  place  good  fellowship  in  riot,  and  have 
but  too  natural  a  promptitude  in  imagining 
that  the  happiness  of  an  evening  is  pro- 
moted by  an  extravagant  circulation  of  the 
glass  ;  hence  are  our  songs  of  festivity  (as  I 
have  already  taken  notice),  fraught  with 
continual  encomiums  on  the  pleasures  of 
intoxication,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  bac- 
chanalian lyrics  perpetually  telling  us  how 
wonderfully  sensible  it  is  to  destroy  our 
senses,  and  how  nothing  can  be  more 
rational  in  a  human  creature  than  to  drink 
till  he  has  not  left  himself  a  single  glimmer 
of  reason  at  all.  But  if,  abstracted  from 
the  brutal  intention  of  our  drinking-songs 
in  general,  we  should  come  to  consider 
their  merit  as  literary  performances,  how 
very  few  of  them  should  we  find  worth  a 
station  on  a  cobbler's  stall,  or  deserving 
the  attention  of  an  auditory  at  Billings- 
gate !  The  best  are  but  so  many  strings  of 
unmeaning  puns  and  ill-managed  conceits, 
and  betray  not  more  the  ignorance  of  their 
encouragers  than  the  barrenness  of  their 
authors !" 

To  sit  six  or  seven  hours  over  the  bottle, 
drinking  for  drinking's  sake,  would  cer- 
tainly, if  there  had  been  no  intervals  in 
the  dreary  business,  have  required  the 
useful  services  of  the  boy  who  untied  the 
neckcloths  at  an  early  period  of  the 
evening.  To  prolong  the  bout,  and  create 
intervals  between  the  potations,  the  song, 
the  toast,  and  the  sentiment,  with  occa- 
sional speeches  interspersed,  were  both  de- 
sirable and  necessary.  The  mere  toper 
who  could  not  sing,  was  but  a  poor  bon 
vivant.  Accordingly,  the  art  of  singing 
was  considered  one  of  the  first  accomplish- 
ments of  every  one  who  aspired  to  be  a 
good  fellow.  The  compiler  of  the  Convivial 
Singer,  in  the  introduction  to  his  vqlume, 
gave  his  readers  some  very  sensible  advice 
upon  this  subject.  "  Though,"  says  he, 
"  a  fine  voice  is  very  delightful,  if  well 
managed,  yet  it  often  happens  that  in  a 
large  company  the  person  with  the  worst 
shall  give  the  greatest  pleasure. 


voice 


This  is  occasioned  either  by  a  happy  taste 
in  selecting  good  wTords,   and  giving  them 
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a  pointed  yet  easy  expression,   or  by  some 
humorous  peculiarity  in  the  singer.  .  .  . 
It  appears  to  be  a  first  principle  among 
those  who  understand  good  breeding,  and 
it  is,  indeed,  a  very  necessary  one,  not  to 
need  much  entreaty  to  sing.     There  is  no 
person  who  has  been  at  all  in  the  world, 
but  must  remember  the  frequent  chagrin 
he  has  seen  a  whole  company  thrown  into 
by  the  ill-mannered  obstinacy  of  an  indi- 
vidual.     If  we  go  into  society  it  is  our  duty 
to    be    conformable    and   good-humoured ; 
and  let  a  person's  voice  and  ear  be  ever  so 
indifferent,  it  is  very  possible  to  choose  a 
short  song  to  sing  as  a  specimen,  which  may 
at  once  put  an  end  to  entreaty  and  contro- 
versy, by  proving  a  want  of  ability .  This  dis- 
position to  oblige  establishes  the  reputation 
of  cheerfulness,  good  sense,  and  propriety ; 
the  reverse  must,  consequently,  have  the 
contrary  effect.     It  should  be  remembered, 
likewise,   that   to   sing  without  being  re- 
quested, is  equally  improper,  as  it  always 
makes   a   person  appear  vain,  and  some- 
times contemptibly  so."     This  worthy  and 
very  judicious  mentor  of  the  social  board, 
gave  nine  rules   for   singing,   on  each   of 
which  he  dilated  at  considerable  length ; 
and   all  of  which,  if  properly  studied  by 
the  young  ladies  of  the  present  century, 
would  be  as  useful  now  as  they  were  to 
the  gentlemen  of  the  early  days  of  George 
the  Third.      First,  to  pronounce  the  words 
articulately  and  with  a  proper  emphasis ; 
second,   to  open  the  mouth  and  give  the 
sounds  free  utterance ;  third,  not  to  pro- 
nounce words  that  begin  with  a  vowel  as 
if  they  began  with  a  consonant;    fourth, 
not  to  sing  beyond  the  natural  power  and 
compass  of  the  voice ;  fifth,  to  sing  from 
the  chest  and  not  from  the  throat ;  sixth, 
not  to  sing  through  the  nose ;  seventh,  to 
avoid  vulgarity  of  manner ;  eighth,  not  to 
be  too  fond  of  trills  and  graces  ;  and  ninth, 
to  sing  naturally  and  without  affectation 
of  any  kind.     This  last  rule  he  considered 
to  be  the  summing  up  of  every  rule  in  one. 
"To  be  simple   and   unaffected  in  voice, 
manner,  and  expression,  to  fall  naturally 
into  the  passion  of  the  song,  let  it  be  of 
what  kind  it  will,  and  to  execute  it  feelingly 
without  affectation,  grimace,  or  any  appa- 
rent efforts,    but   such   as    are   proper   to 
the  passion ;    this    is   to    be   an  excellent 
singer." 

Those  who  could  not,  or  would  not 
sing,  were  exonerated,  if  they  would  either 
tell  a  story  or  an  anecdote,  or,  as  we 
have  said,  would  favour  the  company 
with  a  toast  or  sentiment.  These  toasts, 


to  our  modern  way  of  thinking,  were 
not  always  very  decorous,  though  some- 
times they  were  so  moral  and  pious  that 
they  might  have  been  delivered  from 
the  pulpit.  A  few  of  those  most  in  favour 
at  the  convivial  parties,  where  politics  were 
not  allowed  to  be  mentioned,  may  be  cited, 
as  showing  the  spirit  and  the  manners  of 
the  time : 

The  honest  fellow  that  speaks  his  mind 
as  freely  when  he  is  sober  as  when  he  is 
drunk. 

The  lass  and  the  glass,  and  the  merry  good  fellow, 
Who's  always  good  company  when  he  gets  mellow. 

May  we  breakfast  with  Health,  dine 
with  Friendship,  crack  a  bottle  with  Mirth, 
and  sup  with  Contentment. 

A  hearty  supper,  a  good  bottle,  and  a 
soft  bed  to  the  man  who  fights  the  battles 
of  his  country. 

The  honest  fellow  that  loves  his  bottle 
at  night,  and  his  business  in  the  morning. 

A  good  horse,  a  warm  house,  a  snug 
estate,  and  a  pretty  wife  to  every  man  that 
deserves  them. 

May  we  draw  upon  the  Bank  of  Con- 
tent to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  Fortune. 

Among  the  political  toasts  (in  1782) 
that  "were  drunk  at  some  late  convivial 
and  patriotic  meetings,"  and  were  "  the 
production  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
characters  in  the  country,"  were  several 
that  would  not  be  inappropriate  at  the 
present  time,  if  it  were  the  fashion  to  pro- 
pose them.  Half  a  dozen  of  them  will 
suffice. 

May  Great  Britain,  like  a  tennis-ball, 
rebound  the  more  the  harder  she  is 
struck. 

The  friends  of  religious  toleration, 
whether  they  are  within  or  without  the 
Establishment. 

May  the  people  of  England  always 
oppose  a  bad  ministry,  and  give  vigour  to 
a  good  one. 

May  the  tree  of  British  liberty  be  fruc- 
tified by  American  independence. 

The  memory  of  our  brave  ancestors 
who  brought  about  the  glorious  revolution, 
and  may  a  similar  spirit  actuate  their  de- 
scendants. 

May  the  armies  of  Great  Britain  always 
be  successful  in  a  good  cause,  and  never 
mployed  in  a  bad  one. 

The  Americans,  who,  in  some  social 
respects,  retain  the  English  manners  of  a 
hundred  years  ago,  have  not  yet  wholly 
parted  with  the  custom  of  proposing  senti- 
ments. They  carry  it,  in  fact,  much  further 
han  the  English  ever  did  ;  for  they  bring 
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the  agencies  of  science  to  their  aid,  and 
flash  their  "sentiment"  along  the  electric 
wire.  The  President  does  not  attend  public 
or  private  dinners  during  his  term  of  office, 
unless  he  gives  them  himself;  but  his 
Secretary  of  State  and  other  secretaries  and 
high  officials  are  not  subjected  to  the  same 
etiquette.  If  invited  to  a  public  dinner — 
perhaps  a  thousand,  or  it  may  be  a  couple 
of  thousand,  miles  from  Washington — and 
they  find  it  inconvenient  to  attend  they 
send  a  sentiment,  in  the  shape  of  a  tele- 
gram, to  be  read  at  the  meeting  to  prove 
that  though  the  statesman  be  absent  from 
the  company  in  the  flesh,  he  is  present 
with  them  in  the  spirit,  and  sympathises 
in  the  political  object  which  has  brought 
them  together,  whether  it  be  that  the 
United  States  may  whip  all  creation,  or 
may  simply  annex  Cuba  or  Canada. 

The  old  convivial  spirit  is  fast  dying 
out,  and  drinking  songs  are  no  longer 
heard,  except  on  the  stage.  Gentlemen  do 
not  linger  over  their  wine ;  and  if  they  do, 
they  would  almost  as  soon  think  of  standing 
upon  their  heads  as  of  singing  a  song. 
Songs  are  left  to  the  ladies  in  the  drawing- 
room,  and  if  the  gentlemen  take  part  with 
them,  there  is  as  little  as  possible  of  con- 
viviality in  their  performance.  The  im- 
provement in  social  manners,  especially  as 
regards  the  abuse  of  wine,  is  great ;  though 
it  might,  perhaps,  be  wished  that  men  had 
become  temperate  in  their  liquor  without 
becoming  dull  arid  unsocial.  Anything 
more  dull,  more  formal,  and  in  the  main 
more  truly  unsocial  than  a  large  dinner 
party  at  the  present  day,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  imagine.  Our  ancestors  were  a  rougher 
generation  than  we  are ;  but  it  may  well 
be  admitted  that  with  all  their  roughness 
there  was  sometimes  a  very  great  deal  of 
hearty  good-humour,  as  well  as  good  fellow- 
ship ;  and  that  if  they  erred  on  the  side  of 
over- warmth,  their  sons  and  grandsons  have 
gone  towards  the  other  extreme,  and  have 
become  chilly,  if  not  positively  cold,  in 
their  social  intercourse. 


IN  THAT  STATE  OF  LIFE. 


CHAPTER  X. 

WE  must  now  return  to  Mortlands  and 
John  Miles. 

Lady  Herriesson  had  received  no  second 
letter  from  her  daughter ;  and  Sir  Andrew 
had  at  last  felt  it  necessary  to  insert  an 
advertisement  in  the  Times ;  but  of  so 
vague  a  nature  that  is  was  difficult  for  even 


those  who  knew  to  whom  it  referred  to 
recognise  Maud  in  the  description  given  of 
the  "missing  young  lady." 

One  Saturday  morning,  as  the  curate  was 
leaving  the  school,  the  mistress  said  to 
him: 

"  I  suppose,  sir,  you  have  heard  the 
news  about  Mary  Hind  ?" 

"  No— what  ?" 

"  She  is  to  be  married  to-day,  sir.  Mrs. 
Jones  came  from  Bristol  yesterday,  and 
chanced  to  meet  her,  and  Mary  told  her 
herself,  and  seemed  surprised  it  wasn't 
known  at  Mortlands,  for  she  said  she  had 
written  to  Miss  Pomeroy  long  ago ;  but  I 
suppose  the  letter  came  after  Miss  Pome- 
roy went,  or  you  would  have  heard  it,  least- 
ways  " 

The  good  woman  went  on  to  repeat  all 
that  Mrs.  Jones  had  told  her  as  to  Mary's 
good  fortune  ;  but  the  curate  lent  only  half 
an  ear  to  her  discourse.  His  thoughts  had 
shot  suddenly  into  a  side-groove,  whereby 
this  subject  connected  itself  with  the  one 
which  now  mainly  engrossed  him.  During 
the  past  fortnight,  nearly  everything  to 
which  he  tried  to  turn  his  attention  did  so 
connect  itself.  'Liza  was  seriously  dis- 
quieted about  her  master.  As  she  observed 
to  all  her  friends,  his  conduct  was  quite  un- 
natural. Whereas  he  was  always  wont  to 
praise  her  broths  and  bread-and-butter 
puddings,  he  now  never  noticed  what 
victuals  she  set  before  him.  If  the  neigh- 
bourhood was  still  in  a  state  of  ferment 
about  Miss  Pomeroy's  disappearance,  it 
may  be  imagined  what  far  deeper  interest 
that  subject  had  for  the  curate  whose  love, 
though  he  felt  it  to  be  irrational  and 
utterly  hopeless,  nothing  could  ever  de- 
stroy. At  first,  as  I  have  said,  he  tried  to 
believe  that  she  had  taken  refuge  with 
some  friend.  But  why,  then,  this  mystery  ? 
this  obstinate  silence  ?  She  was  of  age, 
and  might  insist  upon  choosing  her  own 
residence,  if  any  one  had  offered  her  a 
home.  She  had  not  a  farthing  of  her  own : 
that  he  knew,  for  she  had  told  him  so. 
What  course  had  she  taken  which  neces- 
sitated such  a  scandal  as  this  ?  Why 
should  she  be  at  such  pains  to  baffle  every 
effort  to  trace  her  hiding-place  ? 

The  school-mistress's  words,  then,  set 
John  thinking  on  the  old  subject,  only,  this 
time  with  new  matter  for  speculation.  The 
postmark  on  Maud's  letter  to  Lady  Her- 
riesson had  been  Bristol — yet  every  inquiry 
instituted  there  had  proved  fruitless.  Maud, 
he  knew,  had  heard  from  Mary  Hind — at 
least  so  she  had  told  him — only  three  or 
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four  days  before  her  flight.  If  so,  if  she 
had  received  a  letter  from  the  girl,  it  must 
have  been  the  one  notifying  to  her  former 
mistress  the  girl's  projected  change  of  con- 
dition. At  all  events  one  thing  was  clear : 
she  had  not  taken  service,  as  Miss  Pome- 
roy  had  given  him  to  understand  Mary 
was  about  to  do,  having  obtained  a  situa- 
tion mainly  through  the  instrumentality  of 
his  written  recommendation.  He  went  over, 
in  his  own  mind,  every  little  circumstance 
of  that  last  morning's  interview,  when 
he  had  chanced  to  pick  up  the  letter  Maud 
had  dropped.  He  recalled  now  the  fact 
that  the  letter  was  directed  to  M.  H.,  and 
remembered,  too,  the  momentary  look  of 
vexation  on  Maud's  face,  when  he  gave 
her  the  letter,  and  the  explanation  which 
she  had  tendered,  an  explanation  which 
then  had  seemed  so  perfectly  satisfactory. 
Putting  one  thing  with  another,  now,  how- 
ever, it  seemed  to  afford  some  possible  clue 
to  this  mystery,  though  so  slight  as  pro- 
bably to  break  in  the  unravelling.  How 
should  he  follow  it  up  ?  He  tried  to  re- 
member the  address,  stamped  in  blue  upon 
the  back  of  the  envelope,  but  he  could  not. 
The  only  thing  he  felt  nearly  sure  of  was 
that  the  post-town  was  Salisbury.  Now, 
in  Salisbury  lived  the  old  aunt  of  whom 
mention  has  been  already  made. 

Sitting  in  his  little  study  that  evening, 
with  the  notes  of  the  morrow's  sermon 
before  him,  he  found  his  thoughts  rebel- 
liously  wandering,  do  what  he  would,  until 
he  started  up  with  a  sudden  resolution. 

"  It  is  no  use  going  on  like  this-— I  will 
go  to  Bristol  on  Monday.  I  have  not  been 
absent  for  more  than  a  year.  The  vicar 
cannot  refuse  me  three  or  four  days.  .  .  .  See 
Mary,  and  learn  from  her  exactly  when, 
and  what  she  wrote  to  Miss  Pomeroy,  also 
whether  she  knows  anything  of  that  letter 
which  Miss  Pomeroy  said  was  from  a  lady 
engaging  Mary's  services.  ...  If  I  can  gain 
no  satisfactory  informajion,  then  I  will  go 
on  to  Salisbury,  to  my  aunt's,  and  see  what 
I  can  do  there.  Anyhow,  I  believe  it  is 
better  for  me  than  remaining  here,  doing- 
nothing." 

After  this,  he  was  able  to  turn  to  his 
sermon,  and  to  perform  his  duty  the  fol- 
lowing day  with  more  concentration  of 
mind.  He  said  nothing,  either  to  Lady 
Herriesson  or  to  any  one  else  of  his  object : 
he  simply  notified  to  the  rector  that  he  had 
urgent  reasons  for  wishing  to  absent  him- 
self for  some  days  ;  undertaking  to  be  back, 
at  latest,  on  the  following  Saturday.  And 
early  on  Monday  morning  he  set  out. 


At  Bristol  he  met  with  a  disappointment 
which  might  almost  have  been  foreseen. 
The  newly-married  couple  were  away,  at 
Weston-super-Mare  :  they  would  not  be 
back  till  the  Wednesday :  so  John  made 
up  his  mind  to  follow  them.  He  did  not 
reach  Weston  till  so  late,  however,  that  he 
thought  it  best  to  delay  seeing  Mary  till 
the  next  morning  ;  when  he  found  her  all 
smiles,  and  blushing  red  roses  at  the  unex- 
pected sight  of  the  curate  on  the  beach. 
In  less  than  ten  minutes  he  had  gained 
the  information  he  needed.  Mary  had 
never  heard  of  a  situation  :  there  never 
had  been  any  question  of  one  between 
Miss  Pomeroy  and  herself.  She  had 
written  to  the  young  lady  to  announce  her 
engagement,  and  had  received  a  kind 
letter  in  reply,  which  she  was  able  to  show 
John  Miles — its  date  being  of  importance — 
and  then  she  had  heard  no  more,  until  the 
few  lines  came,  enclosing  the  letter  to 
Lady  Herriesson.  This  Mary  had  posted, 
as  she  was  desired,  and  would  have  pre- 
served a  strict  silence  on  the  subject,  but 
for  the  curate's  urgent  and  searching  in- 
quiries. She  could  not  resist  them.  The 
Reverend  John  Miles  had  been  the  girl's 
second  conscience  for  the  last  four  years. 
When  she  came  to  learn  that  her  dear 
young  mistress  was  missing,  and  the  anxiety 
that  prevailed  on  her  account,  she  told  him 
at  once  all  she  knew.  It  was  little  enough : 
and  yet  sufficient  to  strengthen  the  grow- 
ing suspicion  in  John's  mind.  The  cover 
of  this  letter  (without  date)  Mary  had  not 
kept ;  but  she  had  had  the  curiosity  to  ex- 
amine the  postmark,  and  she  felt  very  cer- 
tain it  was  Salisbury. 

Here,  then,  were  the  facts  John  had  eli- 
cited. First,  that  two  days  prior  to  the 
one  on  which  she  told  him  that  Mary  had 
found  a  situation,  Maud  had  received  and 
answered  the  girl's  letter  Avhich  announced 
her  marriage.  Consequently,  there  could 
not  be  a  doubt  that  Maud  had  purposely 
deceived  him.  What  had  been  her  object  ? 
Secondly,  the  letter  which  came  from 
Salisbury,  and  was  directed  to  M.  H.,  was 
clearly  not  meant  for  Mary  Hind.  Thirdly, 
Miss  Pomeroy's  lines,  enclosing  the  letter 
to  her  mother,  which  she  had  sent  to 
Bristol,  evidently  to  avoid  being  traced  by 
the  postmark,  had  come  also  from  Salis- 
bury. John  Miles  had  no  longer  any 
doubt  that  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Salisbury  she  was  to  bo  found.  And, 
moreover,  a  suspicion  of  the  truth,  or  of 
something  very  like  it,  was  now  taking 
possession  of  his  mind.  He  knew  Maud's 
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character ;  he  knew  that  nothing  was  more 
likely  than  that,  when  she  had  fled  from 
her  step-father's  house,  it  should  have  been 
with  the  determination  to  work  for  her 
own  bread,  and  no  longer  to  eat  the  bread 
of  idleness.  And  he  began  to  perceive 
how  his  certificate  to  Mary  Hind's  cha- 
racter might  have  been  turned  to  account. 
If  resolved  to  support  herself  by  entering 
service  in  any  capacity  whatsoever,  Miss 
Pomeroy  would  certainly  do  so  under  an 
assumed  name.  It  seemed  very  probable 
to  Miles,  as  he  thought  the  matter  over  in  the 
train,  that  she  should  have  adopted  that  of 
her  former  maid.  At  all  events,  having  such 
very  slight  materials  to  guide  his  inquiries, 
he  made  up  his  mind  that  they  should,  in 
the  first  instance,  take  this  direction. 

John's  aunt  lived  in  the  Close  at  Salis- 
bury. Mrs.  Hicks  was  a  widow  of  inde- 
pendent means,  an  excellent,  charitable 
woman — charitable  in  the  highest  sense  of 
the  term — who,  though  she  had  lived  out 
of  the  world  all  her  life,  possessed  the  rare 
virtue  of  indulgence  to  the  weaknesses  of 
those  who  had  been  otherwise  tried  than 
herself.  The  dangers  that  beset  beauty,  bril- 
liant talents,  rank,  and  wealth — these  had 
never  been  hers :  she  had  had  her  share 
of  difficulty  and  sorrow,  no  doubt ;  but 
her  troubles  had  not  hardened  the  ground 
whereon  they  had  fallen  like  the  frost,  but 
had  rather  softened  it,  like  the  dew,  to 
receive  and  nourish  the  good  seed  dropped 
there.  She  was  now  very  infirm,  and  had 
had  one  or  two  serious  attacks  within  the 
last  few  years,  which  had  left  her  in  a 
condition  requiring  the  greatest  care 
and  watchfulness.  Her  old  maid-servant, 
Martha,  a  good,  kindly  soul,  was  not  much 
fitted  for  any  service  requiring  prevision, 
suggestion,  or  indeed  any  departure  from 
the  narrow  treadmill  of  duties  which  she 
had  faithfully  performed  for  years.  She 
was  a  humble-minded  woman,  revering  her 
mistress  (as,  indeed,  did  all  the  servants), 
and  affording  as  great  a  contrast  to  Mrs. 
Rouse,  in  all  ways,  as  could  be  met  with 
in  the  county  of  Wilts.  Mrs.  Hicks  was 
much  attached  to  John,  and  had  the  highest 
opinion  of  him,  and  by  many  he  was  looked 
upon  as  her  heir ;  but,  as  the  deceased 
Hicks  had  left  several  nephews,  it  was 
doubtful  whether  the  widow's  sense  of  jus- 
tice would  permit  her  to  endow  her  own 
kith  with  the  fortune  left  her  by  her  hus- 
band. However  this  might  be,  she  always 
bade  John  consider  her  house  as  his  home ; 
and  whenever  he  afforded  himself  a  holiday 
it  was  hither  he  came. 


It  had  not  been  possible  for  him  to  an- 
nounce his  coming  ;  and  when  he  drove  up 
late  on  Tuesday  evening  to  the  little  gabled 
house  in  the  Close,  his  arrival  was  the 
pleasantest  of  surprises  to  the  old  lady. 
He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  tell  her 
everything,  as,  indeed,  under  the  circum- 
stances, he  could  hardly  avoid  doing.  Be- 
sides, her  long  knowledge  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood might  materially  assist  his  in- 
quiries. She  heard,  of  course,  with  asto- 
nishment a  narration  so  far  removed  from 
all  her  experience,  and  she  was  shocked  by 
it ;  but  the  feeling  uppermost  in  her  mind 
was  one  of  pity  for  the  unhappy  girl  who 
had  been  led  to  take  this  extraordinary 
step. 

"  How  much  the  poor  young  woman 
must  have  suffered,  my  dear  John,  before 
she  could  have  brought  herself  to  do  such 
a  thing !  .  .  .  .  And  so  you  have  no  other 
clue  than  that  the  postmark  was  '  Salis- 
bury'?" 

"  ISTone.  I  think,  if  I  were  to  see  the 
name  of  the  place,  I  might  know  it.  And, 
perhaps,  I  might  recognise  the  writing. 
At  least,  I  remember  its  striking  me  as 
peculiar  —  like  what  I  imagine  foreign 
hands  to  be — fine  and  cramped  ;  but  then, 
no  doubt,  every  foreign  governess  writes  a 
hand  of  that  sort,  so  that  is  not  much  clue. 
...  I  will  go  to  the  post-office  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  get  them  to  give  me  a  list  of  the 
places  near  this  that  send  their  letters  into 
Salisbury.  I  will  also  speak  to  the  police, 
and  see  if  they  can  help  me;  but  it  is 
rather  working  in  the  dark." 

The  inspector  proved  to  be  a  remarkably 
intelligent  man.  The  whole  of  the  next 
day  was  occupied  in  prosecuting  inquiries 
in  different  directions.  John  had  obtained 
an  accurate  description  of  Maud's  dress. 

"You  expect  the  young  lady  has  gone 
into  service,  sir  ?  If  so,  it  is  probable  she 
will  have  got  rid  of  her  clothes.  We'll  go 
round  to  the  slop-shops  and  find  out  if  any 
things  of  the  sort  described  here  have  been 

sold  there  within  the  last  few  weeks 

If  we  find  them,  we  are  sure  we  are  on  the 
right  track,  at  all  events.  Then  about  the 
post,  sir ;  if  they've  any  observation  at  all, 
they  ought  to  know  such  a  hand  as  you 
describe,  coupled  with  the  name  on  the 
cover.  There  ain't  so  many  bags  from 
the  neighbouring  houses  and  villages  after 
all." 

The  inspector's  efforts  were  crowned 
with  success.  John  accompanied  him  to  the 
shop  where  the  woman  distinctly  remem- 
bered the  circumstance  of  Maud's  coming 
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there  early  one  morning  about  a  month 
back,  and  selling  the  only  costly  garments 
upon  her,  while  she  bought  others  of  a 
simple  kind,  together  with  a  bag  full  of 
linen  which  had  been  carried  for  her  to 
the  station  by  the  shop-boy.  The  lad,  being 
questioned,  could  not  tell  for  what  station 
the  young  woman  had  taken  a  ticket,  nor 
were  porters  or  station-master  able  to  throw 
any  light  on  the  subject ;  but  here  the 
post-office  stepped  in.  Out  of  all  the 
houses  whose  bags  were  sent  direct  to  the 
Salisbury  office,  a  certain  number  only 
were  on  this  line  of  rail.  Their  names 
were  submitted  to  John :  he  selected,  after 
some  hesitation,  four  or  five,  and  among 
these  Beckworth  House  happened  to  be 
the  only  one  that  sent  out  envelopes 
stamped  in  blue  on  the  back.  After  this, 
the  description  of  Mrs.  Cartaret's  hand- 
writing, which  was  well  known  at  the  post, 
removed  any  further  doubt ;  and  the  in- 
formation, furnished  by  those  tradesmen 
who  served  her,  as  to  the  constant  changes 
that  took  place  in  her  maids,  pointed 
at  once  to  the  direction  which  John's 
search  must  first  take.  Early  the  following 
morning  he  put  himself  into  the  train  for 
Beckworth ;  and,  after  an  interview  with 
the  station-master,  who  not  only  remem- 
bered the  fact  of  Maud's  arrival,  but, 
being  a  friend  of  Mr.  Dapper's,  had  heard 
that  gentleman's  jealous  sneers  touching 
his  master's  admiration  for  the  young 
woman,  and  the  "  pretty  way  "  in  which 
they  "carried  it  on"  together,  after  ob- 
taining, in  short,  more  information  than  he 
had  bargained  for,  John  Miles  walked 
slowly  up  to  the  house,  heavy  at  heart, 
awkward,  and  ill-at-ease.  Now,  that  the 
difficulties  of  his  undertaking  were  appa- 
rently overcome,  he  felt  that  they  were,  in 
reality,  only  beginning.  What  should  he 
say  to  the  sheep  who  had  wandered  from 
his  fold  ? 

CHAPTER  XI. 

"  COME  !  off  with  you,  young  man  !" 
cried  Mrs.  Rouse,  taking  a  rapid  survey  of 
the  stranger,  from  the  crown  of  his  soaked 
hat  over  a  well- splashed  "  Inverness," 
down  to  the  muddy  boots  that  encased  his 
huge  feet.  "  Don't  be  a-bringing  of  your 
dirt  in  here.  We  don't  allow  no  followers. 
We've  trouble  enough  with  Mary  Hind, 
without  that."  « 

"  May  I  speak  with  you  a  minute, 
ma'am  '?  I  am  the  clergyman  of  her  parish, 
through  whose  recommendation — I  believe 
— she  got  this  place." 


"  Oh  !  Is  that  it  ?  Well,  I  beg  your 
pardon,  sir — I  didn't — please  to  walk  this 
way.  I  can't  say  as  the  young  woman's 
much  credit  to  the  parish.  I'm  just  wor- 
ried out  o'  my  life  by  her.  I  wish  to  good- 
ness," she  continued,  as  they  reached  the 
housekeeper's  room,  and  she  shut  the  door, 
"  I  wish  to  goodness  she  had  never  set  her 
foot  here ;  and — meaning  no  disrepect  to 
you,  sir — I  can't  say  as  she's  a  bit  fit  for 
service,  though  she  may  have  done  well 
enough  in  your  school.  But  we  don't 
want  no  schollards  here,"  added  Mrs. 
Rouse,  with  a  lively  sense  of  the  injury 
which  Maud's  accomplishments  in  this  line 
had  wrought. 

"  I  can  quite  understand — I  am  afraid 
that  she  made  a  mistake  in  entering  ser- 
vice," said  Miles ;  (and  had  he  been  the 
oldest  diplomatist,  he  could  have  said  no- 
thing better  calculated  to  mollify  Mrs. 
Rouse).  "It  is  to  try  and  induce  her  to 
return  to  her  friends  that  I  am  come 
here." 

"  You'll  find  it  precious  hard  work  I 
expect,  sir,  but  I  only  hope  you'll  succeed. 
The  girl  is  an  artful  hussy,  that's  what 
she  is,  sir,  who  turns  all  the  men's  heads, 
and  the  sooner  she's  packed  off,  the  better. 
If  I'd  had  my  way,  she'd  ha'  been  off 
before  now,  in  double-quick  time ;  but 
Mrs.  Cartaret  is  that  taken  with  her 
parleyvousing,  she  can't  see  the  plain 
truth,  nor  won't,  till  it's  too  late — that's 
my  belief." 

"  You  are  mistaken,"  said  John,  hur- 
riedly, and  he  felt  himself  colouring,  as 
he  spoke,  which  made  him  worse.  "  The 

firl  is  not  what  you  believe   her   to  be. 
he  is  not  artful :  believe  me — I  know  her 
well.      But  you  cannot  be  more  anxious 
than  I  am  that  she  should  quit  a  situation 
for  which — she  is  altogether  unfit." 

"  Then,  may  I  be  so  bold  as  to  ask  why 
you  recommended  her,  sir?"  said  Mrs. 
Rouse,  sharply  ;  and  she  enjoyed  the 
triumph  of  witnessing  the  curate's  inability 
to  parry  this  home-thrust.  He  fidgeted 
about  on  the  black  horsehair  chair,  and 
looked  uncomfortable.  Then,  with  a  sort 
of  sublime  pity,  she  continued :  "  But  Lor' 
bless  you,  sir,  I  don't  blame  you.  How 
was  you  to  know  ?  I  suppose,  now,  you 
thought  in  the  school  that  butter  wouldn't 
melt  in  her  mouth  ?  She's  not  a  young 
woman,  now,  as  you'd  expect  to  be  encou- 
raging a  young  gentleman,  as  his  inten- 
tions can't,  in  course,  be  honourable— 
a- kissing  in  passages,  and  a- carrying  on 
shameful — you  wouldn't  expect  it  ?  No ; 
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but  you  mark  my  words,  she  is  up  to  a 
little  game  here,  sir,  as  you'll  find  she'll 
not  readily  give  up.  If  she  do,  I'll  give 
you  leave  to  say  she's  not  artful,  and  call 
me  a  fool  into  the  bargain." 

John  Miles  was  certainly  not  a  man  to 
take  on  trust  anything  a  woman  like  Mrs. 
Bouse  might  insinuate.  He  was  indignant 
at  the  woman's  vulgar  malignity,  which  it 
was  not  difficult  to  surmise  had  its  root  in 
jealousy ;  and  he  would  ask  for  no  expla- 
nation of  her  words.  But,  nevertheless, 
could  such  things  as  he  had  heard  at  the 
station,  and  now  again  from  Mrs.  Rouse, 
could  such  things  be  said  without  some 
foundation  ?  It  was  scandal ;  but  what 
could  have  given  rise  to  such  scandal  ?  He 
felt  perplexed.  Mrs.  Rouse,  in  the  mean 
time,  was  examining  his  nose,  and  specu- 
lating whether  he  drank. 

"  Will  you  tell  her  that  I  am  here  ?"  he 
said,  quietly,  at  last.  "  I  hop"e  to  prove  to 
you  that  you  are  wrong.  I  have  veiy  little 
doubt  that,  after  a  short  conversation  with 
me,  Mary  Hind  will  see  the  advisability  of 
returning  to  her  friends." 

Ten  minutes  later  Maud  entered  the 
room.  She  looked  pale  and  worn ;  but 
there  was  a  hard,  set  look  about  the  mouth 
which  told  of  struggle  and  resolution. 
The  first  shock  of  finding  herself  tracked 
(and  by  Miles,  too,  of  all  men  !)  had  un- 
nerved her.  She  had  sat  down  with  her 
head  between  her  hands,  after  Mrs.  Rouse 
had  left  the  room,  and  had  thought  how 
she  should  meet  him ;  what  she  should 
say  ;  above  all,  what  she  should  do.  And 
then,  at  last,  she  had  risen,  and  like  a 
hunted  stag  brought  to  bay,  had  turned  to 
face  her  pursuer. 

Mrs.  Rouse,  in  the  mean  time,  resorted 
to  one  of  those  expedients  for  obtaining  an 
exact  knowledge  of  what  passed  in  the  in- 
terview between  Mary  Hind  and  the  red- 
nosed  parson,  which  she  probably  defended 
at  the  bar  of  her  own  conscience,  upon 
the  principle  of  "  the  end  justifying  the 
means."  In  the  still-room,  which  adjoined 
the  housekeeper's  room,  where  Miles  was 
now  waiting,  was  a  deep  cupboard,  the 
back  of  which  had  been  a  door,  communi- 
cating between  the  two  rooms,  across  which 
shelves  had  been  nailed.  When  the  cup- 
board-door stood  open,  therefore,  every- 
thing that  passed  in  the  housekeeper's 
room  could  be  most  distinctly  heard ;  and 
Mrs.  Rouse,  cognisant  of  this  fact,  always 
jealously  kept  it  locked.  Upon  this  occa- 
sion, after  locking  herself  into  the  still- 
room,  she  noiselessly  applied  a  key  from 


the  bunch  at  her  side  to  the  cupboard 
lock,  and  having  opened  it,  she  posted 
herself  so  that  no  word  of  what  followed 
escaped  her. 

Miles  came  forward  quickly,  and  took 
Maud's  hand.  He  was  more  moved  than 
she  was,  and  could  not  speak  for  a  moment 
or  two ;  it  was  she  who  began. 

"  How  did  you  trace  me  ?  And  why  ? 
It  would  have  been  kinder  not  to  do  so. 
What  is  the  use  of  it  ?  I  am  resolved  not 
to  go  back  to  the  house  of  my  step-mother's 
husband." 

"  Miss  Pomeroy.  I  have  no  right  to 
inquire  what  causes  led  to  your  leaving  it ; 
but " 

"But  I  wish  you  to  know  them.  I  left 
it  because  my  life,  which  had  long  been 
miserable,  became  insupportable  when  I 
refused  to  exchange  it  for  a  yet  worse 
slavery.  You  know  something  of  that,  Mr. 
Miles.  The  taunts  to  which  I  was  sub- 
jected, drove  me  to  take  the  step  I  did,  one 
which  I  don't  in  the  least  regret,  one  from 
which  I  will  not  go  back.  I  prefer  work- 
ing for  my  bread,  even  as  a  menial,  to 
being  dependent  on  the  charity  of  a  man 
who  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal  that  I  was 
a  burden  on  him.  Now,  Mr.  Miles,  you 
know  all." 

John  had  by  this  time  completely  re- 
covered his  self  -  possession,  He  spoke 
earnestly,  almost  sternly,  and  became  en- 
nobled, as  he  always  did,  when  carried 
away  by  the  sheer  force  of  the  words  he 
held  himself  bound  to  utter. 

"  Who  placed  you  in  that  position  ?  Was 
it  your  own  act  ?  Do  you  remember  our 
conversation  on  the  subject  of  duty  ?  You 
have  abandoned  yours.  You  have  left  that 
state  of  life  to  which  you  were  called,  to 
embrace  one  with  other  duties  which  were 
never  meant  for  you.  And  the  manner  in 
which  you  have  done  this  is  utterly  un- 
justifiable." 

"What  duties  did  I  abandon?  Who 
wanted  me?  Their  sole  object,  as  I  told 
you  long  ago,  was  to  get  rid  of  me.  They 
would  have  been  too  glad  had  I  run  away 
with  any  man  of  five  thousand  a  year.  But 
because  I  ran  away  to  earn  my  own  bread, 
and  because  I  am  resolved  to  continue 
working,  their  pride  will  suffer.  That  is 
all." 

"Even  admitting  what  you  say  to  be 
;rue  (though  I  believe  Lady  Herriesson 
las  suffered  much  on  your  account),  it 
does  not  affect  the  question.  We  have  a 
duty  to  our  own  conscience  which  can 
never  depend  on  the  conduct  of  others." 
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"  I  have  done  nothing  my  conscience  re- 
proaches me  with,"  she  said,  doggedly. 

"  Then  if  you  maintain  that  you  are 
justified  in  taking  this  step,"  he  continued, 
"  why  all  this  concealment  ?  Why  cause 
Lady  Herriesson  so  much  unnecessary 
anxiety?" 

"  Because  it  was  useless  to  wound  her 
pride,  and  create  a  disturbance  by  an- 
nouncing my  determination  of  earning  my 
own  bread.  I  wrote  to  let  her  know  I 
was  well  and  happy,  which  was  more  than 
I  could  have  done  had  I  been  the  wife  of 
Mr.  Durborough,  as  she  wished." 

"  And  was  it  true,  Miss  Pomeroy  ?  1 
doubt  it.  You  look  far  from  well,  and  I  can- 
not believe  that  you  are  happy  in  a  position, 
among  a  set  of  people,  so  utterly  unlike 
anything  you  have  been  used  to,  and  who 
regard  you  with  mistrust.  Is  not  this  true  ? 
I  gather  it  from  what  that  vulgar  woman 
said  to  me  just  now." 

'_'What  did  she  say? "asked  Maud, 
quickly,  looking  up  into  his  face. 

"  She  seemed  to  be  very  anxious  you 
should  go." 

"  I  shall  not  go — I  shall  not  go,  if  it  de- 
pends upon  me.  I  may  be  driven  away, 
of  course,  if  you  insist  on  telling  my  step- 
mother where  I  am;  but " 

"  Be  advised,  Miss  Pomeroy,  and  avoid 
all  the  pain  and  scandal  of  an  explanation 
in  this  house,  by  quietly  leaving  at  once. 
I  will  see  Mrs.  Cartaret,  and  take  the  odium 
of  this  upon  myself." 

"  And  where  should  I  go  ?  For  return 
to  Mortlands  I  never  will." 

"  As  a  temporary  measure,  I  propose 
that  you  should  take  refuge  with  an  old 
aunt  of  mine  at  Salisbury,  who  will  re- 
ceive you  as  a  mother.  You  can  write  to 
Lady  Herriesson  from  there  ;  you  can  dis- 
cuss your  future  plans,  and  nothing  need 
ever  be  known  of  your  having  been  in  ser- 
vice. Believe  me,  this  is  the  wisest  course 
now  to  retrieve  the  past." 

She  shook  her  head.  "  I  do  not  wish 
to  retrieve  the  past  as  you  call  it.  No, 
Mr.  Miles,  I  am  grateful  to  you  for  all 
your  interest  in  me,  and  I  dare  say  you 
are  right.  Perhaps  it  would  be  the  wisest 
course,  but  I  can't  pursue  it  for  all  that. 
I  cannot  leave  this  house  unless  I  am  com- 
pelled." 

"  But  this  is  sheer  madness.  Why  create 
an  unnecessary  scandal  ?  Of  course,  I 
must  let  your  mother  know  where  you  are. 
If  Sir  Andrew  comes  down  here,  and  has 
an  interview  with  Mrs.  Cartaret,  a  distress- 
ing, and  to  you  most  humiliating,  scene 


must  follow.  Why  not  avoid  this  while 
there  is  yet  time  ?" 

"  Because,  if  you  must  know  the  truth, 
I  have  promised.  I  have  given  my  word 
that,  for  a  certain  time,  nothing  should  in- 
duce me  to  leave  Mrs.  Cartaret  of  my  own 
free  will." 

He  looked  at  her  for  a  moment  with  a 
pained  wonderment,  and  began  fiddling 
with  the  pens  on  the  table. 

"  You  mean  that  you  made  such  a  pro- 
mise to  Mrs.  Cartaret  ?  Leave  me  to  ex- 
plain  " 

"  It  is  not  to  Mrs.  Cartaret  I  made  the 
promise." 

"  To  whom,  then  ?"  Here  he  split  a  pen 
in  two. 

"  That  you  must  excuse  my  saying.  It 
is  enough  that,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly, 
I  have  made  such  a  promise.  I  am  sure 
you  are  the  last  person  whb  would  have  me 
break  it." 

Poor  John  felt  as  if  a  dagger  had  been 
driven  into  him,  somewhere  near  his  heart. 
To  whom  could  the  girl  have  made  such  a 
promise  ?  To  whom  but  to  the  man  Mrs. 
Rouse  had  alluded  to,  and  whose  name 
Miles  had  heard,  as  common  gossip  at  the 
railway  station,  coupled  with  Maud's  ? 
The  station-master's  words  and  the  house- 
keeper's yet  coarser  insinuations,  like  horrid 
phantoms,  which  no  force  of  reason  will 
dismiss,  had  haunted  him  ever  since,  and 
now  they  rose  up  stronger  and  blacker, 
allying  themselves  to  Maud's  vague  avowal 
in  his  distressing  perplexity.  He  wiped 
the  cold  perspiration  from  his  brow,  as  he 
stood  there,  leaning  one  clumsy  hand  on 
the  green-baize  cloth  of  the  table  in  the 
centre  of  the  room,  shuffling  about  with 
his  feet,  and  looking  into  her  face  with  such 
piteous  anxiety  as  must  have  touched  her, 
but  that  her  eyes  were  turned  towards  the 
window.  Throughout  the  interview,  in- 
deed, it  was  notable  how  Maud,  unlike  her 
old,  fearless  self,  seemed  to  avoid  meeting 
Miles's  gaze.  Once  or  twice  she  turned 
suddenly  towards  him,  and  their  eyes 
flashed,  as  it  were  :  otherwise  she  kept  hers 
doggedly  fixed  upon  the  laurels  outside  the 
window.  She  sat,  with  her  arms  folded, 
and  never  changed  her  position.  Miles 
stood  during  the  whole  interview. 

"  Miss  Pomeroy,"  he  said,  in  a  husky 
voice,  at  last,  "  does  the  person  to  whom 
you  made  such  a  promise  know  the  truth  ? 
Is  it  possible  that  he,  or  she,  should  hold 
you  to  it,  if  the  simple  facts  of  your  false 
position  here  are  made  known  ?  No  one 
with  a  grain  of  right  feeling  could  wish 
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you  to   remain   here    under   the   circum- 
stances." 

"  Listen  to  me,  Mr.  Miles.  I  have  already 
told  you  I  don't  want  to  leave  this  place. 
You  think  it  impossible  I  should  be  happy 
here,  in  what  you  call  my  '  false  position.' 
You  do  not  remember  how  wretched  I  was 
before  I  came  here.  In  spite  of  some  draw- 
backs, I — I  have  been  happier  here  than  I 
have  ever  been  before.  The  servants' 
jealousy  and  vulgarity  are  but  small  evils 
compared  with  the  great  kindness  I  have 
met  with  from  Mrs.  Cartaret.  I  feel  that  I 
am  of  real  use  to  her.  I  never  felt  in  the 
course  of  my  life  that  I  was  of  any  use  to 
any  one  before.  I  was  very  nearly  going 
yesterday,  but — but  I  consented  to  stay, 
and  now  I  must  stay.  If  it  depends  upon 
myself,  Mr.  Miles,  I  cannot  leave  her.  And 
if  you  are  kind,  you  will  keep  my  secret, 
and  let  me  fight  my  own  way." 

He  walked  to  the  window  and  then  to 
the  mantelpiece :  he  took  up  his  hat  and 
set  it  down  again :  he  could  not  remain 
still ;  and  Maud's  eyes,  unconsciously,  kept 
following  the  large  islands  which  his  muddy 
boots  left  upon  Mrs.  Rouse's  carpet.  Sud- 
denly he  stopped  opposite  to  her. 

"  Miss  Pomeroy,  what  you  ask  is  quite 
impossible.  Forgive  me,  but  I  must  speak 
out.  As  clergyman  of  your  parish,  it  would 
be  sinful  in  me  to  let  any  false  delicacy 
prevent  my  doing  so.  By  pursuing  the 
course  you  seem  bent  upon,  you  are  incur- 
ring a  great  danger ;  you  are  imperilling 
that  which  is  a  woman's  most  precious 
possession — your  reputation." 

She  started  up,  her  cheeks  suddenly 
a-flame,  and  looked  at  him  indignantly, 
without  speaking.  He  went  on  at  once : 

"  That  woman  knows  my  object  in 
coming  here,  and  she  predicted  that  I 
should  find  you  resolute.  I  will  not  insult 
you  by  a  repetition  of  what  she  said.  It  is 
enough  that  your  persistence  in  remaining 
will  be  misconstrued.  If  you  will  not  save 
yourself,  therefore,  by  leaving  this  at  once, 
quietly  and  without  explanation,  as  can 
easily  be  managed,  I  must  save  you  in 
spite  of  yourself.  I  must  tell  Mrs.  Car- 
taret all." 

"  No,"  said  Maud,  passionately.  "  I  will 
not  have  it.  She  will  imagine— ^never  mind 
what.  If  you  choose  to  go  and  tell  Sir 
Andrew,  you  can,  it  may  be  your  duty, 
and  by  to-night's  post  I  will  write  to  him 
myself,  and  say  that  nothing  will  ever 
induce  me  to  return  to  his  house,  and 
therefore  he  had  better  leave  me  in  peace. 
That  may  be  your  duty,  I  repeat,  but  it 


certainly  cannot  be  your  duty  to  interfere 
with  me,  here,  and  I  must  insist  upon  your 
not  speaking  to  Mrs.  Cartaret." 

"  I  think  you  forget  by  what  means  you 
obtained  this  situation  ?"  said  John,  speak- 
ing very  slowly.  "  I  have  clearly  a  right 
to  tell  Mrs.  Cartaret  that  the  certificate 
she  received  in  my  handwriting  had  no  re- 
ference to  the  person  who  entered  her 
service." 

Maud  covered  her  face  with  her  hands, 
and  burst  into  tears.  At  the  same  instant 
the  door  opened,  and  Mrs.  Cartaret  entered. 
The  housekeeper,  afraid  that  her  clerical 
bird  would  escape  without  matters  coming 
to  a  crisis,  had  only  waited  to  hear  Maud's 
reiterated  declaration  that  she  could  not 
leave  Beckworth  by  reason  of  her  promise 
to  some  one,  and  had  then  hastened  up  to 
her  mistress,  breathless,  bursting  with  im- 
patience to  communicate  as  much  as  she 
could  understand  of  what  she  had  over- 
heard, and  almost  incoherent  in  the  attempt 
to  do  so.  The  girl  turned  out  to  be  some  sort 
of  lady,  who  had  done  something  dreadful 
somewhere,  and  had  run  away,  and  come 
here  under  a  false  name,  and  was  clearly  no 
better  than  she  should  be.  What  had  Mrs. 
Bouse  always  said  ?  Now,  it  turned  out  that 
the  creature  couldn't  and  wouldn't  leave  the 
house  because  she  had  promised  Mr.  Lowndes 
to  stay !  This  last  shaft  carried  home. 
What  ?  La  miserable  had  said  that  ?  Had 
confessed  that  she  had  made  a  promise  to 
mon  fils  ?  that  she  had  a  secret  understand- 
ing with  him  ?  Ah  !  mais  c'est  un  peu 
trop  fort !  She  must  see  to  this.  And, 
regardless  of  her  dressing-gown  and  slip- 
pers, she  threw  a  shawl  over  her  grey  hair, 
and  ran  down-stairs.  As  she  turned  the 
handle  of  the  door  she  caught  Miles's  last 
words. 

"  What  does  this  mean?"  she  cried,  in 
her  high  treble,  walking  straight  up  to  the 
speaker,  and  fixing  her  bright  black  eyes 
upon  him.  "  What  does  all  this  mean, 
sir  ?  Who  is  this  young  woman  ?  She 
comes  to  me  with  a  false  character,  does 
she  ?  Who  is  she,  sir  ?" 

"  She  will  tell  you  herself,  inadam," 
murmured  the  curate,  feeling  that  the 
avowal  would  come  better  thus. 

"  Mrs.  Cartaret" — Maud  brushed  the  hot 
tears  away,  and  strove  to  speak  calmly,  as 
she  turned  towards  the  excited  old  lady — 
"  Mrs.  Cartaret,  I  see  you  already  know  the 
worst,  all  that  you  can  possibly  care  to  know. 
It  little  matters  who  I  am.  I  am  not  what 
you  have  believed  me  to  be.  I  deceived 
you,  for  I  had  no  other  means  of  getting  a 
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situation ;  but  what  Mr.  Miles  said  of  Mary- 
Hind  I  believe  lie  would  say  of  me.  He  is 
our  curate  ;  question  him.  I  will  not  re- 
turn home  ;  nothing  shall  induce  me.  If  I 
leave  you  it  will  be  to  go  to  London,  and 
work  for  a  living  there.  Will  you  cast  me 
off,  Mrs.  Cartaret  ?  You  have  been  most 
kind ;  I  never  can  forget  your  kindness. 
Will  you  not  forgive  me,  now  ?" 

"  Forgive  you  ?  Only  hear  her  !  Listen 
to  the  impudence  of  the  coquine  !  A  false 
character — une  fille  qui  court  les  aventures 
— who  tries  to  entrap  my  son — a  regular  in- 
trigante— and  she  asks  me  to  forgive  her  ! 
Kind  ?  I  was  kind,  because  I  thought  you 
to  be  an  honest  girl,  above  deception,  and  I 
find  you  are  as  rusee  as  an  old  actress.  I 
see  now  our  little  affair  of  yesterday  with 
wide-open  eyes.  What !  You  promise  mon- 
sieur mon  fils  not  to  go  away,  do  you.  ? 
And  you  come,  with  a  fine  indignation,  to 
declare  to  me  you  must  leave  the  house  at 
once.  And  I  am  such  a  sotte  that  I  do  not 
see  through  it  all.  I  would  not  believe  my 
good  Rouse.  But  enough  of  this.  I  will 
not  listen  to  another  word.  Come,  pack  up 
your  clothes,  and  be  off,  and  you,  sir,  let  me 
have  a  few  words  with  you  in  private.  This 
way."  And  the  old  lady,  trembling  with 
anger,  turned  towards  the  door.  Maud 
stood  there  motionless,  as  if  turned  to  stone. 
The  bitter  humiliation  of  that  moment  may 
surely  have  atoned  for  many  of  the  mistakes 
of  her  life,  poor  girl !  To  her  proud  nature 
a  sorer  chastisement  could  hardly  have 
been  devised. 

"  I  have  a  fly  here.  Be  ready  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  if  you  can,  and  we  shall  save  the 
down  train,"  said  Miles,  gently,  as  he  fol- 
lowed Mrs.  Cartaret  from  the  room. 

What  passed  in  that  interview  between 
the  curate  and  the  incensed  old  lady  need 
not  be  recorded.  It  is  suflicient  to  say 
that  he  sought  in  vain  to  mitigate  the  ve- 
hemence of  her  resentment  against  Maud. 
Mrs.  Cartaret's  suspicions  being  now  not 
only  aroused,  but  confirmed  beyond  the 
possibility  of  doubt,  the  sense  of  her  son's 
danger  made  her  pitiless  to  the  girl,  whose 
unhappiness  had  driven  her  to  seek  for  an 
independence  by  means  which  John  Miles 
could  not  attempt  to  justify.  She  would 
sooner  have  pardoned  a  peasant's  daughter ; 
but  a  young  lady  !  to  run  away  from  home 
and  enter  service,  and  by  a  false  character, 
too !  It  shocked  all  her  fine  old  notions  of 


a  gentlewoman,  in  the  first  place ;  in  the 
second,  she  was  far  too  sharp  not  to  per- 
ceive that  if  Lowndes's  infatuation  should 
unhappily  prove  to  be  lasting,  the  girl's 
birth  would  prove  a  powerful  weapon  in 
his  hands.  She  was  too  much  irritated  to 
take  a  dispassionate  view  of  the  case.  She 
heard  all  that  Miles  had  to  say,  but  she 
shook  her  head  incredulously  when  he  tried 
to  convince  her  that  the  estimate  she  had 
formed  of  Maud's  character  was  utterly 
false,  and  she  declined  seeing  her  again. 

"  Look  you,  my  good  sir,  it  is  of  no  use 
to  say  that  I  forgive  her,  because  I  do  not. 
Take  her  home  to  her  friends,  and  never  let 
me  hear  of  her  again,  if  possible.  Religion  ? 
Christian  forgiveness  ?  Ta-ta  !  That  is 
all  very  well,  but  forgiveness  does  not 
cast  out  devils  ;  and  this  one  has  made  so 
much  mischief  here,  and  I  had  grown  so 
fond  of  her,  that  I  require  all  my  force  to 
cast  her  out.  You  see  me  in  a  rage,  sir. 
Yes ;  because  she  made  me  her  dupe.  There, 
say  no  more  about  it.  Pour  I'amour  de 
Dieu,  let  us  hear  no  more  about  her !" 

And  so,  poor  girl,  she  went  her  way,  her 
proud  spirit  wounded,  her  heart  full  to 
bursting,  and  with  a  grievous  sense  of  in- 
justice against  which,  nevertheless,  she  had 
deprived  herself  of  all  right  to  complain. 
Not  yet  a  month  had  passed  since  she  first 
crossed  the  threshold  of  Beckworth,  and 
how  eventful  had  those  weeks  proved  to 
her  ! 

Their  short  journey  to  Salisbury  was  per- 
formed in  absolute  silence.  She  offered  no 
resistance  to  Miles's  plan  that  she  should 
go  to  his  aunt's  for  the  time  being.  All 
places  were  alike  to  her ;  it  was  a  matter 
of  indifference  now  where  she  went,  pro- 
vided she  did  not  return  to  Mortlands. 
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THE  DOCTOR'S  MIXTURE. 


BOOK  I. 
CHAPTER  XXV.    LORD  SHIPTON  "GOING  TO  DIE." 

THE  Doctor  proceeded  on  his  road,  his 
hands  under  his  coat-tails,  and  smiling  at 
his  own  boots.  He  was  going  up  to  the 
"  bar'ks."  At  the  door  the  rusty  leathern 
"  conveniency  "  was  waiting,  "  Hungry 
Ship  ton"  trying  to  raise  his  lunch  gratui- 
tously, no  doubt !  He  entered,  found  them 
all  there  in  the  mess-room,  with  Lord  Ship- 
ton  holding  out  a  glass  of  wine,  as  he  stood 
up  and  talked  unctuously. 

"  Now,  I  can  take  no  excuse  :  you  must 
all  come.  We  shall  have  a  little  quiet, 
rational  amusement,  without  pretence  or 
ostentation,  good  fresh  country  air,  and 
pleasant  company." 

"An  "appy  day  at  Rosherville,'  eh?" 
said  the  Doctor,  slyly.  "  But  you  mustn't 
take  his  lordship  literally,  colonel.  He'll 
give  you  something  more  than  the  country 
air  to  feast  on.  I  know  him." 

"  Oh,  it  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  a  picnic, 
Fin,"  said  the  colonel. 

"  Hardly,  hardly,  colonel,"  said  Lord 
Shipton,  deprecatingly.  "  Don't  call  my 
little  hospitality  by  that  name.  I  shall 
ask  the  slight  contribution  of  a  bottle  of 
wine  from  every  gentleman  who  honours 
\  me,  but  nothing  from  the  ladies.  I  shall 
provide  the  lunch  :  salads,  and  a  fowl  or  so, 
and  that  sort  of  thing.  And  I'll  ask  you, 
colonel,  to  send  us  out  the  band." 

This  was  all  arranged,  and  his  lordship 
went  down  and  got  into  his  strange  vehicle. 

As  he  drove  away,  the  Doctor,  who  was 
leaning  out  of  the  mess-room  window,  rest- 
ing on  the  shoulders  of  two  of  his  friends, 
was  very  merry,  calling  the  vehicle  "  th' 


old  bath-chair,"  and 
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saying, 


if  he  had  it, 


he'd  put  the  old  servant  in  front,  to  draw 
him,  and  thus  save  a  horse.  "  Oh,  boys, 
but  we'll  go  out  and  see  him ;  you'll  have 
fun  that  day,  never  fear." 

"  How,  Peter  ?" 

"  Th'  attempt  to  combine  economy  and 
gastronomy.  I'd  put  a  reserve  of  the  wing 
and  leg  of  a  chicken,  wrapped  up  in  paper, 
in  my  breast-pocket,  if  I  was  you.  No 
matter,  we'll  have  fun,  never  fear." 

When  the  Doctor  got  home,  he  sum- 
moned his  family  about  him.  "  Shipton's 
going  to  die,  I  think,  my  pets.  They  have 
worked  him  up  to  giving  a  party.  So  now, 
girls,  polish  up,  and  look  your  best,  for 
there's  an  amazing;  providence  in  these 


amazing 
things." 

"  How,  how  !  Peter,  dear  ?" 
"  Every  how,  sweets.      The 


hum- drum 

laws  of  nature  seem  to  be  suspended,  and 
the  social  problem  inverted.  After  lunch, 
I  tell  ye,  there's  no  knowing  what  may 
happen.  I've  known  all  the  bar'cades  of 
reserve  and  self-defence  swept  away  by  the 
emotions  burstin'  from  a  reservoir.  But 
never  mind  the  mattiephysics.  More  to 
the  point  is,  that  I've  chartered  a  neat  open 
carriage,  my  dears,  with  the  pair  of  greys 
in  front.  Nothing  like  being  a  little  behind 
the  scenes.  Now,  we'll  go  in  style,  and  I 
suppose  there'll  be  three  or  four  after  them 
when  the  thing  gets  wind." 

The  girls  were  in  a  state  of  frantic  de- 
light :  Polly  clapping  her  hands,  and  danc- 
ing round  the  room ;  Katey  was  smiling 
with  delight. 

"  You  see,  dears,"  said  Peter,  "  those 
lean  and  skinny  daughters  of  his  have 
grown  desperate.  Every  day  the  old  bath- 
chair  has  been  trundling  in  with  old  Death- 
upon-wires  inside,  on  his  knees  to  get  the 
soldiers  out  to  Shipton.  No,  no,  dears." 

"  Why  not  ?"  said  Katey,  innocently. 
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••  Some  officious  fellow  warned  them.  I 
don't  know  how  it  was,"  added  the  Doctor, 
irreverently ;  "but  they  ice  re  put  against 
it.  When  yon  know  that  a  man  gets  his 
wine,  a  sound  clear  sherry,  nutty  flavour, 
at  twenty-four  shillings  a  dozen — why  it 
speaks  vols. — no,  folios,  my  dears." 

The  girls  presently  flew  away  to  inau- 
gurate the  stupendous  preparations  fitting 
for  such  a  rare  festival.  The  Shipton 
picnic  was  presently  buzzed  about,  and 
talked  of  like  a  queen's  visit.  As  the 
Doctor  had  predicted,  the  open  barouche 
and  greys,  familiar  enough  at  weddings, 
were  in  demand  ;  and  Mr.  Ridley  and 
others  were  known  to  have  applied  eagerly 
for  their  services.  "  Always  at  some  low 
Irish  jockeying,"  growled  Mr.  Ridley,  as 
he  turned  away,  disappointed.  Polly  and 
Katey  were  presently  tripping  down  the 
street,  bound  for  M'Intyre's,  to  lay  in  rib- 
bons, and  a  new  bonnet  for  Polly,  and 
gloves,  "  two  buttons,"  and  flowers,  and 
those  endless  properties  which  are  essential 
to  a  festival  of  this  kind.  Alas  !  there 
was  a  long  score  at  M'Intyre  and  Co.'s ; 
but  the  firm  was  indulgent — felt  even  ten- 
derly towards  the  sisters — and  conspired 
with  them  to  keep  Doctor  Findlater  in 
ignorance  of  the  amount.  The  firm,  too, 
latterly  felt  very  much  as  creditors  do  to 
a  young  man  who  is  known  to  be  coming 
into  a  fortune,  and  the  certainty  of  Polly's 
advancement  was  well  known  to  the  smiling 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  were  drawn  up 
behind  the  counters.  In  the  choice  of  her 
bonnet  the  whole  establishment  took  quite 
an  interest ;  Miss  Mallard,  at  the  head  of 
the  show-rooms,  Mr.  Cody,  who  walked 
the  shop,  and  others,  all  joined  in  council. 
Miss  Katey  was  pressed  to  select  a  bonnet 
also. 

"  I'm  sure,"  Miss  Mallard  remarked, 
"  Lord  Shipton  must  be  thinking  of  getting 
married.  And  so  he  ought,  to  get  some 
one  to  teach  him  how  to  lay  out  his  money  ! 
Ah,  Miss  Katey,  I  know  what  would  be 
the  best  step  he  ever  took  in  his  whole 
life!" 

Katey  did  not  blush  ;  but  pleased  at 
the  compliment,  answered  earnestly,  that 
"  Lord  Shipton  was  not  dreaming  of  such 
things,  and  certainly  not  of  her." 

It  was  no  wonder  that  both  girls  tripped 
home  in  high  spirits.  This  perpetual  harp- 
ing on  one  subject,  this  combined  assur- 
ance of  many  persons,  that  some  windy 
theory  is  truth,  has  its  effect  in  time,  and 
the  sisters  returned  with  a  complacent 
conviction  that  something  most  important 


was  to  take  place  on  this  Shipton  festival, 
and  that  Polly's  destiny  was  to  be  deter- 
mined on  that  day. 

"  Oh,  my  darling!"  said  Katey,  when 
they  were  in  the  room ;  "  you  mustn't 
forget  us,  or  give  us  all  up  !  For  I  am 
afraid  we  shall  have  to  let  you  go." 

Then  they  went  down  and  joined  their 
mother,  who  followed  in  the  same  strain ; 
but  who  put  the  thing  in  rather  plainer, 
if  not  ruder  terms.  She  was  accustomed 
to  call  a  spade  a  spade,  and  openly  spoke 
of  her  Polly's  being  installed  at  Leaders- 
fort,  and  this  made  that  brilliant  Spanish 
castle  rather  topple,  and  brought  a  look  of 
pain  into  Katey's  cheek.  She  had  her 
own  little  trouble  besides  at  her  heart. 

CHAPTER  XXVI.    ILL  NEWS. 

SUDDENLY  enters  Doctor  Findlater  with 
a  sour  look  on  his  face ;  for  Peter,  although 
one  of  the  most  delightful  creatures  in  the 
world,  was  very  variable  in  humour,  like 
most  delightful  creatures  of  his  kind. 

"Nice  work  it  is,"  the  Doctor  said. 
"  What's  this — finery  for  to-morrow  ?  Go- 
ing to  hang  yourselves  over  with  new  frip- 
peries ?" 

"Yes,  Peter,  dear.  Wait  till  you  see 
Polly's  bonnet." 

"  Yes  ;  a  wisp  of  muslin  spread  on  a  bit 
of  wire.  Then  you  may  spare  those  accou- 
trements. You're  late.  They're  going  to 
shut  the  gates  in  your  faces." 

"  Where,  Peter  ?"  said  Polly,  her  cheeks 
flushing  with  indignation.  "  Who  !  What 
are  you  talking  of?  Who  has  put  you 
out?" 

"  ]STo  one,"  said  he,  angrily.  "It's  not 
come  to  that  yet.  I'd  give  them  a  lesson 
that  did.  No,  I'm  not  come  so  low  as  that. 
What  d'ye  say  to  this  ?  They've  sent  the 
police  down  after  him  !" 

Katey  did  not  understand.  Polly  did. 
"What!"  she  cried,  faintly.  "Has  she 
come  back  ?" 

"No;  but  she's  sent  her  brother,  the 
new  agent  that  is  to  be.  Misther  Randall 
Morrison,  no  less.  A  cold-blooded,  hard, 
Scotchificd  fellow,  that  would  turn  up  his 
nose  at  a  glass  of  punch.  He's  come  down 
special.  He's  heard  the  tricks  two  ladies 
have  been  going  on  with." 

"  Ah !  is  that  all  ?  Who  cares  for  him  ?" 
said  Polly,  contemptuously.  "  I  don't ! 
Let  him  mind  the  tenants." 

"  Ah,  don't  talk  folly  !"  said  the  Doctor, 
roughly,  to  his  darling  child — to  "  his  own 
flesh  and  blood."  "  Wasn't  I  in  with  the 
child,  and  didn't  I  find  that  fellow  in  full 
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possession,  Ms  elbow  on  the  chimney-piece, 
his  foot  on  the  fender,  bringing  that  poor 
weak  idiot  to  his  tramps  ?  The  very  first 
word  out  of  the  latter's  mouth  was,  '  Oh, 
Doctor,  I'm  afraid  I  can't  go  with  you  to- 
morrow.' ' 

The  girls  were  aghast.  Polly  clasped 
her  hands ;  her  pretty  brow  contracted, 
and  her  eyes  darted  sparks  of  coquettish 
fury.  Katey's  face  assumed  a  sort  of  devo- 
tional seriousness  and  pain. 

"  '  There  is  business,'  "  he  went  on,  '  and 
Mr.  Morrison  says  he  must  go  into  the  papers 
to-morrow  with  me.  Oh,  I  should  so  like  to 
go,'  he  says.  '  Oh,  nonsense,  hang  business,' 
I  says.  '  We'll  all  put  our  heads  together, 
and  work  through  it  the  day  after.  We 
have  your  place  kept  and  all.'  Then  that 
cold-blooded  prig  turns  on  me :  '  Pray 
don't  interfere  with  our  family  arrange- 
ments, Doctor.  You  are,  I  believe,  Mr. 
Leader's  doctor?'  Did  you  ever  hear  of 
such  cool  impudence?  I  could  have  just 
given  Mm  a  slap  well  across  his  face. 
'  Pray  don't  interfere  !  And  I  think,'  he 
went  on,  '  as  we  may  now  consider  him 
quite  restored  to  health,  all  professional 
and  other  attendance  may  cease.  You  can 
go  back  to  the  barracks,  Cecil,  instead  of 
staying  at  this  place,  or,  what  would  be 
better,  we  shall  both  keep  each  other  com- 
pany up  at  Leadersfort.  I  am  getting  a 
few  rooms  done  up  on  purpose.'  I  tell  you, 
girls,  the  game  is  up." 

This  phrase,  taking  the  less  coarse  shape 
of  disappointment  and  despair,  could  be 
read  in  the  faces  of  all  present. 

"The  low  hound!"  said  the  Doctor. 
"  There  he  is,  stuck  up  at  the  castle — full 
powers,  ready  to  poke  Ms  nose  into  every- 
thing; and  that  miserable  Cecil,  in  terror 
of  his  life  of  him  and  Ms  cold  ways.  Oh, 
I  wish  my  grave  was  ordered  !  It's  to  be 
always  beginning  and  never  ending  for 
Peter.  Who  was  the  pagan  rascal  who  had 
always  to  be  shoving  a  block  of  stone  up  a 
hill  ?  Well,  he's  me.  Only  I  give  up  the 
job  from  this  moment,  and  th'  infarnal 
granite  may  whiz  away  down  on  its  own 
course!" 

This  was,  indeed,  felt  to  be  disastrous 
news.  Public  report  had  already  stamped 
Randall  Morrison  as  preternaturally  cold 
and  clever,  with  "  a  head  of  fifty  years  on 
the  shoulders  of  twenty ;"  as  a  fellow  cer- 
tain to  have  the  best  of  any  bargain ;  cold, 
insolent,  even  towards  the  natives  there; 
able  "  to  see  into  motives" — always  a  ma- 
gician-like gift  for  inhabitants  of  any  Little 
Pedlington.  The  instincts  of  the  two 


girls  whispered  to  them  that  this  arrival 
was  likely  to  be  fatal.  They,  too,'  had 
noticed  the  uncongenial  look  in  the  face  of 
the  young  man,  his  air  of  superiority ;  and 
felt  certain  that  he  was  likely  to  frustrate 
knavish  tricks  of  all  kinds,  as  he  would  call 
them.  Even  the  few  glances  he  had  given 
at  the  family  on  that  memorable  Sunday 
were  to  the  same  effect ;  and  they  felt  "  in- 
ferior" in  Ms  presence.  The  Doctor's 
news  was  quite  accurate.  Young  Mr. 
Randall  Morrison  was  to  be  the  new  agent. 
Poor  Miller,  who  had  carried  on  matters 
successfully,  though  in  jog-trot  fashion,  for 
the  last  twenty  years,  was  to  be  shouldered 
out.  He  was  old-fasMoned,  slow ;  let  the 
tenants  have  too  much  their  own  way. 
He  had  not,  indeed,  been  formally  ejected ; 
but  it  was  well  known  that  Mrs.  Leader 
had  set  her  face  against  him;  and  that  poor, 
weak  Mr.  Leader  was  holding  out  but  faintly. 
Mr.  Morrison  was  established  at  Leadersfort, 
viceroy,  as  it  were ;  had  been  seen  in  the 
town,  and  had  actually  dined  last  night 
with  "that  hound  Ridley." 

"  He's  at  the  bottom  of  it  all,"  said 
the  Doctor,  "  I'd  bet  my  diploma.  When  . 
I  met  him  yesterday  there  was  a  cock- 
crowin'  air  about  him.  The  low  informer  ! 
He  just  wrote  over  to  tell  them  the  young 
fellow  was  in  danger — the  precious  sprig  of 
the  Leader  stock  was  near  being  broken  off 
and  clapped  in  Peter  Findlater's  button-hole. 
But  is  not  this  the  old  story  repeated  and 
repeating  since  the  days  of  Malcahy  and 
Ms  gold  watch-guard  ?  All  the  combina- 
tion in  the  world  is  against  the  Irish.  God 
knows  it's  bad  enough  in  their  own  country, 
where  they're  all  hewers  of  wood  and 
pumpers  of  water ;  but  here,  they  make  a 
sworn  Leg  and  Covenant  against  us  !  I 
declare  I'm  sick  and  scraped  at  my  very 
heart's  core  !" 

Katey  offered  comfort.  "  Peter,  dear, 
I'm  ashamed  of  you.  You,  with  all  your 
cleverness,  what  have  ye  to  be  afraid  of  ? 
What  harm  are  we  doing  ?  Nothing  to  be 
ashamed  of.  Isn't  Polly  fit  for  the  Viceroy 
of  Egypt  himself?  Didn't  Captain  Bellamy, 
the  aide-de-camp  at  Dublin  Castle,  say  she 
ought  to  be  seen  by  the  queen  ?  Am't  the 
Findlaters  as  good  as  any  Leader  among 
them,  and  better  ?  Hadn't  they  all  the  land 
about  Cork  before  the  English  came  over 
and  took  it  ?  Why,  I  think  it's  doing  that 
poor  young  man  the  greatest  service  and 
honour  !" 

"  Pish !  ye  talk  like  a  child,  Katey. 
Don't  bother  me  now." 

"  But   I  must   speak,    Peter.     He    has 
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gained  Polly's  affections ;  and  if  I  was  to 
tell  you  all  he  has  said  to  me " 

"  Have  you  anything  in  writing  ?  No, 
not  you." 

"  But  I  think — I  know — that  he,  so 
good,  so  amiable,  so  nice — Ae'll  not  mind 
them.  Not  he.  He  has  too  much  spirit. 
He  knows  Polly's  -value,  and  admires  her." 

"  Fiddle-de-dee  !"  says  the  Doctor,  impa- 
tiently. "  I  tell  you,  girl,  the  thing's 
closed,  and  I've  wasted  my  time,  and  my 
money,  and  my  spirit,  all  for  nothing.  And 
then  I'll  have  th'  iron  entering  into  my  soul 
besides,  with  all  the  low,  mean  Grrundys  of 
the  place  chuckling  over  me,  and  pointing 
with  the  finger  of  contempt.  And  then  old 
skinflint  Shipton,  and  that  cur  Ridley,  and 
that  quill-driver  Morrison.  Oh,  I  wish  I 
was  unborn  !  I  tell  you  the  game's  up  !" 

"No,  Peter,"  said  Katey,  with  enthu- 
siasm ;  "  only  wait  until  to-morrow's  over. 
I  know  him  better." 

"  Faith,  he  shall  go,  and  be  sitting  be- 
side you,  my  beauties,  in  th'  open  ba- 
rouche in  triumph,  and  before  to-morrow 
night  —  never  mind.  D'ye  think  I'll  let 
my  daughters'  names  be  dragged  through 
the  mire  by  every  jackheen  that  owns  a  few 
dirty  acres  to  sit  upon  ?  Leave  it  to  me, 
girls.  You'll  ride  in  the  triumphant  cha- 
riot to-morrow,  with  my  young  Apollo 
beside  you,  or  I'll  know  the  reason  why  !" 
And  the  Doctor  got  his  hat,  and  strode 
from  the  room. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  the  slight 
sketch  given  of  the  Doctor's  career,  there 
were  two  sides  to  his  character,  one  being 
that  of  the  popular,  jovial  friend,  who  would 
give  away  what  might  be  the  last  bottle  of 
whisky  in  the  universe  ;  the  other,  a  sort  of 
truculent,  violent,  vindictive  mood,  which 
might  make  him  use  that  very  bottle  as  a 
convenient  club  with  which  to  "  smash  in 
the  jackheen' s  skull"  who  "darr'd  trifle  with 
child  of  his."  It  would  be  a  nice  question  to 
decide  which  was  the  real  Doctor.  Indulgent 
friends  said  he  was  "  uncertain."  At  this 
moment  he  was  in  the  uncongenial  vein,  and 
walked  along  talking  to  himself.  The  girls 
saw  him  go  in.  The  young  man  looked  con- 
fused when  he  saw  him.  The  Doctor  was 
gay  again  and  in  good  spirits,  with  his 
most  insinuating  manners  on. 

"  So  you're  going  to  throw  us  over  ! 
New  friends  and  new  manners.  I  suppose 
getting  ashamed  of  your  old  neighbours." 

"  It's  not  that,  indeed,"  said  Cecil,  ea- 
gerly, "  it's  business,  you  know." 

"  Which  couldn't  be  put  ofi'  an  hour,  of 
course  !  Ah  !  my  dear  sir,  don't  let  us  have 


shams  between  us :  call  your  spade  a  spade, 
at  once.  Surely  we're  both  men  of  the  world. 
It's  natural  the  family  would  get  alarmed 
with  the  vile  gossip  of  this  hole.  But  do 
me  the  justice,  Mr.  Cecil  Leader,  to  say, 
that  I  never  encouraged  you,  and  that  I 
was  always  an  impediment  and  drag.  I 
spoke  cross  to  you  one  night  about  it." 

"  My  dear  Doctor,  I  never  dreamed  of 
such  a  thing." 

"  Not  you,  but  others  did.  I  tell  you  it 
hurts  me,  because  it's  unjust,  undeserved  ; 
unmanly,  sir.  It  has  wounded  me  to  the 
quick,  sir;  the  whole  is  humiliating  for 
you,  me,  and  my  daughters.  To  see  you,, 
my  poor  lad,  under  the  orders  of  a  mere' 
agent :  you  that  must  get  it  all  one  day." 

"  Oh,  it's  not  that,"  said  the  other,  con- 
fused ;  "  of  course  I  wouldn't  have  that." 

"  Of  course  not.  And  of  course  he'D 
arrange  all  for  you  with  Hickey  and  the 
Jews.  I'll  give  him  every  help." 

"  Not  for  the  world,"  said  the  young 
man,  starting  up  alarmed.  "  Oh,  you 
wouldn't  desert  me  in  that  ?" 

"Grod  forbid!"  said  the  Doctor,  "and 
I'll  co-operate.  But  from  this  out  we 
must  have  all  above  board.  No  handle 
for  stories  against  Peter  Findlater  and  his 
daughters.  Besides,  we  have  our  dignity. 
We  can't  be  dropped  in  public  like  hot 
potatoes,  and  taken  up  in  private  and  put 
again  into  the  pot  to  boil." 

"  Oh  !  I  should  like  so  to  go,"  said  Cecil, 
wistfully.  "  I  was  looking  forward  to  such 
a  pleasant  day." 

"  The  girls  will  be  disappointed,  too ; 
getting  their  finery  ready,  pretty  innocents. 
Without  a  thought  in  their  pure  hearts 
beyond  th'  enjoyment  of  the  day.  With 
the  friend  they  like  beside  them,  and  a 
little  basket  hung  swinging  under  the- 
barouche,  and  Billy  on  the  box,  fizzing  and 
popping  with  spirits  like  a  dozen  soda- 
water  bottles  !  However,  it  can't  be  helped 
now  :  so  I'll  give  the  seat  away  to  Archer  r 
or  some  of  them.  There,  I  must  be  off." 

There  was  a  look  of  poignant  distress  in 
the  young  man.  The  Doctor  suddenly 
came  back.  "  Now  don't  distress  your- 
self, my  poor  fellow,  about  the  Jews. 
There,  I'll  settle  it  for  you  all  the  same, 
and  don't  say  a  word  to  Morrison  or  any 
one." 

How  generous,  how  good,  how  disin- 
terested!  thought  the  young  man,  in  a 
tumult  of  gratitude,  when  the  Doctor  had 
gone.  He  felt  ashamed  of  his  own  beha- 
viour ;  his  base,  cowardly  behaviour  to  them 
all.  This  would  prove  to  Morrison  and  the 
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rest  of  them  what  generous  unselfish  people 
they  were,  liking  him  (Cecil)  all  for  himself ; 
and  those  sweet,  charming  girls,  that  parti- 
cularly sweet  and  charming  girl,  in  whose 
company  he  always  found  himself  so  happy. 
He  should  be  miserable  all  day,  he  knew ; 
it  was  very  hard  that  he  should  be  tyran- 
nised over  in  this  fashion  ;  it  was  very 
unfair  and  unjust.  And  they  should  see 
if  he  wouldn't  go. 

At  about  eleven  o'clock  that  night,  when 
the  Doctor  was  pacing  up  and  down  moodily 
like  one  of  the  "  Jaggers  in  his  cage  at  the 
Zoo,"  a  letter  was  brought  in.  The  Doctor 
threw  it  into  the  air  with  a  loud  "  Harroo  !" 
"  What  did  I  tell  you,  girls  ?"  It  was  read 
aloud : 

MY  DEAR  DOCTOR. — Come  in  to  me  to- 
morrow before  you  go,  and  don't  give 
away  the  place  in  the  barouche  yet. 

C.  L. 


LATEST  INTELLIGENCE  FROM 
FLODDEN  FIELD. 


DURING  the  last  few  years  the  labours  of 
north- country  antiquaries  (especially  of  the 
late  Reverend  Robert  Jones,  vicar  of 
Branxton)  have  done  so  much  to  explain 
the  topography  of  Flodden  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, that  the  history  of  this  most 
romantic  and  important  battle  has  now 
indisputably  to  be  rewritten.  The  details 
thus  supplied  have,  for  the  first  time,  ex- 
plained the  movements  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey 
and  King  James  before  the  battle,  and  for 
this  reason  a  clear  exposition  of  them  is 
peculiarly  interesting  to  all  who  care  to 
know  how  the  great  battle  was  lost  and  won. 

The  sequence  of  events  that  led  to  the 
great  slaughter  of  Flodden  is  soon  nar- 
rated. In  November,  1511,  Henry  the 
Eighth,  then  only  twenty,  and  in  the  third 
year  of  his  reign,  joined  Ferdinand  of 
Spain  in  an  alliance  to  assist  the  warlike 
Pope,  Julius  the  Second,  against  the  ambi- 
tious French  king,  Louis  the  Twelfth,  who 
had  invaded  Italy.  Pope  Julius  died  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1513,  just  as  the  French  had  aban- 
doned Milan  to  Sforza,  and  recrossed  the 
Alps.  The  new  Pope,  Leo  the  Tenth,  took 
but  a  tepid  interest  in  the  war,  and  Maxi- 
milian and  Henry,  almost  deserted  by  the 
cooler  and  more  wily  Ferdinand,  pressed 
the  war  against  Louis  alone. 

In  April,  1513,  our  fleet  was  defeated 
in  a  rash  "  cutting  out  "  at  Conquet,  near 
Brest,  our  admiral,  Sir  Edmond  Howard, 


being  drowned  in  the  repulse.  In  June  of 
the  same  year  the  young  king,  eager  to  cross 
spears  with  the  French  knights,  landed  at 
Calais  with  the  first  division  of  an  army  of 
twenty  thousand  men.  Henry  left  England 
in  the  charge  of  his  roost  dear  consort, 
Queen  Catharine,  who  was  appointed  "  rec- 
trix  and  governor."  At  the  siege  of 
Terouenne,  a  town  near  St.  Omer,  the 
Emperor  Maximilian  joined  the  English 
army  at  the  head  of  four  thousand  horse, 
and  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  Henry,  assumed 
the  cross  of  St.  George,  called  himself  an 
English  volunteer,  and  condescended  to 
accept  one  hundred  crowns  as  his  daily 
pay.  The  French  army,  in  attempting  to 
relieve  the  endangered  town,  was  entirely 
routed.  Terouenne  soon  after  fell. 

It  was  at  this  crisis  that  Louis  sought 
every  means  to  induce  James  the  Fourth  of 
Scotland  to  invade  England.  He  made 
him  presents  of  money,  and  Anne,  the 
young  and  beautiful  French  queen,  sent  the 
Scottish  monarch  a  jewelled  ring  from  her 
own  finger,  conjuring  him,  for  her  sake,  to 
march  three  miles  upon  English  ground. 
This  ring  led  him  to  his  ruin.  James  was 
at  the  time  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his 
reign,  and  the  thirty-ninth  of  his  age.  He 
was  a  strong,  sinewy,  middle-sized  man, 
with  red  hair  and  beard,  and  a  "majestic 
countenance."  He  excelled  in  fencing, 
shooting,  riding,  and  jousting ;  delighted  in 
fine  horses,  and  was  skilled  in  surgery.  He 
was  easy  of  access,  courteous,  and  mild,  and 
as  Bishop  Lesly  calls  him,  "  a  king  most 
warlike,  just,  and  holy."  He  always  wore 
for  penance  a  belt  of  iron  chain,  to  which 
he  every  year  added  a  link  in  testimony  of 
his  sorrow  for  having  been  at  the  head  of 
the  nobles  at  the  battle  of  Stirling,  where 
his  father,  James  the  Third,  was  murdered. 
He  had  had  for  a  long  time  many  com- 
plaints against  his  brother-in-law  rankling 
within  him,  and  after  receiving  the  French 
queen's  present,  he  despatched  a  herald  to 
Henry,  at  Terouenne,  to  reassert  his  old 
demands.  These  were  : 

The  delivery  of  the  jewels  left  by  Henry 
the  Seventh  to  his  daughter,  Margaret,  the 
wife  of  James. 

The  arrest  and  trial  of  the  Bastard  Heron 
of  Ford,  a  Borderer,  who  had  killed  during 
a  truce  Sir  Robert  Ker,  the  warden  of  the 
Scottish  Marches. 

Justice  for  the  death  of  Andrew  Barton, 
the  captain  of  a  Scottish  privateer,  who 
had  been  killed  by  a  Yorkshire  archer 
during  a  naval  battle  with  the  two  Lord 
Howards. 
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The  Scottish  herald  had  his  requisite 
degree  of  insolence  strictly  mapped  out. 
He  required  the  instant  withdrawal  of  the 
English  army  from  France.  The  young 
English  prince,  scornful  and  passionate, 
treated  James  as  a  perjured  peace-breaker, 
and  sent  him  word  that  he  was  not  of 
sufficient  importance  to  determine  a  quarrel 
between  England  and  France.  The  herald 
returned,  but  his  master  never  heard  his 
message :  war  had  already  broken  out. 
The  very  day  the  Scottish  herald  passed 
through  the  gateway  at  Terouenne,  Lord 
Home,  James's  chamberlain,  crossed  the 
Border  with  three  or  four  thousand  troops. 
They  burnt  and  plundered,  and  were  re- 
turning with  great  booty  from  the  Southron, 
across  Millfield  Plain,  near  Wooler,  when 
Sir  William  Buhner,  of  Brumspeth  Castle, 
and  an  ambuscade  of  English  Borderers, 
fell  upon  the  robbers,  slaying  five  hundred, 
and  taking  four  hundred  prisoners. 

In  the  mean  time,  James,  eager  to  redeem 
his  pledge  to  the  French  queen,  to  redress 
his  wrongs  and  vex  the  old  enemy  of  the 
Lothians,  collected  on  the  Borough  Moor, 
near  Edinburgh,  and  round  the  royal  stan- 
dard on  the  Hare  Stone,  an  army  of  one 
hundred  thousand  men.  The  Borough 
Moor  in  those  days,  according  to  Drum- 
mond  of  Hawthornden,  was  a  spacious  field, 
"  delightful  by  the  shade  of  many  stately 
and  aged  oaks."  The  very  stone  from  which 
the  blazoned  standard  of  James  was  dis- 
played is  still  to  be  seen  built  into  the 
wall,  on  the  left  hand  of  the  road  to  Braid, 
not  far  from  Bruntsfield  Links.  There  were 
assembled,  says  Pitscottie,  all  the  king's 
earls,  lords,  barons  and  burgesses,  and  all 
manner  of  men  between  sixteen  and  sixty. 
The  Scotch  also  boasted  twenty-two  large 
brass  cannons,  including  seven  large-bore 
and  celebrated  pieces  of  fine  workmanship, 
known  as  the  Seven  Sisters  —  described 
after  the  battle  by  their  captors  as  "  the 
neatest,  the  soundest,  the  best-fashioned, 
the  smallest  in  the  touch-hole,  and  the 
most  beautiful  of  their  size  and  length  that 
ever  were  seen." 

Many  efforts  were  made  by  the  queen 
and  her  friends  to  stay  the  rash  king's 
march.  The  priests  arranged  certain  con- 
venient supernatural  appearances.  An  old 
man  dressed  to  represent  St.  John,  in  a  blue 
robe,  sandals,  and  a  linen  girdle,  entered  the 
church  in  Linlithgow  where  the  king  was 
at  mass,  and  bade  him  forbear  his  journey, 
for  it  would  not  thrive.  The  saint  also 
cautioned  him  against  following  the  counsel 
of  women,  and  when  Sir  David  Lindsay 


sought  to  lay  hands  on  him,  he  disap- 
peared, some  said  vanished,  among  the 
crowd.  It  was  also  said  that  a  ghostly 
herald  had  been  heard  in  the  dead  of  the 
night  at  the  Market  Cross  of  Edinburgh, 
summoning  the  king  and  many  of  his 
nobles.  But  the  passion  for  war  was  hurry- 
ing James  along  like  a  torrent.  Andrew 
Forraan,  the  Bishop  of  Moray,  bought  over 
by  France,  wrote  to  the  king  to  urge  him 
to  what  he  called  a  certain  victory,  repre- 
senting the  cowardice  of  delay,  while  Dcla- 
motte,  the  French  ambassador,  pressed  the 
advance  at  all  risk. 

On  Sunday,  the  21st  of  August,  1513, 
the  Scottish  army  camped  at  Coldstream 
and  along  the  Lees  Haugh,  and  the  next 
morning  the  great  host  crossed  into  Eng- 
land by  the  ford  at  the  mouth  of  the  Leet, 
and  the  one  at  the  Haugh,  a  little  to  the 
west  of  the  Deddar,  and  nearly  opposite 
the  mill  at  Cornhill.  The  Borderers,  under 
Lord  Home,  led  the  way  as  guides  and 
scouts,  eager  for  revenge,  Lord  Home's 
brother  having  been  captured  by  Buhner 
in  the  "  111  Raid."  Wark  Castle  was  in- 
stantly taken,  and,  a  week  after,  Norham, 
the  great  fortress  of  the  Bishops  of  Dur- 
ham. Tradition  says,  a  traitor  within  tied 
a  letter  to  an  arrow,  and  shot  it  over  the 
Tweed  into  James's  camp.  This  letter  told 
him  to  remove  his  guns  from  Lady  kirk 
Bank  to  the  Haugh,  a  place  near  the 
Tweed,  close  to  the  north-east  corner  of  the 
castle  wall,  which  was  the  weakest  part. 
The  king  is  said,  after  his  success,  to  have 
hanged  the  traitor  in  a  field  near  the  castle,, 
still  known  as  the  Hangman's  Land. 
Etall  Castle  then  fell,  and  Ford  Castle,  on 
the  river  Till,  was  invested.  This  for- 
tress was  the  great  barrier  for  the  East 
March  against  Scotland.  James  would  be 
peculiarly  anxious  to  beat  down  Ford,  be- 
cause its  owner,  then  a  prisoner  in  Scot- 
land, was  the  natural  brother  of  the  outlaw 
who  had  slain  Kerr  of  Cessford.  The  castle 
was  then  occupied  by  Lady  Heron,  a 
treacherous  beauty,  who  is  said  to  have  be- 
guiled and  betrayed  the  Scottish  king1. 
Nevertheless,  whatever  stipulation  the  lady 
made,  certain  it  is  that  the  castle  was  partly 
burnt  and  destroyed.  This  castle,  about  a 
mile  from  Flodden  Field,  now  the  seat  of 
Louisa  Marchioness  of  Waterford,  com- 
mands a  fine  view  of  the  low  fertile  valley 
of  the  sullen  Till,  and  of  the  blue  Cheviots. 
The  king's  bedroom,  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  south  tower,  is  still  shown. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  white  coats  and 
red  crosses  of  England  had  been  gathering 
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fast.  Thomas  Howard,  the  old  Earl  of 
Surrey,  a  faithful  servant  of  Richard  till 
he  fell  at  Bosworth,  and  since  that  time  an 
equally  faithful  champion  of  the  Tudors, 
had  come  to  Pontefract  on  his  way  to 
Newcastle.  All  the  chivalry  of  the  north 
soon  joined  his  banner ;  first  of  all  Lord 
Dacre,  the  warden  of  the  East  and  Middle 
Marches ;  and  with  him  Sir  Marmaduke 
Constable,  Sir  William  Bulmer  of  Brum- 
speth,  and  Lord  Scrope  of  Bolton,  with 
all  the  hardy  Northumbrian  and  York- 
shire men.  Sir  Edward  Stanley,  the  fifth 
son  of  Thomas,  first  Earl  of  Derby,  brought, 
too,  his  Cheshire  and  Lancashire  bow- 
men ;  and  Lord  Clifford  (the  Shepherd 
Lord)  led  on  his  Cumberland  spearmen ; 
while  Jack  of  Newbury,  the  honest  clothier, 
came  with  his  Berkshire  contingent  of  one 
hundred  men  with  bows  and  bills ;  and 
just  in  the  nick  of  time,  too,  landed  in  the 
Tyne  the  Earl  of  Surrey's  son,  Lord  Thomas 
Howard,  High  Admiral  of  England,  father 
of  the  poet  Surrey.  At  Durham,  Bishop 
Ruthal  (still  fretting  for  his  castle  at  Nor- 
ham)  delivered  to  the  Earl  the  red  velvet 
banner  with  the  white  velvet  cross,  enclos- 
ing that  holy  relic  the  corporax  cloth  of  St. 
Cuthbert.  He  also  bore  before  him  those 
standards,  pennons,  and  flags  which  Queen 
Catharine  herself  had  made  for  the  English 
hosts,  and  which  she  had  written  to  Wolsey 
to  say  she  was  "horribly  busy  in  making." 
The  Queen  of  Scotland  and  her  ladies,  on 
their  part,  had  also  employed  their  fair 
fingers  in  similar  work.  From  Durham 
and  Newcastle  the  bands  of  English  archers 
and  billmen  were  pressing  on  fast  to  Aln- 
wick.  By  the  5th  of  September  the  Eng- 
lish pitched  their  tents  at  Botton,  a  hamlet 
north  of  the  river  Aln,  and  five  miles  west 
of  Alnwick.  Here  more  of  the  Northum- 
berland men  joined  them.  Surrey  was 
now  at  the  head  of  some  thirty  thousand 
soldiers. 

The  Scottish  army  had  already  melted  to 
about  the  same  number.  The  feudal  tenure 
only  required  forty  days'  service,  and  that 
time  having  expired,  the  careful  Scots  were 
returning  home  in  troops,  driving  before 
them  their  herds  of  English  cows  and 
horses  laden  with  English  silks  and  English 
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coin.  Surrey  learning  this  through  his  spies, 
instantly  sent  to  challenge  King  James  to 
battle  on  Friday  the  9th  of  September,  and 
at  the  same  time  his  son  the  admiral  added 
a  message  that,  as  King  James  had  often 
complained  of  the  death  of  Andrew  Barton, 
ho,  Lord  Thomas,  by  whom  that  deed  was 
done,  was  now  ready  to  maintain  it  with 


his  sword  in  the  front  of  the  fight.  James 
returned  answer,  that  to  meet  the  English  in 
battle  was  so  much  his  wish,  that,  had  the 
earl's  letter  even  found  him  at  Edinburgh, 
he  would  have  laid  aside  all  other  business 
to  have  met  him  on  a  pitched  field.  At  this 
time  the  king  was  encamped  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Flodden  Hill,  the  last  slope  of  the 
Cheviots,  with  the  Tweed  on  one  side,  and 
to  the  north  the  deep,  slow,  sluggish  river 
Till,  which  extended  from  Wooler,  where 
Surrey  was  on  the  8th,  to  Twizel  Bridge 
by  the  Tweed. 

At  the  council  many  of  the  Scottish  nobles 
were  for  retreat,  or,  at  least,  for  the  king's 
leaving  the  command  for  a  place  of  safety. 
Lord  Patrick  Lindsay,  president  of  the  war 
council,  compared  the  contest  to  a  rich 
merchant,  who  should  stake  a  rose  noble  of 
gold  against  a  common  sharper's  crooked 
halfpenny,  the  English  troops  being  a  mere 
parcel  of  mechanics,  led  by  an  old  crooked 
churl  lying  in  a  chariot,  while  the  Scotch 
had  their  king  and  the  prime  of  their 
nobility,  the  common  people  having  gone 
home.  The  Earl  of  Angus,  old  "Bell  the 
Cat,"  a  warrior  once  of  gigantic  strength, 
was  of  the  same  opinion,  and  rebuked  the 
French  ambassador,  who  wished  for  battle 
at  all  hazards.  The  young  king,  ardent  for 
battle,  said : 

"  I  will  fight  with  these  English,  though 
you  had  all  swrorn  the  contrary.  Ye  may 
shame  yourselves  by  flight,  but  you  shall 
not  shame  me.  As  for  Sir  Patrick  Lindsay, 
who  has  got  the  first  vote,  I  vow  that  when 
I  return  to  Scotland  I  will  cause  him  to  be 
hanged  over  his  own  gate." 

Then  to  the  old  grisly  earl  he  said  with 
scornful  bitterness,  "  Angus,  if  you  are 
afraid,  you  may  go  home." 

Tne  earl,  too  proud  to  brook  such  an  in- 
sult even  from  a  king,  rode  sullenly  home 
that  night,  leaving  his  two  sons  and  two 
hundred  of  the  name  of  Douglas  to  die  on 
that  hill-side,  soon  to  be  crimson  with  the 
best  blood  of  Scotland. 

That  night,  both  at  Flodden  and  at 
Wooler,  romantic  incidents  occurred.  As 
the  old  Earl  of  Surrey  was  anxiously  in- 
quiring among  the  thievish  moss-troopers, 
for  guides  over  the  Cheviots,  and  rough 
riders  who  knew  how  to  cross  the  brooks 
that  fed  the  Till,  and  the  marsh  that  lay  at 
the  foot  of  Flodden  Hill — for  he  knew  that 
James  had  camped  in  a  natural  fortress — a 
man  completely  armed,  with  visor  down, 
rode  up,  dismounted,  and  knelt  before  him, 
offering,  if  pardon  were  given  him,  to  lead 
the  army.  The  earl  assured  him  of  forgive- 
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ness,  providing  only  he  had  not  committed 
treason  against  the  King  of  England,  or  per- 
sonally wronged  any  lady. 

"  God  forbid,"  replied  the  disguised 
knight,  "that  I  should  have  been  guilty  of 
such  shameful  sin.  I  did  but  assist  in  kill- 
ing a  Scotchman,  who  ruled  our  Border  too 
strictly,  and  often  did  wrong  to  English- 
men." 

He  then  raised  his  visor,  and  showed 
the  face  of  the  Bastard  Heron,  who  had 
slain  Sir  Robert  Ker,  the  warden  of  the 
Marches.  Then  Surrey  knew  that  he  had 
a  guide  who  knew  every  inch  of  ground 
between  Carlisle  and  the  Cheviots. 

The  Earl  of  Caithness,  a  young  nobleman 
who  had  angered  James  by  a  savage  revenge 
of  some  ancient  feud,  came  to  the  Scottish 
camp  with  three  hundred  young  riders,  all 
dressed  in  green,  and  submitted  to  the  king's 
mercy.  James  instantly  wrote  him  out  a 
pardon  on  the  head  of  a  drum,  which  is  still 
preserved  in  the  Caithness  archives.  The 
earl  and  his  band  perished  to  a  man,  ever 
since  which  time  it  has  been  unlucky  in 
Caithness  to  wear  green,  or  to  cross  the  Ord 
on  a  Monday,  the  day  on  which  the  earl 
and  his  doomed  men  forded  the  river  on 
their  march  to  Flodden. 

That  same  night  Surrey,  unable  to  lure 
the  king  from  the  hill  of  Flodden,  broke 
up  his  camp  and  marched  through  the  vil- 
lage of  Doddington  to  Barmoor  Wood.  The 
English  were  full  of  fight.  They  knew  that 
Henry  had  said  of  the  earl,  "  That  he  was  a 
nobleman  who  would  defend  his  subjects 
from  insults;"  and  they  remembered  how, 
years  before,  he  had  repulsed  the  Scotch 
from  Norham,  and  harried  Scotland,  and  had 
received  a  personal  challenge  from  James  ; 
and  they  had  also  now  heard  how  the  queen 
had  written  to  her  husband,  "  All  your 
subjects  are  very  glad  to  be  busy  with  the 
Scots,  for  they  take  it  for  a  pastime.  My 
heart  is  very  good  to  it.  Everything  here 
shall  go  well." 

Moreover,  the  Scottish  king  had  pub- 
licly promised  to  use  no  sorcery,  which 
was  a  special  comfort ;  so  the  Cumber- 
land moss-troopers  looked  to  their  horses, 
and  the  Cheshire  men  smoothed  out  the 
feathers  of  their  arrows,  and  the  York- 
shire men  ground  their  halberds  to  a  razor's 
edge,  and  all  night  the  armourers,  by  red 
gleams  from  the  forge,  hammered  and  filed 
at  rivets,  and  coats-of-mail,  and  gauntlets, 
that  were  soon  to  be  beaten  after  a  rougher 
and  less  careful  fashion. 

And  here  the  long  and  careful  labours  of 
Mr.  Jones  and  the  local  antiquaries  throw 


new  lights  on  the  grand  old  history  of 
heroism  and  death.  The  Scottish  scouts 
wondered  why  the  accursed  Lord  Thomas 
should  all  at  once  march  towards  the  Tweed, 
when  it  was  his  own  frontier  he  had  to 
defend.  The  early  morning  soon  showed, 
for  Lord  Thomas  Howard  and  his  artil- 
lery began  to  defile  over  the  steep  one- 
arched  bridge  that  crosses  the  Till  and 
Twizel,  five  miles  from  Flodden,  in  the 
direction  of  Norham.  The  legend  is  that 
Borthwick,  the  Scottish  master  -  gunner, 
seeing  these  movements,  fell  down  on  his 
knees,  and  implored  his  wilful  master  to 
let  him  open  fire  on  the  enemy's  troops ; 
but  Mr.  Jones  sensibly  observes  that,  as 
Lord  Howard  was  himself  four  hours  in 
moving  his  heavy  guns  and  baggage  from 
Twizel  Bridge  to  Flodden,  this  story  is  only 
invented  to  throw  all  the  blame  on  poor 
King  James,  who,  as  it  is,  has  quite  enough 
to  bear. 

The  Gallows  Knowe  and  every  eminence 
round  Coldstream  was  crowded  with  people, 
who  could  now  see  the  Scottish  king's  flag 
on  the  ridge  of  Branxton  Hill.  The  rear- 
guard went  a  nearer  way,  and  crossed  the 
Till,  as  Mr.  Jones  for  the  first  time  clearly 
proves,  at  two  points,  at  a  bend  of  the 
river,  between  Ford  and  Etall  castles.  The 
one  is  the  Willowford,  a  little  to  the  north 
of  the  village  of  Crookham,  the  other 
Sandyford,  to  the  east  of  Crookham.  The 
stream  of  Pallinsburn  (where  Paulinus  had 
baptised  the  wild  Scotch)  here  joins  the 
Till,  and  is  only  three  or  four  feet  wide. 
The  rear- guard  and  van- guard  were  to 
meet  at  the  village  of  Branxton,  opposite 
Flodden.  One  division  passed  to  the  south 
of  Pallinsburn  bog,  and  the  other  marched 
through  it  over  Branxton  Bridge,  the 
foundations  of  which  were  visible  some 
forty  years  ago.  The  van-guard,  after 
crossing  Twizel  Bridge,  marched  on  the 
beaten  road  by  way  of  Cornhill,  then  turned 
for  the  Bareless  Toll  on  the  old  road  to 
Branxton,  and  took  up  its  position  to  the 
west  of  the  church  and  village,  both  of 
which  were  then  larger  than  at  present. 

Lord  Thomas,  Sir  Edmond  Howard, 
and  Sir  Marmaduke  Constable,  led  the 
van-guard,  which  was  drawn  up  to  the 
south-west  of  the  church,  in  the  fields 
leading  to  Moneylaws  ;  behind  these  three 
divisions  were  the  baggage-waggons  and 
the  standard-bearer,  Sir  John  Forster,  with 
the  holy  banner  of  St.  Cuthbert.  The 
Earl  of  Surrey  and  the  rear-guard  were 
near  the  Vicarage,  with  Sir  Philip  Tilney 
and  Lord  Scrope  of  Bolton;  while  to  his 
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right  and  left  were  Lord  Dacre  and  the 
Bastard  Heron,  in  the  rear  of  Surrey,  a 
little  to  the  west  of  the  church,  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  English  line.  Further  east- 
ward was  Sir  Edward  Stanley's  division. 
Sir  William  Molyneux,  and  Sir  Henry 
Kickley,  with  Cheshire  archers  and  horse, 
in  the  fields  leading  to  Mardon.  These 
six  divisions  must  have  extended  in  a 
narrow  line  about  a  mile  and  a  half  long. 

On  the  high  hill  of  Branxton,  with  a 
noble  view  of  Berwickshire,  Roxburghshire, 
and  part  of  Selkirkshire,  to  the  far  west 
and  north-west,  stood  the  Scottish  army. 
James  had  moved  here  from  Flodden  when 
he  saw  the  English  cross  Twizel  Bridge, 
and  by  that  movement  get  between  him 
and  Home.  To  the  extreme  left,  facing 
Lord  Thomas  Howard,  were  Huntly  and 
Home,  with  Crawford  and  Montrose,  and 
a  host  of  bare-legged  savage  Highlanders 
and  Islesmen.  The  king  was  opposite  to 
Surrey,  with  Bothwell  and  the  Lothian 
men  in  the  rear,  while  Lennox  and  Argyle 
were  facing  Stanley. 

The  battle  began  about  four  o'clock  with 
interchanges  of  artillery,  the  Scotch  using 
leaden  balls,  the  English  the  more  service- 
able iron.  Almost  the  first  discharge  of  the 
English  killed  the  Scottish  master-gunner, 
and  dispirited  and  drove  away  his  men. 
The  Scottish  tradition  is,  that  dreading  a  de- 
vastating invasion  of  Scotland,  and  urged 
by  a  traitorous  English  renegade,  one  Giles 
Musgrave,  James,  who  should  have  attacked 
Howard  during  his  flank  march,  deter- 
mined to  descend  the  hill  and  give  battle, 
and  therefore  set  fire  to  his  tents  and  camp 
lumber,  so  that  the  smoke  might  conceal  his 
approach;  but  this  story  the  Berwickshire 
antiquaries,  with  the  scenes  in  view,  al- 
together deny. 

The  hour  had  come.  The  English  had 
taken  no  food  that  day,  and  went  out  fast- 
ing— which  is  not  the  best  starting-point 
for  English  fighters — but  the  earl  had  said 
to  his  captains,  "Now,  good  fellows,  prove 
Englishmen  this  day,"  and  they  were  ready. 
Howard  and  Home  first  joined  swords. 
Lord  Home's  Borderers  and  the  Earl  of 
Huntly 's  Highlanders  came  down  on 
Howard  with  four  dense  battalions  of 
spearmen,  the  Highlanders  shouting  their 
slogans,  the  Scotch  advancing  swiftly,  but 
with  an  appalling  silence.  The  Borderers' 
arrows  flew  so  fast,  and  the  Highlanders' 
two-handed  swords  swung  with  such  cruel 
force,  that  the  English  were  several  times 
repulsed.  The  Cheshire  men  broke.  Brian 
Tunstall  was  struck  dead,  the  standard 


was  beaten  down  and  cut  in  pieces.  Three 
times  Sir  Edmond  Howard  was  struck 
from  his  horse,  but  being  "  hardy,  young 
and  lusty,"  he  recovered  himself,  and  burst- 
ing into  the  melee,  fought  hand  to  hand 
with  Sir  David  Home,  and  slew  him.  Sir 
Edmond's  friend,  John  Heron,  though 
much  wounded,  came  to  his  succour,  and 
said : 

"  There  never  was  nobleman's  son  so 
like  to  be  lost  as  you  this  day  ;  but  for  all  my 
hurts  I  will  here  live  and  die  with  you." 

At  this  juncture  came  Heron,  spurring  up 
to  shield  the  broken  men,  and  repel  the  fierce 
and  stubborn  Scotch,  whilst  Dacre,  charg- 
ing them  at  the  head  of  eighteen  hundred 
horse,  drove  them  back.  In  the  mean  time, 
Crawford  and  Montrose  had  also  resolved, 
with  their  seven  thousand  Scots,  to  close 
with  the  Lord  Admiral,  who,  fearing  to  be 
overpowered,  took  from  his  neck  his  Agnus 
Dei,  and  sent  to  his  father  to  beg  him  to 
attack  the  king.  The  rising  ground  called 
the  Piper's  Hill  lay  between  him  and  his 
father.  The  fiery  king,  seeing  the  Scotch 
giving  way,  harangued  his  men,  who, 
shaking  their  weapons,  shouted,  "  Forward, 
upon  them."  "In  sign,"  says  Hollinshed, 
"of  an  earnest  desire  they  had  to  buckle 
with  the  Englishmen."  Then  the  king  and 
all  his  nobles  dismounted  and  led  the  van- 
guard on  foot,  to  show  their  determination 
to  do,  or  die. 

But  before  this  Sir  Edward  Stanley 
and  the  eastern  division  had  attacked  the 
Highlanders  of  Lennox  and  Argyle.  The 
storm  of  arrows  from  the  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  bowmen  pierced  the  fluttering 
plaids  of  the  Macleans  and  Mackenzies, 
and  nothing  could  hold*  them  in,  not  even 
the  cries  and  entreaties  of  Delamotte,  the 
French  ambassador,  who  saw  their  certain 
destruction.  They  broke  their  ranks,  and 
with  bossed  targets  and  broadswords, 
rushed  .down  upon  the  English.  The  game 
was  soon  lost;  their  fierce  charge  bore 
back  the  archers,  but  Stanley  charged  them 
in  the  rear  and  on  the  flank  with  three 
companies  of  the  men-at-arms,  and  they 
were  routed  with  great  slaughter,  Lennox, 
Argyle,  and  other  chieftains  dying  at  the 
head  of  their  men. 

During  this  savage  grapple  the  king  had 
borne  down  bravely  on  Surrey,  followed  by 
Bothwell,  and  had  nearly  cut  a  way  to  the 
sacred  standard.  Victory  seemed  to  be 
his ;  but  Crawford  and  Montrose  were  both 
slain,  and  Stanley  was  already  driving  over 
the  hill  brow  the  routed  Highlanders,  who 
could  riot  rally. 
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The  end  was,  indeed,  coining.  Home, 
after  his  transient  victory,  encumbered 
with  plunder,  being  kept  in  check  by 
Dacre's  horse,  held  his  footing  in  a  state 
of  checkmate  on  the  hill,  unable  to  strike 
down  on  the  admiral.  The  fiery  rashness 
of  the  Highlanders  of  Crawford  and  Mon- 
trose  had  led  to  the  same  fate  that  had 
befallen  the  clans  of  Lennox  and  Argyle. 
The  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  men  shoulder- 
ing back  the  Highlanders,  and  fighting 
viciously  with  hewing  halberds,  blood-drip- 
ping bills,  and  clashing  partisans,  drove 
them  over  the  hill.  In  vain  swung  the 
broadswords  on  shield  and  burganet,  the 
English  maces  and  axes  beat  down  many  of 
the  rough  clansmen,  and  at  last  the  kilted 
men  reeled,  loosened,  scattered,  and  fled. 
The  English  left  wing  was  victorious. 

But  in  the  centre  the  battle  was  still 
doubtful.  Home  might  yet  break  through 
Dacre's  horse,  and  envelope  and  destroy 
the  old  earl.  The  Scottish  king  was  still 
rather  gaining  than  losing  ground.  There 
had  been  nearly  three  hours'  fighting,  the 
sun  had  set,  it  was  fast  getting  dark.  The 
wind  blew  high  on  the  hill-side,  and  a  thick 
rain  drove  against  the  stern  faces  of  the 
Scottish  knights  who  surrounded  their  king. 

Stanley's  success  decided  the  battle. 
The  men  of  Lennox  and  Argyle  not  rally- 
ing, he  was  able  to  mount  the  hill  and  look 
below  on  the  struggle  in  the  twilight — the 
centre  whirlpool  of  men  and  horses,  the 
gathering-place  of  the  harvest  of  lances. 
The  chief  target  of  the  English  arrows 
was  round  the  southern  base  of  the  Piper's 
Hill  below  Mm  to  the  west.  There  the 
halberds,  and  bills,  and  maces,  and  axes 
fell  fastest  and  loudest;  there  the  dark, 
ghostly  masses  of  grappling  men  butted, 
and  swayed,  and  jostled,  thickest  and 
fiercest.  The  Scotch,  finding  the  ground 
slippery  with  blood,  had  taken  .  off  their 
boots  and  shoes.  There  was  sore  .need  of 
some  desperate  effort,  for  now,  through 
the  great  wind  and  rain,  Stanley's  ten 
thousand  men-at-arms  bore  down  to  where 
the  clamour  of  battle-cries  rose  loudest ; 
the  circle  of  death  closed  slowly  in  on  the 
king,  as  the  hunters  close  round  a  royal 
stag  at  bay,  the  Earl  of  Surrey  pressing 
on  in  front  and  right,  Stanley  on  the 
rear,  Lord  Thomas  Howard  on  the  left 
flank.  As  the  English  axes  hewed  nearer 
and  nearer  to  King  James,  noble  after  noble 
fell  by  his  side.  The  Earl  of  Caithness  was 
down,  then  fell  the  Earl  of  Cassilis,  the 
Earl  of  Morton,  the  Earl  of  Marr.  The 
Earl  of  Errol  was  dead  long  since  under 


the  trampling  feet  of  the  fighters.  The 
Earl  of  Bothwell  was  killed.  Lord  Ross 
was  gone.  The  Earl  of  Marishall  had  lost 
his  two  sons,  but  there  was  no  time  to  weep 
for  them  then. 

Desperately  fought  the  king  and  his 
champions.  Some  Scottish  prisoners,  says 
an  old  chronicler,  might  have  been  taken, 
but  "  they  were  so  vengeable  and  cruel  in 
their  fighting,  that  when  Englishmen  had 
the  better  of  them,  they  would  not  save 
them,  though  divers  Scots  offered  great 
sums  of  money  for  their  lives."  Still  blow 
by  blow  the  English  axes  and  bills  hewed, 
struck,  and  hammered,  to  cleave  a  way 
to  the  dark,  blood-stained,  central  figure 
who  still  fought  with  immovable  courage. 
When  the  Scottish  spears  broke,  James's 
barons  drew  their  "  great  and  sharp 
swords,"  and  without  cry  or  shout  fought 
on.  This  last  desperate  struggle  for  life 
Scott  has  painted  with  almost  Homeric 
force : 

The  English  shafts  in  volleys  hailed, 
In  headlong  charge  their  horse  assailed, 
Front,  flank,  and  rear,  the  squadrons  sweep, 
To  break  the  Scottish  circle  deep, 

That  fought  around  their  king. 
But  yet  though  thick  the  shafts  as  snow, 
Though  charging  knights  like  whirlwinds  go, 
Though  billmen  ply  the  ghastly  blow, 

Unbroken  was  the  ring. 
The  stubborn  spearmen  still  made  good 
Their  dark  impenetrable  wood, 
Each  stepping  where  his  comrade  stood 

The  instant  that  he  fell. 
No  thought  was  there  of  dastard  flight, 
Linked  in  the  serried  phalanx  tight, 
Groom  fought  like  noble,  squire  like  knig 

As  fearlessly  and  well. 

The  arrows  fell  faster,  the  lances  pressed 
closer,  the  bills  fell  heavier  and  more  furi- 
ously. Hector  Maclean  of  Do  wart,  seeing 
his  royal  master  in  danger  from  the  Eng- 
lish archers,  threw  himself  before  James, 
and  instantly  perished.  At  last,  seeing  Sir 
Adam  Foreman,  his  standard-bearer,  fall, 
the  king  rushed  sword  in  hand  among  the 
English,  and  was  struck  down.  His  body 
was  found  the  next  day  under  heaps  of 
slain  ;  he  had  been  pierced  by  two  arrows  ; 
the  blow  of  a  bill  had  cleft  his  neck,  and  his 
left  hand  was  almost  cut  off.  Of  his  own 
band  none  escaped ;  even  his  chancellor, 
Sir  William  Scott,  and  his  sergeant-porter, 
Sir  John  Foreman,  were  with  great  diffi- 
culty saved.  There  lay  dead  around  him, 
two  bishops,  two  mitred  abbots,  twelve 
earls,  thirteen  lords,  and  five  eldest  sons 
of  peers. 

"The  number  of  gentlemen  slain,"  says 
Scott,  "  was  beyond  calculation ;  there  is 
scarcely  a  family  of  name  in  Scottish 
history  who  did  not  lose  a  relative  there." 
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Andrew  Pitcairn  of  Pitcairn,  and  his  seven 
sons,  all  perished  on  that  battle-field.  James's 
body,  though  much  defaced,  was  identified 
at  the  first  sight  by  some  private  marks  by 
Lord  Dacre,  Sir  William  Scott,  Sir  John 
Foreman,  and  other  Scottish  prisoners 
who  wept  at  beholding  it. 

The  Scotch,  loth  to  own  that  the  body 
was  found,  declared  that  the  corpse  Lord 
Dacre  carried  to  Berwick,  and  presented  to 
the  Earl  of  Surrey,  was  one  of  several 
attendants  who  wore  royal  armour.  The 
absence  of  the  iron  belt  was  one  of  the 
chief  arguments  of  these  sceptics  ;  but 
James  having  that  day  quite  enough 
steel  to  carry,  had  probably  laid  by  his 
girdle  of  penance.  For  years  it  was 
believed  in  Scotland  that  the  king  was 
still  alive,  and  had  gone  to  Jerusalem  on  a 
pilgrimage.  Others  declared  that  they 
had  seen  the  king  on  a  dun  hackney  cross- 
ing the  Tweed  at  nightfall  with  four  men, 
•who  had  come  to  Flodden  with  straw 
on  the  point  of  their  spears,  as  a  signal  to 
each  other.  It  was  supposed  these  men 
took  him  to  Home  Castle,  and  there  mur- 
dered him ;  and  there  was  a  rumour,  many 
years  ago,  that  a  skeleton  had  been  found  in 
a  draw-well  there,  wrapped  in  a  bull's  hide, 
and  with  an  iron  belt  round  the  waist. 

In  this  battle,  the  English  probably  lost 
not  much  fewer  than  five  thousand  men,  and 
the  Scots  at  least  ten  thousand.  During 
the  night  Home  drew  off  "  in  silent  despair," 
and  marched  homeward  unmolested. 

King  James's  body  was  embalmed  and 
wrapped  in  lead  at  Berwick,  and  presented 
to  Queen  Catharine  at  Richmond  by  the 
Earl  of  Surrey.  James's  gauntlet  was 
sent  as  a  trophy  to  King  Henry  at  Tournay, 
which  he  was  then  besieging.  James's  sword 
and  dagger  are  now  in  the  possession  of 
the  Corporation  of  Heralds,  to  whom  they 
were  given  by  the  Earl  of  Surrey.  The 
embalmed  body  was  sent  to  the  monastery 
at  Sheen.  Leo  the  Tenth  in  vain  requested 
Henry  to  allow  the  body  to  be  buried  at 
St.  Paul's,  but  the  request  was  never 
granted.  At  the  Dissolution,  the  brave 
man's  mummy  was  thrown  into  a  waste 
room,  where  old  lumber,  lead,  and  rubbish 
were  kept.  Some  workmen,  in  mere  wanton- 
ness, hewed  off  the  head,  and  Launcelot 
Young,  a  master- glazier  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's, took  it  home  to  his  house  in  Wood- 
street  ;  but  one  day,  in  a  moment  of  pity, 
he  gave  it  to  the  sexton  of  St.  Michael's, 
Wood-street,  to  bury  among  some  bones 
taken  out  of  the  charnel-house. 

Home  has  been  blamed  for  not  trying 


to  succour  the  king ;  but  no  doubt  Dacre 
kept  him  in  check,  and  probably  his 
Borderers  had  fallen  to  plundering.  No 
charge  of  cowardice  or  desertion  was  ever 
made  against  him  during  his  life,  and  he 
continued  in  great  favour  at  the  young 
king's  court  till  Albany  drove  him  into  exile, 
and  on  his  return  beheaded  him.  Many  of 
Home's  kinsmen  perished  in  the  battle. 

Several  relics  of  the  battle  besides  King 
James's  sword  and  dagger  are  still  pre- 
served. In  the  Heralds'  College  is  a  draw- 
ing of  the  pennon  of  the  Earl  of  Huntly, 
which  was  taken  at  Flodden  by  Sir  William 
Molyneux,  of  Sefton  Hall.  The  motto  is 
"  Call  all."  The  banner-roll  of  the  Earl 
of  Marishall  is  shown  at  the  Advocates' 
Library  at  Edinburgh.  The  Earl's  stan- 
dard-bearer, Black  John  Skirving,  of  Plew- 
land  Hill,  seeing  the  battle  lost,  tore  off  the 
banner  and  concealed  it  about  his  body 
before  he  surrendered  himself.  Mr.  Jones, 
the  local  antiquary  whom  we  have  before 
quoted,  also  mentions  a  leaden  cannon-ball, 
thirteen  and  a  half  pounds  weight,  found 
a  few  years  since  while  draining  Pallins- 
burn  bog.  Another  ball  was  found  close 
to  where  Home  and  Huntly  repulsed  Sir 
Edmond  Howard.  Two  iron  balls  were 
also  found  on  the  hill,  and  at  a  hundred 
yards  from  the  top  of  Piper's  Hill,  a 
silver  coin  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  When 
widening  a  path  by  the  door  of  Branx- 
ton  Church,  many  skulls  were  discovered 
heaped  on  one  another.  They  were  pro- 
bably the  remains  of  soldiers  hurriedly 
buried.  A  short  distance  from  the  Wooler- 
road,  a  little  to  the  north  -  west  of  the 
farmstead  of  Crookham,  West  Field,  is  a 
stone  often  pointed  out  erroneously  as  the 
burying-place  of  the  king.  It  is  really  an 
old  gathering  stone  where  the  Borderers 
used  to  meet  before  their  raids  into  Eng- 
land or  Scotland. 

In  her  letter  to  her  husband,  Queen 
Catharine  assured  him  "that  the  victory  is 
more  honour  than  if  you  should  win  all  the 
crown  of  France." 

At  first  the  Scotch  seemed  to  have  tried 
to  brave  out  a  claim  to  victory.  Skelton, 
in  rough  and  wild  verse,  flew  at  them  about 
it,  saying  bitterly : 

"Won  they  the  field  and  lost  their  king  ? 
They  may  well  say  fie  on  that  winning. 

And  again  : 

lo  these  proud  Scots 
And  boasting  sots, 
How  they  are  blind 
In  their  own  mind, 
And  will  not  know 
Their  overthrow 
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At  Branxton  Moor ! 
They  are  so  stour, 
So  frantic  mad, 
They  say  they  had 
Won  the  field 
With  spear  and  shield 
At  Flodden  Hills. 
Our  bows  and  bills 
Slew  all  the  flower 
Of  their  honour. 
Aw  not  these  Scots 
Fools  and  sots  ? 


THE  ELVES  AND  THE  CHILDREN. 

THKBE  little  ones  sit  in  a  flowery  mead, 
In  the  twilight  grey  ; 

At  home  their  mother  is  making  their  bed, 
"  Where  linger  they  ?" 
With  laughing  cheeks  rosy 
They  skip  to  and  fro, 
Where  the  flowers  upgrow, 

In  a  dewy  Whitsun  posy. 

Down,  down  the  mountain  three  Elf  maids  reel, 

From  the  fir-crown'd  height. 
Mists  thicken,  each  rides  on  her  spinning  wheel ; 

Their  raiments  white 

In  the  air  are  flowing; 

Each  fairy  shoe 

Just  brushes  the  dew 
From  the  tops  of  flowers  fresh  blowing. 

They  sing  so  sweetly :  they  sing  to  the  three, 

"  Hail,  children  at  play ! 
Come,  put  your  hands  in  ours,  and  flee 

To  a  home  more  gay, 

Under  the  mountain  olden ; 

And  the  ivory  row 

Of  nine  pins  throw 
Over  with  bowls  pure  golden. 

"  Join  ye  !  O  join  ye  us  maidens  three, 

O  join  ye,  and  all 
Shall  pluck  the  blossoms  o'  gold,  and  see 

The  song  birds  small, 

While  merrily,  merrily,  singing ; 

Building  their  bowers 

Of  lily  flowers, 
And  pearls  like  seeds  upspringing." 

The  little  ones  wax  so  heavy  in  mind, 

Smile  so  dreamily, 
They  are  whirled  along  on  the  rising  wind, 

But  sleep  all  three. 

The  earth  shuts  above  them, 

As  swiftly  they  fall, 

To  the  Elfin  Hall, 
Ah,  woe  to  the  folk  that  love  them ! 

Upon  the  morrow  the  father  runs 

To  the  fir-crown'd  hill, 
The  elfins  have  stolen  his  little  ones, 

And  guard  them  still ! 

Green  grass  is  creeping 

Above  their  golden  hair ; 

Soundly  they  slumber  there. 
But  above  there  is  wailing  and  weeping. 


WHITBY :  ITS  WORKS  AND  WAYS. 

IF  you  go  to  Whitby  for  quiet,  assuredly 
you  get  what  you  go  for.  Never  was  such 
a  tranquil  watering-place.  Not  only  is  it  a 
land  "in  which  it  seemed  always  after- 
noon," but  a  very  long  and  very  dull  after- 
noon, without  much  prospect  of  picking 
up  in  the  evening.  If  you  ask  people  why 
they  come  to  Whitby,  they  give,  as  a  reason, 


the  fact  of  there  being  so  many  beautiful 
excursions  in  the  neighbourhood,  which, 
being  interpreted,  means  that  the  place 
itself  is  so  dull  that  they  remain  in  it 
as  little  as  possible.  They  are  right  as 
to  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding  scenery. 
Turn  which  way  you  will,  you  come  upon 
nature  in  every  variety  of  exquisite  aspect 
— now  grand  and  bold,  now  soft  and 
smiling,  heather-covered  moorland,  broad- 
backed  bushless  down,  high  cloud-defying 
headland,  green  dreamy  dell,  with  a  tiny 
thread  of  silver  winding  through  it,  and 
just  beyond  it  breaking  into  the  turbid 
stream,  and  the  tumbling  waterfall.  And 
towering  above  all,  a  conspicuous  land- 
mark, within,  a  very  short  distance,  the 
ruins  of  "  High  Whitby's  cloistered  fane," 
the  fragments  and  remains,  so  lovely  even 
in  their  decay,  of  the  abbey  once  presided 
over  by  St.  Hilda,  and  afterwards  dedi- 
cated to  her. 

Coming    to    Whitby    by    railway    you 
branch  off  at  Malton  from  the  direct  North- 
Eastern  route,  and  proceed  by  a  line  for 
which,    amongst    several    other    benefits., 
Whitby  is  indebted  to  the  once  well-known 
Mr.   George  Hudson.      The  line  was   ori- 
ginally  a   horse-railway,    constructed    by 
George   Stephenson,  and  is  said   to   have 
been  the  third  ever  made  in  England  (the 
Stockton  and  Darlington  being  the  first,, 
and  the   Liverpool    and    Manchester   the 
second),  and  was  literally  what  the  Ame- 
ricans would  call  a  "one-horse  concern," 
until  the  Railway  King  took  it  in  hand, 
laid   down   a   double   line   of  rails,    made 
it  applicable  for  steam-traffic,  altered  its. 
course,  and  finally  developed  it  into  what  it 
is,  one  of  the  most  picturesque  lines  in  the 
kingdom.     The  loveliness  of  the   scenery 
commences  so  soon  as  the  little  town  of 
Pickering  is   past,    and   continues   almost 
until  you  run  into  Whitby  station.      The 
train    goes    zigzagging   in   and   out,    and 
curving    and    serpentining    in    the    most 
erratic  manner,  now  dashing  along  a  valley 
between  perpendicular  cliffs  of  five  hundred 
feet  high,   now   striking   across   a   purely 
Scottish  moor  with  its  short  crisp  turf  and 
purple  heather,  now  skirting  the  base  of  a 
large  hill  wooded  to  the  peak  with  fir  and 
fern,   and  thoroughly  Swiss  in  character. 
Here  and  there  iron- works  are  established, 
and  occasional  tall  chimneys  uprear  them- 
selves in  the  midst  of  the  landscape  ;  but 
these  interruptions  to  the  prospect  are  in- 
frequent, and  the  eye  rests  with  delight  on 
long  masses  of  rock  with  broken  "  Scars," 
on  deep  black,  deadly  still  pools,  on  the 
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bright  sparkling  Ellerbeck  and  Wheeldale 
streams,  and  on  the  vivid  greenery  of  the 
whole  of  the  valley  of  the  Esk,  a  little 
river  which  flows  into  the  sea  just  where 
the  town  of  Whitby  rises  on  its  banks. 

A  queer  old  town,  picturesque  and  me- 
diaeval in  many  places,  and  foreign  look- 
ing;  with  red  roofs,  and  overhanging 
windows,  and  quaint  gable  ends.  With 
streets  so  narrow  as  scarcely  to  permit  the 
passing  of  two  vehicles  simultaneously, 
and  a  narrow  strip  of  foot  pavement  made 
of  rough  nobbly  stones,  with  quaint  signs 
and  odd  inscriptions,  and  divers  smells, 
now  horrible,  now  invigorating.  With  a 
narrow  bridge  connecting  the  right  and 
left  banks  of  the  Esk,  with  a  long  line  of 
wharves,  where  the  fishermen  congregate, 
and  below  which  their  boats,  when  not  at 
sea,  are  moored.  With  two  long  stone  jetties 
stretching  far  out  into  the  sea,  broad,  hand- 
some, and  massively  built,  each  with  a  light- 
house at  its  end.  Towering  over  the  old 
town  and  perched  on  the  top  of  the  vast  cliff, 
behold  the  terraces,  places,  and  crescents, 
homes  of  gentility.  Here  is  the  large  and 
excellent  Royal  Hotel ;  here  the  lodging- 
houses  for  the  reception  of  the  visitors, 
who  are  quiet,  staid  people,  amongst  whom 
the  clerical  element  predominates  largely. 
Shovel  hats,  episcopal  aprons,  and  diaconal 
gaiters  are  continually  met  with  on  the  cliff 
and  on  the  sands,  while  the  inferior  orders 
of  clergy  swarm  plentiful  as  blackberries  in 
Sussex  hedges.  Some  of  the  cloth  being 
off  duty,  endeavour  to  disguise  their  calling 
by  the  assumption  of  mufti,  consisting  of 
a  black  necktie  and  a  soft  wide-awake ; 
but  the  attempt  is  generally  a  failure. 
Their  expression,  a  mixture  of  resignation 
to  martyrdom,  with  an  endeavour  to  enjoy 
innocent  worldly  pleasure,  is  in  itself  suffi- 
cient to  betray  them.  If,  however,  the 
pillars  of  the  Establishment  are  anxious 
for  a  little  relaxation — and  Heaven  knows 
how  much  many  of  them  require  it  after 
their  hard  labours  in  church  and  parish — 
the  ministers  of  other  denominations,  who 
also  favour  Whitby  as  a  place  of  re- 
sort, are  "at  it"  with  lecture,  prayer- 
meeting,  or  discussion,  morning,  noon, 
and  night.  Even  at  this  moment  the  lame 
crier  halts  under  our  window,  and  after  a 
prefatory  performance  on  his  hand-bell, 
announces  that  "  T'  Rayvrend  Willum 
Jockson,  of  Hoodthersfeald  will  deleever 
lacture  to-night,  at  seven,  at  t'  Primitive 
Methodists'  Chapel,  Church- street — soob- 
ject,  The  Slooggard." 

The  flirtation  element,  usually  so  strongly 


developed  at  watering-places,  is  singularly 
lacking  among  the  visitors  at  Whitby. 
There  are  plenty  of  pretty  young  ladies, 
perhaps  a  little  less  flighty  in  demeanour 
and  a  little  more  quiet  in  costume  than 
is  now  the  fashion,  but  assuredly  none 
the  less  attractive  for  that,  but  there  is 
an  alarming  scarcity  of  young  men.  It 
would  be  incongruous,  not  to  say  improper, 
to  bestow  nods  and  becks  on  a  bishop  and 
wreathed  smiles  on  a  dean,  while  Tyrolese 
hats  with  wonderful  feathers,  and  high 
boots  with  nine  buttons  and  impossible 
heels,  would  be  wasted  on  a  curate  with 
nine  children,  or  a  Macclesfield  manufac- 
turer of  sixty-five.  And  of  the  ordinary 
stamp  of  young  men,  of  the  pipe-smoking, 
bathing,  boating,  picnic-suggesting,  dog- 
attended  idler,  there  is  scarcely  a  spe- 
cimen. So  the  girls  walk  about  mourn- 
fully in  pairs,  Calypsos  mourning  after 
departed  Ulysseses,  or  Heros  waiting  for 
Leanders  who  never  arrive,  or  sit  knitting, 
and  reading  novels  on  the  benches,  erected 
in  such  charming  positions  in  the  nooks 
and  corners  of  the  winding  walks  which 
have  been  cut  in  the  face  of  the  cliffs ; 
pretty  groups  with  lovely  backgrounds, 
Avhich  have  often  served  as  models  for  one 
by  whom  the  place  was  much  frequented, 
the  only  man  whose  pencil  delineated  with 
kindly  accuracy  our  modern  society  and 
our  seaside  life — JOHN  LEECH. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  of  Whitby  as 
a  watering-place,  but  it  has  a  distinctive 
peculiarity  as  a  fishing-town,  with  a  large 
population  dependent  entirely  on  fishing. 
They  live,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  place  called 
the  "Craig,"  at  the  back  of  the  harbour, 
in  wretched,  old,  tumble- down  tenements, 
built  many  years  ago  in  the  cliff- side,  for 
which  they  pay  three  or  four  pounds  a  year. 
The  fishing  is  of  two  kinds,  the  long- line  and 
the  herring  fishing,  the  latter  being  the  most 
important.  The  long- line  fishing  is  carried 
on  in  the  off-season,  say  from  October  until 
the  end  of  June.  Employed  in  this  trade 
are  about  five-and- twenty  boats,  here  called 
"  cobles,"  flat-bottomed,  and  very  sharp  in 
the  bows,  and  each  carrying  three  men. 
Each  man  puts  in  two  lines,  so  that  there 
are  six  lines  to  every  boat,  each  with  from 
twenty  to  thirty  score  of  hooks.  They 
catch  ling,  haddock,  skate,  halibut,  and 
occasionally  turbot.  In  bad  weather  they 
remain  in  shore,  and  catch  codling.  As 
the  cobles  near  shore,  after  their  day's  or 
night's  work,  the  men  begin  to  take  the 
fish  from  the  "  crib,"  as  they  call  the  place 
where  it  is  first  deposited,  and  toss  it  over 
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to  the  stern  for  display.  The  skate  goes 
first,  then  the  haddock,  ling,  and  whatever 
else  they  may  have.  Sometimes  they  have 
a  preponderance  of  what  is  locally  known 
as  "coal-fish,"  an  inferior  kind  of  cod,  or 
hake,  worth  only  threepence  each.  On  the 
wharf  expectant  stand  the  buyers,  as  each 
coble  comes  tip  in  its  turn.  The  fishermen 
and  the  buyers  are  old  acquaintances. 

"  Well,  Jack,  what  have  got?"  cries  out 
one  of  the  latter. 

"  Score  and  half  cod,  three  score  skate, 
four  score  haddock,  ling,  halibut,"  &c., 
replies  Jack. 

"  What's  t'  price  ?"  inquires  the  buyer. 

"  Two  pound,"  says  Jack,  promptly. 
The  answer  is  received  in  silence  so  pro- 
longed, that  Jack  at  last  calls  out,  "  Is  none 
of  you  goin'  to  bid  ?" 

"  I'll  gie  a  pound,"  says  another  of  the 
buyers,  who  in  the  interval  has  been  trying 
to  take  stock  of  the  fish. 

"  Pound's  boten  !"  roars  Jack. 

"  'Mother  shillin',"  calls  another  buyer, 
and  so  on,  bidders  rising  their  price,  and, 
if  need  be,  Jack  dropping  his  until  a  satis- 
factory bargain  is  come  to.  Then  Jack 
hangs  up  an  instrument  which  is  called  a 
klep-book  by  the  side  of  his  craft,  to  denote 
that  his  stock  is  sold ;  the  buyer  enters  the 
name  of  the  boat  and  its  owner,  and  the 
price  of  his  purchase,  in  his  book,  though 
he  does  not  pay  until  Saturday,  and  Jack 
pushes  off  to  land  his  fish  lower  down  the 
wharf,  and  to  make  way  for  the  next 
comer.  The  fish  thus  purchased  is  sent  off 
at  once  to  Billingsgate,  the  cod  packed 
four  or  five  together  in  boxes,  the  rest  just 
thrown  into  baskets,  the  vendors  asking  no 
special  price  for  it,  and  being  actually 
ignorant  of  what  is  accredited  to  them  until 
the  time  of  settlement  with  the  London 
consignee  comes  round. 

The  herring  fishery  is  a  very  much  larger 
affair.  Engaged  in  it  at  Whitby,  and  at 
Staithes  (a  large  fishing- village  on  the  far 
side  of  Bunswick  Bay,  the  boats  of  which 
are  marked  with  the  W.  Y.,  and  are  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  Whitby  boats),  are 
about  seventy  cobles  and  "  mules "  (so 
called  because  they  are  something  between 
a  coble  and  a  boat),  and  a  few  "farmin"  " 
boats,  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  "  five- 
men  boats."  These  last,  than  which  there 
are  no  finer  fishing-  craft  in  the  world,  come 
from  Robin  Hood's  Bay,  a  picturesque 
place  within  six  miles  of  Whitby,  with  a 
"village  strongly  reminding  one  of  those 

Rod  roofs  about  a  narrow  wharf 
In  clusters, 


where  Enoch  Arden,  Philip  Ray,  and  Annie 
Lee  passed  their  childhood,  and  so  tho- 
roughly maritime  a  village,  that  though  it 
has  only  about  a  thousand  inhabitants 
numbered  in  the  census,  more  than  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  ships,  engaged  for  the  most 
part  in  the  coal  and  Baltic  trade,  hail  from 
it.  In  its  graveyard  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  headstones  are  incribed  "  in 
affectionate  remembrance  "  of  persons  who 
have  perished  in  shipwreck,  or  been  other- 
wise lost  at  sea.  The  Robin  Hood's  Bay 
"farmin'  boats"  carry  seven  men  and  two 
lads,  and  there  are  always  four  or  five  men 
in  the  herring  cobles. 

Herrings  are  always  caught  in  the  dark, 
in  shoals,  skoals,   or  schools,  as  they  are 
variously  called  in   different  parts  of  the 
kingdom.     They  are  taken  in  large  nets, 
which  in  former  days  used  to  be  made  of 
hemp  or  flax,  but  which  are  now  composed 
of  cotton,  and  manufactured  by  machinery, 
by  far  the  largest  portion  of  them  coming 
from  Scotland.     Each  of  the  nets  used  by 
the  Whitby  men  is  sixty  yards  in  length, 
and  in  the  larger  boats  it  is  common  to 
find   sixty   of  these  nets,    in   the  smaller 
thirty.     The  "  takes  "  are  sometimes  very 
large.     In  the  early  part  of  the  summer 
they  will  range  from  seven  hundred  to  a 
thousand  per  boat.     The  herrings  are  then 
sold  at  from  seven  to  ten  shillings  a  hun- 
dred. As  the  season  progresses  the  number 
increases,  and  the  price  commanded  propor- 
tionately   diminishes.      Large    boats   will 
begin  to  bring  in  six   or  seven  thousand 
herrings  as  the  result  of  one  night's  take, 
then  ten  thousand,  a  round  number,  which 
is  known  as  a  "  last,"  and  which  fetches 
seven  pounds  ten  shillings.     The  number 
of  herrings  which  come  into  and  go  out  of 
Whitby  is  almost  incredible.    In  the  second 
week  of  last  September  three  hundred  tons 
of    herrings    were    despatched    from    the 
Whitby  station  of  the  North-Eastern  Rail- 
way.    The  fish  are  sold  at  the  quay- side 
by  an  auctioneer,  who  is  paid  by  a  com- 
mission of  eightpence  in  the  pound  (under 
existing  rules  the  buyers  seem  to  have  some 
very  extraordinary   and   incomprehensible 
advantages),  and  are  bought  by  wholesale 
salesmen   and   by  curers   or   preparers  of 
bloaters  in  London,  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
and  even  in  Yarmouth,  whose  agents  and 
travellers  attend  the  arrival  of  the  boats  at 
the   wharf.     The   herrings  are  packed  in 
"kits"  or  barrels,  the  former  containing 
four  hundred,  the  latter  from  five  to  six 
hundred  each.     Before  being  packed  they 
are  frequently  "roused,"  or   turned   over 
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with  a  wooden  shovel  and  sprinkled  with 
salt,  and  handfuls  of  salt  are  thrown  in 
with  the  fish  into  the  barrels. 

There  is  no  captain  of  the  boats,  no  re- 
cognised leader  among  the  fishermen  now. 
That  position  was  once  filled  by  "  Long 
Jacky  Storr,"  and  has  been  unoccupied 
since  his  death.  "  Long  Jacky  "  won  his 
leadership  by  his  clear  head  and  his  stont 
heart ;  he  had  admirable  judgment,  knew 
when  to  put  to  sea,  and  when  to  remain 
ashore,  and  was  as  bravo  as  a  lion.  Poor 
Long  Jacky  was  drowned,  upset  out  of  the 
lifeboat — his  three  brothers  were  lost  in 
the  same  way — and  his  place  has  remained 
vacant  ever  since.  Is  the  class  of  men 
deteriorating  ?  Our  informant  (no  one 
knows  them  so  thoroughly),  will  not  say 
that,  but  they  might  be  more  sober,  and 
more  decent  in  various  ways,  and  as  for  all 
the  romantic  side  of  the  fisher's  life,  he 
emphatically  pronounced  that  to  be  "  roob- 
bish."  Is  there  any  other  noticeable  pe- 
culiarity about  the  men  ?  None,  except 
it  be  their  extraordinary  superstition  and 
belief  in  luck.  They  will  remain  fasting 
for  twelve  hours,  the  whole  time  they  are 
out,  and  not  touch  bite  or  sup,  lest  it  should 
bring  them  ill-luck,  and  they  will  not  put 
to  sea  if  they  meet  a  woman  on  their  way 
to  the  boat  (surely  an  ungallant  supersti- 
tion this,  and  one  which  has  never  pre- 
viously been  accredited  to  Jack !)  or  a 
dead  pig.  So  the  calling  is  carried  on, 
from  father  to  son,  from  generation  to 
generation,  the  thrifty  thrive,  the  careless 
live  on  from  hand  to  mouth,  but  all  earn 
their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  and 
gain  what  can  at  best  be  but  a  scanty  sub- 
sistence, in  toil  always  and  frequently  in 
peril. 

Whitby  is  the  great  place  for  the  jet- 
workers,  of  whom  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
hundred  are  employed  in  the  town.  Some 
fifteen  years  ago  jet  was  dug  from  the  sea 
cliff  stretching  between  Robin  Hood's  Bay 
and  Saltburn.  But  it  is  now  tolerably  well 
exhausted  in  these  cliffs,  and  the  best  is 
found  in  the  range  of  the  Cleveland  Hills, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Osmotherley  and 
Carlton.  There  are  about  three  hundred 
miners  engaged  in  digging  for  jet,  and  this 
number  is  occasionally  supplemented  by  an 
addition  of  men  from  the  iron  mines,  when 
their  work  is  slack.  The  jet  lies  in  seams 
something  like  coal,  only  much  smaller. 
In  its  natural  state  it  is  not  at  all  unlike 
iron  ore,  or  charred  wood.  Bought  in  small 
quantities,  fresh  from  the  mine,  good  hard 
jet  is  worth  from  ten  to  sixteen  shillings 


the  pound.  Some  of  the  very  best  which 
was  shown  to  us  had  been  purchased  for 
seven  shillings  the  pound,  but  that  was 
only  because  a  very  large  quantity  (five 
hundred  pounds'  worth)  had  been  taken. 
In  former  years  the  miners  came  across 
numerous  seams  of  soft  jet,  but  they  were 
never  worth  more  than  a  sixth  of  the  value 
of  the  hard,  and  are  now  exhausted.  En- 
gaged in  the  commerce  are  middle-men 
(some  of  them  .interested  in  the  mines  and 
allowing  the  men  a  certain  share  of  the 
profits)  who  buy  from  the  miners  and  sell 
to  the  manufacturers.  The  jet,  when  the 
iron  alloy  has  been  cut  away  from  it,  is 
worked  up  in  grinding  wheels  and  turning 
lathes,  is  cemented  together  with  a  mixture 
of  shellac  and  black  sealing-wax,  and  is 
polished  with  rouge  on  boards,  technically 
called  "  rowge  boards,"  covered  with  the 
skin  of  the  walrus,  and  between  revolving 
wheels  covered  with  folds  of  list.  Brooches, 
ear  -  rings,  necklaces,  crosses,  bracelets, 
watch-chains,  paper-knives,  buckles,  cru- 
cifixes, and  rosaries  are  manufactured  in 
the  various  jet- works  at  Whitby,  whence 
the  great  London  "  mourning  warehouses," 
and  the  smart  shops  at  Scarborough  and 
Harrogate,  are  supplied. 

At  Sandsend,  three  miles  to  the  west  of 
Whitby,  are  large  alum  works  belonging  to 
the  Marquis  of  Normanby,  but  leased  by 
him  to  Mr.  Armstrong.  These  works  were 
originally  established  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Mary,  by  a  certain  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner, 
member  of  a  family  owning  property  in  the 
neighbourhood  to  this  day.  Sir  Thomas, 
who  was  a  great  traveller,  noticed  that  the 
strata  in  the  vicinity  of  Sandsend  and 
Gainsborough  were  very  similar  to  that  of 
the  Papal  alum- works  near  Rome ;  noticed 
more  especially  that  in  both  places  the 
leaves  of  the  trees  were  of  a  very  peculiar 
green.  So  struck  was  he  with  the  idea  that 
he  commenced  to  work,  but  found  success 
impossible  without  the  assistance  of  some 
skilled  workmen.  This  assistance  he  knew 
it  would  be  impossible  to  procure  by  fair 
means,  so  he  accordingly  sent  to  Rome  and 
persuaded  one  of  the  best  workmen  to  have 
himself  headed  up  in  an  alum  cask,  and 
stowed  away  on  board  ship.  When  this 
trick  was  discovered,  Sir  Thomas  was 
solemnly  cursed,  banned,  and  excommuni- 
cated by  the  Pope,  but,  oddly  enough, 
the  alum  works  went  on,  notwithstanding, 
and  have  gone  on  ever  since.  The  alurn 
shale  is  quarried  out  of  the  hill- side,  and 
the  liquid  which  then  comes  off  it,  when 
cool,  was  at  one  time  used  for  Epsom  salts. 
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A  cheaper  species  of  this  medicine  has, 
however,  now  been  found,  and  the  skim- 
ming of  the  alum  is  used  and  crystallised 
for  artificial  manure.  The  alum  is  once 
more  dissolved,  run  off  into  casks,  and  left 
to  crystallise,  which  it  does,  taking  the  form 
of  the  cask,  and  hardening  into  numerous 
beautiful  stalactites.  Then  the  casks  are 
unhooped  and  taken  to  pieces,  and  the  alum, 
broken  up  into  large  lumps,  is  despatched 
by  train  to  the  various  works  where  it 
is  used.  About  eighteen  tons  a  week  are 
produced  at  these  works,  and  the  price, 
which  at  one  time  was  twenty-five  pounds 
a  ton,  is  now  about  six  pounds  ten  shillings. 
About  forty  men  are  employed  in  the  works, 
and  each  visitor  is  charged  sixpence,  which 
goes  towards  a  school-fund  for  the  work- 
men's children. 

There  are  excursions  of  every  kind  to 
places  of  interest  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Old  castles,  broad  bleak  moors,  smiling 
Yorkshire  dales,  dotted  here  and  there 
with  old  farm-houses  and  finely  timbered, 
grand  seascape,  with  big  vessels  on  the 
horizon  and  fishing-smacks  in  the  fore- 
ground. The  visitors  with  antiquarian  and 
archaeological  tastes,  the  men  with  good 
pedestrian  powers,  or  those  whose  tempera- 
ment leads  them  to  fraternise  with  others 
and  make  up  excursion  parties,  will  rejoice 
in  Whitby.  But,  judged  by  the  ordinary 
watering-place  standard,  it  is  excessively 
quiet — not  to  say  painfully  dull. 


A  CHAPTER  ON  THE  GREEK  POETS. 


THE  statement  which  we  ventured  to  make 
in  our  recent  remarks  on  the  Latin  poets  and 
dramatists,*  that  the  world  is  indebted  for 
these  great  geniuses  to  the  Greek  culture 
of  which  the  Romans  were  the  recipients, 
cannot  but  excite  a  desire  to  learn  some- 
thing also  of  the  poets  and  the  poetry  that 
had  proved  so  fruitful,  as  the  destined 
exemplars  to  the  people  of  another  age  and 
country.  The  poets  and  the  poetry  of 
Greece  were  devoted  to  the  beautiful,  even 
as  the  Eastern  sages  and  bards  had  been 
to  the  sublime,  in  art.  In  the  presence  of 
Greek  literature,  that  of  the  Latins  has  a 
decided  utilitarian  air;  and  the  two  together 
go  far  to  prove  the  gradual  descent  from 
Oriental  transcendentalism,  and  the  order 
of  culture,  from  the  theological  to  the 
human  and  natural.  Those  elevations  of 
thought,  toward  which  we  have  in  these 


*  See  AIL  THE  YEAH  EOUMD,  New  Series,  vol.  iii., 
pp.  104  and  135. 


modern  times  to  climb  or  soar,  were  the 
natural  level  of  those  favoured  minds 
which,  in  the  earliest  ages,  became  the 
teachers  of  the  race.  The  world's  edu- 
cators have  had  to  condescend  to  lower 
forms  of  conception,  to  move  within  nar- 
rower limits,  and  thus  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  their  humbler  fellows,  whose  way 
of  life  confined  them  to  sensuous  obser- 
vation, governed  a  little  by  a  few  rules 
supplied  by  the  reflective  powers.  Or 
rather,  as  we  think,  we  should  recognise 
in  this  downward  process  an  actual  de- 
velopment, a  real  progress,  whereby  the 
more  spiritual  principle  was  assisted  in  its 
application  to  daily  life  and  the  familiar 
habits  of  a  physical  condition;  through 
which  application  it  became  a  common  guide 
to  men  of  every  grade  of  intellect.  Among 
the  Romans,  the  light  penetrated  to  the 
lowest  and  most  practical  usages,  and  in- 
vested the  meanest  symbols  with  a  certain 
sacredness,  despite  the  general  ignorance 
which  perverted  them  to  objects  of  idolatry. 
The  Greek  cultivation  stopped  short  of 
this,  and  appealed  to  an  intellectual  class 
that  still  prided  itself  on  being  separated 
from  the  herd,  and  having  privileges  in 
which  the  uninstructed  might  not  partake. 

We  have,  therefore,  to  assign  a  middle 
station  to  Greek  literature,  between  that 
of  the  sublime  and  the  useful,  expressly 
calculated,  as  it  were,  to  delight  the  tastes 
of  that  large  number  of  persons  who  recede 
from  the  too  abstract  on  the  one  hand, 
and  avoid  the  too  vulgar  on  the  other. 
The  forms  of  Greek  poetry  hover  between 
these  extremes,  and  sometimes  seem  to  seek 
their  reconciliation ;  but  they  remain  apart, 
notwithstanding,  by  a  law  which  permits 
their  mutual  recognition  but  not  their  iden- 
tification. 

It  is  in  the  inter- play  between  these  dual 
poles  that  the  beauty  of  the  Greek  intelli- 
gence accomplishes  its  manifestation.  Two 
ages  had  preceded  the  era  of  this  develop- 
ment. The  pre-historic  in  which  the  true 
and  the  known  were  accepted  as  identical, 
and  the  commencement  of  the  historical, 
in  which  we  find  attempts  at  realising  the 
good  and  the  pious  in  conduct  and  cha- 
racter. The  third  age  recognised  the  ideal 
in  beauty  and  in  art ;  and  aimed  at  their 
reproduction  in  the  actual.  In  this  aim 
consists  the  life  of  Greek  poetry.  In  the 
first  period,  the  light  is  indistinguishable 
from  the  darkness,  and  there  is  a  total 
absence  of  colour.  In  the  second,  the 
simple  absolute  alone  is  recognised  ;  but  in 
the  third  its  polarity  is  also  appreciated. 
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With,  distinction  comes  intelligibility,  and 
it  is  for  the  latter  quality  that  we  value  the 
poetry  of  the  Greeks.  We  are  indebted 
for  this  to  the  fact  that  intelligence  itself 
was  conceded  as  the  common  property  of 
the  Greek  mind.  They  had  escaped  that 
kind  of  Oriental  influence  which  established 
in  some  countries  the  system  of  castes ;  a 
system  which,  prevailed  in  Egypt  and  many 
of  the  Asiatic  states,  and  which  restricted 
the  arts  and  sciences  by  hereditary  right  to 
the  priests.  Eveiy  man  in  Greece  was  free 
to  cultivate  them ;  not  so  much,  however, 
lor  his  own  benefit,  as  for  the  general  good 
of  the  community.  Their  literature,  there- 
fore, had  a  liberal  and  diffusive  character, 
and  this  insured  for  it  a  celebrity  not  be- 
longing to  any  other  nation.  A  knowledge 
of  it  is  essentially  needful  to  every  student 
who  proposes  for  himself  a  public  career. 
To  the  statesman,  orator,  physician,  theo- 
logian, philosopher,  historian,  antiquary, 
polite  scholar,  philologist,  connoisseur,  or 
artist,  it  is  an  indispensable  accomplish- 
ment. 

The  language  of  Greece  is  usually  as- 
signed to  the  Sanscrit  family,  which  in- 
cludes also  the  tongues  of  India,  Persia, 
the  Latins,  and  the  Germans,  and  is,  there- 
fore, denominated  the  Indo- Germanic.  The 
people  of  Greece  were  early  called  lonians, 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  Javan,  the  son 
of  Japheth,  as  the  name  Javan,  it  is  said, 
was  used  by  the  Hebrews  to  designate  them 
and  their  country.  The  language  soon 
attained  to  great  perfection,  for  we  find  it 
in  a  state  of  extraordinary  excellence  in 
the  time  of  Homer.  The  poet  himself  tes- 
tifies to  the  remai'kable  improvement  that 
had  already  occurred  in  the  condition  of 
Grecian  society ;  an  improvement  due  to 
the  colonies  from  the  East  which  had  been 
planted  among  them,  and  which  intro- 
duced to  them  their  own  civilisation  and 
knowledge,  and  also  the  practice  of  com- 
merce, after  the  manner  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians. Oriental  influence  is  recognisable 
in  the  subject  and  spirit  of  the  fragments 
of  the  earliest  Greek  poetry.  They  are 
chiefly  hymns  to  the  gods,  or  metrical 
fables  respecting  the  origin  of  the  world, 
the  formation  of  man,  the  primaeval  hap- 
piness, the  subsequent  apostacy,  and  the 
consequent  sorrow.  Their  theistic  notions 
are  of  a  more  spiritual  character  than 
those  of  a  later  period.  These  were  sung, 
as  were  also  the  Homeric  poems  after- 
wards, by  the  wandering  minstrels,  who 
strolled  from  hall  to  hall,  or  were  attached 
to  chieftain  families  or  to  temple  service. 


The  Greek  language  consists  of  many 
dialects,  arising  from  the  different  pro- 
vinces and  settlements  into  which  the 
people  were  divided.  These  are  called  the 
^Eolic,  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Attic,  and  passed 
through  many  changes,  and  included  many 
varieties.  In  the  first,  wrote  Alcseus, 
Sappho,  and  Corinna  ;  in  the  second, 
Theocritus,  Pindar,  Bion,  Moschus,  Hesi- 
chorus,  and  Bacchylides ;  in  the  third, 
Homer,  Hesiod,  Anacreon,  Herodotus,  and 
Hippocrates  ;  and  in  the  fourth,  ^Bschylus, 
Sophocles,  Euripides,  Aristophanes,  Thu- 
cydides,  Xenophon,  Plato,  Isocrates,  and 
Demosthenes. 

The  first  is  famous  for  its  lyric  poets. 
Of  Alca?us,  only  a  few  fragments  remain. 
The  same  fate  has  befallen  Sappho.  Their 
lyrics  were  simple  in  form.  They  were 
composed  in  stanzas,  or  strophes,  consisting 
either  of  two  lines,  or  verses,  of  different 
metres,  or  of  four  verses  having  at  least 
two  metres.  Corinna  belongs  to  a  later 
period ;  but  nearly  all  her  productions 
have  perished.  What  has  been  preserved 
of  Alcasus  and  Sappho  is  of  such  merit 
that  we  cannot  but  lament  that  more  of 
them  have  not  survived.  They  sang  of 
Love  and  Liberty  with  fervour  and  skill. 
Thus  chanted  Alcasus  over  a  tyrant  of 
Mitylene : 

Now  let  us  drink,  and  with  the  sound 
Of  many  footsteps  round  and  round, 
Let  the  merry  dance  be  led, 
For  Myrsilus  is  dead,  is  dead. 

And  in  a  similar  manner  Sappho  prays 
of  Aphrodite,  the  goddess  of  love,  to  visit 
her,  which  she  does,  promising,  respecting 
her  lover,  that 

If  he  now  retreats,  he  shall  soon  pursue  thee ; 
If  he  now  spurns  presents,  he  soon  shall  give  them ; 
If  he  loves  thee  not,  he  shall  quickly  love  thee, 
E'en  though  thou  would' st  not. 

Simple  examples  these,  but  there  are 
more  ornate  passages  also ;  yet  such  are, 
after  all,  more  suggestive  than  realistic — 
references  to  the  influence  of  beauty  and 
the  feelings  of  the  poetess  in  the  presence 
of  her  lover,  sketches  of  home-life,  of  night 
scenery,  apostrophes  to  the  evening  star 
and  to  the  moon,  descriptions  of  child- 
hood, snatches  of  bridal  song,  little  pic- 
tures of  orchards  and  the  starry  heavens, 
and  one  satirical  portrait — in  all  these 
there  is  something  more  than  meets  the 
eye  or  ear;  for  the  Greek  poetess  is  reti- 
cent in  her  style,  though  strong  in  the 
expression  of  her  feelings.  In  like  manner, 
Alcasus  can  be  descriptive  and  sententious, 
now  picturing  the  armour  that  decorates 
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his  stately  hall,  now  defying  the  winter's 
cold,  now  submitting  to  the  summer's 
heat,  and  now  moralising  on  men  and 
ramparts,  regarding  the  former  as  better 
defences  of  the  city  than  the  latter. 

From  the  second  group  we  may  select 
the  name  of  Theocritus,  the  prince  of  pas- 
toral poets.  Notwithstanding  the  legend 
of  pastoral  poetry  having  been  invented 
by  Daplmis,  a  descendant  of  the  gods,  who, 
in  the  fabulous  ages,  pastured  his  flocks  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  ./Etna,  Theocritus  has  an 
unquestioned  right  to  be  regarded  as  the 
father  of  bucolic  song.  He  was  the  first  who 
cultivated  the  idyl.  The  form  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  confined  to  any  one  topic  exclu- 
sively, though  it  was  principally  employed 
in  representing  pastoral  scenes.  Bion  and 
Moschus  imitated  Theocritus  in  it,,  but 
failed  to  attain  anything  like  his  degree  of 
excellence.  Poets  in  all  countries  and 
languages  have  attempted  it,  but  scarcely 
in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Our  own  poets 
have  perpetrated  many  miserable  examples, 
and  among  them  some  have  borne  high 
names,  such  as  Pope,  Phillips,  Shenstone, 
to  say  nothing  of  Wither  and  Lord  Lyttel- 
ton.  But  there  are  higher  names  than 
these,  and  they  have  done  better ;  such  as 
Spenser,  Browne,  Drayton,  Shakespeare, 
Milton,  Fletcher,  Cowper,  Keats,  and 
Tennyson.  The  last,  by  his  O3none,  takes 
a  classic  position  among  the  writers  of 
idyls  in  these  days ;  in  those  preceding, 
Milton's  Lycidas  ranks  higher  than  any 
other  effort.  For  part  of  its  effect  it  is 
indebted  to  the  imitation  of  Theocritus, 
who  wrote  : 

Where  were  ye,  nymphs,  where  were  ye,  when  young 

Daphnis 

"Was  pining  to  his  death  ?    In  the  fair  valleys 
Of  Tempe,  by  Peneus,  or  on  Pindus  ? 
For  ye  were  not  by  the  Sicilian  waters, 
Nor  Etna's  top,  nor  Acis'  sacred  fountain  ? 

Milton's  lines  reproducing  this  passage 
are  too  well  known  to  require  quotation. 
There  are  many  others  borrowed  from  the 
same  poem  less  known,  but  quite  as  beau- 
tiful. Dr.  Johnson  has  complained  of  the 
artificial  character  of  the  Lycidas ;  his 
complaint  is  unjust,  because,  if  valid,  it 
should  be  levelled  against  pastoral  poetry 
itself,  which,  from  the  first,  was  altogether 
artificial,  and  derived  from  an  imaginary 
condition  of  life — a  state  which,  indeed, 
never  existed  in  any  country.  The  more 
to  recommend  this  fanciful  representation 
of  life,  the  pastoral  poets  have  always 
been  careful  to  model  the  strains  in  which 
it  has  been  described  with  a  special 


regard  to  their  polish,  sweetness,  and 
metrical  exactness.  More  than  any  other 
order  of  writers,  they  have  sought  to  pro- 
pitiate the  reader  by  whatever  was  pleas- 
ing and  musical  in  verse.  The  apparent 
facility  of  their  numbers  is,  however,  an 
acquired  art :  it  has,  indeed,  little  of  a 
natural  gift. 

Among  the  Doric  poets,  Pindar  ranks 
high.  He  was  born  at  Cynocephaloe,  a 
village  of  Boeotia,  between  Thebes  and 
Thespia,  and  nourished  about  five  hundred 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  employing 
himself  in  celebrating  the  triumphs  of 
heroes,  and  the  victors  who  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  public  games,  known  as 
the  Olympian,  Pythian,  Nemean,  and 
Isthmian.  Pindar  had  great  advantages, 
for  he  was  taught  early  the  arts  of  music  and 
poetiy,  by  Lasus  of  Hermione  and  Simo- 
nides  of  Ceos.  When  he  became  eminent, 
myths  of  him  were  invented,  relative  to 
his  infancy.  When  a  youth,  it  was  said, 
that  as  he  threw  himself  upon  the  grass, 
weary  and  sleepy,  a  swarm  of  bees  shed 
their  honey  on  his  lips,  thus  prefiguring 
the  sweetness  of  his  poetry. 

Some  authorities  tell  us  that  he  was  the 
son  of  Daiphantus  and  Cleidice,  and  was 
born  during  the  celebration  of  the  Pythian 
games,  that  is,  either  in  the  month  of 
August  or  September.  One  might  have 
taken  this  for  a  mythological  statement, 
but  that  it  is  confirmed  in  one  of  his 
own  fragments.  He  seems  to  have  been 
twice  married,  and  to  have  had  one  son  and 
two  daughters  His  family  claimed  descent 
from  Cadmus,  the  supposed  inventor  of  the 
earliest  Greek  alphabet,  and  ranked  among 
the  noblest  in  Thebes.  They  also  enjoyed 
an  hereditary  celebrity  for  skill  in  music, 
especially  for  flute-playing,  a  profession 
which,  at  that  time,  was  in  high  repute. 
It  is  not  extraordinary,  therefore,  that  the 
young  poet  to  whom  the  family  talent  had 
descended,  at  first  applied  himself  to  that 
branch  of  poetry  which  was  best  fitted  for 
flute-accompaniment.  His  father,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  man  of  discernment, 
sent  him  to  Athens,  where,  under  the 
tuition  of  Lasus,  who  was,  indeed,  the 
founder  of  the  Athenian  school  of  dithy- 
rambic  poetry,  he  received,  as  we  have 
said,  the  requisite  instruction. 

A  dithyramb  is  a  hymn  in  honour  of 
Bacchus,  in  which  the  wildness  of  intoxica- 
tion is  supposed  to  have  been  imitated,  so 
that  it  was  full  of  transport  and  poetic 
fury.  It  came  at  last  to  mean  a  poem 
written  in  wild  enthusiastic  strains  ;  and 
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it  is  owing  to  his  having  aimed  at  this 
chai'acter  of  composition,  that  Pindar  is  so 
frequently  daring  and  abrupt  in  his  transi- 
tions ;  a  peculiarity  for  which  he  has  been 
unjustly  censured.  It  is,  however,  gene- 
rally acknowledged  that  in  these  apparent 
violences  he  shows  great  lyric  art,  for  in 
many  instances,  indicating  at  the  first  view 
an  exclusively  wild  imagination,  there  will  be 
found,  on  closer  inspection,  a  philosophical 
logical  connexion. 

While  at  Athens,  Pindar  is  said  also  to 
have  availed  himself  of  the  instructions 
of  Agathocles  and  Apollodoras.  In  his 
twentieth  year  he  returned  to  Thebes,  and 
further  profited  by  the  advice  and  example 
of  Myrtis  and  Corinna  of  Tanagra,  two 
poetesses  of  great  eminence,  with  both  of 
whom  he  contended  for  the  musical  prize. 
He  failed ;  but  in  regard  to  the  latter, 
he  charged  the  partial  judges  with  having 
been  corrupted  by  her  beauty,  and  ap- 
pealed from  them  to  the  famous  singer 
herself.  Pindar  commenced  his  career  as 
a  composer  of  choral  odes  in  his  twentieth 
year,  and  soon  rose  to  such  a  reputation 
that  his  merits  were  acknowledged  by  the 
whole  Hellenic  world.  Poetry  in  him  was 
recognised  as  a  profession,  and  he  was 
regularly  applied  to  by  different  states  and 
princes  whenever  they  desired  remarkable 
events  to  be  commemorated.  The  tyrants 
and  wealthy  men  of  Greece  paid  homage 
to  the  superior  genius  by  which  they  pro- 
fited, and  the  free  states  vied  with  each 
other  in  honouring  the  man  whose  poetry 
could  render  their  memory  immortal. 
Athens,  ^Egina,  and  Opus  conferred  upon 
him  the  honour  of  electing  him  a  public 
guest ;  the  inhabitants  of  Ceos  employed 
him  to  compose  for  them  a  processional 
song  to  the  exclusion  of  two  celebrated 
poets  of  their  own ;  and,  by  order  of  the 
pi-iestess  of  Delphi,  he  received  a  portion 
of  the  banquet  of  the  Theoxenia.  But  not 
only  did  Pindar  succeed  in  obtaining  great 
honours  while  living,  so  that  the  conquerors 
in  the  public  games  were  proud  to  be  cele- 
brated by  him,  but  after  his  death,  too,  he 
was  still  more  highly  honoured ;  for  a 
statue  was  erected  to  him  at  Thebes,  which 
weathered  safely  six  centuries ;  and  his 
house  was  spared  by  the  Spartans,  and 
at  a  later  period  by  Alexander.  One  of 
his  odes,  also,  was  preserved  in  a  temple 
at  Athens,  in  letters  of  gold.  Gary,  the 
translator  of  Dante,  has  given  us  an  excel- 
lent version  of  Pindar,  which  the  world, 
with  other  good  things,  has  we  fear  neg- 
lected; and  he  renders  the  first  strophe 


of  the  lyric  in  question  in  the  following 
manner : 

Like  a  chalice,  all  of  gold, 

"With,  the  vine-dew  bubbling  o'er, 

That  one  at  wedding  feast  doth  hold 

Costliest  treasure  of  his  store ; 

First  quaffs  to  him,  above  the  rest, 

Whom  his  daughter's  love  has  blest ; 

From  home  to  home,  then  gives,  to  bear 

The  envied  present  rich  and  rare ; 

So  I,  the  Muses'  nectar  shedding, 

To  conquerors  deal  the  draught  divine, 

Whose  brow,  with  garlands  amply  spreading, 

Pytho  and  Olympia  twine. 

It  was  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium  who 
first  divided  Pindar's  odes  into  four  classes  ; 
selecting  such  as  had  reference,  more  or  less 
directly,   to  victories  gained  at  the  great 
games  of  the  Greeks.     It  is  hard,  however, 
in  relation  to  some  of  these,  to  refer  them 
to  any  special  victory.     Many  appear   to 
have  been  merely  composed  for  rehearsal 
at  the  general  triumph  of  the  conquerors 
on  the  evening  succeeding  the  contest  in 
the  games ;  others  for  the  private  festival 
afterwards  given  to  the  individual  victor 
by  relatives  and  friends.     It  is  pleasant  to 
see  poetry  thus  entering  into  the  daily  life 
of  a  people.     Still  more  instructive  is  it  to 
find  that  the  encouragement  thus  afforded 
availed  to  elicit  the  genius  of  such  a  poet, 
and  to  confer  glory  on  su.ch  a  country.     In 
modern  times  it  is  difficult  for  the  poet  to 
get  a  hearing,  except  from  the  select  few, 
and  years  must  pass  before  his  reputation 
can  culminate.    This  is  no  doubt  an  evil, 
but  it  is  due  to  the  progress  of  civilisation. 
So  much  poetic  wealth  has  been   already 
accumulated,  that  the  public  mind  is  re- 
luctant to  admit  any  addition,  and    from 
the  crowd   of  competitors   takes   time    to 
select   the   best.     But    even   in   the  early 
Grecian  age,  there  must  have  been  many 
candidates  for  the  laurel  who  were  neg- 
lected ;    or  else  we  should  not  have  lost 
so  many  lyrics  of  writers  who   have  left 
great   names,    but  only   a  few   fragments 
of    works    once    much    esteemed.     Time, 
however,    has   highly  favoured   the   lyrics 
of  Pindar,  and  also  those  of  another  very 
different  poet — Anacreon.     The  character- 
istics of  the  two  bards  are,  say  the  critics, 
totally  opposite.     "Anacreon  sings  of  wo- 
men,   and    roses,    and   wine ;    Pindar,    of 
heroes,  of  public  contests,  of  victories,  and 
laurels.     The  one  melts  away  in  amatory 
softness ;  the  other  is  ever  like  the  foam- 
ing steed  of  the  race,  vaulting  in  the  pride 
of  conscious  strength,  or  the  furious  war- 
horse,  dashing  fearlessly  on  over  every  ob- 
stacle."    We  may  add,  that    Pindar   does 
not  confine  himself  to    the  Doric  dialect, 
but  adopts,  when  expedient,  ^Eolic  and  other 
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forms,  in  order  to  give  strength  and  variety 
to  his  verse,  or  to  accommodate  the  pecu- 
liarity of  his  metre.  Pindar  also  indulged 
in  a  high  state  of  religious  sentiment.  En- 
tertaining a  profound  reverence  for  the 
gods,  he  rejects  those  forms  of  ancient 
legends  which  ascribed  to  them  mortal 
frailties,  and  conduct  of  equivocal  morality. 
He  dedicated  a  temple  to  the  Great  Mother 
near  his  own  house  in  Thebes :  and  erected 
statues  to  Jupiter  Ammon  and  Mercury 
in  the  market-place.  We  have  reason  to 
regret  that  we  have  secured  no  more  of  his 
works  than  the  Epinician  or  triumphal 
odes,  and  that  of  his  hymns,  dithyrambic 
poems,  dirges,  drinking  -  songs,  mimic 
dancing-lyrics,  songs  of  maidens,  panegy- 
rics on  princes,  and  other  similar  com- 
positions, we  possess  only  fragments.  He 
has  been  named,  from  the  boldness  of  his 
conceptions  and  the  daring  sublimity  of  his 
metaphors,  the  .^Eschylus  of  lyric  poetry. 

Anacreon,  though  earlier  in  date  than 
Pindar,  belongs  to  the  third  group  of 
poets,  namely,  to  those  who  wrote  in  the 
dialect  of  Ionia.  We  have  already  inti- 
mated that  his  lyrics  were  amatory  in  cha- 
racter, and  devoted  to  celebrating  the  pains 
and  pleasures  of  love.  Amatory  poetry 
was  much  cultivated  by  the  Greeks. 
Alcman,  or  Alcmgeon,  who  lived  at  Sparta 
about  four  hundred  and  seventy  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  is  regarded  as  the 
father  of  Greek  erotic  poetry,  and  wrote 
a  class  of  poems  called  Parthenia,  or 
praises  of  virgins,  which  were  popular 
with  the  Spartans,  and  sung  by  them  at 
table  with  those  of  Terpander.  The  last- 
named  poet  composed  what  were  called 
scholia,  or  perhaps  only  the  music  to  which 
they  were  sung.  The  scholia  belonged  to 
a  kind  of  poetry  which  appeared  before 
the  time  of  Solon,  and  flourished  especially 
in  the  period  between  him  and  Alexander. 
It  was  simply  a  peculiar  form  of  the  lyric, 
consisting  of  little  songs,  designed  for 
social  purposes,  and  particularly  employed 
at  banquets  and  festive  entertainments. 
The  word  scholion  properly  signifies  some- 
thing crooked,  or  irregular.  Now  the 
Greeks  had  three  modes  of  singing  at  the 
table  :  First,  all  the  guests  formed  a  joint 
chorus,  chanting  a  paean,  accompanied  by 
the  harp,  in  honour  of  some  deity.  Se- 
condly, the  harp  was  passed  from  guest  to 
guest,  beginning  with  the  one  occupying 
the  chief  place,  and  each  was  requested  to 
sing  some  sonnet  from  Simonides,  Stesicho- 
rus,  Anacreon,  or  other  favourite  author. 
Those  who  declined  to  play  might  sing 


without  the  harp,  holding  in  their  hand  a 
branch  of  myrtle.  Thirdly,  the  harp  was 
absolutely  required,  and  with  it  a  harpist's 
skill.  In  this  case  the  harp  did  not 
pass  in  order  from  guest  to  guest ;  the 
performer  finished  some  couplets,  then  pre- 
sented the  myrtle  branch,  with  the  cup  or 
vase,  to  another,  who  continued  the  song 
and  the  music,  and  he  transferred  it  to  a 
third.  This  mode  of  passing  the  harp  it 
was  that  appears  to  have  been  considered 
irregular.  But  Plutarch  states  that  the 
scholia  were  accompanied  with  the  sound 
of  the  lyre,  and  that  this  instrument  was 
presented  to  each  guest,  and  those  who 
were  unable  to  sing  or  play  could  refuse  to 
take  it.  The  myrtle,  also,  passed  from 
couch  to  couch  in  a  peculiar  manner,  the 
first  guest  on  the  first  couch  passing  it  to 
the  first  on  the  second,  and  he  on  to  the 
first  on  the  third  ;  when  it  was  returned  to 
the  first  couch,  and  the  guest  occupying 
the  second  place  there  having  sung  and 
played,  passed  it  to  the  second  on  the 
second  couch,  and  thus,  by  means  of  this 
crooked  manoeuvring,  it  went  through  the 
whole  company. 

Others  think  it  more  natural  that  the 
name  should  have  referred  to  the  irregu- 
larity of  metre,  the  scholion  having  un- 
limited license  in  this  respect.  The  sub- 
jects of  these  songs  were  various,  treating 
often  of  serious  matters,  and  burdened 
frequently  with  the  praises  of  the  gods, 
and  sometimes  including  songs  for  popular 
use,  such  as  those  designed  for  enlivening 
manual  labour  and  domestic  care — songs, 
for  instance,  of  shepherds,  reapers,  weavers, 
nurses,  &c.  Besides  Terpander,  as  author 
of  such  pieces,  were  Citagorus  the  Lacedae- 
monian, Hybrias  of  Crete,  Timocreon  of 
Rhodes,  Archilochus  of  Paros,  and  other 
lyric  poets.  For  lyric  poetry  was  not,  from 
the  beginning,  absolutely  confined  to  the 
praises  of  the  gods  and  to  the  religious  fes- 
tivals, but  enthusiasm  had  been  awakened 
by  the  revolutions  in  favour  of  liberty,  and 
the  tumult  and  excitement  of  republican 
contests  and  hazards  were  congenial  to 
its  spirit.  Lyric  poetry  admitted  a  free 
license  and  variety  of  metres,  and  suited 
every  topic  in  turn.  Rapidly  it  extended 
to  almost  every  concern  of  life ;  the  weaver 
at  the  loom,  the  drawer  of  water  at  the 
well,  the  sailor  at  his  oars,  and  even  the 
beggar  in  his  wandering,  had  each  his 
appropriate  song,  usually  accompanied  with 
the  lyre. 

Anacreon  lived  about  five  hundred  and 
thirty-six  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
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and  was  a  native  of  Teos  in  Ionia ;  but  he 
fled  with  his  parents  from  Persian  op- 
pression to  Abdera  in  Thrace.  At  a  later 
period  he  resided  at  Samos,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Polycrates,  the  king,  and  after- 
wards at  Athens,  under  Hipparchus  ;  but 
he  died  in  his  native  place  in  his  eighty- 
fifth  year.  The  collection  of  odes  ascribed 
to  him,  sixty-five  in  number,  contains  many 
belonging  to  others — some  more  recent  in 
date,  and  of  unequal  merit ;  not  deserving, 
in  fact,  that  praise  for  vivacity,  grace,  and 
beauty  to  which  the  genuine  Anacreontics 
are  entitled.  The  time  and  manner  of  his 
death  are  variously  stated.  The  common 
tradition  that  he  died  by  suffocation  from 
swallowing  a  grape-stone  probably  ori- 
ginated in  the  bacchanalian  character  of 
his  poetry.  He  is  reputed  to  have  written 
elegies  and  iambic  poems  in  the  Ionic 
dialect,  besides  scholia  and  epigrams. 

One  character  belongs  to  all  ancient 
lyrical  poetry:  it  was  written  for  music. 
Our  modern  lyric  poetry  is  freed  from  this 
appropriation,  and  trusts  to  the  abstract 
lyrical  form  for  its  effect.  Frequently  it 
seeks  for  it  exclusively  in  novelty  of  metre 
and  cadence,  which  suggest  their  own 
music  independent  of  the  composer's  art. 
We  must  bear  in  mind  this  distinction 
when  estimating  the  comparative  merits  of 
ancient  and  modern  ode- writing.  Our  own 
Collins,  Campbell,  and  Tennyson  depend 
on  the  sufficiency  of  their  own  art  as  poets, 
and  on  the  highly- wrought  and  elaborate 
finish  of  their  productions,  and  not  at  all 
on  the  musician's  aid,  whose  skill  is  brought 
to  bear  with  difficulty  on  pieces  so  com- 
plete in  themselves. 

None  of  the  elegies  of  Anacreon  have 
reached  us.  Of  his  odes,  Cowley  has  given 
us  many  examples.  Others  have  been  lately 
translated  by  various  hands.  Lively  and 
graceful  are  all  these,  dealing  with  the 
minute  in  nature  and  art,  giving  us  pretty 
little  allegories  of  Cupid  and  Venus  ; 
charming  descriptions  of  the  seasons,  par- 
ticularly of  spring ;  eulogies  in  favour  of 
the  flowers,  particularly  of  the  rose ;  and 
immortalising  the  bee,  the  grasshopper, 
and  other  interesting  objects  of  the  field 
and  garden.  The  group  in  which  we  find 
Anacreon  includes  names  greater  than  his, 
such,  for  instance,  as  Homer  and  Hesiod ; 
and  the  succeeding,  or  Attic  group,  com- 
prises the  great  and  marvellous  Greek 
dramatists.  But  these  are  mighty  themes, 
not  admitting  of  such  treatment  as  the 
concluding  paragraphs  of  a  chapter  such  as 
the  present  could  afford.  They  are  better 


known,  moreover,  than  the  bards  whose 
names  we  have  mentioned,  and  may  await 
a  convenient  time  when  we  shall  have  some- 
thing to  say  touching  them  and  their 
works. 


THAT  STATE  OF  LIFE. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THERE  was  not  a  more  miserable  man  in 
London  than  Lowndes  Cartaret  in  those 
clays.  It  was  on  the  Wednesday  night 
that  he  got  to  town,  trying  vainly,  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  to  shake  off  a 
dead  weight  that  lay  at  his  heart,  and  to 
turn  his  thoughts  from  the  one  object 
upon  which  they  were  obstinately  fixed. 
He  went  to  Brookes's ;  there  had  been  a 
late  debate  going  on,  and  all  the  men  he 
met  were  eagerly  discussing  it :  he  could 
scarcely  affect  a  languid  interest  in  what 
they  said.  Then  he  turned  into  Pratt's, 
eat  a  morose  sandwich,  and  smoked  a 
gloomy  cigar ;  heard  the  various  merits 
of  Filibuster  and  Merry  Andrew  canvassed, 
and  their  respective  chances  of  winning 
the  Derby ;  tried  to  play  a  game  of  bil- 
liards, and  missed  nearly  every  stroke ; 
listened  with  a  cynical  smile  to  that  capital 
(though  scandalous)  story  about  young  A. 
and  Lady  B.,  which  made  every  other  man 
in  the  room  roar :  and,  finally,  got  to  bed, 
but  not  to  sleep,  about  four  in  the  morning. 

The  next  day  he  played  a  set  of  melan- 
choly variations  upon  the  same  tune.  He 
sat  for  an  hour  with  one  of  the  prettiest 
women  in  London,  whose  conversation, 
moreover,  possessed  the  spice  and  sparkle 
of  a  champagne  cup.  He  came  away,  de- 
claring that  she  was  as  dull  as  ditch-water. 
He  sauntered  down  to  TattersalPs ;  he 
took  a  turn  in  the  Row :  and  all  the  apples 
at  which  he  bit  were  dust  and  ashes  !  At 
night  a  friend  who  had  a  box  at  the  Hay- 
market  asked  him  to  come  there,  and  to 
join  a  supper  with  some  actresses  after- 
wards. Lowndes  was  so  visibly  bored 
during  the  play  that  he  infected  the  man 
he  was  with,  and  said  so  many  sarcastic 
and  disagreeable  things  during  supper, 
that  the  ladies  were  unanimous  in  wishing 
that  he  had  not  been  of  the  party.  After 
another  sleepless  night,  a  night  during 
which  he  thought  over  all  that  Maud  had 
ever  said  to  him  about  his  unprofitable 
existence,  and  the  despicable  folly  of  utter 
idleness,  he  rose  with  the  resolution  of 
seeking  other  and  better  means  of  occupy- 
ing his  thoughts,  if  possible.  He  walked 
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to  Chesham-place,  where  his  cousin,  the 
minister,  lived ;  a  man  who,  for  cer- 
tain reasons  of  gratitude,  had  shown  the 
strongest  desire  to  serve  him,  but  whose 
good  offices  Lowndes  had  always  declined. 
The  great  man  had  just  finished  breakfast, 
and  was  in  his  study,  reading,  with  that 
callousness  which  long  use  produces,  an 
abusive  article  upon  himself  in  one  of  the 
morning  papers.  He  raised  his  eyebrows 
as  he  laid  down  the  paper,  and  held  out  his 
hand. 

"  Why,  what  brings  you  out  at  this  un- 
usual hour,  Lowndes  ?  I  did  not  know  you 
wore  in  town.  How  is  your  mother  ?" 

"  Very  well,  thank  you.  I  wanted  to 
talk  to  you,  so  I  came  early.  You  won't 
believe  me,  I  dare  say;  but  I'm  sick  of 
doing  nothing.  Sudden  change,  isn't  it  ? 
Like  the  rest  of  my  friends,  you  have  al- 
ways been  at  me  for  being  so  lazy.  Well, 
at  last  I  have  begun  to  see,  myself,  that  it's 
a  mistake.  I  don't  know  that  I  am  good 
for  much,  but  I  am  come  to  tell  you  that  if 
you  can  find  me  anything  to  do,  I'll  do  it. 
It  can't  be  harder  work  than  trying  to  kill 
time  when  one  feels  confoundedly  bored — 
that's  certain." 

The  minister,  whilst  expressing  his  satis- 
faction at  the  change  in  his  cousin's  views, 
reminded  Lowndes  that  appointments  of 
any  kind  did  "  not  grow  on  gooseberry- 
bushes  ;"  that  the  press  and  the  public  now 
exercised  a  sharp  look-out  for  all  such  as 
were  not  justified  by  merit ;  and,  lastly,  that 
he  had  no  immediate  prospect  of  anything 
falling  into  his  gift.  But  he  promised  not 
to  be  unmindful  of  Lowndes 's  wishes,  and 
he  exhorted  him,  in  the  mean  while,  to 
employ  his  time  in  studying,  with  a  so- 
licitor, common  law,  a  knowledge  of  which 
must,  in  any  calling,  be  a  valuable  acquisi- 
tion. And  then,  a  special  messenger  being 
announced,  he  shook  Lowndes's  hand  and 
dismissed  him. 

The  important  place  that  trivial  acci- 
dents hold  in  life  is  a  truth  of  which  each 
man's  experience  must  afford  numberless 
examples.  In  leaving  Beckworth  suddenly, 
as  he  did,  Lowndes  had  found  it  expedient 
to  leave  his  valet  behind  him.  That  indi- 
vidual had  received  the  order  to  "  pack 
portmanteaux"  instantly  with  consterna- 
tion, consequent,  as  he  explained,  upon  the 
fact  that  half  his  master's  linen  was  at  the 
wash !  He  was  ordered,  therefore,  to  follow 
Lowndes  as  soon  as  this  could  be  reco- 
vered ;  and  by  the  first  train  on  Friday  he 
appeared,  charged  not  alone  with  clean 
shirts,  but  with  the  strange  tidings  which 


had  disturbed  the  whole  Beckworth  house- 
hold on  the  previous  day.  But  for  this, 
it  is  very  certain  that  Lowndes  would  not 
have  heard  of  the  discovery  touching  Maud, 
and  of  her  departure,  for  some  weeks.  Mrs. 
Cartaret  would  naturally  have  abstained 
from  all  allusion  to  her  in  writing  to  her 
son ;  and,  not  until  his  next  visit  (which 
he  had  resolved  should  not  be  for  a  month 
at  least)  would  he  have  known  the  truth. 
And  then,  if  his  mother  had  kept  her  own 
counsel,  all  clue  by  which  to  trace  the  girl 
would  have  been  lost. 

Everything  is  known,  everything  dis- 
cussed in  the  servants'  hall,  and  Lowndes's 
valet,  being  perfectly  aware  of  the  par- 
ticular interest  which  his  master  took  in 
the  young  person,  a  garbled  version  of 
whose  story  had  excited  so  much  curiosity 
when  it  penetrated  to  the  lower  regions 
at  Beckworth,  lost  no  time  in  informing 
Mr.  Cartaret  of  what  had  occurred  twelve 
hours  after  the  latter  had  left  home.  It 
was,  as  I  have  said,  a  garbled  version; 
still,  there  was  the  main  outline.  Mary 
Hind  was  not  Mary  Hind,  but  a  gentle- 
man's daughter,  who  had  run  away  from 
home;  and  the  parson  of  the  parish  had 
come  after  her,  and  had  carried  her  back 
with  him.  This  was  all  that  Lowndes  re- 
tained ;  he  cleared  the  tale  of  its  super- 
incumbent rubbish,  and  held  fast  by  these 
facts.  He  put  himself  into  the  five  o'clock 
train,  and  reached  Beckworth,  just  as  his 
mother  was  going  to  bed,  that  night. 

She  guessed  at  once  why  he  was  come, 
and  looked  somewhat  aghast. 

"  Tell  me  the  truth  of  all  this,  mother. 
It  is  of  no  use  any  longer  beating  about 
the  bush — where  is  Mary  Hind  gone  ?" 

"  What  is  that  to  you,  Lowndes?"  said 
the  old  lady,  taking  courage  "  with  both 
hands,"  as  she  would  herself  have  said. 

"  After  what  happened  on  Tuesday  night, 
I  have  a  right  to  know  whether  she  left 
Beckworth  of  her  own  free  will,  or  not." 

"  Because  she  promised  you  to  remain, 
hein  ?  La  coquiue  !  Well,  then ;  she  did 
not  leave  it  of  her  own  free  will.  She  left 
it  because  I  turned  her  out — there !" 

"  Where  is  she  gone  ?    I  ask  you  again." 

"  Ca  ne  vous  regarde  pas." 

"  It  is  so  much  my  business  that  I  won't 
rest  till  I  have  found  out." 

"  Allez  au  diable  !"  cried  the  old  lady, 
violently  thumping  the  sofa  with  her  little 
fist.  "  What  do  you  mean  by  all  this  ? 
Do  you  think  I  am  going  to  encourage  your 
intrigues,  sir?  Go,  find  out  as  you  can. 
I  will  tell  you  nothing." 
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"  You  have  no  right  to  use  that  word 
about  the  girl,  and  you  know  it  as  well  as 
I  do,  mother.  Look  here.  I  will  be  quite 
open  with  you.  I  love  this  girl.  For  the 
first  time  in  my  life  I  know  what  love  is. 
I  left  Beckworth  on  Wednesday  because 
Mary  asked  me  to  do  so;  and  because  I 
resolved  to  give  myself  a  fair  trial,  to  see  if 
absence  would  make  any  change  in  my 
feelings,  and  but  for  this  discovery  I  should 
have  remained  away  for  some  time.  Now 
that  I  find  she  is  gone,  I  am  determined  to 
learn  who  she  is,  and  what  has  become  of 
her.  Tell  me  all  you  know,  and  I  will 
pledge  jou  my  word  that,  when  I  have 
discovered  her,  I  will  wait — I  will  test  my 
feelings  by  time  before  I  speak  to  her  again. 
She  is  a  lady  by  birth ;  so  much  I  know. 
It  is  of  very  little  consequence  to  me,  but 
to  you,  with  your  ideas,  of  course  it 
makes  a  great  difference,  and " 

"  It  makes  no  difference  at  all !"  inter- 
rupted Mrs.  Cartaret  vehemently.  "  A  lady ! 
ma  foi  !  a  girl  who  runs  away  from  home, 
qui  court  les  aventures,  who  has  no  name  ; 
who  has  been  advertised  and  made  the 
gossip  of  the  county,  don't  talk  to  me  of  it, 
Lowndes  !  Tenez  mon  fils,  pa  me  porte  le 
sang  a  la  tete  !" 

"  What  county  has  she  been  made  the 
gossip  of?"  asked  Lowndes,  regardless  of 
the  rest  of  his  mother's  tirade. 

"  What  do  I  know  ?"  replied  the  old 
lady,  sharply.  "  I  only  know  that  she  comes 
here  with  her  false  character,  and  that  the 
cure  finds  her  out,  and  follows  her,  and 
that  she  has  gone  away,  and  I  hope  never 
to  hear  her  name  again — voila  !" 

"  So  they  advertised  for  her,  did  they  ?" 

"  Yes,  in  the  Times — a  pretty  disgrace  ! 
If  I  was  her  father  I  would  lock  her  up, 
and  horsewhip  her — la  coquine  !" 

"  Who  is  her  father  ?  Come,  mother, 
jou  may  as  well  tell  me,  for  I  shall  find 
out,  somehow  or  other." 

"  I  shall  tell  you  nothing,  miserable  que 
tu  es  !  What !  you  will  follow  this  crea- 
ture— this  girl  who  introduces  herself  into 
houses  under  false  names  ?  You,  who 
might  marry  the  heiress  of  Marley-les-Bois 
— a  charming,  innocent  girl,  who  has  never 
yet  left  the  '  Sacre  Coeur' — and  you  prefer 
to  her  this — this — aventuriere — this  disre- 
putable  " 

"  There,  mother,  that  is  enough.  She  is 
as  straightforward  and  pure-minded  a  girl 
as  ever  lived ;  she  never  encouraged  my 
passion  in  the  smallest  degree ;  on  the 
contrary,  she  has  nothing  of  the  adven- 
turess about  her — and  I  think  I  know  the 


class  pretty  well.  I  am  confident  she  had 
some  very  strong  provocation  before  she 
took  the  strange  step  which  brought  her 
here ;  and  I  feel  certain  that  you  will  one 
day  be  sorry  for  having  spoken  of  her  as 
you  have  done.  As  to  your  '  Sacre  Cceur,' 
I  have  known  one  or  two  remarkably  queer 
ladies  who  were  educated  there,  and " 

"  Ah !  now  he  is  going  to  talk  against 
religion  !  He  is  going  to  talk  scandal  of 
the  convents  !  It  wanted  but  that — ah  !" 

"  No,  I  mean  no  disrepect  against  the 
convents.  I  only  mean  this :  that  I  prefer 
a  woman  I  know,  a  character  that  is 
formed,  to  the  sheet  of  white  paper  upon 
which  God  knows  what  may  be  written 
by-and-bye.  And  now,  mother,  good- 
night. As  you  are  determined  to  tell  me 
nothing,  we  had  better  say  no  more  on  the 
subject.  It  only  irritates  you,  and  it  does 
me  no  good." 

He  left  the  room  ;  and  when  Mrs.  Bouse 
brought  up  her  mistress's  chocolate  the 
next  morning,  she  informed  the  unhappy 
old  lady  —  who  had  lain  awake  half  the 
night  devising  means  (poor  innocent  soul !) 
by  which  she  might  divert  her  son  from 
the  right  track — that  Mr.  Lowndes  had 
been  gone  two  hours. 

On  leaving  his  mother's  room,  the  pre- 
vious night,  he  had  sent  for  the  file  of 
the  Times,  and  had  experienced  no  diffi- 
culty in  finding  the  advertisement  which 
had  reference  to  Maud.  In  it,  any  per- 
son, having  information  respecting  the  mis- 
sing young  lady,  was  requested  to  commu- 
nicate with  a  certain  soliciter  in  London. 
To  London,  therefore,  Lowndes  must 
return  by  the  first  train  in  the  morning. 
It  was  Saturday,  and  if  he  did  not  see  the 
solicitor  early,  his  office  would  be  closed, 
and  two  whole  days  would  be  lost.  First, 
however,  sorely  against  his  inclination, 
he  thought  it  expedient  to  question  Dapper, 
and  all  the  men  in  the  stables.  He  learnt 
very  little  :  a  fly  from  the  station  had 
brought  the  clergyman  and  had  taken  him 
and  the  "young  person"  back;  and  the  train 
they  meant  to  catch  was  evidently  the  one 
o'clock  "  down."  At  the  station  he  gained 
one  other  fact :  their  tickets  had  been  taken 
for  Salisbury.  But  as  there  is  a  junction 
there,  and  two  distinct  companies,  this  did 
not  insure  the  travellers  having  gone  no 
further.  He  thought  it  more  prudent, 
therefore,  to  hold  by  his  original  plan  of 
going  to  London,  if  only  for  a  few  hours. 
He  could  return  to  Salisbury  by  the  even- 
ing mail,  if  he  failed  in  obtaining  the 
information  he  wanted. 
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This  early  train  brought  him  to  London 
by  eleven  o'clock,  and  before  noon  he  was 
in  the  solicitor's  office.  He  sent  in  his 
card,  and  was  admitted  at  once.  The 
lawyer  rose,  and  advanced  with  extreme 
urbanity. 

"  I  am  delighted  to  make  your  acquaint- 
ance, Mr.  Cartaret.  I  knew  your  uncle  very 
well,  and  have  often  been  at  Beckworth,  in 
former  days.  Pray  take  a  chair.  What  is 
there  I  can  do  for  you  ?" 

It  was  a  great  piece  of  good  luck :  the 
way  was  thus  unexpectedly  smoothed  for 
Lowndes.  He  drew  the  advertisement  from 
his  pocket. 

"  I  am  come  to  speak  to  you  about  this. 
Have  you  yet  received  any  information 
touching  the  person  whom  it  concerns  ?" 

"Why,  bless  my  soul ! "  The  lawyer 

stopped  short,  and  looked  sharply  at  the 
young  man  over  his  spectacles.  "  No,  Mr. 
Cartaret,  we  have  not— what  do  you  know 
about  her?" 

"  Wait  a  minute.  I  will  tell  you  ;  but  I 
must  make  it  a  condition  that  you  first  tell 
me  who  she  is,  and  where  her  people  live. 
I  think,  as  you  know  something  of  us,  you 
will  trust  to  the  honour  of  a  Cartaret  to 
keep  this  a  profound  secret,  if  you  require 
it.  But  the  circumstances  of  the  case  are 
so  peculiar,  that  I  do  not  choose  to  say 
anything,  unless  I  am  made  acquainted 
with  the  young  lady's  antecedents." 

"  Well,"  said  the  solicitor,  after  a  mo- 
ment's pause.  "  1  see  no  reason  why  I 
should  not  tell  you.  The  whole  of  the 
neighbourhood  has  been  full  of  the  scandal 
for  the  last  month,  and,  as  you  say,  sir,  I 
am  sure  I  can  trust  to  the  honour  of  a 
Cartaret  to  turn  this  information  to  no  ill 
purpose.  The  young  lady  is  Miss  Pome- 
roy.  She  is  step-daughter  to  Sir  Andrew 
Herriesson,  and  left  Mortlands,  Sir  An- 
drew's place,  it  is  supposed,  with  some 
romantic  idea  of  supporting  herself,  and 
being  no  longer  a  burden  on  her  step- 
father. At  least  it  is  tolerably  certain  that 
she  went  away  alone,  and  that  love,  at  all 
events,  had  nothing  to  say  to  this  extraor- 
dinary step." 

'  Pardon  me  an  instant.     Do  you  know 
anything  of  the  curate  of  the  parish?" 

"  No.  Why  ?  He  was  questioned,  I 
remember,  as  being  almost  the  only  person 
with  whom  Miss  Pomeroy  was  on  terms  of 
any  intimacy,  and  it  is  greatly  in  conse- 


quence of  what  he  said,  that  we  have  been 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  Miss  Pomeroy 
had  conceived  a  morbid  repugnance  to  con- 
tinuing to  be  dependent  on  Sir  Andrew. 
It  appears  that  she  had  refused  a  mag- 
nificent offer  of  marriage  only  a  few  days 
previously.  She  is  a  peculiar  character, 
with  unusual  ideas  upon  most  subjects,  for 
a  young  lady,  I  apprehend." 

It  was  now  Lowndes's  turn  to  give  the 
narrative  of  Mary  Hind's  entering  his 
mother's  service,  and  of  her  sojourn  at 
Beckworth.  He  did  this  succinctly,  making, 
of  course,  no  allusion  to  his  own  feelings, 
nor  to  his  conduct,  which  had  so  justly 
incensed  her  as  to  have  very  nearly  driven 
her  from  the  house  the  day  prior  to  the 
curate's  arrival. 

"  And  now,  look  here.  How  comes  it, 
that  if  he  took  her  home — that  was  on 
Thursday — you  should  not  have  had  notice 
of  the  fact  before  this  ?  To  say  nothing  of 
a  telegram,  which  they  would  surely  have 
sent,  there  have  been  two  posts.  Doesn't 
it  strike  you  as  very  extraordinary  ?" 

"  I  doubt  whether  she  would  go  home ; 
but  I  cannot  make  it  out.  This  Mr.  Miles 
would  surely  have  communicated  with 

them "  He  reflected  for  a  minute, 

and  looked  at  his  watch.  "  I  will  tell  you 
what :  we  close  at  two  to-day,  and  to- 
morrow is  Sunday.  Do  you  care  to  pro- 
secute this  inquiry  any  further  ?  If  so, 
we  will  start  together  by  the  three  o'clock 
train,  Mr.  Cartaret.  We  shall  be  at  Scorn- 
ton  by  nine,  and  might  get  on  to  Mortlands 
to-night.  What  say  you,  sir?" 

The  two  men  started  by  the  three  o'clock 
train. 
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THE  DOCTOR'S  MIXTURE. 


BOOK  I. 

CHAPTER  XXVII.    GOING  TO  THE  PICNIC. 

IT  was  a  bright,  sunny  day,  and  the 
barouche  and  wedding  greys  were  at  the 
door.  It  was  rather  a  "  shaky "  vehicle, 
but  the  driver,  with  white  cotton  gloves  on, 
had  an  air  of  pride.  It  was  well  known  to 
the  neighbours  that  the  Findlaters  were 
taking  the  young  man,  and  quite  a  little 
crowd  had  assembled  to  see  "  Miss  Polly's 
beau"  borne  off  in  triumph.  The  prepa- 
rations took  a  long  time.  Suddenly  the 
Doctor  emerged  in  a  great  white  hat,  new 
gloves,  his  fingers  stretched  out  fanlike, 
and  repaired  next  door.  He  had  gone, 
people  in  neighbouring  windows  remarked, 
to  bring  out  his  prey. 

The  Doctor  was  prepared  for  what  he 
was  to  meet,  having  seen  Mr.  Morrison  enter 
not  long  before.  He  found  him  and  the 
young  man  together,  the  latter  evidently 
"  dressed  to  the  nines."  The  Doctor  began 
cheerfully  and  heartily.  "  No,  it's  no  use, 
Mr.  Morrison.  Pleasure  first  and  business 
later.  As  his  physician  I  order  change  of 
air.  I  take  it  all  on  myself." 

"  I  am  sure  you  do,"  said  the  other,  with 
a  sneer.  "  But  still  that  can  make  no  dif- 
ference. We  have  business  to  go  over  to- 
day. Don't  let  us  detain  you  from  your 
pleasure  party." 

"  I  wish  we'd  a  seat  for  you,  Mr.  Morrison, 
we'd  squeeze  you  into  the  rumble." 

"Me!"  said  the  other  coldly.  "No! 
scarcely.  I  think  not." 

"  Inside,  then,  is  out  of  the  question ; 
we're  full,  sir.  Come,  Mr.  Cecil,  I  see  you're 
dressed  and  all ;  put  off  agent  and  agency 
business  till  to-morrow.  Oh,  you're  booked 
to  me,  the  place  kept  and  all ;  Mr.  Morrison 


hasn't  a  power  of  attorney  from  your  father 
to  keep  you  in  leading-strings,  that  I'll 
swear.  The  colonel  is  his  deputy,  and  he 
wishes  all  his  officers  to  go  with  the  band." 

"  There  you  hear,  Morrison,  I  must  go 
with  the  rest.  You've  no  right  to  interfere 
with  me,  and  I  will  go." 

''  Interfere  with  you,  no.  Do  as  you 
please ;  only,  on  another  occasion,  don't 
come  troubling  me  with  your  affairs  and 
papers.  It  mayn't  be  so  convenient  then." 

"  Well,  I  declare,  Mr.  Morrison,  you  are 
commander-in- chief ;  schoolmaster,  parent, 
and  guardian  combined.  Let  the  poor  school- 
boy have  a  holiday,  do.  Ah,  I  think  he  is 
too  old  for  that:  a  little.  Holding  Her 
Majesty's  commission,  and  not  to  take  a 
little  outing." 

"  Oh !  to  be  sure,"  said  Mr.  Morrison, 
"  another  day  will  do  as  well.  We  can  put 
off  business.  In  fact,  Doctor  Findlater,  I 
think  I  shall  go  myself!" 

This  news  gave  the  Doctor  a  shock  ;  but 
at  that  moment  the  young  man  went 
eagerly  to  the  window.  "  They're  coming 
on,"  he  said. 

"  In  that  case  we  had  best  be  off,"  said 
the  Doctor,  and  hurried  his  protege  out, 
leaving  Mr.  Randall  Morrison  behind. 

The  two  girls  were  charming  on  that  sun- 
shiny morning,  as  they  took  their  seats  in 
the  open  carriage  :  Polly  much  flushed  with 
the  heat  of  the  day  and  of  dressing :  all  her 
gauzes,  and  laces,  and  white  muslin  floating 
about  her  as  if — the  Doctor's  remark — as  if 
hung  on  the  branches  of  some  tree,  and 
fluttering  there  in  the  breezes.  Her  eyes 
danced  and  sparkled ;  she  could  not  look  at 
one  without  rippling  into  smiles.  Katey, 
less  bacchante-like  in  her  dress,  had  ac- 
quired from  her  excitement  an  intensely 
earnest  and  spiritual  air ;  her  smile  was  of 
the  sweetest ;  and  the  young  man  who  sat 
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opposite  to  her  found  himself  drawn  to  gaze 
on  that  face  by  a  fascination  that  seemed 
almost  painful.  The  Doctor  was  in  "tear- 
ing spirits,"  and  presently  came  to  take  his 
seat  in  a  light  silky  gossamer  coat,  while 
Billy  Webber  sat  on  the  box  next  the  driver. 
Underneath  the  carriage,  like  a  vast  diving- 
bell,  hung  and  swung  the  basket.  They 
drove  away  magnificently  through  the  town, 
sweeping  past  the  Leader  Arms,  the  young 
ladies  sitting  in  the  back  part  of  the  car- 
riage, the  two  gentlemen  facing  them. 
People  looked  up,  as  they  went  by,  -*ind 
smiled.  It  was  settled  now.  That  clever, 
scheming  Doctor  had  caught  the  young 
fellow.  He  was  stooping  forward  talking 
eagerly :  he  was  proud  to  be  seen  in  this 
position  of  honour  by  some  of  his  "  own 
fellows,"  who  only  winked  at  each  other 
after  they  had  raised  their  hats.  The  Doctor 
gave  them  a  benediction,  and,  as  the  car- 
riage got  out  on  the  country  road,  began 
to  exhibit  his  high  spirits. 

He  led  off  with  a  trick  on  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Webber,  who,  like  most  professional 
wits,  was  a  little  low  and  silent  in  the  sun- 
light. He  was  arrayed  in  strict  clerical 
costume,  except  that  his  coat  was  of  that 
black,  glossy,  silky  texture  affected  by  the 
clergy  on  their  summer  excursions.  Ac- 
companying it  was  a  felt  hat,  also  clerical, 
but  degage.  The  Doctor  was  very  merry 
on  this  costume,  and  presently  he  had  a 
"trick  "  arranged.  "  A  pin,  Katey,  for  the 
love  of  Heaven  !"  he  whispered,  and  he 
pinned  the  clergyman's  long  coat-tails, 
which  hung  over  the  box-seat,  to  the 
cushion.  Then  he  said  innocently,  "  Billy, 
can  you  see  old  Shipton's  crazy  castle  yet  ? 
Polly's  getting  impatient."  Mr.  Webber 
started  up ;  there  was  a  crack,  a  tear,  and 
the  lovely  skirt  was  nearly  torn  across. 
Mr.  Webber  was  furious. 

"  Such  a  weak,  childish  joke !  I've  a  good 
mind  to  get  down  and  leave  you.  'Pon 
my  honour,  Peter,  you  ought  to  try  and 
act  having  a  little  sense." 

The  Doctor  nearly  fell  out  of  the  car- 
riage laughing. 

CHAPTER  XXVIII.    SHIPTON. 

BUT  they  were  now  close  to  Shipton, 
had  entered  its  gates,  and  were  going  up 
the  avenue.  "A  poor  hungry  place,"  us 
the  Doctor  said :  the  grass  hungry  and 
thirsty,  and  very  little  of  it  to  sutler  those 
inconveniences.  There  was  the  house,  a 
plain  square  building,  a  grey,  damp-look- 
ing mansion,  "the  seat  of  Lord  Shipton," 
the  poor  nobleman.  Everything  about  it 


had  an  air  of  penury  and  of  "  hungry- 
news,"  which  the  Doctor  was  so  fond  of 
alluding  to.  The  trees,  flowers,  grass, 
walks,  all  were  hungry.  The  -  owner  him- 
self, on  the  door- steps,  waiting  for  them, 
•looked  hungry  enough.  Two  or  three  car- 
ringes  were  drawn  up. 

"Welcome  to  Shipton!"  said  Ms  lord- 
ship, heartily.  Behind  him  were  grouped 
the  members  of  his  family.  His  lordship 
wore  a  sort  of  holiday  suit,  in  which  a  very 
old  pair  of  white  gaiters  were  conspicuous, 
giving  the  idea  that  he  was  in  his  slip- 
pers, and  had  not  long  got  up.  He  had 
also  on  an  old  grey  shooting- coat,  very 
high  in  the  waist,  and  whose  greyness, 
like  the  plaster  on  Shipton,  was  more  the 
result  of  weather,  rough  usage,  and  dirt, 
than  of  any  natural  or  dyed  colour.  The 
two  Miss  Shiptons  came  forward  to  greet 
the  visitors ;  one  tall,  the  other  short,  both 
thin,  and  both  with  an  irritated  look  about 
their  noses,  as  though  the  frost  had  been 
hard  on  them.  Their  mouths,  too,  had  a 
tightened  sour  look,  as  if,  said  the  Doctor, 
"  some  one  had  taken  away  a  strong  lemon 
from  them."  They  always  spoke  in  a  very 
tart  fashion;  and  their  heads  were  orna- 
mented with  some  very  gaudy  hats,  in 
honour  of  the  day. 

"  Ah  !  my  dear  Leader,  got  you  out  here 
at  last.  Here,  let  me  introduce  you  to  my 
two  daughters  :  Amelia,  Mr.  Cecil  Leader ; 
Julia,  Mr.  Cecil  Leader.  You  must  try 
and  be  as  clever  as  you  can  before  him : 
he's  uncommon  skilful  in  reading  cha- 
racter. So  be  on  your  guard,  my  dears. 
Show  Mr.  Leader  over  the  house.  Curious 
old  place  ;  genuine,  if  nothing  else.  Doctor, 
I  want  to  speak  to  you." 

Instantly  the  young  heir  was  led  away, 
the  Doctor  being  artfully  detained  and 
hindered  from  interfering.  There  was, 
literally,  nothing  to  exhibit  to  the  young 
man.  The  house  was  a  poor  place,  that  had 
not  been  painted  for  twenty  years,  with 
walls  of  a  dirty  green  oil  colour.  An  old 
Indian  pa/per,  utterly  faded  out,  decorated 
the  drawing-room  with  sprawling  trees  and 
birds  sitting  on  the  branches.  The  fur- 
niture was  of  very  black  mahogany  and 
brass,  with  a  dull  carpet,  over  which  a 
faint  faded  pattern  had  once  meandered. 
But  what  dispirited  the  visitor  most  were 
the  "  rare  stuffed  birds,"  shot  by  some 
Shipton  uncle  or  grandfather  in  the  co- 
lonies ;  and  over  the  doors,  and  on  the  tops 
of  cupboards  and  wardrobes,  and  down  on 
the  ground  under  sideboards  and  tables, 
were  chilly-looking  black  and  glass  cases, 
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in  which  were  confined  masses  of  decom- 
posed and  mouldy  poultry  dropping  into 
powder  as  any  one  walked  across  the  room. 

The  view,  too,  on  the  roof  was  poor 
enough,  but  every  visitor  was  duly  dragged 
up  a  little  narrow  garret  stair  to  emerge 
on  a  slushy  lead  platform.  Mr.  Cecil  was 
taken  to  see  all  these  beauties  by  the  two 
ladies,  who,  to  do  them  justice,  exerted 
themselves  to  the  utmost  to  please  him, 
describing  the  various  objects  of  interest. 
Coming  down,  they  found  the  rest  of  the 
party  on  the  point  of  starting. 

"Eh  !  what !"  said  his  lordship,  in  plea- 
sant surprise,  "  I  thought  you  were  lost. 
What  were  you  doing  with  Mr.  Leader, 
my  dears  ?  Now  then  we  ought  to  be  going. 
Is  the  pony-carriage  round  ?  See  here, 
Findlater,  we  have  any  amount  of  room,  you 
know.  I  can  take  one  of  your  young  ladies 
with  me  in  the  mail- phaeton.  And  Amelia 
will  give  Mr.  Leader  the  back  seat  of  the 
little  pony- carriage.  You  can  do  that, 
Amelia.  Here  they  are,  coming  round." 

"  So  you've  bought  a  mail-phaeton,  my 
lord,"  said  the  Doctor,  innocently.  "  Oh!  I 
must  go  and  look  at  it." 

"  Nonsense,  Findlater,  you  know  well 
enough  that's  my  hobby.  If  you  made  me 
a  present  of  the  best  carnage  Hooper  could 
turn  out,  I  wouldn't  give  up  my  favourite 
carriage.  I  have  an  affection  for  it.  Now, 
Leader,  jump  into  that  back  seat." 

The  young  man,  always  influenced  by  a 
determined  manner  in  others,  hesitated, 
and  looked  at  the  basket  carriage. 

The  Doctor  at  once  interposed.  "  He 
must  go  in  the  barouche — still  in  my  hands. 
See  here,  my  lord,"  and  he  whispered  to 
him  mysteriously.  All  the  parties  then  as- 
cended, and  the  three  carriages  drove  away 
in  quite  a  procession.  The  Doctor  was  in 
tremendous  spirits,  and  kept  his  party  in 
roars  on  the  subject  of  those  two  sweet 
girls  in  "  their  little  go-cart."  "  Fancy 
you  behind,  my  dear  boy,  bobbing  up  and 
down,  or  actually  scraping  the  ground  with 
your  back.  Heaven  help  the  poor  pony — 
and  old  Save- All  there  in  front  with  his 
rusty  mail-phaeton.  Did  you  ever  see  such 
a  hen-roost  of  a  vehicle  !" 

So  the  three  vehicles  rolled  along  the 
dusty  road  on  this  fine  and  sunny  day ;  and 
young  Mr.  Leader  laughed  and  laughed 
again  as  he  had  never  done  before.  It 
was  going  to  be  such  a  happy  day  for 
him.  Those  two  bright  girls  seemed  to 
have  such  love  and  sympathy  for  him. 
But  here  they  were  turning  into  the  gate- 
way, a  woman  holding  the  gate  open, 


which  led  to  the  shady  grounds  round  the 
ruined  Shipton  Abbey.  It  was  known  that 
Lord  Shipton  levied  tolls  here,  and  charged 
sixpence  a  head,  which  of  course  all  went 
to  the  repairs  of  the  abbey.  It  was  a 
favourite  place  for  picnics,  and  the  six- 
pences were  said  to  be  as  good  'as  a 
head-clerkship  to  his  lordship.  "  Still  a 
big  window  tumbled  down  this  very  year, 
that  had  literally  been  screaming  for  re- 
pairs— odd,  wasn't  it  ?  And  I'll  show  you 
two  more,  ripe  and  ready  to  go  next  windy 
day,"  said  the  Doctor. 

It  was  a  pretty  spot,  well  shaded,  peace- 
ful, retired,  with  a  little  brook  that  ran 
through  the  centre,  chattering,  .murmur- 
ing ,  and  was,  even  on  that  hot  day,  cold, 
dark,  and  clear.  A  tall  hill  sheltered  it, 
up  which  led  a  winding  path  to  one  of 
those  innumerable  "  Lovers'  Leaps,"  which 
are  scattered  over  the  kingdom.  A  romantic 
spot,  and  a  suitable  standing-place  like  a 
balcony,  is  all  that  is  necessary — the  lovers 
follow  as  of  course. 

The  officers  and  other  guests  were 
grouped  in  the  shade  by  the  side  of  the 
brook.  The  band  and  the  stands  of  music 
were  "picketed"  under  a  tree. 

"  I  hope,"  said  Lord  Shipton,  "  they 
asked  you  nothing  at  the  gate — I  will  take 
it  as  a  favour  for  any  one  to  let  me  know. 
It  would  be  most  improper  if  there  was  any 
demand  of  the  kind  from  my  guests." 

"Talking  of  guests,"  said  the  Doctor, 
with  a  sly  look,  "  I  hope  no  gentleman  has 
forgot  his  contribution.  We'll  have  to  fall 
back  on  the  old  monks  if  he  has." 

The  point  of  this  remark  was  so  obvious 
that  every  one  smiled,  and  Colonel  Bouchier 
gave  a  loud  guffaw.  But  Lord  Shipton 
did  not  see  it.  Now  the  band  began  to 
play,  and  his  lordship  led  the  way,  explain- 
ing that  here  was  where  the  monks  dined, 
here  where  they  walked  in  cloister,  there 
was  my  lord  abbot's  room,  and  all  the  rest 
of  it. 

Soon  they  began  to  tire  of  this  showman- 
ship, especially  the  military  gentlemen,  who 
soon  clustered  about  the  Doctor  and  Mr. 
Webber.  These  worthies  were  in  more 
than  usual  "feather,"  the  Doctor  offering 
to  put  up  his  coat  to  auction,  and  let  it  go 
for  what  it  would  fetch.  "  It  would  bring 
all  the  medical  knowledge  its  owner  pos- 
sessed into  the  head  of  any  one  who  bought 
it,  just  as  Billy's  coat  there,  if  he  sold  it, 
would  bring  all  his  piety  into  our  heads. 
On  second  thoughts,  though,  I  won't  part 
with  it.  Why  shouldn't  I  feel  an  affection 
for  it,  as  Shipton  does  for  his  bath- chair? 
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By  the  way,  boys,  I'll  tell  you  a  good  story 
about  this  very  waistcoat  of  mine.  When 
I  was  in  Boolunn,  and  lost  my  passport,  and 
there  was  a  money-letter  lying  for  me  at 
the  post-office,  divil  a  bit" — the  Doctor 
when  excited  always  relapsed  into  his 
native  Doric — "  would  th'  employer  give  it 
to  me.  What  d'ye  think  ?  A  bright  thought 
struck  me,  sir,  and  I  turned  down  my 
waistcoat  collar,  and  there  it  was,  '  Peter 
Findlater,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,'  marked  in  full. 
We're  going  to  be  Barmecides  to-day," 
he  continued.  "  Why,  it's  all  plates  and 
salads,  and  two  or  three  little  poor  chickens 
out  of  hospital." 

It  was  an  accurate  description.  For 
there  was  a  great  show  of  tumblers,  and 
glasses,  and  salad,  with  some  miniature 
chickens,  each  occupying  an  enormous 
dish. 

"  See  here,  Findlater,"  said  his  lordship, 
mysteriously,  "  I  have  made  some  little 
preparations,  and  have  rather  gone  beyond 
what  was  the  agreement.  It  always  seems 
invidious  to  go  beyond  others,  and  makes 
them  feel  uncomfortable.  There  must  be 
a  whip  for  the  woman  at  the  gate." 

"  Take  my  coachman's,  then." 

"  Nonsense.  You  must  have  your  joke. 
I  mean  for  boiling  the  potatoes.  It's  the 
perquisite,  and  always  done.  A  shilling  a 
head.  By  the  way,  I  see  you  have  brought 
a  sort  of  basket  of  things,  and  the  officers 
too.  My  men  had  better  unpack  them, 
and  lay  them  out  with  the  rest." 

Colonel  Bouchier  and  some  of  the  offi- 
cers were  now  come  up,  and  standing  by. 

"  Better  not,"  said  the  Doctor,  quietly  ; 
"  leave  all  to  the  mess  waiters.  Our  things 
would  only  get  mixed  up  with  your  chickens. 
Colonel,  our  victuals  will  all  be  together 
at  this  end,  under  this  big  tree." 

In  another  moment  the  Doctor  was 
superintending  the  unpacking  of  quite  a 
banquet,  his  own  and  the  officers'.-  What 
he  called  "  brown  massive  fowls,"  like 
blocks  of  boxwood ;  little  fore-quarters  of 
lamb,  like  "  a  cushion  of  meat." 

A  pasty,  and  a  Hue  of  champagne  flasks 
— the  "Royal  Fizzileers,"  he  called  them — 
were  all  drawn  up  with  their  silver  helmets 
on.  Lord  Shipton  was  rather  angry,  as  he 
saw  all  this,  and  spoke  warmly  to  the  colonel 
and  Doctor.  "  It  is  not  fair,"  he  said;  "it 
puts  me  in  an  invidious  attitude.  It  was 
understood  that  this  was  to  be  a  mere  slight 
refection  :  we  were  to  dine  at  home." 

"  But  that  was  just  it,"  said  the  colonel; 
"  never  do  for  men  in  the  saddle.  I'd  die 
or  faint  without  my  lunch." 


"  My  dear  Shipton,  say  no  more  about 
it,  we're  uncommonly  well  off." 

Just  as  they  were  sitting  down  they 
heard  the  sound  of  horses'  hoofs  ;  up  rode 
Mr.  Randall  Morrison,  carelessly  got  down, 
and  walked  up  smiling  to  Lord  Shipton, 
who  welcomed  him  with  delight.  The 
Doctor's  brow  contracted,  and  Polly's 
cherry  lips,  brilliant  in  the  sun,  assumed 
quite  a  sour  pout.  This  was  the  evil  genius 
of  the  party.  Yet  no  one  appeared  so  glad 
to  see  him  as  the  Doctor. 

As  for  the  meal  itself,  nothing  could  be 
so  pleasant.  It  was  like  the  change  at 
Cinderella's  feast.  Only  instead  of  pump- 
kins, there  were  Lord  Shipton's  "  blue 
chickens "  changed  by  a  touch  into  a 
banquet.  Lord  Shipton  still  adroitly  sup- 
ported the  character  of  host,  and  by  making 
a  fuss,  throwing  his  head  back  to  his  stage 
servants  with  a  "  Here,  Wilkins,  hand 
round  that  salad.  Drinkwater,  see  if  there 
is  enough  salad  down  there.  Bring  those 
gentlemen  the  dressing."  For  two  pickle 
bottles  had  also  been  supplied  by  his  lord- 
ship, containing  a  yellowish,  frothy  liquid, 
which  the  Doctor  persisted  in  asking  for 
as  "th'  embrocation,  please."  At  times 
the  host  would  get  up  and  hurry  about 
to  see  that  every  one  was  taken  care  of. 
The  Doctor,  warming  with  the  pleasant 
entertainment,  could  hardly  contain  his 
humour  at  this  notion.  "  It's  better  than 
broad  farce:  I  declare  I  admire  him  for 
it.  I  couldn't  do  it,  though  not  imper- 
fectly furnished  with  the  rich  ore  of  self-- 
confidence." 

Mr.  Webber,  who  was  opposite,  was 
not  slow  to  seize  this  opening  for  a  sally, 
and  retorted  with,  "I  think  you've  ex- 
hausted the  mine,  my  dear  fellow;"  which 
was  a  signal  for  the  flow  of  pleasant  spirits 
and  the  highest  enjoyment.  You  should 
have  seen  the  two  heroines,  seated  next 
to  the  Adonis  of  the  feast.  Polly,  glow- 
ing with  excitement,  brilliant  as  a  flower  ; 
and,  it  would  be  affectation  to  deny  it, 
pleasantly  stimulated  by  the  day's  cham- 
pagne, a  rare  delicacy  with  her — sparkling 
like  the  very  beads  of  that  welcome  bever- 
age —  laughing,  oh,  laughing  so  mach — 
a  very  Rubens  Beauty.  While  Katey, 
whose  gentler  blood  flowed  more  slowly, 
followed  in  softer  tones,  the  second  in  the 
duet ;  just  as  happy,  and  endowed  with  a 
fluency  in  suggesting  things  to  her  sister's 
advantage.  The  young  man  himself  had 
drawn  inspirations  from  the  generous  vin- 
tage, and  was  full  of  that  universal  hap- 
piness and  brotherly  love  which  is  cus- 
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ternary  on  a  bright  summer  day's  picnic, 
when  one  is  in  the  vein  for  amusement 
and  enjoyment.  All  the  time  the  band  of 
the  regiment,  disposed  under  the  trees  at 
a  convenient  distance,  discoursed  sweet 


music. 


TO  THE  "BIG  BLACK"  AND  BACK. 


THE  battle  of  Baker's  Creek  having 
proved  unfortunate  to  the  Confederate 
troops  under  General  Pemberton,  Vicks- 
burg  found  itself  completely  surrounded 
by  the  Federal  army.  The  force  that  had 
been  interposed  between  the  stronghold  of 
Mississippi  and  the  invader  was  scattered 
over  the  state,  and  but  a  fraction  had  been 
able  to  join  the  garrison,  now  sorely  dimin- 
ished in  numbers.  It  was  necessary  that 
immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to  relieve 
the  invested  fortress,  and  to  General  Joseph 
E.  Johnston  had  been  delegated  the  task  of 
collecting  and  reorganising  the  shattered 
battalions  that  had  been  cut  off  from  Pem- 
berton's  army.  To  strengthen  him,  orders 
were  given  that  such  troops  as  could  be 
spared  from  Charleston  were  to  report  at 
Jackson,  Mississippi.  General  Evans,  who 
commanded  one  of  the  brigades  appointed 
for  the  defence  of  the  city  by  the  sea,  re- 
ceived instructions,  now  he  was  no  longer 
needed,  to  move  rapidly  with  his  men  to 
the  south-west,  and  he  very  kindly  offered 
to  take  me  on  his  staff. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Meridian,  Missis- 
sippi, a  mishap  befel  us.  One  of  the  trucks, 
on  which  was  lashed  a  field-piece  and 
limber,  ran  off  the  line  through  the  jump- 
ing caused  by  the  uneven  rails.  It  leaped 
and  bounded  from  side  to  side  to  the  immi- 
nent danger  of  the  entire  convoy,  and  con- 
sidering that  each  car  was  crowded  with  a 
closely-packed  mass  of  humanity,  the  loss 
of  life  might  have  been  very  serious  had  it 
not  been  that  the  engine-driver,  warned  by 
the  ringing  of  the  signal-bell,  was  enabled 
through  the  heavy  weight  of  the  train  to  stop 
his  engine  within  the  distance  of  a  couple  of 
hundred  yards.  At  the  time  this  accident 
took  place  we  were  traversing  a  raised  em- 
bankment some  sixty  feet  in  height,  passing 
through  a  swamp  forest,  and  nearly  level 
with  the  tops  of  the  trees.  The  men  on  the 
roofs  of  the  cars,  anticipating,  from  the  wild 
•career  of  the  truck,  that  they  must  all  be 
precipitated  into  the  depths  below,  began 
jumping  off,  rolling  down  the  slopes  of  the 
embankment  like  so  many  india-rubber 
balls.  A  few  broken  heads  resulted,  but 


fortunately  the  surgeons  were  well  supplied 
with  diachylon,  the  injured  were  repaired, 
and  as  soon  as  the  truck  had  been  re- 
stored to  its  place  on  the  lines,  by  the 
leverage  of  a  multitude  of  shoulders,  we 
started  afresh. 

But  we  had  not  yet  seen  the  ending  of 
the  perils  of  this  iron  way — a  mere  im- 
promptu line,  constructed  for  military  pur- 
poses, with  logs  thrown  down  for  sleepers, 
and  the  rails  clinched  roughly  to  them. 
As  we  proceeded,  my  attention  was  fre- 
quently directed  by  the  conductor  to  certain 
rudely- turned  mounds  of  earth,  his  obser- 
vation usually  being,  "  You  see  them 
heaps,  and  them  broken  bits  of  cars  and 
twisted  iron.  Twelve  days  ago  there  was 
an  awful  smash  here,  and  that's  where  they 
burried  'em.  I  reckon  if  you've  got  any 
more  in  that  bottle  of  yours,  we'll  take  a 
drink." 

The  first  accident  had  been  long  since 
forgotten  and  condoned  in  the  orderly 
manner  in  which  the  journey  had  since 
been  pursued,  when,  dozing  lazily,  I  was 
awakened  by  a  violent  bump,  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  a  succession  of  leaps,  which, 
though  I  clutched  fast  to  the  arm  of  my 
seat,  jerked  me  almost  to  the  roof.  Now 
the  car  would  run  along  on  its  side 
wheels,  to  recover  its  position  by  a  frantic 
bound,  and  then  stand  on  end.  It  was 
like  being  between  decks  in  a  small  boat 
in  the  trough  of  a  heavy  sea.  "What  evolu- 
tions I  performed  I  have  not  the  least  idea. 
All  I  know  is,  that  one  violent  wrench 
loosened  my  hands  from  their  holding,  and 
I  suddenly  found  myself  hurled  forwards 
as  from  a  catapult,  and  all  was  darkness. 
After  this  last  jerk  the  fractious  carriage 
became  passive,  owing  to  the  merciful  fact 
that  the  coupling-pins  had  broken,  and  be- 
ing near  the  door,  I  was  among  the  first  to 
jump  to  earth.  In  assisting  to  unfasten 
the  lock,  however,  I  found  my  right  arm 
powerless,  and  had  to  give  up  the  attempt ; 
indeed,  for  some  days,  I  carried  it  in  a  sling. 
Fortunately  we  completed  our  journey  with 
no  more  serious  disaster,  and  that  night  I 
slept  at  the  bivouac  of  the  Hampton  Legion, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Pearl  River. 

After  reporting  himself  to  General  John- 
ston, General  Evans  took  up  his  quarters, 
prior  to  going  under  canvas,  at  a  huge  six- 
storied,  red -brick  caravansary,  the  chief 
hotel  in  Jackson.  In  this  barrack  were 
located  what  is  termed  in  America  "  a  hard 
crowd,"  mostly  composed  of  officers,  who, 
separated  by  the  late  engagements  from 
their  commands,  were  awaiting  reappoint- 
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ments  in  the  new  organisation.  They  had 
gone  through  a  great  deal  of  hardship  and 
danger,  and  were  now  indulging  recklessly 
in  the  ease  of  their  forced  idleness.  The 
everlasting  Southern  whisky  was  always 
to  be  procured,  despite  the  most  stringent 
orders,  and  every  i*oom  in  the  hotel  had 
its  accumulation  of  empty  bottles  and  all 
kinds  of  drinking- cups,  from  the  tin  panni- 
kin to  the  broken  tumbler.  Most  of  these 
young  men  were  planters,  or  sons  of 
planters ;  and  though  the  currency  of  the 
Confederacy  was  depreciated,  they  had 
piles  of  notes  at  their  command.  They 
had  escaped  the  dangers  of  yesterday,  and, 
caring  nothing  for  the  terrors  of  to-morrow, 
filled  up  the  interval  with  riotous  debauch 
and  gambling  for  the  highest  stakes.  Far 
into  the  night,  under  the  dim  glare  of  the 
most  disreputable  of  tallow  dips,  stuck  into 
the  necks  of  bottles  for  lack  of  candlesticks, 
the  rough  and  soiled  bed  serving  for  a  table, 
they  would  continue  their  games  of  hazard. 

One  night,  tossing  feverishly  on  my 
matted  mattress,  I  was  praying  for  either 
sleep  or  daylight,  when  a  sudden  commo- 
tion brought  me  to  my  feet.  What  smell 
was  that  ?  I  rushed  to  the  window,  and, 
looking  out,  saw  a  red  glare  glowing  upon 
dark  clouds  of  smoke  which  were  issuing 
from  the  upper  stories.  The  hotel  was  on 
fire ! 

With  a  coolness  for  which  I  should  never 
have  given  myself  credit,  I  set  to  work 
collecting  my  scattered  effects,  and  then, 
laden  with  my  goods,  I  struggled  down  the 
crowded  staircase.  It  was  astonishing  with 
what  rapidity  the  flames  spread,  for  scarcely 
had  I  effected  my  escape,  when,  glancing  up 
to  my  late  quarters,  I  beheld  the  fire  pouring 
forth  from  the  casement.  At  this  moment, 
in  the-  burning  framework  of  a  window  in 
the  uppermost  story,  the  figure  of  a  man 
appeared.  We  knew  that  all  escape  was  cut 
off  by  the  staircase,  and  expected  every 
moment,  as  he  stood  like  Solomon  Eagle  in 
the  fringe  of  fire,  that  he  would  fall  back 
stifled,  and  be  engulfed  in  the  red-hot  ruins. 
Some  soldiers  belonging  to  a  Kentucky 
regiment,  who  had  been  members  of  the 
fire-brigade  of  their  town,  forced  their  way 
through  the  crowd.  A  blanket  was  pro- 
cured, and  a  score  of  men,  gripping  it 
at  the  margin,  stretched  it  out  tightly  at 
the  level  of  their  chins.  Then  with  en- 
couraging shouts  they  called  upon  the  ap- 
parently doomed  wretch  to  leap  fearlessly 
from  his  perch  on  the  sixth  story.  Cast- 
ing a  terrified  glance  behind  him,  and  then 
extending  his  arms  wildly  as  though  in 


supplication,  he  covered  his  eyes  with  his 
hands,  and  sprang  into  the  air.  So  nicely 
had  his  fall  been  judged  that  he  was  re- 
ceived into  the  extended  blanket,  which,  as 
he  touched  it,  was  by  the  judicious  bearers 
carefully  allowed  to  give,  and  the  fall  being 
broken,  the  rescued  man  was  deposited  un- 
hurt on  the  ground,  amidst  the  cheers  of 
the  spectators. 

Our  head-quarters  were  removed  to  a 
farm-house  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town, 
whilst  the  men  were  camped  in  the  grassy 
bottoms  of  the  Pearl  River.  Every  after- 
noon I  took  a  ride  into  the  magnificent 
magnolia  forests  in  the  neighbourhood,  to 
seek  refuge  from  the  scorching  sun  in  the 
shade  of  the  overspreading  foliage  which 
fringed  the  banks  of  the  limpid  "  Pearl,"  so 
called  from  the  wonderful  clearness  of  its 
waters,  which,  unlike  most  of  the  turbid  tor- 
rents of  the  South,  floated  their  silvery 
course  over  a  bed  of  shining  pebble.  At  this 
time  of  the  year  the  magnolia-trees  were  in 
full  bloom,  the  pale-tinted  flowers  and  the 
rich  green  gelatinous  leaves  looking  as 
though  they  had  been  modelled  in  wax. 
Thick  curtains  of  wild- vine  hung  like  drop- 
scenes  from  giant  trees,  every  variety  of 
tint  and  tone  in  their  leaf  and  flower.  There 
were  arcades  of  creeping  plants  that  had 
thrown  their  cordage  from  bough  to  bough, 
and  trunk  to  trunk,  forming  a  vaulted  roof 
of  verdure,  that  seemed  as  though  the 
hand  of  man  had  carefully  trained  the 
growth — avenues  that  looked  as  though 
they  led  to  fairyland. 

Vieksburg  was  so  thoroughly  surrounded 
by  the  enemy,  both  on  its  land  and  water  ap- 
proaches, that  it  was  with  the  greatest  pos- 
sible difficulty  that  General  Johnston  could 
communicate  with  the  garrison.  The  most 
experienced  scouts  in  the  South  had  been 
ordered  to  report  to  him,  and  by  their  aid 
he  was  enabled  on  more  than  one  occasion 
to  pierce  the  enemy's  lines,  and  establish 
communications  with  the  beleaguered  city. 
One  of  these  scouts  was  ordered  to  carry 
despatches,  and,  what  was  of  the  utmost 
consequence,  several  thousands  of  percus- 
sion-caps to  Vicksburg,  the  garrison  being 
nearly  at  a  standstill  for  want  of  a  fresh 
supply  of  detonating  mercury.  He  suc- 
cessfully executed  his  mission,  bringing 
back  a  letter  from  General  Pemberton. 
The  way  in  which  he  accomplished  his 
task  will  give  some  notion  of  the  perils  of 
the  enterprise.  He  moved  stealthily  across 
the  country  through  forest  and  swamp  to 
a  point  on  the  Mississippi  river,  some  twelve 
miles  above  Vicksburg ;  but  to  achieve  this 
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his  patience  and  fortitude  were  sorely  tried. 
On  more  than  one  occasion  he  had  to  lie 
for  hours  crouching  in  the  mud  of  some  foul 
swamp,  listening  to  the  talk  of  the  vedettes 
close  at  hand,  and  waiting  his  opportunity 
to  avoid  the  vigilant  pickets.  On  reaching 
the  river  his  first  care  was  to  enclose  his 
despatches  and  percussion-caps  in  awrapper 
of  oil- silk,  which  he  fastened  securely  to 
his  head.  Then  selecting  from  the  masses 
of  drift  wood  which  laid  in  wrecks  along 
the  bank  a  log  of  only  sufficient  floating 
power  to  bear  the  weight  of  his  hands 
resting  on  it,  he  awaited  the  fall  of  night, 
and  then  quietly  launching  himself  into 
the  stream,  he  floated  with  the  current 
until  he  came  into  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  upper  squadron  of  the  enemy's  gun- 
boats. Here  all  motive  power,  as  far 
as  he  was  concerned,  ceased ;  all  he  dared 
to  do  was  to  support  himself  lightly  so  as 
to  keep  the  head  above  water,  now  and  then 
moving,  with  the  utmost  precaution,  a  foot 
to  steer  himself  past  the  cables  and  warps 
of  the  flotilla.  On  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, as  he  floated  by  the  iron-clads,  his 
log  was  fended  off  by  boat-hooks  ;  and  the 
only  circumstance  that  saved  him  from 
detection  was  the  shadow  which  was  cast 
by  the  vessel  on  the  waters.  Thus  drifting 
through  these  river  pickets,  he  at  last 
landed  under  the  guns  of  the  water  batteries 
of  Vicksburg. 

I  have  narrated  a  solitary  instance  of  the 
artifices  resorted  to  by  scouts  for  communi- 
cating with  a  beleaguered  town  ;  but  the 
ingenuity  of  the  stratagem  and  the  courage 
required  to  carry  it  out  were  all  equally 
startling.  When  disguises  had  to  be 
adopted,  these  men  worked  their  way  into 
the  enemy's  lines,  lounging  about  among  the 
troops,  dressed  perhaps  as  farmers,  offering 
to  sell  their  produce  to  the  Federal  com- 
missary, and  when  by  their  continued  pre- 
sence and  well-acted  country  dryness  they 
had  allayed  suspicion,  they  would  watch 
their  opportunity,  and  at  the  first  favour- 
able chance  dash  through  the  outer  line  of 
the  pickets,  and  running  the  gauntlet  of 
the  shots,  reach  the  Confederate  posts. 
Were  any  of  these  desperate  men  taken  in 
the  service,  the  invariable  fate  was  to  be 
hung  upon  the  nearest  tree. 

After  some  time  our  scouts  were  un- 
able to  open  communications  with  Vicks- 
burgh,  and  consequently  General  Johnston 
received  no  trustworthy  news  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  city  and  its  garrison.  We  had, 
indeed,  heard  that  fierce  assaults  had  been 
made  by  the  investing  army,  and  that  the 


Federals  had  reached  to  within  a  few  yards 
of  the  works,,  but  only  to  fall  under  the 
withering  fire  that  greeted  them.  At  more 
than  one  portion  of  the  defences  the 
Northern  soldiers  actually  penetrated  the 
lines,  but  were  driven  from  their  foot- 
hold by  the  rifle-stock  and  bayonet.  Over 
and  over  again  did  Grant  send  his  massive 
columns  to  the  attack,  but  only  to  see  them 
disappear  under  the  fringe  of  fire  of  all 
arms.  At  length,  unable  to  make  an  im- 
pression on  the  stubborn,  though  weak- 
ened, garrison,  he  called  off  his  men, 
leaving  his  piled-up  dead  lying  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  unconquered  works. 

On  or  about  the  5th  of  July,  18G3, 
General  Johnston,  though  still  crippled 
for  want  of  necessary  materiel,  and  with 
his  impromptu  army  of  some  eighteen 
thousand  men  yet  in  a  comparatively  dis- 
organised condition,  determined  to  move 
from  Jackson  to  the  Big  Black  River,  his 
pontoon  train,  which  had  hitherto  delayed 
us,  having  been  at  last  got  together.  The 
huge  flat-bottomed  boats,  with  their  ac- 
companying planks,  had  been  mounted  on 
trucks  of  the  rudest  construction,  and  the 
roads  being  in  places  complete  gullies,  the 
train  was  constantly  coming  to  a  stand- 
still, and  delaying  the  advance  of  the 
column.  First,  a  wheel  would  come  off,  or- 
an  axletree  would  break,  or  the  truck,  sink- 
ing deep  into  the  red  sand,  would  become 
almost  immovable.  Our  track  lay  through 
a  country  devoid  of  water,  for  there  were 
no  streams  or  rivulets  to  speak  of  between 
Pearl  River  and  the  Big  Black.  It  was  a 
wilderness  of  drought.  The  plantations 
we  passed  depended  for  their  water  sup- 
plies on  their  tanks,  which  were  filled 
during  the  rainy  season,  and  had  to  last 
through  the  hot  months  of  summer.  The 
despair  of  the  poor  women  when  our  men, 
breaking  from  their  ranks,  rushed  to  the 
wells  to  fill  their  canteens,  was  painful  to 
behold,  and  they  came  praying  to  the 
general  officers  to  place  a  guard  over  their 
reservoirs,  to  insure  them  and  their  fami- 
lies some  little  drink  until  the  wet  season 
came  round  again.  With  the  exception  of 
the  water  obtained  from  these  tanks,  I  saw 
none  on  the  entire  march,  excepting  in  some 
few  stagnant  stock- ponds,  which  were  ra- 
pidly reduced  by  the  horses  of  the  column. 
— a  thick,  .pea- soup-looking  fluid,  distm^bed 
only  by  the  gas  bubbles  that  rose  and  burst 
on  the  surface. 

I    was    assured    by    our   staff- surgeon, 

whilst  we  took  advantage  of  a  clump  of 

!  trees  for   a   short   mid-day  rest,    that  his 
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thermometer  marked  ninety-five  degrees  in 
the  shade ;  and  when  I  exclaimed  that  devil 
a  bit  of  shade  had  I  met  with  up  to  that 
time,  and  requested  to  be  informed  what 
his  thermometer  would  mark  in  the  sun, 
at  the  same  time  exhibiting  some  marks 
the  blistering  luminary  had  made  on  my 
face  and  hands  (for  I  had  lost  my  gaunt- 
lets), he  replied,  "  According  to  your  ap- 
pearance I  should  say  it  marked  a  good 
frying  heat."  Whenever  we  reached  a 
somewhat  sheltered  spot,  which  seemed  in- 
viting for  a  temporary  halt,  the  entire  army 
fought  and  struggled  to  secure  the  patches 
of  shade  which  guaranteed  the  possessor  a 
short  reprieve  from  the  sun's  rays.  A 
dwarf  sapling,  with  a  leafy  head  not  larger 
than  an  umbrella,  was  a  prize  for  which 
strong  men  contested,  or  a  tree  against 
which  one  could  sit  and  rest  the  back, 
moving  as  the  shadow  travelled,  to  keep 
within  its  coolness,  was  an  inestimable  ad- 
vantage. For  my  part,  I  was  so  irritated 
by  the  heat  that  I  forgot  all  that  was  due 
to  friendship,  and  became  extremely  selfish 
and  gluttonous  for  shade,  refusing  to  allow 
any  one  to  come  near  me  when  I  had  in- 
stalled myself  in  my  patch  of  sombre  colour. 
Panting  and  overcome,  and  with  my  arms 
flopping  listlessly  on  the  ground,  I  hissed 
at  my  messmates,  if  any  dared  to  intrude 
on  my  limited  domain. 

After  a  toilsome  march  we  reached  the 
Big  Black  River,  and  were  bivouacked  in 
the  neighbourhood,  with  our  skirmishers 
engaging  the  enemy,  whose  scouts  showed 
in  some  force  on  the  opposite  bank.  After 
some  desultory  firing,  our  men  managed  to 
drive  back  the  Federals  from  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  stream,  and  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  throwing  our  pontoon 
bridge  across  under  the  cover  of  the 
coming  night.  Orders  were  received  at 
the  head-quarters  of  each  brigade  to  be  in 
readiness  to  move  at  two  o'clock  on  the 
following  morning,  and  wrapping  ourselves 
in  our  blankets  to  shield  us  from  the  heavy 
night  dews,  we  laid  down  to  rest  in  good 
time,  each  man  booted,  and  spurred,  and 
pillowed  on  the  saddle.  It  was  long  after 
the  camps  had  become  silent  before  I  could 
compose  myself  to  sleep,  for  the  mos- 
quitoes hovered  in  myriads  around  every 
prostrate  form,  and,  worse  than  all,  the 
huge  spiders  with  hair-covered  bodies,  as 
big  as  walnuts,  and  long  straggling  silky 
legs,  crept  out  of  the  mouldy  deposits  of 
leaf  and  rotting  wood,  and  dragged  their 
foul  shapes  across  the  face  of  both  sleeping 
and  waking.  I  had  been  warned  that  it 


was  much  better  to  let  these  insects  "  gang 
their  gate,"  for  if  interfered  with  they 
would  turn  savage  and  bite  venomously 
Therefore  I  lay  perfectly  still,  in  a  com- 
parative condition  of  collapse,  with  a  faintly 
palpitating  heart  and  clammy  brow,  horror- 
stricken  at  the  idea  that  my  features  should 
be  the  chosen  exercising  ground  of  these 
monsters.  To  assist  in  composing  my 
nerves,  I  had  scarcely  closed  my  eyes, 
when  a  dismal  yell  close  by  aroused  the 
entire  staff,  and  on  rushing  to  the  fire 
whence  the  alarm  had  come,  and  around 
which  the  negro  servants — always  fond  of 
warmth — were  sleeping,  we  found  a  nigger 
capering  about,  with  horror  pictured  in  his 
face,  whilst  he  shook  his  blanket  violently, 
holding  it  at  arm's  length,  and  by  the  ex- 
treme corner.  "  Snakes  !  snakes  !  snakes  ! 
Lor'  a  mussy,  I'se  a  gone  coon,"  shrieked 
the  man,  leaping  among  the  curled-up  forms 
of  his  slumbering  companions.  We  were 
just  in  time  to  see  jerked  from  the  blanket, 
and  flying  like  a  whip-lash  through  the 
air,  a  small  moccassin — a  most  poisonous 
snake-  -which,  falling  on  the  leafy  ground, 
rustled  through  the  undergrowth,  pursued 
by  the  burning  embers  of  the  fire  thrown 
after  it  in  its  flight. 

Despite  this  excitement  I  did  at  length 
succeed  in  growing  torpid,  and  indulging 
in  something  that  was  like  sleep,  but  it 
was  only  to  be  again  aroused,  and  this 
time  by  the  lunging  of  a  horse  pulled  up 
short,  right  in  the  midst  of  our  circle.  It 
was  an  aide-de-camp  from  the  commander- 
in-chief,  who  in  abrupt  tones  called  out, 
"  Are  these  General  Evans's  head-quar- 
ters ?"  and,  dismounting,  advanced  towards 
the  general,  who  was  already  sitting  up 
on  his  blanket  to  receive  him.  The  aide 
stooped  down,  and  in  under  tone  muttered 
a  few  words,  the  sense  of  which  we,  of 
course,  could  not  detect,  neither  was  it 
becoming  to  show  any  signs  of  curiosity. 
When  the  messenger  had  remounted  and 
disappeared  in  the  gloom  of  the  forest,  the 
general  rising  to  his  feet,  and  yawning  off 
the  remnants  of  his  broken  slumber,  said : 

"  Gentlemen,  we  must  move  at  once." 

"  Why,  general,"  cried  a  sleepy  aide, 
"  it's  two  hours  at  least  before  the  time  !" 

"Yes,"  replied  the  general;  "but  in- 
stead of  crossing  the  Big  Black,  we  are 
going  back  to  Jackson,  and  that  without 
delay." 

Then  he  told  us  the  saddening  news  that 
a  scout  had  come  in  to  General  Johnston 
with  the  intelligence  that  Vicksburg  had 
surrendered  four  days  before,  on  the  fourth 
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of  July,  and  that  Grant,  knowing  our 
whereabouts,  had  despatched  a  heavy 
column  to  outflank  us  and  cut  us  off 
from  our  base,  and  it  was  now  a  simple 
question  of  speed  as  to  who  should  be  first 
to  get  to  Jackson,  our  force  or  that  of  the 
enemy. 

Instantly  an  aide  was  despatched  to  ac- 
quaint the  colonels  of  the  brigade  with 
the  new  order,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
silent  bivouacs  grew  into  life,  the  dark 
groups  of  soldiers  rising  spectre- like  in  the 
dim  light  of  the  dying  embers  of  the  fires. 
Blankets  were  rolled  and  strapped,  and 
slung  across  the  chest,  and  the  limited 
wardrobes  of  the  men  speedily  arranged, 
and  within  ten  minutes  the  entire  body 
was  under  arms  and  ready  to  march.  At 
the  appointed  time  each  brigade,  with  the 
punctuality  of  clockwork,  filed  into  the 
road  and  took  up  its  position.  It  is  the 
peculiarity  of  the  soldier  that,  so  long  as 
he  is  being  led  towards  the  enemy,  his 
spirits  are  excellent,  but  the  moment  his 
back  is  turned  to  the  foe  he  becomes  de- 
pressed and  sullen :  and  on  this  morning 
of  the  9th,  there  was  a  strange  silence  in 
the  ranks  as  the  men  marched  out  from 
their  camping-grounds,  for  it  was  already 
known  we  were  falling  back.  Scarcely  a 
sound  came  from  these  sombre  masses 
moving  in  the  darkness,  and  the  very  gallop- 
ing of  the  aides,  as  they  passed  to  and  fro 
with  fresh  orders,  seemed  to  worry  the 
troops.  At  last  the  head  of  the  column 
moved,  and  the  quiet  forest  woods  resounded 
with  the  rumbling  of  artillery,  the  tread  of 
men,  and  the  jolting  of  the  baggage- wag- 
gons. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  cool  freshness 
of  the  morning,  the  orders  were  to  march 
with  the  greatest  celerity,  for  there  was 
to  be  as  little  rest  as  possible  until  we 
reached  Jackson,  over  thirty  miles  distant. 
Unfortunately,  General  Evans's  command 
was  about  the  centre  of  the  retreating 
army,  and,  as  I  rode  with  x  the  staff,  I  soon 
experienced  all  the  inconvenience  of  some 
six  or  seven  thousand  men  marching  in 
front  of  us  through  a  sandy  soil,  which 
rose  up  in  clouds  under  their  tramp.  To 
escape  this  searching  dust,  I  urged  my  horse 
up  the  embankment,  and  got  into  the  skirt- 
ing of  wood,  hoping  to  avoid  the  powder 
which  covered  the  army,  but  what  with 
gullies,  fallen  trees,  and  thick  undergrowth, 
I  found  it  impossible  to  get  along,  and  my 
horse  and  myself  sliding  down  the  banks, 
were  received  with  taunts  and  execrations 
by  the  men,  whom  we  occasionally  some- 


what incommoded  by  our  abrupt  appear- 
ance ;  indeed,  I  rather  fancy  that  a  bayonet 
or  two  were  now  and  then  inserted  into  the 
hind-quarters  of  my  steed,  for  by  the  sud- 
den bound  and  forward  rush  something 
more  than  my  spurs  must  have  been  at 
work. 

But  this  dust,  compared  with  the  trials 
in  store  for  us,  was  really  nothing.  It  was 
when  the  first  glare  of  the  hot  morning 
sun  struck  the  column  that  the  martyrdom 
of  the  march  commenced.  Many  miles 
had  been  accomplished  ere  this,  but  the 
moment  the  scorching  rays  played  upon 
the  men,  evaporating  the  moisture  of  their 
bodies  and  blinding  them  with  the  salt 
sweat  that  trickled  through  the  furrows 
on  their  dusty  foreheads,  it  was  then  they 
saw  and  felt  what  they  had  to  endure 
before  reaching  Jackson.  On  every  side 
arose  inquiries  for  water,  and  every  plan- 
tation we  passed  was  assaulted  by  a  parched 
crowd,  who,  defying  their  officers,  broke 
their  ranks  and  besieged  the  wells.  The 
poor  fellows  midway  in  column  discovered 
to  their  sorrow  that  the  men  in  front  were 
also  parched  and  thirsty,  and,  worse  than 
all,  that  in  their  rush  to  fill  their  canteens 
they  had  broken  down  the  brick  copings 
of  the  tanks,  or  let  fall  the  buckets  into  the 
bottom,  and  in  many  cases  had  unshipped, 
in  the  rough  struggle,  the  windlass.  Then 
there  were  curses  loud  and  sincere,  and 
the  straps  from  blankets  were  buckled  to- 
gether, and  bits  of  string  produced,  where- 
with to  lower  pannikins  into  the  muddy 
moisture  below;  but  even  then  the  men 
could  only  reach  a  disturbed  and  blackened 
liquid  which,  scattering  as  it  rose,  would 
furnish  perhaps  a  spoonful  wherewith  to 
moisten  half  a  dozen  leathern  tongues. 

Higher  and  higher  soared  the  sun,  stronger 
and  stronger  grew  the  heat  of  its  fire,  and 
how  the  men  managed  to  endure  the  oven- 
like  temperature  I  cannot  imagine,  for  even 
I,  well  mounted,  and  with  nothing  to  carry 
but  my  haversack  and  canteen,  suffered 
greatly.  What  must  it  then  have  been  for 
the  men  who  marched  with  thick  blankets 
round  their  shoulders,  haversacks  filled  to 
bursting,  cartridge-boxes,  and  over  thirty 
rounds  of  ammunition,  weighing  on  their 
loins,  and  who  were  burdened  besides  with 
rifles  of  some  nine  pounds  weight  ?  Be- 
sides, many  of  the  men  were  badly  shod, 
and  the  hot  sand  worked  its  way  into  their 
broken  shoes  and  irritated  the  blisters  on 
their  feet. 

As  the  day  grew  the  want  of  water  was 
more  than  ever  severely  felt.  The  men 
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were  anxiously  gazing  about  them,  looking 
around  for  any  green  spot  where  the  bril- 
liant verdure  might  indicate  moisture,  and 
many  times  they  would  break  for  some 
dell,  trusting  to  find  even  a  stagnant  pool, 
but  only  to  be  disappointed  with  a  few 
threads  of  oily  liquid  oozing  greasily  from 
the  soil.  My  canteen  was  empty,  and  I 
had  been  unsuccessful  in  my  efforts  to  pro- 
cure a  supply  on  the  road,  and  to  prevent 
my  tongue  from  growing  into  a  hardened 
mass,  I  had  adopted  the  trappers'  plan  of 
placing  a  bullet  in  my  mouth,  and  rolling 
it  from  side  to  side.  I  also  recollect,  whilst 
moving  along  in  a  half-sullen  way,  I  came 
lip  with  an  ambulance,  belonging  to  a 
brigade  surgeon  whom  I  knew,  and,  with 
hopeless  inquiry,  I  asked  if  he  had  any 
water.  "Not  a  drop,"  was  the  reply,  and 
then  sinking  his  voice  to  a  whisper,  he 
added,  "  I  can  give  you  some  whisky,  but 
I  should  advise  you  not  to  take  it."  How- 
ever, it  looked  wet  as  it  was  poured  from 
the  bottle ;  so  I  accepted  a  half-filled  pan- 
nikin, and  swallowed  it  at  a  gulp,  and  im- 
mediately afterwards  I  had  to  clasp  my 
throat  with  my  hand,  for  it  seemed  to  me 
as  if  I  had  been  drinking  liquid  fire.  Un- 
able to  endure  the  torture  of  this  whisky 
brand,  I  galloped  off  towards  a  plantation 
which  I  saw  on  a  hill  some  distance  from 
the  line  of  march,  disregarding  the  remon- 
strances of  some  staff-officers,  who  prophe- 
sied that  I  should  be  cut  off  by  the  Yankee 
cavalry  who  were  scouting  in  every  direc- 
tion on  our .  flanks,  and  who,  it  was  said, 
might  at  any  moment  make  a  dash  at  our 
trains.  However,  I  reached  the  homestead, 
and  finding  some  young  ladies  on  the  veran- 
dah watching  the  dusty  track  of  the  army 
passing  below,  I,  without  greeting  of  any 
kind,  handed  them  my  canteen,  and  begged 
them,  in  a  thick  voice,  to  fill  it  from  their 
well.  There  were  only  women  in  this  house, 
the  owner  and  his  brother  being  away  with  a 
Mississippi  regiment  which  formed  part  of 
the  garrison  at  Vicksburg.  I  was  assailed 
by  these  anxious  creatures  with  numerous 
questions:  "What  is  the  meaning  of  the 
army  moving  back  ?  We  heard  it  was  to 
cross  Big  Black  and  attack  the  Federals  in 
the  rear — why  haven't  you  done  so  ?  Has 
anything  happened  ?"  Then  I  had  to  tell 
them  that  Vieksburg  had  surrendered  on 
the  fourth  of  July,  and  that  we  were  mak- 
ing every  effort  to  reach  Jackson  before  we 
were  cut  off  from,  our  base.  Then  they 
began  to  wail,  and  told  me  that,  for  a  long 
time,  they  had  received  no  news  of  their 
relatives,  and  could  not  tell  whether  they 


were  dead  or  living,  but  the  certainty  of 
their  being  in  any  case  prisoners,  affected 
them  greatly.  They  filled  my  canteen,  and 
allowed  my  horse  to  drink  as  well  as  my- 
self, and  telling  ine  their  water  supply  was 
short,  and  begging  that  I  would  not  send 
others  to  diminish  the  quantity,  they  waved 
a  sorrowful  adieu. 

While  making  my  way  through  the  stag- 
gering men  to  General  Evans's  brigade,  I 
almost  rode  over  the  officer  of  a  Kentucky 
regiment,  who  reeled  under  my  horse's 
hoofs,  causing  me  to  pull  up  sharply.  I 
asked  him  if  he  was  dizzy  from  the  effect 
of  the  heat,  as  many  men  had  already  fallen 
out  of  the  ranks  from  sunstroke,  but  his 
only  reply  was  motioning  with  his  finger 
to  his  mouth,  and  a  parched  click  of  the 
tongue  as  he  tried  to  say  "  water."  Of 
course  it  was  impossible  to  withstand  such 
an  appeal,  so  taking  off  my  canteen  I  handed 
it  to  him.  He  staggered  into  the  trench  by 
the  roadside,  seated  himself  on  the  bank, 
and  with  head  thrown  back,  raised  the 
vessel  higher  and  higher,  until  forced  to 
pause  for  breath.  Whilst  he  was  drinking 
he  was  surrounded  by  the  men  of  his  com- 
pany, all,  like  Dives  in  his  torments,  beg- 
ging for  one  drop  to  cool  their  tongues.  I 
need  not  say  that  by  the  time  my  canteen 
was  returned  to  me,  it  did  not  contain 
enough  to  have  quenched  a  fly's  thirst. 

I  had  been  through  the  Sicilian  cam- 
paigns, but  of  all  the  heat  I  had  ever  ex- 
perienced there  had  been  nothing  equal  to 
the  grilling  of  that  day.  My  hands,  already 
blistered,  especially  the  one  that  held  my 
bridle,  were  now  puffed  up  like  raised  pie- 
crust, my  nose  had  cast  its  skin,  and  was 
almost  cicatrised  with  its  roasting ;  in  .fact 
I  was  in  that  condition  of  cooking  which 
is  termed  in  America,  "  rare." 

Early  in  the  afternoon  it  became  evi- 
dent that  the  men  could  not  hold  out  much 
longer,  and  it  was  determined  that  the 
force  should  bivouac  in  the  shelter  of  some 
woods,  near  which  were  situate  two  large 
stock-ponds.  As  far  as  I  was  concerned,  I 
felt  extremely  grateful  for  this  merciful 
consideration  of  the  general  commanding, 
for  I  was  in  that  state  that  it  didn't  matter 
much  to  me  whether  I  was  seized  by  the 
Federals,  or  seized  with  brain  fever ;  all  I 
wanted  was  to  dismount  and  cast  myself 
in  the  shade  of  some  tree.  As  the  brigades 
came  in  and  took  up  their  camping- ground, 
the  men  tumbled,  panting  and  listless, 
amongst  the  tall  grass,  under  the  canopy 
of  the  heavy  foliage.  The  two  stock-ponds 
were  apportioned,  one  for  the  watering  of 
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the  horses  and  mules,  and  the  other  for  the 
use  of  the  men,  and  guards  were  placed  to 
insure  a  strict  observance  of  those  orders. 
There  was  but  little  cooking  of  rations,  the 
men  being  so  used  up  that  they  contented 
themselves  with  their  "hard  tack,"  or 
biscuits,  rather  than  undergo  the  exertion  of 
cutting  wood,  and  of  worrying  themselves 
with  the  task  of  cooking ;  in  fact,  all  sought 
rest,  and  that  evening  was  the  quietest  I 
had  ever  known  in  a  bivouac. 

An  hour  before  sunrise  the  following 
morning,  we  resumed  our  march,  and 
about  mid-day  the  head  of  the  column 
entered  the  town  of  Jackson.  The  men, 
footsore,  parched,  and  exhausted,  limped 
through  the  streets,  and  moving  to  their 

O  O 

old  camping-ground  in  the  river  bottom, 
they  caught  sight  of  the  sparkling  stream. 
Breaking  rank,  they  rushed  frantically  to 
the  bank,  where  some  threw  themselves 
down  and  drank  deeply,  whilst  others, 
more  insatiate,  leaped  bodily  into  the  cur- 
rent and  were  drowned. 

During  this  retreat  from  the  Big  Black 
to  Jackson,  over  three  hundred  men  died 
from  thirst  and  exhaustion,  and  two  days 
afterwards  the  worn-out  battalions  had  to 
defend,  unsuccessfully,  the  capital  of  Mis- 
sissippi against  the  victorious  and  over- 
whelming forces  of  Grant. 


ONLY  A  WOKD ! 
A  FRIVOLOUS  word,  a  sharp  retort, 

A  parting  in  angry  haste, 
The  sun  that  rose  on  a  bower  of  bliss, 
The  loving  look  and  the  tender  kiss, 

Has  set  on  a  barren  waste, 
Where  pilgrims  tread  with  weary  feet 
Paths  destined  never  more  to  meet. 

A  frivolous  word,  a  sharp  retort, 

A  moment  that  blots  out  years, 
Two  lives  are  wrecked  on  a  stormy  shore, 
Where  billows  of  passion  surge  and  roar 

To  break  in  a  spray  of  tears  ; 
Tears  shed  to  blind  the  severed  pair 
Drifting  seaward  and  drowning  there. 
A  frivolous  word,  a  sharp  retort, 

A  flash  from  a  passing  cloud, 
Two  hearts  are  scathed  to  their  inmost  core, 
Are  ashes  and  dust  for  evermore. 

Two  faces  turn  to  the  crowd, 
Masked  by  pride  with  a  life-long  lie, 
To  hide  the  scars  of  that  agony. 

A  frivolous  word,  a  sharp  retort, 

An  arrow  at  random  sped, 
It  has  cut  in  twain  the  mystic  tie 
That  had  bound  two  souls  in  harmony, 

Sweet  Love  lies  bleeding  or  dead. 
A  poisoned  shaft  with  scarce  an  aim, 
Has  done  a  mischief  sad  as  shame. 

A  frivolous  word,  a  sharp  retort, 

Alas !  for  the  loves  and  lives 
So  little  a  cause  has  rent  apart ; 
Tearing  the  fondest  heart  from  heart 

As  a  whirlwind  rends  and  rives, 
Never  to  reunite  again, 
But  live  and  die  in  secret  pain. 


A  frivolous  word,  a  sharp  retort, 

Alas !  that  it  should  be  so  ! 
The  petulant  speech,  the  careless  tongue, 
Have  wrought  more  evil,  and  done  more  wrong, 

Have  brought  to  the  world  more  woe 
ffhan  all  the  armies  age  to  age 
Eecords  on  hist'ry's  blood-stained  page. 


OLD  SCORES  BETWEEN  FRANCE 
AND  PRUSSIA.    . 

WE  have  to  go  back  through  more  than 
a  hundred  years  of  history  before  we  come 
to  the  day  when  the  French  and  Prussians 
first  crossed  swords. 

In  1741,  Frederick,  afterwards  surnamed 
the  Great,  who  had  but  recently  succeeded 
his  father  Frederick  William,  resolved  to 
make  some  practical  use  of  the  prodigious 
treasure,  and  the  fine  army  of  sixty  thou- 
sand men,  which  that  truculent  old  drill- 
sergeant,  worshipped  by  Mr.  Carlyle,  had 
left  him.  Reviving  an  antiquated  claim,  he 
poured  thirty  thousand  men  into  Silesia, 
and  from  Breslau  proposed  negotiations 
with  Maria  Theresa.  The  proud  Austrian, 
rejecting  terms  by  which  Lower  Silesia 
was  to  be  ceded  to  Prussia,  sent  General 
Neuperg  to  expel  the  intruder.  After  four 
hours'  savage  fighting  at  Molwitz,  Neuperg 
was  driven  back,  and  the  reduction  of  Grlatz 
and  Neiss  was  soon  followed  by  the  sub- 
mission of  the  whole  province  of  Silesia. 
At  Molwitz  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian 
cavalry  at  first  carried  all  before  them, 
pillaged  the  royal  baggage,  and  all  but  made 
Frederick  prisoner ;  but  the  second  line  of 
Prussian  infantry  fired  with  such  celerity, 
in  consequence  of  a  new  and  simpler 
exercise  taught  them  by  their  young  king, 
and  stood  so  firm,  that  they  eventually  won 
the  battle. 

France,  eager  to  share  in  the  spoil  of 
Austria,  instantly  joined  Prussia,  and  pro- 
posed to  throw  at  once  forty-five  thousand 
men  over  the  Rhine,  and  to  advance  to  the 
Danube,  while  a  second  army  of  sixty  thou- 
sand men  should  be  formed  on  the  side  of 
Westphalia,  and  overawe  Hanover.  The 
avowed  object  of  the  French  king  was  to 
place  upon  the  imperial  throne  Charles  Al- 
bert, elector  of  Bavaria.  After  threatening 
Vienna,  the  elector  marched  to  Bohemia, 
stormed  Prague,  and  was  crowned  emperor 
at  Frankfort.  After  this  good  fortune 
the  elector's  star  declined,  Munich  was 
taken  by  the  Austrians,  and  the  King  of 
Prussia,  marching  to  assist  the  French  in 
Bohemia,  overthrew  the  Austrians  and  all 
their  wild  hordes  of  Croats  and  Pandours 
at  Czaslau.  The  King  of  Prussia  edged 
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away  from  his  allies  after  this,  and  con- 
cluded a  truce  with  the  Queen  of  Hungary 
at  Breslau,  she  ceding  to  him  both  Upper 
and  Lower  Silesia.  The  French  generals, 
Belleisle  and  Broglie,  thus  deserted,  and 
refused  all  honourable  terms  by  the  elated 
queen,  shut  themselves  up  in  Prague. 
Belleisle,  however,  was  equal  to  the  emer- 
gency, and,  under  pretence  of  a  general 
forage,  marched  out  with  eleven  thousand 
foot,  and  three  thousand  horse,  and  made 
for  the  mountains,  though  twelve  thousand 
infantry  and  eight  thousand  cavalry  were 
on  his  track.  After  a  march  through  the 
snow  of  twelve  days,  and  the  loss  of  one 
thousand  men  from  the  climate,  he  entered 
Alsace  without  the  loss  of  a  single  prisoner 
to  the  enemy. 

In  1767,  when  France  prepared  to  invade 
Hanover  and  humble  Prussia,  Austria  and 
Russia  had  united  to  crush  Frederick, 
whose  recent  conquest  of  Saxony  had  ren- 
dered him  hateful  and  yet  terrible  to  all  his 
enemies.  Austria,  greedy  for  her  old  ter- 
ritory, was  to  have  Silesia,  Saxony,  Magde- 
burg, and  Halle;  the  Swedes  Pomerania, 
Russia  the  Konigsberg  Memel  country, 
and  France  the  Wesel  Cleve  region. 
Four  invasions  at  once  poured  down,  on 
the  grim  old  Prussian,  and  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  who  guarded  Hanover,  a 
deluge  of  four  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
men.  To  meet  these  enemies  Frederick 
had  but  fifteen  hundred  men  in  the  field, 
and  forty  thousand  in  garrison,  up  and 
down  what  Mr.  Carlyle  calls  the  least 
defensible  of  all  countries.  In  March  the 
French  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Cologne,  with 
one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  men,  only 
to  find  the  Wesel  Cleve  countries  aban- 
doned, the  artillery  and  stores  withdrawn, 
and  the  works  blown  up.  They  took 
Emden,  and  then  followed  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  beyond  the  Wesel,  eventually 
driving  him  and  his  thirty-eight  thou- 
sand Hanoverians  and  Hessians  to  disarm 
and  remain  neutral.  Frederick  struck 
hard  and  fast  at  his  enemies.  At  Prague 
he  lost  twelve  thousand  five  hundred,  and 
the  Austrians  thirteen  thousand  five  hun- 
dred men.  At  Kolin  he  lost  thirteen  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  seventy  -  three, 
and  the  Austrians  eight  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  fourteen,  but  at  Rossbach  he 
won  a  great  victory,  the  French  and  Aus- 
trians losing  about  eight  thousand  men  to 
the  Prussian  one  hundred  and  sixty-five 
killed,  and  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  wounded.  The  French,  under  Broglie 
and  Soubise,  suffered  dreadfully  in  this 


great  battle  from  the  rapid  platoon  firing 
of  the  Prussians,  "five  shots  a  minute." 
Soubise,  who  had  threatened  to  drag  Fre- 
derick as  a  show  to  Versailles,  fled  fifty- 
five  miles  in  two  days.  Frederick  had  no 
more  fighting  with  the  French  after  that. 

Some  time  after  Jena,  Napoleon,  "  filled 
with  astonishment  and  shame"  at  a  battle 
gained  by  but  seven  battalions  and  thirty- 
eight  squadrons  over  such  a  multitude  of 
French,  tore  down  the  rude  monument  re- 
cording the  engagement. 

Soon  after  Rossbach,  Duke  Ferdinand  of 
Brunswick  drove  Richelieu  and  the  French 
over  the  Aller,  and  then  over  the  Rhine. 
When  peace  came,  in  1763,  for  Europe 
was  weary  of  fighting,  Frederick  deter- 
mined to  renew  the  war  unless  the  French 
surrendered  the  Rhine  provinces,  and  all 
his  strong  places,  especially  Wesel.  The 
peace  of  Hubertsberg  closed  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  in  which  it  is  asserted  that 
eight  hundred  and  fifty-three  thousand 
Prussians  perished.  From  that  fire-baptism, 
says  Mr.  Carlyle  truly,  Prussia  emerged  a 
nation.  These  seven  years  of  war,  how- 
ever, left  all  things  as  they  were,  except 
that  Prussia  retained  Silesia;  and,  with 
extraordinary  elasticity,  the  young  nation 
righted  itself  after  its  troubles.  In  one 
year  alone  the  king  rebuilt  eight  thousand 
houses  in  Silesia,  and  six  thousand  five 
hundred  in  Pomerania. 

It  was  Frederick  who  made  the  Prussians 
a  nation  of  soldiers.  No  item  of  military 
matters  seems  to  have  been  too  minute  for 
his  observation.  It  was  he  who  first  made 
his  men  use  iron  ramrods,  as  lasting  longer 
and  being  more  serviceable  than  wooden. 
The  following  anecdote  of  "old  Fritz"  will 
show  how  carefully  he  attended  to  the 
smallest  matters  that  could  increase  the 
efficiency  of  his  army.  At  a  certain  re- 
view, seeing  the  soldiers  were  slow  in 
getting  out  their  cartridges,  he  said  to  the 
colonel,  "  Don't  you  see  the  cause  of  this, 
dear  colonel  ?  The  cartridge-boxes  have 
thirty-two  holes ;  into  these  the  fellows 
pack  their  cartridges  without  caring  how, 
and  so  the  poor  devils  fumble  and  grope 
about,  and  can't  get  hold  of  any.  But, 
now,  if  the  officers  would  just  look  to  it, 
that  they  placed  them  all  well  together  in 
the  centre  of  the  boxes,  they  would  never 
make  a  false  grasp,  and  the  loading  would 
go  on  as  quick  again.  Only  tell  your  offi- 
cers I  made  this  observation,  and  I  am  sure 
they  will  gladly  attend  to  it." 

During  the  French  Revolution,  a  Prus- 
sian army,  under  the  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
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invaded  France;  but,  unable  to  force  the 
passes  of  Argonne,  decimated  bj  disease 
in  Champagne,  and  beaten  by  Dumouriez, 
the  invaders  finally  retreated  in  great  dis- 
order. The  only  result  of  the  invasion  was 
the  massacre  of  September  and  the  execu- 
tion of  Louis. 

In  Napoleon's  first  war  with  Austria, 
Prussia,  being  promised  Hanover,  selfishly 
rejoiced  at  the  discomfiture  of  her  old  rival. 
In  that  great  campaign,  which  ended  in 
the  crushing  blow  at  Austerlitz,  Napoleon, 
no  doubt  aware  that  Alexander  and  the 
King  of  Prussia  had  sworn  upon  the  tomb 
of  the  great  Frederick  to  liberate  Ger- 
many, violated  the  neutrality  of  Prussia 
by  sending  Bernadotte  to  march  straight 
upon  General  Mack,  through  the  territories 
of  Anspach  and  Baireuth.  In  a  short  time 
Mack,  cooped  up  in  Ulm,  surrendered,  and 
his  twenty  thousand  men  at  once  laid 
down  their  arms.  Napoleon,  knowing  that 
Prussia  was  certain  soon  to  fly  at  him, 
was  careless  what  steps  he  took,  so  he 
could  cut  off  Mack  from  his  Austrian  and 
Russian  reinforcements. 

Trafalgar  balanced  Austerlitz ;  but  the 
conqueror  still  went  on,  striking  down 
enemy  after  enemy.  Austria  and  Russia 
now  silenced,  Prussia  broke  into  a  flame. 
In  1806  war  was  declared,  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  Prussians  took  the  field. 
The  people  were  eager  for  war,  and  full  of 
ardour;  but  their  general,  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  was  old  and  obstinate.  The 
French,  as  usual,  were  the  first  to  com- 
mence operations.  Napoleon  began  in 
Franconia  by  a  series  of  partial  actions, 
intending  to  separate  the  Prussians  from 
their  supplies,  and  force  them  to  a  general 
and  final  battle.  The  Germans,  struggling 
from  Weimar  to  Mulhausen,  had  left  a 
space  of  ninety  miles  between  their  ex- 
treme flanks.  The  French  advanced  in 
three  divisions  upon  Hof,  Saalburg,  and 
Coburg,  Napoleon's  object  being  to  cross 
the  Saale,  and  cut  off  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick from  his  distant  supplies  at  Naum- 
burg.  Prince  Louis,  who  was  guarding 
the  Saale,  by  his  rashness  in  advancing 
on  Lannes,  left  the  Saale  open  to  the 
French.  In  this  engagement  the  prince 
was  killed.  Napoleon  instantly  advanced 
on  Naumburg,  burnt  all  the  Prussian  ma- 
gazines, and  stood  between  the  duke's 
rambling  army  and  Saxony.  The  duke 
at  last  roused,  advanced  to  recover  Naum- 
burg, and  engaged  Davoust  and  his  divi- 
sion of  thirty-six  thousand  men.  The  two 
armies  met  in  a  thick  mist  in  the  village 


of  Hasen-Hausen.  The  Prussian  cavalry 
threw  themselves  on  the  French  squares, 
but  were  repeatedly  repulsed.  After  three 
hours  of  desperate  and  incessant  charges, 
the  duke  himself  was  wounded  in  the  face 
by  a  grape-shot.  The  King  of  Prussia, 
receiving  intelligence  that  his  right  wing 
was  being  beaten  to  pieces  at  Jena  by 
Napoleon  himself,  ordered  a  general  charge 
to  be  made  along  the  whole  line.  This 
also  failed.  The  French  bayonets  pierced 
the  Prussian  centre  and  wings ;  a  retreat 
became  universal,  and  the  king  himself 
fled  across  the  fields,  escorted  by  a  handful 
of  cavalry. 

In  the  mean  time  Jena  had  been  fought. 
The  Prussians  commenced  by  attacking 
Angereau,  who  held  a  village  and  a  forest 
on  the  right  wing.  Lannes  coming  to  his 
support  with  Soult,  at  length  drove  back 
the  Prussians,  whose  discipline  kept  them 
in  huge  masses,  that  advanced  and  retired 
like  machinery.  On  this  repulse  Napoleon 
pushed  forward  Ney  and  a  large  reserve 
of  cavalry,  at  the  same  time  launching  his 
centre — the  Imperial  Guards,  who  were 
fresh  and  in  high  spirits.  As  the  Prussians 
loosened  and  wavered,  Murat's  dragoons 
and  the  cavalry  of  reserve  broke  down  upon 
them,  and  drove  them  back  to  Weimar, 
where  they  lost  all  shape,  and  scattered  to- 
wards Magdeburg.  In  the  mean  time,  Ber- 
nadotte at  Apolda  had  also  routed  a  Prus- 
sian detachment.  In  this  fatal  battle  the 
Prussians  lost  twenty  thousand  men,  three 
hundred  guns,  twenty  generals,  and  sixty 
standards. 

The  next  day  Mollendorf  surrendered  at 
Erfurt.      Soon  after,  General   Kalkreuh's 
division  was  routed  in  attempting  to  cross 
the  Hartz  Mountains.     Prince  Eugene  of 
Wurtemburg's  sixteen  thousand  men  were 
also  overthrown  by  Bernadotte  at  Halle. 
Prince  Hohenlohe,  retreating  from  Magde- 
burg with  fifty  thousand  men;  escaped  for 
the  time,  but    soon   after   laid    down    his 
arms  on  the  heights  of  Prenzlow.    Blucher 
alone,  with  forty  thousand  men,  passed  the 
Elbe  into  Lower  Saxony,  and  driven  to  bay 
by  Soult  and  Bernadotte,  threw  himself  into 
Lubeck.  In  a  desperate  battle  in  the  streets 
of  that  town  he  lost  four  thousand  men, 
but  fought  his  way  out  to  Schwerta,  where 
he  had  to  surrender.     City  after  city  then 
threw  open  its  gates  to  the  French.     Span- 
dau,    Stettin,     Custrin,    Hameln,    Magde- 
irg,    made  no  resistance.      Eleven    days 
after  the  battle  of  Jena  Napoleon  entered 
Berlin.      He  proved  himself  a  harsh  and 
tyrannical  conqueror,  and  loaded  the   no- 
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bility  with  insults.  At  Potsdam  he  seized 
on  the  sword,  belt,  and  hat  of  the  Great 
Frederick ;  at  the  capital  he  removed  the 
trophy,  commemorating  the  victory  at 
Rossbach,  to  Paris  ;  and  on  the  21st  of  No- 
vember, 1806,  issued  his  celebrated  Berlin 
decree,  interdicting  the  commerce  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  Continent.  He 
refused  the  King  of  Prussia  even  a  tem- 
porary armistice  unless  he  at  once  surren- 
dered the  fortresses  of  Grandenz,  Dantzic, 
and  Colberg,  which  still  remained  to 
Prussia. 

But  in  1813,  after  the  retreat  from 
Moscow,  Prussia  seized  the  opportunity, 
and  took  her  revenge.  The  Russians  and 
Swedes  joined  her,  and  Blucher  was  ap- 
pointed generalissimo  of  the  Prussian 
army.  Prince  Eugene  instantly  evacuated 
Berlin,  and  was  blockaded  in  Magdeburg. 
Hamburg  and  Lubeck  declared  for  the 
allies.  Thorn  and  Spandau  quickly  sur- 
rendered. At  Lutzen  Napoleon  met  his 
new  enemies,  and  slew  twenty  thousand 
of  them.  The  French  loss  was  great,  but 
they  kept  the  field,  while  the  allies  retreated 
to  Bautzen.  There,  again,  the  French  vic- 
tory was  dearly  earned.  The  allies  lost 
ten  thousand  men,  the  French  considerably 
more.  At  the  second  battle  the  allies  left 
scarcely  a  single  gun  or  prisoner,  and  re- 
treated as  if  on  parade.  This  war  ter- 
minated in  the  great  tragedy  of  Leipsic. 
Driven  back  into  the  town  by  a  superior 
force  of  the  allies,  after  the  opportune  ar- 
rival of  Blucher,  the  French  had  to  retreat 
through  narrow  streets  and  over  two  small 
bridges,  with  much  marshy  ground  between 
them.  Of  the  French  twenty-five  thousand 
men  were  made  prisoners,  and  Poniatowski 
was  drowned  in  covering  the  retreat.  Na- 
poleon himself  narrowly  escaped.  A  small 
victory  at  Hanau  enabled  him  to  retreat. 
Dresden,  Stettin,  and  Dantzic  soon  after 
surrendered  to  the  allies. 

It  was  not  long  before  France  was  in- 
vaded. Blucher  and  the  army  of  Silesia 
blockaded  at  once  the  frontier  fortresses 
of  Metz,  Thionville,  and  Luxembourg,  and 
passing  the  defiles  of  the  Vosges,  pushed 
forward  to  Joinville,  Vitry,  and  Saint 
Dizier.  Napoleon,  flying  at  Blucher,  first 
attacked  him  at  Brienne.  Blucher  was 
surprised  at  the  chateau,  and  with  diffi- 
culty escaped.  Napoleon  himself  soon 
after  was  all  but  cut  off  by  the  Cossacks. 
Blucher  eventually  retreated,  but  only  to 
turn  again  at  La  Rothiers,  and  take  four 
thousand  Frenchmen  prisoners,  and  cap- 
ture seventy-four  guns.  Fiercely  defend- 


ing every  step,  Napoleon  surprised  and  re- 
pulsed the  allies  at  Sacken,  and  drove 
back  Blucher.  The  old  Prussian,  with 
only  three  regiments  of  cavalry,  had  to 
fight  a  way  for  his  infantry  through 
columns  of  French  horse.  At  Cronne  and 
Laon,  Napoleon  again  plunged  at  Blucher, 
but  with  little  success.  At  the  latter  place 
the  French,  indeed,  lost  thirty  guns  and 
thirty  thousand  men.  A  few  more  struggles 
and  Napoleon  signed  his  abdication  at 
Fontainebleau. 

In  the  Waterloo  campaign  Blucher  and 
the  Prussians  again  had  their  share  of 
fighting.  General  Ziethen  was  driven 
back  from  Charleroi  and  Fleurus,  and  with 
difficulty  joined  the  main  body  at  Ligny. 
Napoleon  attacked  Ligny  furiously,  and 
his  heavy  cavalry  ascending  the  heights 
assailed  Blucher  in  the  rear.  The  Prus- 
sian horse  were  driven  back,  and  Blucher, 
dismounted,  escaped  by  a  miracle  only 
from  the  hoofs  of  a  whole  regiment  of 
French  cuirassiers.  The  battle  ended  by 
the  Prussians'  retreat  to  the  heights  of 
Tilly.  In  their  last  fight  the  Prussians 
lost  ten  thousand  men,  and  the  French  not 
much  fewer. 

The  part  which  the  Prussians  took  at 
Waterloo  it  is  even  yet  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain. That  it  was  important  no  one  can 
deny,  that  it  turned  a  repulse  into  a  defeat 
is  probable,  that  it  changed  a  defeat  into  a 
rout  is  certain.  The  French  writers  make 
the  Prussians  arrive  as  early  as  eleven. 
In  reality,  the  cannon  of  Bulow  and  the 
fourth  Prussian  corps  were  heard  about 
half-past  four ;  the  second  grand  division 
actually  arrived  about  half-past  six.  At 
seven  took  place  the  final  charge  of  the 
Old  Guard.  We  had  then  had  seven  hours' 
fighting.  Blucher  knew  Grouchy  was  in 
his  rear,  but  he  still  pressed  on  for  Waterloo. 
We  had  promised  him  co-operation  at 
Ligny,  but  we  could  not  fulfil  our  promise. 
Wellington,  too,  hoped  for  earlier  assistance 
on  the  eighteenth,  but  it  was  unavoidably 
delayed.  But  for  the  Prussian  pursuit 
Napoleon  might  have  rallied  another  army. 
Blucher's  men  were  cruel  with  their  sabres 
there  is  no  doubt,  and  the  pursuit  was  hot 
and  furious.  At  Gemappe  alone  the  French 
soldiers  tried  to  barricade  the  streets,  but 
were  murdered  in  a  moment.  The  Prus- 
sians had  their  revenge  for  Jena  then,  as 
at  Jena  the  '  French  had  had  theirs  for 
Rossbach. 

When  the  allies  reached  Paris,  the  duke, 
it  was  said,  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
preventing  the  Prussians  blowing  up  the 
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bridge  of  Jena,  it  being  the  memorial 
of  the  battle  which  had  prostrated  their 
country. 

FIVE  LITTLE  SISTERS. 

NOT  noble  are  my  heroines,  though  of  an 
old  family,  held  in  high  esteem  in  other 
times  and  climes,  especially  under  the  an- 
cient republics.  In  the  great  square  of 
Corinth,  once  stood  the  bronze  statue  of  a 
member  of  this  family,  honoured  as  the 
emblem  of  liberty.  The  Egyptian  branch, 
called  Maniculate,  became  royal  favourites, 
companions  of  a  Pharaoh  and  a  Ramesis, 
and  were  venerated,  as  possessing  myste- 
rious powers  of  divination ;  they  were  placed 
on  the  systrum  during  religious  rites ;  and 
after  death  were  accorded  costly  embalm- 
ment and  sepulture  .in  the  high  temple  at 
Bubastos.  Indeed,  the  family  could  boast 
a  goddess  of  their  own,  called  Sancta 
Bubastis.  Horapollo  says  that,  in  the  great 
Temple  of  the  Sun,  at  Heliopolis,  stood  a 
statue  of  some  representative  of  this  fa- 
voured race.  Cambyses  is  said  to  have 
taken  Thebes  by  placing  in  the  front  of 
the  Persian  army  a  corps  formed  of  mem- 
bers of  a  family  so  venerated  by  the  Egyp- 
tians. Later,  one  of  the  race  was  a  favourite 
of  Mohammed,  and  accompanied  him  to 
Damascus. 

The  English  branch  of  the  great  family 
emigrated  from  Cyprus.  They  were  at  first 
so  highly  esteemed  that  royal  edicts  for 
their  protection  were  issued ;  but,  under 
new  conditions  of  society,  they  declined  in 
dignity  as  a  race,  though  they  occasionally 
rose  to  distinction  as  individuals.  Shake- 
speare makes  mention  of  one  of  them,  in 
Macbeth.  One  appears  in  the  history  of 
the  Tower  of  London  as  the  useful  friend 
of  a  distinguished  prisoner  of  state.  One, 
for  eminent  services,  had  his  arms  quar- 
tered with  those  of  a  high  London  official. 
One,  accounted  a  base  pretender  to  the 
family  name,  entered  the  Royal  Navy,  but 
won  no  honour.  In  striking  contrast  to 
this  pretender,  who  boasted  as  many  appen- 
dages as  a  Spanish  prince  of  the  blood  to 
his  name,  is  the  Manx  representative  of  the 
family,  with  no  appendage  to  speak  of.  Of 
the  Celtic  branch,  several  members  became 
renowned  in  song  and  story,  at  Kilkenny, 
Ireland. 

To  be  brief,  the  grand  family  name  of 
this  ancient  race  is — not  to  put  too  fine  a 
point  upon  it — the  cat.  So  it  follows  that, 
quite  in  the  order  of  nature,  my  five  little 


sisters  are  kittens.  I  have  been  thus  par- 
ticular in  tracing  their  descent,  because 
being  a  republican,  this  matter  of  pedigree 
is  of  grave  importance  to  me. 

Three  months  of  a  late  summer  and 
autumn  we  passed,  deep  in  a  lovely  green 
dale,  in  one  of  the  middle  states  of  Ame- 
rica, at  a  farm-house,  quite  beyond  the 
"  sound  of  the  church-going  bell."  The 
rush  of  the  express  train  was  unheard 
there,  and  the  shriek  of  the  steam- whistle 
scarce  offended  the  breathless  quiet  of  sum- 
mer noons.  Indeed,  so  tame  and  attenu- 
ated did  it  become  ere  it  reached  our  ears, 
that  a  young  Shanghai  cock  on  the  pre- 
mises— a  fowl  with  such  surprisingly  long 
bare  legs  and  such  an  insufficiency  of  tail, 
that  he  looked  like  a  workhouse  boy  who 
had  outgrown  his  charity  suit — could  crow 
it  down  in  two  seconds.  The  farm-house 
was  a  quaint  stone  structure,  a  century 
old,  more  like  an  English  farm-house  than 
anything  I  had  seen  since  I  looked  my  last 
on  the  dear  old  mother-isle,  fifteen  long 
years  before.  It  was*  mantled  by  ivy  and 
climbing  roses,  and  sentinelled  by  a  gi- 
gantic pear-tree.  Very  green  and  stately 
was  this  tree,  but  old  and  spent.  That 
season  it  was  so  overweighted  with  fruit 
that  one  still  August  day  it  fell  with  a 
sharp  groan,  and  lay  upon  the  lawn.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  house  we  had  a 
charming  little  lawn,  shaded  by  maples 
and  lindens,  and  made  very  fragrant  and 
bright  by  choice  flowers.  Beyond  this 
stretched  green  meadows  and  golden  grain 
fields,  skirted  by  a  cool,  inviting  wood. 

But  how,  after  all  this  introductory  pomp 
and  circumstance,  am  I  to  bring  in  my  five 
little  kittens  ?  I  wish  I  could  bring  them,  as 
they  were  brought  to  us,  from  the  stable, 
by  the  children,  in  a  little  torn  basket, 
which  .they  quite  overflowed  in  heads,  tails, 
and  limp  little  legs. 

Alice,  our  one  daughter,  has  a  tender- 
ness, which  I  must  confess  she  comes 
honestly  by,  for  cats.  On  her  first  day  at 
the  farm-house  she  had  been  greatly  ex- 
cited by  observing  a  grave,  grey,  portly 
Uncle  Thomas  strolling  down  one  of  the 
garden  walks.  Hardly  had  she  made  ac- 
quaintance with  him  —  who  received  her 
advances  with  a  stately  and  lazy  conde- 
scension which  only  cats,  babies,  and  poten- 
tates can  assume — when  she  caught  sight 
of  a  pretty,  graceful  Grimalkin,  evidently 
a  young  matron,  who  came  from  the  direc- 
tion of  the  barn,  and  timidly  applied  at  the 
kitchen-door  for  rations.  To  her,  the  child 
made  polite  overtures,  bat  she  was  shy,  or 
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proud,  and  skilfully  eluded  the  grasp  of  the 
inviting  hands. 

Soon  afterwards,  we  beheld,  stealing  out 
from  the  fastnesses  of  an  asparagus  bed,  a 
long,  lank,  black-and-white  cat,  with  pecu- 
liarly wild  and  speculative  eyes :  "  a  lean 
and  hungry  Cassius  "  of  a  fellow,  who,  as 
we  were  told,  was  a  sort  of  feline  outlaw 
and  bush-whacker,  a  prowler  and  pauper, 
whom  nobody  owned,  a  very  Ishmael  among 
cats.  Him  also  little  Alice  courteously  be- 
spoke ;  but  he  was  off  like  the  wind. 

We  were  told  that  there  were  several 
half-civilised  cats  haunting  the  barn  and 
carriage-house,  and  we  afterwards  occa- 
sionally caught  brilliant  flashes  of  their 
society,  but  never  became  intimate  with 
them.  They  came  and  went  across  our 
lawn, 

Too  like  the  lightning,  which  doth  cease  to  be, 
Ere  one  can  say  it  lightens. 

After  all  little  Alice's  vain  advances, 
think  what  felicity  it  was  for  her  to  be- 
hold at  last,  at  her'feet,  a  whole  basketful 
of  the  loveliest,  tiniest  bits  of  kittens 
ever  seen !  There  were  five  of  them — 
nearly  white ;  at  least  the  groundwork  was 
white,  but  they  were  all  more  or  less 
marked  with  black  and  yellow,  eccentric 
dashings  of  Nature's  brush.  They  were 
queer,  little  rollypolly  creatures,  with  stiff 
stumps  of  tails,  very  unsteady  legs,  and 
sealed-up  eyes;  they  clawed  each  other 
and  tumbled  about  in  an  uncomfortable 
way,  and  with  querulous  mews  seemed  to 
be  protesting  against  the  general  blankness 
of  life.  Yet,  when  we  took  them  out  of 
their  basket,  and  laid  them  on  the  soft  turf, 
they  stretched  themselves  in  the  sunlight, 
and  seemed  to  enjoy  it. 

Soon  the  mother  came :  the  pretty  cat 
we  had  seen  at  the  kitchen-door.  She 
seemed  glad  to  find  her  family  in  such  plea- 
sant quarters,  and  was  no  longer  shy.  She 
stole  in  among  the  helpless  creatures  so 
gently,  so  carefully,  giving  out  at  each  step 
that  indescribable  mother-pussy  murmur, 
which  is  next  in  tenderness  to  the  coo  of 
the  pigeon,  laid  herself  down,  and  called 
them  to  breakfast.  It  was  curious  to  see 
how  each  little  atomy  groped  its  sure  way 
to  its  place.  And  it  was  touching  to  ob- 
serve the  love  and  joy,  and  utter  content, 
with  which  the  mother  regarded  her  trea- 
sures. 

Shortly  after  this,  Nature  took  her  nine 
days'  interdict  off  the  eyes  of  the  five  little 
sisters,  and  they  could  see — very  wink- 
ingly  and  blinkingly,  and  to  small  purpose 


at  first,  but  the  fact  made  them  more  in- 
teresting to  the  children,  who  forthwith 
held  a  solemn  conclave,  and  resolved  on 
a  general  christening.  The  names  they 
selected  were  rather  flowery  and  romantic, 
but  scarcely  inappropriate :  to  wit,  Lily, 
Daisy,  Pet,  Snowdrop,  and  Dewdrop. 

All  were  so  pretty  that  each  of  the  five 
was  the  favourite  of  some  member  of  the 
household.  Snowdrop  was  perhaps  the 
beauty  of  the  family,  but  she  was  not  clever. 
White  was  she,  with  the  exception  of  the 
tip  of  the  tail,  which  was  vividly  tinted 
with  the  Austrian  colours.  Pure  white 
was  so  evidently  the  first  intention  of  Na- 
ture, that  it  looked  as  though  the  little 
marplot  had  dabbled  her  wee  tail  in  the 
dye  -  pots  prepared  for  variegating  her 
sisters. 

In  the  long  summer  afternoons,  we  al- 
most deserted  the  house  for  the  grateful 
shade  of  the  maples  and  the  breezes  on 
the  lawn,  and  every  morning  the  basket 
was  brought  from  the  barn,  and  we  had 
the  ever-diverting  company  of  the  five  little 
sisters.  How  amusing  it  was  to  watch 
their  first  timid  explorations  of  the  yard 
and  the  flower-beds.  They  scrambled  off 
at  first,  a  yard  or  two  at  a  time,  in  an 
aimless  way,  with  gait  unsteady,  legs  wide 
apart,  and  tails  in  air,  borne  stiff  and  erect 
as  pikes.  Sensuous  little  wretches,  they 
loved  to  bask  and  roll  lazily  in  the  sun- 
shine, to  lie  among  the  blossoming  lilies,  to 
steep  themselves  in  the  fragrance  of  roses 
and  geraniums.  It  was  long  before  they 
could  carry  the  earthworks  of  a  mound 
that  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  lawn,  and 
contained  some  of  the  choicest  of  the  choice 
plants  of  our  hostess.  But  they  triumphed 
at  last.  Some  of  the  most  delicate  flowers 
were  cat- nipped  in  the  bud,  but  less  damage 
was  done  than  we  looked  for.  They  would 
chase"  each  other  round  and  round  the 
flowery  heights,  like  mad,  and  would,  at 
last,  go  leaping  down  the  grassy  declivity,, 
one  after  another,  in  a  tiny,  tumbling,  live 
cataract. 

"  I  am  amused  at  their  little  short  me- 
mories," said  Coleridge,  one  day,  after  play- 
ing with  a  kitten  and  seeing  it  pause  in 
the  eager  pursuit  of  a  ball  of  cotton,  to 
chase  its  own  tail. 

It  must  be  that  this  illusive  pursuit  is 
the  inevitable  folly  and  absurdity  of  kitten- 
hood  ;  certain  it  is,  that  as  soon  as  the  tails 
of  our  little  kittens  grew  to  sufficient  im- 
portance to  come  within  the  range  of  their 
short  vision,  each  set  out  on  that  futile, 
immemorial  chase.  They  would  often  keep 
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up  the  mad  whirl  until,  grown  dizzy  as 
waltzing  belles,  they  would  sink  on  the 
turf  panting  and  dishevelled.  The  young 
mother,  though  usually  maintaining  proper 
dignity  and  discipline,  sometimes  frolicked 
and  gambolled  with  the  merriest,  and 
showed  herself  to  be  the  most  kittenish  of 
them  all,  as  well  as  the  most  comely  and 
graceful. 

They  were  touching  examples  of  sisterly 
affection,  these  soulless  little  things.  They 
drank  in  harmony  with  their  mother-milk. 
They  purred  in  concert,  took  sweet  counsel 
together,  washed  each  other's  faces,  did 
each  other's  back  hair,  and  always  slept  in 
each  other's  arms.  Sometimes  they  were 
so  conglomerated,  in  slumber,  into  a  shin- 
ing, palpitating,  murmurous  heap,  that  it 
was  hard  to  tell  where  one  kitten  left  off 
and  another  began.  To  most  of  our  visitors 
they  were  objects  of  ardent  admiration,  but 
so  meek  and  sweet-tempered  were  they,  that 
we  always  dreaded  the  coming  of  certain 
small  children,  who  insisted  on  lugging 
them  about  by  the  handle,  and  squeezing 
them.  Much  we  marvelled  at  the  great 
patience  of  the  little  victims,  whose  satin 
paws  sheathed  such  keen  weapons.  Ah, 
pleasant  and  innocent  distraction  for  sad 
heart  and  weary  brain  to  watch  those 
dainty  delirious  bits  of  vitality,  in  their 
mad  antics  of  fun  and  adventure ;  to  see 
them  develop,  day  after  day,  new  arts  of 
cunning  and  agility,  new  powers  of  mis- 
chief and  gymnastics  ;  to  watch  them 
scaling  waUs,  mounting  trees,  wrestling, 
rolling,  and  tumbling,  darting  out  upon 
each  other  sideways,  from  behind  bush,  or 
bench,  or  other  "  coin  of  vantage,"  skir- 
mishing with  beetles  and  grasshoppers, 
and  making  mad  leaps  after  butterflies. 
Once  we  saw  Miss  Daisy  dealing  rather 
roughly  with  a  honey-bee,  who  seemed 
disabled  in  a  wing,  and  was  making  his 
way  across  the  flag-stones  of  the  walk, 
bound,  perhaps,  for  some  bee's  hospital, 
when  puss  surprised  him.  He  wheeled 
and  retreated,  but  she  anticipated  him  and 
made  hostile  demonstrations.  Considering 
the  strength  of  the  enemy,  the  contest  was 
a  serious  one  for  him.  Life  was  at  stake, 
and  life  was  sweet  ki  honey  time.  So  he 
valiantly  showed  fight,  and  poor  puss  soon 
retired  in  confusion,  with  a  hot  foot. 

But  more  laughable  it  was  to  watch  an 
attack  made  by  the  combined  kitten  forces 
on  a  poor  old  hermit  of  a  toad,  who  once 
upon  a  time  ventured  forth  from  his  cell, 
under  the  stone  door-step,  to  enjoy  the 
evening  air.  While  hopping  quietly  along, 


he  was  discovered  and  surrounded  by  the 
saucy  little  troop,  who  charged  upon  him, 
and  followed  him  up,  and  headed  him  off, 
pestered  him,  and  made  game  of  him,  and 
looked  all  the  while  as  frisky  and  bewitch- 
ing as  the  pretty  she  devils  that  tormented 
poor  Saint  Anthony. 

But  more  laughable  still  was  an  affair  we 
witnessed  between  one  of  the  older  cats  and 
a  large  mud-turtle,  found  one  day  foraging 
in  the  garden.  The  cat  made  a  careful  re- 
connaissance before  moving  on  the  enemy's 
works,  then  pranced  up  in  gallant  style, 
but  catching  sight  of  an  ugly,  outstretched, 
vibrating  head,  he  fell  back  to  a  new  base, 
from  which  he  made  a  second  advance. 
Suddenly  the  pickets  were  called  in,  on 
front,  flank,  and  rear,  the  enemy  had  re- 
tired into  his  entrenchments,  whence  it 
would  be  difficult  to  shell  him  out.  It 
was  evidently  a  position  hard  to  take  by 
strategy  or  assault,  and  after  sitting  down 
before  it  for  awhile,  our  old  moustache 
abandoned  the  siege. 

This  may  have  been  the  same  turtle  that 
our  hostess  told  us  of,  who  had  given  her  a 
great  deal  of  annoyance  by  devouring  her 
young  cucumbers.  At  last,  after  having 
graven  on  his  shell  certain  letters  by  which 
he  might  be  known,  if  again  encountered, 
she  banished  him  as  a  trespasser.  The  very 
next  morning  he  was  found  in  his  old  haunts, 
having  made  a  night  march.  She  sent 
him  yet  further  off,  and  again  he  returned. 
Then  she  had  him  blindfolded  and  carried 
to  the  extremity  of  the  farm,  beyond  the 
creek.  But  he  must  have  taken  up  his 
steady  tardigradous  march  at  once,  without 
waiting  for  pontoons  :  for  in  a  wonderfully 
short  time  he  was  back  on  the  field  of  his 
old  operations. 

But  to  return  to  the  five  little  sisters. 
Though  so  full  to  overflowing  of  frolic  and 
mischief,  wild  tricks,  and  merry  whimsies, 
they  were  yet  rare  and  excellent  sleepers. 
To  their  pampered  senses,  life  was  a  fine 
frolic,  a  tipsy  delight,  or  a  soft  oblivion. 
They  knew,  however,  a  twilight  state  of 
half  consciousness — a  neutral  ground  of 
being  and  dreaming — when  they  dozed  in 
the  sun,  or  under  the  roses,  and  purred 
and  winked  and  were  deliciously  lazy, 
senseless  prodigals  of  time  !  On  moonlight 
nights  they  positively  refused  to  sleep,  but 
were  all  abroad,  gleaming  and  leaping  over 
the  lawn,  lighting  up  shadowy  places,  and 
looking  like  stray  bits  of  moonlight  incar- 
nated. 

Later  in  the  season,  on  chill  and  rainy 
afternoons,  we  had  that  rare  old-fashioned 
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luxury,  a  wood  fire,  in  a  great  open  fire- 
place in  the  parlour,  and  our  pets  were 
brought  in;  for  we  thought  they  would 
enjoy  the  warmth  and  the  glow  immensely. 
But  they  were  evidently  awe-struck  at  the 
sight,  and,  from  a  safe  distance,  eyed,  with 
startled  or  solemn  faces,  the  beautiful  lam- 
bent mystery,  the  splendid  terror^  And 
yet  they  had  never  feared  the  great  sun  in 
his  glory.  As  his  mighty  mantle  rested 
on  the  earth,  they  had  slept  under  its  folds, 
and  played  with  its  golden  fringe.  So  we, 
unawed  by  the  majestic  mysteries  of  Na- 
ture, stand  wide-eyed  with  wonder  before 
the  imitative  marvels  of  human  art,  with 
their  brief  crackle  and  blaze.  The  spurt  of 
a  rocket  dims  the  trail  of  a  comet,  and  a 
balloon  can  cause  a  solar  eclipse. 

They,  ever  grew  in  favour  as  in  comeli- 
ness, and  so  when,  in  the  early  autumn, 
there  came  to  the  writer  a  dark  dread  time 
of  sickness,  robbing  that  golden  season  of 
its  light  and  bloom  and  gracious  coolness, 
it  did  not  banish  the  memory  of  her  merry 
little  "  ancients."  As  soon  as  the  first 
bitterness  and  stress  of  suffering  had 
passed,  and  the  low-ebbed  life  began  to 
flow  back,  she  asked  for  the  five  little 
sisters,  feeling  that  somehow  they,  mute 
little  creatures  of  a  single  summer,  could 
best  assure  her  of  the  unwasted  fulness, 
the  quick  vitality,  the  spring  and  rebound 
and  eternal  gladness  of  Nature.  She  often 
had  them  on  her  bed — all  five — where  they 
slept  diligently  most  of  their  time,  finding 
her  but  languid  company,  but  where  the 
sight  of  their  play  or  repose  alike  seemed 
to  do  her  good.  In  the  intervals  of  listless 
ease  from  pain,  she  watched  the  pretty 
creatures,  and,  remembering  the  separa- 
tions and  tragedies  that  await  the  happiest 
feline  families : 

It  was  a  sight  that  made  her  grieve, 
Although  the  sight  was  fair. 

Indeed,  speculations  on  the  kittens'  after- 
fate  often  troubled  us.  There  was  such 
an  alarming  increase  in  the  cat  population 
of  the  farm,  and  the  creek  was  at  such  a 
convenient  distance  !  But,  finally,  the  chil- 
dren formed  themselves  into  a  Kittens'  Aid 
Society,  and  obtained  the  promise  of  good 
homes  in  neighbouring  houses  for  four  of 
the  sisters  ;  the  fifth  was  to  remain  in  her 
own  home.  So,  one  dreary  morning,  we 
took  leave  of  them  all — Lily,  Daisy,  Pet, 
Snowdrop,  and  Dewdrop — with  tolerable 
cheerfulness;  but  those  jolly  little  com- 
panions, those  small  summer  friends,  sin- 
less and  soulless,  fond  and  forgetful,  inno- 
cent ingrates,  honest  inconstants,  will  long 


fill  a  bright  space  in  our  memory,  and  no 
proud  human  philosopher  shall  cast  them 
out  with  his  arrogant  reason,  or  bully  them 
with  his  immortality. 


A  SOUL'S  PARTING. 


ON  a  fine  September  evening  in  the  south 
of  France,  when   the  purple  glow  of  the 
western  sky  lightened  the  purple  of  the 
vine-clad  hills,  the  town  of  Tarbes  was  ex- 
cited.    A  bad  railway  accident  had  hap- 
pened near  it,  and  the  injured  passengers 
were  being  taken,    some  in  carriages  and 
some  on  stretchers  (according  to  the  greater 
or  less  severe  nature  of  the  harm  they  had 
received)  from  the  station  up  into  the  town. 
With    all    the    impressive  warmth  of  the 
Basque  population  in  general,  the  citizens 
crowded   round   the  slow  procession ;  the 
women  with  tears  in  those  large  dark  eyes 
which  seem  the  birthright  of  the  daughters 
of  the  Pyrenees,  the  men  eagerly  extending 
their  strong  arms   to    help   to    carry   the 
wounded.  Among  the  sufferers  was  a  young 
man,  who  lay  pale  and  motionless  upon  a 
stretcher.  In  him  the  good  people  of  Tarbes 
took  especial  interest,  partly  because- he  was 
good-looking    and  apparently  much  hurt, 
partly  because  a  lady  walked  beside  him, 
who   was    evidently  herself  much  bruised 
and  shaken,  but  who,  notwithstanding  the 
recommendations  of  those  around  her,  and 
even  of  a  medical  man  who  was  hurrying 
about  among  the  patients,  that  she  should 
leave  her  companion  and  get  into  one  of 
the  carriages,  still  kept  close  to  him  and 
tried  to   support  his  head  upon  her  arm. 
She  was  young  and  also  good-looking ;  and 
the  language  in  which  she  now  and  then 
spoke  words  of  compassion  or  endearment  to 
the  unconscious  man  as  she  bent  over  him, 
as  well  as  the  golden  shade  of  her  light 
brown  hair,  were  of  the  north.    Moreover, 
the  wreath  of  orange  flowers  on  her  bonnet 
announced  her  as  a  bride.    Some  would  have 
inferred  the   same  truth  from   the   blush 
which,  even  in  the  midst  of  her  distress  and 
preoccupation,  now  and  then  rose  to  the 
young  lady's  cheek  when  she  noticed  that 
her   tenderness  for  the   injured  man  was 
commented  upon  in  the  crowd. 

In  fact  Clara — her  name  was  Clara — had 
not  been  the  wife  of  Mr.  Charles  Temple 
for  more  than  a  week.  Mr.  Charles  Temple 
was  a  young  man  who  had  achieved  the 
rare  distinction  of  getting  credit  to  himself 
with  the  British  public  for  a  volume  of 
poems.  In  his  quality  of  poet  Mr.  Charles 
Temple  had  during  his  courtship  of  Miss 
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Clara  worshipped  eloquently.  As  for  the 
goddess,  she  011  her  side,  after  the  fashion 
of  woman-kind,  first  turned  away  from 
her  suppliant,  then  gradually  tent  down 
towards  him,  and  finally  insisted  upon  de- 
scending from  her  pedestal,  and  herself 
turning  the  worshipper. 

Mr.  Temple,  the  wounded,  was  at  once 
conveyed  to  the  hospital,  where  the  doctor 
found  in  him  a  bad  case   of  concussion  of 
the  brain.     This  was  a  cruel  trial  for  the 
week-old  wife ;    but  after  the  first  shock 
was  over  she  buckled  to  her  duty.     "  It's  a 
girl  who,  though  she  will   run   squeaking 
from  a  mouse,  can  fight  with  lions,"  said 
the    old  attorney,  who  was   Clara's    god- 
father and  guardian,  and  had  much  to  do 
with  her  education.     The  first  of  the  lions 
had  now  shown  his  claws,  and  Clara  was 
facing  him  gallantly.    Notwithstanding  her 
own  bruises  and  shakes,  she  had  at  once 
established  herself  at  her  husband's  bed- 
side, refusing  to  give  up  this  place  even  for 
a  while  to  an  experienced  sister  of  charity. 
For  several  days  and  nights,  during  which 
her  husband  first  lay  in  the  bottom  of  a 
deep  well  of  unconsciousness,  and  then  came 
out  of  it  only  to  wander  through  a  dark 
grove  of  delirium,  the  young  wife  watched 
incessantly   beside    him,    astonishing    the 
nurses  of  Tarbes  by  her  quiet  courage  and 
her  patient  helpfulness.     As  the  aunt  with 
whom  she  had  lived  since  her  childhood 
was  a  confirmed  invalid,  she  was  not  unused 
to  a  sick-room.     The  religious  faith  which 
had  been  part  of  the  life  of  her  English 
home  shone  forth  like  a  charmed  writing 
when  brought  near  to  the  fire  of  adversity. 
Doctor  Bernardine,  the  physician  who  at- 
tended  Charles,  was  a  kindly  family  man, 
and  touched  by  her  misfortunes,  her  youth, 
and  her  patience,  soon  grew  to  treat  her- 
much  as  he  would  have  treated  one  of  his 
own   daughters    under    the    like    circum- 
stances.    At  length  Temple  regained  con- 
sciousness, and  the  doctor  had  hope  of  him. 
But  Clara  relaxed  nothing  of  her  loving 
care.     The  shock  she  had  herself  received 
in  the  railway  accident,  followed  by  long 
anxiety  and  constant  watching,  told,  how- 
ever, on  her  health.     Her  husband,  whose 
senses  were  half  blunted  by  his  long  un- 
consciousness, did  not  observe  this  change 
in  her ;  but  the  doctor's  practised  eye  de- 
tected it.    She  laughed  at  his  fears  for  her, 
disregarded  his  entreaties,  and  the  stars  of 
love  and  of  hope  still  shone  calmly  on  in 
her  eyes  beside  her  husband's  sick-bed.   One 
morning,    however,    on   awaking,   Charles, 
to  his  surprise,  found  a  sister  of  charity 
sitting  beside  him,  and  Doctor  Bernardine 


when  he  came  was  forced  to  reply  to  his 
eager  questioning  that  Clara  had  knocked 
herself  up  with,  over  fatigue.  Days  passed 
by ;  the  young  husband  very  slowly  im- 
proved, but  the  young  wife  did  not  return 
to  his  bedside.  His  distress  and  anxiety 
about  her  knew  no  bounds,  and  were  so 
great  as  to  retard  his  own  recovery.  Every 
day  he  besieged  the  doctor  with  questions, 
and  every  day  he  received  from  him  evasive 
and  soothing  replies,  which  the  husband's 
heart  but  too  plainly  felt  were  veils  which 
the  physician,  in  compassionate  care  for 
his  health,  strove  to  draw  between  him 
and  the  truth.  The  truth  was,  that  there 
was  very  small  hope  of  her  life.  Through- 
out her  illness  she  remained  gentle  and 
brave.  Her  chief  anxiety  was  still  for  her 
husband ;  her  chief  regret  when  her  own 
death  seemed  near  was  caused  by  the  fore- 
casting of  his  grief.  No  doubt  deep  down 
in  her  heart  there  were  fervent  wishes  and 
prayers  that  she  might  live  only  a  little 
longer  wibh  him ;  but  these  were  for  no 
human  ear.  At  length  one  evening  Charles 
was  aroused  from  dozing  by  a  noise  in  his 
room.  On  looking  round  he  found  that  the 
sound  came  from  Sceur  Therese,  who  was 
weeping  violently.  Then  the  truth  at  once 
flashed  on  him  that  Clara  was  dead.  Yes ; 
why  hide  it  from  him  ?  Her  spirit,  while 
he  slept  unconscious  of  his  loss,  had  died 
away  like  a  sweet  strain  of  music. 

The  night  was  far  advanced  when  Charles 
Temple  awoke  from  the  uneasy  sleep  into 
which,  notwithstanding  his  passion  of  grief, 
or  rather  because  of  it,  physical  weakness 
made  him  fall.  He  had  been  dreaming 
that  he  wandered  with  his  pretty  wife  in 
the  deep  Devonshire  lane  where  first  he 
wooed  her.  He  thought  he  had  given  her 
a  white  rose  from  his  breast.  She  took  it ; 
but  as  she  was  about  to  place  it  in  her 
dress  a  drop  of  blood  from  her  heart  sud- 
denly fell  upon  the  snowy  petals ;  at 
which  he  started  and  awoke  with  that  sort 
of  vague  nervousness  in  his  mind  which 
not  unusually  haunts  even  healthy  people 
for  a  few  minutes  after  awaking  from  a 
disturbed  dream.  Hardly  knowing  what 
he  expected  to  see,  he  glanced  timidly 
round.  Sceur  Therese  had  left  the  room, 
as  it  was  her  custom  to  do  when  her  pa- 
tient slept:  and  he  could  distinguish  the 
sound  of  her  regular  heavy  breathing  as 
she  slumbered  in  the  next  apartment.  The 
candle  which  stood  on  a  distant  table 
flickered  fitfully  as  though  fanned  by  an  in- 
visible shroud  fluttering  somewhere  near  it 
in  the  air.  In  its  wavering  light  dark  sha- 
dows crept  about  in  the  corners  of  the 
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room,  like  the  black  robes  of  dead  sisters 
of  charity,  who  had  returned  to  visit  the 
scene  of  their  labours  during  life.  Outside 
the  wind  rose  and  fell  in  long  measured 
sighs ;  and  a  few  raindrops,  which  came 
down  at  intervals,  pattered  against  the 
window  like  fingers  of  shivering  ghosts 
who  were  there  tapping  for  admission.  A 
strange  sad  fancy  now  seized  Charles,  a 
fancy  which,  considering  the  natural  cast 
of  the  young  poet's  mind,  the  delirium 
from  which  his  brain  had  so  lately  reco- 
vered, and  his  bodily  weakness,  might  well 
be  accounted  for.  He  assured  himself  that 
Clara's  spirit  was  about  to  visit  him.  Surely 
before  her  death  she  must  have  longed  and 
yearned  to  bid  him  farewell ;  and  what  was 
more  probable  than  that  her  spirit  clung  to 
earth  till  it  had  taken  leave  of  him  ?  This 
idea  soon  got  such  complete  possession  of 
his  mind  that  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the 
door  as  if  really  expecting  her,  strained  his 
ear  to  catch  some  whisper  near  him,  and  laid 
his  hand  outside  the  bed  to  feel  the  touch 
of  spirit  wings.  But  he  saw  nothing 
except  the  figure  of  Lazarus  rising  from 
the  grave,  which,  for  the  consolation  of  the 
sick  and  dying,  the  pious  founder  of  the 
hospital  had  caused  to  be  painted  on  the 
wall.  Lazarus  in  the  dim  light  looked 
gigantic,  but  was  a  familiar  picture,  no- 
thing more.  Nothing  was  to  be  heard 
except  the  noise  of  the  window  shaking  in 
its  frame  as  if  with  fear,  nothing  was  to  be 
felt  except  the  touch  of  a  large  spider 
which  fell  from  the  bed-curtain.  This  still- 
ness and  emptiness  of  the  room  filled  him 
with  a  nervous  suspense  that,  as  it  were, 
enveloped  and  weighed  down  his  mental 
powers.  A  clock  in  the  town  struck  the 
quarter,  and  then  began  with  its  chimes  to 
play  a  tune,  but  suddenly  stopped  in  the 
middle,  as  though  it  were  terrified  at  the 
sound  of  its  own  voice  in  the  silence  of  the 
night.  "  Clara,  Clara,  where  are  you  ?"  he 
murmured  in  his  great  trouble  of  mind. 

The  words  had  hardly  left  his  lips  when 
a  low  sigh  sounded  through  the  room.  He 
started.  Did  that  sigh  come  through  the 
air  from  afar,  or  was  it  breathed  close  to 
him  ?  And  now  there  appeared  upon  the 
crimson  fringe  of  the  bed-curtain,  which 
was  slowly  drawn  back,  a  little  transparent 
white  hand.  Then  a  faint  cry  burst  from 
Charles  Temple,  and  a  tremor  ran  through 
his  frame,  for  the  apparition  of  his  dead 
wife  stood  beside  him.  It  was  arrayed  in 
shimmering  white,  and  the  form  was  so 
light  that  it  might  have  been  wafted  to  him 
on  the  midnight  breeze.  The  face,  in 
place  of  the  bright  changeful  complexion, 


showed  the  ashy  grey  pallor  of  death,  and 
though  the  cheeks,  which  had  been  round 
and  dimpled,  were  hollow  and  sunk,  the 
face  was  the  same  face  that  he  had  loved 
so  well.  There  was  no  more  sparkle  of 
life  in  the  eyes  which  were  turned  upon 
him  with  a  fixed,  mournful  gaze,  and  lit  with 
a  strange  unearthly  lustre.  On  the  colour- 
less lips  there  rested  a  faint  smile  as  of  a 
moonbeam  falling  on  a  field  of  snow.  That 
smile  was  the  most  ghastly  thing  in  the 
whole  apparition.  It  was  as  though  the 
brilliant  smiles  that  used  to  flash  on  him 
the  warm  sunshine  of  mirth  and  love  were 
reflected  by  unnatural  light  in  some  dis- 
torting mirror.  For  two  or  three  minutes 
Charles  gazed  at  the  phantom  in  silence. 
A  great  awe,  an  unutterable  sadness,  was 
upon  him,  a  sadness  not  unmixed  with  a 
vague  melancholy  pleasure  at  the  proof 
given,  by  this  visit  of  her  spirit  to  him  after 
death,  of  her  undying  love.  At  length  he 
spoke  in  a  soft  whisper,  for  he  half  feared 
that  the  sound  of  his  voice  would  break  the 
spell  in  which  he  lay.  "  My  wife,  my  love," 
he  said,  "  you  are  then  come  to  take  a  last 
leave  of  me,  to  tell  me  that  I  am  still  dear 
to  you." 

"  I  was  just  now  with  the  angels,  but 
they  have  let  me  come  to  you  again,"  re- 
plied a  low  voice  that  was  like  the  voice  of 
the  old  Clara  heard  from  afar.  "  Tou  love 
me  still,  Charles  ?" 

"  Love  you,  my  heart's  first  and  last 
darling,"  he  rejoined  in  tones  dulled  by  the 
strong  pressure  of  his  emotion. 

"  There  are  many  spirits  here  who  watch 
you,  although  I  have  been  away.  The 
room  is  full  of  them,"  said  the  same  low, 
sweet  voice. 

He  shxiddered,  as  well  a  mortal  man 
might  shudder  to  hear  one  of  the  novices 
of  heaven  tell  what  she  saw  with  her  new 
faculties. 

"Hark!"  the  voice  went  on,  while  a 
transparent  hand  was  raised,  "the  spirits 
talk  together.  But  there  is  a  bright  light 
around  me.  The  angel  again  takes  my 
hand.  Let  me  kiss  you  once  more  upon 
earth,  my  Charles." 

Then  the  spectre  bent  down  slowly  to- 
wards him;  but  at  that  moment  a  great 
fear,  overpowering  his  weakened  faculties 
of  body  and  mind,  came  upon  Charles 
Temple,  and  he  fainted. 

Soeur  Therese  overslept  herself  that 
morning,  so  that  the  sun  was  up  before  her, 
and  was  throwing  a  chain  of  gold  through 
the  half-drawn  window  curtains  on  the 
floor  of  her  patient's  room  as  she  entered 
it.  When  she  looked  towards  the  bed  she 
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crossed  herself  and  called  on  the  Virgin. 
Beside  Charles  Temple  there  lay  another 
form.  As  soon  as  she  had  somewhat  re- 
covered herself,  and  was  able  to  examine 
more  closely,  Soeur  Therese  found  that  it 
was  the  dead  body  of  his  wife.  She  was 
lying  with  her  arms  around  Temple,  who 
was  completely  insensible,  with  her  head 
resting  on  his  breast.  Many  were  the 
stories  to  which  this  strange  circumstance 
gave  rise  among  the  good  sisters,  who 
fully  believed,  and  indeed  still  say,  that 
the  body  of  the  heretic  lady  was  carried 
at  midnight  by  the  Evil  One  to  the  apart- 
ment of  her  heretic  husband.  Doctor 
Bernardine  found,  however,  a  more  re- 
alistic way  of  accounting  for  the  marvel. 
When  the  sister  who  watched  beside  Mrs. 
Temple  believed  that  she  died,  she  had  really 
sunk  into  a  deep  trance-like  sleep.  To  save 
himself  unnecessary  pain  the  doctor  had  not 
visited  the  supposed  corpse  of  his  favourite. 
Had  he  done  so  he  perhaps  would  have  dis- 
covered the  mistake.  Clara  had  awakened 
from  her  trance  in  a  delirious  state,  and 
the  passing  strength  given  by  fever  had 
enabled  her  to  rise.  Her  love  for  Charles 
being  the  one  remaining  note  of  harmony 
amid  the  discords  of  the  poor  girl's  brain, 
she  had  gone  straight  into  his  room,  which 
was  not  far  from  her  own.  She  entered  the 
room  while  Charles  slept  and  seated  herself 
behind  the  curtain  of  his  bed,  as  she  used 
to  do  when  nursing  him.  When  he  called 
for  her  she  had  risen  and  made  herself 
visible  to  him.  Her  mind  during  her  illness 
had  been  dwelling  so  much  on  death  and 
eternity  that  it  was  little  wonder  if  her 
wandering  talk  was  of  angels  and  spirits. 
The  ephemeral  strength  of  fever  had  soon 
given  way  ;  the  dazzling  light  which  often 
precedes  fainting  had  come  before  her  eyes. 
She  had  sunk  upon  her  already  unconscious 
husband,  folding  her  wasted  arms  around 
him,  and  nestling  her  poor  little  head 
against  the  dear  familiar  breast.  No  aid 
had  been  at  hand  to  keep  the  flickering 
spark  of  life  alight  within  her  ;  and  so 
she  passed  away,  to  be,  in  truth,  one  of  the 
angels. 


THAT  STATE  OF  LIFE. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

IN  watching  the  course  of  very  quiet  lives 
one  is  sometimes  struck  by  seeing  how 
events  crowd  themselves  into  a  marvellously 
short  space  of  time.  John  Miles' s  life  had 
been  one  of  an  uninterrupted  calm  as  any 
man's ;  and  now,  suddenly,  incidents  of 


vital  interest  succeeded  each  other  rapidly. 
During  that  silent  half  hour  to  Salisbury, 
he  had  resolved  on  his  line  of  action.  He 
would  deliver  up  Miss  Pomeroy  into  Mrs. 
Hicks 's  charge :  he  would  then  speak  cer- 
tain words  which  he  felt  must  get  them- 
selves said  before  he  could  leave  her  ;  and, 
after  that,  he  would  start  on  his  homeward 
journey,  to  inform  Lady  Herriesson  of  the 
discovery  and  safety  of  her  errant  step- 
daughter. 

Fate  willed  it  otherwise.  On  driving  up 
to  the  door  of  the  small  gabled  house  in 
the  Close,  Martha  ran  out  with  a  troubled 
face. 

"  I'm  glad  you're  a-come  back,  Mister 
John.  I've  been  a- watching  for  you.  Missis 
has  been  took  ill.  We  have  all  been  fine 
and  frightened.  She  had  a  seizure  about 
an  hour  after  you  left.  I  thought  it  was 
all  up  with  her,  Mister  John,  but  she  rallied. 
The  doctor — he  has  been  with  her  ever 
since,  and  says  that  she'll  do  now,  if  she 
don't  have  another  attack.  Will  you  please 
to  walk  up-stairs,  and  see  her,  sir?" 

The  old  lady  was  quite  conscious,  and 
her  eyes  smiled  when  she  saw  her  nephew 
enter  the  room.  She  tried  to  speak,  but 
was  prevented  by  the  doctor,  who  whis- 
pered to  John  that  it  was,  above  all  things, 
essential  that  she  should  be  kept  quiet. 
"Anything  that  excites  her  maybe  fatal. 
She  must  be  most  carefully  watched  for 
some  days.  You  can  remain  with  her,  can 
you  not  ?" 

John  notified  that  he  could.  He  need 
not  be  at  Mortlands  until  Saturday  night, 
for  his  Sunday's  duty,  and  he  might  manage 
to  return,  perhaps,  on  Monday.  In  his 
aunt's  condition,  it  seemed  obvious  that  he 
ought  to  be  here,  if  possible.  As  to  Maud, 
he  must  send  off  a  telegram  to  Sir  Andrew, 
and  write  by  post  a  fuller  explanation  of 
the  circumstances  in  which  Miss  Pomeroy 
was  now  placed. 

Maud  sat  in  the  little  parlour  below  stairs, 
listless ;  her  hands  lying  impassive  in  her 
lap,  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  fire.  The 
violent  emotions  of  the  morning  had  left 
her  stunned.  She  had  a  dim  consciousness 
of  humiliation  and  anguish,  justly  entailed 
by  her  own  conduct ;  and  felt  utterly  in- 
capable of  looking  forward,  or  of  laying 
out  any  plan  of  action  for  herself.  Only 
one  thing — not  back  to  Mortlands  !  Her 
mind  kept  repeating  this  with  an  obstinate 
desperation.  Nothing  should  drag  her  there. 
Martha,  wondering  "whoever  the  young 
lady  can  be  as  Mister  John  has  brought"  to 
this  quiet  old  house,  where  all  goes  on  by 
clockwork  from  one  year's  end  to  the  other, 
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and  young  ladies  have  never  come  to  stay 
before,  brings  in  a  luncheon- tray,  and  Maud 
eats  something,  mechanically.  She  hears 
the  doctor  descend,  and  leave  the  house ; 
then,  after  that,  for  a  long  time,  there  is  no 
other  sound  but  the  heavy  tick-tick  of  the 
clock  in  the  hall.  It  is  getting  dusk  when 
a  shambling  step  upon  the  stair  tells  her 
that  Miles  is  coming  down. 

"  Miss  Pomeroy,"  says  he,  awkwardly 
enough,  and  colouring,  as  he  enters,  "  will 
you  try  and  make  yourself  at  home  here, 
for  a  day  or  two  ?  My  aunt's  illness,  I. 
hope,  will  make  no  difference.  Her  last 
words,  before  I  left  her  this  morning,  were, 
'  Bring  Miss  Pomeroy,  and  she  shall  remain 
with  me  as  long  as  she  likes.'  I  should 
have  returned  to  Mortlands  myself  this 
evening,  but  for  this  illness.  I  am  now 
going  to  telegraph  to  Sir  Andrew,  and  write 
to  Lady  Herriesson,  to  announce  your  safety 
under  this  roof." 

She  did  not  think  of  resisting  his  pro- 
posal that  she  should  remain  here.  Where, 
indeed,  could  she  go  ?  She  wanted  time 
to  collect  her  ideas ;  and  in  what  Miles 
said,  there  was  one  thing  only  which  made 
much  impression.  To-morrow  the  Philis- 
tines would  be  upon  her  ! 

He  went  into  the  adjoining  study ;  and 
she  heard  him  say  to  Martha : 

"  I  have  plenty  of  time  for  the  post  ?  I 
shall  have  done  my  letter  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  and  whoever  goes  there,  will  carry 
on  this  message  to  the  telegraph-oflB.ee.  I 
will  not  ring,  as  the  bell  disturbs  Mrs. 
Hicks,  but  I  will  leave  both  paper  and  letter 
in  the  hall." 

Maud  saw  him  again  two  or  three  times 
that  evening,  and  his  visits  to  the  parlour, 
it  must  be  confessed,  far  from  affording 
her  any  comfort,  rather  irritated  her.  She 
knew  she  ought  to  feel  grateful  to  Miles, 
and  she  did  not :  she  felt,  on  the  contrary, 
something  akin  to  resentment.  He  found 
her  sitting  under  a  lamp,  a  volume  of 
Plutarch's  Lives,  which  she  had  taken 
from  a  shelf,  before  her.  She  scarcely 
raised  her  eyes  when  he  entered,  and  her 
tight-shut  mouth  seemed  to  unclose  re- 
luctantly to  utter  such  words  as  were  ab- 
solutely necessary.  When  she  did  glance 
up,  and  caught  the  light  glistening  upon 
the  prominent  feature  of  the  curate's  face, 
it  annoyed  her.  He  was  wonderfully  good 
with  her :  so  patient  and  forbearing.  But 
this,  I  think,  only  made  it  worse.  She 
kept  comparing  his  excellencies  with  the 
shortcomings  of  a  man  whom  she  certainly 
could  not  respect,  and  who  would  never  be 


patient  or  forbearing.  Had  poor  John's 
character  been  a  little  less  admirable,  she 
would  have  liked  him,  just  then,  all  the 
better. 

Miles  was  not  to  be  envied  :  with  his  old 
aunt  lying,  in  her  precarious  state,  up-stairs, 
and  the  girl  he  worshipped,  below,  freezing 
him  by  her  manner  when  he  approached 
her.  But  he  said  to  himself  that  there 
were  reasons  for  this ;  she  had  been  sub- 
jected to  insult  in  his  presence  that  day ; 
her  own  conscience  must  now  be  accusing 
her ;  lastly,  she  was  in  a  delicate  position 
in  this  house — the  guest  of  his  aunt,  whom 
she  did  not  even  know.  These  causes 
combined  were  surely  sufficient  to  account 
for  her  manner,  without  attributing  it  to 
that  most  fatal  one,  which  John  tried  to 
dismiss  from  his  mind,  as  incredible.  But 
he  could  not  quite  get  rid  of  what  he  had 
heard  ;  no  one  ever  can. 

The  next  day  the  doctor  declared  that 
all  immediate  anxiety  about  Mrs.  Hicks 
was  over.  She  was  allowed  to  see  Maud 
for  a  minute,  as  she  wished  it.  The  old 
lady  held  out  her  hand,  and  said  gently : 

"  I  am.  glad  to  see  you,  my  dear." 

"You  are  not  to  talk,  remember,"  said 
John. 

"  But  I  want  to  tell  her  that— 

"  That  the  longer  she  stays  the  better 
you  will  be  pleased.  I  have  told  her  so. 
Sir  Andrew  will,  no  doubt,  be  here  pre- 
sently, and  if " 

"We  will  talk  over  this  by-and-bye," 
said  Maud,  quickly.  "  1  ain  very  grateful 
to  Mrs.  Hicks  for  her  kindness." 

She  stooped,  and  kissed  the  old  lady's 
hand.  Then,  when  she  had  left  the  room, 
Mrs.  Hicks  whispered : 

"  John,  I  like  her  face.  I  understand  it 
all  now,  my  dear.  God  prosper  you  !  I 
hope  she  will  stay  here  until — well,  until 
she  gets  a  better  home." 

John's  face  grew  purple ;  and  its  dis- 
tressed expression  struck  the  old  lady.  He 
said  nothing,  but  sighed,  and  shook  his 
head  ;  then  presently  he  followed  Maud, 
and  tried  to  get  to  speak  to  her.  Impossible. 
She  shut  herself  into  her  own  room,  and, 
by-and-bye,  slipped  out,  and  wandered 
about  the  cathedral  and  the  Close,  feeling 
restless  and  ill  at  ease.  The  crisis  was  at 
hand :  there  must  be  an  explanation  with 
John  that  night,  and  a  definite  resolution, 
in  some  shape  or  other.  What  should  she 
do? 

In  the  mean  time,  neither  telegram  nor 
messenger  arrived  from  Mortlands.  John 
was  at  his  wit's  end  to  account  for  this. 
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When  dinner-time  carne,  he  eat  something 
in  his  aunt's  room,  feeling  that  a  tete-a-tete 
meal  with  Miss  Pomeroy  might  not  be  agree- 
able to  her  under  the  circumstances  ;  but  as 
soon  as  it  was  over,  he  descended  to  the 
parlour.  He  found  her  demeanour  very 
different  to  what  it  had  been  on  the  previous 
evening.  She  held  out  her  hand,  and  was 
the  first  to  speak. 

"  You  are  going  back  to  Mortlands  to- 
morrow, are  you  not  ?" 

"Yes,  I  am;  but  I  cannot  understand 
not  having  a  telegram — nor  any  notice 
having  been  taken  of  my  message.  The 
early  post,  however,  must  bring  you  a  letter 
from  Lady  Herriesson." 

"No,  it  will  not.  Neither  letter  nor 
telegram  were  sent.  I  destroyed  both." 

John  looked  surprised  and  annoyed. 
After  a  moment's  pause,  he  said  abruptly  : 

"  What  was  your  object,  Miss  Pomeroy  ? 
You  must  have  known  that " 

"  To  gain  a  few  hours.  I  could  decide 
on  nothing  yesterday.  My  brain  was  in  a 
whirl.  The  prospect  of  Sir  Andrew's 
arriving  by  the  first  train  made  me  des- 
perate. I  went  out,  talcing  both  letter  and 
message,  and  told  Martha  I  had  done  so,  but 
instead  of  despatching,  I  destroyed  them." 

"  You  forget  that  you  are  placing  me  in 
a  very  awkward  position,  Miss  Pomeroy," 
said  John,  speaking  thickly,  and  turning 
his  face  away  from  her,  towards  the  fire. 

"  Why  so  ?  You  are  going  home  to- 
morrow. It  is  much  better  you  should  tell 
them  everything  yourself.  You  can  then 
explain  to  Sir  Andrew  how  useless  it  is  to 
come  here,  and  have  a  scene.  I  am  resolved 
not  to  return  to  Mortlands." 

"  You  will  remain  here,  then,  if  they 
consent  to  it  ?" 

"  No.     I'm  going  to  London." 

"  To  London  ?  What !  Who  are  you 
going  to  there?" 

"  1  shall  go  and  train  for  a  hospital- 
nurse  :  it  is  what  I  am  fitted  for.  I  am 
strong,  and  haven't  sensitive  nerves — 
though  I  have  a  sensitive  pride.  I  won't 
tiy  service  again,  and  subject  myself  to — 
well,  no  matter.  But  I  believe  1  can  bear 
a  good  deal  in  other  ways,  and,  at  all  events, 
I  mean  to  try." 

"  Oh  !  Miss  Pomeroy,"  exclaimed  John. 
"  Pray  think  better  of  this.  At  all  events, 
whatever  you  may  do  by-and-bye,  pray 
remain  here  a  little  time.  Your  presence 
here  at  this  moment  is  valuable — it  is, 
indeed.  I  cannot  bear  to  leave  my  poor 
aunt  solely  to  the  charge  of  Martha.  I 
must  return  to  my  parish  work,  and  it  is 


quite  uncertain  whether  I  may  be  able  to 
come  back  here  just  at  present.  Will  you 
refuse  to  do  a  kind  action,  and  take  my 
place  in  the  sick-room  while  I  am  away  ?" 

"  I  am  a  stranger  to  Mrs.  Hicks.  I 
should  be  no  sort  of  comfort  to  her." 

"  Indeed  you  would.  She  has  expressed 
a  great  desire  for  it  herself.  Martha  is  an  ex- 
cellent old  soul,  but  a  younger  face  is  cheer- 
ing in  a  sick-room.  If  you  are  bent  on 
hospital  training,  Miss  Pomeroy,  try  and 
think  it  is  beginning  here." 

Maud  hesitated.  "  If  I  can  really  be  of 
use,  why  I  will  stay  for  a  few  days — until 
your  return  ;  but,  if  so,  you  must  keep  Sir 
Andrew  away.  .  .  .  When  do  you  think  you 
shall  be  back  ?" 

He  got  up,  and  began  nervously  poking 
at  the  fire,  which  was  quite  uncalled  for, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  burning  brightly ;  but 
by  this  device  he  turned  his  back  to  Maud, 
and  while  he  shivered  a  fine  block  of  coal  to 
atoms,  he  said,  with  a  great  effort : 

"  It — it — shall  depend  upon  you,  Miss 
Pomeroy." 

"  Upon  me  ?  I  don't  understand  you.  If 
your  aunt  remains  ill,  you  will  return  as 
soon  as  you  can,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  I  could — I  might — perhaps,  be  back  on 
Monday — if  you  would  say  but  one  word — 
if  you  would  say  that  my  presence  here  is 
not — not  unwelcome  to  you." 

Did  she  understand  aright  ?  A  flush  of 
angry  surprise  suffused  her  face.  Had  he 
brought  her  here  for  this  ?  She  had  re- 
sented his  pursuit;  she  had  felt  bitterly 
towards  him  for  destroying  her  short-lived 
day-dream ;  but  she  had  all  along  looked 
up  to  him  as  the  faithful,  uncompromising 
man  of  God — the  apostle  of  duty.  Was  he, 
after  all,  no  better  than  other  men  ?  Had 
he  tracked  her,  and  driven  her  from  Beck- 
worth  for  this  ?  No ;  she  discarded  that 
unworthy  doubt.  But  his  words  implied 
but  too  plainly  that  he  wished  to  take 
advantage  of  her  position,  now,  to  urge  a 
suit  which  he  had  never  dared  to  urge 
before.  It  put  all  her  woman's  nature 
upon  the  defensive.  She  sat  there  in  con- 
sternation, unable  to  utter  a  word,  but 
feeling  very  angry.  He  turned,  and  took 
her  hand:  she  withdrew  it  quickly.  He 
saw  the  wrathful  look  in  her  eyes,  and  said, 
in  a  broken  voice  : 

"  Forgive  my  presumption,  Miss  Pomeroy. 
But  the  gulf  that  has  divided  us  hitherto 
no  longer  seemed  so  impassable.  You  have 
fled  from  a  life  of  luxury,  and  have  em- 
braced a  life  of  work.  The  drop  to  being 
the  wife  of  a  poor  curate  no  longer  seemed 
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so  great.  .  .  .  Listen  to  me,"  he  continued, 
his  courage  rising  as  he  spoke.  "  I  know 
that  there  is  nothing  in  me  to  attract  any 
woman,  and  that  I  have  nothing  to  offer 
you  but  a  deep — God  only  knows  how 
deep  ! — and  devoted  love.  No  one  would 
ever  have  known  it.  It  would  have  died 
with  me,  as  it  has  lived  in  my  inmost 
heart,  for  more  than  three  years,  unspoken, 
but  for  this.  But  now,  Maud,  that  you 
have  cast  yourself  out  upon  the  world,  I 
cannot  remain  silent.  I  believe,  yes,  I  do 
believe,  that  I  could,  in  time,  make  you 
happy.  I  do  not  expect  you  to  love  me 
now ;  but  if  I  am  not  utterly  repugnant  to 
you,  do  not  cast  my  love  absolutely  from 
you.  Believe  me,  the  faithful  attachment 
of  even  a  man  like  myself  is  better  than  a 
lonely  struggle  with  the  world,  such  as 
you  contemplate.  You  need  active  duties, 
you  want  to  feel  yourself  of  use  :  yours 
would  be  the  highest  use  that  is  given  to 
woman." 

The  emotion  with  which  John  uttered 
these  words  Maud  found  was  infectious. 
She  was  moved,  in  spite  of  herself,  and 
said,  in  a  softened  voice  : 

"  I  wish  you  had  not  spoken  thus,  Mr. 

Miles It  was  a  great  pity  to  disturb 

our  friendly  relations  towards  each  other 
by — by  saying  all  this.  It  is  such  nonsense 
to  fancy  that  I  am  the  least  fit  to  be  a  cler- 
gyman's wife  in  the  first  place,  even  if 

But  let  us  say  no  more  about  it,  please. 
It  never  can  be.  This  is  a  mistake  from 
first  to  last.  You  pitied  me  at  Mortlands, 
and  now  that  you  think  I  have  compro- 
mised myself  by  running  away,  you  offer 
me  a  home.  I  am  very  grateful  to  you. 
...  I  respect  you  beyond  any  man  I  know  ; 
but  this  can't  be." 

' '  Listen  to  me  for  one  moment  more, ' '  said 
John,  very  earnestly.  "Is  it  for  me  or  for 
yourself  you  speak  ?  If  it  be  for  me,  God 
knows  how  little  pity  has  to  do  with  my 
love.  I  never  thought  you  deserved  all 
the  pity  you  claimed.  I  thought  you  often 
to  blame :  I  saw  all  your  faults,  and  I 
loved  you,  Maud,  in  spite  of  them.  ...  I 
tried  to  crush  my  folly ;  I  thought  I  had 
crushed  it  till  lately.  But  now,  I  ask 
myself,  why  should  I  be  silent  ?  If  you  are 
resolved  not  to  return  to  Mortlands,  will 
you  consent  to  come  and  be  the  light  of  my 
humble  home — the  joy  of  my  life,  Maud  ?" 

"  I  am  not  made  to  be  '  a  light'  to  any 


one,  certainly  to  no  one  so  good  as  you  are. 
.  .  .  Pray,  dear  Mr.  Miles,  say  no  more  about 
this.  If  you  wish  me  to  remain  here,  you 
must  promise  not  to  renew  the  subject.  It 
is  the  only  condition  upon  which  I  can  stay 
under  your  aunt's  roof." 

No  man  of  the  world  would  have  sought 
to  satisfy  the  cruel  doubts  which  crossed 
his  mind  at  that  moment,  by  asking  a 
direct  question — a  question  which  he  had 
no  sort  of  right  to  demand.  But  John 
was  not  a  man  of  the  world.  He  buried 
his  face  in  his  hands,  then  he  walked  up 
and  down  the  room,  coughed,  and  stood 
by  the  mantelpiece,  wiping  his  forehead, 
and  fidgeting  uneasily  from  one  leg  to  the 
other.  At  last  he  blurted  out : 

"  Will  you  relieve  my  mind  ?  Did  you, 
or  did  you  not,  while  in  that  house,  get 
entangled  in  any  way  ?  .  .  .  You  spoke  of  a 
promise ?" 

"  I  am  entangled  in  no  way,"  said  Maud, 
quickly,  and  the  blood  mounted  to  her 
cheek.  "  The  promise  I  spoke  of  referred 
to  Mrs.  Cartaret — to  my  remaining  in  her 
service.  Is  that  enough  for  you  ?  Pray 
ask  any  other  question."  Then,  seeing 
that  he  remained  silent,  she  rose,  saying, 
"  I  think  we  had  both  better  go  to  bed.  I 
feel  irritable.  I  suppose  I  shall  see  you  in 
the  morning  ?  Please  remember  what  I 
have  said.  Good-night !" 

Thus  was  poor  John  reduced  to  silence. 

He  left  the  next  morning,  somewhat 
easier  in  his  mind  touching  the  rumours 
which  had  disquieted  him,  and  fondly 
hoping  that  time  might  soften  Maud's 
heart,  and  that  she  might  be  brought  to 
think  the  haven  of  a  curate's  cottage  better 
than  drifting,  rudderless,  upon  the  troubled 
waters  of  the  world. 
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THE  DOCTOR'S  MIXTURE. 


BOOK  I. 
CHAPTER  XXIX.    A  DISCOVERY. 

AFTER  the  banquet  was  over  the  party 
broke  up.  There  was  a  great  deal  to  see, 
all  about.  Firstly,  the  Lovers'  Leap,  high 
up  yonder.  Then  the  Pagoda,  on  which 
'  Lord  Shipton  delivered  a  sort  of  speech. 
"  The  poor  creatures  from  the  village,  with 
their  harmless  junketings,  you  know.  I 
thought  it  was  a  cruel  thing  that  they 
could  not  enjoy  themselves  in  their  own 
innocent  way ;  so  I  got  this  little  pavilion 
knocked  up,  under  which  they  could  have 
their  beer  and  pipes,  and  tea,  and  be  out 
of  the  sun."  The  Doctor  listened  to  this 
piece  of  philanthropy :  then  explained  to 
his  neighbours  with  exquisite  enjoyment 
that  this  was  "  all  a  speculation,"  and  that 
his  lordship  levied  a  regular  tax  of  two- 
pence a  head  on  all  those  who  availed 
themselves  of  the  shelter,  or  of  the  dining- 
tables  provided,  and  made  an  uncommonly 
good  thing  out  of  it  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Lord  Shipton  had,  in  fact,  developed  the 
whole  place  very  ingeniously  and  commer- 
cially: he  had  had  various  doubtful  objects  of 
interest  labelled  and  ticketed  the  "  Abbot's 
Walk,"  &c. ;  and  had,  in  fact,  as  the  Doctor 
said,  "  turned  it  into  a  sort  of  Cremorne." 

Accordingly,  the  officers  and  some  of 
the  ladies  "  scattered  about,"  and  went  to 
examine  these  various  objects  of  interest 
in  that  dreamy,  pleasant  vein,  which  suc- 
ceeds to  one  of  the  early  entertainments 
of  this  sort.  The  Doctor  and  Mr.  Webber, 
with  other  gentlemen,  remained  pleasantly 
disposed  on  the  grass,  getting  ready  fairly 
to  enjoy  themselves,  the  Doctor  in  full 
vein,  as  he  said  himself,  "  blazing  and 
sputtering  like  a  moderature  lamp  just 
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wound  up,  and  running  over  with  oil  ! 
drawing  them  all  about  him  in  a  happy 
group.  The  hours  went  by  in  one  of  the 
most  enjoyable  days,  the  colonel  said,  he 
had  ever  spent;  and  now  evening  was 
coming  on. 

Suddenly  the  Doctor  jumped  up,  and 
looked  round  him.  "  Where  are  my  girls  ? 
Halloo  !  what  does  this  mean  ?  Time  to 
be  getting  the  party  together.  This  won't 
do !"  With  a  sort  of  uneasiness,  the 
Doctor  insisted  on  going  off  to  search  for 
his  daughters,  and  with  him  went  some  of 
the  officers,  and  Mr.  Randall  Morrison. 
"  I  hear  they  went  off  with  your  protegy, 
Mr.  Morrison,"  said  the  Doctor ;  "I  tell 
you  I  don't  approve  of  that — no  mother 
with  them,  you  know !  and  though  our 
friend  Cecil  is  as  nice " 

"  Who  ?"  said  Mr.  Morrison,  in  a  marked 
way  ;  "  whom  are  you  speaking  of?" 

"  Oh,  you're  a  fine  fellow  to  send  over  to 
look  after  the  lord  of  the  manor,"  said  the 
other,  whose  tongue  had  been  freed  by  the 
"royal  fizzileers"  of  the  morning,  "  not  to 
know  his  Christian  name." 

At  this  moment  Polly  made  her  appear- 
ance,  coming  suddenly  round  the   corner 
with  young  Mr.  Clarke.     Polly's  face  wore 
a  pouting  and  excited  look,  a  mystified  and  ' 
even  distracted  air. 

"Where's  Katey?"  the  Doctor  cried, 
eagerly;  "we  have  been  looking  for  her 
everywhere !" 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know,"  said  his 
daughter,  pouting.  "  She  has  chosen  to 
lose  her  way  with  Mr.  Leader,  though  I 
don't  see  how  she  could — the  road  is  straight 
enough." 

"  This  is  a  nice  piece  of  business.  I 
that  have  brought  my  children  up  to 
decency,  and  propriety,  and  modesty,  to 

Where  is  she, 


have  sach  a  thing  said  ! 
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sir  ?"  tiirning  to  young  Clarke.  "  Show 
me  the  way.  I'll  not  have  a  whisper,  not  a 
breath " 

The  Doctor,  in  great  agitation,  hurried 
up  the  winding  path,  the  others  following, 
aud  after  some  minutes  climbing  along  the 
by-ways,  came  upon  the  lost  pair  seated  on  a 
little  bench.  Katey  was  half  rising,  a  scared 
look  upon  her  face,  the  young  man,  with 
his  face  turned  to  hers,  eagerly  holding 
her  dress,  and  speaking  very  earnestly. 
Both  started  as  the  others  came  up. 
Kntey's  face  was  suddenly  dyed  with  guilty 
blushes,  as  was  also  her  companion's.  The 
Doctor  seized  her  arm  with  a  "  This  is  fine 
work  !"  and  walked  away  down  to  where 
the  carriages  were  getting  ready.  The 
picnic  was  breaking  up.  The  Doctor 
treated  the  young  man  with  the  most  cere- 
monious politeness ;  but  his  air  was  awfully 
stern  and  chilling.  The  colonel,  officers, 
and  Mr.  Randall  Morrison,  soon  learned 
the  cause  of  this  change,  and  the  latter  was 
coolly  scornful  to  his  friends  on  the  matter. 
"  Excellent :  but  far  too  much  overdone  !" 
And  then  the  colonel  giving  him  a  seat 
home,  he  entertained  that  officer  and  others 
with  a  disquisition  on  the  Leader  family 
and  its  state.  How  they  hoped  soon  to 
obtain  a  peerage  or  baronetcy,  and  were 
very  great  people. 

"Now  this  country- town  practitioner  is 
all  very  well,  and  an  amusing  fellow  in  his 
way.  And  nothing  is  more  natural  than 
that  he  should  try  and  take  in  a  young  man 
of  fortune  for  those  clever  daughters  of 
his ;  but  I,  as  Mrs.  Leader's  brother,  could 
hardly  sanction  such  a  thing." 

The  colonel  said,  of  course  not ;  and  the 
others  added  that  Peter  was  uncommon 
clever  and  scheming.  For  thus  are  these 
delightfully  comic  fellows  invariably  sacri- 
ficed on  the  first  convenient  altar.  Their 
dearest  claret  and  punch  friends  will  sell 
them  for  a  twopennyworth,  as  it  were,  or 
for  some  little  appeal  that  flatters  vanity. 

The  barouche  and  greys  trundled  home, 
an  almost  funereal  and  guilty  party.  The 
Doctor  was  polite,  but  reserved,  keeping 
his  arms  folded,  and  occasionally  whistling 
in  that  attitude.  The  young  man  was 
silent  and  awed;  while  Polly,  still  glower- 
ing, darted  almost  fierce  and  passionate 
glances  at  her  sister.  At  last  they  reached 
their  own  houses.  The  Doctor  took  leave 
of  the  young  man  ceremoniously,  and  whis- 
pering "  I'll  see  you  later,"  followed  his 
own  daughters  in. 

Then  what  a  storm  !  He  found  Polly 
like  a  tragedy  queen,  tramping  about  the 


room,  weeping  —  upbraiding  —  now  in  a 
burst  of  hysterical  passion  on  the  sofa,  and 
sobbing,  "  Oh.,  the  treachery !  the  mean, 
cowardly,  deceitful,  treachery  of  it !"  Katey 
frightened,  pale,  and  not  able  to  speak. 

"  Just  step  down  with  me  to  the  study, 
Katey,"  said  the  Doctor. 

"  Not  till  she  is  exposed — her  mean 
treachery  exposed !  Oh,  but  we'll  be  dis- 
graced !  I'll  publish  it,  and " 

"  Whist !  don't  make  such  a  fool  of 
yourself,  or  worse,  make  a  row.  Step 
down  at  once,  Katey,  and  you  stay  there." 
In  the  study,  with  quite  a  changed  manner, 
and  setting  himself  in  his  arm-chair,  Peter 
said :  "  Now,  my  pet,  out  with  it  all." 

"  Indeed,  papa,  it  was  not  my  fault,  as 
I  hope  for  the  sight  of  dear  heaven," 
and  her  devotional  eyes  went  upwards. 
"  And  indeed,  Peter,  you  might  kill  me  this 
moment,  if  I  had  even  a  thought  or  sus- 
picion of  it.  Not  but  that  I  thought  him 

a  little  odd  sometimes ;  but,  indeed " 

(Katey  always  laid  stress  on  that  second 
syllable,  and  a  very  pretty  cadence  it  gave 
to  her  voice.) 

"  Now,"  said  the  Doctor,  calmly,  "  don't 
think  I'm  angry  with  you,  my  pet :  on 
the  contrary ;  but  tell  all  that  happened — 
out  of  the  face,  as  they  say  over  there,"? 
the  Doctor's  fashion  of  alluding  to  his 
native  country. 

"  "When  we  went  away  after  dinner," 
said  Katey,  obediently,  "  and  began  to 
ascend  up  to  the  Lovers'  Leap,  I  went  on 
with  him,  and  Polly  was  to  follow  behind, 
at  a  little  distance,  with  Tom  Clarke." 

"What  in  the  name  of  goodness,"  the 
Doctor  exclaimed,  in  wonder,  "  was  that 
for  ?" 

Katey  blushed.  "  Why,  you  see,  Peter, 
it  was  my  doing.  And  that  is  what  makes 
me  appear  so  mean  and  treacherous  to  her. 
I  told  her  that  I  would  talk  to  him  of 
her,  and  tell  him  how  she  loved  him,  and 
thought  of  him,  and  dreamed  of  him,  and 
was  suited  to  him,  when,  oh,"  and  Katey 
burst  -into  a  flood  of  tears,  "he  did  not 
mind  what  I  was  saying,  not  a  word,  but 
told  me — that — that " 

"  Out  with  it,  pet,"  the  Doctor  said,  com- 
placently. "  Don't  be  afraid.  I'll  help  you 
through.  He  told  you  that  all  along  he 
was  after  you,  eh  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes  !  it  is  terrible,  isn't  it,  Peter  ?" 

"Not  a  bit  of  it !  What's  there  terrible? 
Heaven  bless  you  for  it,  and  prosper  you  for 
making  your  father's  heart  leap  and  skip,  in 
a  way  it's  been  stranger  to  for  many  a  day." 

Katey  started   back.      "  But  you  don't 
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suppose,  Peter,  that  I  would  do  that — oh  ! 
no  !  take  Polly's  place  ?" 

"What  place,  girl — the  one  she  didn't 
get  ?  She  started  fair  with  you,  had  every 
chance — had  more  than  her  chance.  Well, 
now,  the  game  is  yours,  my  pet,  instead." 

She  shrank  back,  nearer  and  nearer  the 
door,  shielding  her  face  with  her  hand. 
"You  don't  mean  this,  Peter — you  can't. 
What,  that  we  were  set  at  this  man  !" 

"  Ah,  no — not  at  all !  I  thought  with 
you  that  he  was  head  and  heels  in  love 
with  Polly.  We  thought  wrong.  It  was 
you,  Katey,  instead.  What's  the  harm  ?" 

"Oh,  never,  never !" 

"  Oh,  hut  ever,  ever  !  See  here  now " 

and  his  jovial  face  changed  into  a  fierce, 
savage,  and  threatening  one.  "  See  here 
plainly.  Tricks  of  this  sort  won't  do,  my 
girl.  You  must  go  through  with  this.  I 
won't  be  laughed  at,  and  scoffed  at,  and  de- 
graded as  the  failure  Doctor.  I  don't  want 
to  be  hooted  out  of  the  place,  as  the  schemer 
that  tried  to  take  in  the  fellow,  and  broke 
down,  or  was  put  down  by  that  Morrison." 

"  Then  let  us  leave  the  place,  Peter. 
In  Heaven's  name,  yes.  Better " 

"  All  folly  and  bosh !  Leave  it,  and  leave 
it  beggared  !  I  tell  you  I  have  put  money 
on  this,  every  halfpenny  I  could  scrape  or 
borrow.  I  won't  be  ruined  or  disgraced 
for  any  girl's  folly.  And  I  won't  have  you 
pointed  at  as  a  poor  pair  of  scheming  hacks 
that  didn't  know  how  to  go  about  your 
trade.  I  won't,  I  tell  you,  I  won't!  Or,  if 
ye  choose  to  go  against  me  in  this" — here 
his  face  contorted,  and  his  arm  came  down 
as  if  giving  a  blow — "  by  the  holy  wool- 
sack, I'll  run  away  in  the  night  to  America, 
.and  leave  you  all  only  the  dust  of  my  shoes 
to  live  on." 

Katey  was  utterly  scared  by  this  ha- 
rangue. Her  father  had  always  been  her 
brain,  her  soul ;  there  was  great  reason 
in  these  topics,  and  the  allusion  to  the  dis- 
grace to  the  family  came  home  to  the  Irish 
heart.  And  then,  if  Peter  ran  away  !  She 
could  only  plead,  falteringly :  "  But  poor 
Tom  Clarke,  Peter " 

w  Ah,  nonsense  !  I've  no  patience  with 
you,"  the  Doctor  said,  striking  home. 
i£  Then  you  don't  know  what's  before  us. 
There'll  be  that  low,  proud  woman  coming 
down  on  us  with  her  impertinence,  and 
giving  us  her  orders :  she  won't  suffer  it — 
we  are  all  low  canal ;  and  she  wouldn't 
touch  you,  my  beauties,  with  her  parasol. 
Above  all,  there's  your  'low  father,'  the  man 
she  insulted — she'd  give  her  two  eyes  to 
level  me  in  the  mud  for  my  presumption." 


This  again  appealed  to  Katey's  national 
character. 

"  As  for  that  matter,  Peter,"  she  said, 
her  lip  curling  with  scorn,  "  we're  as  good 
as  any  Leader  of  them." 

"  My  dear,  good,  sensible  Katey,"  the 
Doctor  said,  changing  his  tone,  "  now  I  rely 
on  you  to  stand  by  me.  You  don't  know 
where  we  are  ;  there  is  lava  under  our  feet, 
which  may  give  way  at  any  moment,  and 
drop  us  into  the  crater  of  bankruptcy. 
You'll  stand  by  me  and  darling  Polly, 
whose  fault  this  failure  is  not,  and  whom 
you  can  take  to  London  under  your  own 
pretty  wing  and  bespeak  her  a  husband  any 
time.  I  always  said  you'd  save  the  family 
and  her.  Poor  Polly — such  a  disappoint- 
ment !" 

Utterly  bewildered  and  overwhelmed, 
Katey  could  only  say :  "  But  this  is  not 
right :  marriage  is  not  to  be  turned  into 
such  a  thing.  And,  oh  !  poor  Tom  !" 

"Don't  mention  that  name;  he  insulted 
you  and  your  father.  Whist,  come  up  with 
me.  It's  the  finest  thing  for  Polly  in  the 
world !"  He  hurried  her  up-stairs,  and 
burst  in  upon  Polly  still  brooding  over  her 
mortification,  indignant  at  the  wrongs  that 
came  from  her  sister.  But  the  Doctor 
swept  all  away  impetuously. 

"  Come,  Polly  dear,  we've  settled  it 
all.  It's  not  a  bit  Katey's  fault.  I  acquit 
her,  hoto-toto.  Sure  you're  in  the  same 
boat." 

"  I'll  never  speak  to  her,  the  artful, 
mean " 

"  Stop  all  that ;  you're  going  too  far. 
You  broke  down,  my  pet,  and  should  not 
grudge  another.  Now  don't  bother  me, 
you  foolish  child.  Isn't  it  all  one  ?  Won't 
you  go  up  to  town,  and  ride  in  a  carriage, 
and  get  Lord  Maybe  next  ?  For  Heaven's 
sake  be  quiet,  while  I  go  in,  and  drive  the 
big  nail  home." 

CHAPTER  XXX.    "  THE  BIG  NAIL  DRIVEN  HOME." 

THIS  wonderful  Doctor  had  a  special 
manner  of  his  own  with  his  family,  which 
was  irresistible.  Indeed,  they  all  looked 
on  him  as  a  sort  of  deputy  providence, 
whose  decrees  it  was  idle  to  think  of  op- 
posing. Both  girls  were  bewildered,  and 
waited  his  return.  He  went  round  into 
the  young  man's  room,  closed  the  door, 
with  an  affected  care  to  see  that  it  fitted 
close,  and  then  said  in  a  stern  voice  : 

"  See  here,  Mr.  Cecil,  it  is  time  that  we 
have  an  explanation :  you've  behaved 
ungenerously,  sir,  and  unhandsomely  to 
me." 
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"  No,  indeed,  I  never  meant — "  began 
the  youth,  deprecatingly. 

"  I  put  confidence  in  you,  sir ;  I  trusted 
to  your  honour.  Do  me  the  justice  to  say 
that  in  this-  room  I  warned  you  before- 
hand, and  cautioned  you,  sir,  that  I  was  not 
so  mean  as  to  let  anything  that  could  be 
called  my  own  flesh  and  blood  be  trifled  with. 
I  warned  you  solemnly.  Do  me  that  justice." 

"  But,  my  dear  Doctor,  let  me  explain." 

"  I  want  no  explanation.  The  mischief's 
done  now.  It  was  artful  and  designing, 
Mr.  Leader,  and  excuse  me  if  I  use  strong 
terms ;  making  the  younger  sister  a  blind 
to  cover  your  advances  to  the  elder.  It 
was  organised,  sir,  organised  from  the  be- 
ginning. D'ye  think  I'm  going  to  have 
their  tender  names,  with  the  bloom  of  the 
rye  on  them,  belled  about  the  parish ;  these 
bright  creatures  pointed  out  by  every  lout 
in  the  place,  whom  they've  offended  for 
you  ?  D'ye  think  I'm  to  have  their  soft 
souls  pining  and  fretting  away — death  to 
them  and  sport  to  you,  sir  ?  D'ye  think 
I'm  going  to  have  your  lady  mother  piling 
her  insults  on  me,  degrading  me  and  my 
old  family  before  the  world  ?  I  tell  you, 
sir,  neither  you,  nor  she,  nor  they,  know 
me,  Peter  Findlater ;  not  rich,  sir,  not  titled, 
sir,  not  proud,  or  officially  placed ;  but  a 
man  with  a  hundred  thousand  three  per 
cent  consols  in  his  brain,  a  gentleman 
born  and  bred,  and  that  would  not  let 
child  of  his  be  insulted  by  the  Duke." 
(This,  though  it  might  seem  to  refer  to 
some  particular  illustrious  personage,  was 
only  a  typical  way  of  describing  high  rank 
in  general.) 

The  young  man  was  listening,  cowed 
and  trembling.  "  But  I  tell  you,"  he 
said,  "  I  should  wish — I  should  like — to — 
nay — that  I  love  Miss  Katey,  and  have 
loved " 

"  Hush !  What's  that  to  the  point  ? 
How's  the  reparation  to  be  made  ?" 

"  Any  way,  only  name  it.  If  you  would 
agree  to  our  marriage " 

"  That's  nothing — that's  no  reparation. 
Don't  ye  know,  in  your  heart  of  hearts, 
that  there's  more  behind ;  that  there  are 
those  who  would  sooner  see  the  undertaker 
measuring  you  for  an  oak  suit  than  you 
giving  your  hand  to  her  ?  Don't  you  know 
that  your  mother-in-law,  step-mother,  or 
whatever  she  calls  herself,  would  move 
heaven  and  earth,  let  alone  every  court  in 
the  kingdom,  to  stop  it?" 

"  Oh,  as  for  that,  I'm  of  age,  and  my  own 
master.  I  assure  you  I  am;  and  if  only 
Miss  Katey  would — but  she  was  so  unkind 


and  harsh  to  ine  to-day.  As  for  Miss 
Polly,  I  couldn't — I  couldn't  bring  myself 
—from  the  first  day  I  saw  Katey,  I  felt  to 
her  as  if  I  don't  know  what  to  call  it :  that 
she  was  my  fate ;  and  then  it  seemed  to  me 
that  you  all  wished  for  Miss  Polly " 

"  I !  we  all !"  the  Doctor  said,  throwing 
his  eyes  up.  "  After  that  /" 

"  Well,  I  know,  I  had  that  idea.  I  was- 
wrong,  no  doubt ;  but  I  couldn't.  Don't 
ask  me.  She  is  very  beautiful  and  attractive, 
but  I  should  not  suit  her.  I  should  only 
make  both  wretched.  But  if  I  thought 
Katey " 

"Well,"  said  the  Doctor,  indulgently, 
"  you've  spoken  out  in  a  frank  and  manly 
way  that  does  you  infinite  credit.  But 
what  can  I  do  in  the  matter  ?  You  must 
try  and  settle  it  with  Katey.  Polly  will 
be  heart-broken  for  a  time.  This  is 
what  I  dreaded  from  the  first  day  I  saw 
you ;  but  I  kept  warning,  warning  all  par- 
ties I  could.  I'll  say  and  do  all  I  can, 
and  can  say  and  do  no  more.  Wait.  I've 
a  notion  the  poor  girl  will  be  clinging  to 
the  idea.  I  know  she'll  never  bring  her- 
self to  believe  the  naked  truth.  I  see  only 
one  way;  use  the  knife.  I  mean,"  added 
the  Doctor,  observing  the  start  his  com- 
panion gave,  "tell  her  the  truth  yourself, 
boldly  and  nakedly.  Here,  sit  down  and 
write  a  note  to  your  friend  Katey,  and 
say  whatever  you  have  to  say,  as  plain  as 
you  can.  It's  only  mercy,  cruel  mercy 
maybe,  for  th'  other." 

The  young  man  sat  down  and  wrote. 
The  Doctor  went  over  to  the  window,  and 
smiled  out  at  the  night.  Suddenly  he 
started.  "  My  dear  boy,  that  will  do.  No 
verbiage,  come  to  the  point.  What's  this  ? 
'  You  must  forgive  me ;  but,  hum — hum — 
my  heart  given  to  another — to  yourself.' 
Ah,  that  will  open  one  of  her  eyes.  '  Ah, 
if  you  would  only  respond  to  my  affection, 
who  have  long  admired  you  at  a  distance  !' 
Oh,  never  do,"  said  the  Doctor,  impatiently, 
"  surely  every  man  admires  every  girl. 
Quick,  now.  Surely  she's  been  told  that 
by  fifty  fellows — at  least,  I'm  sure  she  has. 
Ah,  man  alive,  put  it  in  black  and  white 
whatever  you  have  to  offer  her."  He  said 
this  so  impatiently  and  roughly,  for  a  reason 
that  the  young  man  could  not  guess,  but 
the  latter  started  back  and  looked  at  him 
with  astonishment  and  dignity.  "  I'm 
fretted  and  worried ;  and,  hush  !  there's 
some  one  at  the  hall-door.  Just  say,  your 
hand  and  heart.  There,  now  sign  it,  and 
I'll  take  it  in.  Nothing  could  be  better ;  and 
— nota  word  to  Morrison — he's  coming  up." 
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"  Then  don't  go,"  said  the  young  man, 
really  alarmed.  "  Oh,  don't  leave  me." 

Mr.  Morrison  entered,  gave  a  suspi- 
cious smile  when  he  saw  the  Doctor,  who 
with  another  smile  was  wetting  the  gum 
of  an  envelope  with  his  tongue,  and  said 
oheerily : 

"  How  are  you  after  the  dissipation,  Mr. 
Morrison  ?" 

Without  answering  this  question,  Mr. 
Morrison  said,  "  I  am  glad  I  found  you 
here  with  Cecil." 

"  Yes,  we're  here  having  a  little  confab, 
Mr.  Morrison." 

"  No  doubt,  no  doubt.  But  I  am  glad 
to  meet  you  here  together,  for  I  wish  to 
speak  a  little  plainly  to  you,  Doctor  Find- 
later,  and  to  him  also." 

The  Doctor  pulled  down  his  waistcoat. 
""  I  object  to  no  man's  speaking  as  plain  as 
he  likes  to  me,  sir,  provided  he's  prepared 
for  reciprocity,  sir ;  and  provided  also,  that 
plainness  keeps  within  its  own  two  banks, 
like  the  canal,  sir.  What  have  you  to  say 
to  me,  Mr.  Morrison?" 

"  Why,  simply  this.  The  gossips  of  this 
place  have  told  me  the  usual  stories ;  but 
what  I  saw  myself  to-day  was  enough. 
This  won't  do,  and  can't  do.  Those  two 
young  ladies  are  very  charming ;  but  there 
are " 

"  Alluding  to  my  daughters,  sir  ?  Leave 
them  out  of  the  business.  I  don't  like 
it." 

"  As  you  please.  Well,  then,  to  speak 
generally,  I  think  you  and  any  one  should 
know  that  any  proceeding  on  Mr.  Leader's 
part  without  the  approbation  of  his  family 
would  be  most  unsatisfactory,  and  would 
only  bring  about  very  serious  complica- 
tions. Further,  Mr.  Leader  having  just 
recovered  from  an  illness,  and  being  under 
your  care,  it  would  have  a  very  ugly  look — 
•so " 

"  Poor  Mr.  Leader !"  said  the  Doctor, 
reflectively.  "  Well,  I  never  saw  anything 
like  this  before.  I  think  you're  his  uncle, 
•sir,  on  the  father's  side,  or  his  half-brother? 
Oh,  I  always  forget.  Mrs.  Leader's  brother 
— the  new  agent.  I  beg  your  pardon !" 

There  was  something  so  studiously  im- 
pertinent in  the  way  the  Doctor  said  this, 
that  the  other  coloured,  and  lost  his 
temper.  "  No  matter  about  that,  sir.  The 
family  won't  tolerate  anything  of  this  sort, 
I  give  you  fair  warning." 

"There  is  one  of  the  family  present," 
said  the  Doctor.  "  What  do  you  say,  sir  ? 
This  is  a  fine  hearing  for  you  !  Have  you 
no  voice,  Mr.  Leader,  in  the  presence  of 


this  gentleman  ?  You're  in  the  army,  I 
believe — not  quite  at  school  ?" 

"  I  believe  not,"  said  the  young  man, 
colouring.  "  I'm  not  quite  a  child,  though 
I  have  been  ill.  Mr.  Morrison  needn't  in- 
terfere with  me." 

"I  must,"  said  that  gentleman,  slowly; 
"  when  I  see  you  behaving  in  a  foolish  way 
it  is  time  for  me  to  protect  you.  It  is  not 
fair  either  to  this  gentleman's  daughters, 
making  them  the  talk  of  this  place.  There 
is  a  dishonour  about  it " 

"  Doctor  Findlater  knows,"  said  the 
young  man,  excitedly,  "  what  I  mean, 
and " 

"  Doctor  Findlater  knows,"  interrupted 
the  Doctor,  hastily,  "  that  you're  a  nice 
gentlemanly  fellow,  whom  I  and  the  girls 
would  be  glad  to  see  on  any  footing.  It's 
nonsense  talking  of  dishonour  and  such 
things.  We're  all  as  fond  of  him  as  if  he  was 
a  brother  or  a  cousin.  Now,  you're  making 
too  great  a  fuss,  Mr.  Morrison,  out  of  a 
harmless  thing.  Let  him  go  to  bed  now. 
He's  an  officer  and  a  gentleman,  and  shrewd 
and  clever  enough,  and  don't  want  any 
coaching  from  his  patron's  confidential  em- 
ployey — eh,  Mr.  Cecil?" 

"  Well,  I  have  done  my  part,"  said  Mr. 
Morrison;  "and  I  gave  you  warning  with 
the  best  intention.  A  shrewd  man,  as  you 
are  reported  to  be,  I  thought  you  would  see 
that  this  won't  do.  However,  there  is  no- 
thing like  the  event,  and  that  must  prove 
it  to  you.  Good-night,  Findlater.  Don't 
let  us  detain  you." 

The  Doctor  said  good-night  with  the 
most  perfect  good  humour.  "Won't  do, 
won't  it  ?"  he  repeated.  "  At  the  worst, 
we  can  slap  an  action  at  you,  my  fine 
fellow,  and  see  what  a  jury  will  say.  I'd 
just  put  Katey  in  the  witness-box,  and  her 
sweet  face  would  be  worth  an  extra  thou- 
sand pounds !" 

Mr.  Morrison  presently  went  home  with 
a  telegram,  enclosed  it  in  a  letter  to  London, 
and  posted  it  that  very  night. 

CHAPTER  XXXI.    ANOTHER  NAIL  DRIVEN. 

WE  may  be  sure  that  the  local  gossips  had 
something  to  talk  of  next  day.  The  universal 
Grundys  were  wild  with  speculation.  Every 
one  had  it  that  the  Doctor  had  succeeded  in 
his  coup,  and  that  Miss  Polly  had  happily 
secured  the  prize.  The  radiant  face  of  the 
Doctor  confirmed  this  great  news.  Though, 
when  he  was  openly  congratulated,  he 
quite  disclaimed  it.  Good  gracious  !  Now 
wasn't  this  hard  —  friends  couldn't  be 
friends,  and  a  nice  young  fellow  come  in 
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and  chat  with  two  girls  as  nice,  without 
such  stories  being  set  on  foot ! 

Meanwhile  the  two  young  ladies  were  in 
a  tremor  of  excitement.  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  Katey  will  have  lost  all  sympathy  by 
this  time;  not  only  from  some  honest 
friends  of  hers,  who  could  not 'believe  what 
they  read  in  the  woebegone  face  of  the 
parson's  son,  but  from  those  who  are  kind 
enough  to  follow  the  present  account  of 
her.  Yet  it  is  surprising  how  little  con- 
stancy there  is  in  the  world,  after  all, 
and  how  much  even  the  most  tender  and 
sympathetic  nature  can  be  talked  into  a 
course  that  seems  cruel  and  unsympathetic. 
There  she  was,  alone  with  them,  all  against 
her,  all  pressing,  remonstrating,  laying  the 
ruin  of  the  family  to  her  wretched  and 
selfish  self.  Had  she  any  spirit  at  all  ? 
Well,  then,  would  she  put  up  with  the  im- 
perious, the  arrogant  tone  of  that  Clarke, 
who  brought  her  to  book  in  that  way  ? 
Had  she  no  regard  for  poor,  darling,  dis- 
appointed Polly,  whose  heart  was  breaking 
at  the  mortification,  and  to  whom  she 
could  only  make  up  in  this  way,  as  she 
had  interposed  between  her  and  success  ? 
There  was  no  hurry.  Besides  we  may  quite 
conceive  in  what  position  she  found  herself, 
and  how  she  came  gradually  to  believe  that 
she  had  behaved  cruelly  and  unkindly ;  it 
flashed  on  her  of  a  sudden  that  she  had  in- 
deed destroyed  poor  Polly's  certain  chance  ; 
though  who  told  her  that  it  was  certain, 
was  not  very  clear. 

But  the  Doctor,  as  he  said  himself,  never 
left  anything  to  that  old  thief  Time,  or 
indeed  to  any  one,  if  it  was  a  thing  he 
fancied  he  must  do  himself.  He  went  in 
to  see  his  old  friend  "  Clarke,  the  parson," 
and  to  talk  over  the  "  lightsome  innocent 
day"  they  had  had,  in  which  "  St.  Paul 
himself  might  have  joined."  Parson  Clarke, 
rather  old  and  enfeebled,  was  what  is  called 
a  "  high  fellow,"  having  good  connexions, 
in  which  he  took  pride.  He  had  never 
favoured  his  son's  liking  for  that  "low 
whisky-drinking  Doctor,"  and  the  Doctor, 
as  we  have  seen,  had  artfully  neither  fa- 
voured nor  discouraged  the  youth. 

Never  was  he  so  gay  and  full  of  fun.  After 
sketching  the  day  and  its  incidents,  he  said  : 

"  But  here  was  the  cream  of  all :  my  de- 
mure Katey,  seeing  the  flirting  going  on 
about  her,  right  and  left,  up  and  down, 
cross  hands,  sir,  must  needs  get  a  yearning 
to  join  in  the  fun,  and  what  does  the  little 
wicked  reprobate  do,  but  go  and  cut  out 
her  own  sister.  Poor  Tom's  nowhere,  I'm 
afraid,  at  this  moment." 


"  I  heard  something  of  this,"  said  the 
other  ;  "  but  I  think  the  young  lady  should 
know  her  own  mind.  I  never  thought  it  a 
desirable  thing  for  either,  as  there  is  no 
money,  but  once  there  was  an  under- 
standing  " 

"  Oh,  I'm  afraid  that  understanding  has 
broken  down  about  the  knees.  It's  enough 
to  make  one  laugh.  She  was  first  flattered  : 
then  pleased  :  then  I  suppose  she  pitied,  and 
after  pity  comes — what  we  know.  I  de- 
clare I  laughed  for  an  hour  at  the  sly 
boots.  'Papa,'  she  says  to  me,  in  her  in- 
nocent way,  '  I  can't  help  it.  I  know  it's 
cruel.  And  then  you  know  poor  Polly  !'  ' 

"  I  think  it  cruel,"  said  the  other,  "and 
not  very  creditable.  Tom  is  sensitive,  and 
has  feelings !  Once  he  has  set  his  heart 
on " 

"  Well,  my  dear  parson,  he  may  tie  his 
feelings  up  in  brown  paper  for  all  the  use 
he'll  get  out  of  them  now.  It  looks  un- 
commonly like  a  blue  Finis." 

"I  tell  youl  thinkit  very  unbecoming,  and 
it  has  very  much  the  look  of  a  scheming 
matter " 

"  Scheming  !  My  Katey  scheme  !  Oh, 
its  time  now  this  should  finish.  I  tell 
you,  sir,  you're  the  only  man  that  dare  say 
that  to  me  in  this  place,  sheltered  behind 
that  rag  of  black  cloth.  Come,  Mr.  Clarke, 
you  may  leave  all  that  by  with  me,  if  you're 
looking  to  the  profit  of  the  transaction. 
You  might  as  well  try  and  bite  a  saddle  in 
two.  But  one  word  against  either  my  Katey 
or  my  Polly,  those  two  princesses,  that  are 
too  good  for  any  beggarly  German  prince, 
any  Saxe  Gutter,  or  Saxe  Fiddlestick ; 
touch  them,  sir — a  word,  a  breath — and  I'll 
stop  up  the  windpipe  of  the  man  that  dared 
do  it  with  his  own  words." 

"  Oh,  I  know,"  said  the  clergyman  con- 
temptuously, "  all  that's  thrown  away  on 
me,  as  you  say.  Keep  it  for  your  own 
countrymen.  However,  as  I  told  you  it  is 
welcome  enough  to  me.  I  like  my  son  too 
well  to  see  his  honest  heart  and  affections 
all  spilled  like  so  much  water  on  the 
ground.  So  there  let  it  lie." 

"  There  let  her  lie, 
She  is  at  rest, 
And  so  ani  I," 

sang  the  Doctor  with  a  humorous  twinkle 
in  his  eye.  "  Why  should  you  and  I  go 
wrangling  in  this  way  ?  '  Accept  the  situa- 
tion,' has  always  been  my  motto.  Surely 
we  all  know  girls  and  women — who  was 
ever  up  to  them  ?  What  man  in  or  out  of  a 
cassock?  They're  full  of  freaks.  There's  no 
knowing  to-night  what  they'll  do  at  twelve 
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to-morrow.  If  Katey  herself  was  to  come 
to  me  and  say,  '  Peter,  I  can't  bring 
myself  to  live  an  hour  longer  with  yon 
under  the  same  roof,  I  can't  bear  the  sight 
of  you  :  give  me  fifty  pounds,  and  let  me  be 
off  on  the  world!'  d'ye  think  I'd  blame 
her  ?  That  would  be  only  the  old  touch 
of  Eve,  which  is  in  every  girl,  ready  to 
take  up  with  any  serpent  that  may 
turn  up." 

"  I  never  relish  your  rather  free  and  pro- 
fane allusions,  so  pray  do  not  indulge  any 
more,  in  my  presence,  at  least.  I  am  afraid 
the  excuse  you  make  for  your  children  would 
excuse  any  crime.  However,  I  am  glad  we 
have  come  to  an  explanation.  The  best 
thing  now  for  Tom  to  do  is  to  go  away  and 
seek  his  fortune.  The  present  governor 
of  Atistralia  was  an  old  friend  of  mine,  and 
he  will  give  him  a  start.  Tom  has  been 
eager  to  go  this  long  time,  only  for  your 
daughter,  on  whom  he  was  been  fool 
enough " 

"  And  d'ye  think  I'd  let  child  of  mine,  one 
of  those  two  sweet  fairies,  be  dragged  out 
to  that  place  ?  So  that's  what  Master  Tom 
was  planning,  to  make  a  bush-woman  of 
her,  and  no  less,  out  among  the  bogs  and 
trees  !  Ah,  no  thankye.  'Pon  my  honour 
the  Pindlaters  are  come  down,  when  such 
propositions  are  made  to  them  !" 

CHAPTER  XXXII.    TOM  AND  KATEY. 

STILL  the  Doctor  went  away  in  high  good 
humour.  But,  strange  to  say,  when  he 
saw  his  daughter,  he  relapsed  again.  Polly 
was  still  aggrieved.  She  had  spent  the 
night  in  tears.  The  pillow  had  irritated 
her  face  with  constant  rubbing ;  she  would 
not  speak  to  Katey,  whom  she  called  "  an 
adder."  Poor  Katey  was  overwhelmed  by 
this  charge,  and  used  every  sweet  art,  of 
which  she  had  a  perfect  storehouse,  to 
bring  her  back.  But  nothing  would  con- 
sole Polly.  As  she  asked,  and  with  jus- 
tice enough,  "  How  could  she  ever  walk 
into  M'Intyre's,  and  see  those  shopwomen 
again?"  As  in  a  great  many  other  in- 
stances, where  the  affections  are  supposed 
to  be  suffering,  it  is  in  truth  often  morti- 
fication that  is  at  work. 

The  Doctor  came  in  gloomy.  "  My  poor 
Polly,  it's  very  hard  on  you.  But  I  have 
my  own  worries,  too,  I  declare,  and  begin 
to  wish  there  were  no  such  things  as 
daughters  made  at  all." 

As  Polly  was  glowering  on  the  sofa,  her 
lips  drawn  down  scornfully,  he  motioned 
to  Katey  to  follow  him  down.  When  she 
was  in  the  room,  he  said  hurriedly : 


"  There,  I  was  up  with  old  Clarke,  the 
parson,  and  he  has  it  too.  Bringing  me  to 
book,  insulting  me  and  my  country,  and 
aspershing  you." 

"  Aspersing — how,  Peter  ?" 

"  That  you  were  scheming — you,  my  pet, 
my  cherub.  Why  you  couldn't.  Why  1 
wouldn't  give  you  to  that  family ;  no,  not 
if  you  were  starving;  though  you  would 
starve  if  I  did.  It's  low,  low.  And  he 
seemed  to  say  we'd  be  all  left  there,  and 
that  the  young  fellow  was  only  amusing 
himself." 

"Indeed  it's  a  calumny!"  said  Katey, 
indignantly.  "  He's  too  much  of  a  gentle- 
man to  do  that " 

"  Whist !  Hush  !"  said  the  Doctor,  sud- 
denly, and  creeping  towards  the  window, 
like  an  Indian  scout.  "I  declare  here's 
that  fellow  Tom,  I  suppose  come  to  be 
more  insulting.  Well,  this  is  charming. 
But  see  him,  dear.  He's  come  to  call  you 
to  account,  pet.  However,  I  shan't  say 
anything.  You  a  schemer  !" 

Katey's  lip  trembled.  In  a  moment  the 
Doctor  had  stolen  away,  and  she  was  alone 
with  Tom,  who  was  very  pale  and  angry. 

She  put  up  her  hand  hastily.  She  had 
that  scornful  air  about  her  lips  which 
seemed,  in  some  measure,  to  justify  the 
Doctor's  boast  of  kingly  descent.  "  You're 
not  come,  are  you,  Tom,  to  insult  our  family, 
as  your  father  did  mine  ?" 

"  I  am  come  to  speak  very  plainly  to 
you,  Katey;  to  say,"  he  added,  with  a 
trembling  voice,  "what  I  think  of  your 
conduct.  I  could  not  have  believed  it. 
Never  !  not  if  it  had  been  sworn  on  fifty 
Bibles.  But  I  was  a  fool  not  to  trust  what 
I  saw  the  other  day,  with  my  own  eyes, 
when  you,  with  your  deceitful  tongue, 
tried  to  blind  me.  For  shame,  for  shame  ! 
With  your  quiet,  demure,  devotional  air ! 
For  shame  to  be  deceitful,  not  merely  to 
me,  but  to  your  own  sister.  I  know  it  all. 
Everybody  here  knows  it  too.  Pretending 
to  be  advancing  her  cause,  and  all  the  time 
insinuating  yourself  into  her  place.  Thank 
Heaven,  my  eyes  are  opened — opened  in 
time!" 

Katey  listened  amazed.  She  was  not  one 
of  those  who  would  sink  on  the  ground  in  a 
swoon  when  she  found  a  lover  false.  It  was 
indignation  that  filled  her  at  the  injustice, 
the  shocking  injustice,  of  the  charge,  in- 
tensified by  the  reflection  that  there  were 
others — the  world,  in  short — who  took 
their  share  in  it.  She  addressed  him  calmly, 
and  almost  with  contempt : 

"  I  care  nob  what  they  think,  and  now 
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scarcely  care  what  you  think.  There  has 
been  nothing  to  warrant  your  taking  this 
tone  to  me.  Nothing."  And  she  remained 
gazing  at  him. 

Mr.  Ridley,  whom  she  had  once  or  twice 
calmly  put  down,  said  she  was  "  stuffed 
with  Irish  pride."  And,  in  fact,  there  was 
in  her  that  feeling,  when  she  found  the 
world  opposed  to  her,  of  turning  and 
facing  it.  Deeply  hurt,  wounded  to  the 
quick,  she  never  hesitated,  but  said : 

"  I  don't  care  for  such  insinuations,  nor 
would  I  lift  my  finger  to  disprove  them. 
To-day  my  father  put  into  my  hand  a 
letter  of  proposal  from  Mr.  Leader.  I  can 
show  it  you  ;  for  you  were  slandering  him 
as  well  as  me.  He  is  honourable  and  good, 
and  has  never  said  anything  of  you,  though 
he  might." 

"  Because  he  does  not  care  for  you.  You 
don't  know  human  nature." 

"  Ignorant,  too  ?  You  are  heaping  com- 
pliments on  me.  I  could  forgive  anything 
but  injustice — bitter,  cruel  injustice.  If  I 
did  what  you  suppose,  or  could  do  it — enter 
on  such  an  organised  deception — I  should 
be  as  unworthy  of  you,  as  I  think  you  are 
now  of  me!" 

He  was  confounded,  crashed.  He  had 
no  idea,  no  one  in  the  little  place  had,  that 
there  was  all  this  warmth  and  vehemence 
in  her.  He  faltered  some  excuses. 

"  No,"  she  said,  "  it  is  too  late.  This  is 
your  doing,  not  mine."  As  she  spoke  she 
sat  down  to  the  table  and  wrote  for  a 
minute.  Then  stood  up  and  read  to  him 
what  seemed  a  sentence.  "  '  I  thank  you 
for  the  honour  you  have  done  me  in  offering 
me  your  hand  in  marriage.  I  am  most 
grateful  and  deeply  nattered  at  this  token 
of  your  regard.  I  accept  your  proposal. 
God  grant  I  may  be  worthy  of  it.'  There," 
she  said,  with  the  air  of  a  queen  of  Ireland. 
At  that  moment  entered  the  Doctor  most 
curiously  apropos,  as  he  said  himself.  It  was 
coming  in  "as  they  do  on  the  stage."  "  A 
letter  you  have  there?"  he  said,  with  a 
little  eagerness.  "  Give  it  to  me,  dear,  I'll 
be  postman."  And  he  secured  it  in  his 
breast-pocket.  "  Ah,  Mr.  Tom,  you've 
behaved  foolishly.  The  only  way  with 
Katey,  as  I  could  have  told  you,  is  trust — 
'plicit  trust.  Not  a  breath  of  a  ghost,  of  a 
shadow,  of  a  stick,  of  a  shade  of  suspicion. 
Then  you  blight  all,  as  you  have  done.  I 
can  see  this  is  an  official  act,  sir.  Her 
hand  and  deed.  When  Katey  takes  a  step 
she  doesn't  take  another  track  in  a  hurry." 
The  young  man  did  not  answer.  And 
bowing  his  head,  he  turned  to  leave  the 


room.  With  his  hand  on  the  door,  he 
suddenly  turned,  and  with  an  imploring 
look,  said,  "  Oh,  forgive  me  !  Don't  let  us 
part  in  this  way  !" 

The  Doctor  struck  in  heartily,  as  if 
talking  to  himself,  "  Katey  double-faced  ! 
Katey  to  be  intriguing  against  her  own 
sister  !  Well,  after  that  !"' 

She  turned  from  him.  He  was  gone. 
Then,  after  a  minute's  delay,  the  Doctor 
followed,  to  play  postman. 


A  DREAM  AT  SEVILLE. 

To  use  a  favourite  modern  idiom,  I  had 
"  done"  Seville.  I  had  seen  the  religious 
processions  which  enliven  the  Holy  Week, 
I  had  seen  the  first  bull-fight  -of  the  season, 
I  had  visited  the  annual  fair,  and  I  had 
lounged  through  the  superb  gardens  of  the 
Duke  of  Montpensier.  An  object  in  these 
gardens,  which  made  a  particular  impres- 
sion on  my  mind,  was  a  sort  of  grotto,  to 
which  the  duke  had  transferred  the  dila- 
pidated tombs  of  Don  Juan,  the  com- 
mandant, and  his  daughter. 

When  one  night  I  fell  asleep  in  my 
lodging,  I  once  more  found  myself  standing 
before  the  ghastly  recess,  and  gazing  at 
the  three  tombs,  the  figures  in  which 
were  in  a  sadly  mutilated  condition.  The 
great  libertine  himself,  Don  Juan  Tenorio, 
historically  known  as  the  friend  of  Don 
Pedro  the  Cruel,  King  of  Spain,  being 
altogether  destitute  of  a  face,  easily  sug- 
gested commonplace  reflections.  I  had 
a  fine  opportunity  for  repeating  Hamlet's 
soliloquy  in  the  churchyard  with  modifica- 
tions suitable  to  the  occasion.  I  could  say 
that  Don  Juan  had  a  mouth,  and  could  sing 
once,  nay,  that  his  living  representatives 
sing  the  music  of  Mozart;  but  that  even 
the  stone  copy  of  his  lips  had  now  passed 
away,  and  I  could  extend  my  profound 
meditations  to  the  nose  and  chin.  The 
opportunity  was  not  to  be  resisted,  and  I 
was  mentally  uttering  a  world  of  twaddle, 
when  I  found  my  self  checked  by  the  gradual 
appearance  of  features  on  the  image  before 
me.  The  features,  as  they  became  distinct, 
were  clearly  not  of  stone;  but  of  actual 
flesh  and  blood.  Even  the  body  had  lost 
its  stony  aspect,  and  seemed  to  cover  itself 
with  the  semblance  of  clothes — gay  clothes 
in  the  old  Andalusian  style.  When  the 
transition  state,  through  which  the  figure 
was  evidently  passing,  was  quite  over,  I 
perceived,  to  my  utter  amazement,  that  the 
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features  at  which  I  gazed  were  my  own. 
A  moment  afterwards  the  spectre  had 
vanished,  and  I  found  myself  extended  on 
a  remarkably  hard  couch. 

I  moved  my  hands  and  arms  somewhat 
stiffly,  and  gradually  raised  myself.  My 
costume  was  superb :  a  plumed  hat  lay  at 
my  side,  likewise  a  guitar,  likewise  a 
sword.  I  was  still  in  the  grotto,  and  so 
were  the  figures  of  the  commandant  and 
his  daughter ;  but  that  of  Don  Juan  was 
gone,  and  the  place  where  it  had  lain  was 
occupied  by  me.  But  perhaps  I  was  in- 
accurate. Perhaps  it  was  I,  and  not  the 
gallant  Don,  who  had  passed  into  nothing- 


ness. 


My  difficulties  were  somewhat  enigma- 
tically resolved  by  a  voice  which  proceeded 
from  the  figure  of  the  commandant : 

"  Contemplation  begets  absorption,  and 
absorption  begets  assimilation.  Idle  wan- 
derer from  the  north,  hast  thou  not  present 
sins  enough  around  thee,  aye,  and  cleaving 
unto  thee,  that  thou  must  gloat  over  the 
wickedness  of  the  past?  Thou  art  now 
identified  with  the  mortal  who  took  my 
life,  and  on  whom  I  was  so  terribly  re- 
venged. In  short,  through  a  strange  sort 
of  metempsychosis,  whereof  Pythagoras  i 
spake  not,  thou  are  now  Don  Juan  Tenorio." 

I  was  horrified,  but  not  altogether  dis- 
pleased. The  love  of  fame,  we  are  taught 
by  Dr.  Young,  is  the  universal  passion,  and 
if  Lord  Byron  awoke  one  morning  and 
found  himself  famous,  so  had  I,  by  merely 
going  to  sleep,  arrived  at  a  similar  result. 
Hence  horror  soon  gave  place  to  the  most 
perfect  satisfaction.  I  girded  on  the  sword, 
and  I  clapped  on  the  plumed  hat ;  but 
I  left  the  guitar  where  it  was,  feeling 
that,  as  I  was  no  master  of  the  instrument, 
it  would  simply  be  an  encumbrance. 

The  voice  burst  out  into  an  awful,  but 
certainly  hearty  laugh. 

"  Thou  lookest  forth  to  a  brilliant  career," 
it  said ;  "  and  evil  as  thou  ever  hast  been, 
thou  shalt  not  be  straitened  through  lack 
of  means.  Raise  that  guitar  from  the 
ground,  and  thou  wilt  find  a  parse,  which 
will  remain  inexhaustible  till  thou  returnest 
hither." 

"  A  purse  of  Fortunatus  !"  I  exclaimed 
with  delight,  when  I  had  obeyed  the  in- 
junction of  the  voice. 

"  I  never  heard  of  Fortunatus,"  growled 
the  voice,  "  but  I  flatter  myself  that  my 
plans  are  perfectly  original.  Mind,  you  are 
my  property ;  I  shall  always  look  after  you, 
and  now  and  then  I  shall  make  myself 
visible.  You  will  recognise  me  by  the 


coldness  of  my  stern  hand,  and  by  my  utter 
want  of  face." 

"  Very  good,"  I  replied,  for  I  was  too 
much  elated  to  care  about  particulars  j 
"  only  let  me  start  at  once." 

No  sooner  had  I  spoken  these  words  T 
than  I  found  myself  in  the  Plaza  Nueva, 
the  principal  square  of  Seville.  Loungers 
were  resting  upon  the  seats,  laden  mules 
were  making  the  air  musical  with  their 
bells,  Arabs  were  selling  insipid  drinks  in 
their  kiosks,  water-carriers  with  their  jars 
were  vociferously  inviting  passengers  to 
taste  their  primitive  beverage  :  in  short,  I 
was  in  the  centre  of  modern  Andalusian 
life. 

Had  I  been  in  London,  I  should  as- 
suredly have  attracted  a  mob  of  boys,  and 
should  consequently  have  found  my  way 
to  the  station-house.  In  the  grand  square 
of  Seville,  though  I  certainly  was  dressed 
differently  from  any  one  else,  I  was  spared 
this  measure  of  affliction.  The  costumes 
in  Spain  are  too  various  to  render  tolera- 
tion of  strange  clothes  impossible,  and  the 
only  persons  by  whom  I  was  actually  per- 
secuted were  the  beggars,  who  are  ever 
impelled  by  a  desire  to  follow  strangers  of 
opulent  appearance.  As  far  as  I  could 
overhear  the  remarks  of  observers,  popular 
opinion  favoured  the  theory  that  I  was  a 
newly-arrived  bull- fighter,  proud  to  ex- 
hibit in  public  the  equipments  proper  to  the 
ring.  I  therefore  deemed  it  expedient  to 
purchase  a  large  cloak,  which,  flung  over 
my  shoulders,  descended  to  my  heels,  and 
to  exchange  my  plumed  hat  for  an  Anda- 
lusian cap  of  modest  dimensions.  But 
under  that  cloak  remained  the  real  Tenorio, 
sword  and  all. 

Was  I  to  wear  the  adventurous  habit  in 
inglorious  ease  ;  was  I  simply  to  quaff  pure 
water  from  the  glasses  proffered  by  the 
carriers,  and  sip  the  mawkish  beverages 
vended  in  the  kiosks  ;  or  was  I  to  achieve 
some  adventure  worthy  of  the  audacious 
being  into  whom  I  had  been  absorbed  ? 
Evening  set  in,  and  my  doubts  were  re- 
solved by  a  loud  sound  of  clapping  and 
stamping,  which  I  heard  issuing  from  the 
first-floor  of  a  house  by  which  I  was  pass- 
ing. On  this  first-floor  was  the  ball-room 
of  Seville,  and  the  noise  was  made  by 
gipsies,  male  and  female,  who  were  exe- 
cuting national  dances,  accompanied  by  no 
other  music.  I  paid  my  dollar,  the  re- 
quired price,  and  I  entered  the  ball-room, 
where  two  rough  artists,  dressed  like  the 
commonest  peasants,  were  going  through 
the  wildest  gesticulations,  while  the  gipsy 
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brethren  and  sisterhood  were  furiously 
clapping  their  hands.  Other  dancers, 
attired  in  ballet  costume,  relieved  the 
rugged  performance  with  capers  of  a  more 
stagey  kind ;  but  the  two  classes  had  this 
in  common,  that  every  lady  belonging  to 
either  troop  had  a  right  to  fling  her  hand- 
kerchief into  the  lap  of  any  spectator  she 
might  deign  thus  to  honour.  Nor  was  the 
favour  disinterested.  The  honoured  spec- 
tator was  bound  to  put  a  dollar  into  the 
handkerchief,  and  when  the  dance  was 
ended  to  bear  it  gracefully  to  the  lovely 
owner. 

When  a  certain  strapping  gipsy- girl, 
with  eyes  like  sloes,  with  her  back  hair 
tied  into  the  knot  indicative  of  her  race, 
with  a  dingy  white  dress  descending  to 
her  toes,  and  with  a  singularly  plebeian 
handkerchief  bound  across  her  shoulders, 
darted  at  me  flashing  glances,  I  knew 
what  was  coming.  Nevertheless,  I  was 
literally  beside  myself  when  she  sprang 
towards  the  place  where  I  sat,  and  with  a 
countenance  in  which  the  love  of  hard  cash 
beamed  resplendent,  figured  away  before 
me,  like  a  bacchante,  searching  my  face 
with  the  fire  that  flashed  from  her  eyes. 
I  was  enchanted.  In  a  few  moments  the 
solicitous  handkerchief  was  on  my  knees, 
and  the  gipsy,  bounding  away  to  another 
part  of  the  room,  allowed  me  leisure  for 
meditation. 

Could  I  not  now  do  something  worthy  of 
an  hidalgo  of  the  old  reckless  school  ?  By 
the  law  of  the  room,  the  favoured  spec- 
tator could  not  put  less  than  a  dollar  into 
the  handkerchief;  but  there  was  no  law 
restricting  his  maximum.  The  dance  was 
over,  and,  availing  myself  of  my  exhaust- 
less  purse,  I  deliberately  counted  out 
twenty  gold  pieces,  taking  the  greatest 
care  not  to  be  unobserved. 

Now  the  Spaniards,  as  a  rule,  are  not 
expensive  in  their  enjoyments.  I  was  once 
in  a  show  in  Seville,  the  patrons  of  which 
having,  in  return  for  a  penny  a-piece,  seen 
an  excellent  conjurer  perform  many  tricks, 
three  ballets,  and  two  plays,  acted  by  pup- 
pets— the  whole  lasting  two  hours — were 
on  the  point  of  making  a  riot,  on  the 
ground  that  they  had  not  received  enough 
for  their  money.  Very  stately  did  I  look  as 
I  bore  the  golden  treasure  to  the  fasci- 
nating gipsy ;  but  a  titter  passed  through 
the  assembly,  which  made  me  uneasily 
doubt  whether  I  really  was  an  object  of  un- 
mixed admiration.  Was  I  simply  making 
a  fool  of  myself  ? 

The  gipsy  sparkled  with  gratitude ;  but 


a  curious  smile  which  played  upon  her  lips 
gave  weight  to  the  mental  self-interroga- 
tion. A  bold,  quick  effort  was  necessary 
for  the  salvation  of  my  dignity.  I  resolved 
violently  to  abduct  the  gipsy  amid  the 
horror  of  the  assembly.  I  seized  her  by 
the  wrist 

At  that  moment  I  was  aware  of  a  sensa- 
tion suggesting  the  notion  that  I  had  been 
boxed  on  the  ear  by  a  paving- stone,  and  I 
became  immediately  unconscious. 

When  I  had  recovered,  I  found  myself 
at  the  corner  of  the  street,  the  name  of 
which,  "  Man  of  Stone "  (Hombre  de 
piedra),  still  records  the  frightful  visit 
paid  to  my  predecessor.  A  gaunt  person, 
without  a  face,  was  looking  down  upon  me, 
as  benignantly  as  it  could  under  the  disad- 
vantageous circumstances.  Of  course  it 
was  the  commandant. 

"For  the  sake  of  auld  lang  syne,"  he 
said,  "  I  have  saved  you  from  an  unplea- 
sant difficulty.  It  was  I  who  knocked  you 
down!" 

As  I  lacked  words  to  express  my  dubious 
gratitude,  the  figure,  after  a  pause,  con- 
tinued : 

"  While  you  were  committing  that  ab- 
surdity in  the  ball-room  you  did  not  notice 
a  slim  male  gipsy,  who  is  the  intended  of 
that  extremely  plain  and  vulgar  dancer. 
That  ingenious  person  carries  a  sort  of 
needle,  with  which  he  is  capable  of  inflict- 
ing a  stab,  unperceived  at  the  moment,  but, 
in  the  long  run,  certainly  fatal.  This 
needle  he  was  on  the  point  of  using,  but  by 
my  timely  box  on  your  ear  he  was  pre- 
vented from  so  doing.  Be  wiser  in  future." 

I  expressed  my  thanks  with  all  the  gra- 
titude which  a  man  with  ears  lustily  boxed 
is  able  to  feel  towards  the  dealer  of  the 
blow ;  but  I  despised  the  counsel  of  my 
benefactor. 

Was  I  not  the  Don  Juan  Tenorio,  who  a 
few  centuries  ago  had  carried  off  Dona  Anna 
(they  call  her  Inez  at  Seville),  and  was  I 
not,  therefore,  bound  in  honour  to  do  some- 
thing desperate  ? 

With  my  cloak  closely  wrapped  around 
me,  I  strayed  unwittingly  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  city,  and  entered  the 
fair,  which,  as  usual,  was  held  on  the  ad- 
joining plain.  I  walked  through  the  most 
fashionable  of  the  temporary  streets,  where 
all  the  noble  and  gentle  families  of  Seville 
lived  for  three  days,  each  in  a  separate 
stall,  or  met  in  a  ball-room,  erected  in  their 
immediate  vicinity.  The  sound  of  the 
chat  in  the  brilliant  stalls,  and  of  the 
music  in  the  ball-room,  sounded  pleasant 
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to  my  ear;  but  I  passed  on  to  a  less 
fashionable  quarter,  and  rested  myself  in  a 
stall  of  humble  appearance,  raised  for  the 
sale  of  "bonuelos."  The  "  bonuelo  "  is 
a  sort  of  fritter,  of  ring-like  form,  made 
by  gipsies  only,  under  the  very  noses  of 
their  customers,  and  vended  at  a  price  ridi- 
culously low.  When  I  had  consumed  a  lofty 
mountain  of  these  delicacies,  and  washed 
it  down  with  a  detestable  liquor,  resembling 
aniseed,  I  proceeded  on  my  way;  for 
though  I  excessively  admired  a  very  hand- 
some gipsy- woman  who  had  waited  upon 
me,  I  was  somewhat  awed  by  her  stern 
hard  features.  I  will  add,  that  my  adven- 
ture in  the  dancing-room  had  made  me  shy 
of  gipsies  in  general. 

I  reached  a  booth,  on  which  hung  a 
boldly-painted  picture  of  a  giantess,  and 
into  which  a  crowd  was  thronging.  I  paid 
the  price  of  admission,  and  entering  the 
booth,  saw  the  giantess  seated  on  a  chair 
of  state.  Rising,  she  made  a  speech, 
stating  the  particulars  of  her  birth,  descent, 
and  stature,  and  then  invited  me,  as  the 
tallest  of  the  company,  to  stand  by  her 
side,  that  her  own  stupendous  height  might 
be  rendered  more  obvious  by  comparison. 
The  multitude  applauded  ;  I  looked  up  to 
the  giantess,  the  giantess  looked  down  upon 
me ;  and  our  eyes  meeting  spoke  unutter- 
able things.  Here,  at  last,  was  an  oppor- 
tunity for  something  wonderful.  I  would 
carry  off  the  giantess  ! 

The  rest  of  the  spectators  quitted  the 
booth,  and  I  was  left  alone  with  the  colossal 
beauty;  but  soon  a  stranger  in  military 
attire  made  his  appearance  at  the  back  of 
the  booth,  and,  in  a  peremptory  voice,  in- 
sisted on  my  immediate  departure.  Having 
this  time  resolved  to  encounter  extremities, 
I  drew  my  sword,  and  ran  the  intruder 
through  the  body,  whereupon  he  fell  dead, 
while  a  smile  of  calm  satisfaction  passed 
over  the  lips  of  the  giantess.  Of  remorse 
for  this  atrocious  deed  I  did  not  feel  a  par- 
ticle. Perceiving  a  handy  stool,  I  placed 
it  by  the  side  of  the  lovely  being,  and, 
standing  upon  it,  flung  my  arms  as  far 
round  her  waist  as  the  vastness  of  its 
circumference  would  permit. 

"  Fly  with  me  into  another  land,  glory 
of  thy  sex  !"  I  exclaimed. 

There  .  was  one  difficulty  on  which  I 
had  not  calculated,  namely,  the  exceed- 
ing weight  of  the  giantess.  My  mad  in- 
tention had  been  to  carry  her  off  on  my 
•shoulders,  as  Lothair  carries  Claudine  in 
the  Miller  and  his  Men.  I  might  as 
well  have  attempted  to  bear  Gog  and 


Magog  from  their  site  in  Guildhall.  The 
giantess  yelled  with  laughter  at  my  very 
ridiculous  position,  which,  however,  she 
varied  by  catching  me  up  in  her  arms 
and  carrying  me,  like  a  baby,  out  of  the 
booth. 

On  she  stalked  through  the  fair,  followed 
by  a  shouting  multitude ;  but  our  joint 
popularity  did  not  reach  its  height  till  we 
came  to  the  more  aristocratic  street.  The 
gossips  ceased  to  gossip,  flirtations  were 
brought  to  a  sudden  stand- still,  the  musi- 
cians left  off  playing,  the  dancers  stopped 
in  the  midst  of  their  dance ;  all  the  beauty 
and  fashion  of  Seville  were  absorbed  in  the 
contemplation  of  two  objects,  the  giantess 
and  her  puny  burden ;  the  former  being 
regarded  with  admiration,  the  latter  with 
contempt.  Derision  rose  around  me  in 
titters,  and  amid  the  confusion  of  roars 
and  shrieks  I  clearly  distinguished  a  deep 
guffaw,  in  which  I  recognised  the  stern 
lungs  of  the  commandant.  I  fainted  away, 
crushed  into  unconsciousness  by  the  weight 

of  my  own  absurdity. 

***** 

When  I  had  recovered,  I  slowly  pulled 
myself  together,  and  became  aware  that 
I  was  lying  in  a  vast  circus.  From  the 
ground,  at  the  circumference  of  this 
circus,  seats  arose  in  step-like  order,  and 
above  these  was  a  gallery,  furnished  with 
other  seats,  which  arose  in  step-like  order 
likewise.  It  was  a  bright  sunny  afternoon, 
and  in  Seville  the  sun  is  the  source  of  even 
more  heat  than  light.  My  faceless  friend 
(or  enemy)  stood  by  me,  and  spake  thus : 

"  You  had  better  have  followed  my 
advice ;  but  as  you  are  determined  to  make 
yourself  conspicuous,  you  shall  have  your 
Qwn  ridiculous  way.  To-day  is  the  Tuesday 
in  Easter- week ;  this  is  the  Plaza  de  Toros, 
or  bull-ring.  In  half  an  hour  the  bull- 
fight will  begin,  and  you  are  destined  to  be 
the  matador." 

"  I  am  aware,"  I  said,  "that  the  matador 
is  the  person  who  kills  the  bull  with  a 
sword " 

"  Such  is  the  rule,"  interrupted  the  face- 
less one,  "  but  you  will  possibly  illustrate 
the  doctrine,  that  there  is  no  rule  without 
an  exception.'.' 

"  I  have  never  gone  through  the  train- 
ing of  a  matador,"  I  objected. 

"  The  more  extraordinary  will  be  your 
performance,"  was  the  reply.  "  Be  so  kind 
as  to  give  me  your  sword,  throw  off  your 
large  cloak,  take  this  smaller  cloak  into 
your  hand,  and  make  the  best  of  your 
situation.'1 
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The  faceless  figure  vanished  when  I  had 
obeyed  its  injunction.  A  sound  as  of  many 
trampling  feet  was  around  me,  and  soon  all 
the  seats  were  filled :  those  on  the  ground- 
floor  with  the  roughs,  those  in  the  gallery 
with  the  respectability  of  Seville.  Music 
was  played  by  a  band,  and,  after  a  pause, 
a  huge  bull  entered  the  arena,  looking 
very  strong,  and  very  disagreeable,  and 
the  chulos,  whose  office  it  is  to  tease  the 
animal,  with  small  cloaks,  like  the  one 
with  which  I  was  covered,  made  their  ap- 
pearance. My  exceptional  functions  as 
matador  not  having  yet  to  be  performed, 
I  was  expected  to  do  my  duty  with  the 
other  chulos. 

Much  diversion  was  afforded  to  the  spec- 
tators, when  chulo  after  chulo  spread  his 
cloak  close  to  the  bull's  nose,  and  nimbly 
sprung  out  of  his  way,  when  danger  was 
at  hand.  I  spread  out  my  cloak  like  my 
comrades ;  but  it  was  at  a  distance  from  the 
bull's  nose,  and  I  could  not  help  wondering 
that  my  peculiar  caution  seemed  to  attract 
no  notice  on  the  part  of  the  public.  The 
picadores,  that  is  to  say,  the  fighters 
who  ride  wretched  horses,  and  tantalise 
the  bull  by  poking  him  with  long  spears, 
began  their  work.  In  spite  of  the  real 
attempts  of  the  other  chulos,  and  the  pre- 
tended attempts  on  my  part  to  divert  the 
fury  of  the  bull  by  the  ostentatious  exhibi- 
tion of  cloaks,  four  or  five  horses  were 
ripped  up  and  perished  miserably,  amid  the 
deafening  plaudits  of  the  spectators.  The 
time  had  now  arrived  for  the  infliction  of  the 
additional  form  of  torture,  which  consists  of 
meeting  the  bull,  and  flinging  abundantly 
feathered  darts,  called  bandilleras,  into 
his  shoulders.  A  smart  little  chulo,  the 
smile  on  whose  countenance,  whenever  he 
came  near  me,  showed  that  he  had  appre- 
ciated my  manoeuvres,  stalked  up  boldly  to 
the  infuriated  animal  with  a  dart  in  each 
upraised  hand,  and  flinging  his  weapons, 
as  one  would  toss  a  shuttlecock  from  a 
battledore,  fixed  them  with  exquisite  pre- 
cision in  each  of  the  hostile  shoulders,  the 
whole  circus  thundering  with  acclamations 
of  delight.  The  particular  bull  who  flou- 
rished on  this  occasion  was  to  be  treated 
with  particular  honour.  The  second  pair 
of  bandilleras  was  to  be  thrown,  not  by  a 
common  chulo,  but  by  the  matador,  namely, 
myself. 

The  darts  were  placed  in  my  hands,  and 
approaching  the  bull,  much  more  nearly 
than  before,  but  by  no  means  so  nearly  as 
my  predecessor,  I  threw  them  both.  They 
both  missed. 


-Now  things  extremely  small  command 
admiration,  as  well  as  things  extremely 
large.  The  whale  causes  wonder,  so  like- 
wise does  the  eel  in  vinegar.  The  vilest 
tragedian  in  the  most  miserable  country 
theatre  creates,  perhaps,  more  amusement 
to  his  fellow-men  than  the  finest  dramatic 
artist.  The  circus  rang  with  sounds,  not 
of  execration,  but  of  ecstasy.  I  was  clearly 
the  very  worst  bull-fighter  in  all  Spain, 
and  I  had  acquired  an  inverted  eminence. 
Let  me,  however,  state  the  case  fairly.  I 
had  not  merely  missed  the  bull,  but  one  of 
my  darts  had  entered  the  nose  of  the 
remarkably  knowing  chulo,  who  writhed 
with  agony,  and  expressed  his  feelings 
in  the  most  vigorous  idioms  of  the  An- 
dalusian  dialect.  Pain  had  been  inflicted 
somehow,  and  that  is  a  great  matter  in 
Spain. 

My  more  important  functions  were  now 
to  be  performed.  A  cold  hand,  which 
grasped  the  nape  of  my  neck,  and  chilled 
me  to  the  very  toes,  gently  pushed  me  to  the 
edge  of  the  ring,  where  I  received  the 
sword  of  office,  and  the  red  cloak,  which 
was  to  serve  at  once  as  a  provocation  and 
a  shield.  A  thrill  of  expectation  passed 
through  the  assembly.  What  would  the 
matador,  who  had  missed  his  aim  with 
the  darts,  do  with  the  more  deadly 
weapon  ? 

With  my  cloak  on  my  left  arm  and  my 
sword  in  my  right  hand,  I  approached  the 
bull  gingerly,  and  never  shall  I  forget  the 
peculiar  expression  of  his  eye.  Some  critics 
have  remarked  of  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  that 
he  always  gives  a  tinge  of  humanity  to  his 
painted  animals.  A  similar  tinge  might  be 
observed  in  the  face  of  my  bull.  The  fury 
produced  by  cloaks,  spears,  and  bandilleras 
had  evidently  subsided,  and  he  seemed 
possessed  with  some  notion  of  fun.  While 
I  was  approaching  him  gingerly,  as  I  have 
said,  he  trotted  playfully  towards  me.  In- 
stinctively I  turned  my  back,  and  in  less 
than  a  second  I  was  aware  of  a  violent 
blow,  which  lifted  me  high  from  the  ground, 
while  my  ascent  was  honoured  with  piercing 
shouts  of  "  Bravo,  toro  !"  (bravo  bull;, 
mingled  with  roars  of  laughter. 

Up — up,  I  went,  as  if  I  had  been  shot 
from  a  vertically-placed  mortar.  The  height 
of  the  circus  was  indefinitely  increased  to 
my  dazzled  eyes.  I  seemed  to  pass  two — 
three — four — any  number  of  galleries — one 
after  another.  From  all  issued  volumes  of 
derision,  and  here,  as  at  the  fair,  the  loudest 
guffaw  was  from  the  unmistakable  lungs, 
of  stone. 
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Ultimately  I  fell,  to  find  myself  in  my 
bed,  and  to  learn  that  I  had  merely  dreamed 
a  dream.  But  the  last  object  I  beheld  was 
the  faceless  figure,  which,  as  it  gradually 
faded  away  in  my  bedroom,  growled  forth  : 
"  The  best  cure  of  vice  is  to  make  it 
ridiculous." 


POMONA. 

SHE  comes,  all  laden  with  the  teeming  wealth 
Of  harvest  yet  unreaped.    Her  golden  hair 
Braided  with  scarlet  poppies,  flowing  waves 
In  sunny  ripples  o'er  her  shoulders  white, 
As  holding  Earth  in  her  embrace,  she  moves 
On  in  triumphal  progress. 

She  is  crowned, 

Crowned  with  the  mellow  russet  apple  globes, 
Red-streaked  with  scarlet  veins,  her  brown  hands  stored 
With  purple  plums,  whereon  the  ash  bloom  sits 
Unbrushed  by  envious  fingers.     In  her  lap 
Nestles  the  queenly  peach,  her  crimson  down 
Coy-mingling  with  the  amber  apricot, 
And  the  rich  treasures  of  the  bending  vine, 
Blue-black  and  white,  in  beaded  clusters,  add 
Their  glories  to  the  store. 

King  Autumn  bows, 

Wheat-crowned,  his  ruddy  head,  at  the  approach 
Of  this  his  smiling  spouse,  as  blithe  he  pours 
At  her  fair  feet  brown  rustling  filberts  ripe, 
Medlars,  and  hazel-nuts,  and  all  his  share, 
To  swell  her  marriage  portion.    Thus  they  crown 
With  mutual  gifts  the  bride-feast  of  the  year  ! 


POPULAR  AND  UNPOPULAR 
POETS. 

IT  is  a  great  thing  to  be  a  popular  poet. 
Your  name  is  in  the  mouths  of  young 
ladies  (if  there  be  any  good  to  you  in  that), 
and  your  words  are  sometimes  quoted  with 
approval  by  statesmen  and  philosophers, 
and  may  help  to  mould  the  public  opinion 
of  your  time  —  an  advantage  which  is 
pleasant,  if  it  be  not  always  profitable. 
But  will  your  popularity  last  beyond  your 
lifetime  ?  Will  it  last  even  until  you  die  ? 
There's  the  rub ;  a  rub,  which  if  unaccom- 
panied by  substantial  reward,  is  apt  to  in- 
fuse a  little,  just  a  little  drop  of  gall  and 
bitterness  into  the  cup  of  your  apparent 
good  fortune.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second  there  flourished  four  poets.  Three 
of  them  were  popular,  and  one  was  not. 
Let  me  say  a  few  words  about  each  of  them, 
and  see  what  the  popularity  of  the  three 
was  worth,  and  what  came  of  it. 

The  first  was  one  Thomas,  better  known 
as  "  Tom"  D'Urfey,  just  as  people  now  talk 
affectionately,  though  possibly  somewhat 
irreverently,  of  "  Tom"  Moore,  "  Tom" 
Campbell,  and  "  Tom"  Hood.  He  was  the 
pet  and  idol  of  his  age,  and  Charles  the 
Second  was  more  than  once  seen  walking 


in  the  Mall  in  St.  James's  Park  in  familiar 
talk  with  him,  his  dogs  and  his  courtiers 
following  behind.  Nay,  the  merry  monarch 
carried  his  complaisance  still  further,  and 
condescended  to  sing  duets  with  him, 
Tom  and  he  holding  the  music  sheet  be- 
tween them — a  fact  which  the  poet  has 
recorded  in  his  memoirs  with  great  gusto 
and  satisfaction.  D'Urfey  was  principally 
known  for  his  songs,  which  he  wrote  to 
old  and  popular  tunes — sometimes,  if  not 
invariably,  adapting  as  much  as  was 
quotable  of  the  old  words  and  choruses  to 
new  themes,  and  otherwise  altering  and 
amending,  as  Robert  Burns  did  with  the 
popular  songs  of  Scotland  more  than  a 
century  later.  The  king  was  partial  to  the 
fiddle,  as  the  violin  was  then  called  both  by 
the  fashionable  and  the  unfashionable,  and 
to  those  lively  airs  and  jig  tunes  of  which 
the  fiddle  was  the  best  exponent.  When 
in  exile,  with  but  slight  chance  of  ever 
sitting  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  and 
when  he  could  but  ill  afford  luxuries  of  any 
kind,  he  lavished  such  money  as  he  could 
command  upon  fiddles  and  fiddlers.  When, 
after  the  death  of  the  Great  Protector,  the 
Commonwealth  of  England  found  itself 
without  a  strong  hand  to  rule  it,  and  "  the 
king  enjoyed  his  own  again,"  one  of  the  first 
things  he  did  was  to  engage  a  corps  of  four- 
and-twenty  fiddlers  to  play  for  him  during 
dinner  and  at  his  pleasant  little  private 
parties  and  conversations  in  the  evening. 
It  was  on  these  occasions  that  D'Urfey's 
services  were  called  into  requisition  to  sing 
his  own  songs,  not  for  reward  and  emolu- 
ment, but  wholly  for  the  honour  and  glory 
of  amusing  the  king  and  basking  in  the 
pleasant  sunshine  of  his  countenance,  and 
that  of  the  fair  and  frail  ladies  in  whose 
society  he  took  most  pleasure.  At  the 
time  of  the  Restoration,  Tom  was  a  gay 
young  fellow  of  twenty-three,  who  had 
abandoned  the  study  of  the  law  for  the 
pursuits  of  literature  and  conviviality. 
During  the  whole  reign  of  Charles  he 
lived  like  a  prosperous  gentleman,  making 
small  means  go  a  long  way  in  keeping  up 
appearances ;  and  being  always  a  welcome 
guest  not  only  at  the  palace,  but  at  the 
houses  of  the  nobility  and  rural  gentry, 
where,  after  dinner,  he  would  sing  his  own 
songs  without  much,  if  any,  pressing,  and 
where  the  host  and  the  other  guests  would 
join  lustily  in  the  chorus.  A  collection  of 
his  songs,  under  the  somewhat  coarse  title — 
though  it  was  not  considered  coarse  in  that 
age — of  Pills  to  Purge  Melancholy,  was 
published  by  Tom,  and  had  a  highly  re- 
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munerative  sale.  The  poet  lived  to  the 
good  old  age  of  seventy- four,  and  was  buried 
iu  St.  James's  Church,  Piccadilly,  where  a 
stone  with  the  simple  inscription  :  "  Tom 
D'Urfey,  dyed  Feb.  ye  26th,  1723," 
points  out  the  spot  where  he  lies.  He 
Avas  not  in  such  favour  with  the  gloomy 
James  the  Second  and  the  taciturn  William 
the  Third  as  he  was  with  the  merry 
monarch  ;  but  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne 
he  was  again  taken  notice  of  by  the  Court, 
and  received  fifty  guineas  from  Her  Ma- 
jesty for  writing  some  verses  in  ridicule  of 
the  Princess  Sophia,  Electress  and  Duchess- 
Dowager  of  Hanover,  and  mother  of  George 
the  First.  A  sample  verse  will  suffice  : 

The  crown's  far  too  weighty 

Tor  shoulders  of  eighty ; 
She  could  not  sustain  such  a  trophy. 

Her  hand,  too,  already 

Was  grown  so  unsteady ; 

She  can't  hold  a  sceptre, 

So  Providence  kept  her 
Away — poor  old  Dowager  Sophy ! 

Ten  times  as  much  for  this  poor  doggerel  as 
Milton  received  for  Paradise  Lost !  But 
Tom's  songs  were  better  than  his  satirical 
pieces,  and  had  a  joyous  ring  about  them, 
which  commended  them  to  the  gay  cava- 
liers of  the  period.  Four  of  them  out  of  a 
vast  multitude  have  survived  in  a  linger- 
ing state  of  quasi- vitality  to  our  day — The 
Brave  Men  of  Kent,  Dame  Durden,  The 
Bonny  Milk  Maid,  and  Within  a  Mile  of 
Edinburgh  Town.  In  our  day  the  Kentish 
men  sometimes  sing  the  song  that  Tom 
•wrote  in  their  honour,  with  its  roystering 
chorus  : 

The  men  of  Kent, 

So  loyal,  brave,  and  free, 
'Mong  Britain's  race,  if  one  surpass, 

A  man  of  Kent  is  he. 

Dame  Durden  makes  a  capital  glee,  and 
the  words  and  music  rattle  along  together 
in  a  manner  that  King  Charles  heartily 
approved,  and  which  will  long  preserve  the 
little  ditty  in  popular  favour : 

Dame  Durden  kept  five  serving  girls 

To  carry  the  milking  pail ; 
She  also  kept  five  labouring  men 

To  use  the  spade  and  flail. 
'Twas  Moll  and  Bet,  and  Doll  and  Kate,  and  Dorothy 

Draggletail, 
And  Tom  and  Dick,  and  Joe  and  Jack,  and  Humphrey 

•with  his  flail. 
And  Kitty  is  a  charming  girl  to  carry  the  milking  pail. 

The  Bonny  Milk  Maid  is  a  good  descrip- 
tion of  a  country  lass  by  a  poet  who  was 
pre-eminently  a  Cockney.  But  like  other 
Cockneys  of  his  day  and  ours,  he  took  much 
real  enjoyment  in  rural  scenes;  and  his 
milkmaid  is  a  true  picture  of  a  rustic,  and 
not  such  a  caricature  of  a  high-born  damsel 


masquerading  as  a  shepherdess,  as  was  the 
fashion  of  that  very  artificial  age  : 

When  cold  bleak  winds  do  roar, 
And  flowerets  spring  no  more. 
The  fields  that  were  seen, 
So  pleasant  and  green, 
By  winter  all  candied  o'er. 
Oh,  how  the  town  lass 
Looks  with  her  white  face 
And  lips  so  deadly  pale ; 
But  it  is  not  so  with  those  that  go 
Through  frost  and  snow,  with  cheeks  that  glow, 
To  carry  the  milking  pail. 

Within  a  Mile  of  Edinburgh  Town  was 
written  to  please  Queen  Anne,  who  was 
fond  of  Scottish  music,  as  became  a  scion 
of  the  House  of  Stuart.  But  littl^  of  it,  as 
now  sung,  was  written  by  D'Urfey,  and 
the  air,  in  imitation  of  the  Scottish  manner, 
was  composed  for  Vauxhall  Gardens  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  last  century  by  Hook, 
the  father  of  Theodore  Hook,  the  wit  and 
novelist. 

Tom,  who  had  ceased  to  be  able  to  sing 
in  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf  of  his  age,  fell 
into  neglect,  if  not  into  penury,  and  a 
benefit  was  arranged  for  him  at  Drury 
Lane  Theatre,  which  both  Steele  and  Addi- 
son  recommended  and  publicly  supported. 
The  latter  was  particularly  cordial  in  the 
Spectator.  "  Tom  D'Urfey,"  he  said,  "  has 
made  the  world  merry;  and  I  hope  they 
will  make  him  easy  as  long  as  he  stays 
amongst  us.  This  I  will  take  upon  me  to 
say :  they  cannot  do  a  kindness  to  a  more 
diverting  companion,  or  a  more  cheerful, 
honest,  or  good-natured  man."  Tom  was 
never  married,  and  as  a  man  about  town, 
and  a  frequenter  of  the  coffee-houses,  w^as 
the  best  known  personage  of  his  day.  But 
he  long  outlived  his  popularity,  and  his 
name  and  his  works  are  now  scarcely 
known  except  to  literary  antiquaries. 

The  second  of  the  popular  poets  of  the 
time  was  a  young  Welsh  lady,  a  Mrs. 
Katherine  Phillips,  who  went  under  the 
pseudonym  of  "  Orinda."  By  her  contem- 
poraries she  was  called  "the  matchless 
Orinda,"  and  "the  most  deservedly  ad- 
mired Mrs.  Katherine  Phillips."  John 
Evelyn  in  his  Diary,  under  date  of  the  4th 
of  February,  1667-8,  records  that  he  "  saw 
the  tragedy  of  Horace,  written  by  the 
virtuous  Mrs.  Phillips,  acted  before  their 
majesties."  He  underscored  and  emphasised 
the  word  "virtuous"  to  give  point  to  the 
statement  that  Lady  Castlemaine,  the 
king's  mistress,  who  was  present,  wore 
diamonds  worth  forty  thousand  pounds, 
"  far  outshining  those  of  the  queen."  Pepys 
in  his  Diary,  expresses  his  opinion  that 
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Horace  was  "  a  silly  tragedy."  In  this 
opinion  it  was  evident  that  Evelyn  did  not 
coincide,  for  he  afterwards  cited  Orinda 
"  as  among  the  most  illustrious  persons  of 
our  nation,"  and  his  wife,  good  Mrs. 
Evelyn,  in  contrasting  her  talents  and  cha- 
racter with  those  of  the  Duchess  of  New- 
castle, to  whom  she  had  lately  been  intro- 
duced, gives  Orinda  the  palm.  "  The 
duchess  is  an  original.  I  hope  she  may 
never  have  a  copy.  Never  did  I  see  a 
woman  so  full  of  herself,  so  amazingly  vain 
and  ambitious.  What  contrary  miracles 
does  our  age  produce  !  This  lady,  and  Mrs. 
Katherine  Phillips."  The  poems  of  "  the 
matchless  Orinda"  were  circulated  in  manu- 
script among  her  friends,  and  some  specu- 
lative and  dishonest  bookseller,  having  con- 
trived to  procure  copies  of  them,  published 
them  without  her  knowledge.  The  law  of 
copyright  was  neither  very  clear  nor  very 
stringent  in  those  days  (Shakespeare's 
sonnets  were  printed  without  his  consent), 
and  instead  of  suing  the  printer  or  the  pub- 
lisher for  this  breach  of  the  eighth  com- 
mandment, Mrs.  Phillips  was  driven  to  the 
necessity  of  publishing  her  poems  herself. 
She  wrote  to  a  friend,  whom,  in  the  fashion- 
able affectation  of  the  day,  she  addressed  as 
"  Poliarchus,"  from  some  place  in  Wales, 
where  she  resided,  setting  forth  the  annoy- 
ance that  this  surreptitious  publication  had 
caused  her.  "  Is  there,"  she  querulously 
asked,  "  no  retreat  from  the  malice  of 
this  world  ?  I  thought  a  rock  and  a 
mountain  might  have  hidden  me,  and 
that  it  had  been  free  for  all  to  spend  their 
solitudes  in  what  reserves  they  pleased, 
and  that  our  rivers,  though  they  are 
babbling,  would  not  have  betrayed  the 
follies  of  impertinent  thoughts  upon  their 
banks ;  but  'tis  only  I  who  am  that  unfor- 
tunate person  that  cannot  so  much  as  think 
in  private,  but  must  have  my  imagination 
rifled,  and  exposed  to  play  the  mountebank, 
and  dance  upon  the  ropes  to  entertain  all 
the  rabble ;  to  undergo  all  the  raillery  of 
the  wits  and  all  the  severity  of  the  wise, 
and  to  be  the  sport  of  some,  and  of  some 
that  can't  read  a  verse.  This  is  a  most  cruel 
accident,  and  hath  made  so  proportionate 
an  impression  upon  me,  that  really  it  hath 
cost  me  a  sharp  fit  of  sickness  since  I  heard 
it." 

Her  friend  Poliarchus  contrived  to  stop 
the  sale  of  the  piratical  book,  and  under- 
took to  bring  out  a  correct  edition  ;  but  the 
lady  died  of  small-pox  before  the  work 
appeared,  to  the  great  sorrow  of  all  the  wits 
and  fine  ladies  of  the  court.  "  The  small- 


pox," says  Poliarchus,  in  his  introductory 
essay,  "  that  malicious  disease,  as  kno  wing 
how  little  she  would  have  been  concerned 
for  her  handsomeness,  when  at  the  best, 
was  not  satisfied  to  be  as  injurious  a  printer 
of  her  face,  as  the  other  had  been  of  her 
poems,  but  treated  her  with  a  more  fatal 
cruelty  than  her  stationer  had  treated  them ; 
for  though  he,  to  her  most  sensible  affliction, 
surreptitiously  possessed  himself  of  a  false 
copy,  and  sent  those  children  of  her  fancy 
into  the  world  so  martyred  that  they  were 
more  unlike  themselves  than  she  could  have 
been  made  had  she  escaped ;  that  murder- 
ous tyrant  (the  small-pox),  with  greater 
barbarity,  seized  unexpectedly  upon  her, 
the  true  original,  and  to  the  much  juster 
affliction  of  all  the  world  violently  tore 
her  out  of  it,  and  hurried  her  untimely 
to  the  grave,  upon  the  22nd  of  June, 
1664,  she  being  then  but  thirty-one  years 
of  age." 

Poliarchus  mentions  to  her  praise,  as 
something  unusual  in  a  lady,  that  her  hand- 
writing was  good  and  her  spelling  correct. 
"  She  wrote  familiar  letters  with  strange 
readiness  and  facility,  in  a  very  fair  hand 
and  with  perfect  orthography.  We  might 
well  have  called  her  the  English  Sappho, 
she  of  all  the  female  poets  of  former  ages 
being  for  her  verses  and  her  virtues  both 
the  most  highly  valued.  But  she  has  called 
herself  Orinda,  a  name  that  deserves  to  be 
added  to  the  number  of  the  Muses,  and  to 
live  as  long  as  they !  Her  merit  should 
have  had  a  statue  of  porphyry,  wrought  by 
some  great  artist  equal  in  skill  to  Michael 
Angelo,  that  might  have  transferred  to 
posterity  the  lasting  image  of  so  great  a 
person!" 

Cowley  was  as  complimentary  in  verse 
as  Poliarchus  was  in  prose,  and  in  an  elegy 
on  her  death,  after  rating  the  small-pox  in 
round  terms  for  its  cruelty  and  spite  in 
attacking  so  beautiful,  witty,  and  inspired 
a  person,  he  raised  her  high  above  all  the 
poets  and  poetesses  of  her  time— himself 
alone  excepted : 

The  certain  proofs  of  our  Orinda's  wit 
In  her  own  lasting  characters  are  writ, 
And  they  will  long  my  praise  of  them  survive, 
Tho'  long,  perhaps,  too  that  may  live ! 
The  trade  of  glory  managed  by  the  pen, 
Tho'  great  it  be,  and  everywhere  is  found, 
Does  bring  in  but  small  profit  to  us  men ; 
'Tis  by  the  number  of  the  sharers  drown'd ; 
Orinda,  on  the  female  coasts  of  Fame, 
Engrosses  all  the  goods  of  her  poetic  name ; 
She  does  no  partner  with  her  see, 
Does  all  the  business  there  alone,  which  we 
Are  forced  to  carry  on  by  a  whole  company. 

The  phrase,  "  the  female  coasts  of  Fame," 
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is  vile,  though  the  conceit  that  there  was 
but  one  poetess  in  England  and  many 
poets,  does  credit  to  Cowley's  proficiency 
in  the  art  of  flattery. 

It  is  difficult  to  procure  a  copy  of  the 
poems  of  this  paragon  of  poetesses,  once 
possessor  of  "  the  female  coasts  of  Fame," 
nor  does  the  surmounting  of  the  difficulty 
repay  the  trouble  it  costs.  Orinda  was  a 
devoted  Royalist,  and  her  poems  consist 
principally  of  odes  and  addresses  to  the 
king  and  queen,  and  to  the  great  lords  and 
ladies  of  the  court,  on  their  marriages,  and 
other  interesting  personal  events.  One 
specimen  of  the  talent,  the  wit,  the  clever- 
ness, the  genius,  whichever  it  may  be,  of 
which  our  ancestors  thought  so  highly,  may 
serve  to  prove  two  things  :  firstly,  that  they 
were  easily  pleased,  and  secondly,  that  the 
taste  for  poetry  in  their  day  was  something 
very  different  from  the  taste  of  ours.  She 
addresses  a  friend,  one  Mrs.  Anne  Owen, 
under  the  name  of  "  Lucasta :" 

I  did  not  live  until  this  time 

Crown'd  my  felicity, 
When  I  could  say  without  a  crime, 

I  am  not  thine,  but  thee. 

This  carcass  breathed,  and  waked,  and  slept, 

So  that  the  world  believed 
There  was  a  soul  the  motions  kept, 

But  they  were  all  deceived. 

For  as  a  watch  by  art  is  wound 

To  motion,  such  was  mine, 
But  never  had  Orinda  found 

A  soul  till  she  found  thine. 

There  is  more  in  the  same  style,  neither 
much  worse  nor  much  better.  Where 
are  now  the  works  of  the  matchless 
Orinda,  the  delight  of  her  age  ?  They 
sleep  in  her  forgotten  folio,  and  are  as 
unknown  to  modern  readers  as  the  poems, 
if  there  be  any,  of  the  dwellers  in  another 
planet. 

Abraham  Cowley,  the  last  of  the  popular 
trio,  is  a  poet  of  much  greater  mark  than 
Tom  D'Urfey  and  Mrs.  Phillips,  though  his 
fame,  or  what  is  left  of  it,  depends  more 
upon  the  account  given  of  him  in  Johnsonrs 
Lives  of  the  Poets  than  upon  his  own 
writings.  Mrs.  Phillips  was  "the  match- 
less;" to  Cowley  was  reserved  the  epithet 
of  "  the  incomparable. ' '  He  was  essentially 
a  man  of  his  own  time,  and  of  no  other, 
and  neither  looked  before  nor  after — as  all 
great  poets  do.  His  poems  abound  in  con- 
ceits and  prettinesses,  in  wordy  quirks,  in 
quibbles,  and  in  quodlibets,  and  when  he 
gives  birth  to  a  great  thought,  as  he  some- 
times does,  he  is  apt  to  overlay  it  with 
words,  to  smother  his  Venus,  as  it  were, 


under  the  weight  of  her  ribbons,  her  laces, 
her  velvets,  and  her  furbelows,  till  the 
poor  beauty  is  scarcely  able  to  waddle 
under  the  mass  of  finery.  A  tone  of  melan- 
choly pervades  his  writings ;  and  as  he 
calls  himself  "the  melancholy  Cowley,"  it 
is  to  be  supposed  that  such  was  the  real 
character  of  his  mind,  as  well  as  of  his 
poems.  In  one  of  his  compositions  he 
asks,  half  ambitiously,  half  despondently  : 

What  shall  I  do  to  be  for  ever  known, 
And  make  the  age  to  come  mine  own  ? 

Posterity,  without  thinking  of  him,  has  re- 
plied, "Nothing!"  He  could  not  accom- 
plish so  great  a  task.  He  was,  however 
much  he  may  have  been  admired  in  his 
own  age,  for  his  age,  and  for  his  age  only. 
He  was  born  in  London  in  1618,  the  son  of 
a  grocer  in  Fleet-street.  He  died  in  1667, 
in  his  forty-ninth  year,  at  his  country  house 
in  Chertsey,  whither  he  had  retired  to  live 
a  life  of  rural  and  philosophic  solitude.  In 
his  youth  and  early  prime  he  was  a  Royalist,. 
involved  in  the  troubles  of  the  Revolution, 
His  first  step  in  life  was  an  appointment  as 
private  secretary  to  Lord  Jermyn,  after- 
wards Earl  of  St.  Alban's,  with  whom  he 
went  to  Paris  in  1646,  his  principal  duty 
being  to  translate  from  secret  cipher  the 
confidential  correspondence  of  the  king  and 
queen.  He  remained  abroad  for  ten  years? 
living  no  one  very  well  knew  how.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  he  returned  to  England, 
ostensibly  to  pursue  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine, which  he  had  studied,  or  feigned  to 
study,  while  on  the  Continent,  but,  in  reality, 
it  is  supposed,  to  report  the  state  of  affairs 
in  England  to  the  exiled  royal  family  and 
their  friends  in  Paris.  On  the  death  of 
Cromwell,  and  the  subsequent  restoration 
of  Charles  the  Second,  he  expected  to  ob- 
tain the  mastership  of  the  Savoy,  which  it 
appears  had  been  .promised  to  him  by 
Charles  the  First  and  by  Charles  the 
Second.  But  Charles  the  Second  forgot 
him,  as  he  did  so  many  other  friends,, 
though  some  tardy  and  inefficient  amend?, 
were  made  for  his  zealous  services  by  the 
grant  of  a  beneficial  lease  of  the  queen's 
lands  at  Chertsey.  Here  he  wrote  poems, 
and  cultivated  flowers  and  vegetables,  but, 
having  overheated  himself  at  haymaking 
in  one  of  his  own  fields,  he  caught  a  violent 
cold,  of  which  he  died.  All  the  minor  poets 
and  litterateurs  of  the  day  rushed  into  print^ 
and  sang  odes  and  elegies  in  praise  of  the 
"  incomparable"  writer  who  had  departed. 
And  oblivion,  stealing  silently  over  his 
memory,  left  him,  like  others  as  great  or 
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greater,  to  the  antiquarians  of  literature, 
a  mere  name,  with  the  vaguest  of  memories 
attached  to  it.  The  late  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
in  a  memorable  speech  in  parliament,  ex- 
humed from  the  musty  towers  where  Cow- 
ley's  poems  slumber  undisturbed,  a  very 
beautiful  aud  striking  passage,  which,  with 
a  faint  twinkle,  will  doubtless  tend  to  pre- 
serve his  memory  as  long  as  books  of 
poetical  extracts  continue  to  be  published. 
The  poet  speaks  of  a  period  of  national 
peril,  of  impending  civil  strife,  and  of  a 
deed  unperpetrated  that,  if  perpetrated, 
would  be  one  of  national  disgrace  : 

Come  the  eleventh  plague  rather  than  this  should  be ! 
Come,  sink  us  rather  in  the  sea ! 
Come  rather  pestilence,  and  mow  us  down ! 
Come  God's  sword  rather  than  our  own ; 
Let  rather  Roman  come  again, 
Or  Saxon,  Norman,  or  the  Dane. 
In  all  the  bonds  we  ever  bore, 
We  groaned,  we  sighed,  we  wept — we  never  blushed 
before ! 

I  now  arrive  at  the  unpopular  poet.  All 
this  time,  when  these  and  others  of  even  a 
smaller  calibre  appeared  as  large  as  Tritons 
to  the  critical  minnows  of  that  paltry  age, 
one  of  the  greatest  poets  that  England 
ever  produced  was  alive.  The  people 
were  not  great  readers,  and  nobody  knew 
him.  Few  had  ever  heard  of  him.  Those 
who  had  heard  of  him — King  Charles  and 
his  courtiers  among  the  number — shrugged 
their  shoulders  at  mention  of  his  name. 
He  had  mingled  in  politics,  had  made  him- 
self a  power  in  prose  if  not  in  verse,  and 
had,  unluckily  for  his  fortunes,  taken  the 
losing  side.  He  had  been  for  Cromwell 
and  the  Commonwealth,  and  his  fortunes 
had  been  wrecked  by  the  Restoration.  He 
kept  a  little  school  for  day -scholars  in 
Bride- court,  Fleet- street.  He  was  old 
and  blind.  To  speak  of  him,  except 
with  disrespect  as  a  Roundhead  and  a 
bad  subject,  was  to  incur  the  suspicion 
of  the  court  and  of  all  the  fashion- 
able people  who  took  their  tone  from 
it.  He  earned  his  bitter  and  too 
scanty  bread  with  agony  and  tears ;  and 
was  only  too  glad  to  accept  a  very  mean 
and  paltry  dole  from  a  speculative  book- 
seller who  had  faith  in  him  (to  the  extent 
of  five  pounds),  for  a  work  that  has  put 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds 
into  the  pockets  of  the  printers  and  book- 
sellers of  the  last  two  centuries.  The  name  of 
this  poor  unpopular  poet  was  John  Milton. 
Nobody  knew  him  in  his  own  day.  Every- 
body knows  him  in  ours.  His  fame  ex- 
tends wherever  the  English  language  is 
spoken,  and  his  Lycidas,  his  Comus,  his 


Sonnets,  and  his  Paradise  Lost,  are  part  of 
the  mind  and  education  of  every  person  of 
British  blood  or  descent,  who  aspires  to 
hold  the  position  of  a  gentleman  or  a  lady, 
or  to  the  possession  of  ordinary  informa- 
tion on  subjects  of  English  poetry  and 
literature.  Not  to  know  Tom  D'Urfey, 
Katherine  Phillips,  and  Abraham  Cowley, 
the  idols  of  their  time,  is  neither  a  wonder 
nor  a  disgrace  among  well-educated  people. 
Not  to  know  John  Milton  and  his  immortal 
works,  is  to  be  a  dunce  or  an  ignoramus, 
or  at  least  an  exceedingly  illiterate  person. 
Popular  poets  look  to  your  laurels  !  Un- 
popular poets  take  heart  of  grace,  and  gain 
such  satisfaction  as  you  can  from  the  hope 
that  if  this  age  knows  you  not,  a  wiser 
posterity  will  do  you  justice  ! 


A  STARTLING  REPORT. 

A  SINGULAR  adventure  befel  me  during 
the  late  American  war.  I  was  with  Ge- 
neral Blenerhasset  during  the  early  part 
of  his  triumphant  march  through  Georgia, 
but  falling  sick  at  Penaquoddy,  and  being 
unable  any  longer  to  sit  on  my  horse,  I 
and  a  young  German  lieutenant,  named 
Rabenstein,  who  had  been  wounded  in  the 
leg,  were  left  behind,  about  forty  miles 
north  of  Savannah,  at  a  small  farm-house 
belonging  to  an  old  Reb  farmer. 

We  both  felt  down-hearted  enough,  you 
may  imagine,  as  we  heard  the  last  bugle- 
call  of  our  regiment  die  away  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  felt  that  there  we  were  lying 
behind  in  the  backwater,  while  the  stur- 
dier rowers  were  pulling  in  for  the  winning 
post. 

"  Vas  ist  dis  for  a  voonder?"  said  Ra- 
benstein, tapping  his  pipe  viciously  on  the 
sill  of  the  farm  -  house  window.  "  Potz 
hoondred  tausend  and  a  sandbag  over,  ve 
shan't  see  old  Jeff  make  his  last  bow  now.  I 
could  knock  out  my  brains  with  my  crutch 
to  think  of  it.  Sapperment,  everybody  has 
the  luck  but  me.  Never  mind — there's  one 
good  thing — 

They'll  hang  up  Jeff  on  a  sour  apple-tree 
When  they  go  marching  home. 

No  one  to  talk  to  here  but  the  old  man  and 
his  frow,  and  that  sulky  nigger.  I  shall  go 
in  and  hurry  up  the  tea- fixings. ' '  So  saying, 
he  began  to  pound  at  the  bolted  door  by 
no  means  in  the  sweetest  of  tempers,  for 
his  leg  pained  him  a  good  deal  at  times. 
"If  I'd  only  got  my  pistol,"  said  he,  "I 
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be  darned  if  I  wouldn't  blow  in  this  ver- 
dammter  door." 

"  The  old  man's  coming,  I  hear  him 
shuffling,"  I  said,  listening.  "Have  a  little 
patience,  Rabenstcin ;  the  old  couple  are 
deaf,  you  know.  It  is  our  interest  to  keep 
them  civil.  Doucement,  mon  garpon,  dou- 
cement." 

"  You  are  too  civil  to  them  by  half,  cap," 
said  my  young  lieutenant  ;  "I  don't 
like  these  darned  Rebs,  and  I  wouldn't 
trust  them  an  inch  from  mein  nose." 
(Then  he  turned  and  looked  regretfully  up 
the  road.)  "  Ja,  and  there  go  our  brave 
Husaren  immer  forwarts.  Ach,  mein 
Gott !" 

"  I  hear  him  shuffling,"  I  said,  listening 
at  the  keyhole. 

"Shuffle,  shuffle— that's  what  all  the 
darned  Rebs  do.  Here,  open  thou  the  door, 
old  fool !"  and  he  shouted  loud  enough  to 
wake  the  Seven  Sleepers. 

"  Why,  I  declare  I  hear  a  horse's  hoofs," 
I  said,  listening  again. 

"  That's  some  Reb  trick — get  your  pistol 
out,  cap.  They've  got  some  one  hidden 
there."  From  the  very  beginning  we  had 
both  entertained  a  strange  suspicion  of  the 
place. 

At  that  moment  the  door  of  the  farm- 
house flew  open,  and  a  rough-looking  man 
in  a  workman's  dress  came  out,  leading  a 
horse.  He  had  saddle-bags  very  full  of 
something,  he  carried  a  pistol  in  his  belt, 
and  a  horn  was  slung  round  him.  He 
scowled  at  us  as  he  leaped  on  his  horse. 

"  What  have  you  in  those  bags?"  said 
Rabenstein. 

"  What's  that  to  you,  Dutchman  ?"  said 
the  man,  looking  down  at  his  pistols  in  what 
I  almost  thought  was  a  menacing  manner. 
"  Who  chose  you  president  of  these  re- 
gions ?"  And  as  he  said  this  he  struck 
spurs  in  his  horse,  blew  his  horn  loudly, 
and  dashed  down  the  road  leading  to 
Penaquoddy. 

"  A  Reb,  a  verdammter  Reb,  as  sure  as 
a  pig  likes  peaches ;  but  what  could  I  do  ?" 
said  Rabenstein.  "  I  couldn't  stop  him 
without  my  six-shooter;  ach  fiir  meine 
tapfre  Husaren  !" 

Just  then  the  farmer,  a  low  -  looking, 
sour  old  man,  with  a  week's  beard  on 
his  chin,  came  past  us,  and  shielding  his 
eyes  from  the  sun,  stood  staring  down  the 
road. 

"  Who  are  you  looking  for  ?"  I  said : 
"  are  you  expecting  anybody  ?" 

The  old  man's  eyes  twinkled  with  sly 
malice  as  he  turned  slowly  round  and  re- 


plied, "  Looking  to  see  if  my  friends  are 
coming." 

"  Darn  him,  he  means  the  Rebs ;  we 
shall  be  cut  into  mincemeat,"  said  Raben- 
stein. "Now,  look  here,  old  skunk,"  he 
said,  turning  sharp  on  the  astonished  old 
man.  and  laying  his  rough  brown  hand  on 
his  shoulder,  "  we  are  officers  of  the  United 
States  army,  and  we  insist  on  knowing 
who  that  man  was  who  has  just  on  a  big 
bony  horse  trotted  off  so  schnell  ?" 

"  That  man  with  the  saddle-bags  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  That  smart  fellow  with  the  brown  coat 
and  blue-peaked  cap  ?" 

"  Yes,  old  coon." 

"  What  he  that  blew  the  horn  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  What  the  fellow  who  came  out  just 
before  me  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes,  old  Dickerkopf ;  come,  no 
more  sliding  about — answer." 

"  That  P  Why  that's  the  Penaquoddy 
postman,"  said  the  old  man,  exploding  in  a 
cackling  vexatious  laugh ;  "  Wai !  I  reckon 
you  are  the  queerest  Dutchman  I  ever  saw 
in  these  parts." 

"  What,  and  carries  pistols  ?" 

"  Yes,  'bliged  ;  the  roads  are  so  full  now 
with  these  all-fired  thieves,  who  pretend 
to  belong  to  your  army,  and  do  nothing 
but  rob,  and  steal,  and  molest  honest  people 
— hang  them !" 

"  Look  here,  old  cuss,"  said  Raben- 
stein, "  you  keep  a  civil  tongue  in  your  old 
shaky  head,  or  I'll  send  for  a  guard  of 
meine  tapfre  Husaren,  meine  wilde  jager, 
and  have  an  eighteen-pound  shot  tied  to 
your  leg.  Put  a  handle  to  my  name,  if 
you  please ;  my  name  is  Lieutenant  Raben- 
stein." 

I  somehow  caught  the  infection  from 
Rabenstein,  and  began  to  regard  the  old 
couple  with  extreme  suspicion. 

That  night  when  we  went  to  bed  (we 
slept  in  the  same  room)  Rabenstein  broke 
out  again.  All  at  once  he  limped  out  of 
bed. 

"  Storm  and  wetter,"  said  he.  "  Cap, 
I  can't  sleep  here,  nohow.  No,  nohow  I 
can't  fix  it.  There's  some  mischief  up ; 
that  old  coon  is  too  silent.  Look  at  these 
verdammter  cans  (here  he  kicked  a  row  of 
cans  at  one  end  of  the  room)  who  knows 
what  they  are,  perhaps  nitre-glycerine,  or 
picrate  of  potash,  or  some  verdammter 
thing  to  burn  and  blow  us  to  the  moon. 
Then  look  at  this  big  cupboard  here  by  my 
bed,  of  course  locked  by  the  Seven  Sleepers 
of  Cordova,  who  knows  what  it  is — suppose 
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it  leads  to  some  devil's  trap  or  other,  or  to 
some  back-stairs  to  let  the  Rebs  in  on  us 
to  cut  our  throats  venn  ve  schlafen.  Oh 
vere  are  my  tapfre  Husaren  ?" 

"  Don't  make  a  row  with  those  cans, 
now,  at  this  time  of  night,"  said  I. 

"  Oh  no ;  and  be  burnt  in  our  beds.  Zat 
is  goot." 

"  They  are  only  oil-jars." 

"Yes;  and  what  feeds  fire  better  than 
oil  ?" 

"  Well,  if  you  will  be  unreasonable,  throw 
them  out  of  window  at  once,  and  let  me 
go  to  sleep,  there's  a  good  fellow." 

"  I've  a  good  mind  to  set  the  place  alight 
as  a  warning  to  Rebs  how  to  behave  another 
time;  that's  me,  cap." 

"Rabenstein,  I  shall  let  you  do  nothing 
half  so  rash  and  cruel.  You  must  first 
prove  the  oil  was  put  here  for  the  purpose 
of  basting  us." 

But  it  was  all  no  use.  Rabenstein  was 
half  mad  with  suspicion  and  anger. 

Opening  the  window  my  irascible  and 
suspicious  lieutenant  took  two  or  three  of 
the  cans  and  tossed  them  into  the  court- 
yard below.  It  was  no  use  my  trying  to 
restrain  him. 

Presently  a  window  below  opened,  and 
the  old  man  looked  out  and  shouted  up  to  us 
to  stop.  "  Here  I  say,  strangers,"  he  cried, 
"  none  of  those  tricks :  you  are  spilling  all  the 
parafiine  oil  the  carrier  left  here  for  Mr. 
Jackson's  stores  at  Penaquoddy,  and  I'm 
answerable  for  it." 

"Didn't  I  tell  you,"  said  Rabenstein, 
turning  to  me,  then  throwing  out  another 
can,  "he  is  going  to  set  fire  to  the  place, 
and  this  is  to  make  it  go  easy.  He  sent 
for  it." 

"Look  here,  liftenant,"  shouted  the  old 
man,  "  if  you'll  only  let  me  and  my  missus 
dress,  we'll  come  at  once  and  move  those 
oil-jars  as  they  seem  to  kinder  rile  you." 

Contented  with  this  diplomatic  arrange- 
ment, Rabenstein  yielded,  and  presently 
out  the  oil-cans  were  carried  by  the  old 
farmer,  his  wife,  and  his  old  negro. 

"  So  !"  said  Rabenstein,  with  fine  Ger- 
man emphasis,  as  the  last  oil-can  was  taken 
down-stairs,  and  the  door  closed  upon  us. 
"  Nevertheless  I  shall  not  sleep  unless  you 
watch,  cap — we'll  take  it  by  turns." 

The  next  day  after  breakfast  a  sullen 
old  negro,  who  kept  slouching  about  with 
a  short  axe  in  his  hand,  once  more  aroused 
Rabenstein's  suspicions. 

"  First  sign  he  makes  I'll  make  the 
tallest  dead  body  of  that  verdammter 
nigger,  verstehen  sie  ?" 


We  were  out  that  afternoon  sitting  on 
the  grass  in  the  orchard  beyond  the  garden 
smoking  our  cigars,  when  all  at  once  we 
saw  in  the  distance  the  old  farmer  lighting 
a  weed  fire,  the  blue  smoke  of  which  soon 
rose  high  above  the  roof  of  the  farm-house. 
Rabenstein  instantly  seized  his  crutches 
and  hurried  to  the  spot. 

"  Look  here,  thou  old  coon,"  he  shouted, 
"  you  put  out  that  fire,  or  I'll  tie  you  to 
one  of  these  apple-trees,  and  leave  you 
there  all  night.  I  and  the  cap  here  won't 
have  signals  made  to  Reb  bush-whackers, 
nohow,  verstehen  sie  ?" 

"  I  didn't  mean  any  harm,  gentlemen," 
said  the  old  farmer,  reluctantly  raking  out 
the  fire.  "  I  want  to  go  on  smoothly :  we 
ain't  all  thieves  down  here  in  Georgia, 
though  we  may  prefer  Jeff  Davis  to  your 
old  railsplitter." 

"All  I  say  is,  you  put  out  that  fire," 
was  Rabenstein's  only  answer ;  "  we  won't 
have  it,  verstehen  sie  ?" 

We  were  just  dozing  off  after  our  pipe 
and  a  glass  of  cold  monongahela,  when  a 
horrible  noise  aroused  us.  It  was  a  clatter 
as  of  a  hundred  watchmen  springing  their 
rattles  at  once. 

"  That's  another  signal,"  said  Raben- 
stein ;  "  come,  cap,  draw  your  sword,  and 
let's  have  a  shy  at  the  Rebs.  If  we  don't 
frighten  them  a  bit  in  this  darned  place  we 
shall  be  made  mincemeat  of,  I  know,  before 
another  sundown,  verstehen  sie — ach  fiir 
meine  alte  Husaren — wo  sind  sie,  tapfre 
Krieger." 

A  dash  over  a  hedge  soon  brought  us 
into  a  second  orchard,  and  a  little  gap  from 
that  led  into  a  corn-field,  from  whence  the 
noise  proceeded. 

"  Quick, threes  about,"  said  Rabenstein; 
"  now,  cap,  we'll  just  drop  down  on  their 
sentinel  before  the  others  come  up." 

We  were  quickly  round  the  corner  of  a 
stack,  and  there  we  found  the  enemy;  a 
little  brown,  sly  urchin,  who  was  eating  a 
slice  of  yellow  pumpkin-pie  with  one  hand, 
while  with  the  other  he  sprang  a  great, 
flapping,  bird- minder's  wooden  rattle. 

I  laughed,  but  Rabenstein  was  angry  at 
the  mistake.  He  gave  the  boy  a  box  on 
the  ears  and  confiscated  his  rattle. 

That  evening,  at  tea,  over  our  johnny- 
cakes  and  hyson,  the  old  farmer  and  his 
wife  were  most  indignant  at  our  behaviour, 
our  suspicions,  and  more  especially  our 
treatment  of  their  grandchild,  the  valorous 
bird-minder.  They  wanted  to  be  civil, 
they  said,  and  make  the  best  of  the  re- 
verses of  war,  yet  we  still  remained  suspi- 
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cious  and  tyrannical.  If  it  was  to  be  like 
this  they  would  give  up  the  house  to  us, 
fixings  and  all,  and  go  right  away  to  their 
married  daughter  at  Penaquoddy. 

Rabenstein  interrupted  them  by  drawing 
his  six-shooter.  "  I  don't  mean  no  harm," 
he  said,  "  old  folks,  but  if  that  nigger  of 
yours  keeps  loafing  about  behind  my  chair 
with  that  hatchet  of  his,  I'll  put  a  bullet 
in  him  sure  as  there's  scales  on  an  alli- 
gator ;  verstehen,  sie  ?" 

That  night  we  went  to  bed  by  no  means 
reassured.  We  remained  for  an  hour  talk- 
ing, for  the  harvest  moon  was  glowing  like 
a  yellow  lamp  over  the  corn-fields,  and  the 
windows  had  no  blinds.  We  discussed  our 
danger,  and  resolved,  if  surprised,  to  die 
fighting;  for  with  Rabenstein  lame,  and 
myself  still  worse,  escape  on  foot  was  im- 
possible. "  And  if  the  time  does  come,  I'll 
just  keep  my  last  barrel  for  that  old  skunk 
below,"  said  Rabenstein. 

My  sleep  was  first,  and  about  four  o'clock 
I  awoke  and  took  my  place  in  an  old  bee- 
hive chair  by  the  window,  near  my  bed, 
and  opposite  the  locked  cupboard  which 
had  already  roused  my  comrade's  sus- 
picions. 

"  Sapperment,"  he  said,  drowsily,  as  he 
turned  in  between  the  sheets,  "  wie  heiss 
ist  es,  vas  is  dis  for  thoonder,  verstehen 
sie  ?"  and  in  a  minute  or  two  after  his  pipe 
dropped  from  his  mouth  on  the  floor,  and 
he  fell  asleep  murmuring  his  favourite 
lamentation,  "Wo  sind  die  tapfre  Hus- 
aren!" 

There  was  thunder  in  the  air,  and  the 
night  was  oppressively  hot,  the  sky 
black,  sullen,  and  starless.  I  opened  the 
window  and  listened ;  no  sound  but  a 
distant,  uneasy  muttering.  It  must  have 
been  near  daybreak  that,  overcome  with 
fatigue  and  the  thunder  heat,  I  fell  asleep. 
My  dreams  were  unpleasant.  I  dreamt 
the  floor  suddenly  broke  into  a  blaze  under 
my  feet,  and  that  through  the  flames  I  saw 
the  rifles  of  a  whole  rebel  regiment  pointed 
at  us,  while  the  old  farmer  sniggered  in  a 
corner  at  our  discomfiture.  I  awoke  once, 
and  thought  I  heard  the  sound  of  hoofs, 
and  fancied  some  of  the  Reb  cavalry  had 
already  got  upon  our  track.  Then  ]J,  dreamt 
that  the  old  couple  had  poisoned  us,  and  as 
we  lay  writhing  and  helpless  in  the  agonies 
of  death  they  came  to  our  bedside,  and 
with  hideous  faces,  distorted  by  malice  and 
revenge,  taunted  us  with  being  so  easily 
deceived. 

The  sharp,  clear  report  of  a  pistol  awoke 
me.     In  a  moment  I  had  seized  my  sword 


and  roused  Rabenstein.  My  first  thought 
was  that  the  old  man  had  murdered  the 
young  German  as  he  slept,  and  that  the 
next  barrel  was  to  seal  my  fate.  But  I 
was  mistaken ;  the  shot,  I  felt,  directly  I 
was  quite  awake,  must  have  been  fired 
through  the  open  window  at  one  of  us. 

It  was  light  enough  to  see  everything  in 
the  room,  and  as  we  stared  at  each  other, 
uncertain  from  whence  an  assailant  might 
spring  upon  us,  Rabenstein,  with  a  ghostly 
look  of  fixed  horror  that  seemed  to  turn 
his  face  into  stone,  pointed  to  the  cup- 
board door.  Yes,  there  from  beneath  it 
was  creeping  out  a  winding  stream  of 
thick  crimson  blood,  which,  in  a  moment, 
widened  over  the  floor  almost  to  our  very 
feet. 

"  Some  one  has  been  murdered  there,"  I 
said,  and  I  flew  at  the  door,  and  tried  to 
break  it  open  with  my  heavy  cavalry  sabre. 
There  was  a  crash  within  as  of  some  one 
falling,  but  no  reply  to  our  cries.  Raben- 
stein, always  more  hot  and  excitable  than 
myself,  solved  the  question  in  a  prompt 
way.  Placing  his  revolver  to  the  keyhole, 
he  blew  the  door  open  with  a  single  shot. 

In  a  moment  we  dragged  down  the  planks 
and  beheld,  not  a  man  weltering  in  his  blood, 
but  a  great  broken  bottle  of  preserved 
red  currants,  which,  newly  corked,  had 
fermented  with  the  heat,  and  had  exploded 
in  the  alarming  manner  I  have  described. 
The  flowing  red  juice  under  the  door  might 
have  alarmed  persons  with  less  reason  to 
be  suspicious  than  ourselves. 

"Vas  ist  dis  for  a  voonder?"  said  Ra- 
benstein, still  unconvinced,  and  poking 
among  the  bottle  of  preserves  with  the 
point  of  his  sword. 

We  got  rarely  laughed  at  when  we  told 
the  story  the  next  morning  to  the  old 
farmer  and  his  wife,  and  from  that  time 
till  the  day  we  left,  about  three  weeks 
afterwards,  to  join  our  regiment,  we  lived 
in  great  harmony  with  the  old  couple, 
whom  we  found,  the  moment  our  suspicions 
were  dispelled,  and  we  could  see  facts  by 
the  clear  light  of  common  sense,  to  be  the 
most  harmless  people  in  the  world. 


THAT  STATE  OF  LIFE. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

WHEN  John  Miles  reached  home  on  Satur- 
day afternoon,  he  found  that  a  poor  woman 
in  a  distant  part  of  the  parish  lay  dying, 
and  had  sent  more  than  once  to  ask  for 
him,  'Liza  was  much  put  out  at  her  master's 
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setting  off  without  his  dinner,  which,  as 
she  said,  was  "just  done  to  a  turn,"  in  ex- 
pectation of  his  arrival,  and  would  be  "  all 
spiled  by  the  time  he  come  back."  The 
joint,  however,  had  time  to  get  cold,  and  to 
accrue  parsley  unto  itself  before  he  re- 
ttirned.  The  poor  woman  begged  him  to 
remain  and  read  to  her,  and  he  did  so,  until 
all  was  over.  Saddened  in  spirit,  and  weary- 
in  body,  at  last  he  got  home  shortly  before 
eight,  and  broke  his  fast.  Then  he  washed 
and  dressed  himself,  knowing  that  even  in 
such  an  emergency  as  the  present,  it  be- 
hoved him  to  regard  appearances  before 
seeking  an  interview  with  Sir  Andrew  and 
Lady  Herriesson.  After  seeing  to  some 
necessary  matters  connected  with  his  duties 
for  the  morrow,  he  started  to  walk  up  to 
the  great  house. 

Ten  o'clock  was  striking  as  he  reached  it. 

At  the  hall-door  stood  a  fly,  with  two 
reeking  horses ;  and  John  was  informed 
that  Sir  Andrew  was  particularly  engaged 
with  some  strangers,  who  had  just  ar- 
rived. 

"  Never  mind,"  persisted  John.  "  Let  Sir 
Andrew  or  her  ladyship  know  that  I  am 
here,  and  must  see  one  or  other  of  them  on 
most  urgent  business." 

He  was  at  once  admitted. 

In  the  library,  with  his  back  to  the  fire, 
his  arrogant  face  purple  with  excitement, 
his  short  thick  grey  hair  bristling,  as  it 
seemed,  from  the  same  cause,  over  his 
narrow  little  head,  stood  Sir  Andrew.  Op- 
posite him  were  Lowndes  Cartaret  and  Mr. 
Forbes.  Lady  Herriesson  was  in  an  arm- 
chair. She  was  more  mildly  affected  than 
her  lord  by  Lowndes's  extraordinary  state- 
ment, but  she  moaned  and  shook  her  head, 
and  feebly  echoed  Sir  Andrew  from  time 
to  time.  The  young  man  had  told  his  story 
as  succinctly  as  possible  ;  but  his  story  was 
not  the  whole  truth.  He  had  decided  that 
it  was  unnecessary  to  state  in  what  capacity 
Miss  Pomeroy  had  been  an  inmate  of  Beck- 
worth  House.  He  glided  over  her  introduc- 
tion there,  stating  that  "  she  was  kind 
enough  to  make  herself  of  use"  to  his 
mother  in  reading,  and  various  other  ways. 
It  was  not  his  object  to  wound  the  Her- 
riesson pride,  and  set  them  in  antagonism 
to  himself.  Sir  Andrew  managed  to  con- 
tain himself,  until  Lowndes  reached  the 
climax  of  his  narrative.  Then  he  burst 
forth  : 

"  Damnation,  sir  !  with  the  curate  ?  The 
curate  of  this  parish  ?  It's  impossible  !  I 
say  it's  impossible !" 

"  Quite  impossible !"    murmured    Lady 


Herriesson.  "  And  on  Thursday  morning  ? 
And  this  is  Saturday  night !  .  .  .  The  man 
has  been  away,  certainly,  but — oh  !  it's  not 
possible  !" 

"  All  I  know,  Sir  Andrew,  is  the  fact 
that  Miss  Pomeroy  left  my  mother's  roof, 
under  the  protection  of  some  one  whom 
my  mother  believed  to  be  the  curate  of  this 
place,  and  who  came  with  the  avowed  in- 
tention of  restoring  her  to  your  care.  When 
I  learnt  from  Mr.  Forbes  that  you  had 
heard  nothing  of  her,  I  resolved  to  lose  no 
time  in  placing  you  in  possession  of  these 
facts." 

"  We  are  very  much  indebted  to  you  for 
all  the  trouble  you  have  taken  in  this  pain- 
ful business,  Mr.  Cartaret, "  said  Sir  An- 
drew, pompously. 

"  Impossible  to  say  how  much  indebted 
we  are,"  came  from  the  folds  of  Lady  Her- 
riesson's  handkerchief,  which  she  held  to 
her  eyes. 

"  I  can't  believe  it  yet,"  continued  the 
baronet.  ' '  But  by  Heaven,  if  it  turns  out  to 
be  true,  I'll  strip  his  gown  off  his  back.  I'll 
set  the  bishop  on  him,  as  sure  as  his  name 
is  Miles.  If  her  going  off  like  this  has 
been  a  blind  of  his  to  make  Lady  Her- 
riesson and  me  consent  to  a  marriage " 

"Have  you  any  reason  to  suspect  that 
such  was  ....  was  Miss  Pomeroy's  wish  ? 
that  she  fancied  this  fellow  Miles  at  all  ?" 
interrupted  Lowndes.  The  question  was 
not  lost  upon  Mr.  Forbes,  who,  in  the 
journey  down,  had  noted  many  indications 
of  the  real  nature  of  the  young  man's  in- 
terest in  the  case. 

"  No  .  .  .  weE,  I'm  fairly  puzzled  ...  I 
don't  know  what  to  say.  She  was  always 
going  to  the  village,  pretending  it  was  to 
visit  the  poor.  I  taxed  her,  one  day  that 
we  had  a  discussion,  with  carrying  on  a 
flirtation  with  the  curate,  but  she  denied 
that  she  ever  met  him,  except  accidentally, 
for  a  minute  or  two,  and,  by  Jove  !  she 
would  not  have  denied  it  if  it  had  been 
true.  She  liked  doing  that  sort  of  thing. 
The  rascal  must  have  got  round  her  in 
some  extraordinary  way,  if  it  is  so  ...  I'll 
send  down  to  the  village,  and  see  if  he  is 
returned." 

His  hand  was  on  the  bell,  when  the 
groom  of  the  chambers  entered,  and  an- 
nounced that  the  Reverend  Mr.  Miles  was 
below. 

"D — n  it,  Forbes,"  cried  Sir  Andrew, 
turning  to  the  lawyer,  "  this  looks  as  if  it 
were  true  !  Show  him  in  instantly." 

John  had  never  yet  felt  at  his  ease  in  the 
great  house.  Less  than  ever  did  he  do  so 
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as  he  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  drawing- 
room  that  night.  He  met  four  antagonistic 
faces  directed  towards  him,  and  two  of 
them  were  unknown  to  him.  John  glanced 
at  the  lawyer,  and  felt  that  this  stranger, 
whoever  he  might  be,  was  scrutinising  him 
keenly.  He  turned  to  the  younger  man, 
and,  though  by  no  means  favourably  im- 
pressed, experienced  that  kind  of  unplea- 
sant fascination  which  compels  one  to  look 
again.  Lowndes  stuck  his  glass  in  his  eye, 
and  "  took  stock  "  of  the  curate,  from  his 
rubicund  face  down  to  his  large,  well- 
rubbed  hands  (which  Lowndes  knew  must 
be  smelling  of  yellow  soap),  and  thence  to 
his  capacious  feet.  John  had  walked  fast, 
and  was  warm.  Lowndes  derived  infinite 
satisfaction  from  a  careful  survey  of  the 
rival  before  him.  The  contrast  between 
the  two  was  curious.  One  might  be  likened 
to  an  impudent  supercilious  terrier,  who 
regards  the  world  disparagingly ;  the  other 
to  an  ungainly  shepherd's  dog,  whose 
fidelity  and  watchfulness  wear  but  a  sorry 
coat. 

"  It  isn't  possible,"  said  Lowndes  to  him- 
self, as  he  curled  the  ends  of  his  moustache, 
"that  she  can  care  for  a  fellow  like  that." 
But  before  the  interview  was  over,  another 
voice  had  replied,  "  He  has  that  within 
him  which  you  have  not.  She  respects 
him :  she  cannot  respect  you.  Therefore, 
to  such  an  one  as  she  even  this  is  possible, 
that  she  should  marry  a  fellow  with  a  nose 
like  a  lobster,  who  doesn't  know  what 
the  devil  to  do  with  his  hands  and  his 
feet!" 

The  proceedings  opened  thus.  The  door 
had  scarcely  closed  behind  Miles  before  Sir 
Andrew  shouted  out,  "  Well,  sir !  what 
have  you  come  here  to  say,  eh  ?" 

John  glanced  at  the  strangers.  "  What 
I  have  to  say,  Sir  Andrew,  must  be  said 
privately  to  you  and  Lady " 

"  Oh,  never  mind  these  gentlemen,  sir. 
They  are  friends  of  mind,  and  you  arrive 
very  opportunely  to  confront  them,  and  to 
meet  their  charge,  if  you  can.  Shall  I 
tell  you  what  they  say,  sir  ?  That  Miss 
Pomeroy's  evasion  from  this  house  is  your 
doing." 

"  It  is  untrue,"  replied  John,  simply. 

"  Pardon  me,  Sir  Andrew ;  there  is  no 
proof — we  did  not  advance  that,"  said 
Forbes. 

"  Well,  then  that  you  induced  her  to 
leave  Beckworth  House  with  you  two  days 
ago." 

"  That  is  true.  I  am  here  to  tell  you  so." 

"  Oh  !  you  are,  are  you  ?    You  confess  it, 


then  ?    And  where  the  devil  has  she  been 
ever  since?" 

"  Under  my  aunt,  Mrs.  Hicks's,  roof  at 
Salisbury." 

"  And  why  were  we  not  apprised  of  the 
fact  before?" 

"  Well,  the  truth  is,  Miss  Pomeroy  de- 
stroyed both  a  telegram  and  a  letter  that  I 
wrote  to  Lady  Herriesson  on  Thursday.  I 
only  learnt  this  last  night." 

"  I  don't  believe  it.  I  don't  believe  one 
word  of  it.  Why  the  devil,  sir,  did  you 
take  her  to  any  aunt  of  yours,  instead  of 
bringing  her  here  ?  It  is  a  plant.  I  see 
the  whole  thing  now.  I  believe  you  knew 
where  she  was  all  along.  You  thought, 
after  all  this  scandal,  that  we  should  be 
only  too  glad  to  consent  to  her  marrying 
any  one — even  a  fellow  like  you.  But 
you'll  find  yourself  mistaken,  sir.  I  look 
upon  you  as  an  unmitigated  rascal,  and  I 
shall  put  the  bishop  in  possession  of  all  the 
facts  of  the  case  to-morrow." 

"  You  are  disgracing  yourself,  Sir  An- 
drew," said  John,  who  grew  more  and 
more  self-possessed  as  the  baronet's  rage 
increased — "  you  are  disgracing  yourself 
far  more  than  you  can  injure  me  by  your 
unwarrantable  suspicions.  When  I  left 
this,  on  Monday,  I  knew  as  little  where 
Miss  Pomeroy  was  as  yourself.  I  followed 
up  a  slight  clue  till  I  found  her,  under  cir- 
cumstances which  made  it  very  advisable 
that  she  should  be  removed  at  once  to  other 
keeping." 

"  You  own  it !  Upon  my  life,  sir,  your 
coolness  is  amazing  !  As  if  Mrs.  Cartaret's, 
of  Beckworth  (whom  I  know  well,  by 
name),  was  not  better  than  any  Mrs. 
Hicks's  !  Miss  Pomeroy  disgraced  herself, 
and  has  caused  Lady  Herriesson  great 
anxiety  by  her  conduct ;  but  the  refuge 
she  sought  was  at  least  respectable.  At 
any  rate,  with  Mrs.  Cartaret  she  was  under 
good  protection." 

"  I  am  afraid,  very  far  from  it,"  said 
John,  quietly. 

Lowndes  bit  his  lip.  Before  he  could 
speak,  Sir  Andrew  exclaimed  : 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  sir  ? 
Come,  I  insist  upon  your  speaking.  JSTo 
prevarications. ' ' 

"  I  will  tell  you  what  I  mean,  Sir  An- 
drew. I  found  Miss  Pomeroy  made  the 
subject  of  coarse  jokes  from  rail  way- guards 
and  servants,  owing  to  Mr.  Cartaret's  atten- 
tions, a  young  man,  apparently,  of  very  lax 
principles,  whom  it  is  not  good  for  any  girl's 
name  to  be  coupled  with." 

"  Oh  !  indeed  ?  Well,  tliis  is  Mr.  Cartaret. 
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If  you  have  anything  further  to  say  about 
him,  except  what  you  have  gathered  from 
the  low  gossip  of  servants,  perhaps  you  will 
be  good  enough  to  say  it  to  his  face." 

The  two  young  men  looked  at  each  other 
fixedly  for  a  moment.  John  would  not 
have  been  human  had  not  a  pang  of  bitter 
jealousy  shot  across  his  heart  as  his  eye 
fell  upon  the  carelessly  graceful  lines  of 
Lowndes's  figure.  He  leaned  against  the 
mantelpiece,  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  his 
legs  crossed.  John  sighed.  It  was  but  an 
instant.  He  recovered  himself;  and  with- 
out betraying  surprise  at  the  announce- 
ment, said,  calmly  : 

"  Noj  I  have  nothing  to  add,  except  this, 
that  Miss  Pomeroy  left  Beckworth,  at  last, 
by  Mrs.  Cartaret's  desire.  I  had  urged 
her  returning  here ;  but  in  vain.  When 
Mrs.  Cartaret  insisted  upon  her  leaving, 
therefore,  I  induced  her  to  accept  my 
aunt's  protection  until  some  plan  for  her 
future  can  be  decided  on." 

"  And,  on  your  oath,  as  a  clergyman," 
said  Sir  Andrew,  in  his  most  magisterial 
voice,  "have  you  no  hope  that  such  a 
'  plan  for  the  future '  may  be  her  accept- 
ance of  beggary  and  a  curate's  cottage,  eh  ? 
On  your  oath,  sir,  have  you  or  have  you 
not  tried  to  persuade  Miss  Pomeroy  to 
marry  you  ?" 

His  unfortunate  trick  of  colouring  up  to 
the  roots  of  his  hair  was  never  more  dis- 
tressing to  John  than  at  that  moment. 
After  an  instant's  hesitation  he  said : 

"  Most  men  would  decline  to  answer 
your  question,  Sir  Andrew ;  but  I  shall  not 
do  so.  Yes,  I  have  asked  Miss  Pomeroy  to 
be  my  wife ;  and,  in  spite  of  discourage- 
ment, the  dearest  hope  of  my  life  still  is, 
that  she  may  one  day  consent  to  be  mine. 
I  have  done  nothing  underhand.  Although 
I  have  loved  her  for  years,  I  should  never 
have  dreamt  of  speaking  to  her,  but  for  her 
leaving  home  as  she  did.  That  altered  the 
case.  I  spoke  to  her  for  the  first  time  last 
night,  after  she  told  me  she  was  resolutely 
determined  not  to  return  here.  I  do  not 
think  myself  called  upon  to  repeat  what 
passed.  I  have  told  you  straightforwardly 
what  my  hopes  are,  that  you  may  not 
accuse  me  of  deception.  She  has  a  home 
with  my  aunt  for  as  long  as  she  likes  to 
remain  there." 

"  Your  candour  is  really  refreshing,  Mr. 
Miles.  Well,  at  least  now,  we  know  what 
we  are  about,  and  whom  we  have  got  to  deal 
with !"  Sir  Andrew's  rage  was  at  white 
heat.  He  no  longer  flung  his  words  about 
wildly,  but  spoke  with  a  concentrated  es- 


sence of  venom.  "  I  am  glad  you  have 
made  this  last  admission,  sir.  It  is  the 
only  word  of  truth  you  have  spoken  for  the 
last  quarter  of  an  hour,  I  believe.  I  have  no 
doubt  that,  under  cover  of  your  cloth,  you 
have  got  an  influence  over  this  girl,  until 
she  has  consented  to  complete  her  disgrace 
by  marrying  you.  Now  look  here  :  you 
think  this  will  be  a  very  fine  thing  for  you, 
I  suppose ;  that,  when  the  thing  is  done,  I 
shall  relent,  and  make  a  provision  for  any 
brats  you  may  have  :  you  will  find  yourself 
utterly  mistaken.  Miss  Pomeroy  has  no 
claims  of  any  sort  upon  me.  If  she  chooses 
to  marry  you,  or  the  groom,  she  may.  She 
shall  never  have  one  farthing  of  my  money, 
if  I  can  help  it." 

"  I  am  very  sure  she  would  not  accept 
it,"  said  John,  at  last  warming.  "I  shall 
not  stoop  to  deny  anything  you  please  to 
say,  Sir  Andrew.  It  is  useless  to  argue 
with  a  man  in  your  condition  of  mind,  and 
who  forgets  himself,  as  a  gentleman,  so  far 
as  to  use  the  language  you  do.  There  is 
Miss  Pomeroy 's  address  "  (he  laid  a  paper 
on  the  table).  "  She  desired  me  to  beg 
that  you  would  not  go  to  her,  as  she  was 
resolved  not  to  return  here  ;  but  about  that 
you  will  act  as  you  think  fit.  Good  even- 
ing, Lady  Herriesson." 

And  without  waiting  for  another  word 
from  Sir  Andrew,  he  strode  to  the  door, 
passed  through  the  vast  dimly-lit  hall,  and 
out,  down  a  flight  of  steps,  into  the  dark- 
ness. Poor  John  Miles!  He  was  but 
meeting  with  that  reward  which  so  often 
attends  the  purest  and  noblest  actions  iu 
life  —  misconstruction  and  ingratitude  on 
all  sides. 

What  happened  at  Mortlands,  after 
John  had  left,  was  this.  Lady  Herriesson, 
after  feebly  moaning  that  she  always 
thought  so,  that  she  never  had  had  a  good 
opinion  of  Mr.  Miles  since  that  sermon  of 
his  about  the  Prodigal  Son,  which  Maud 
admired,  and  which  she  thought  so  shock- 
ing and  subversive  ;  Lady  Herriesson 
roused  herself  to  the  exigence  of  things 
present,  and  ordered  supper  for  her  guests. 
Sir  Andrew  said  of  course  Mr.  Cartaret 
would  not  think  of  leaving  Mortlands  that 
night  ?  and  the  common  act  of  hospitality 
was  gladly  accepted.  Lowndes  had  every 
desire  to  ingratiate  himself  with  his  hosts ; 
and  when  he  so  willed  it,  no  one  could  be 
more  agreeable.  The  groom  of  the  chambers 
showed  him  his  room,  that  he  might  wash 
his  hands  ;  but  apparently,  Mr.  Forbes  was 
not  as  particular  about  his  (has  not  the 
law  always  clean  hands  ?)  ;  or  else  it  was 
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that  lie  wished  to  say  a  word  to  Sir  An- 
drew in  private.  I  presume  he  gave  the 
baronet  the  benefit  of  his  guess  as  to  the 
nature  of  Lowndes's  interest  in  this  matter, 
and  that  he  pointed  out  what  a  golden 
solution  to  the  difficult  question,  What  was 
to  become  of  the  young  lady  now  ?  such  a 
marriage  as  this  would  be.  Sir  Andrew's 
shrewdness,  unassisted,  would  hardly  have 
prepared  him  to  receive  without  surprise 
the  confidence  that  was  made  to  him  later 
in  the  evening.  For  Lowndes  felt  driven 
by  John  Miles's  words  to  avow  himself  in 
a  way  that  he  had  never  dreamt  of  doing 
when  he  entered  the  house. 

"  After  the  things  Mr.  Miles  thought  fit 
to  say,  Sir  Andrew,  it  is  due  to  myself  and 
to  you,  that  I  should  speak." 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Cartaret,"  said  Sir  An- 
drew, blandly,  "  I  assure  you  I  don't  attach 
the  smallest  importance  to  the  lies  that 
fellow  chose  to  utter." 

"  They  were  not  altogether  lies,  Sir  An- 
drew. I  dare  say  he  heard  that  gossip,  and 
I  want  to  explain  it  to  you.  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  I  have  been  a  loose  fish " 

"  Oh,  we  all  have — all  have  in  our  time  ! 
what  -of  that  ?  Wild  oats,  eh  ?"  but  the 
baronet  had  gathered  unto  himself,  in  the 
course  of  years,  such  a  harvest  of  respecta- 
bility, that  it  was  hard  to  believe  in  the 
crop  to  which  he  referred. 

"  The  fact  is,  I  admire  Miss  Pomeroy 
more  than  any  girl  I  have  ever  seen.  I 
have  never  thought  of  marriage,  to  tell  you 
the  honest  truth,  till  now.  And  I  certainly 
should  not  have  spoken  to  you  on  the 
subject  at  present,  feeling  as  I  do,  quite 
ignorant  of  what  her  sentiments  towards 
me  are,  but  that  I  have  been  in  a  measure 
forced  into  this,  as  you  see.  After  what 
has  been  said,  I  wish  you  to  understand, 
Sir  Andrew,  that  my  hope  is,  sooner  or 
later,  to  persuade  Miss  Pomeroy  to  become 
my  wife." 

Sir  Andrew  held  out  his  hand. 

"  Spoken  like  a  gentleman,  Mr.  Cartaret. 
I  can  only  say  that  Lady  Herriesson  and 


I  wish  you  every  success  with  this  very 
wilful  girl.  Her  conduct,  which  has  been 
the  cause  of  such  grief  to  Lady  Herriesson, 
could  hardly  have  justified  us,  I  candidly 
own,  in  expecting  her  to  make  so  excellent 
a  match;  but  she  is  so  eccentric,  one  doesn't 
know  what  she  may  do.  She  refused  one 
of  the  greatest  matches  in  the  county  just 
before  she  went  off.  No  arguing  with  her 
— as  obstinate  as  a  mule  !  However,  now, 
I  should  hope,  in  fact  I  have  little  doubt, 
she  will  see  the  necessity,  in  the  position  in 
which  she  has  placed  herself,  of — of — ac- 
cepting you." 

Lowndes  could  hardly  help  smiling, 
thoroughly  in  earnest  though  he  was. 

"  No,  Sir  Andrew.  It  is  because  I  feel 
sure  she  will  not  accept  me  from  necessity, 
that  I  mean  to  ask  her.  I  propose  to  go  to 
Salisbury  to-morrow." 

Sir  Andrew  warmly  approved  of  "striking 
the  iron  while  it  is  hot,"  as  he  called  it.  The 
baronet  was  to  follow  him  the  next  morn- 
ing ;  it  being  judged  wiser  that  Lowndes 
should  have  his  interview  with  Maud  be- 
fore her  step-father's  arrival.  None  of  the 
party  from  the  great  house  were  at  church 
that  morning.  In  the  afternoon  the  dog- 
cart drove  Lowndes  to  the  station,  to  meet 
the  only  Sunday  up-train. 
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BOOK  II. 
CHAPTER  I.    THE  LEADERS  ABROAD. 

Now,  shifting  the  scene  to  Madeira,  to 
that  enchanting  sanatorium,  where  the  ge- 
raniums line  the  very  roadside,  and  people 
disdain  to  pluck  Tom  Thumbs,  as  being 
common  as  daisies,  we  find  the  Leader 
family  installed,  if  not  in  the  finest,  cer- 
tainly in  the  dearest  house  of  the  place.  For 
the  Leaders  were  chiefs  of  that  large  class 
in  the  world  who,  though  the  richest,  get 
the  worst  value  ;  who,  even  when  they  do 
get  value,  find  it  has  no  great  effect.  In 
short,  they  do  not  recognise  the  truth, 
that  money  alone  will  not  do  —  it  must  be 
supported  by  a  certain  moral  force  of  cha- 
racter. 

Mrs.  Leader  was  determined  to  get  on, 
determined  to  revenge  herself  for  those 
cruel  privations,  for  that  precious  time 
lost  when  they  were  in  humble  life,  and 
she  was  resolved  to  use  all  means  that  she 
possessed  to  gain  every  advantage.  Alas  ! 
how  she  envied  Lady  Tallman,  waiting 
there  for  her  husband,  the  ease  with  which 
she  procured  everything.  In  fact,  every- 
thing was  procured  for  her,  and  came  to 
her  ;  while  poor  Mrs.  Leader  had  infinite 
labour  to  insure  the  regular  attentions, 
courtesies,  &c.  Accordingly,  in  that  beauti- 
ful English  hospital  she  pursued  as  many 
and  elaborately  fashionable  plans  as  though 
she  were  in  London  itself.  Fancy  a  patient 
in  a  hospital  eager  to  know  other  patients  of 
rank  in  the  different  wards  !  She  was  always 
eager,  questing.  Somebody  must  intro- 
duce her  ;  and  then,  as  from  a  revolver  or 
mitrailleuse,  she  poured  shot  and  bullet, 
dinner  after  dinner,  and  showers  of  atten- 
tion. They  had  taken  a  fine  house,  with 


bad  furniture,  then  had  got  over  furniture 
from  England;  from  the  same  place  had 
come  a  staff  of  servants,  and  from  France  a 
chef  of  magnitude  and  cost.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  lady  of  quality  who  had  kindly 
superintended  the  furnishing  of  Leaders- 
fort,  and  who  had  thus  virtually  received 
commission  from  the  tradespeople  she 
patronised,  in  the  shape  of  credit  and 
bargains  for  herself,  so  now  the  supplying 
of  these  present  aids  was  confided  to 
various  persons  of  honour,  with  whom  she 
was  anxious  to  curry  favour ;  some  of 
whom  were  vastly  amused,  and  even  said, 
"  Why  on  earth  should  she  ask  me — I 
hardly  know  the  woman  ?"  but,  neverthe- 
less, went  about  the  task  with  great  satis- 
faction. For  it  was  patronage,  and  hu- 
man nature  never  objects  to  patronage  or 
power. 

Mr.  Leader,  good,  amiable  little  gentle- 
man, saw  all  these  wonderful  proceedings 
going  on  about  him,  and  tried  protests  in 
his  own  amiable  and  even  pettish  way. 
"  This  is  all  absurd,  and  very  foolish,  my 
dear.  We  can't  afford  it,  if  it  goes  on. 
What  good  will  all  this  do  us  ?  These  fine 
people  don't  care  for  us  one  bit  more." 

But  Mrs.  Leader  would  put  on  her  sweet 
smile,  and  murmur,  "What  are  we  to  do 
with  your  daughter  ?  It  is  our  duty  to 
make  every  exertion  to  establish  her  well. 
She  is  your  daughter,  you  know,  and  I  am 
bound  to  do  everything  for  her." 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  but  not  to  be  extrava- 
gant, wasting  money  this  way." 

Again  she  shook  her  head  sweetly. 
"  Outlay  of  this  sort  is  the  best  invest- 
ment in  the  world.  When  she  is  married 
to  a  marquis's  son  you  will  never  give  me 
credit  for  all  I  have  done,  and  all  I  have 
borne.  That  will  all  be  forgotten." 

"  Yes ;  but  if  we  are  half  ruined  in  the 
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mean  time!  Besides,  she  doesn't  want 
marquises'  sons ;  she  is  a  good,  amiable 
girl,  and  I'd  sooner  see  her  married  to  a 
respectable,  sensi-fole  man,  without  a  handle 
to  his  name,  who  would  make  her  happy." 

At  this  point  of  the  dialogue — one  that 
repeated  itself  regularly  at  intervals — the 
sweet  and  resigned  face  of  Mrs.  Leader 
would  disappear,  and  with  a  certain  glibness 
and  sharpness  she  would  decree  the  cloture 
of  that  session. 

"Let  us  say  no  more  about  it,  dear. 
You  have  lived  so  long  among  those  old 
musty  law  books,  you  haven't  got  rid  of 
the  associations  yet.  You  will  make  a 
very  good  country  gentleman,  dear,  but 
you'll  never  be  a  man  of  the  world.  Don't 
talk  any  more,  dear,  or  you'll  worry  me." 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Mrs.  Leader 
had  two  sides  to  her  character.  By  some 
spectators  she  would  be  set  down  as  a 
very  foolish,  ridiculous  woman,  by  others 
she  would  be  looked  upon  with  a  sort  of 
reverence,  as  charming,  with  such  a  sweet 
manner,  and  so  clever  in  getting  on  !  She 
certainly  deserved  any  little  honours  or 
tricks  she  marked  in  the  game  of  society 
she  was  playing,  for  she  purchased  them 
at  a  vast  expense  of  money  and  assiduity. 
Thus,  when  the  grand  bazaar,  for  the 
families  of  some  Portuguese  sailors  who 
had  been  wrecked  on  the  coast,  was  got 
up  by  a  number  of  ladies,  it  was  amazing 
what  exei'tions  in  the  noble  cause  of  charity 
were  made  by  this  good  lady.  She  was 
asked  for  contributions  in  work,  &c.,  like 
other  noble  ladies  of  the  island ;  but  offered, 
instead,  to  supply  money — hard  cash.  Mr. 
Leader  would  write  a  cheque.  The  Countess 
Palayo,  the  governor's  wife,  took  a  chief 
part,  and  Mrs.  Leader's  unwearied  servility 
to  this  lady  was  something  amazing.  On 
the  evening  of  the  bazaar  she  returned 
laden  with  elegant  rubbish,  which  all  the 
world  over  forms  the  stock-in-trade  of  such 
salerooms.  The  climax  was  reached  when 
the  countess,  gratified  by  such  support, 
bethought  her  of  a  rather  trumpery  fan, 
which  she  seemed  to  convey  had  been  given 
to  her  by  Her  Majesty  of  Portugal.  And 
this  treasure  she,  as  it  were,  put  up  to  a 
sort  of  private  auction.  Such  a  stimulant 
could  not  be  lost  on  Mrs.  Leader,  who, 
with  a  bold  bid  of  fifty  pounds,  was  allowed 
to  secure  the  prize.  She  was  very  grateful 
to  the  Countess  Palayo  for  giving  her  the 
preference.  Again,  Mr.  Leader,  looking 
at  the  pile  of  useless  goods  that  encum- 
bered their  rooms,  made  a  grumbling  pro- 
test :  "  So  foolish — will  do  us  no  good  in 


the  world;"  but  was,  of  course,  summarily 
disposed  of  in  the  old  way. 

Among  the  friends  with  whom  they  had 
made  acquaintance  in  the  island,  was  a  Ge- 
neral Fountain — with  his  daughter  Maria — 
who  was  brother  to  the  present  Lord  Sea- 
man. Louisa  Mary,  Countess  of  Seaman,  was 
a  woman  of  vast  fashion — one  of  the  powers 
of  the  mode.  Indeed,  so  powerful,  that  a 
pleasant  friend  had  likened  her  to  a  railway 
pointsman ;  for  she  stood  in  a  lofty  signal- 
box  overlooking  all  the  intersecting  or  con- 
verging lines  of  fashionable  traffic,  and 
by  merely  touching  a  lever,  could  turn 
some  humble  luggage -train  in  upon  the 
grand  gauge,  where  the  glorious  expresses 
travelled,  or  shunt  them  off  altogether.  To 
this  lady,  even  though  afar  off,  the  eyes  of 
Mrs.  Leader  often  turned  fondly,  and  she 
determined  within  herself  that  the  Seaman 
hand  should  ddmit  her  modest  provincial 
waggon  from  an  inglorious  siding  to  the 
main  line.  But  how  ?  There  was  the 
difficulty.  It  almost  seemed  a  specialact 
of  Providence  when  the  general  was  dis- 
covered to  be  at  the  charming  island,  a 
little  threatened  with  consumption.  He 
was  to  be  the  plank  on  which  Mrs.  Leader 
was  to  cross  warily  to  Lady  Seaman.  It 
was  not  difficult,  as  Mrs.  Leader  went 
boldly  and  bluntly  to  work.  She  let  her 
attentions  down  on  them  with  the  force  of 
an  avalanche.  They  were  overwhelmed 
and  swept  away  by  them.  She  took  pos- 
session of  the  sweet  daughter  ;  heaped  her 
with  presents,  and  attentions,  and  wor- 
ship, devising  even  a  pet  name  for  her, 
"  Mysie."  The  general  was  a  stout,  round- 
headed  grey-moustached  old  officer,  plea- 
sant and  agreeable  to  any  one  who  gave 
him  a  good  dinner,  or  paid  similar  atten- 
tions. A  flood  of  English  newspapers 
pursued  the  Leaders  to  these  shores,  and 
the  general  was  never  so  happy  as  when, 
with  glasses  perched  on  the  tip  of  his  nose, 
he  was  poring  over  their  newest  Times. 

He  handed  over  Mysie  without  stint  or 
restraint  to  the  lady  who  so  petted  and 
admired  her.  Mysie  was  really  a  nice, 
good  girl,  a  little  stout,  full  of  good 
humour  and  affection,  and  very  pleasant 
company.  By-and-bye  she  became  Mysi- 
kins.  And  among  the  English  exiles  it 
was  a  common  topic  of  remark  what  a 
sort  of  romantic  affection  existed  between 
the  two,  as  though  they  were  two  girls, 
one  a  little  older  than  the  other  !  Some  of 
the  young  men  reported  having  met  two 
girls  in  broad  straw  hats  of  the  same 
pattern  wandering  on  the  hills.  But  Mrs. 
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Leader,  as  we  have  seen,  was  prepared  to 
admit,  handsomely,  that  she  had  no  claim 
to  good  looks,  but  still  she  had  that  name- 
less charm  which  is  independent  of  physical 
beauty,  and  which,  as  Doctor  Findlater 
would  say,  set  her  only  about  an  hour  and 
a  half  behind  the  finest  woman  in  England. 
But  the  ambitious  lady  had  other  aims 
besides  advancement  in  fashionable  life,  or 
the  gratification  of  private  friendship.  She 
thought  of  ratification  by  a  certain  marriage 
of  innumerable  aspirations  of  her  own  ;  that 
firm  basis  would  secure  her  future  eleva- 
tion. Miss  Fountain  would  have  about 
five-and-twenty  thousand  pounds ;  a  nice 
compact  sum,  which  would  come  in  con- 
veniently and  set  up  Cecil  Leader.  The 
connexion  was  unexceptionable,  desirable, 
advantageous  in  every  way.  Even  Mr. 
Leader  approved  heartily.  Mysikins  was 
a  good  girl,  and  he  liked  her.  He,  too, 
had  walks  with  her,  when  his  soul  tra- 
velled back  to  the  old  happy  days,  when 
he  went  down  to  court,  and  had  chambers, 
and  was  far  happier  than  he  was  now. 
On  these  expeditions,  he  would  tell  her  ex- 
cruciatingly funny  stories  about  Judge  ISTod- 
der,  and  Chief  Justice  Holborne,  to  which 
she  good-naturedly  listened,  and  which  she 
even  tried  to  relish.  Indeed,  she  would 
say  openly,  that  she  was  in  love  with  Mr. 
Leader,  and  that  he  was  the  most  charming 
man  she  ever  saw,  ever  met  with.  The 
retired  barrister  was  not  in  the  least  em- 
barrassed by  the  compliment,  and  ventured 
on  jokes  in  this  shape,  that  when  "  the 
opportunity  came  he  would  come  to  her." 
These  attentions  Mrs.  Leader  did  not  quite 
relish,  much  as  was  her  friendship  for  Miss 
Fountain :  for  though  the  barrister  was  an 
ordinary,  unassuming,  un-Adonis  sort  of 
man,  her  gentle  heart  was  at  times  tor- 
tured with  jealousy.  By-and-bye  it  came 
to  be  understood  that  some  matrimonial 
engagement  was  to  be  made,  and  Mrs. 
Leader,  enlarging  on  future  prospects  with 
her  young  friend  in  her  walks,  would  say, 
"that  the  wish  of  her  heart,  what  she 
lived  and  prayed  for,  was  to  see  Mr. 
Leader's  son,"  so  she  always  phrased  it, 
"united  to  her  darling  Mysikins.  Oh,  to 
have  her  in  the  family,  to  be  able  to  call 
her  daughter.  It  would  be  the  making  of 
Cecil.  Mysikins  was  too  good  for  him,  in 
fact.  And  now,  dear,  tell  me  about  Lady 
Seaman ;  I  am  told  she  is  so  clever,  so  witty ; 
can  know  any  one  she  pleases."  When 
Mysikins  would  read  an  extract  from  one 
of  the  Seaman  letters,  and  the  Ladies 
Mariner,  the  countess's  daughters,  would 


sometimes  write,  asking  about  the  peculiar 
Portuguese  ornaments  met  with  in  the 
island,  Mrs.  Leader  would  say  she  longed  to 
know  that  august  mother  of  the  Gracchi, 
that  she  had  a  sort  of  admiration  for  her 
gifts.  And  then  the  future  daughter-in- 
law  would  join  warmly  and  cordially,  and 
say  that  in  her  very  next  letter  she  would 
tell  Lady  Seaman.  In  this  ornament  ques- 
tion she  volunteered  her  services. 

"  It  will  give  you  such  trouble,  dear," 
she  said,  "  and  you  must  not  overwork 
yourself.  Leave  it  to  me."  And  she  forth- 
with went  round  the  jewellers'  shops,  and 
purchased  some  costly  filigree  work,  which 
she  brought  in  to  her  friend.  "  Just  say, 
dear,"  she  said,  sweetly,  "  that  I  chose  them. 
We  can  send  them  over  now ;  there  will  be 
time  enough  to  talk  about  the  price.  In 
fact,  the  man  does  not  know  as  yet."  In 
fact,  the  man  never  did  know  ;  and,  through 
putting  off,  and  forgetfulness,  and  long 
lapse  of  time,  the  Ladies  Mariner  and  their 
mamma  actually  enjoyed  the  use  of  these 
adornments  without  having  to  disburse  a 
farthing.  They  could  not  but  feel,  as  Mrs. 
Leader  well  knew,  some  gratitude  for  this 
cheap  enjoyment.  And  the  investment,  it 
was  certain,  would  bear  fruit  in  time.  Mr. 
Leader  had  timorously  hinted  at  the  matter 
to  the  general,  who  said,  in  his  off-hand 
way,  "  He  was  sure  Master  Cecil  was  a 
fine  officer-like  fellow,  and  that  he  should 
like  him." 

Meanwhile,  the  daughter  of  the  Leaders 
was  recovering  slowly,  and  was  presently 
well.  Suddenly  General  Fountain  an- 
nounced that  he  must  return  home;  he 
was  uncommon  sorry,  and  all  that,  but 
go  they  must.  With  a  semi- surprised  look 
of  pleasure  and  wonder  in  combination, 
Mrs.  Leader  looked  sweetly  at  her  hus- 
band, then  at  her  daughter.  "  My  dear, 
why  shouldn't  we  ?  How  shall  I  get  on 
without  dear  Mysikins  ?"  In  short,  it  was 
arranged,  with  delightful  enthusiasm,  that 
they  should  journey  home  together,  the  in- 
valid being  now  quite  restored. 

The  establishment  was  broken  up,  and  a 
frightful  bill  brought  in — such  as,  indeed,  if 
brought  in  for  the  keep  of  half  a  regiment, 
would  have  been  alarming  for  the  com- 
missariat. Above  all,  the  major-domo,  or 
steward,  with  the  French  chef,  entered 
into  a  sort  of  conspiracy  to  be  aggrieved 
by  this  sudden  dismissal,  and  insisted  on  a 
species  of  damages,  or  compensation,  which 
Mrs.  Leader  indignantly  repudiated,  with 
a  semblance  of  honest  indignation  against 
imposition.  But  the  chef  and  major-domo, 
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the  latter  a  wily  Italian,  immediately  ap- 
plied to  the  corrupt  courts  of  the  island, 
whose  sole  principle  of  equity  was  that 
opulent  strangers,  and  especially  opulent 
English  strangers,  were  to  contribiite  hand- 
somely on  all  occasions  to  their  needy  de- 
pendents. 

The  court  decreed  that  Milor  Anglais  was 
to  pay. 

"  I  told  you,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Leader, 
petulantly,  "  I  knew  this  would  be  the 
result." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  it  was  very  foolish  of  you 
to  go  to  law.  But  they  are  dreadful  people." 

"  But  what  are  we  to  do  ?  I  shall  be 
ruined  with  all  these  expenses." 

Mrs.  Leader  looked  round  with  that  hope- 
less expression  she  sometimes  had.  "What 
are  we  to  do,  dear  ?  The  best  thing  for  you 
is  to  pay  it,  and  save  further  expense." 

Mr.  Leader,  fretted  and  harassed,  had 
to  pay  the  money,  and,  all  bills  being  at 
last  settled,  they  set  sail  in  the  P.  and  0. 
packet,  to  use  the  appropriate  slang. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leader  had,  of  course,  the 
best  cabin  and  accommodation.  For  this 
compliment  they  had  again  to  pay  with 
an  almost  frightful  usury.  Yet,  by  some 
strange  dispensation,  the  general  and  his 
daughter  obtained  accommodation  precisely 
the  same  without  any  extra  expenditure 
•whatever !  The  voyage  was  charming ; 
the  captain  was  some  distant  connexion  of 
Lord  Merriman,  and,  of  course,  was  duly 
compensated  for  his  civilities  by  a  costly 
present.  Yet  again,  the  general  and  his 
daughter  were  treated  with  rather  more 
civility,  and  gratuitously;  but  this  is  only 
the  old  story,  "  worth  makes  the  man, 
crude  wealth  the  fellow  ;"  it  wins  no  more 
respect  in  that  shape  than  sheer  poverty. 

That  voyage  was  marked,  in  reference  to 
Mrs.  Leader,  by  a  sustained  ko-too.  There 
was  an  honourable  lady  on  board  to  whom 
Mrs.  Leader  paid  adoration,  even  in  the 
extremity  of  sickness.  Her  disorganised 
mechanism  rendered  her  the  special  victim 
of  this  cruel  malady ;  yet  such  was  her  gal- 
lant spirit,  that,  with  this  weight  of  agony 
on  her,  she  was  seen  to  walk  across  the 
deck,  and  go  through  various  fashionable 
offices  to  conciliate  the  person  of  honour. 
However,  the  voyage  was  not  very  stormy  ; 
and,  at  last,  the  whole  party  was  happily 
established  at  the  great  private  family 
hotel,  Starridge's. 

CHAPTER  II.   COUNCIL  AND  PREPARATION 

To  write  a  letter  at  Starridge's  was  set 
down  at  a  shilling,  and  it  was  a  compli- 


ment of  an  extravagant  sort  to  be  allowed 
the  privilege  of  an  apartment  there.  Mrs. 
Leader  had  secured  this  favour  with  some 
difficulty  from  the  present  proprietor. 
Here,  again,  General  Fountain  was  treated 
to  moderate  charges,  and  singular  civility, 
simply  because  he  did  not  care  how  he  was 
welcomed;  but  the  wealthy  commoners, 
"  some  Leaders,  or  other,"  said  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Starridge,  got  but  poor  value 
for  their  outlay. 

The  very  night  that  Mrs.  Leader  was 
installed  at  Starridge's,  she  began  to  plan 
out  that  country  campaign  to  which  she 
had  been  looking  forward.  The  house  at 
Leadersfort  was  to  be  filled.  The  coach- 
man, with  a  dozen  fine  horses  bought  by 
the  coachman  himself,  was  to  go  down  at 
once.  The  place  was  to  be  fitted  up.  The 
general,  "  the  dear  general,"  was  to  come 
down,  with  other  distinguished  persons- 
Vast  and  elaborate  preparations  were  set 
on  foot,  chiefly  through  the  agency  of  an 
entrepreneur  and  skilful  people,  who  were 
all  sent  down,  and  given  carte  blanche.  In 
vain  Mr.  Leader  protested.  It  was  absurd, 
and  of  no  use,  and  would  certainly  end 
in  his  ruin.  "  Childish,"  said  Mrs.  Leader ; 
"we  must  do  something  for  her."  In  the 
thick  of  these  preparations  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Randall  Morrison  arrived.  It  ran : 
"  I  hope  you  got  my  letter  and  telegram ; 
you  should  not  lose  any  time  in  coming 
here,  for  the  crisis  is  urgent."  Crisis  ur- 
gent !  What  did  Randall  mean  ?  Another 
telegram  to  bid  him  come  to  town  and  come 
to  Starridge's  at  once,  which  he  did.  And 
then  they  learned  the  precipice  upon  which 
they  were  standing. 

"  That  wily  Doctor."  said  Mr.  Morrison, 
"  has  got  the  foolish  fellow  under  his  thumb. 
The  whole  town  is  talking  of  it,  you  must 
act  at  once  and  speedily.  He  is  under  some 
miserable  infatuation  ;  and  I  do  really  fear 
this  low  Doctor  will  get  hold  of  him,  unless- 
something  be  done  at  once." 

Mrs.  Leader  nearly  fainted  at  this  news, 
It  was  a  true  and  genuine  shock.  That 
low,  grovelling,  scheming  Doctor,  to  dare 
to  meddle  with  her  family — to  dare  to 
interfere,  even  unconsciously,  with  her 
plans !  He  was  mere  dirt  and  mud,  and 
she  would  tramp  and  "puddle"  him  into 
perfect  slush.  Still,  she  could  hardly  credit 
such  effrontery — there  must  be  exaggera- 
tion of  some  kind.  A  contemptible  apothe- 
cary creature  of  that  description  to  ven- 
ture to  plant  himself  in  her  path  !  It  was 
scarcely  likely. 

The  Leaders  now  sat  in  their  drawing- 
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room  first-floor,  the  same  that  was  occupied 
by  the  royal  cousin  of  an  illustrious  per- 
sonage, for  whom  there  was  no  room  at 
any  of  the  palaces,  and  who  was,  there- 
fore, boarded  out.  For  this  Starridge 
charged  fifteen  guineas  a  week — and  cheap, 
too,  as  it  was  the  height  of  the  season. 
There  they  first  heard  Mr.  Morrison's  won- 
derful tidings. 

"  The  fool,"  said  Mrs.  Leader,  "  the  weak 
creature  !  His  head  must  be  going.  I  didn't 
think  he'd  be  so  childish." 

"  It's  an  infatuation.  They  have  quite 
got  round  him,  and  he  is  in  terror  of  his 
life  of  that  Doctor." 

"  Low  quack — free  and  familiar,  too  ! 
We'll  dispose  of  him.  It's  only  a  fancy." 

"It's  more,"  said  her  brother;  "he's 
quite  blinded  by  them." 

"  I  didn't  think  there  was  so  much  good 
in  him,  to  tell  you  the  truth.  I  remember 
them  now.  Beautiful  girls !  Which  of 
them  is  it,  Randall?"  said  Mr.  Leader. 

"  Oh,  that  Polly  !"  said  he,  impatiently. 
"  People  of  this  class  always  make  them- 
selves up  to  take  in  young  officers.  Now, 
I  see  how  it  will  be.  We'll  have  no  end  of 
trouble  getting  this  whim  out  of  his  head." 

"  But  if  he  likes  her,  mamma  ?"  pleaded 
the  recovered  daughter. 

"That's  not  our  concern,"  said  Mrs. 
Leader.  "  But  it's  nothing — these  country- 
town  adventurers  go  to  desperate  lengths 
to  secure  any  young  man  of  fortune.  It 
means  nothing,  and  they  know  it  well. 
They  are  used  to  it.  Wait  until  we  get 
down,  and  you'll  see  how  they  will  shrink 
away." 

"Yes,"  said  her  brother,  reflectively. 
"  But,  in  the  mean  time,  I  assure  you,  we 
don't  know  what  may  happen.  That  Doctor 
would  stick  at  nothing  ;  and  once  they  hear 
you  are  arrived " 

'  Well,  then,  we  shall  go  down  at  once. 
Where  does  he  live  ?" 

"Next  door  to  this  old  schemer." 

Mr.  Leader  laughed. 

"  Good  gracious !"  said  Mrs.  Leader, 
with  disgust.  "  What  bold  creatures  they 
are  !  I  took  their  measure  that  day  we 
saw  them  at  the  church.  Mere  flaunting 
adventuresses!  Who  are  they,  where  do 
they  come  from  ?" 

;'  I  hope  to  make  out  about  them  before 
long.  I  know  there  is  something  shady 
about  him," 

"  My  dear  Randall,  I  tell  you  it's  what 
these  people  are  well  accustomed  to  ;  Cecil 
daren't  think  more  of  them.  And  if  he 
likes  to  amuse  himself  with  them  he  is 


welcome,  and  it  will  be  some  practice  for 
him." 

Mrs.  Leader  was  rather  thoughtful  that 
night,  and  spoke  differently  to  her  hus- 
band, who  said,  in  his  homely  way,  that, 
for  his  part,  he  would  like  to  see  Cecil 
married  to  "a  good,  steady,  sensible  girl 
that  would  make  him  happy."  A  senti- 
ment which  threw  Mrs.  Leader — considered 
among  her  friends  to  be  so  sweet — into  one 
of  those  furies  to  which  she  was  sometimes 
subject,  and  during  which  the  august  head 
of  the  Leader  house  was  buffeted  about, 
morally  speaking,  in  the  most  contemptible 
fashion.  On  such  paroxysms,  the  whole 
house  was  affected,  the  servants  even 
dreaded  them,  and  contributed  to  allay 
them.  Her  present  anger  was  increased 
by  the  crowd  of  bills,  which  quite  took  the 
bulk  of  a  special  post,  and  by  the  necessity 
for  getting  money. 

However,  other  matters  now  got  on 
more  successfully.  Desperate  pressure  had 
been  laid  on  the  good-natured  General 
Fountain  to  secure  an  introduction  to  the 
Countess  of  Seaman,  and  though  he  won- 
dered a  little  at  this  ardour,  he  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  some  cards  left  at  Star- 
ridge's. 

Lady  Seaman,  with  all  her  fashion,  was 
not  at  all  indisposed  to  know  a  certain 
class  of  people,  after  a  certain  class  of  way, 
if  the  latter  were  content  to  accept  such 
patronage.  Just  as  she  would  have  liked 
a  bank  with  plenty  of  money  lying  ready 
at  her  call :  so  she  always  liked  having  a 
good  store  of  convenient  people,  rich,  but 
lower  in  degree,  on  whom  she  might  draw 
for  hospitality,  country  air,  obsequious- 
ness, presents,  and  goods  of  various  kinds. 
Therefore,  when  she  heard  of  these  people, 
and  all  about  them,  and  received  a  hint 
from  the  general  as  to  the  little  matri- 
monial plan  he  had  in  view,  she  assented 
to  the  introduction.  Thenceforward  Mrs. 
Leader  revelled  in  self-abasement,  and  wor- 
ship, and  attentions  of  all  kind ;  and  a 
bazaar  then,  almost  providentially,  coming 
on,  she  was  enabled  to  expend  this  homage 
in  such  a  lavish  and  magnificent  way,  as 
fairly  to  dazzle  the  great  lady.  If  Mrs. 
Leader  were  called  on  to  estimate  in  money 
the  cost  of  that  introduction,  it  could  not 
have  been  set  down  at  less  than  one  hun- 
dred pounds.  But  she  gained  this  further 
honour  also.  The  countess  even  consented 
to  come  down  and  visit  Leadersfort. 

Such  being  the  programme,  we  now  re- 
turn to  the  little  town,  where  the  Doctor 
came  home  one  night  in  his  worst  humour, 
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and  announced  to  his  family,  that  the 
Leaders  were  all  tip  in  London,  and  that 
the  housekeeper  said  they  were  coming 
home  to-morrow  night. 


A  LOVER  OF  TREES. 


No  people  in  the  world  take  such  intel- 
lectual pleasure  in  trees  as  the  people  of  the 
British  islands.  The  squirearchy  and  aris- 
tocracy, in  their  beautiful  country  homes, 
find  almost  as  much  enjoyment  in  their 
ancestral  oaks  and  over-arching  avenues  of 
elm,  lime,  beech,  and  chestnut,  as  they  do 
in  their  picture  galleries  and  libraries.  The 
overthrow  by  storm,  or  natural  decay,  of  an 
ancient  and  picturesque  tree,  in  a  shady 
corner  of  their  domain,  afflicts  them  sorely. 
None  but  the  veriest  scapegrace  and  spend- 
thrift will  sell  his  ornamental  timber  with- 
out a  pang  and  a  struggle.  Englishmen 
who  are  proprietors  of  no  paternal  acres, 
and  who  pass  their  long  and  useful  lives 
in  striving  to  amass  fortunes,  perhaps  to 
build  up  a  county  family,  have  in  the  in- 
tervals when  even  the  busiest  men  must 
unbend,  delightful  visions  of  a  coming  time, 
when,  in  the  evening  of  their  days,  they  too 
may  sit  under  the  shadow  of  their  own 
vines  or  fig-trees,  "  with  none  to  make  them 
afraid."  Descending  yet  another  step  in 
the  social  ladder,  the  clerk,  the  shopkeeper, 
the  mechanic,  escaping  from  the  over-popu- 
lous city  where  their  daily  lives  are  spent, 
rush  to  the  green  fields  and  the  shady 
trees,  with  keen  appetites  for  the  beauties 
and  pleasures  of  the  country.  The  French 
have  a  great  love  of  flowers,  but  not  that 
passionate  admiration  for  trees  which  is 
a  part  of  our  British  idiosyncrasy.  The 
Americans  have  not  yet  arrived  at  that 
point  in  social  history,  when  antiquity, 
whether  it  be  in  the  shape  of  a  tree  or 
an  edifice,  claims  respect  or  admiration. 
They  have,  moreover,  found  the  soil  of 
their  fertile  continent  too  greatly  encum- 
bered with  trees  that  are  neither  useful 
nor  ornamental,  to  be  justified  in  allow- 
ing forests  to  occupy  the  space  that  is 
better  devoted  to  farms  and  corn-fields. 
The  tastes  and  habits  of  the  people  do  not 
lead,  and  are  not  likely  to  lead,  to  the 
growth  and  establishment  of  great  rural  and 
aristocratic  families  among  them,  and  such 
luxury  as  wealth  commands  finds  among 
the  Americans  its  field  of  display  in  the 
city  rather  than  in  the  country.  A  dis- 
tinguished American,  on  a  visit  to  London, 
was  taken  by  an  English  friend  to  dine  at 


the  Star  and  Garter,  at  Richmond,  and 
was,  as  a  matter  of  course,  desired  to  regale 
his  eyes  with  the  beautiful  natural  pano- 
rama that  is  visible  from  the  Terrace.  The 
Englishman,  accustomed  to  admire  the 
sylvan  loveliness  and  umbrageous  verdure 
of  the  view,  with  the  clear  Thames  flowing 
through  the  landscape  like  a  thread  of  gold 
over  a  tissue  of  green  velvet,  expected  that 
the  American,  as  a  man  of  taste,  would 
sympathise  in  his  feelings.  "Yes,"  said 
the  American,  "  it  is  '  handsome  '  enough, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  sadly  wants 
clearing !" 

The  English  were  always  lovers  of  trees. 
Without  going  back  to  the  time  of  the 
Druids  to  prove  the  fact,  or  to  the  entries 
in  Doomsday  Book  to  corroborate  it,  but 
coming  down  to  the  later  days  of  Chaucer, 
Spenser,  and  our  ballad  literature,  we  find 
such  frequent  and  joyous  allusions  to  the 
"  merry  green  wood,"  as  to  make  it  evi- 
dent that  a  life  in  the  forest  glades  was 
one  which  had  peculiar  charms  in  the  im- 
agination of  the  people.  The  opening 
stanza  of  the  old  ballad  of  Robin  Hood  and 
Guy  of  Gisborne, 

When  shawes  are  sheen  and  straddes  full  faire, 

And  leaves  both  large  and  long, 
'Tis  merry  walking  iu  faire  forest, 

To  hear  the  sweet  birds'  song, 

expresses  the  popular  sympathy  with  the 
sights  and  sounds  of  nature,  which  is  one 
of  the  healthiest  components  of  our  English 
character. 

The  long  and  sanguinary  civil  wars  of  the 
Red  and  White  Roses,  that  ruined  so  many 
of  the  foremost  English  nobles,  and  put 
new  men  in  their  places,  who  did  not  value 
the  ancestral  trees,  except  for  what  they 
would  fetch  as  timber ;  the  dispossession  of 
the  monks  from  their  cosey  monasteries 
by  Henry  the  Eighth;  and  the  series  of 
commotions,  wars,  and  revolutions  that 
began  under  Charles  the  First,  and  only 
ended  with  the  flight  of  James  the  Second, 
produced  disastrous  effects,  not  only  upon 
the  ornamental  trees  that  are  the  delight 
of  the  landed  aristocracy,  but  upon  the 
woodland  districts  and  forests  of  England. 
On  the  restoration  of  Charles  the  Second, 
when  men's  minds  had  somewhat  calmed 
down,  after  the  long  perturbations  of  civil 
strife,  and  they  had  leisure  to  bestow  their 
attention  upon  the  minor  matters  that  had 
been  neglected  when  the  state  itself  was  in 
danger,  it  became  a  common  subject  of  com- 
plaint that  the  five  previous  generations  had 
been  prodigal  and  wasteful  in  the  matter  of 
trees,  and  that  while  war  and  cupidity  had 
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been  busily  engaged  in  cutting  them  down, 
nobody  had  been  replacing  the  loss  by 
planting.  It  was  even  feared,  so  great 
was  the  scarcity  of  oak,  that  the  country 
might,  in  the  event  of  a  foreign  war,  find 
itself  without  timber  for  the  construction 
of  a  navy. 

But,  whenever  a  great  work  has  to  be 
done,  a  man  is  found  to  do  it.  And  so  it  hap- 
pened in  this  case.  The  hour  came,  and  the 
man  came  along  with  it;  not  in  the  shape  of 
a  great  and  despotic  king,  emperor,  or  con- 
queror, whom  to  hear  was  to  obey ;  not  in 
the  shape  of  a  parliament  or  a  legislature  to 
frame  a  law  and  compel  obedience  to  it ; 
but  in  the  shape  of  a  quiet,  studious,  philo- 
sophic country  gentleman,  with  a  book  in 
his  hand,  of  which  the  facts  and  the  logic 
were  sufficient  to  convince  the  nation  that 
a  very  important  duty  had  been  too  long 
overlooked.  The  remedy  followed  speedily 
upon  the  public  appreciation  of  the  evil. 
The  wealthy  English  landlords  set  vigor- 
ously to  work  in  the  systematic  plantation 
of  trees,  especially  of  oak,  and  many  a 
noble  tree  now  standing  in  many  a  beautiful 
park  and  avenue,  and  many  a  shady  elm 
by  the  roadside  and  in  the  green  lanes  of 
JEngland,  owes  its  propagation  to  the  taste 
thus  evoked.  The  country  gentleman,  who 
had  sense  and  patriotism  enough  to  lead 
his  countrymen  to  devote  themselves  to 
this  useful  and  elegant  pursuit,  was  John 
Evelyn,  of  Sayes  Court,  near  Deptford ; 
and  the  book  was  Sylva,  or  a  Discourse  on 
Forest  Trees  and  the  Propagation  of 
Timber  in  His  Majesty's  Dominions.  The 
volume  had  been  previously  read  before 
the  Royal  Society,  of  which  the  author  was 
a  prominent  member,  and  had  been  sug- 
gested by  certain  inquiries  addressed  to 
that  learned  body  by  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Navy.  The  manuscript  was  read  before 
the  society  in  October,  1662,  and  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  at  its  cost,  being 
the  first  book  that  ever  received  such  an 
honour  at  its  hands. 

Before  speaking  further  of  the  contents 
of  a  volume  that  was  destined  in  due  time 
to  do  so  nmch  to  improve  the  face  of  Merry 
England,  a  short  account  of  the  amiable 
author  may  prove  interesting  to  a  genera- 
tion that  knows  little  of  him  but  his  name. 
He  was  born  at  Wotton,  near  Dorking,  in 
Surrey,  and  was  the  second  of  the  three 
sons  of  Richard  Evelyn  of  that  place;  a 
country  gentleman  with  a  rental  of  about 
four  thousand  pounds  a  year,  which  was 
equivalent  in  that  day  to  a  rental  of  about 
ten  thousand  pounds  in  our  own.  John 


Evelyn  and  his  elder  brother  George,  who 
ultimately  succeeded  to  the  patrimonial 
estate,  studied  together  at  Oxford.  On 
leaving  the  university,  they  both  entered 
themselves  as  students  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  not  so  much  with  the  view  of 
making  law  their  profession  as  of  obtain- 
ing the  social  position  of  barristers  in  ad- 
dition to  that  of  country  gentlemen.  Neither 
of  the  brothers  appears  to  have  had  much 
relish  for  law,  nor  to  have  attained  any  pro- 
ficiency in  it.  After  the  death  of  Richard 
Evelyn  from  dropsy,  in  1641,  George  be- 
took himself  to  Wotton,  and  John  made 
a  tour  on  the  Continent,  and  served  for 
a  short  time  as  a  volunteer  in  the  king's 
army  in  Flanders.  Returning  home  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  year,  he  went  to  live 
at  Wotton  with  his  brother,  to  whom  he 
was  much  attached,  making  occasional 
visits  to  London,  where  he  relates  that  he 
"  studied  a  little  ;  but  danced  and  fooled  a 
great  deal  more."  With  the  design,  it 
would  appear,  of  avoiding  all  part  in  the 
political  troubles  of  the  times,  he  retired  once 
more  to  the  Continent  in  1643,  and  spent  his 
time  in  travelling  through  Belgium,  France, 
and  Italy,  noting  every  thing  that  was  note- 
worthy, and  storing  his  mind  with  know- 
ledge of  pictures,  architecture,  and  natural 
history,  as  well  as  of  men  and  manners. 
In  the  year  1647,  he  arrived  in  Paris,  where 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  British 
ambassador,  Sir  Richard  Browne,  "with 
whose  lady  and  family,"  he  says  in  his 
diary,  "  I  contracted  a  great .  friendship, 
and  particularly  set  my  affections  on  his 
daughter."  Mary  Browne  was  very  young 
at  the  time,  being  only  just  turned  fifteen. 
Evelyn  appears  to  have  thriven  well  in  his 
wooing,  for  he  records  in  his  diary,  just 
thirty- six  days  after  his  first  mention  of 
the  young  lady,  that  he  was  married  to  her 
in  the  chapel  of  the  embassy,  by  Dr.  Earle, 
chaplain  to  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Recalled  to  England  by  the  state  of  his 
private  affairs,  which  required  his  attention, 
as  he  had  been  well  provided  for  by  his 
father's  will,  he  left  his  juvenile  wife  behind 
him  with  her  father  and  mother,  and  did  not 
rejoin  her  till  a  year  and  a  half  had  elapsed. 
Among  the  very  first  places  which  he  visited 
on  his  return  to  England,  was  Sayes  Court, 
Deptford,  the  country  house  of  Sir  Richard 
Browne,  which  he  afterwards  inherited  in 
right  of  his  wife,  and  where,  during  a  long 
and  happy  life,  he  indulged  himself  in  those 
favourite  pursuits  of  gardening  and  plant- 
ing, which  enabled  him  to  write  like  a 
master  of  the  art,  and  to  produce  a  book 
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of  such  authority  as  Sylva.  Though  he  had 
a  strong  political  bias,  hated  Cromwell,  and 
adored  the  memory  of  Charles  the  First, 
without  ever  having  expressed  any  great 
enthusiasm  for  the  royal  person  during  the 
king's  lifetime,  he  found  it  politic  and  ne- 
cessary to  walk  warily  during  the  days  of 
the  Commonwealth,  and  to  avoid  getting 
either  himself  or  his  estates  into  trouble  by 
his  plain-spokenness.  In  this  sage  resolu- 
tion he  persevered — a  suspected,  but  an  un- 
molested citizen — and  in  his  quiet,  unob- 
trusive manner,  paying  all  requisite  respect 
and  obedience  to  his  de  facto  rulers,  not 
without  an  occasional  sigh,  as  his  diary 
shows,  for  the  return  of  the  ruler  de  jure. 

On  the  restoration  of  Charles  the  Second, 
Evelyn  was  taken  into  the  high  favour 
and  confidence  of  the  king,  and  remained 
during  his  whole  reign  on  terms  of  familiar 
intercourse  with  that  easy-going  monarch. 

John  Evelyn  was  not  in  a  position  to 
require  offices  of  emolument  from  the  state, 
but  he  accepted  some  offices  of  trust  and 
honour.  He  was  a  commissioner  for  taking 
care  of  the  sick  and  wounded  in  the  Dutch 
war;  a  commissioner  of  Greenwich  Hos- 
pital ;  a  commisioner  for  the  rebuilding  of 
Sfc.  Paul's  Cathedral;  a  commissioner  for 
the  regulation  of  the  Mint ;  a  commissioner 
for  the  improvement  and  widening  of  the 
streets  of  London,  and  one  of  the  original 
Lords  of  Trade  and  Plantations — the  pre- 
cursors of  the  present  Board  of  Trade.  But 
none  of  these  public  duties  interfered  with 
his  planting  and  gardening,  or  with  his  en- 
joyment of  all  the  intellectual  and  convivial 
society  of  the  time.  He  was  personally 
acquainted  with  all  the  celebrated  men  of 
the  day — except  with  those  who,  in  his 
opinion,  were  defiled  by  their  revolutionary 
politics,  and  by  the  support  they  had  given 
to  Oliver  Cromwell — and  was  familiar  with 
all  the  popular  literature  of  the  day,  in 
which,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  works 
neither  of  Shakespeare  nor  of  Milton  were 
included.  The  fashionables  of  that  age  had 
scarcely  heard  of  the  one,  and  only  knew 
the  other  as  a  rebel.  The  most  famous 
poet  of  the  period  was  Abraham  Cowley, 
betwixt  whom  and  Evelyn  there  was  much 
congeniality  of  taste,  more  especially  in  the 
matter  of  gardens.  To  the  third  edition  of 
Sylva,  Evelyn  prefixed  a  letter  and  a  poem 
addressed  to  him  by  Cowley.  In  the  letter, 
dated  August  16th,  1666,  Cowley  declared 
that  he  never  had  any  desire  so  strong, 
or  so  like  covetousness,  as  that  which  he 
still  had,  and  always  had,  of  being  master 
of  a  small  house  and  a  large  garden,  that 


he  might  there  dedicate  the  remainder  of 
his  life  to  culture  and  the  study  of 
nature.  "I  know,"  he  added,  apostro- 
phising Evelyn,  "  nobody  that  possesses 
more  private  happiness  than  you  do  in 
your  garden ;  and  no  man  who  makes  his 
happiness  more  public,  by  a  free  communi- 
cation of  the  art  and  knowledge  of  it  to 
others.  All  that  I  myself  am  yet  able  to 
do  is  only  to  recommend  to  mankind  the 
search  of  that  felicity  which  you  instruct 
them  how  to  find  and  enjoy."  In  the 
accompanying  poem,  In  praise  of  Gar- 
dens, and  of  the  delights  which  the 
philosophic  mind  may  find  in  rural  pur- 
suits, Cowley  represented  that  "  God  the 
first  garden  made,  and  the  first  city  Cain." 
This  passage  must  have  been  in  the  mind 
of  William  Cowper,  more  than  a  century 
afterwards,  when,  with  far  inferior  point, 
he  wrote,  "  God  made  the  country,  and 
man  made  the  town."  Both  the  poet  and 
the  philosopher  were  of  one  mind  on  the 
subject.  "  Methinks,"  said  the  former, 

I  see  great  Diocletian  walk 
In  the  Salonian  garden's  noble  shade, 
Which  by  his  own  imperial  hands  was  made. 
I  see  him  smile  methinks,  as  he  does  talk 
With  the  ambassadors,  who  come,  in  vain, 
T'entice  him  to  a  throne  again.  ^ 

If  I  my  friends  (saith  he)  should  to  you  show 
All  the  delights  which  in  these  gardens  grow, 
'Tis  likelier  much  that  you  should  with  me  stay, 
Than  'tis  that  you  should  carry  me  away. 

Evelyn  continued  to  reside  at  Sayes 
Court,  and  occasionally  in  London ;  one  of 
the  busiest  men  of  his  age,  although  one 
who,  to  the  world,  appeared  among  the 
least  busy,  until  his  seventieth  year,  when, 
by  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  without 
heirs,  he  entered  into  possession  of  the 
paternal  estate  of  Wotton.  Here  he  had 
even  better  scope  than  at  Sayes  Court  for 
his  favourite  avocations,  and  continued 
planting  and  improving  for  sixteen  years 
longer,  when  he  died,  in  his  eighty- sixth 
year,  leaving  his  affectionate  wife  to  mourn 
his  loss  for  three  years,  and  a  young  grand- 
son, who  succeeded  to  the  property. 

Evelyn  had  few  sorrows  during  his  long 
and  blameless  life  but  such  as  happen  to  all 
who  live  to  advanced  years,  such  as  the  loss 
of  beloved  children  and  dear  relations  and 
friends.  One  of  his  most  serious  afflic- 
tions (happy  he  that  has  none  greater  than 
this)  befel  him,  in  an  evil  hour,  when  he 
let  his  residence  at  Sayes  Court  to  an  illus- 
trious foreigner.  On  becoming  possessed 
of  Wotton,  the  seat  of  his  ancestors,  in  the 
year  1690,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  letting 
the  inferior  but  still  very  beautiful  seat  of 
Sayes  Court,  and  had  found  a  tenant  in 
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Admiral  Benbow,  to  whom  the  place  was 
let  unfurnished  for  three  years,  on  condition 
that  he  would  keep  up  the  darling  garden 
as  Evelyn  had  left  it.  The  next  tenant 
was  no  other  than  "  the  Czar  of  Muscovy," 
as  he  was  then  called :  the  Peter  the  Great 
of  Russian  history.  The  czar  came  to  Lon- 
don in  1698  to  study  the  art  of  ship-build- 
ing, and  desired  to  live  near  Deptford  Dock- 
yard. In  an  evil  hour  the  house  was  let  to 
him,  and  he  became  a  great  thorn  in  the 
flesh  of  poor  Evelyn.  The  philosopher 
was  approaching  his  seventy-ninth  year, 
and  all  the  philosophy  left  to  him  was 
severely  tried  by  the  ruthless  proceedings 
of  the  semi  -  barbarian  vulture  which  he 
had  unluckily  admitted  into  his  dovecot. 
The  czar  desired  to  visit  the  dockyard  by 
the  shortest  route  from  Sayes  Court,  and 
not  finding  such  a  route,  he  made  it  by 
cutting  a  hole  through  the  wall  of  Evelyn's 
domain.  But  to  destroy  a  wall  is  a  small 
matter,  for  a  wall  can  be  repaired  or  re- 
built, and  it  is  nothing  but  a  question  of 
money ;  but  who  shall  repair  a  tree  ? 
Who  shall  make  good  the  destruction 
of  an  ancient  and  picturesque  hedge  of 
holly,  that  it  has  taken  the  lifetimes  of 
a  man  and  his  father  to  bring  to  per- 
fection ?  This  was  what  the  czar  did. 
He  was  fond  of  robust  exercise,  and  of 
trundling  a  wheelbarrow  full  of  stones. 
In  pursuit  of  this  latter  pleasure  in  his 
own  grounds  (for  the  time  being,  and  as 
long  as  he  paid  the  rent),  he  made  a  large 
gap  through  the  holly  hedge,  which  was 
dearest  of  all  other  things  in  and  about 
Sayes  Court  to  the  heart  of  John  Evelyn. 
"Is  there  under  the  heavens,"  said  the 
philosopher,  in  the  last  edition  of  his  Sylva, 
the  fourth  which  he  lived  to  see  through 
the  press,  "  any  more  glorious  and  refresh- 
ing object  than  an  impregnable  hedge  of 
about  four  hundred  feet  in  length,  nine 
feet  high,  and  five  in  diameter,  which  I  can 
still  show  at  this  time  in  the  year  in  my 
ruined  garden  at  Sayes  Court  (thanks  to 
the  Czar  of  Muscovy),  glittering  with  its 
armed  and  variegated  leaves  ?  It  mocks 
the  rudest  assaults  of  the  weather,  beasts, 
and  hedge-breakers."  The  "  beast  and 
hedge-breaker" — he  was  certainly  one  of 
the  two  in  Evelyn's  estimation,  if  not 
both  —  did  other  and  more  reparable 
damage,  altogether  to  the  amount  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  Avhich  was 
assessed  after  the  czar's  departure,  and 
paid  by  the  government  of  William  the 
Third.  The  house  did  not  fare  better  than 
the  garden,  though  Evelyn  did  not  care  so 


much  about  any  damage  done  to  the  former, 
provided  he  were  paid  for  it.  His  man- 
servant, left  in  charge,  wrote  to  his  master 
that  the  house  was  full  of  people  "  right 
nasty;"  that  the  czar  slept  in  a  room  next 
the  library ;  that  he  dined  twice  a  day,  at 
ten  in  the  morning  and  six  in  the  after- 
noon ;  that  he  changed  his  dress  several 
times  daily  (from  that  of  a  workman  to 
that  of  a  gentleman),  and  that  one  day, 
when  the  king  was  expected,  "  the  besti 
parlour  had  been  got  pretty  clean  for 
him;"  that  is  to  say,  as  clean  as  it  was- 
possible  to  make  it,  with  such  a  barbarian 
upon  the  premises. 

Evelyn's  book,  presented  to  the  world 
under  the  patronage  of  the  king,  the  Royal 
Society,  and  of  "  Society"  itself — a  power  in 
those  days  quite  as  great  as  it  is  in  ours — 
was  a  decided  if  not  a  rapid  success.  It  is 
not  written  in  so  easy  and  natural  a  style 
as  his  Diary,  which  he  did  not  intend  for 
publication,  and  abounds  with  learned 
words  derived  more  immediately  from  the 
Latin,  many  of  which,  in  an  advertisement 
prefixed  to  the  work,  he  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  explain  to  the  uninitiated  public. 
Among  the  words  which  he  thought  might 
be  obscure  and  unfamiliar  were  several 
which,  in  our  time,  are  very  old  and  well- 
known  acquaintances  ;  such  as  "avenue," 
"bulb,"  "compost,"  "culinary,"  "cul- 
ture," "esculent,"  "exotic,"  "fermenta- 
tion," "homogeneous,"  "heterogeneous," 
"irrigation,"  "laboratory,"  "mural,"  "par- 
terre," "  perennial,"  and  "  vernal. "  Among 
the  pedantic  words  which  he  thought  it 
necessary  to  explain,  and  which  neither 
his  example  nor  that  of  any  one  else  has 
yet  naturalised  in  English  speech  or  lite- 
rature, are  "ablaqueation,"  the  laying  bare 
of  the  roots;  "  frondation,"  the  stripping 
of  the  boughs;  "  hyemation,"  production 
in  winter;  "  ichnography,"  the  ground 
plan;  "  letation,"  dung ;  "lixivium,"  lee; 
"olitory,"  belonging  to  the  kitchen  garden ; 
"stercoration,"  manuring  with  dung;  and 
"tonsile,"  that  which  may  be  shorn  or 
clipped.  Among  the  words  that  he  used 
and  did  not  explain,  because  he  considered 
them  "  obvious,"  are  many  that  are  not  at 
all  obvious  to  his  readers  of  the  nineteenth 
century  ;  such  as  "  lapidescent,"  "  surba- 
ted,"  "  lignescent,"  "  improsperity,"  "in- 
sititious,"  "politure,"  "  stramental,"  "  sub- 
ductition,"  "suberous,"  "procerity,"  "lux," 
and  "  emolumental." 

As  the  main  object  of  the  work  was  to 
induce  English  gentlemen  to  plant  oak 
trees  for  the  service  of  the  state  in  the 
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event  of  wai*,  and  the  secondary  object 
was  the  plantation  of  other  trees  for  orna- 
ment and  beauty,  the  author,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  began  with  the  oak  as  the  tree 
par  excellence :  not  only,  he  said,  "  be- 
cause it  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  '  that 
wise  and  glorious  people,'  the  Romans ; 
but  because  it  carried  it  from  all  other 
trees  whatsoever  for  the  building  of  ships 
in  general,  and  particularly  for  being  tough, 
bending  well,  strong,  and  not  too  heavy, 
nor  easily  admitting  water."  In  his  in- 
structions for  the  planting,  the  culture, 
the  transplanting,  and  the  management  of 
this  tree,  Evelyn  invariably  wrote  like 
an  adept ;  and  though  sometimes  histo- 
rical, classical,  and  poetical  in  his  allusions 
and  quotations,  he  is  in  the  main  scientific 
and  practical.  "  To  enumerate,"  he  says, 
"  the  incomparable  uses  of  this  tree  were 
needless,  but  so  precious  was  the  esteem 
of  it,  that  there  was  an  express  law  among 
the  Twelve  Tables  concerning  the  very 
gathering  of  the  acorns  (oak-corns),  though 
they  should  be  found  fallen  into  another 
man's  ground.  The  land  and  the  sea  do 
sufficiently  speak  for  the  improvement  of 
this  excellent  material.  Houses  and  ships, 
cities  and  navies  are  built  with  it."  And 
not  only  in  his  estimation  was  the  oak 
timber  to  be  admired  for  its  uses,  but  the 
bark,  the  acorns,  the  leaves,  its  very  disease, 
the  gall,  were  each  and  all  of  utility  to 
mankind.  "  Of  the  gall,"  he  says>  "  is 
made  spa- water.  It  is  the  ground  and 
basis  of  several  dyes,  especially  of  the 
sadder  colours.  Nor  must  I  forget  ink, 
composed  of  galls,  copperas,  gum-arabic, 
and  claret,  or  French  wine.  Of  the  very 
moss  of  the  oak,  that  which  is  white  com- 
poses the  choicest  cypress  powder,  which 
is  esteemed  good  for  the  head ;  but  im- 
postors famiKarly  vend  other  mosses  under 
this  name,  as  they  do  the  fungi,  excellent 
in  hemorrhages  and  fluxes,  for  the  true 
agaric,  to  the  great  scandal  of  physic. 
Young  red  oaken  leaves,  decocted  in  wine, 
make  an  excellent  gargle  for  a  sore  mouth  ; 
and  almost  any  part  of  this  tree  is  sove- 
reign against  fluxes  in  general,  and  where 
astringents  are  proper.  The  dew  that 
impearls  the  leaves  in  May,  insolated, 
meteorises,  and  sends  up  a  liquor  which  is 
of  admirable  effect  in  ruptures.  The  liquor 
issuing  about  between  the  bark,  which 
looks  like  treacle,  has  many  sovereign  vir- 
tues ;  and  a  water  distilled  from  the 
acorns  is  good  against  the  phthisick  and 
stitch  in  the  side,  heals  inward  ulcers,  and 
breaks  the  stone;  nay,  the  acorns  them- 


selves, eaten  fasting,  kill  the  worms.  The 
leaves  of  oak,  beaten  and  mingled  into 
honey,  cure  the  carbuncle,  to  say  nothing 
of  polypods  and  other  excrescences ;  of  it 
innumerable  remedies  are  composed,  noble 
antidotes,  and  syrups."  And  as  if  all 
these  virtues  were  not  sufficient  in  the 
good  man's  estimation  with  which  to 
endow  his  favourite  tree,  he  wound  up  his 
eulogy  by  stating,  what  he  did  not  ex- 
pressly say  he  believed,  though  he  left  the 
reader  to  infer  his  credence,  "  that  it  is 
reported  that  the  very  shade  of  the  tree  is 
so  wholesome,  that  the  sleeping  or  lying 
under  it  becomes  a  present  remedy  to 
paralytics  !" 

The  elm,  dear  to  all  lovers  of  English 
scenery  and  poetry,  is  next  in  Evelyn's 
list.  "I  know,"  he  says  in  his  magnilo- 
quent way,  "  of  no  tree  among  all  the 
forests,  becoming  the  almost  'interminat 
contananza'  of  walks  and  vistas,  compar- 
able to  this  majestic  plant.  .  .  .  The  elm  is, 
by  reason  of  its  aspiring  and  tapering 
growth,  the  least  offensive  to  corn  and 
pasture  grounds,  to  both  of  which  and  to 
cattle  it  affords  a  benign  shade,  defence, 
and  agreeable  ornament."  It  will  serve  no 
purpose  to  enumerate,  as  Evelyn  does,  all 
the  manufacturing  and  commercial  uses  of 
this  tree,  and  the  various  tools,  implements, 
and  commodities  which  may  be  made  of  it. 
He  incidentally  mentions  the  coffin  as  one 
of  them  ;  the  coffin,  which  to  the  mournful 
imagination  of  poor  Thomas  Hood  in  his 
beautiful  poem  of  The  Elm  Tree,  seemed 
the  only  manufacture  for  which  its  timber 
was  designed : 

And  well  the  abounding  elm  may  grow 

In  field  and  hedge  so  rife, 
In  forest,  copse,  and  wooded  park, 

And  'mid  the  city's  strife, 
For  every  hour  that  passes  by 

Shall  end  a  human  life. 

Evelyn  looked  at  things  more  cheerfully, 
and  found  the  elm  beautiful  and  useful  for 
the  living,  and,  like  the  oak,  a  plant  in  all  its 
parts  of  high  medicinal  virtue.  "  The  green 
leaf  of  the  elm  contused,"  he  informed 
his  readers,  "  heals  a  green  wound  or  cut, 
and,  boiled  with  the  bark,  consolidates  frac- 
tured bones.  All  the  parts  of  this  tree  are 
abstersive,  and  therefore  sovereign  for  the 
consolidating  wounds,  and  assuage  the 
pains  of  the  gout.  The  bark,  decocted  in 
common  water  to  almost  the  consistence 
of  a  syrup,  adding  a  third  part  of  a.qnn 
vitae,  is  a  most  admirable  remedy  for  ,the 
ischiadica  (gout  in  the  hip),  the  place 
being  well  rubbed  and  chafed  near  the 
fire." 
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The  beech-tree  was  not  so  great  a  fa- 
vourite as  the  elm.  In  the  valleys  where 
they  stand  warm  and  in  consort,  they  will, 
he  says,  grow  to  a  stupendous  procerity 
(height),  though  the  soil  be  stony  and 
very  barren ;  also  upon  the  declivity,  sides, 
and  tops  of  high  hills,  and  chalky  moun- 
tains especially,  for  though  they  thrust  not 
down  such  deep  and  numerous  roots  as  the 
oak,  and  grow  to  vast  trees,  they  will 
strangely  insinuate  their  roots  into  the 
bowels  of  those  seemingly  impenetrable 
places.  The  beech  serves  for  various  uses 
of  the  housewife : 

Beech  makes  the  chest,  the  bed,  and  the  joint  stools, 
Beech  makes  the  boards,  the  platter  and  the  bowls. 

But  with  these  and  other  such  exceptions, 
Evelyn  condemned  the  beech  as  timber. 
"  Indeed,"  he  says,  "  I  can  hardly  call  it 
timber."  He  nevertheless  considered  it  in 
every  respect  a  highly  respectable  and 
useful  tree.  •"  I  must  not  omit,"  he  says, 
"  to  praise  the  mast  (the  nuts)  which  fats 
our  swine  and  deer,  and  hath  in  some 
families  even  supported  man  with  bread. 
Chios  endured  a  memorable  siege  by  the 
benefit  of  beech-mast,  and  in  some  parts  of 
France  they  now  grind  it  in  mills.  It 
affords  a  sweet  oil,  which  the  people  eat 
willingly.  But  there  is  yet  another  benefit 
which  this  tree  presents  us,  that  its  very 
leaves,  which  make  a  most  agreeable  canopy 
all  the  summer,  being  gathered  about  the 
fall,*  and  somewhat  before  they  are  much 
frost-bitten,  afiord  the  best  and  easiest  mat- 
tresses in  the  world  to  lie  on  under  our 
quilts,  instead  of  straw,  because,  besides 
their  tenderness  and  loose-lying  together, 
they  continue  sweet  for  seven  or  eight 
years,  long  before  which  time  straw  becomes 
musty  and  hard.  They  are  thus  used  by 
divers  persons  of  quality,  in  Dauphiny; 
and  in  Switzerland  I  have  sometimes  lain 
on  them  to  my  great  refreshment.  .  .  .  The 
kernels  of  the  mast  are  greedily  devoured 
by  squirrels,  mice,  and,  above  all,  by  dor- 
mice, who,  harbouring  in  the  hollow  trees, 
grow  so  fat,  that  in  some  countries  abroad 
they  take  infinite  numbers  of  them,  I  sup- 
pose to  eat.  What  relief  they  give  to 
thrushes,  blackbirds,  and  fieldfares  every- 
body knows." 

Evelyn  had  no  taste  for  philology,  or  he 
might  have  recorded  that  the  practice  of 
our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors  of  writing  on 
the  bark  of  the  "buch,"  or  "buck"  (the 


*  The  Americans  claim  this  word  as  their  own,  a 
claim  which  cannot  be  allowed.  It  is  good  old  English, 
and  far  better  than  the  modern  "  autumn." 


beech-tree),  gave  the  English  language 
the  word  "  book."  The  many  picturesque 
clumps  and  clusters  of  beeches  in  various 
parts  of  England  are  well-known,  and  few 
Londoners  are  unacquainted  either  with 
the  Burnham  beeches,  near  Windsor,  or 
the  Knockholt  beeches,  in  Kent. 

Evelyn,  though  he  loved  all  trees  for 
some  quality  or  other,  had  but  little  good 
to  say  of  the  "birch,"  which  he  stigma- 
tised, chiefly  for  its  timber,  as  despicable, 
or  for  the  elder,  which  he  considered  to  be 
both  "  despicable  and  vulgar."  The  ash — of 
which  the  old  song,  a  favourite  of  Charles 
the  Second's,  says  : 

Oh,  the  oak  and  the  ash,  and  the  bonnie  ivy-tree, 
They  flourish  at  home  in  my  own  country — 

stood  high  in  Evelyn's  estimation. 

"  The  husbandman,"  he  says,  "  cannot  be 
without  the  ash  for  his  carts,  ladders,  and 
other  tackling,  from  the  pike  to  the  plough, 
spear  and  bow,  for  of  ash  were  they  formerly 
made,  and  therefore  reckoned  amongst  those 
woods  which,  after  a  long  tension,  has  a 
natural  spring  and  recovers  its  position ;  so 
that  in  peace  or  war  it  is  a  wood  in  highest 
request.  In  short,  so  useful  and  profitable 
is  this  tree  (next  to  the  oak),  that  every 
prudent  lord  of  a  manor  should  employ  an 
acre  of  ground  into  ash  or  acorns,  to  every 
twenty  acres  of  other  land,  since  in  as 
many  years  it  would  be  worth  more  than 
the  land  itself."  'He  also  finds  as  many 
medicinal  virtues  in  the  ash  as  in  the  oak. 
"  There  is,"  he  says,  "  an  oil  extracted  from 
the  ash,  which  is  excellent  to  recover  the 
hearing,  some  drops  of  it  being  distilled 
warm  into  the  ears.  For  the  caries,  or  rot 
of  the  bones,  for  toothache,  pains  in  the 
kidneys,  and  for  the  spleen,  the  anointing 
therewith  is  most  sovereign." 

The  lime,  or  linden  tree,  which  is  now  a 
greater  favourite  in  England  than  it  was 
in  Evelyn's  time,  and  which,  in  the  poetry 
and  romance  of  the  Germans,  ranks  above 
all  other  trees  whatever,  received  Evelyn's 
hearty  commendation.  "We  send  commonly 
for  this  tree  into  Flanders  and  Holland,  and 
it  is  a  shameful  negligence  that  we  are  no 
better  provided  with  nurseries  of  a  tree  so 
choice  and  so  universally  acceptable.  Limes 
may  be  planted  as  big  as  one's  leg ;  their 
heads  topped  at  about  six  or  eight  feet 
bole ;  they  will  thus  become  of  all  others 
the  most  proper  and  beautiful  for  walks, 
as  producing  an  upright  body,  smooth  and 
even  bark,  ample  leaf,  sweet  blossom  (the 
delight  of  bees),  and  a  goodly  shade."  Re- 
calling to  mind  his  travels  in  Holland  and 
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Germany,  lie  asks  in  triumph,  "  Is  there  a 
more  ravishing  or  delightful  object  than  to 
behold  some  entire  streets,  and  even  whole 
towns,  planted  with  these  trees  in  even  lines 
before  the  doors  ?  This  is  extremely  fresh, 
of  admirable  effect  against  the  epilepsy,  for 
which  the  delicately-scented  blossoms  are 
held  prevalent,  and  screen  the  houses  both 
from  winds,  sun,  and  dust,  than  which 
there  can  be  nothing  more  desirable  where 
streets  are  much  frequented."  The  lime, 
too,  has  its  medicinal  virtues.  "  The  berries, 
reduced  to  powder,  cure  dysentery,  and 
stop  bleeding  of  the  nose.  The  distilled 
water  of  the  same  is  good  against  epilepsy, 
apoplexy,  vertigo,  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
and  gravel,  and  I  am  told  the  juice  of  the 
leaves  fixes  colours."  To  this  may  be 
added  what  Evelyn  does  not  seem  to  have 
known,  that  the  linden  leaves,  dried  and 
placed  in  the  teapot,  make  a  tea  which  is 
highly  sudorific.  In  Germany,  the  popular 
and  very  certain  cure  for  influenza,  catarrh 
and  cold  in  the  head,  is  to  lie  quietly  in 
bed  for  four-and-twenty  hours,  and  drink 
copiously  of  hot  "  Linden- thee."  The  same 
remedy  is  used  in  France. 

The  chestnut,  perhaps,  during  the  short 
season  at  the  end  of  May  and  beginning  of 
June,  the  most  beautiful  of  the  trees  that 
adorn  the  English  landscape,  is  the  only 
one  of  the  goodman's  favourites  which  space 
will  allow  us  to  notice.  He  is  warm  in 
praise  of  its  beauty  as  a  growing  tree  and 
of  its  uses  as  timber.  He  observed,  he 
says,  "  that  this  tree  is  so  prevalent  against 
cold,  that  where  they  stand,  they  preserve 
other  trees  from  the  injuries  of  the  severest 
frost.  I  am  sure  that,  being  planted  in 
hedgerows,  and  for  avenues  tcr  our  country 
houses,  they  are  a  magnificent  and  a  royal 
ornament."  In  this  opinion  most  Lon- 
doners, who  remember  the  glories  of  Bushey 
Park  in  early  summer,  will  cordially  coin- 
cide. Even  the  fruit,  bitter  as  that  of  the 
horse-chestnut  is,  finds  favour  in  his  philo- 
sophic eyes.  "We  give,"  he  says,  "that 
fruit  to  our  swine  in  England  which  is 
among  the  delicacies  of  princes  in  other 
countries,  and  of  better  nourishment  to 
husbandmen  than  kohl  (cabbage)  and 

rusty  bacon,  yea,  or  beans  to  boot 

The  bread  made  of  chestnut-flour  is  ex- 
ceedingly nutritive,  and  makes  women  well 
complexioned,  as  I  have  read  in  a  good 
author."  What  may  interest  the  ladies, 
while  golden  locks  are  in  fashion,  is  the 
fact,  which  I  give  on  Evelyn's  authority, 
that  "  a  decoction  of  the  rind  of  the  chest- 
nut-tree tinctures  hair  of  a  golden  colour. 


This,"  he  adds,  without  the  gift  of  pro- 
phecy to  lead  him  to  1870,  "is  esteemed  a 
beauty  in  some  countries." 

Evelyn  was  justified  in  the  pride  which 
he  took  in  his  Sylva,  and  in  the  additions 
which  he  continued  to  make  to  it  from 
time  to  time,  until  nearly  the  close  of  his 
life.  In  his  dedication  of  the  third  edition 
to  Charles  the  Second,  sixteen  years  after 
its  first  publication,  he  says,  with  pardon- 
able self-appreciation,  "  I  need  not  acquaint 
your  majesty  how  many  millions  of  timber 
trees  (besides  infinite  others)  have  been 
propagated  and  planted  throughout  your 
vast  dominions  at  the  instigation  and  by 
the  sole  direction  of  this  work ;  because 
your  gracious  majesty  has  been  pleased  to 
own  it  publicly  for  my  encouragement." 

It  is  only  within  our  own  time  that 
Evelyn's  far-sighted  anxiety  for  the  con- 
tinuous production  of  material  for  the 
building  of  a  great  navy,  to  maintain  British 
power  in  all  the  seas  of  the  world,  has 
become  a  matter  with  which  the  present 
generation  has  no  concern.  Iron,  not  oak, 
is  now-a-days  the  monarch  of  the  sea.  None 
the  less,  however,  is  Evelyn's  glory  or  the 
gratitude  we  owe  him.  For  nearly  two 
hundred  years  his  book  did  noble  service 
in  the  mode  he  designed;  and  in  other 
modes  also.  He  taught  the  rural  aristocracy 
a  duty  they  owed  to  themselves  and  their 
country ;  and  since  his  time  they  have  well 
performed  it. 

Sayes  Court,  where  the  amiable  philo- 
sopher so  long  lived  and  cultivated  his 
trees,  his  shrubs,  and  his  salads — or,  as  he 
calls  them,  "  acetaria  " — has  long  ceased 
to  be  rural,  and  is  mural  as  far  as  houses 
and  streets  can  make  it  so.  Wotton,  how- 
ever, still  remains,  and  an  Evelyn  still 
resides  in  it,  to  cultivate  like  grounds,  and 
maintain  the  fair  fame  of  an  honourable 
family. 


TWO  CASTLES. 

I  KNOW  a  castle,  great  and  high, 
That  flaunts  its  turrets  to  the  sky, 
And  covers,  fairly  measured  round, 
Three  hundred  roods  of  fertile  ground. 

And  were  that  castle,  (fate  forefend  !) 
Burned  to  the  earth,  no  stone  on  end, 
Three  years,  and  money,  were  it  got, 
Would  build  it  up  again,  I  wot ! 

But  here  a  nobler  castle  stands, 
Than  e'er  was  reared  by  human  hands, 
A  tall,  wide-spreading  beechen  tree, 
Whose  bole  is  thirty  feet  and  three. 

And  were  this  castle  smitten  low, 
By  fire,  or  flood,  or  woodman's  blow, 
Not  all  the  strength  of  mortal  men 
Could  ever  build  it  up  again. 
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Not  all  the  gold  by  Commerce  won, 
Since  Time  its  circuit  first  begun, 
Could  re-erect  its  giant  girth, 
Or  raise  such  fabric  from  the  earth. 

Unless,  for  thrice  a  hundred  years, 
The  influence  of  the  circling  spheres, 
The  rain,  the  dew.  the  shade,  the  shine, 
Combined  to  aid  the  great  design. 

Croesus  !  be  modest  with  your  gold, 
Little  it  brings,  when  all  is  told : 
Monarchs  !  be  humble  in  your  towers, 
You're  not  so  regal  as  the  bowers  ! 


A  FLIGHT  FROM  WAR. 


RUNNING  from  the  heat  of  an  Italian 
summer,  we  had  established  ourselves  at 
the  beginning  of  July  in  the  year  that  pro- 
mises to  be  so  long  memorable  in  Europe — 
the  year  1870 — in  the  pleasant  "  Anlagen" 
of  Heidelberg.  Nothing  could  be  more 
deliriously  peaceful  and  quiet  than  the 
scene  around  us.  I  know  no  place  in 
Europe  which  combines  so  many  of  the 
advantages  of  a  large  town  with  so  few  of 
the  annoyances  mostly  inseparable  from 
such  gatherings  of  humanity  as  the  old 
university  city  of  the  Palatinate.  Among 
the  former  may  be  reckoned  a  library  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  volumes  in 
all  languages,  freely  at  the  strangers'  dis- 
position, without  the  ceremony  of  any  sub- 
scription. The  very  large  staff  of  pro- 
fessors and  their  families  form  an  extremely 
agreeable  and  valuable  society.  There  is 
plenty  of  excellent  music  to  be  enjoyed, 
mainly  on  the  same  terms  as  the  advan- 
tages of  the  library.  The  wine  is  good  and 
cheap;  the  beer  even  better  and  still  cheaper. 
There  is  a  long  High- street,  composed  of 
shops  of  every  kind,  and  banks  and  places 
of  business  of  various  sorts,  to  be  sure. 
But,  however  Heidelberg  may  behave  in 
its  business  hours,  it  disports  itself  alto- 
gether as  if  it  were  in  the  country — in  that 
lovely  and  delicious  country  which  closely 
encircles  it.  And  what  a  country  that 
Neckar  valley  is !  You  have  but  to  step 
aside  from  the  flags  of  the  street,  and  you 
are  on  the  hillside,  and  amid  the  shade 
of  the  magnificent  forest.  The  Anlagen 
itself  (or  themselves,  as  one  ought  pro- 
perly to  say,  for  the  word  is  in  the  plural 
number),  is  more  like  a  garden  than  a 
street.  The  word  signifies  "  additions  to," 
or  suburbs,  and  consists  of  a  row  of  cheerful- 
looking  houses,  the  recent  result  of  the 
growing  importance  of  Heidelberg  as  a 
place  of  summer  resort,  looking  out  on  a 
shady  garden,  immediately  beyond  which 
rises  the  wooded  hill  on  which  the  castle 
stands. 


Nothing  could  be  better  than  the  plea- 
sant rooms  we  had  secured  on  the  cheerful 
and  quiet  Anlagen.  And  having  unpacked 
our  trunks,  and  got  things  comfortably 
into  their  places  about  us,  we  said,  accord- 
ing to  the  often-cited  formula,  "  If  there's 
peace  to  be  found  in  the  world,  the  heart 
that  is  weary  might  hope  for  it  here  !''" 

Altogether  nothing  could  be  better.  Till 
the  end  of  September,  when  it  is  time  to 
recross  the  Alps,  AVC  will  set  our  tent  here,, 
and  be  as  happy  as  the  day  is  long. 

Alas  !  for  the  vanity  of  human  wishes  I 
Alas  !  for  the  instability  of  summer  day- 
dreams ! 

This  was  the  way  our  dream  was  all  at 
once  disturbed. 

German  boots  and  shoes  are  good.  One 
of  us  had  ordered  a  pair,  which  was  brought 
home  on  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the 
16th  of  July.  They  were  so  much  approved 
that  a  second  pair  was  ordered.  Crispin, 
pocketing  the  price  of  the  first  order,  and 
promising  prompt  execution  of  the  second, 
bows  himself  out  of  the  room  ;  but  in  less 
than  five  minutes,  "  ecceiterum  Crispinus  !" 
and  with  such  a  face  ! 

"  Have  you  not  the  measure  right,  my 
friend?" 

"  Measure  !  Ach,  Gott !  There  is  a, 
telegram  in  the  town.  War  is  declared  !" 

War  declared  between  Prussia  and 
France  !  Heavens  and  earth  !  Why,  we 
are  as  exactly  between  the  two  as  a  nail 
between  the  hammer  and  the  anvil.  And 
of  all  places  in  the  world  Heidelberg  is  not 
the  town  to  forget  what  warfare  means. 
Thrice  before  now  has  this  garden  of  a  land 
been  turned  into  a  wilderness  by  French 
armies.  There  are  the  ruins  of  the  castle, 
no  place  of  war,  only  a  magnificent  resi- 
dence destroyed  in  cold  blood.  There,  in 
the  High-street,  is  the  Ritter  Hans,  pointed 
out  as  the  only  house  that  escaped  destruc- 
tion at  the  hands  of  the  French  in  1693. 
Twice  before  had  the  unhappy  town  been 
sacked  by  Frenchmen,  under  Turenne,  in 
1674,  and,  under  Melac,  in  1688.  On  the 
two  latter  occasions  especially  the  cruelties 
and  outrages  committed  were  worthy  of 
fiends  rather  than  of  soldiers.  And  those 
days  have  never  been  forgotten  in  the 
Palatinate. 

On  hearing  the  alarmed  shoemaker's 
news,  I  hurried  into  the  town ;  and  in  a  few 
minutes  found  abundant  confirmation  of  it. 
All  my  Heidelberg  friends  had  before  ad- 
vised me  not  to  remain  there  after  war 
should  be  declared,  if  that  misfortune  were 
really  to  happen.  It  had  seemed  too  mon- 
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strous  a  calamity  to  be  realised ;  but  now, 
here  it  was  ! 

I  met  my  friend,  Professor  D.,  in  the 
street,  with  a  graver  face  than  I  had  ever 
before  seen  him  wear.  "  Yes  !  You  must 
be  off  at  once !"  he  said.  "  If  war  is  to 
come,  it  is  as  well  that  it  should  come  at 
once.  Prussia  is  Avell  prepared  for  it.  In 
such  a  quarrel  Southern  Germany  will  go 
with  her  to  a  man.  But  this  will  be  no 
place  for  any  one  who  has  no  duty  to  keep 
him  here." 

A  little  further  I  fell  in  with  the  nighly- 
accomplished  daughter  of  another  professor. 
She  was  looking  scared  and  troubled.  "  Of 
course  you  are  off  at  once  ?  "  she  said.  "  Shall 
I  return  to  the  house  with  you  and  help  your 
wife  and  daughter  to  pack  up  ?" 

I  gratefully  accepted  the  offer;  for  it 
was  by  this  time  half- past  ton ;  and  there 
was  a  train  for  Bale  at  mid-day,  by  which  I 
hoped  to  get  off.  The  time  was  very  short. 
There  were  books  to  be  taken  back  to  the 
university  library;  an  indispensable  visit 
to  be  paid  to  the  banker ;  all  accounts  to 
be  settled ;  and  all  packing  done  !  And 
less  than  two  hours  to  do  it  all  in  !  Yet 
there  was  reason  to  fear  that  the  mid-day 
train  running  southwards  to  Switzerland 
might  be  the  last  that  would  be  able  to 
get  through.  The  line  in  question,  run- 
ning through  the  whole  length  of  the  Duchy 
of  Baden,  passes  nearly  in  sight  of  the 
frontier  of  France,  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  throughout  its  entire  course ; 
runs  through  the  important  federal  fortress 
of  Rastadt,  and  within  a  few  miles  of  Kehl, 
which  is  the  great  -gateway  into  Germany 
from  France,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  opposite  to  Strasbourg.  Eventually 
one  other  train,  leaving  Heidelberg  a  few 
hours  later,  was  able  to  pass  ;  and  that  was 
the  last.  The  precipitous  hurry,  therefore, 
with  which  we  broke  from  our  moorings 
and  pushed  off  was  not  unreasonable,  and 
we  had  great  reason  to  congratulate  our- 
selves on  our  promptitude. 

There  were  long  faces  among  the  men, 
and  there  was  much  wailing  among  the 
women,  that  unhappy  Saturday  morning, 
as  we  were  leaving  Heidelberg. 

"I  have  telegraphed  to  my  daughter," 
said  a  professor  of  my  acquaintance,  whom 
I  met  hurrying  along  in  the  street,  with 
anxiety  in  his  face,  "  I  have  telegraphed  to 
my  daughter  in  Switzerland  to  return  home 
directly  by  Constance,  Stuttgard,  and 
Wurzburg.  I  suppose  that  line  will  re- 
main open.  But  Heaven  knows  what  may 
happen  between  here  and  Bale." 


It  was  by  the  Bale  line  that  we  got  off, 
and,  as  I  have  said,  our  train  was  within 
a  few  hours  of  the  last  that  passed. 

A  pretty  young  girl,  the  daughter  of  our 
laundress,  hurried  in  with  our  linen  drip- 
ping wet  from  the  wash-tub  (in  which  state 
it  had  to  be  packed  up),  her  own  pretty 
eyes  as  full  of  moisture. 

"  The  Hotel  de  Russie,"  she  said,  "  is 
empty  already  !  I  have  been  taking  wet 
linen  home  there  all  the  morning.  And  it 
will  be  ruin  to  everybody.  And  I  am  so 
frightened  !  so  frightened  !" 

My  wife  strove  to  console  her.  But  the 
memory  of  what  war  means,  and  of  the 
results  of  French  invasion,  is  still  fresh 
at  Heidelberg.  And  doubtless  the  pretty 
little  laundry-maid  had  heard  traditions  of 
the  old  woful  stories. 

At  the  Heidelberg  railway- station  the 
scene  was  one  not  to  be  forgotten.  The 
crowd  of  people,  desperately  anxious  to 
seize  what  it  was  anticipated  might  very 
likely  be  the  last  opportunity  of  getting 
away,  was  such,  that  the  utmost  efforts  of 
the  staff  of  the  railway  did  not  succeed  in 
getting  off  the  enormous  train  till  half  an 
hour  after  the  proper  time.  At  last  the 
sorrowful  adieus  of  the  kind  friends  who 
had  accompanied  us  to  the  station,  and 
whom  we  were  leaving  to  bide  whatever 
might  betide,  were  said,  and  we  moved 
slowly  out  of  the  station. 

At  Carlsruhe  the  crowd  was  greater,  and 
the  confusion  far  worse.  There  is  a  junc- 
tion there.  We  were  told  that  a  very 
heavy  train  carrying  troops  was  coming  on 
behind  us,  and  that  if  we  wished  to  have 
the  use  of  the  rails,  it  behoved  us  to  push 
on.  And  the  railway  officials  did  their 
utmost  to  hurry  us  off.  But  our  o  wn  train 
was  swelled — or  extended,  rather — to  al- 
together unheard-of  proportions ;  and  the 
despatch  of  it  was  no  easy  matter.  The 
platform  at  Carlsruhe  is  a  very  large  one. 
But  it  was  crowded  with  a  multitude  rush- 
ing hither  and  thither,  in  a  manner  per- 
fectly distracting  to  conductors,  porters, 
and  superintendents.  Carlsruhe  is  not  a 
favourite  place  for  foreign  sojourners,  as 
Heidelberg  is.  The  movement  there  was 
mainly  of  Germans,  save  that  the  mass  of 
foreigners  already  in  the  train  all  swarmed 
out  on  to  the  platform,  rushing  hither  and 
thither,  divided  between  the  desire  to  put 
the  minutes  of  delay  to  profit  by  snatching 
a  mouthful  of  dinner,  and  anxiety  to  learn 
whether  in  truth  there  was  yet  hope  of 
getting  on  to  the  safe  refuge  of  Swiss  neu- 
trality at  Bale. 
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At  length  we  did  again  move  forward, 
now  an  hour  behind  our  time,  dragging  the 
slow  length  of  our  enormous  train  along 
till  we  reached  Rastadt.  Rastadt,  as  all 
the  world  knows,  is  an  important  German 
fortress,  held  for  many  years  past  by 
Prussia,  on  behalf  of  the  Bund,  though  in 
the  territory  of  Baden.  And  there  it 
needed  but  a  glance  to  see  that  Rastadt 
was  very  unmistakably  looking  like  the 
time.  Troops  were  hurrying  about  in  all 
directions,  to  the  uninstructed  civilian  eye 
with  the  incomprehensible  bustle  of  ants 
in  a  disturbed  ant-hill.  One  process  in 
progress  was,  at  all  events,  intelligible. 
Swarms  of  men  were  bringing  out  vast 
masses  of  knapsacks  and  military  clothing 
from  a  casemate,  and  were  loading  them 
on  waggons,  and  dragging  them  (without 
the  aid  of  horses)  to  the  side  of  the  railroad, 
to  be  there  put  into  baggage  waggons. 

At  Rastadt,  too,  there  was  (visible,  but 
not  audible)  talk  between  military  officers 
and  our  conductors,  and  terrible  momentary 
misgiving  arising  thence.  However,  we 
moved  on  again  and  shortly  reached  Oos. 
Oos  is  the  station  at  which  the  short  line 
to  Baden-Baden  branches  off.  And  here,  as 
we  had  expected,  the  scene  was  worse  than 
at  Heidelberg.  All  the  crowd  of  pleasure- 
seekers  and  gamblers  were  running  as  if 
for  their  lives.  A  crowd,  mainly  French, 
eager  in  any  case  to  get  out  of  the  enemy's 
territory.  No  French  go  to  Heidelberg — 
nay,  do  not  quit  the  asphalte  of  the  Boule- 
vards for  mountains,  forests,  streams,  or 
scenery,  however  lovely.  But  they  throng 
to  Baden-Baden,  and  the  crowd,  which 
now  swarmed  upon  the  Oos  platform,  had 
very  markedly  the  Parisian  cachet.  That 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  nature 
of  the  place  from  which  they  came. 

There  were  the  men  —  one  knows  the 
look  of  them  so  well  —  all  wearing  the 
goatee  beard,  all  with  light- coloured  kid 
gloves,  and  many  of  them  with  Parisian 
theatrical  mock  mountain  gear  about  their 
feet,  thin  boots,  which  one  climb  to  the 
Alte  Schloss  would  have  torn  to  ribbons, 
and  smart  gaiters  unstained  by  any  drop 
of  morning  dew.  And  women,  hard-eyed 
and  painted,  trooping  back  to  the  dovecots 
of  Paris,  evidently  quite  as  capable  as  any 
of  the  men  of  looking  oat  for  themselves ; 
not  timid  by  any  means,  but  hard  and 
sharp-looking,  noisily  demanding  what  they 
wanted,  and  showing  trim  ankles  in  the 
bustling  pursuit  of  it. 

Noisily  demanding,  but  in  very  many 
cases  not  getting,  what  they  wanted,  for 


there  was  by  no  means  accommodation 
enough  in  the  train  to  carry  away  all  who 
desired  to  go.  And  it  was  observable  that, 
despite  objurgations  and  despair,  and  the 
really  pressing  necessities  of  the  case,  in 
no  instance  would  the  steady  German  con- 
ductors allow  one  more  than  the  stated 
regulation  number  to  enter  any  of  the  car- 
riages, either  first,  second,  or  third  class. 
With  us,  as  we  know  to  our  cost,  this  often 
takes  place  in  cases  of  urgency  of  very  far 
inferior  moment.  But  the  German  con- 
ductor knows  nothing  but  his  rule. 

And,  accordingly,  a  considerable  number 
of  gesticulating,  grimacing,  screaming,  and 
otherwise  rage-expressing  Badenites  of  both 
sexes  were  left  on  the  Oos  platform,  some 
stretching  out  eloquent  but  futile  arms  to- 
wards the  inexorable  train  as  it  moved  out 
of  the  station,  some  sitting  doggedly  on 
their  boxes,  and  some  vehemently  detailing 
their  grievances  to  each  other. 

Shortly  afterwards,  however,  it  became 
very  questionable  whether  those  who  had 
been  thus  left  lamenting,  or  those  who  had 
succeeded  in  getting  places  in  the  train,  were 
the  worst  off.  For  when  we  reached  the 
station  of  Appenweier,  where  the  short  line 
branches  off  that  runs  to  Kehl  and  across  the 
Rhine  to  Strasbourg  in  France,  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  the  Rhine  bridge  was  no  longer 
passable  !  The  movable  portion  (soon  after- 
wards blown  up  by  the  Prussians)  had  been 
opened  so  as  to  cut  off  all  communication. 
It  was  still  possible,  we  were  told,  to  pass 
by  means  of  small  boats.  But  there  were 
only  two  or  three  of  these  available ;  the 
operation  was  a  very  slow  one ;  only  two 
or  three  persons  could  pass  at  a  time  ;  and 
the  crowd,  who  were  anxious  to  find  them- 
selves once  more  within  the  borders  of 
their  native  France,  were  warned  that  there 
was  very  little  possibility  of  their  succeed- 
ing in  crossing  the  river.  So  little  was 
any  such  exploit  achievable  on  any  large 
scale  that  the  trains  from  Appenweier  to 
Kehl  had  ceased  running. 

Here,  then,  was  gnashing  of  teeth  and 
fierce  sacr-r-r-r-eing  everything  in  heaven 
above  or  on  earth  below,  worse  than  had 
been  the  case  at  Oos!  What  were  these 
unhappy  ones  to  do,  thus  shut  out  from 
their  patrie,  whose  undulating  hills  were 
visible  scarcely  a  gunshot  to  the  left  of  us  ? 
Appenweier  is  a  mere  roadside  station. 
No  accommodation  to-be  had  there  !  At  last 
most  of  the  fugitives —all  of  them,  I  believe 
— made  up  their  minds  to  go  on  to  Bale, 
where  at  least  shelter,  if  not,  as  might  yet 
be  hoped,  ingress  into  France  was  to  be  had. 
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But  this  decision  on  the  part  of  some 
score  or  more  of  vociferating  Frenchmen 
and  Frenchwomen  was  not  reached  very 
promptly.  And  by  the  time  we  left  Ap- 
penweier  we  had  considerably  increased 
the  amount  of  time  by  which  we  were  be- 
lated. At  last  we  did  reach  Bale  about 
three  hours  after  our  train  was  due  there. 

And  there  we  were  on  Swiss  soil ;  and 
the  story  of  our  flight  from  the  seat  of  war 
may  be  said  to  be  completed.  In  fact, 
however,  we  were  bound  for  Schaffhausen, 
which  we  reached  at  two  in  the  morning, 
instead  of  at  ten  in  the  evening.  But  we 
were  little  disposed  to  be  in  a  complaining 
mood  as  to  any  such  little  contretemps, 
being  only  too  happy  to  find  ourselves 
fairly  out  from  between  the  hammer  and 
the  anvil,  which  was  in  very  truth  the 
enviable  position  we  had  occupied  on  that 
memorable  morning. 

THE  JERICHO  ROOMS. 


THE  quarter  of  the  town  where  I  reside 
slopes  towards  the  river  ;  is  very  new,  stiff, 
and  white,  and,  as  all  the  world  knows, 
laid  out  with  great  prettiness  upon  the  pro- 
perty of  that  wealthy  and  important  khe- 
dive,  the  most  noble  the  Marquis  of  Jericho. 
For  thus  it  is  customary  at  little  vestries, 
ratepayers'  associations,  and  the  like,  to 
speak  of  this  great  man  at  such  honourable 
full  length,  we  being  his,  body  and  soul, 
and  that  potentate  being  supposed  to  allow 
us  to  hold  the  ground  upon  which  our 
houses  stand  on  the  most  despotic  and 
Muscovite  terms — short  leases,  clever  law- 
yers, arbitrary  agents  being  devised  to  look 
after  his  interests.  At  street  corners,  or  in 
shops,  where  we  see  two  or  more  in  con- 
versation, we  are  certain  to  hear  the  words 
"  the  marquis,"  who  is  either  giving,  or 
refusing,  or  promising  something.  Under 
these  auspices  great  wastes  of  streets,  white, 
powdery,  and  plastery,  have  arisen,  with 
their  windows  and  porticos  as  uniform  as 
the  doors  down  a  hospital  corridor,  or  in  a 
convict  prison.  Sometimes  we  see  a  whole 
street  of  these  edifices  in  process,  all  their 
architectural  mouldings,  and  cornices,  and 
pillars,  and  balustrades  being  duly  fashioned 
out  of  a  brown  moist  composition  that  looks 
like  cocoa  in  process  of  being  mixed.  The 
pillars  supporting  the  grand  balconies  con- 
sist, in  this  stage  of  their  existence,  of 
rude  sticks  plastered  round,  the  capitals 
and  bases  to  be  supplied  when  all  is 
finished.  The  whole  air  seems  charged 


with  a  damp  loamy  flavour ;  and  particles 
of  plaster  float  about. 

I  think  a  week's  steady  walking  in  our 
Jericho  streets — which  all  run  in  squares 
and  right  angles — would  leave  a  pressure 
of  nothing  but  pillars  and  windows  on  the 
brain.  Turn  to  the  right,  turn  to  the  left, 
it  is  portico,  portico,  portico  !  exactly  like 
Mr.  Tennyson's  horse,  whose  hoofs  rang 
out,  "  Propputty,  propputty,  propputty  !" 
Lose  your  way,  and  you  might  walk  miles 
within  a  space  of  half  a  mile  square.  The 
streets  are  all  named  in  honour  of  our 
illustrious  divinity  and  of  his  belongings. 
Thus  we  have  Dagon-square,  Moloch-street, 
Dives-terrace,  and  such  names.  The  poten- 
tate's son  has  a  couple  of  streets  to  him- 
self, and  some  of  the  minor  titles  are  duly 
expressed  in  plaster  and  porticos. 

These  regimental  streets,  I  notice,  con- 
trived to  be  cast  in  long  moulds  of  various 
breadths,  just  as  one  would  unroll  ribbons 
of  various  breadths.  Some  are  yellow  and 
narrow,  about  three  stories  high,  every 
window  universally  ornamented  with  chil- 
dren's heads,  as  with  flower-pots,  and  have 
a  generally  crowded  appearance.  Others 
are  broad,  and  four  and  five  stories  high, 
with  a  gloomy  and  sullen  bearing,  as  though 
it  were  dangerous  to  question  them.  But 
the  physiognomy  and  expression  of  houses 
have  been  often  dwelt  on. 

In  this  "  prosperity  of  edification,"  as- 
Dr.  Johnson  might  say,  the  Jericho  district 
began,  not  unnaturally,  to  take  airs.  What 
with  the  marquis,  and  the  vestry,  and  the 
baths  and  washhouses,  and  the  schools 
rising  up  on  all  sides  at  the  nod  or  beck  of 
the  potentate,  it  began  to  look  upon  itself 
very  much  as  an  independent  realm,  with 
a  sort  of  sovereign  and  estates.  And  it  was 
in  this  tone  of  mind  that  it  was  proposed 
to  erect  the  assembly-rooms.  The  marquis 
would  give  a  piece  of  ground,  subscribe  a 
hundred  pounds,  and  make  a  speech  when 
the  first  stone  was  laid.  A  great  city,  as 
Jericho  virtually  was  (about  the  size  of 
Reading),  should  have — was  entitled  to— 
rooms.  Was  it  not  a  shame  that  a  place 
like  Jericho,  even  for  the  sheer  dignity  of 
the  thing,  should  not  be  adorned  with  a 
convenience  to  be  found  in  country  towns 
of  much  less  pretension?  The  scheme 
sprang  armed  from  the  head  of — well,  from 
the  vestry.  Some  of  our  opulent  men  of 
business,  whose  money  and  brains  were 
apparently  and  monotonously  embodied  in 
the  long  lines  of  compo,  put  their  heads 
together,  and  the  rooms  began  to  rise.  The 
most  sanguine  anticipations  were  enter- 
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tained.  Mr.  Hounsditch,  the  eminent  con- 
tractor, considered  a  fine  orator  at  the 
vestry,  by  means  of  his  never  stopping  for 
a  word,  projected  it  all  with  a  ravishing 
eloquence.  A  great  hall  for  concerts,  and 
dioramas,  and  meetings,  smaller  rooms  for 
societies,  a  working-man's  reading  room  at 
the  back,  religious  worship  on  Sundays  for 
any  new  and  unchapelled  sect,  and,  above 
all,  a  club  with  billiard,  library,  and  re- 
freshment rooms,  where  you  could  get  a 
glass  of  wine.  In  short,  the  purposes  pro- 
jected were  so  varied  and  innumerable  that, 
if  carried  out,  it  would  be  the  most  won- 
derful building  in  London ;  and  a  specula- 
tive member  of  the  vestry  might  have 
added  one  more  function,  namely,  making 
the  whole  a  show,  and  charging  a  small  fee. 
All  London  would  surely  flock  to  see 
praying  or  preaching,  refreshment,  billiard- 
playing,  concert,  diorama,  clubbing,  and 
discussion,  all  going  on  at  the  same  time. 
Mr.  Hounsditch  had  figures  for  every- 
thing, and  "  writing  off"  a  certain  margin 
for  contingencies,  brought  out  an  amazing 
amount  of  profit. 

The  building  was  duly  completed ;  but 
it  would  be  hard  to  give  an  idea  of  how 
this  edifice  blazed  and  shone  in  all  the 
finery  of  new  yellow,  red,  and  black  bricks. 
The  Byzantine  style  was  chosen,  as  allow- 
ing a  grand  opening  for  brick  polychromy. 
There  were  "punchy"  balconies,  balus- 
trades, mouldings,  Moorish  arches,  all  in 
the  same  material.  The  architect,  too,  had 
ingeniously  contrived  to  amalgamate  or 
symbolise  all  its  motley  purposes  in  his 
style.  As  we  turn  down  by  the  fa9ade,  next 
the  public-house,  it  looked  like  a  chapel, 
combined  with  a  private  residence  for  the 
minister;  while  its  main  entrance  had 
something  the  air  half  of  a  glorified  police 
office,  half  of  a  tavern. 

However,  it  was  opened.  The  marquis 
came  and  spoke  one  of  those  orations  he 
always  kept  mixed  for  the  numerous  stones 
or  inaugurations  that  were  being  laid  or 
taking  place  on  his  estate.  And  now,  being 
opened,  the  Jericho  Rooms  were  ready  for 
the  world  to  enter.  There  was  a  debt; 
but  this,  as  Mr.  Hounsditch  showed  by 
figures,  must  clear  itself  off  in  two  years — 
an  arrangement  so  satisfactory  that  one 
wished  means  could  be  found  of  applying 
it  more  generally  to  pecuniary  liquidation. 
Still  there  was  an  unaccountable  pause. 
No  unchapelled  sect  came  forward.  The 
working-men  apparently  did  not  want  to 
read.  The  adjoining  public-house  seemed 
to  satisfy  the  most  ambitious  dreams  of 


refreshment.  At  last,  however,  the  first 
show  came.  Mr.  Montague  Jackson's 
Cambrian  Medley — Two  Happy  Hours  of 
Witchery  and  Wales.  Part  I. — General 
Remarks.  The  Welsh  People :  their  Tears 
and  Sunshine.  Moxey-Ap-Thomas,  the 
Harper.  Diverting  Incident.  Song  in 
Character,  &c.  This,  our  first  attempt, 
brought  a  house  that  must  have  amazed 
Mr.  Montague  Jackson,  who,  when  he 
took  his  show  to  country  towns,  always 
flourished  about  it  as  "  exhibited  on  the 
opening  of  the  Royal  Jericho  Rooms  before 
one  of  the  largest  audiences  ever  seen  in 
London."  Every  one — the  vestry  particu- 
larly— were  greatly  pleased  at  this  in- 
auguration, though  the  entertainment  was 
mild  enough,  and  rested  on  a  cracked 
pianoforte  and  on  Mr.  Jackson  himself. 
But  there  was  a  long  gap  before  any  one 
else  followed.  Mr.  Curlew,  the  eminent 
elocutionist,  came  and  surveyed  it,  but 
evidently  with  distrust.  "  You'll  have  to 
come  down  to  a  chapel  with  this,"  he  said. 
However,  he  said  he  "  wouldn't  mind 
chancing  it  for  once."  The  committee 
were  indignant  at  this  contumely.  The 
newest  design — best  architect  and  work — 
the  finest  thing  in  London,  though  it  might 
not  be  the  largest !  What  did  the  man 
mean  ?  However,  Mr.  Curlew  came,  issued 
on  posters  the  Death  of  Codes,  the  Skating 
Scene  from  Pickwick,  with,  for  second 
part,  a  wonderful  Compression  of  the  Idylls 
of  the  King ;  but  we  never  shall  forget  his 
blank  look  as  he  surveyed  the  cathedral- 
like  solitude.  In  provincial  towns  and 
watering-places,  there  is  nothing  more 
dispiriting  than  the  look  of  such  a  place, 
as  some  poor  unfamiliar  stroller  or  jester 
has  come  round  and  pasted  the  walls  over 
with  his  Two  Hours  with  Momus.  And 
the  white  walls  of  the  lobby  and  stair,  with 
the  abundant  gas  blazing  as  if  in  mockery, 
with  the  officials  waiting  there  to  take  the 
money,  their  all  but  hungry  look  at  you, 
doubtful  whether  you  will  not,  after  all, 
take  shape  as  that  unclean  thing — an  order. 
Then  the  glimpse  into  the  large  empty 
room,  with  half  a  dozen  folk  dotted  about 
and  looking  strangely  at  you,  wondering 
what  on  earth  brings  you  into  this  solitude  ! 
Another  long  interval,  and  some  species 
of  Christy  Minstrels  came  round,  bones  and 
the  rest.  Later  again,  a  Voyage  Round 
the  World,  with  chromatic  advertisements, 
a  picture  of  a  gaudy  railway-station, 
where  every  one,  with  his  luggage,  was 
in  blue,  yellow,  green,  or  red  clothing,  and 
flamed  and  glittered  as  if  on  the  stage 
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under  the  glare  of  the  electric  light.  This 
naturally  excited  hopes,  and  even  elation. 
Round  the  World  in  Two  Hours  is  always 
tempting;  but  on  entering  the  rooms  we 
discovered  a  strange  and  disorderly  crowd, 
children  chiefly,  and  a  great  white  sheet, 
across  which  the  voyage  is  apparently  to 
be  made,  as  if  on  a  map  of  the  world. 
None  of  the  green  baize,  the  almost  cim- 
merian  darkness  which  endears  to  us  the 
professed  diorama.  A  gentleman  appeared 
in  the  audience  with  a  complicated  lan- 
tern ;  in  short  it  resolved  itself  into  some 
complicated  hydro  -  oxygen  apparatus,  a 
developed  magic  -  lantern,  excellent,  no 
doubt,  for  a  village  semi-religious,  semi-in- 
structive entertainment,  worked  by  the 
curate,  assisted  by  ladies,  but  accompanied 
with  those  starts,  and  blurrs,  and  even 
leaps,  which  attend  on  magic  -  lantern 
views.  It  was  attended,  too,  with  that 
hopeless  depression  and  gloominess  which 
always  waits  on  instruction  clumsily  dis- 
guised in  voluptuous  and  enticing  gar- 
ments. 

From  that  night  the  career  of  the  Jericho 
Rooms  seemed  to  grow  hopeless  and  despe- 
rate. It  lay  under  a  ban.  It  was  an  accursed 
thing.  Everything  was  done  to  galvanise 
it  into  some  semblance  of  life.  A  billiard- 
table  maker,  dazzled  by  the  eloquence  of 
one  of  the  vestry,  agreed  to  put  up  two  of 
his  best  tables ;  and,  further,  the  capital 
idea  of  a  club,  or,  at  least,  a  place  where 
"  you  could  read  the  papers,"  sprang  armed 
from  the  secretary's  head.  From  the  same 
source  came  the  notice  of  classes  for  the 
piano  and  violin,  and  some  seedy  professors 
of  these  instruments  were  for  the  moment 
dazzled  by  the  prospects  of  these  almost 
palatial  chambers  being  nightly  crowded 
by  ardent  postulants  sitting  at  their  feet. 
The  terms  were  reasonable  enough — three 
lessons  a  week,  and  five  shillings  a  quarter. 
Yet  it  would  not  do.  The  populace 
shunned  the  place.  The  billiard- table 
'  maker  brought  carts  one  day  and  took 
away  his  tables  with  oaths,  saying  he  had 
been  done,  and  the  whole  thing  was  a 
swindle.  The  violin  professor  had  two 
pupils,  and  one  never  paid  his  quarter's 
subscription. 

Things  began  to  look  desperate ;  the 
contractor  was  pressing  for  his  balance. 
The  rates  were  enormous.  The  vestrymen 
began  to  look  blue.  Some  one  mentioned 
that  the  Aminadabites  were  growing  im- 
portant in  the  district,  and  a  deputation 
rushed  at  once  to  Mr.  Swodger,  the  leading 
elder  of  the  sect.  He  declined  to  have  any- 


thing to  do  with  the  place,  as  being  tainted 
by  the  Man  of  Sin.  He  alluded  to  some- 
thing about  money-changers  and  Moabites, 
and  the  sect  he  represented  declined  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  desirable 
building,  which  could  be  easily  and  for  a 
small  cost  converted,  as  we  convert  another 
species  of  muzzle-loader.  Other  sects  were 
tried,  but  they  all  hung  back,  preferring 
to  rear  a  new  structure  altogether  to  having 
anything  to  do  with  the  late  residence  of 
the  Man  of  Sin.  Nothing  could  be  done 
with  the  ill-omened  building.  There  was 
indeed  a  flaunting,  meretricious  air  about 
it  outside,  which  seemed  to  incapacitate  it 
for  anything  else  but  for  what  it  was.  A 
Spanish  professor  came,  indeed,  and  offered 
to  establish  a  gymnasium,  with  trapeze,  in- 
struction in  small-sword  exercise,  and  the 
like,  and  the  negotiations  had  gone  very 
far  indeed,  when  it  was  discovered  that  he 
lived  in  a  Soho  garret,  and  had  no  security 
to  offer  but  a  sort  of  portmanteau  or  valise 
that  looked  like  an  old,  well-worn,  leather 
post-bag.  It  was  felt  that  this  was  too 
risky.  A  Turkish  bath  was  next  proposed  ; 
but  the  speculator  insisted  that  his  specu- 
lation should  be  looked  on  as  merely  ex- 
perimental, for  a  few  months,  though  he 
said  he  should  have  to  gut  the  place  from 
top  to  bottom.  This  seemed  unreasonable. 
As  for  the  panoramas,  readings,  shows,  &c., 
for  which  the  place  was  founded,  it  was 
discovered  that  the  profession  had  given  it 
quite  a  bad  name  ;  that  it  was  to  be  avoided 
as  a  place  that  brought  no  money — much 
as  the  tramps  and  travelling  beggars  avoid 
certain  farm-houses  and  districts. 

What  is  to  be  done  ?  that  is  now  the 
question.  The  liabilities  are  increasing ; 
there  are  heavy  arrears  of  debt.  There  is 
the  house  steward,  and  his  wife,  and  their 
salary.  No  one  will  beg  or  borrow  it ;  no 
one  will  buy  it.  The  Jericho  Rooms  are  the 
white  elephant  of  our  parish,  and  we  rue 
the  day  when  they  were  presented  to  us. 


FRONTIER  TOWNS  OF  FRANCE. 

METZ. 

THIS  old-fashioned  town,  twenty-four 
miles  from  Nancy,  the  capital  of  the  old 
Duchy  of  Lorraine,  and  two  hundred  and 
twenty- eight  from  Paris,  is  the  capital  of 
the  Department  of  the  Moselle,  and,  what 
is  more,  a  first-class  fortress,  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric,  and  the  head-quarters  of  a  mili- 
tary division. 

The  Romans,  who  always  trod  heavily, 
left  deep  footprints  here.  Six  of  their 
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great  military  roads  met  at  this  spot. 
They  called  the  place,  surrounded  by  vine- 
clad  hills,  Divodurum,  but  from  the  half 
German  tribe  known  as  the  Mediomatrici, 
the  name  of  the  strong  fort  on  the  Moselle 
became  corrupted  about  the  fifth  century 
to  Mettis,  from  whence  it  slid  easily  down 
to  Metz,  or  Mess,  as  it  is  now  pronounced. 
Grey  old  Roman  walls  remain  here  and 
there,  and  there  are  fragments  near  the 
southern  outworks  of  an  amphitheatre  and 
naumachia  (for  sham  sea-fights,  on  the 
old  Sadler's  Wells  principle),  and  a  great 
aqueduct  once  stalked  away  southward,  of 
which  seventeen  gigantic  arches  still  re- 
main out  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight, 
to  frame  the  pleasant  landscape  at  Jouey 
on  the  Moselle,  eight  kilometres  off.  Metz 
was  a  good  deal  troubled  about  A.D.  70  by 
some  riotous  troops  of  that  wild  boar, 
Vitellius,  and  in  452,  when  it  had  quite  for- 
gotten those  troubles,  by  Attila,  whose 
Huns  sacked,  burned,  and  destroyed  every- 
thing portable,  consumable,  and  destruc- 
tible. At  the  death  of  Clovis  the  city 
became  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Aus- 
trasia,  and  later  the  capital  of  Lorraine. 
In  988  it  was  made  a  free  imperial  town, 
and  became  a  self-supporting  neutral  for- 
tress on  the  border  of  Charlemagne's  old 
domains. 

Metz  played  an  important  part  in  the  wars 
between  the  daring  Maurice  of  Sa.xony 
and  his  crafty  enemy,  Charles  the  Fifth. 
The  French,  as  allies  of  Maurice,  marched 
into  Lorraine  in  1552,  arid  took  Toul  and 
Verdun.  The  Constable  Montmorency, 
having  artfully  obtained  permission  to  pass 
through  Metz  with  a  small  guard,  so  quib- 
bled about  the  word  "  small"  that  he  intro- 
duced troops  enough  to  capture  the  strong- 
city.  Charles  almost  immediately  advanced 
to  besiege  Metz,  to  which  Francisco  of 
Lorraine  (that  young  Duke  of  Guise  who 
afterwards  took  Calais  from  the  English) 
had  already  been  sent  by  Henry  the  Second 
to  direct  the  operations  of  its  sixty-six  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  This  brave,  sagacious, 
and  ambitious  prince  had  brought  with  him 
Conde,  several  princes  of  the  blood,  and 
many  noblemen  of  rank,  as  volunteers  to 
aid  in  the  chivalrous  defence  against  one 
hundred  thousand  Germans. 

The  duke  found  the  town  in  a  confused 
and  helpless  state.  The  suburbs  were 
large,  the  walls  in  places  weak,  and  without 
ramparts.  The  ditch  was  narrow,  the  old 
towers  stood  at  too  great  a  distance  apart. 
He  at  once  ordered  the  suburbs  to  be  pulled 
down,  without  sparing  the  monasteries  or 


churches,  not  even  St.  Arnulph,  where 
several  French  kings  had  been  interred,  the 
holy  robes  and  sacred  bones  being,  however, 
all  removed  in  solemn  processions.  The 
duke  and  his  officers  laboured  with  their 
own  hands  in  pulling  down  the  old  houses 
that  impeded  the  fire  from  the  walls.  The 
magazines  were  filled  with  provisions  and 
military  stores,  the  mills  in  the  nearest 
villages  burnt,  and  all  the  corn  and  forage 
removed  or  destroyed.  The  young  duke  got 
up  such  an  enthusiasm  in  the  town  that 
the  people  began  to  long  to  see  the  Spanish 
banners  approaching,  and  the  moment  the 
Duke  of  Alva  and  the  Marquis  of  Marig- 
nano,  Charles's  generals,  appeared,  the 
Metzers  attacked  the  vanguard  with  great 
success.  The  sallies  of  the  French  were 
so  hot  and  incessant  that  the  duke  had  in- 
deed to  frequently  hide  the  keys  of  the 
gate  to  prevent  the  young  French  gal- 
lants, his  companions,  too  rashly  and  too 
frequently  exposing  their  lives.  Behind 
every  breach  made  by  the  German  cannon 
new  works  sprang  up  like  hydras'  heads. 
Charles,  against  the  advice  of  his  generals, 
for  it  was  now  October,  determined  to 
press  the  tedious  siege  on  through  the 
winter,  in  spite  of  the  incessant  rain  and 
snow.  He  himself,  though  ill  with  the 
gout,  was  brought  from  Thionville  to 
Metz  to  urge  forward  the  batteries.  Pro- 
visions now  became  scarce,  for  the  French 
cavalry  were  cutting  off  the  convoys,  and 
disease  was  spreading  among  the  Italians 
and  Spaniards,  who  suffered  from  the 
climate.  Charles,  maddened  at  the  delay, 
ordered  a  general  assault,  but  the  dis- 
couraged army,  seeing  the  troops  of  the 
enemy  eager  for  the  combat,  refused  to 
advance,  and  the  emperor,  swearing  they 
did  not  deserve  the  name  of  men,  retired 
angrily  to  his  quarters.  Charles  then  tried 
the  slower  but  more  secure  way  of  sapping; 
but  the  Duke  of  Guise  sunk  counter-mines, 
and  everywhere  stopped  his  advance.  After 
fifty- six  days  before  the  town,  the  emperor 
at  last  reluctantly  consented  to  retire. 
Thirty  thousand  men  had  fallen  by  the 
enemy's  steel  and  lead,  or  by  the  invisible 
sword  of  the  pestilence.  The  French,  when 
they  broke  out  of  Metz,  found  the  imperial 
camp  full  of  the  dead  and  dying. 

"  I  now  perceive,"  exclaimed  the  em- 
peror, bitterly,  "that  Fortune  resembles 
other  women ;  she  leaves  the  old  for  the 
young." 

The  old  Porte  des  Allemands  on  the 
east  of  the  town  still  bears  traces  of  the 
emperor's  cannon-shot. 
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Metz  is  built  on  a  flattish  spot,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Moselle  and  Seille,  and 
was  fortified  by  the  most  subtle  art  of 
Cormontaigne  and  Vauban,  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth's great  engineers,  and  strengthened 
by  all  the  ingenuity  of  Marshal  Belleisle. 
It  is  calculated  that  its  nine  gates  and 
drawbridges,  its  citadel  commanding  the 
river,  its  threatening  double  Couronne  and 
Belle  Croix  forts,  built  in  1728-31,  and  its 
seventeen  bridges,  would  require  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  men  to  encircle 
it  in  anything  like  a  grip  that  would  crush 
its  life  out. 

This  city,  which  was  finally  secured  to 
France  by  the  peace  of  "Westphalia  in 
1648,  is  worth  the  plundering.  Blucher, 
who  smacked  his  lips  at  the  goldsmiths' 
shops  of  London,  and  exclaimed :  "  Here's 
for  plunder  !"  would  have  revelled  in  Metz, 
which  is  quite  a  commercial  centre  for  the 
departments  of  Moselle,  Meurthe,  and  the 
Ardennes.  Its  blouses  make  brandy  and 
vinegar,  gunpowder,  cannon,  saltpetre, 
leather,  cotton- yarn,  military  hats,  muslins, 
beetroot  -  sugar,  chicory,  nails,  hardware, 
cutlery,  buttons,  glue,  lace,  brushes,  flan- 
nels, pins,  and  combs.  Nothing  comes  amiss 
to  them,  from  an  eighteen-pounder  to  a  ten- 
penny-nail.  As  a  commercial  town,  Metz 
never  recovered  the  cruel  and  foolish  re- 
vocation of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  it  has 
now  twenty  thousand  inhabitants  less  than 
it  had  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Fifth. 

In  every  way  Metz  is  military.  Its  royal 
gunpowder  factory,  on  an  island  in  the 
Moselle,  produces  nearly  the  best  powder 
in  France,  and  plenty  of  it  is  now  being  ex- 
perimented with  on  the  banks  of  the  Seille. 
Its  military  hospital,  large  and  airy,  was  built 
by  Louis  the  Fourteenth  for  fifteen  hundred 
men,  but  it  will  hold  eighteen  hundred.  It 
is  a  noble  building,  in  two  ranges,  and  will 
soon,  we  fear,  echo  with  the  groans  and 
shrieks  of  mutilated  men.  Metz  is  also  natu- 
rally proud  of  its  school  of  military  engineer- 
ing for  young  officers  from  the  Polytech- 
nique.  It  is  attached  to  the  arsenal,  once  part 
of  St.  Arnauld's  Abbey,  and  boasts  a  choice 
library  of  ten  thousand  volumes,  besides 
charts,  maps,  and  original  manuscripts  of 
Vauban.  There  is  also  a  sister  establish- 
ment, a  regimental  school  of  artillery,  a 
handsome  building,  completed  in  1852.  If 
the  Prussians  should  happen  to  enter 
Metz  at  the  rear  of  the  French,  they  will 
not  forget  to  visit  the  arsenal  with  its 
round  Templars'  chapel  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, for  there  are  eighty  thousand  stand 
of  arms  there,  and,  what  is  more  in  the 


Prussian  way,  a  bronze  culverin,  called 
the  Vogel  Greif,  a  trophy  from  Ehrenbreit- 
stein,  in  1799.  It  is  fifteen  feet  long,  and 
is  seventeen  inches  wide  at  the  muzzle  ;  it 
weighs  twenty-eight  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  seventeen  pounds,  and  carries  shot 
one  hundred  and  seventy-six  and  a  half 
pounds  weight.  That  gun  would  certainly 
rollback  to  Germany.  It  was  cast  for  Richard 
of  Griffenclau,  an  elector  of  Treves.  Metz 
has  also  several  large  barracks  and  maga- 
zines— one  of  the  latter  in  the  ex-abbey  of 
Clement,  built  by  some  Italian  architect 
in  the  sixteenth  century — and  being  very 
military,  the  town  adores  the  memory  of 
its  distinguished  native  Marshal  Fabert,  a 
high-souled  man,  whose  statue  you  are 
taken  to  see  in  the  Place  Napoleon.  Metz 
is  the  strongest  fortress  in  France  except 
Strasbourg. 

There  have  been  enthusiasts  who,  for- 
getting Amiens  and  Chartres,  have  pro- 
nounced Metz  cathedral  as  the  most  perfect 
Gothic  work  on  the  Continent.  It  is  cer- 
tainly beautifully  light,  and  its  spire  shoots 
up  like  a  fountain  above  the  forest  of  carved 
peaks  and  fretted  pinnacles  below.  Begun 
in  1014  by  Bishop  Thierri,  the  ghost  of 
that  worthy  prelate  remained  restless  and 
repining  till  1546,  when  it  was  finished. 
So,  after  all,  even  Catholic  zeal  had  its 
cold  fits.  The  vergers  tell  you  it  is  three 
hundred  and  seventy-three  feet  long,  and 
that  the  spire  is  of  the  same  height.  The 
nave  is  fifty- one  feet  wide  and  one  hundred 
and  nine  feet  high.  The  great  stone  ark 
is  pierced  with  innumerable  portholes,  and 
these  windows  were  filled  in  1526  by  Busch 
of  Strasbourg  with  rich  stained  glass,  just 
in  time  before  the  art  became  lost.  Its 
beautiful  open-work  spire,  light,  as  if  carved 
of  wood,  carries  an  enormous  bell,  the  very 
palladium  of  Metz,  weighing  about  twenty- 
eight  thousand  six  hundred  pounds,  and 
called  La  Mutte.  The  font,  called  the  Cuve 
de  Caesar,  is  probably  an  old  Roman  tomb. 
The  chief  curiosities  of  the  cathedral 
are  the  stone  thrones  of  the  early  bishops, 
two  processional  crosses  of  the  twelfth  and 
fourteenth  centuries,  an  embroidered  red 
silk  cope,  said  to  be  Charlemagne's,  and  a 
dragon  of  pasteboard  and  canvas,  formerly 
used  in  street  processions,  and  called  Le 
Gracelli.  People  who  want  to  see  the 
walks  and  gardens  of  the  esplanade,  or  the 
strong  redoubt,  called  the  Pate,  which  can 
be  turned  into  an  island  by  closing  the 
sluices  on  the  Seille,  should  mount  the 
cathedral  spire,  first  ascending  the  cleres- 
tory gallery  to  see  the  stained  glass  and 
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the  flying  buttresses.     The  view  of  Metz 
from  the  spire  is  a  fine  one. 

The  part  of  the  town  on  the  left  bank  o 
the  Moselle  is  flat,  but  that  on  the  righ 
bank  rises  up  from  the  river  like  the  side 
of  an  amphitheatre ;  the  quays  form  hand- 
some terraces,  and  are  linked  by  innumerabl 
bridges ;  the  acacia-trees  on  the  esplanadi 
wave  green  and  fresh  to  the   sight.     The 
Metz  people  think,  with  some  reason,  thai 
few  European  cities  can  boast  such  a  river- 
side view.     The  French  are  proud  of  the 
town   as   the    centre  of    defence  for  then 
German  frontier  between  the  Meuse   anc 
the  Rhine. 

Like  most  old  cities  cramped  by  fortifica- 
tions from  the  earliest  times,  Metz  has 
narrow  streets  and  lofty  houses.  Build- 
ings that  could  not  grow  in  width  shot  up 
into  the  air  like  overcrowded  saplings  in  a 
plantation. 

All  about  Metz  there  are  relics  of  pasl 
wars.  Duroc  was  born  at  Pont  a  Mousson  ; 
Thionville  was  once  besieged  by  the  great 
Conde ;  near  Sierck  was  the  camp  thrown 
up  by  Vauban,  in  which  Villars  arrested 
the  progress  of  Marlborough.  Longwy  ha 
been  twice  taken  by  the  Prussians,  and 
who  can  tell  what  scenes  Metz  may  not 
witness  before  these  lines  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  readers  of  this  journal  ?  Prussian 
drums  may  ere  long  sound  in  its  streets  ;  a 
defeated  French  army  may  be  driven  head- 
long through  its  gates.  Those  who  draw 
the  sword  may  perish  by  the  sword.  Let 
our  only  cry  be  the  old  exclamation  of  the 
heralds  at  the  tournaments,  "  God  show 
the  right." 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

IT  was  one  of  those  early  spring  morn- 
ings which  belong  peculiarly  to  England. 
A  pale  vapour  veiled  the  otherwise  too- 
keen  blueness  of  the  sky  from  British  eyes. 
All  nature  seemed  to  be  awaking  with  a 
sigh  of  refreshment  from  its  winter  sleep. 
The  air  was  warm  and  filled  with  sound. 
Sparrows,  chaffinches,  and  other  small 
birds  were  holding  a  parliament  under  the 
eaves  of  the  gabled  house.  There  was  the 
distant  hum  of  the  town  ;  the  cries  and 
whistles  of  children  on  the  green;  the 
solemn,  sweet  bells  of  the  cathedral  hard 
by,  chiming  the  quarters. 

Maud,    leaving   the   old   lady's  bedside, 
where  she  had  been  reading   aloud  some 


pages  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  came  down-stairs, 
and  passed  out,  through  the  parlour- win- 
dow, into  the  garden,  impelled  by  a  desire 
to  breathe  the  fresh  morning  air,  after 
being  shut  up  in  a  close  room  for  hours. 
This  small  garden,  which  fronted  the 
house,  was  protected  from  the  road  by  a 
privet-hedge,  having  an  iron  gate  in  the 
centre.  There  was  a  gravel-walk  running 
from  end  to  end,  bounded  by  lilac-bushe^, 
the  pale  pink  tips  of  whose  branches  were 
now  swelling  into  tender  green  from  day 
to  day.  And  along  it  was  a  flower-border, 
where  the  crocuses  had  long  been  up  and 
stirring ;  and  now  the  hyacinths  were  be- 
ginning to  push  their  gorgeous-coloured 
heads  through  the  rich  brown  mould. 

Maud  walked  up  and  down,  listening  to 
the  noisy  chatter  of  the  birds  among  the 
ivied  gables,  and  inhaling  the  wholesome 
incense  of  the  early  spring.  She  did  not 
note  much  of  what  was  around  her,  indeed, 
for  her  mind  was  preoccupied ;  biit  she 
felt  the  influence  of  the  season.  Something 
of  the  profound  depression  under  which 
she  had  laboured  for  the  last  four  days  was 
lifted  from  her  heart. 

There  was  a  rapid  step  on  the  pavement 
outside  the  hedge,   and  the  iron  gate  was 
opened.     Maud's  back  was  towards  it  at 
the  moment.     When  she  turned  she  found 
herself  face  to  face  with  Lowndes.     The 
blood  rushed  to  her  face ;   no  amount   of 
self-control  could   prevent   that ;    and  she 
stood  motionless,  as  he  approached,  unde- 
cided what  to  do.     Somehow,  she  seemed 
to  him,  at  this  moment,  a  thousand  times 
handsomer  than  he  had  ever  thought  her. 
Yet  she  wore  the  same  stuff  dress  he  had 
seen  her  in  every  day ;  there  was  no  dif- 
ference in  the  outward  woman,  as  she  stood 
there,  backed  by  the  ivy,   the  April    sun 
touching  the  edges  of  her  hair :  she  was 
the  same  Mary,   his  mother's  maid,   from 
whom  he  had  parted  only  a  week  before. 
Was  the  change  in  himself  —  or  in  her  ? 
Was  it  that  the  conquest  of  his  better  over 
ais  worse  nature  irradiated  the  object  of  that 
struggle  ?    Was  it  that  Maud,   no  longer 
n  a  false  position,  had  lost  something  of 
ler   defiant   air,    and   that,    do   what    she 
would,  a  tenderness  shone  out  of  her  glad 
:yes — eyes  which  had  turned  on  him  mostly 
n  reproof,  not  seldom  in  fiery  indignation  ? 
Or,  was  it  the  jealous  dread  which,  in  spite 
f  Miles's  personal  appearance,    he   could 
not  yet  dismiss,  that  this  prize  might  be 
'eft  from  him,  after  all  ?    Trace  it  to  what 
:ause  one   will,  this  was  the  result.     He 
tood  there,   before  her,    feeling  that  this' 
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prize,  concerning  which  he  had  hesitated, 
and  made  many  a  mighty  wise  resolution, 
was  worth  more,  far  more,  than  he  could 
possibly  pay  for  it.  He  took  her  hand, 
and  she  allowed  it  to  remain  in  his  for  a 
moment  before  she  withdrew  it. 

"  Miss  Pomeroy,  can  you  forget  and  for- 
give the  past  ?"  he  began.  "  I  am  come 
here  to  put  myself  at  your  feet,  and  to  tell 
you  how  ashamed  I  am  of  myself,  and  how 
grieved  that  my  mother  should  have  treated 
you  as  she  has  done.  But,  make  allow- 
ances for  her,  will  you  ?  She  did  not  under- 
stand your  position.  I  understand  it  all 
now." 

"  Do  you  ?"  She  shook  her  head.  "  It  is 
hard  to  understand  how  a  girl  can  wish  to 
escape  from  luxury  into  servitude.  There 
is  no  need  to  make  allowances  for  Mrs.  Car- 
taret.  It  was  unjustifiable  of  me  to  enter 
her  house  as  I  did.  I  see  that  now.  If  I 
have  something  to  forgive,  I  have  much  to 
to  be  forgiven." 

"  When  she  comes  to  know  the  real 
truth " 

"  There  is  no  more  to  be  learnt  than  she 
knows,"  said  Maud,  quickly. 

"  My  mother  is  very  prejudiced,  and 
very  impetuous.  I  am  afraid  that  she  may 
have  said  ....  in  short,  you  will  forgive 
her,  won't  you?" 

"  Yes,  I  forgive  her.  I  have  only  myself 
to  thank  for  the  lesson  it  has  taught  me.  I 
must  look  for  work  henceforward  in  other 
fields." 

"  No,  not  so.  ...  In  the  same  field,  only 
in  another  capacity,"  he  said,  taking  her 
hand  again.  "  There  is  a  work  which 
you've  begun,  and  which  you  alone  can 
accomplish." 

She  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  steadily ; 
then  turned  away,  and  began  plucking  at 
the  ivy  on  the  wall. 

"  Will  you  not  speak  ?  Are  you  still 
angry  with  me  on  account  of  my  con- 
duct?" 

Still  no  answer. 

"  If  your  object  is  to  do  some  good  in 
the  world,  you  can  best  do  it  to  me.  You 
wouldn't  have  taken  so  much  pains  to  re- 
claim me,  I  think,  if  you  hated  me." 

"  I  have  forgiven  you  the  personal 
offence  to  myself,"  she  said,  quietly,  at 
last.  "  I  think  of  you  in  sorrow,  Mr. 
Cartaret,  not  anger.  You  look  at  life  as  a 
comedy ;  nothing  to  you  is  serious,  nothing 
deep.  The  passing  gratification  of  the 
hour — that  is  all  you  care  for.  It  amused 
you  to  talk  with  mo  ;  and  after  I  had  been 
in  your  mother's  house  three  weeks,  you 


could  not  resist  behaving  as  you  did.     So 
much  for  my  influence  !" 

"  Pray  don't  refer  to  that  again.  To 
prove  your  influence,  let  me  tell  you  that 
I've  already  taken  the  first  step  towards 
working  seriously.  No  one  but  you  could 
have  got  me  to  take  it.  As  to  my  future, 
if  you  only  will,  you  shall  direct  it  en- 
tirely." 

"  I  cannot.  You  see  how  unable  I  am 
to  direct  myself.  I  know  that  life  was  not 
given  us  to  waste,  as  you  do.  You  have 
capital  abilities,  and,  you  say,  perseverance. 
I  can  only  beg  you  to  turn  your  life  to 
some  better  account  than  you  have  done." 

"  Will  you  help  me,  Mary  ?" 

"My  name  is  not  Mary."  A  smile  just 
touched  the  corners  of  her  mouth.  "  You 
must  forget  that  name.  I  left  it  behind 
me  at  Beckworth.  ...  A  man  should  not 
require  '  help'  to  do  what  is  right." 

"  He  does,  though.  And  there  is  a  help 
which  only  a  woman  can  give  him.  Last 
week  I  meant  to  have  waited  before  I  spoke 
to  you  again.  But  all  is  changed  now.  I 
can't  wait.  You  have  left  Beckworth. 
They  tell  me  you  refuse  to  return  to  your 
home.  What  is  the  use  of  waiting  ?  In 
what  I  said  to  you  last  week  I  shall  never 
change.  I  shall  be  the  same  a  year — two 
years  hence.  Why  wander  about  any 
longer  in  this  way,  when  there  is  a  home 
opening  its  arms  to  receive  you  ?" 

"  It  does  not — it  never  will  open  its 
arms,"  she  replied.  "  Were  I  to  marry  you, 
your  mother's  worst  suspicions  would  be 
confirmed.  Say  no  more  about  it.  It  can 
never  be." 

"  Is  this  the  only  obstacle  ?  .  .  .  Tell  me 
one  thing.  Do  you  care  in  the  least  about 
me?" 

"  There  is  no  use  in  talking  thus,  Mr. 
Cartaret.  My  pride  is  very  great,  and  I 
shall  certainly  never  marry  you." 

"  There  is  use.  I  implore  you  to  answer 
me  this  one  question.  Do  you — or  can  you 
ever — care  for  me  ?" 

She  turned  almost  angrily  upon  him,  and 
then  her  brown  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

"  You  have  no  right  to  ask  that  question 
when  I  tell  you  that  I  can  never  be  your 
wife." 

"  But,  is  my  mother  the  only  obstacle? 
I  would  wait  patiently,  and  work  with 
twice  the  energy,  if  you  would  tell  me  that, 
and  say  that  you  trusted  me." 

"  Why  should  I  trust  you  ?  If  you  mean 
by  trust  a  belief  in  the  lastingness  of  your 
.  .  .  your  present  state  of  feeling.     No ;  1 
should  be  sorry  to  trust  in  that.    Perhaps  I 
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have  taught  you  not  to  think  quite  so 
lightly  of  women,  that  is  all.  Another 
woman  will,  some  day,  complete  the  work 
of  which  I  have  laid  the  small  foundations." 

"  She  never  will.  None  will  ever  obtain 
the  ascendancy  over  me  you  have  done." 

"  You  think  so  now.  If  we  meet  years 
hence,  you  will  thank  me  for  not  believing 
you " 

"  May  I,  at  least,  write  to  you  ?" 

"  No ;  your  mother  shall  never  be  able 
to  reproach  me  with  keeping  this  fancy  of 
yours  alive  by  any  encouragement.  Let  it 
die  out  as  quickly  as  you  can.  .  .  .  And 
now,  good-bye !" 

"  Stay,  one  moment  longer Where 

are  you  going  ?  What  are  your  plans  ?" 

"  I  think  of  training  for  a  hospital  nurse." 

"  Good  Heavens,  what  an  idea !  But 
your  people  ....  Sir  Andrew  will  never 
hear  of  such  a  thing.  I  assure  you  he  and 
Lady  Herriesson  seem  distressed  beyond 
measure  at " 

"  You  have  seen  them,  then  ?  You  have 
been  at  Mortlands  ?" 

"  I  came  from  there  last  night.  Sir  An- 
drew follows  me  here  to-day.  He  will 
plead  my  cause,  perhaps,  from  the  worldly 
point  of  view ;  but  I  told  him  I  knew  that 
would  have  no  weight  with  you." 

"  Oh,  he  is  coming  here,  is  he  ?  In  spite 
of  my  letting  him  know  it  was  absolutely 
useless  ?  I  am  glad  you  do  me  the  justice 
to  think  that  I  am  not  likely  to  yield  to  any 
of  the  arguments  Sir  Andrew  is  sure  to 
use.  Nothing  that  he  could  say  upon  any 
subject  would  have  any  weight  with  me. 
At  present,  I  mean  to  remain  here.  I  can 
be  of  use  to  this  old  lady,  and,  therefore, 
I  may  as  well  stay." 

"  She's  that  curate's  aunt,  isn't  she  ?" 
asked  Lowndes,  sharply. 

"  Yes.  He  begged  me  to  remain  here, 
as  he  was  obliged  to  go  away." 

"  I  shouldn't  think  that  was  exactly  the 
reason ;  but  of  course  he's  anxious  for  you 
to  stay.  He'll  be  running  backwards  and 
forwards,  no  doubt.  All  parsons  are  cute 
after  their  own  interests.  I  saw  his  game 
at  once." 

"  He  is  a  most  excellent  man,"  said 
Maud,  a  little  maliciously.  "  You  don't 
know  him." 

"  I've  seen  him — that's  quite  enough. 
Surely  it's  impossible ; — but  I  suppose  I 
have  no  right  to  ask  the  question.  Only 
as  he  very  plainly  told  us  that  he  meant  to 
marry  you,  if  he  could,  1  venture  to  hope 
you  will  not  throw  yourself  away  on  a 
fellow  like  that." 


"  I  might  go  nearer  and  fare  worse, 
perhaps.  If  Mr.  Miles  married  me,  it 
would  be  he  who  threw  himself  away.  But 
there  is  no  possibility  of  that.  I  shall  not 
allow  him  to  sacrifice  himself  so  far,"  she 
added,  with  a  little  smile. 

"  Well,  he  means  to  persevere — and  so 
do  I.  Only  promise  to  wait,  will  you? 
See,  in  six  months,  if  my  feelings  are 
changed.  See  if  I  haven't  had  the  pluck 
to  work  all  that  time.  And  see,  then,  if 
my  mother  doesn't  welcome  you  with  open 
arms." 

A  gig  drove  up  to  the  door. 

"  There  is  the  doctor,"  said  Maud,  glad 
of  the  subterfuge  to  avoid  replying  to  this 
speech.  She  could  not  —  she  knew  she 
ought  not — to  believe  him ;  but  her  head 
was  in  a  tumult.  She  could  scarcely 
master  herself  sufficiently  to  continue 
calmly.  "  I  must  go,  Mr.  Cartaret.  I 
hope  my  preachings  may  really  have  some 
effect  in  making  you  work.  Good-bye." 

They  shook  hands,  like  ordinary  ac- 
quaintances, while  the  old  apothecary  came 
shuffling  along  the  gravel- walk.  And  the 
witness  to  this  commonplace  parting  little 
guessed  the  struggle  and  the  conquest  that 
it  sealed. 

By  one  o'clock,  Sir  Andrew  was  in  Salis- 
bury. He  found  a  note  awaiting  him  at 
the  inn.  It  ran  thus  : 

DEAR  SIR  ANDREW, — No  luck  at  present. 
I  am  off  to  town  by  the  next  train,  but  I 
don't  despair  yet. 

Yours  truly, 

LOWNDES  CARTARET. 

When  the  baronet  read  that  he  was 
sore  displeased.  And  if  he  did  not  rend 
his  clothes,  after  the  manner  of  the 
wrathful  kings  of  Judah,  he  rent  his  lan- 
guage, at  least,  with  a  vengeance,  as  he 
walked  up  and  down  the  little  inn-parlour, 
scattering  oaths  broadcast.  In  this  impla- 
cable frame  of  mind,  he  set  off  for  the 
widow's  house. 

Maud  was  prepared,  by  Lowndes's  an- 
nouncement, for  this  inevitable  visit.  She 
said  to  herself  that  she  would  be  as  con- 
ciliatory as  possible;  she  would  set  a  guard 
upon  her  tongue :  but  she  would  be  firm 
as  a  rock. 

And  as  a  rock,  in  truth,  she  received  the 
white-crested  breakers  of  Sir  Andrew's 
tide  of  reproach  and  indignation,  as  wave 
after  wave  rolled  in,  and  broke  over  her, 
in  a  foam  of  vituperation.  She  was  a  dis- 
grace to  the  family  —  a  byword  in  the 
county :  she  had  broken  her  step-mother's 
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heart :  no  young  lady  would  ever  associate 
with  her  again :  her  conduct  could  never 
be  forgotten,  as  long  as  she  remained  un- 
married. And  yet — would  it  be  believed  ? 
In  her  degraded  position,  a  young  man  of 
good  connexion  and  fortune  offered  her 
his  hand  —  and,  it  seemed,  she  actually 
refused  him  !  This  was  the  crowning  act 
of  all  !  She  was  only  fib  for  Bedlam. 
If  it  were  printed  in  a  book,  no  one  would 
believe  it.  He  went  on  thus  for  nearly  an 
hour ;  and  Maud  sat  listening  to  him  with 
wonderful  patience,  resolved  to  try  and  let 
the  storm  expend  itself,  before  reaching 
the  only  point  which  could  have  any  prac- 
tical result.  The  curate's  luckless  candour 
had  exposed  him  to  the  baronet's  attack ; 
and  he  did  not  spare  him. 

"  And  I  suppose  now  you'll  marry  this 
scoundrel !  But  the  whole  county  shall 
hear  what  he  is,  you  may  depend  on  it.  I'll 
go  to  the  bishop  this  very  day.  We  shall 
see  whether  a  blackguard  of  this  kind  can 
decoy  away " 

"  I  can't  hear  you  speak  of  Mr.  Miles 
in  this  way,  Sir  Andrew.  He  knew  as 
little  about  my  leaving  Mortlands,  or  where 
I  went,  as  you  did.  If  it  appeases  you  to 
know  that  I  shall  never  marry  him,  you 
may  rest  assured  I  never  shall.  But  I 
mean  to  remain  here  for  the  present,  as  he 
has  asked  me  to  do  so,  and  his  aunt  is  very 
ill." 

"It  is  very . remarkable,"  said  Sir  An- 
drew, with  a  sneer,  for  her  assurance  had 
appeased  him  somewhat,  "  that  you  who 
are  so  sensitive  about  being  dependent 
upon  me,  should  not  hesitate  to  be  de- 
pendent upon  an  utter  stranger." 

"  I  am  of  use.  It  was  because  I  was  of 
no  use  at  Mortlands,  but  only  a  burden, 
that  I  could  stand  it  no  longer." 

Did  Sir  Andrew's  conscience  prick  him 
with  a  remembrance  of  certain  hard  things 
he  had  said,  in  those  days  ?  It  is  scarcely 
likely ;  that  instrument  of  self-torture  being 
somewhat  blunt  in  the  baronet's  case.  But 
he  repeated  the  words : 

"  '  Of  no  use' !  Stuff!  Of  what  use  is 
a  girl  in  your  station  ever  expected  to  be  ? 
But  there's  no  arguing  with  you,  I  know 
!  of  old.  How  long  do  you  remain  here  ? 
You  can't  stay  here  with  this  old  woman 
for  ever." 

"  I  have  no  very  definite  plans.  Of  course 
I  shan't  remain  here  for  ever." 

"  Well,  we  go  to  town  next  month. 
There's  your  room,  you  know,  in  Eaton- 


square,  if  you  choose  to  come.  Of  course 
I  can't  make  you.  You're  your  own  mis- 
tress. But  after  all  the  anxiety  you  have 
caused  your  mother,  if  you  have  a  spark 
of  good  feeling " 

"No,"  interrupted  Maud,  in  her  quick 
way,  "  I  can't  go  to  Eaton-square,  unless 
mamma  is  ill,  and  really  wants  me.  I  will 
go  then,  for  it  is  a  duty ;  but  not  other- 
wise. But  I  will  write  to  her,  and  I  pro- 
mise not  to  leave  this,  without  letting  her 
know  my  plans.  You  see  you  have  ex- 
tracted two  promises  from  me,  Sir  Andrew  : 
let  that  suffice  for  the  present." 

He  stayed  some  time  longer,  and  he 
talked  a  good  deal  more,  chiefly  about 
Lowndes :  but  he  gained  no  further  ad- 
vantage. The  limits  of  concession  which 
Maud  had  marked  out,  she  adhered  to. 

Sir  Andrew  returned  to  Mortlands  that 
evening  in  a  very  bad  humour ;  and  with 
but  one  consolation.  He  had  Maud's  as- 
surance that  she  would  never  marry  the 
curate  ;  and,  after  this  statement,  he  knew 
her  too  well  to  have  any  further  uneasiness 
on  that  head.  But  as  to  the  Cartaret  mar- 
riage, when  he  had  urged  it  on  her,  she 
had  refused  to  listen  to  him ;  stating  in 
almost  the  same  words  that  she  had  used 
in  reference  to  Miles,  that  she  should  never 
be  Lowndes's  wife.  It  was  too  provoking, 
just  as  a  loophole  was  provided  to  escape 
creditably  from  this  "fix !"  Moreover,  there 
was  the  strait  in  which  he  had  placed  him- 
self touching  Miles.  After  the  language 
Sir  Andrew  had  used,  how  was  he  to  hold 
out  the  hand  of  condescending  apology  to 
the  man  who  lived  at  his  park-gates,  and 
whom  he  had  so  grossly  vilified  ? 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  he  had  not 
carried  out  his  threatened  visit  to  the 
bishop. 
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THE  DOCTOR'S  MIXTURE. 


BOOK  II. 

CHAPTER  III.    BEARDING  THE  LIONESS. 

DOCTOR  FINDLATER  had  been  hesitating 
how  to  act.  He  had  been  at  first  inclined 
to  burst  into  the  enemy's  country,  carry 
his  daughter  and  the  young  man  to  town, 
and  have  the  marriage  performed  off-hand. 
But  he  felt  things  were  scarcely  ripe  for 
this  bold  step :  and  as  he  hesitated,  the 
precious  opportunity  was  snatched  from 
him.  He  was  startled  with  the  news  that 
the  enemy  had  advanced  in  full  force,  and 
that  there  was  to  be  a  regular  campaign 
and  tedious  stand-up  fight. 

He  went  in  to  his  young  friend.  "  Well, 
there's  news  for  you,"  he  cried.  "  Papa 
and  mamma  coming  home  to-morrow  or 
next  day  !" 

The  young  man  looked  shy  and  sheepish. 
"  Oh,  yes,"  he  said,  ."  they  are  coming  to- 
morrow." 

"  Oh,  then  you  have  heard  from  them  ?" 
the  Doctor  said,  darting  a  keen  look  at 
him.  "You  kept  all  that  to  yourself? 
My  dear  lad,  do  you  know  I  am  not  sorry. 
And,  now,  what  do  you  mean  to  do  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  suppose  I  shall  go  and  stay  with 
them  at  Leadersfort." 

Again  the  Doctor  looked  at  him  keenly. 
"  Ah  !  but  my  dear  son-in-law-to-be,  there's 
more  than  that  to  be  thought  of.  There's 
business  before  us  both,  and  a  big  bull  as 
ever  you  came  across  to  be  griped  by  the 
horruns.  How  will  you  go  about  it  ?" 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  know,"  said  the 
young  man,  pettishly.  "  We'll  see,  I  sup- 
pose. You  said  there  was  no  hurry,  and 
that  we  could  take  time." 

"Take   time   sir!"    cried   the   Doctor, 


impetuously ;  "  take  time  with  affections 
blighted,  a  heart  wasting  away,  a  colour 
fading,  and  then  we're  to  take  time  !  I 
don't  blame  you,  my  dear  Cecil.  It's  the 
cant  of  the  day.  But  the  truth  is,  we 
cannot.  We  must  settle  it  all  in  black  and 
white  before  a  fortnight  is  over.  You  know 
it  is  a  grave  business  ;  it  isn't  like  a  flirta- 
tion which  fathers  and  mothers  could  smile 
at.  This  is  a  grave,  deliberate  engage- 
ment— th'  issue  of  a  life,  my  dear  fellow. 
So  what  shall  we  do  ?  Shall  I  see  mamma 
or  papa  at  once  ?" 

"No,  no — leave  it  all  to  me,"  said  the 
young  man,  greatly  scared.  "  I  am  sure 
there'll  be  a  nice  business,  and  frightful 
work.  You  don't  know  her  when  she's 
roused." 

"  She's  not  your  mother,  I  believe  ?"  said 
the  Doctor,  carelessly.  "Well,  I'm  not 
behindhand  either,  when  I'm  roused.  Just 
think  it  over,  my  dear  boy.  I  must  think 
of  my  child,  you  know  :  and  with  the 
thousand  voices  here  gabbling  trumpet- 
ton  gued " 

The  young  man  started  up.  "  What ! 
It  haa  been  told  about  ?" 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  the  Doctor ;  "  easy 
now ;  nothing  of  the  kind.  These  things 
will  leak  out :  and  why  shouldn't  they  ? 
There's  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of,  or  that 
you  wouldn't  stand  by,  eh  ?  Just  speak 
out  plainly — what's  in  your  mind.  Out 
with  it." 

There  was  such  a  marked  change  in  the 
Doctor's  manner,  something  so  defiant,  so 
despotic,  that  the  young  man  cowered 
under  his  eye.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the 
character  had  changed  of  a  sudden,  and 
that  he  himself  had  suddenly  found  a 
master.  The  Doctor  at  once  put  this  im- 
pression to  flight  by  a  burst  of  good  spirits, 
and  an  "  I'll  tell  you  as  good  news  now 
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as  you  ever  heard  in  your  whole  life," 
and  left  him.  He  went  up  to  the  Leader 
Arms  to  disseminate  the  news,  which,  it 
must  be  said,  he  had  kept  very  secret. 
But  the  time  had  come  now  for  a  com- 
plete "  change  of  front,  or  back,  or  both," 
as  the  Doctor  said ;  and  he  had  resolved  to 
let  the  matter  ooze  out.  He  would  thus 
acquire  solid  public  support.  What  he 
called  letting  it  ooze  out,  was  going  up  to 
the  Leader  Arms,  announcing  that  he  was 
so  glad  the  Leaders  were  coming  back,  as 
it  would  bring  matters  to  a  head ;  and 
before  the  night  was  over  everybody  in  the 
place  had  the  news — the  most  astounding 
news  that  had  been  heard  in  the  town  for 
years.  Well,  the  Doctor  beats  all,  as  he 
himself  would  say.  How  cleverly  done  ! 
What  a  rise  for  her  !  There  would  be  no 
standing  them  now.  Some  said  it  was  a 
scandal,  taking  in  a  poor  sickly  lad  when 
his  family  was  away  from  him :  it  was  a 
disgrace  to  the  town.  But  to  hear  Mr. 
Ridley,  the  Doctor's  old  enemy,  on  it,  in 
a  group  consisting  of  Lord  Shipton,  Mr. 
Ridley,  Colonel  Bouchier,  and  some  other 
gentlemen,  all  discussing  it  in  the  club-room 
at  the  Leader  Arms,  was,  indeed,  somewhat 
piquant. 

"  A  low  intriguer  and  adventurer  that 
ought  to  be  handed  over  to  the  police. 
I  declare  if  I  had  a  cheque  for  fifty  pounds, 
I  wouldn't  leave  it  on  my  desk,  with  that 
man  in  the  next  room." 

"  What,  Findlater  !"  barked  the  colonel. 
"  Nonsense !  as  good  a  fellow  as  ever 
walked  :  so  far  from  that,  he's  just  the  man 
would  let  me  have  a  fifty  to-morrow,  if  I 
wanted  it." 

"  He  would,  if  you  didn't  want  it,"  said 
Lord  Shipton  with  a  laugh!  "  I'd  lend  any 
amount  that  I  had  to  spare,  which  of  course 
I  haven't,  to  any  one  that  didn't  want  it." 

"  He'll  be  exposed  yet.  That  fellow 
has  some  dirty  history  that  will  be  hunted 
up  yet.  Remember,  I  prophesy  it  here, 
standing  in  this  room.  You've  all  taken 
him  up,  and  I  tell  you  foolishly  and  ridi- 
culously; you've  let  yourselves  be  talked 
round  with  his  blarney,  and  soft  sawder, 
and  his  whisky." 

"  Talked  round  with,  whisky:  not  so 
bad,"  said  Lord  Shipton. 

"  Well,  come,  Shipton,"  said  the  colonel, 
roughly,  "  I  have  seen  you  admiring  that 
whisky  pretty  well,  and,  for  that  matter,  a 
stone  jar  or  two  put  into  that  queer  coach 
you  drive  about  in.  It's  not  handsome  of 
you  to  run  down  poor  Fin  in  this  way." 

The  colonel  was   a  really  honest  good 


fellow,  who  was  heartily  liked.  He  stood 
by  poor  Fin ;  really  liked  that  physician, 
and  was  heartily  glad  that  the  foolish  lad 
Leader  had  picked  up  so  fine  a  girl  as  Miss 
Katey.  Any  little  co-operation  that  he 
could  give,  he  was  determined  should  not 
be  wanting. 

At  last  here  were  the  Leaders  arrived  at 
Leadersfort :  with  their  carriages,  new  ser- 
vants, French  cook  ;  and,  in  a  day  or  two, 
a  perfect  band  of  distinguished  guests  was 
expected  down.  The  lifeless  body  had  now 
got  back  its  soul :  the  jewels  were  once 
more  in  the  casket.  So  Lord  A.  was  kind 
enough  to  recommend  a  discarded  chef,  who 
had  been  impudent ;  and  Lady  B.  was  good 
enough  to  insist  that  a  superannuated 
housekeeper,  past  her  work,  should  be 
taken  in  ;  and  other  noble  people  were  in- 
dulgent enough  to  patronise  the  Leader 
family,  and  force  on  them  grooms,  foot- 
men, dairymaids,  clerks,  until  the  es- 
tablishment was  full  to  bursting.  Then 
came  the  upholsterers,  with  that  valuable 
countersign,  carte  blanche  ;  and  a  number 
of  genteel,  black-coated,  and  very  gentle- 
manly fellows  were  seen  fluttering  about 
Leadersfort.  "Carte  blanche,  indeed!"  as 
the  Doctor  might  have  said.  "  No,  but  it's 
the  carts  that  blanched,  and  well  they 
might,  from  the  loads  they  had  to  carry." 
They  fitted  up  their  decorations  with  an 
indecorous  latitude,  daubing  in  gold  and 
gilding,  tumbling  in  furniture,  mirrors, 
carpets  everywhere.  It  was  presently  quite 
ready. 

In  two  days  it  was  known  that  the 
Countess  of  Seaman  and  her  daughters 
had  arrived,  with  old  Dick  Lumley,  a  draw- 
iiig-room  veteran,  whose  social  campaign 
had  almost  begun  with  Waterloo,  and  a 
useful  skirmishing  party  of  young  men, 
who  were  virtually  recommended  for  these 
duties  by  the  countess ;  much  as  Mr.  Gun- 
ter  would  send  down  half  a  dozen  trained 
waiters  who  could  be  depended  upon. 
Of  course  it  was  not  done  in  this  rude, 
calling-a-spade-a-spade  fashion ;  for  these 
young  gentlemen  were  duly  presented, 
and  made  Mrs.  Leader's  acquaintance  in 
the  regular  way ;  but  it  was  all  the  time 
privately  understood  that  a  residence  at 
Leadersfort  was  to  follow.  The  house  was 
now  full — the  stables  were  also  full :  the 
whole  festival  was  in  "grand  swing:"  and 
invitations  to  a  ball  and  supper  had  gone 
forth,  in  obedience  to  the  wishes  of  Lady 
Seaman,  who  wished  to  see  what  the  people 
of  the  district  were  like. 

Now  the   reader  will   probably  wonder 
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what  tlie  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Leader  were 
about  all  this  time.  For  they  seemed  like 
two  opposing  armies  drawn  up,  and  it  was 
a  nice  question  who  was  to  make  the  first 
advance.  It  was  really  a  very  delicate 
business  for  both  sides  :  though  Mrs. 
Leader,  having  a  genuine  and  sincere  con- 
tempt for  such  low  people,  did  not  think 
them  worthy  of  even  formal  recognition 
as  enemies,  and  would  see  neither  danger 
nor  importance  in  the  situation.  She  had 
got  her  step-son  under  her  roof,  and  there 
was  Miss  Fountain,  a  good  girl,  well  suited 
to  him  in  every  way,  and  who  had  almost 
taken  a  liking  to  him  already. 

The  Doctor,  on  his  side,  had  determined 
to  wait  for  a  few  days  ;  but  the  step,  boldly 
and  defiantly  carried  out,  of  transferring 
the  prize  to  Leadersfort,  determined  him. 
So  purchasing  a  pair  of  yellow  "  kids,"  he 
walked  up  to  the  house,  choosing  the  period 
when  he  knew  they  were  at  lunch. 

Not  one  bit  fluttered,  as  cool  as  pos- 
sible, he  stood  at  the  door  in  presence  of 
a  supercilious  London  menial — with  hair 
as  "if  you  had  dipped  him  in  plaster-of- 
paris" — and  asking  to  see  Mrs.  Leader  with 
an  intimate  tone,  as  if  he  knew  the  place 
and  its  ways,  was  checked  haughtily. 
"  Beg  pardon,  family  at  lunch." 
"  To  be  sure,  to  be  sure,"  said  the  Doctor. 
"  As  if  we  couldn't  see  all  their  backs 
through  these  regiments  of  windows  reach- 
ing to  the  ground  !  They'll  be  glad  to  see 
me  at  it  too." 

"  What  name,  then  ?"    said  the  menial, 
haughtily.     "  I'll  take  it  in  and  see." 
"  All  right,  and  I'll  follow  it  in." 

"You  carn't,  you  carn't.  I  must  beg " 

But  the  Doctor  was  in  the  dining-room  in 
a  moment,  smiling  and  beaming  on  the 
august  company. 

The  chicken  skin  that  cruel  Nature  had 
furnished  to  Mrs.  Leader,  instead  of  human 
material,  flushed  crimson.  Lady  Seaman, 
a  high  lean  bust,  with  lovely  bands  to  her 
hair,  "  regular  gable  ends,"  the  Doctor  said, 
turned  to  him  with  ferocious  inquiry :  many 
an  eye-glass  went  up ;  the  hum  and  chatter 
ceased. 

"  How  are  you,  Mrs.  Leader  ?  Welcome 
back  to  the  castle.  Just  dropped  in  to 
look  after  my  patient,  whom  I  think  I 
repaired,  and  restored,  with  some  effect. 
Eh,  Mr.  Leader?" 

"  Indeed,  I  must  say,"  said  that  gentle- 
man, "  I  never  saw  any  one  so  improved. 
Won't  you" —  (this  with  hesitation) — "  sit 
down  and  have  a  little  lunch  V" 

"  Thanks,  I  will :  the  morning  has  made 


me  peckish."  And  he  found  a  place  beside 
one  of  the  guests,  who  made  room  for  him. 
It  was  rather  a  trying  scene  for  the  country 
Doctor :  those  strange  faces  so  cold  and 
perfectly  at  ease,  a  whole  platoon  of  them,  as 
he  said.  Their  language  and  allusions  were 
all  foreign  to  him.  A  new  dialect.  The 
alderman  herself,"  so  he  dubbed  the  lady 
with  the  "  gable-shaped  front,  where  the 
swallows  might  build  with  comfort,"  spoke 
in  clear,  sharp  tones  about  strange  and 
wonderful  people,  dukes  and  marquises, 
and  "  dear  Lady  Fowler,"  and  that  "  nice 
Lady  Mary,"  while  all  the  time  Mrs. 
Leader  listened  in  adoration,  murmuring, 
"Ah!  yes  to  be  sure !"  "No,  Lady  Sea- 
man ?"  "  Indeed,  Lady  Seaman."  The 
young  men  were  so  gay,  and  free,  and 
chatty;  while  Dick  Lumley,  wearing  a  pink 
tie  and  a  morning-coat,  was  telling  a  di- 
verting story,  wherein  other  "  dear  Lady 
Marys,"  and  "Loftus,"  and  such  aristo- 
cratic names,  sparkled  and  glittered.  Was 
it  any  wonder  that  our  Doctor,  looking 
about  him,  and  listening,  felt  downhearted 
in  presence  of  the  appalling  difficulties  that 
were  before  him  ? 

The  grand  subject  about  him  seemed  to 
be  the  projected  entertainment  —  a  ball, 
which  was  to  be  preceded  by  some  sort  of 
show,  tableaux  vivans,  as  well  as  the  Doctor 
could  make  out.  There  was  a  tall,  fair, 
bilious-looking  young  man,  dressed  to  per- 
fection, who  seemed  to  be  the  acknowledged 
head  and  mover  in  these  arrangements, 
whose  name  was  the  Honourable  Albert  Peto, 
Lord  Tynladie's  son.  This  young  gentle- 
man was  one  of  the  weak  souls  who  flutter 
about  society,  feeble  in  speech,  mind,  every- 
thing ;  a  feebleness  and  susceptibility  com- 
bined, and  yet  who  succeeds.  His  brain, 
as  the  Doctor  said,  would  only  fill  a  pill- 
box ;  yet  he  talked  and  was  listened  to, 
and  had  influence.  He  spoke  about  "  lead- 
ing a  cotillon,"  last  winter,  and  the  Doctor 
heard  him  saying  :  "I  was  half  killed  with 
leading  'em;  I  was  booked  for  two  every 
night.  The  only  thing  that  got  me  through 
was  not  getting  up  till  four :  then  taking  a 
whole  bottle  of  champagne,  at  six  precisely, 
and  not  a  drop  of  any  other  wine ;  only 
for  that  I  never  could  have  got  through 
it." 

The  Doctor  had  his  eyes  fixed  on  him  in 
admiration. 

"  That  was  a  true  inchtinct,"  he  said  to 
his  neighbour,  "  and  inchtinct's  better  than 
science  sometimes.  I  couldn't  have  pre- 
scribed anything  better  myself." 

Pleased  with  this  indorsement,  though 
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it    was    not   addressed   to    him    directly, 
Mr.  Peto  went  on  complacently. 

"  Oh,  I  have  often  told  people  what  was 
good  for  them  before  now,"  said  Mr.  Peto. 
"  There's  nothing  like  a  judicious  amount 
of  champagne.  The  doctors  prescribe  it. 
Lady  Marystone  was  kept  alive  two  years 
on  it.  You  know  that  in  your  practice." 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  the  Doctor,  heartily, 
"  perfectly  right :  at  times  it  is  worth  the 
Dublin  pharmacopoeia."  On  this  founda- 
tion the  Doctor  rapidly  ran  up  a  Structure 
of  acquaintanceship. 

He  was  listening  all  the  time,  and  heard 
that  this  young  gentleman  had  also  under- 
taken the  direction  of  the  forthcoming 
tableaux.  Mrs.  Leader  had  given  him  full 
powers.  He  was  getting  down  Gay,  the 
eminent  costumier,  who  arranged  it  all  at 
Banffshire,  where  the  duke  had  tableaux 
last  year;  also  a  scenic  artist,  whose  pictorial 
gifts  were  described  very  much  in  the  same 
way.  Gradually  the  Doctor  made  his  way,  as 
he  always  contrived  to  do :  one  by  one  he 
drew  in  the  people  sitting  round  him,  until 
he  got  launched  in  one  of  his  comic  stories, 
which,  in  spite  of  themselves,  convulsed 
some  of  these  genteel  folk.  Mrs.  Leader, 
at  the  top  of  the  table,  was  much  disturbed 
at  this  forward  intimacy. 

"  Who  on  earth  is  this  ?"  said  Mr. 
Lumley,  whom  the  laughter  had  inter- 
rupted. "  What  a  strange  fellow  !" 

"  Oh,  that — Doctor,"  said  Mrs.  Leader, 
in  great  distress;  "a  very  assumptive 
person.  You  saw  how  he  introduced  him- 
self here,  presuming  on  his  attending 
Cecil." 

"  One  of  the  boisterous  Irish,"  said  Mr. 
Lumley,  fixing  his  glass  in  his  eye — a  very 
dim  eye — for  the  old  beau  was  past  seventy. 
"  Dreadful  fellows  to  have  much  to  do 
with.  I  was  at  Dublin  Castle,  and  ought 
to  know." 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  the  lady,  " a  terrible 
scheming  person,  he  and  his  family — you 
can  have  no  idea." 

"  Ah  !  so  I  heard  this  morning.  Pretty 
daughters,  and  Mr.  Cecil  hit  hard." 

Mrs.  Leader  became  confidential,  and 
dropped  her  voice.  "  Oh,  dreadful !"  she 
went  on;  "you  can't  imagine  the  lengths 
they  have  gone  to  about  Cecil.  I  assure 
you  we  only  just  got  here  in  time." 

"  Oh,  that's  the  old  story;  just  a  flirta- 
tion, to  be  forgotten  to-morrow.  The  way 
would  be,  of  course,  to  ignore  the  whole 
thing  ;  not  to  be  brought  to  see  it  by  any 
manner  of  means — a  thing  out  of  nature, 
and  too  ludicrous  to  be  thought  of  a 


moment.  That  was  the  way  Lady  Dash- 
wood  did;"  and  old  Dick  Lumley  dropped 
his  voice,  and  proceeded  to  unfold  details. 
He  was,  indeed,  a  cold,  hollow,  selfish  old 
forager,  with  amazing  vitality  and  power  of 
pushing  himself.  But  it  was  people  of 
title  that  he  loved  and  relished.  Among 
mere  plebeians  he  was  uncomfortable, 
wretched  even;  and  some  of  his  friends 
said  that  if  he  could  bring  his  mind  to- 
look  towards  that  low  and  levelling  crea- 
ture Death,  he  would  take  care  that  he 
should  be  laid  genteelly  as  near  to  dear 
Lord  Blank  as  possible,  or  between  the 
Honourable  Dash  and  Sir  Thomas. 

The  Doctor,  during  this  lunch,  picked 
up,  as  he  called  it,  many  details  about 
what  was  going  on,  or  about  to  go  on. 
Several  young  ladies  had  been  engaged  to 
take  part  in  these  tableaux,  and  Mr.  Peto 
dwelt  with  rapture  on  the  two  Miss  St. 
Maurs,  the  business  of  whose  life  such  per- 
formances almost  seemed  to  be.  He  en- 
larged on  their  merits  with  rapture,  to 
which  Mrs.  Leader  listened  with  an  almost 
mournful  interest.  "  You  see,"  she  said,. 
"  it  would  be  charming,  but — but,  you  see, 
we  don't  know  them." 

"  Oh,  if  that's  all,  I  could  get  them  for 
you  easily.  They  are  not  shy  girls,  and 
never  stand  upon  ceremony." 

This  had  been  arranged,  and  Mrs. 
Leader,  in  a  tumult  of  gratitude  always 
for  any  favours  that  had  relation  to  the 
fashionable  world,  could  not  express  all 
she  felt  to  her  guest.  Though  full  of 
purpose  and  clearness  in  other  respects,  on 
this  point  she  was  childishly  weak  and 
helpless. 

After  the  lunch  there  was  a  walk,  and' 
Mr.  Cecil  Leader,  made  a  vast  deal  of  in 
the  house  by  every  one — perhaps  according- 
to  a  mot  d'ordre — and  never  left  a  moment 
to  himself,  was  absorbed  into  a  game  of 
croquet  on  the  lawn.  It  seemed  to  the 
Doctor  that  this  young  man  was  avoiding 
him,  and  became  uneasy,  always  "  skulk- 
ing off,"  as  the  Doctor  called  it.  But, 
"  easy,  Peter,  all  in  good  time !"  was  the- 
Doctor's  whispered  comment  to  himself. 
However,  he  had  this  bit  of  satisfaction. 
When  they  were  all  lounging  about  the- 
trim-shaven  lawn,  looking  at  the  game, 
and  at  a  short  lull  in  the  exciting  sport, 
the  Doctor  walked  boldly  up  to  Cecil,  and 
said,  in  a  loud,  cheerful  voice :  "  Mind, 
we'll  expect  you  to  dinner,  Mr.  Leader." 

The  young  man  looked  confused,  and 
then  made  excuses.  "  Oh,  to-day,  you 
know,  there's  company." 
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"  Oh,  no  excuse  will  be  taken.  Katey 
told  me  to  give  yon  the  message  herself." 

Cecil  looked  at  the  young  lady  destined 
for  him,  and  who  was  now  beside  him. 
He  was  dreadfully  confused.  Some  near 
him  had  caught  the  words.  Mrs.  Leader  was 
coming  across.  He  cast  an  imploring  look 
at  his  master. 

"  I  must  be  off,"  said  the  Doctor,  gaily, 
*'  and  mind  you  are  due,  or  perhaps,"  still 
more  gaily,  "  I  may  be  coming  up  again  to 
look  for  you.  Good-bye,  Mrs.  Leader :  I 
was  telling  Mr.  Cecil  we're  keeping  a 
knife  and  fork  for  him  at  six.  My  two 
girls  insist  on  it." 

"  Oh,  impossible,"  said  the  lady,  con- 
temptuously, "  quite  impossible ;  he  mustn't 
think  of  it.  He  has  his  duties  here." 

"  Oh  !  but  quite  possible,  Mrs.  Leader," 
said  the  Doctor.  "  He'll  come,  never  fear. 
This  is  an  old  engagement.  Shall  I  call 
up  for  you,  Mr.  Cecil  ?  All  right,  don't 
forget  us  at  six."  And  the  Doctor  bowed  to 
all  the  company  with  great  grace,  and  took 
his  leave.  There  was  a  strange  and  vexed 
look  on  Mrs.  Leader's  face,  and  she  at 
once  went  to  take  counsel  with  her  hus- 
band, and  the  result  of  the  deliberations 
was  made  known  to  the  Doctor  in  a  letter 
which  reached  him  that  afternoon. 

DEAR  SIK, — I  beg  to  enclose  a  draft  for 
fifty  pounds,  which  I  trust  you  will  con- 
sider sufficient  remuneration  for  your  at- 
tendance on  my  son  during  his  illness.  He 
is  now  quite  restored,  I  am  happy  to  say, 
so  we  shall  not  have  occasion  for  any 
further  visits  on  your  part,  previous  to  his 
departure  on  a  foreign  tour. 
I  am,  sir, 

Yours  sincerely, 
THOMAS  LEADER. 


ERNST  MORITZ  ARNDT. 

IN  the  month  of  August,  1858,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Jena  celebrated  its  hundredth 
jubilee,  and  it  was  at  this  festival  that  two 
names  shone  out  like  stars  upon  the  past 
of  the  Thuringian  alma  mater.  They  were 
those  of  Alexander  von  Humboldt  and 
Ernst  Moritz  Arndt.  Of  these  two,  the 
latter  was  absent  from  the  festivity,  to  the 
great  regret  of  all  present,  who  drank  to 
the  health  and  well  -  being  of  the  great 
German  patriot,  poet,  and  historian.  In- 
sensibly, while  shouting  forth  their  en- 
thusiastic cheers,  they  fell  into  singing  the 
national  song  he  had  given  to  Germany, 


and  with  which  his  memory  has  become 
for  ever  associated.  It  was  on  this  occa- 
sion that  Arndt  wrote  the  following  letter 
to  Dr.  Robert  Keil,  who,  together  with  his 
brother,  was  at  that  time  editing  a  history 
of  the  student-life  of  Jena  : 

Bonn,  13th  of  the  Harvest-month,  1858. 

Jena  (so  ran  the  end  of  the  letter) 
celebrates  within  the  next  few  days  its 
third  great  anniversary.  They  have  kindly 
invited  me,  an  overaged  man,  to  this  festival, 
but  my  years  say  to  me,  "  Stay  at  home. 
The  honour  and  pleasures  of  this  great 
festival  might  carry  you,  who  are  so  ven- 
turesome and  so  easily  excited,  away  in  its 
joyful  rushing  tide,  and  wash  down  and 
bear  you  off,  you  who  are  but  a  half- 
withered  pine."  I  shall  therefore  bless 
you  from  the  distance,  and  cry :  "  Vivat 
Thuringia  et  omnes  Thuringi  et  Hermun- 
duri." 

But,  notwithstanding  his  own  compari- 
son, he  was  no  half-withered  pine.  Fast 
and  firm  he  still  stood  planted  in  that  Ger- 
man soil  he  had  loved  so  truly,  and  he  was 
still  fresh  and  strong  on  the  26th  of  De- 
cember, 1859,  when  his  ninetieth  birthday 
was  celebrated  as  a  day  of  rejoicing  by  the 
whole  nation.  He  was  inundated  with  ad- 
dresses, orations,  telegrams,  and  letters,  and 
it  was  in  answer  to  one  of  the  letters  from 
Dr.  Robert  Keil  that  he  wrote  this  charac- 
teristic note : 

Bonn,  12  Winter-month,  1860. 

Thanks,  hearty  thanks,  for  all  your  kind 
congratulations.  I  have  been  almost  over- 
whelmed with  good  wishes,  honours,  and 
pleasures  on  my  entry  into  my  ninety-first 
year,  and  to-day  I  am  still  tired  from  the 
overpowering  load.  I  will  see  if  God  in- 
tends me  to  be  a  German  centenarian  won- 
der, and  will  continue  my  pilgrimage 
bravely. 

How  powerfully  do  these  words  affect  us 
in  this  year  of  grace,  1870,  when,  if  he  had 
lived,  the  good  Father  Arndt,  and  had  be- 
come the  centenarian  he  spoke  of,  he  might 
have  beheld  his  beloved  hope  of  seeing  the 
Germans  united  on  the  verge  of  realisation. 

The  saying  is  trite  that  events  repeat 
themselves,  that  there  is  nothing  new  under 
the  sun,  that  all  things  move  in  a  cycle. 
Yet  it  seems  curiously  verified  just  now. 
Once  more  the  whole  German  people  rise 
up  as  one  man  against  the  incursions  of 
a  Napoleon,  and,  as  if  further  to  repeat  the 
similarity,  the  same  songs  that  were  sung 
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by  tlie  gallant  warriors  of  1813-15  ring 
orice  more  along  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land.  It  is,  therefore,  at  this  moment, 
when  singing  on  all  occasions  his  patriotic 
song,  Was  ist  des  Deutschen  Vaterland  ? 
(What  is  the  German's  Fatherland  ?)  and 
feeling  all  the  pristine  intensity  of  the 
words,  Wo  jeder  Pranzmann  heiszet  Feind 
(Where  every  Frenchman  is  called  Foe), 
there  is  surely  no  man  whose  name  rises 
offcener  into  the  people's  minds  than  Ernst 
Moritz  Arndt. 

And  who  was  this  man  whom  the  popu- 
lace loved  so  reverentially  that  his  familiar 
appellation  among  them  was  Vater  Arndt 
(Father  Arndt)  ? 

Ernst  Moritz  Arndt  was  born  December 
26th,  1769,  at  Schoritz,  in  the  island  of 
Riigen.  His  father,  who  was  a  Swede  of 
low  extraction,  was  a  nobleman's  steward, 
who,  by  his  own  exertions,  had  raised  him- 
self in  life.  Owing  to  the  straitened  cir- 
cumstances of  Arndt's  parents,  and  also  to 
the  remote  part  of  the  country  in  which  they 
lived,  he  was  not  sent  to  school  early  in  life. 
A  very  strict,  even  stern,  discipline  was, 
however,  maintained  in  the  family,  and  in 
the  autumn  and  winter  months,  when  the 
parents  had  less  to  do,  they  held  a  kind  of 
school  with  their  children.  The  father 
taught  writing  and  arithmetic,  the  mother 
superintended  the  reading,  which  did  not, 
however,  extend  beyond  the  hymn-book 
and  the  Bible.  Arndt's  mother  needed  sin- 
gularly little  sleep — a  peculiarity  he  in- 
herited from  her,  and  gained  him  the  nick- 
name "  lark "  among  his  brothers  and 
sisters  ;  and  so  it  happened  that  he  would 
often  sit  up  talking  and  reading  with  her 
till  past  midnight.  In  the  summer  and 
spring  there  was  little  schooling  for  the 
children,  except  what  they  could  learn  in 
the  fields  and  woods ;  and  at  the  time  when 
all  hands  had  to  assist,  the  elder  boys — 
and  Ernst  was  the  eldest  of  all — had  to 
lend  a  helping  hand. 

In  1780,  the  Arndt  family  changed  their 
dwelling-place  for  a  north-western  corner 
of  the  island,  not  far  from  Stralsund,  and 
here  a  master  was  engaged  for  the  children. 
In  1787,  Ernst  was  sent  to  the  Gymnasium 
at  Stralsund,  where  he  was  at  once  placed  in 
the  second  class,  which  showed  that  his  ac- 
quirements were  rather  above  than  below 
the  average.  After  this  he  was  sent  to  the 
University  of  Greifswald  to  study  theology. 
Here  he  remained  for  two  years,  then  went 
to  Jena  to  continue  his  studies  there,  but 
after  some  months  returned  home  to  assist 
in  the  education  of  his  brothers  and  sisters. 


At  the  same  time  he  began  to  preach  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  with  such  good  effect 
that  he  might  soon  have  received  an  ex- 
cellent living.  But  he  turned  himself  away 
from  these  prospects,  and  wished  to  throw 
up  theology.  He  wanted  to  see  the  world ; 
and  at  last,  by  the  assistance  of  his  father, 
he  was  enabled  to  undertake,  in  1798,  an 
eighteen  months' journey  through  Hungary, 
Austria,  Italy,  and  France,  returning  home 
by  Brussels,  Frankfort,  and  Berlin. 

Then,  after  many  considerations  as  to 
his  future  career,  he  settled  as  privat 
decent  in  Greifswald,  married  a  daughter 
of  one  of  the  professors,  and  was  in  1805 
created  professor  himself.  He  was  then 
already  a, widower. 

It  was  at  this  period  of  his  life  that 
Arndt  first  began  to  be  a  political  writer. 
The  events  of  the  time  roused  his  hot  blood 
and  filled  him  with  anger  against  the 
French,  and  his  first  pamphlet,  Germanien 
und  Europa,  he  himself  entitles  as  "  no- 
thing but  a  wild  and  fragmentary  bubbling 
forth  of  his  opinions  on  the  world's  posi- 
tion in  1802." 

His  next  literary  work,  Geschichte  der 
Leibeigenschafb  in  Pomern  und  Riigen 
(History  of  Serfdom  in  Pomerania  and 
Riigen),  which  excited  great  animosity 
among  the  German  nobility,  was  destined 
to  acquaint  him  with  the  pleasures  and 
woes  to  which  an  author  was  subjected  in 
those  times. 

The  work  was  directed  against  a  trade 
in  human  beings  then  still  carried  on  in 
these  countries,  the  perpetrators  of  which 
took  deep  offence  at  the  book. 

"  Some  of  them,"  says  Arndt  in  his 
autobiography,  "  gave  the  book  into  the 
hands  of  my  king,  Gustav  Adolf  the  Four- 
teenth, and  showed  him,  underlined  with 
red,  several  places  in  the  same  where  I  had 
made  some,  as  they  thought,  too  free  and 
unseemly  remarks  about  long  since  de- 
ceased rulers  of  Sweden.  The  gentlemen 
would  have  liked  to  involve  me  in  an  action 
for  high  treason.  The  king,  in  his  first 
anger,  had  sent  the  book  with  its  danger- 
ous red  pencil-marks  to  the  then  Governor 
of  Pomerania,  and  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Greifswald,  Freiherr  von 
Essen,  with  the  command  to  bring  the 
bold  author  to  account.  General  von  Essen 
invited  me  to  Stralsund ;  he  indicated  to 
me  who  were  my  prosecutors,  and -showed 
me  the  red  danger  marks  with  the  question, 
'  How  I  meant  to  help  myself  in  this  ugly 
business,  for  the  king  seemed  very  angry 
and  disgusted  ?'  I  begged  for  the  book 
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and  a  pencil,  underlined  a  good  many 
passages  in  which  the  injustice  and  fearful- 
ness  of  these  circumstances  were  demon- 
strated, and  prayed  him  if  he  would  not 
show  these  also  to  His  Majesty.  This  he 
did,  and  the  king  answered :  '  If  this  is 
so,  the  man  is  right.'  And  so  I  returned 
to  Greifswald  without  a  hair  of  my  head 
being  touched.  Several  years  later,  how- 
ever, the  same  king  abolished  this  state  of 
things." 

In  1804,  German  affairs  began  to  interest 
Arndt  more  and  more,  and  he  issued  at 
that  time  the  first  part  of  that  work,  since 
become  so  famous,  Geist  der  Zeit  (Spirit  of 
the  Time).  As  a  boy,  he  had  been  brought 
up  to  be  enthusiastic  for  Sweden,  and  from 
his  earliest  years  he  was  a  monarchist. 
Notwithstanding,  however,  that  his  heart 
was  very  Swedish,  every  victory  of  the 
French  over  the  Germans  cut  him  to  the 
soul.  But  it  was  only  slowly  that  the  feel- 
ing of  how  German  his  sympathies  were 
awoke  in  him.  Not  even  in  the  darkest 
days,  when  Napoleon  had  trodden  down  all 
Germany  under  his  relentless  iron  heel,  did 
Arndt  despair  of  its  ultimate  resurrection — 
its  better  future  and  greatness.  It  was  in 
this  mood  he  published  his  Geist  der  Zeit, 
which  determined  his  whole  future  career. 
In  it  he  comforted  sorrowing  Germany,  and 
tried  to  animate  it  with  hope.  After  the 
battle  of  Jena,  he  left  Trantow,  where  he 
had  been  working,  for  such  a  French  hater 
as  he  could  no  longer  feel  himself  safe  there. 
And  when,  in  1809,  the  house  of  Wasa  fell, 
and  the  French  general,  Bernadotte,  was 
called  to  the  throne,  Arndt  would  no 
longer  stay  in  Stockholm.  He  went  to 
Berlin,  and  lived  there,  as  a  master  of  lan- 
guages, under  the  name  of  Allmann.  In 
1812  he  went  to  Russia,  which  at  that 
time  was  the  centre  of  all  the  excitement 
for  Germany  and  German  life.  He  went 
there  by  invitation  of  the  Freiherr  von 
Stein,  who  had  been  driven  into  banish- 
ment by  Napoleon,  and  who  knew  Arndt 
only  from  his  writings. 

It  was  a  curious  sign  of  the  times  that 
the  men  of  freedom  had  to  seek  their  asylum 
in  Russia ! 

Here  Stein,  Arndt,  and  several  officers, 
worked  for  the  institution  of  a  German 
legion ;  in  short,  Russia,  in  the  winter  of 
1812,  was  the  hearth  on  which  the  enthu- 
siasm for  German  freedom  was  fanned. 
Once  more  Arndt  swept  his  lyre,  and  hearfc- 
stirring  songs,  powerfully  exciting  broad- 
sides, were  the  result.  After  Napoleon's 
retreat  from  Moscow,  a  new  life  seemed  to 


animate  Prussia.  Every  one  was  carried 
away  by  the  tide  of  popular  enthusiasm ; 
men  tore  themselves  from  wife  and  child, 
students  left  their  colleges,  schoolboys 
scarcely  capable  of  bearing  arms  exchanged 
the  pen  for  the  sword.  All  was  animation, 
excitement. 

Arndt,  then  forty-three  years  old,  re- 
joiced, and  exclaimed,  "  What  the  song  has 
sung  has  become  reality ;"  and  it  was  then 
he  wrote  his  ever- memorable  poem,  Was 
ist  des  Deutschen  Vaterland  ?  In  April, 
1813,  Arndt  followed  Stein  to  Dresden, 
and  here,  in  the  house  of  Appellations- 
Rath  Kb'rner — father  of  Arndt's  great  rival 
in  patriotic  song,  the  youthful  author  of 
Leier  und  Schwerdt  (Lyre  and  Sword) — he 
met  Goethe.  Goethe  had  come  to  Dresden 
en  route  for  his  yearly  expedition  to  Carls- 
bad and  Toplitz.  He  spoke  hopelessly  of 
German  affairs,  and  once,  when  old  Korner 
was  speaking  of  his  son,  pointing  to  his 
sword  that  hung  on  the  wall,  he  said,  "  Oh, 
good  people,  you  may  shake  your  chains, 
you  cannot  break  them ;  the  man  is  too 
great  for  you." 

After  the  battle  of  Leipzig  appeared 
Arndt's  pamphlet  DerRhein,  Deutschland's 
Strom  aber  nicht  Deutschland's  Grenze 
(the  Rhine,  Germany's  Stream,  but  not 
Germany's  Boundary).  In  1818,  he  pub- 
lished the  fourth  part  of  his  Geist  der  Zeit, 
which  gave  umbrage  at  court,  and  in  1820 
he  was  suspended  from  his  position  as  pro- 
fessor of  modern  history  at  Bonn,  whither 
he  had  been  called  in  1818.  He  was 
subjected  to  an  examination  for  high 
treason,  which  lasted  until  the  summer  of 
1822 ;  he  was,  however,  acquitted,  but 
compelled  to  retire  into  private  life.  The 
following  years  he  wrote  more  than  ever, 
and  his  love  for  his  Vaterland  remained 
unshaken. 

It  was  happily  destined  to  be  rewarded, 
for  the  first  great  act  of  justice  worthy  of  a 
king,  performed  by  Frederick  William  the 
Fourth  after  his  accession,  was  formally  to 
reinstate  Arndt  in  the  professorate. 

"  At  last,"  he  tells  us  in  his  autobiogra- 
phy, "  came  the  year  1840,  when  King 
Frederick  William  the  Fourth  reinstated 
me.  Twenty  years  I  had  lain  still,  like  old 
iron,  and  rusted.  I  was  over^seventy,  too 
old  for  a  fresh  living  mouth.  In  the  age 
when  all  the  wisest  descend  the  chair  of  in- 
struction, I  was  to  ascend  it  to  speak.  I 
hesitated  and  hesitated,  in  the  feeling  that 
my  trumpet  was  blasted  long  ago,  that  it 
was  an  os  magna  sonans  no  longer,  that  I 
could  be  merely  a  sounding  name  for  the 
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university  -without  tone.  But  my  position 
was  such  that  refusal  of  the  royal  grace 
would  have  been  looked  upon  as  obstinacy. 
I  therefore  accepted,  and  let  myself  be  led 
once  more  on  to  the  long  barred  academic 
chair.  Then  I  obtained,  besides  other 
signs  of  royal  grace,  the  return  of  all  my 
papers,  for  which  I  had  often  begged  in 
vain." 

Arndt's  reinstalment  was  greeted  with 
joyful  acclamations  by  the  town  of  Bonn, 
the  Rhinelands,  aye,  of  all  Germany.  He 
resumed  his  lectures,  which  were  attended 
by  enthusiastic  audiences,  who  listened 
with  delight  to  his  vigorous  and  animated 
discourses. 

His  last  years  were  spent  quietly  among 
his  family ;  he  lived  in  a  pretty  house  of 
his  own  building,  with  a  splendid  view  over 
the  Rhine  towards  the  Siebengebirge.  He 
had  married  again,  and  this  time  his  wife 
was  Marie  Schleiermacher,  sister  of  the 
famous  Schleiermacher,  a  brave,  true  wo- 
man, who  bore  pleasure  and  pain  nobly 
with  her  noble  husband. 

Quietly,  and  without  pain,  Arndt  passed 
away  on  the  29th  of  January,  1860  ;  he  was 
buried  under  a  stately  oak  in  a  grave  of  his 
own  choosing.  May  the  earth  be  light  to 
the  good  fighter  !  He  had  seen  his  people 
sunk  in  deepest  oppression  ;  he  had  watched, 
aided,  and  encouraged  them  in  their  revi- 
val. Arndt,  as  we  have  said  before,  was  a 
monarchist,  and  he  remained  so  through 
all  chances  and  changes  ;  he  had  not  even 
an  idea  of  theoretic  republicanism  ;  his  ideal 
was  a  united  Germany,  under  a  king  or 
emperor,  with  the  smaller  powers  as  vassals, 
and  this  ideal  he  held  to  the  last.  He 
often  prayed  that  the  time  might  at  length 
be  at  hand  when  the  legend  should  be  ful- 
filled, and  Barbarossa  should  awake  from 
his  long  sleep  under  the  earth,  break  his 
rocky  grave,  and  call  all  Germany  together 
once  more.  As  an  indication  whence  he 
looked  for  this  regenerator  may  serve  his 
broadside,  entitled  Noch  eine  kleine  Aus- 
gieszung  in  die  Siindfluth,  in  which  he 
vindicated  the  Prussian  claims  to  German 
sovereignty.  This,  like  all  his  political 
tracts,  was  full  of  fiery  eloquence,  and,  scat- 
tered in  hundreds  of  thousands  over  the 
land,  did  more  than  aught  else  to  awaken 
the  national  consciousness  of  the  Germans, 
and  to  inflame  popular  indignation  against 
the  French  yoke.  He  has  also  left  a  goodly 
volume  of  poems,  not  all  of  which  are  poli- 
tical, though  those  are  his  best,  possessing 
that  wonderfully  powerful  stir  and  swing 
which  lyrics  must  possess  to  become  truly 
popular  and  national.  It  is  impossible  to 


read  his  verses  without  becoming  infected 
by  his  enthusiasm,  and  inspired  by  his 
earnestness. 

INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITIONS. 


IT  is  unfortunate  for  the  working-men 
that  their  International  Industrial  Exhi- 
bition at  Islington  should  be  contempo- 
raneous with  the  terrible  war  which  has 
broken  out  on  the  Continent.  This  is  one 
among  the  minor  evils  which  spring  from 
war ;  the  graver  national  miseries  we  do 
not  touch  upon  here.  There  might  have 
been  more  articles  sent  from  the  Con- 
tinent for  exhibition  if  peace  and  industry 
had  continued  to  rule,  and  thereby  more 
facilities  afforded  for  instituting  compari- 
son between  English  handicraft  and  that 
of  foreign  countries.  Then,  again,  a  period 
of  war  excitement  is  not  conducive  to  the 
success  of  an  exhibition  in  a  financial  sense. 
When  we  are  tempted  by  several  editions 
of  the  newspapers  every  day,  each  ushered 
in  by  startling  placards  relating  to  the 
scenes  of  war  and  the  intrigues  of  diplo- 
macy, we  are  scarcely  in  the  mood  to 
ramble  quietly  among  objects  of  peaceful 
industry,  and  to  judge  dispassionately  of 
the  comparative  merits  of  the  various 
articles  displayed.  Nay,  the  very  word 
international  becomes  distorted  at  such  a 
time  ;  seeing  that  we  cannot  fail  to  be  in- 
dignant against  some  (at  least)  of  the 
nations  which  have  plunged  Europe  into 
the  horrors  of  carnage  and  destruction. 

And  yet  such  an  exhibition  as  that  which 
has  been  on  view  at  the  Agricultural  Hall  is 
interesting  in  many  points  of  view.  It  marks 
one  stage  in  a  double  inquiry — how  far  can 
industrial  exhibitions  be  made  more  and 
more  international,  and  how  far  can  they 
be  planned  and  carried  out  by  working- 
men  ?  Those  who  are  old  enough  to  have 
participated  in  the  gay  doings  of  nineteen 
years  ago,  will  well  remember  the  first 
really  Great  Exhibition  of  all  Nations,  held 
in  Sir  Joseph  Paxton's  palace  of  glass  in 
Hyde  Park  in  1851.  Two  years  afterwards 
two  others  were  held,  smaller  in  scale,  but 
analogous  in  character — one  in  Dublin,  and 
the  other  at  New  York.  They  were  not 
successful  commercially,  for  reasons  which 
need  not  be  traced  here ;  but  they  fami- 
liarised Ireland  and  America  with  the  idea 
of  international  industrial  exhibitions.  Then 
came  the  imperial  display  at  Paris  in  1855, 
still  more  extensive  than  that  which  Prince 
Albert  had  been  instrumental  in  forming 
in  Hyde  Park  four  years  before.  This  was 
followed  by  our  International  Exhibition  at 
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Bromptonin  1862,  the  Dublin  Exhibition  in 
1865,  and  the  Paris  Exhibition  in  1867— 
the  last  being  the  greatest  ever  held  in  any 
country,  both  in  the  vastness  of  the  build- 
ing and  the  number  and  value  of  the  articles 
exhibited.  Next  came  the  Amsterdam  In- 
ternational Exhibition  of  1869,  small  com- 
pared with  the  others,  but  creditable  to  a 
country  having  so  limited  an  area  as  Hol- 
land. "And  now,  if  present  promises  are 
to  be  followed  by  due  fulfilment,  we  are 
to  have  a  series  of  annual  international  ex- 
hibitions in  a  new  building  at  South  Ken- 
sington, the  first  to  take  place  in  1871; 
each  collection  to  be  international  in  cha- 
racter, all  foreign  and  colonial  countries 
being  invited  to  take  part  in  it ;  but  each 
to  be  limited  in  range,  by  selecting  some 
only  among  the  various  branches  of  in- 
dustry to  be  illustrated. 

To  France  seems  to  be  due  the  credit  of 
having  been  the  first  to  introduce  industrial 
exhibitions  on  any  considerable  scale,  re- 
lating either  to  one  particular  country,  or 
to  one  city  or  district  in  that  country.    The 
first  was  held  at  Paris  in  1798,  just  when 
France  was  changing  from  Jacobinism  to 
Napoleonism  :  it  consisted  chiefly  of  articles 
of  art  manufacture,  borrowed  for  the  occa- 
sion from  wealthy  owners,  and  not  contri- 
buted by  manufacturers.    Another  was  held 
in    1802;    and   for  the   next    half-century 
such  exhibitions  were  held  at  intervals  of 
three  years,  except  during  certain  periods 
of  political  interruption.     By  this   means 
the  French,  and  the  Parisians  especially, 
became  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  objects  of 
art  manufacture,  which  (there  can  be  little 
doubt)  has   contributed  towards  the  culti- 
vation  of  artistic   taste   among  manufac- 
turers and  workmen.     In  England  the  in- 
dustrial exhibitions   (setting  aside  those  of 
an  international  character  already  adverted 
to)   have  been  of  two  kinds;    they  have 
related  either  to  some  particular  town  or 
district,    or   to    some   particular   trade  or 
branch   of  manufacture;  indeed,  some  of 
them  have  been  limited  to  one  district  and 
to  one  trade.     The  Cornish  Polytechnic  So- 
ciety for  a  long  period  held  annual  exhibi- 
tions of  everything  relating  to  the  mining 
of  copper  and  tin,  specimens  of  the  ores 
and  products,  and  models  and  drawings  of 
the  machinery.     Manchester  has  held  more 
than   one   exhibition   of    cotton   and   ma- 
chinery, Leeds  of  cloth  and  flax,  Birming- 
ham of  metal  goods  and  trinkets,  Dublin  of 
poplins  and  other  Irish  produce,  Liverpool 
of  articles  of  commerce,  and  so  on.     Cork 
had  its  local  exhibition  in  1852  ;  and,  in- 
deed, most  of  the  chief  towns  in  the  king-- 
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dom  have  done  something  in  this  way.  Some 
of  the  towns  of  Holland,  France,  Belgium, 
Italy,  and  other  foreign  countries  have,  in  a 
similar  way,  had  their  local  exhibitions  of 
industry  once,  if  not  more  frequently. 
One  of  the  best  of  its  kind  was  the  Havre 
Maritime  Exhibition  of  1868,-  where  every- 
thing relating  to  the  sea  and  the  river, 
the  boat  and  the  ship,  the  fish  and  the 
fish-nursery,  the  aquarium  and  the  marine 
plant,  the  sailor  and  the  fisherman,  the 
net  and  the  hook,  was  very  pleasantly 
illustrated.  And  another  (although  our 
distance  from  it  shut  us  out  from  much 
knowledge  of  it)  was  the  recent  Moscow 
Exhibition,  peculiarly  national  or  ethnogra- 
phical in  a  Slavonic  sense. 

The  workmen,  the  journeymen,  the 
operatives,  the  mechanics,  the  artisans  (call 
them  which  we  may),  receiving  weekly 
wages  for  their  weekly  labour,  had  scarcely 
anything  to  do  with  the  organisation  of  the 
several  exhibitions  above  noticed.  If  not 
set  on  foot,  supported,  and  managed  by 
governments,  these  industrial  displays  were 
commenced  by  town  councils  or  muni- 
cipalities ;  if  not  by  them,  then  by  the  lead- 
ing manufacturers  of  a  particular  locality, 
men  who  were  able  to  subscribe  a  fund  to 
meet  preliminary  expenses,  and  who  could 
lend  beautiful  specimens  of  workmanship 
out  of  the  ample  stores  in  their  shops, 
warehouses,  and  showrooms.  It  is  ob- 
viously a  difficult  thing  for  working-men  to 
organise  and  carry  out  any  scheme  of  this 
kind.  If  their  time  be  worth  (say)  six- 
pence an  hour,  it  becomes  a  serious  matter 
for  them  to  devote  many  hours  to  such 
a  project.  If  only  the  hours  after  work 
be  devoted,  there  must  be  many  helpers 
and  many  evenings  before  much  progress 
can  be  made.  A  Working-Man's  Indus- 
trial Exhibition  may  be  interpreted  in  two 
ways ;  it  may  either  mean  an  exhibition 
planned  and  maintained  almost  wholly  by 
working-men ;  or  it  may  mean  an  exhibi- 
tion fostered  and  guaranteed  by  persons  of 
ampler  means,  but  for  the  express  purpose 
of  identifying  the  actual  workman  with  the 
excellence  of  the  work  produced,  instead  of 
allowing  the  honour  to  go  (as  it  usually 
does)  to  the  employer  or  the  shopkeeper. 
It  may  be  well  to  glance  briefly  at  what 
has  been  done,  under  both  these  aspects,  in 
past  years. 

In  the  spring  of  1864  was  opened  the 
South  London  Working  Classes  Industrial 
Exhibition — rather  a  lengthy  designation. 
It  was  held  at  the  Lambeth  Baths,  the 
iarge  swimming-bath  being  cleaned  out, 
and  made  to  do  duty  as  an  exhibition- 
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room.  Several  gentlemen  connected  with 
Surrey  Chapel  aided  in  setting  the  affair 
afloat,  but  the  working  -  men  themselves 
undertook  the  greater  part  of  the  manage- 
ment. With  twopence  as  the  admission 
fee,  and  one  penny  for  a  catalogue,  there 
Avas  nothing  in  the  way  of  cost  to  frighten 
away  working-men's  families,  who  were  spe- 
cially desired  as  visitors.  It  was  modestly 
stated  at  the  outset,  that  "  as  this  exhibi- 
tion can  only  be  considered  in  the  light  of 
an  experiment,  and  is  mainly  managed  by 
working-men,  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  all 
who  in  any  way  take  part  in  it  will  en- 
deavour to  make  the  experiment  a  suc- 
cess." There  were  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  exhibitors,  mostly  working-men  re- 
siding on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  water. 
The  articles  contributed  were,  for  con- 
venience of  arrangement  and  inspection, 
placed  under  seven  classes,  designated  use- 
ful, ingenious,  scientific,  artistic,  literary, 
curious,  ornamental,  and  amusing.  There 
was  no  lack  of  the  curious  and  amusing, 
for  some  of  the  men  certainly  exercised 
their  brains  in  the  production  of  pleasant 
conceits.  One  exhibitor,  a  tin-plate  worker, 
displayed  a  "perfect  cure"  chimney-top, 
for  smoky  chimneys ;  an  all-in-one  coal- 
scuttle, for  twelve  daily  purposes :  a  corru- 
gated conical  smoky  chimney  cure  ;  an  anti- 
hard  egg-boiling  saucepan,  which  lifted  out 
the  egg  when  properly  cooked  ;  and  a  thief 
detector,  to  strike  a  light,  ring  a  bell,  and 
pull  a  chain  across  the  door  if  a  burglary 
be  attempted.  Another  exhibitor  made  an 
apparatus  competent  to  wake  a  sleeper, 
strike  a  match,  light  a  lamp,  and  boil  a  cup 
of  coffee.  Another  displayed  a  mechanical 
pump,  with  a  miniature  man  who  pumped 
up  a  glass  of  lemonade  whenever  a  visitor 
dropped  a  halfpenny  into  a  particular  box. 
These  oddities  attracted  quite  as  much  at- 
tention as  the  really  good  specimens  of 
manufactured  work. 

The  small  affair  at  South  Lambeth  having 
paid  its  small  expenses,  and  gratified  a  con- 
siderable number  of  visitors,  suggested 
another  attempt  in  another  part  of  the 
metropolis.  This  was  held  at  the  Agricul- 
tural Hall,  Islington,  in  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year,  and  was  called  the  North  London 
Working  Classes  Industrial  Exhibition.  It 
was  a  bold  step  to  engage  so  large  a  hall ; 
but  as  the  applications  for  space  were  very 
numerous,  the  managers  ventured  to  do  so  ; 
and  the  result  justified  their  determination. 
There  were  eight  hundred  and  sixty  ex- 
hibitors, mostly  residing  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  metropolis.  It  was  frankly 
admitted  from  the  outset  that  the  object 


in  view  was  not  so  much  to  display  the 
skill  of  workmen  in  their  own  particular 
trades,  as  to  bring  together  a  collection 
likely  to  attract  and  interest  general  visitors. 
The  committee,  in  assuming  that  the  greater 
portion  of  the  articles  exhibited  would  con- 
sist of  amateur  contributions,  took  the  fol- 
lowing view  of  theaverage  condition  of  work- 
ing-men in  relation  to  such  matters  :  "  An 
artisan  seldom  chooses  as  a  recreation  that 
branch  of  industry  of  which  his  daily  occu- 
pation consists.  If  actively  or  laboriously 
employed  during  the  day,  drawing,  painting, 
or  model-making  is  generally  practised  to 
occupy  his  leisure  hours ;  while  he  who 
follows  a  sedentary  occupation  almost  in- 
variably resorts  to  some  more  active  method 
of  utilising  his  spare  time."  There  was 
evidently  here  a  desire  to  encourage  in- 
genuity in  amateur  work,  rather  than  to 
develop  the  skill  of  each  artisan  in  his  own 
particular  trade.  The  committee  adopted  a 
mode  of  classification  different  to  that  which 
had  prevailed  at  Lambeth;  they  grouped 
the  articles  under  the  headings  profes- 
sional workmanship,  amateur  productions, 
inventions  and  novel  contrivances,  mecha- 
nical models,  architectural  and  ornamental 
models,  artistic  objects,  ladies'  work  of  all 
kinds,  and  (that  most  unsatisfactory  of 
all  groups)  miscellaneous.  The  exhibition 
was  really  a  curious  and  attractive  one, 
and  drew  such  crowds  of  visitors  that  the 
proceeds  left  a  handsome  surplus  after  all 
expenses  were  defrayed.  In  the  same  year 
a  small  but  curious  industrial  collection 
was  exhibited  by  the  Painters'  Company, 
at  their  hall  in  one  of  the  small  dusky 
streets  in  the  City.  It  was  intended  "  to 
stimulate  the  exertions  of  those  engaged  in 
the  painting  trade,"  and  comprised  speci- 
mens of  four  kinds  of  work — decoration, 
graining,  marbling,  and  writing.  It  was  a 
very  good  attempt  within  its  prescribed 
limits. 

These  doings  in  1864  led  to  immense 
activity  in  1865,  when  no  less  than  eight 
industrial  exhibitions  were  held  in  the 
metropolis,  some  special,  but  mostly  gene- 
ral. One  was  the  Coachmakers'  Industrial 
Exhibition,  held  at  Coachmakers'  Hall; 
another,  the  South  London,  an  improve- 
ment on  the  former  display  in  Lambeth  ;  a 
third,  the  Model  Lodging  Houses  Indus- 
trial Exhibition,  at  St.  Martin's  Hall,  con- 
sisting of  ingenious  articles  made  by  the  in- 
mates of  model  dwellings ;  a  fourth,  the 
West  London,  held  at  the  Floral  Hall, 
Covent  Garden ;  a  fifth,  the  South-Eastern, 
held,  by  official  permission,  in  the  Painted 
Hall  at  Greenwich  Hospital ;  a  sixth,  the 
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North-Eastern,  held  at  the  Agricultural 
Hall ;  a  seventh,  the  East  London,  held  at 
the  Beaumont  Institution,  Mile-end ;  and  the 
eighth  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  under  the 
designation  of  the  Anglo-French  Working- 
Class  Exhibition  of  Skilled  Work,  intended 
"  to  celebrate  the  fiftieth  year  of  peace 
between  two  powerful  nations  in  a  manner 
at  once  appropriate  and  suggestive."  Of 
these  several  exhibitions  each  had  some- 
thing to  say  for  itself.  At  Coachmakers' 
Hall  the  articles  exhibited  bore  relation  to 
one  particular  trade.  At  Lambeth  the  dis- 
play was  an  amplified  edition  of  that  in 
the  preceding  year.  At  St.  Martin's  Hall 
the  exhibition  was  only  open  a  fortnight, 
and  made  no  pretension  to  formal  clas- 
sification of  the  articles  exhibited.  At  the 
Floral  Hall  there  was  rather  a  strong 
element  of  West-end  support  to  the  exhibi- 
tion ;  the  articles  were  grouped  in  eight 
divisions,  and  there  were  upwards  of  a 
thousand  exhibitors.  At  Greenwich  the 
primary  rule  was  observed,  that  "  no  article 
be  exhibited  which  is  not  the  work  or  de- 
sign of  the  exhibitor,"  a  real  carrying  out 
of  the  theory  of  a  working-man's  exhibi- 
tion. At  the  Agricultural  Hall  the  ar- 
rangements bore  much  resemblance  to  those 
of  the  exhibition  at  the  same  place  in  the 
preceding  year.  At  Mile-end  the  East- 
enders  contrived  to  get  together  a  small 
collection  of  curious  industrial  miscellanies. 
At  the  Crystal  Palace  the  commodities  ex- 
hibited belonged  chiefly  to  the  rank  of  art 
manufactures,  and  were  contributed  by 
shopkeepers  rather  than  by  workmen. 

The  year  1866  was  less  busy.  There 
were  only  two  industrial  exhibitions  worth 
noticing,  the  City  of  London,  and  the  Me- 
tropolitan and  Provincial.  The  former, 
held  in  Guildhall  by  permission  of  the  Cor- 
poration, consisted  of  about  a  thousand 
exhibits,  which  the  committee  elaborated 
into  no  fewer  than  thirty-three  distinct 
classes.  The  Metropolitan  and  Provincial 
was  the  third  of  the  exhibitions  held  at  the 
Agricultural  Hall,  and  was  supplemented 
by  contributions  from  the  provinces.  The 
years  1867  and  1868  were  nearly  blank, 
possibly  because  working-men  were  much 
engaged  in  the  discussion  of  political  ques- 
tions at  that  time.  In  1869  was  held  the 
third  of  the  Lambeth  exhibitions,  with 
pretty  nearly  the  same  characteristics  as 
before. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  working-men's 
exhibitions,  more  or  less  worthy  of  the 
name,  have  been  pretty  numerous.  But 
the  present  is  the  first  attempt  to  combine 
the  international  element  with  the  work- 


man element.  If  it  should  meet  with  only 
partial  success  we  need  not  feel  much  sur- 
prised ;  for  there  are  many  difficulties  at- 
tending such  an  enterprise.  Considering 
the  expense  and  trouble  of  bringing  articles 
of  exhibition  from  Italy,  the  Netherlands, 
Germany,  Austria,  and  Bavaria,  we  may 
rather  marvel  that  the  number  of  foreign 
exhibitors  is  so  high  as  seven  hundred  and 
forty,  than  that  it  is  no  higher.  It  does 
not  appear  that  workmen  are  the  chief  ex- 
hibitors ;  but  an  endeavour  has  been  made 
to  identify  the  skilled  artisan  with  his  work 
by  mentioning  his  name  as  well  as  that  of 
his  employer,  who  is  usually  the  exhibitor. 
As  to  the  classification  or  grouping,  it  is  a 
curious  fact  that  no  two  exhibitions  of  the 
kind  now  under  description  ever  agree  ;  as 
sure  as  there  is  a  new  exhibition,  so  sure  is  it 
that  there  will  be  a  new  classification.  The 
number  and  names  of  the  classes  at  the 
present  Agricultural  Hall  display  need  not 
be  given  here;  but  we  will  just  mention, 
that  Miscellaneous  being  thrown  into  the 
same  group  with  Food  and  Raw  Materials, 
can  hardly  be  deemed  a  happy  juxtaposi- 
tion. Another  matter  we  may  mention  is, 
that  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  pictures 
lent  for  exhibition  as  a  means  of  covering 
vacant  spaces  of  wall,  nearly  all  have  the 
names  of  great  masters  attached  to  them  in 
the  catalogue,  but  with  nothing  to  denote 
whether  the  pictures  are  to  be  understood 
as  painted  by,  or  merely  copied  from,  the 
eminent  artists  named.  The  catalogue  ought 
to  tell  the  truth  on  this  point. 

The  mention  of  artisans'  names,  just  ad- 
verted to,  has  been  adopted  by  many  of 
the  foreign  exhibitors.  Thus,  in  connexion 
with  a  display  of  patent  skates  from  Stutt- 
gart, eight  workmen  are  named,  with  a 
notification  of  the  kind  of  labour  under- 
taken by  each.  Grullmeyer,  a  metal-worker 
at  Vienna,  names  the  workman  employed 
on  each  article.  So  does  Corner,  the  piano- 
forte maker  of  Wurtemburg.  The  Midland 
Railway  Company  adopts  a  similar  plan  in 
regard  to  locomotives  made  at  Derby,  the 
names  of  no  less  than  thirty-seven  artisans 
being  named.  Several  engineering  and 
cutlery  firms  do  the  like.  A  watchmaker  in 
Clerkenwell  records  the  names  of  the  men 
who  made  the  movement,  dial,  escapement, 
balance,  and  case  of  each  watch,  as  well 
as  the  finisher  and  examiner.  And,  not  to 
be  outdone  in  this  kind  of  justice,  an 
embroidered  petticoat  is  catalogued  with 
the  names  of  seven  women  or  girls  who 
were  engaged  upon  it.  One  object  contem- 
plated by  the  committee  was  to  contribute 
articles,  such  as  a  watch  or  a  piano,  "  show- 
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ing  in  a  complete  series  the  various  parts  in 
which  workmen  are  severally  employed  and 
the  various  steps  by  which  it  approaches 
completion."  This  has  not  been  carried 
out  to  any  great  extent,  but  something  of 
the  kind  has  been  done.  As  to  the  "  dish 
to  prevent  dishonest  bakers  from  purloin- 
ing," it  is  one  of  the  queer  conceits  sure 
to  find  entrance  into  such  a  collection  ;  as 
to  the  large  equatorial  telescope  made  by  a 
baker,  it  is  really  a  remarkable  specimen 
of  amateur  workmanship  ;  as  to  the  speci- 
mens lent  by  the  India  Department  and  the 
South  Kensington  Museum,  they  are  such 
as  we  have  all  seen  elsewhere ;  as  to  the 
Italian  sculptures,  many  of  them  are  very 
beautiful ;  and  as  to  the  bazaar- like  trin- 
kets, they  call  for  no  notice.  Taking  the 
display  as  a  whole,  however — despite  the 
disturbing  influences  of  war — it  marks  an 
interesting  stage  in  the  recognition  of  the 
workman  element  in  industrial  exhibitions. 


WANING. 

THE  autumn  days  are  waning,  and  the  gold  is  on  the 
leaf, 

The  gold  and  crimson  tint  that  paints  with  splendour 
bright  and  brief 

The  grand  old  oaks.  The  copper-red  is  on  the  bending 
beech, 

The  brown  nuts  rustle  ripe  and  full  above  the  school- 
boy's reach. 

The  swallows  gather  'neath  the  eaves ;  the  first  dull 

cloudy  day 
Will  bear  them  all,  on  eager  wings,  to  sunnier  climes 

away : 
So  is  it  oft,  with  us,  alas!     Our  brief  bright  summer 

ends. 
Comes  winter  resolute  and  stern ;    away  troop  summer 

friends. 

The  last  rose  blushes  on  her  stem,  in  beauty  all  alone, 
Weeps    summer   gone,   and   sighs  upon  her   solitary 

throne ; 
So  is  it  with  us  at  life's  end.    What  reck,  or  pomp,  or 

gold, 
If  hairs  grow  grey,  and  we  without  some  light  of  love, 

grow  old? 

Pray  God,  there  be  not,  one  of  us,  whoever  he  may  be, 
Without  some  friend  whom  he  may  love,  some  child 

upon  his  knee ! 
True  love  and  friendship  ever  shine,  with  lustre  all 

their  own, 
Since  man  was  never  made  to  live,  and  work,  and  die — 

alone ! 


LOST  WITH  THE  DEAD. 

THE  recollections  that  crowd  upon  my 
memory  as  I  watch  day  by  day  the  atti- 
tude of  France  and  Prussia,  carry  me  back 
to  the  battle-fields  of  1859-60  in  Europe, 
but  more  especially  to  the  lengthened  con- 
flict between  the  Northern  and  Southern 
sections  of  the  great  American  people. 
For  nearly  four  years  I  assisted  at  almost 


every  engagement  of  magnitude,  fought 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  states 
that,  individually,  might  have  compared 
with  many  European  kingdoms  in  size  and 
extent. 

It  may  be  interesting,  at  this  time,  to  the 
reader,  before  I  relate  some  personal  ex- 
perience of  one  of  the  hardest  stricken  fields 
of  the  American  war,  to  hear  something 
of  the  bearing  of  a  young  army,  on  the 
night  preceding  its  first  great  battle,  that 
of  Manassas.  This  passage  of  arms  I  wit- 
nessed from  the  Northern  side,  not  having 
yet  succeeded  in  reaching  the  Southern 
lines.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
troops  composing  both  armies  were  mainly 
volunteers,  who  had  never  heard  a  shot 
fired  in  anger,  and  in  the  Federal  ranks, 
with  the  exception  of  the  foreign  mer- 
cenaries, none  had  met  the  enemy  face  to 
face.  Through  the  courtesy  of  one  of  the 
Northern  commanders,  I  was  enabled  to 
accompany  the  Federal  army  to  the  field, 
and  follow  its  movements  till  driven  back 
in  a  routed  condition  on  Washington. 

My  first  bivouac-experiences  with  an 
American  army  contrasted  strangely  with 
the  finished  professional  manner  of  the 
French  and  Sardinians,  with  whom  I  had 
recently  been  campaigning,  and  even  with 
the  irregular  style  of  doing  business  of  the 
Garibaldini,  whose  legions  I  had  accom- 
panied in  Sicily  and  Southern  Italy.  Shortly 
after  darkness  had  shrouded  the  camp,  the 
whole  of  our  division  was  disturbed  and 
thrown  into  more  or  less  confusion  by  a 
rattling  fire  of  musketry,  and  it  was  not 
many  seconds  before  I  had  shaken  off  my 
blanket  and  risen  to  my  feet,  with  the  full 
conviction,  that  a  night  attack  was  being 
made  by  the  Southerners,  whom  we  knew 
to  be  scarcely  five  miles  from  us.  General 
Slocum,  who  had  offered  me  such  hospitality 
as  his  commissariat  admitted  of,  and  by 
whose  side  I  was  lying,  quietly  smoking,, 
when  the  alarm  rang  out,  rushed  to  the 
skirt  of  wood  in  which  his  men  were 
camped,  and  from  whence  the  firing  came,, 
and  found  that  his  pickets  had  been  scared 
by  the  pickets  from  a  Maine  brigade, 
bivouacked  in  the  clearing  beyond,  and, 
neither  waiting  to  challenge,  both  had  in 
mortal  terror  blazed  away  into  each  other. 
Fortunately  little  or  no  harm  was  done,  the 
shooting  being  of  the  wildest  description. 
Almost  immediately  following  this  lively 
episode,  an  orderly  rode  up  to  General 
Slocum,  and  handed  him  an  order,  which 
soon  put  the  camp  in  another  bustle.  The 
instructions  were  for  his  brigade  to  be 
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under  arms  by  two  o'clock  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  and  by  half-past  to  form  up 
in  the  position  assigned  to  it  on  the  main 
road.  Men  from  each  regiment  were  at 
once  to  cook  three  days'  rations,  and 
fires  were  built  up  and  replenished  for 
that  purpose.  Whilst  the  commissary  ser- 
geants were  issuing  the  meat,  of  which, 
perhaps,  few  would  stand  in  need,  detach- 
ments were  sent  to  the  springs  for  water. 

Somewhat  excited  and  disinclined  for 
rest,  I  strolled  among  the  busy  groups, 
glancing  at  recumbent  men  who,  unable  to 
sleep,  were  watching,  in  the  red  glare  of 
the  blazing  wood,  the  preparations  for  their 
first  battle-field.  Instead  of  the  usual  riotous 
conduct  of  a  camp,  there  was  an  oppressive 
solemnity,  most  of  the  watchers  being  busy 
with  their  thoughts  of  distant  homes  and 
the  chances  of  the  morrow;  instead  of 
laughter  and  noise,  there  were  dull  whisper- 
ings. Some,  more  energetic  than  others, 
were  giving  utterance  to  their  thoughts  on 
paper,  seeking,  as  the  flame  rose  and  fell 
from  the  cooking-fires,  to  hold  their — per- 
haps— last  converse  with  absent  friends. 
The  faces  I  saw  that  night  in  the  flickering 
glare  would  have  been  a  study  for  Lavater. 
The  penmen,  with  boards  across  their 
knees  to  serve  as  desks,  would  pause  at 
intervals,  and,  peering  into  the  glowing 
embers,  seek  earnestly  for  some  halting 
thought.  Others,  extended  at  length,  with 
their  heads  propped  up  by  their  elbows, 
were  staring  vacantly  into  the  darkness  of 
the  night.  There  were  some  old  soldiers, 
not  to  be  mistaken,  whose  moustached 
features  told  of  French  or  German  nation- 
ality ;  men  who  had  perhaps  met  with  the 
Kabyles  in  the  deserts  of  Africa,  or  had 
marched  with  the  Austrians  in  the  cam- 
paign against  Hungary,  or,  under  Benedek, 
through  the  plains  of  Lombardy.  These, 
with  the  recklessness  of  old  cartridge- 
chewers,  shuffled  their  dirty  packs,  and 
puffed  their  clouds  of  smoke,  as  they 
studied  their  hands  of  cards.  But,  taken 
altogether,  there  was  a  depression  about 
the  men,  as  though  some  grave  uncertainty 
threatened  them  with  evil,  and  each  feared 
it  might  be  his  lot  to  suffer.  As  I  have 
said  before,  it  was  mainly  an  army  of  un- 
tried volunteers. 

At  two  o'clock  A.M.  the  damp  drums 
croaked  the  reveille  in  the  chill  of  early 
morn.  The  shivering  men  moved  spectre- 
like  in  the  thick  mist  that  shrouded  the 
camp,  and  answered  to  the  muster-roll 
in  subdued  voices.  Close  by  where  I  had 
passed  the  short  night  stood  the  doctor's 


Avaggon,  and  the  scenes  around  it  bore 
strong  evidence  against  the  dignity  and 
courage  of  man,  and  burlesqued  the  glorious 
circumstance  and  pomp  of  war.  The 
doctor,  lantern  in  hand,  was  examining 
men  who  had  come  forward  almost  by 
companies  to  assert  their  inability  to 
move  with  the  troops,  and  their  utter 
uselessness  in  the  coming  fight.  The 
rays  of  the  doctor's  light,  when  lifted  to 
the  patients'  faces,  led  one  to  imagine 
there  was  some  foundation  for  their  state- 
ments, for  never  did  I  gaze  on  features 
more  pale  or  eyes  more  restless.  At  the 
surgeon's  request  whole  brigades  of  tongues 
were  protruded  for  examination,  but  most 
of  these  were  discovered  to  have  been 
floured  for  the  occasion.  The  favourite 
dodge  of  all  was  evidently  the  "rheu- 
matiz,"  which  owed  its  popularity  to  the 
well-known  suddenness  of  its  attacks,  and 
the  inability  of  a  medical  man,  especially 
under  hurried  circumstances,  to  "bowl 
out"  the  impostor,  who,  with  excruciating 
shrieks  at  every  touch,  writhed  under  the 
manipulations  of  the  surgeon.  I  distinctly 
remember  the  case  of  one  Patrick  Meenig- 
han,  an  Irishman  from  New  York,  who 
was  brought  up  for  examination,  having 
relays  of  fits  on  the  way.  The  wretched 
man  was  foaming  fearfully  at  the  mouth, 
his  eyes  rolling,  and  every  limb  quivering 
with  the  spasms  of  his  malady.  One  glance 
sufficed  to  convince  the  doctor  the  case  was 
genuine,  and  he  was  about  to  pass  the 
afflicted  wretch  to  the  care  of  the  ambu- 
lance sergeant,  when,  unfortunately  for  Pat, 
he  gave  a  sudden  gulp,  his  hands  pressed 
his  collapsing  stomach,  his  stare  became 
fixed,  whilst  the  frothing  at  the  mouth 
sensibly  diminished,  and  retching  violently 
he  exclaimed,  with  choking  voice,  "  Holy 
Vargin !  I've  swallowed  the  soap!"  Out 
of  a  hundred  or  so  from  one  regiment 
claiming  exemption  from  the  coming  battle, 
some  half-dozen  genuine  cases  were  handed 
over  to  the  hospital  orderlies,  and  the  others 
driven  back  with  taunts  and  curses  to  their 
places  in  the  ranks.  The  orders  were  now 
for  the  men  to  move  silently  to  the  road 
without  beat  of  drum,  so  that  the  move- 
ment might  be  hidden  as  long  as  possible 
from  the  vigilance  of  the  enemy. 

Crowded  together  on  that  road,  awaiting 
instructions  to  advance  as  soon  as  the  lead- 
ing columns  should  have  taken  the  routes 
assigned  to  them,  paused  the  army  in  the 
darkness  of  early  morn  and  the  still  darker 
gloom  of  uncertainty.  The  order  for 
silence  in  the  ranks  need  scarcely  have 
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been  given,  for  no  babbling  tongues  broke 
in  on  the  depression  which  seemed  to 
weigh  on  all  alike.  One  might  almost 
have  fancied  the  men  were  still  asleep,  so 
quiet  were  they  with  heads  bowed  on  the 
hands  which  clutched  their  rifles.  Even 
the  mounted  officers  sat  motionless  upon 
their  horses,  some  with  their  foreheads 
stooping  to  the  saddle  bow ;  and  from 
whispering  sounds  that  escaped  their  lips 
they  might  have  been  praying. 

Some  two  years  later,  when  these  soldiers 
of  the  people  had  grown  veterans  in  the 
art  of  destruction,  their  bearing  prior  to  a 
battle  had  changed  considerably.  Where 
they  had  no  stomachs  for  fighting  before, 
they  had  now  become  very  gluttons,  and 
slept  as  soundly  in  their  bivouacs,  await- 
ing the  reveille  that  was  to  awake  them 
perhaps  to  death,  as  ever  they  did  in  their 
own  beds  in  peaceful  times.  It  was  not- 
ably so  with  the  Southerners,  whom  I  had 
joined  shortly  after  the  commencement  of 
hostilities,  that  this  great  improvement  had 
taken  place.  A  long  list  of  victories — 
though  mostly  barren  ones — had  given 
them  confidence  in  their  prowess,  and  they 
cheerfully  prepared  to  meet  the  fresh 
armies  which  the  North  was  for  ever 
placing  in  the  field. 

Some  two  years  later,  then,  I  was  hasten- 
ing westwards  with  a  detachment  of  troops 
belonging  to  Longstreet's  corps,  anxious  to 
reach  the  general  in  time  to  assist  at  a 
great  battle  which  threatened  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Chattanooga.  The  pickets  of 
the  rival  armies  had  been  engaged  daily, 
and  a  collision  between  the  entire  forces 
was  imminent.  Tired  and  du,sty,  I  came 
up  with  the  head-quarters  of  the  first  army 
corps  bivouacked  on  the  summit  of  a  hill 
in  a  small  enclosure  that  surrounded  a 
planter's  house.  The  palings  that  fenced 
off  the  ground  had  been  torn  down,  and  a 
battery,  with  the  men  lying  by  the  guns, 
and  infantry  supports  sleeping  on  their 
arms,  now  formed  the  only  fence.  A 
couple  of  tents  had  been  pitched  on  the 
lawn  for  the  accommodation  of  Generals 
Longstreet  and  McLaws,  and  around, 
covered  by  blankets,  and  their  heads 
pillowed  on  saddles,  lay  sleeping  the  mem- 
bers of  the  staff.  The  only  person  dis- 
turbed by  my  late  arrival  was  Captain 
Groree,  who  found  me  a  covering,  and  I 
was  soon  stretched  out  like  the  rest.  Con- 
sidering that  a  large  army  was  bivouacked 
in  line  of  battle,  we  being  near  the  left 
centre,  the  silence  was  remarkable ;  for 
beyond  the  occasional  neighing  or  stamp- 
ing of  the  horses,  and  the  dull  rumbling  of 


baggage  trains  in  the  rear,  not  a  sound 
jarred  the  still  air  as  I  settled  myself  to 
sleep. 

It  appeared  to  me  that  I  had  only  just 
glided  into  the  unconsciousness  of  slumber, 
when  an  unusual  sound  disturbed  me,  and 
made  me  restless.  I  grew  uncomfortable, 
and  threw  my  head  from  side  to  side,  and 
at  last  became  thoroughly  aroused.  There 
was  no  mistaking  what  had  awakened  me, 
for  I  saw  it  strike  the  ground  some  few 
yards  in  front  of  where  we  were  lying. 
It  was  a  three-inch  rifled  shell,  but  fortu- 
nately for  us  it  did  not  explode,  and  only 
thudded  into  the  soft  earth.  I  twitched  at 
Goree's  blanket,  and  told  him  "  to  wake  up, 
for  we  were  being  shelled,"  to  which  he,  in 
the  coolest  possible  manner,  replied  :  "I 
know  it ;  they've  been  at  it  some  time." 

But  the  missiles  were  now  coming  fast 
and  furious,  and  to  think  of  any  further 
rest  was  out  of  the  question,  so  we  rose  in 
anything  but  a  good  temper,  yawning  and 
shivering  to  our  feet.  It  was  scarcely 
dawn,  and  a  heavy  veil  of  mist  clung 
around  the  hill,  making  our  plateau  an 
island  in  a  gauzy  sea.  It  was  impossible  to 
discover  the  battery  from  which  the  shells 
came;  all  we  knew  was  that  they  were 
being  plentifully  supplied  at  the  rate  of 
about  half  a  dozen  a  minute.  Whilst  I 
was  staring  through  the  vapour  in  the 
direction  from  whence  the  firing  proceeded, 
General  McLaws  made  his  appearance 
from  his  tent,  in  somewhat  scanty  costume, 
to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  hubbub, 
but  he  was  speedily  satisfied,  for  one  of 
these  hollow  bolts  went  through  the  can- 
vas, and  buried  itself  in  the  warm  nest 
of  blankets  from  which  he  had  just 
emerged.  A  few  seconds  sooner  and  the 
general  would  have  been  caught  napping. 
At  the  apex  of  this  small  hill,  not  more 
than  an  acre  in  extent,  were  massed,  as  I 
have  stated,  a  regiment  of  infantry  in 
support  of  a  battery  of  artillery,  and  it  is 
wonderful  to  me,  considering  that  shot  and 
shell  were  whizzing  in  all  directions,  that 
not  one  of  the  staff  was  hurt,  and,  indeed, 
that  the  list  of  casualties  should  have  com- 
prised only  two  killed  and  a  few  wounded. 
The  family  residing  in  the  house  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  cellar,  where  they  could  listen 
to  the  merry  crashing  going  on  above  their 
heads  as  the  solid  shot  tore  through  the 
scantling  of  the  wood-constructed  building. 

As  though  undisturbed  by  the  din, 
General  Longstreet  completed  his  toilet 
before  issuing  from  his  tent,  and  when  he 
sauntered  up  to  our  circle,  he  was  calmly 
filling  his  morning  pipe.  With  a  smiling 
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face  lie  glanced  at  the  dodging  crowd,  who 
were  bowing  politely  to  the  missiles  as  they 
passed  overhead,  and  asking  what  chances 
there  were  of  a  cup  of  coffee,  ordered  the 
negroes  to  mend  the  fire  and  prepare  some. 
Then  observing  me  for  the  first  time,  he 
greeted  me  heartily,  and  congratulated  me 
on  the  warmth  of  my  reception,  for  at  that 
moment  the  firing  became  hotter  than 
ever,  causing  the  negro  servants,  whose 
business  it  was  to  get  breakfast,  to  scatter 
in  all  directions.  A  quarter-master  from 
the  rear  now  galloped  up  to  General  Long- 
street  for  instructions,  and  scarcely  had  he 
reined  in  his  horse  than  a  shell  passed 
under  the  animal's  belly,  and  crashed  into 
a  shanty  close  by.  Both  the  brute  and  the 
rider  were  somewhat  astonished  at  this,  the 
one  leaping  into  the  air  and  snorting  with 
terror,  and  the  other  staring  round  him 
with  such  a  scared  expression  of  comical 
wonderment  that  we  all  burst  out  laughing. 
"  I  reckon  this  is  no  place  for  quarter- 
masters," was  all  he  said,  and  away  he 
went  quicker  than  he  came. 

And  then  was  fought  the  battle  of  Chica- 
maugha,  probably  more  decisive  in  its  im- 
mediate results  than  any  other  victory 
achieved  by  the  Confederates,  but  unfortu- 
nately for  the  South,  the  general  command- 
ing-in-chief seemed  incapable  of  appreciat- 
ing the  full  extent  of  his  success.  The 
shattered  columns  of  the  enemy,  instead  of 
being  followed  up,  were  allowed  to  rally  on 
Chattanooga,  where,  in  a  short  time,  they 
made  themselves  impregnable,  and  the 
war,  instead  of  being  nearer  its  end,  was 
only  prolonged. 

On  reporting  to  General  Bragg,  General 
Longstreet  had  been  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  left  wing  of  the  army,  com- 
posed entirely  of  troops  from  the  forces  of 
Northern  Virginia,  men  whom  he  had  led  to 
victory  a  dozen  times  on  the  blood-soddened 
soil  between  the  Rapidan  and  the  Potomac. 
During  the  night  I  have  mentioned,  the 
general  had  perfected  his  line  with  the 
corps  of  Polk  and  Hardie,  which  formed 
the  right.  Early  in  the  morning  Longstreet 
attacked  the  Federals,  driving  them  steadily 
through  the  woods  in  his  front.  The  battle- 
ground was  in  a  thick  growth  of  forest  that 
formed  the  crest  of  Missionary  Ridge,  and 
some  of  the  incidents  of  the  day's  fighting 
were  perfectly  appalling.  At  first  it  was 
next  to  impossible  to  use  artillery,  there 
being  no  practicable  roads,  and  the  struggle 
began  with  a  steady  infantry  fight  of  regi- 
ment to  regiment,  and  brigade  to  brigade, 
through  a  dense  undergrowth  that  masked 
Federal  from  Confederate,  till  they  were 


close  on  to  each  other.  When  the  field 
batteries  did  get  a  chance  of  working  into 
position,  and  shelling  the  woods  in  front, 
the  autumn  dryness  of  the  chaparal  caused 
it  to  take  fire,  and  the  wounded  were  left 
to  be  burnt,  or  rather  roasted,  where  they 
fell.  The  shrieks  rising  from  the  licking 
flames,  that  snapped,  and  crackled,  and 
roared  even  above  the  din  of  musketry, 
were  frightful  to  listen  to,  and  as  neither 
side  could  render  help,  they  went  on  fight- 
ing across  these  streams  of  fire,  endea- 
vouring to  drown  by  their  shouts  and  rifles 
the  piteous  yells  of  agony  that  rose  from 
the  charred  and  seething  mass.  Finally, 
the  victory  was  to  remain  with  the  Con- 
federates, who,  in  one  huge  wave,  over- 
lapping either  flank  of  the  retiring  columns 
of  the  enemy,  swept  forward  and  drove 
the  Northern  forces  pell-mell  through  the 
passes  which  led  down  to  the  valley  of  the 
Tennessee  river,  on  which  stood  the  town 
of  Chattanooga.  Now  guns  were  rapidly 
brought  to  the  front,  and  as  the  retreating 
Federals  got  jammed  in  the  narrow  open- 
ings of  the  hills,  they  were  worked  with 
deadly  effect.  At  length  the  retreat  grew 
into  a  panic,  and  entire  brigades,  herding 
like  frightened  sheep  through  the  passes, 
threw  aside  their  arms,  and  made  the  best 
of  their  way  into  Chattanooga. 

Early  in  the  action,  a  very  dear  friend  of 
mine,  a  young  Englishman  who  had  taken 
service  with  the  South,  was  wounded,  and 
I  saw  him  made  comfortable  and  carried  to 
the  rear.     At  the  close  of  the  battle,  when 
the  last    gun   had  been    fired,    and  what 
seemed  to  be  a  dead  silence  had  succeeded 
to  the  thundering  din  of  the  day,  I  deter- 
mined to    seek  him,   the   more    so   as  his 
wound  appeared  serious,  and  there  might 
be  last  messages  and  wishes  to  communi- 
cate to  people  far  away  in  England.     After 
a   hasty   meal  of   hard  biscuit  soaked   in 
whisky,  which  formed  the  supper  of  Long- 
street  and  those  of  his  staff  who  were  left 
in  a  condition  to  eat,  I  turned  my  horse  up 
the  rough  slopes  of  the  ridge,  down  which 
we  had  driven  the  Federals.     The  whole  of 
the  valley  of  the  Tennessee  was  in  dark- 
ness, save  where  the  bivouac  fires  of  the 
victorious  army  glimmered  in  a  semicircle 
round  Chattanooga.     The  hum  of  the  thou- 
sands of  Northern  soldiers  clustered  in  that 
town,  and  busily  engaged  in  strengthening 
their  position,  came  in  waves  of  sound  like 
the  murmur  of  a  sea  breaking  on  a  distant 
shore,  and   this   grew  more  distinct  as  I 
rode  upwards  to  the  plateau,  on  which  the 
battle  had  been  fought.     The  moon  now 
rose  above  the  forest-covered  heights,  and 
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marked  as  a  silver  line  the  glittering  cur- 
rent of  the  Tennessee,  which  flowed  through 
one  of  the  loveliest  valleys  in  America.     As 
I  topped  the  ridge  and  plunged  into  the 
dark    avenues    of     wood,    amidst    which 
the  battle  had  been  fought,  I  left  even  the 
whispering  of  life  that  stole  up  from  Chat- 
tanooga  behind   me :  all  was  now  silent, 
for   I  was   in   the  presence  of  the    dead. 
Those  of  the  wounded  who  could  be  found 
had  been  moved  during,  and  immediately 
after,  the  action  to  the  ambulances  in  the 
extreme  rear,  and  a  wide  strip  of  forest, 
five  miles  in  width,  and  more  than  twice 
that  in  length,  was  given  up  to  the  stiffen- 
ing corpses  of  thousands  who  that  morn- 
ing had  been  fall  of  life  and  hope.     As  I 
laboured  over  the  rocky  and  uneven  path, 
I  soon  came  upon  the  ghastly  traces  of  the 
engagement,  every  rift  in  the  foliage  above 
me  sending  down  the  pallid  moonlight  on 
the  more  pallid,  upturned  features  of  the 
dead.     Scattered  about  on  open   patches, 
and  amidst  the  trees,  lay  innumerable  bodies, 
in  all  the  eccentricity  of  position  peculiar 
to  sudden  death  in  action.     On  the  bosoms 
of    some    of    the   Confederate   slain   were 
pinned  placards,  stating  their  names,  regi- 
ments, and  companies,  placed  there  by  their 
comrades,  that  the  burial  parties  might  take 
note  of  those  whom  they  interred.     The 
Federals  had  been  left  as  they  had  fallen  : 
some  propped  up  against  riven  trees,  others 
lying  on  their  backs,  with  their  hands  raised 
as  though  in  prayer;  some  on  their  knees  in 
the  attitude  of  firing,  though  the  rifle  had 
fallen  from  their  grasp.     There  were  bodies 
that  had  been  completely  ploughed  open  by 
bursting  shell,  and  from  others  limbs  had 
been   wrenched  away ;  but  the  more  fre- 
quent cause  of  death  was  the  small,  blue- 
edged  aperture  on  the  forehead,  where  the 
rifle-bullet  had  entered   the  brain.      Not- 
withstanding I  carried  a  pocket-compass,  I 
wandered  for  hours  through  the  different 
glades  and  openings  without  apparently  get- 
ting any  nearer  to  the  field  hospital,  which  I 
knew  had  been  established  in  the  direction 
of  Ringold.     Every  turning  I  took  seemed 
to  bring  me  back  to  the  same  neighbour- 
hood,  and   frequently  I  left   what   might 
have  been  the  direct  path,   to  follow   up 
some    moaning    sound   coming    from    the 
undergrowth  on  either  side.     I  remember 
one  incident  which  greatly  impressed  me  at 
the  time.     I  was  moving  slowly  and  cau- 
tiously, peering  into  the  forest  depths  in 
search  of  a  bridle-path  which  might  lead  to 
the  main   track,  when  some  deep  groans 
near  at  hand  arrested  my  attention.     Dis- 


mounting, I  threw  the  rein  over  a  drooping 
branch,  and  forcing  aside  the  foliage,  made 
my  way  in  the  direction  of  the  wail  of  suffer- 
ing.    A  few  steps  brought  me  into  an  open 
circle,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a  still  pool 
that  shone  like  burnished  silver  in  the  moon- 
light. The  banks  surrounding  it  were  steep, 
and  some  three  feet  from  the  water.    On  the 
opposite  side  to  where  I  stood,  a  movement 
of  some  crawling  form  through  the  crags 
attracted  me,  and  I  was  hastening  round 
to  give  what  assistance  I  could,  when  the 
wounded  man — for  there  was  no  doubt  now 
what   the  form  was-— reached  the  brink, 
and  stretching  forward  a  pannikin,  lost  his 
balance,   toppled   over   with  a  sharp  cry, 
succeeded  by  a  dull  plunge,  into  the  almost 
well-like   pool,  at   which   he   would   have 
slaked  his  burning  thirst.     I  did  all  I  could, 
and  that  was  little  enough,  for  the  wide 
circling   rings   gradually   faded   from   the 
surface,  and   not  a  sign  remained  of  the- 
life  which  had  disappeared  for  ever  beneath 
that  calm  sheet  of  moonlit  water.     Again 
I  made  an  effort  to  discover  the  right  track, 
and  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  only  became 
more  entangled.     Every  variety  of  horror 
lay  in  my  path ;  the  carcasses  of  horses,, 
with  their  stiffened  legs  pointing  upwards, 
were  interspersed  with  the  human  remains, 
around ;  finally,  I  came  to  that  portion  of 
the  field  where  the  undergrowth  had  been 
fired  by  the  bursting  shell,  and  where  the- 
wounded,  in  their  helplessness  to  escape,, 
had  been  literally  charred  by  the  flames. 
Now   I  knew  my  whereabouts,   and  just 
as  daylight  broke  I  reached  the  hospital 
tents,  from  whence  the  groans  of  suffering 
men  came  trembling  from  under  the  long- 
canvas   roofs,  and  more  terrible  evidence 
still,  stacked  up  by  the  side  of  trenches,  and 
ready  for  interment,  were  piles  of  ampu- 
tated limbs. 

So  after  some  hours  I  found  my  friend ; 
his  wound  had  been  successfully  probedr 
and  the  bullet  extracted  ;  and  he  still  lives 
to  tell  the  story  of  Chicamaugha,  and  of 
how  I,  while  seeking  him,  got  Lost  witlr 
the  Dead. 


FRONTIER  TOWNS  OF  FRANCE. 

NANCY. 

THIS  old  capital  of  Lorraine,  that  fair 
province  that  extends  from  Champagne  to 
the  mountains  of  the  Vosges,  that  screen  it 
from  the  Rhine,  stands  on  a  fine  plain  near 
the  Meurthe,  fifty  miles  south  of  Metz, 
and  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles 
from  Paris. 
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Nancy  has  been  called  the  prettiest  town 
of  France,  and  it  certainly  excels  its  rival 
towns  in  the  same  province — Metz,  Verdun, 
Luneville,  Chateau  Salins,  and  Epinal — 
by  its  cleanliness,  and  by  a  certain  air  of 
distinction  becoming  the  old  capital  of 
the  Dukes  of  Lorraine.  The  buildings  are 
regular  and  harmonious ;  the  streets  are 
broad  and  spacious.  The  great  epoch  in 
the  history  of  Lorraine,  and  therefore  of 
Nancy,  was  in  the  reign  of  that  arch  hypo- 
crite Louis  the  Eleventh.  The  story  is  well 
told  by  Commines.  In  1475,  the  ambitious 
and  restless  Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, longing  to  open  a  passage  through 
Luxembourg  into  Burgundy  to  surround  his 
territories,  and  make  it  all  his  own  riding- 
ground  from  Lyons  to  Holland,  invested 
Nancy.  What  followed  is  a  chapter  from 
Anne  of  Geierstein.  One  of  the  duke's 
captains — a  rascally  Italian  refugee,  called 
the  Count  of  Campobasso,  who  had  come 
from  Naples  with  four  hundred  lances — 
had  offered  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  to  pro- 
long the  siege  by  allowing  the  Burgundian 
army  to  run  short  of  ammunition  and  other 
necessary  supplies.  This  scoundrel  had 
also  promised,  through  a  physician  of 
Lyons,  to  betray  the  duke  and  hand  him 
over  as  a  prisoner  to  Louis  the  Eleventh, 
who,  however,  acquainted  Charles  with  the 
treason,  which  he  would  not  believe,  know- 
ing how  full  Louis  was  of  tricks  and  arti- 
fices. In  the  mean  time,  just  before  Nancy 
surrendered,  the  duke,  cruelly  defeated  by 
the  Swiss  at  Granson  and  Morat,  and  for- 
saken by  his  allies,  sank  into  a  sullen 
melancholy,  from  which  he  never  quite  re- 
covered, so  much  did  he  take  his  losses  to 
heart.  While  he  thus  sulked,  the  Duke  of 
Lorraine  took  Vaudemont  and  Epinal,  and 
besieged  Nancy,  in  which  town  there  were 
three  hundred  English  and  twelve  hundred 
Burgundians,  who,  afraid  of  the  towns- 
people, and  driven  to  eat  horse-flesh,  were 
constantly  tormented  with  as  many  as 
twenty-one  shots  a  day  from  two  bom- 
bards, one  culverin,  and  several  serpentines, 
which  eventually  (such  was  their  "remorse- 
less fury")  broke  down  a  gate  and  upset  a 
wall.  The  Duke  of  Lorraine  and  his  ten 
thousand  Swiss  made  it  an  unpleasant  time 
for  Nancy;  so  the  English,  tired  of  the 
siege  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's  delay, 
surrendered  the  place  just  three  days  before 
their  tardy  master  arrived  to  relieve  them. 

Afterwards,  and  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy  besieged  Nancy 
with  a  mutinous,  ill-paid,  ill-provided  army 
that,  since  he  had  been  unfortunate,  cen- 


sured and  despised  his  enterprises.  The 
king  of  France  had  lent  the  Duke  of  Lor- 
raine four  hundred  thousand  francs  to  hire 
Swiss  soldiers,  and  had  also  sent  a  body  of 
eight  hundred  lances  and  Frank  archers  to 
Barrois  to  observe  matters.  The  King  of 
Portugal,  visiting  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's 
camp,  the  duke  pressed  him  to  stay  and 
defend  the  pass  of  Pont  a  Mousson,  but  the 
king  refused,  having  only  come  to  France 
to  obtain  help  against  Ferdinand  of  Castillo 
(Columbus's  Ferdinand). 

The  Duke  of  Lorraine  now  hurried  from 
St.  Nicholas,  and  advanced  to  give  battle 
to  Burgundy,  and  that  same  day  Campo- 
basso went  over  to  the  enemy  with  eight 
score  men-at-arms.  A  draper  of  Mirecourt 
instantly  clambered  into  Nancy,  that  was 
near  surrender,  to  entreat  them  to  hold  out, 
and  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  presently  threw 
men  and  provisions  into  Nancy,  for  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  had  only  four  thousand 
men,  and  only  twelve  hundred  of  these 
were  in  a  condition  to  fight,  and  the  head- 
strong Duke  of  Burgundy  was  advised  to 
retire  to  Pont  a  Mousson,  and  the  towns 
round  Nancy,  Lorraine  would,  it  was  urged, 
wanting  money,  retire,  and  the  duke  could 
recruit  his  forces  with  the  four  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  crowns  he  had  ready  in 
the  Castle  of  Luxembourg ;  but  the  madman 
resolved  to  rush  like  a  bull  on  his  enemies, 
and  gore  them  or  perish.  To  the  Count  de 
Chimaz,  who  advised  retreat,  Charles  said 
insultingly  : 

"  I  deny  what  you  say,  but  if  I  were 
to  fight  alone,  I  would  fight  all  the  same. 
You  are  what  you  are,  and  show  clearly 
that  you  are  sprung  from  the  house  of 
Vaudremont." 

The  Germans,  to  their  credit,  being  un- 
willing to  receive  such  a  traitor  as  Campo- 
basso, that  rascal  retired  to  the  Castle  of 
Conde,  where  he  fortified  the  pass  with 
carts,  hoping  to  swoop  down,  like  a  carrion 
crow  for  plunder,  if  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
should  be  defeated.  He  had  also  left  men 
in  Charles's  ranks  who  were  to  desert  him 
in  the  charge,  and  others  who  were  to  fall 
on  and  murder  him  in  the  rout. 

All  happened  as  might  have  been  fore- 
seen. The  duke's  scared,  faint  -  hearted 
army  broke  at  the  first  shock  of  spears  and 
halberds.  The  duke  was  knocked  off  his  big 
black  horse  and  fell  into  a  ditch,  near  the 
marsh  of  St.  John,  where  a  statue  now 
marks  the  spot.  A  knight  named  Claude 
de  Bausemont,  coming  up,  gave  the  fallen 
man  a  lance-thrust,  while  others  clove  him 
down  with  halberds  and  pierced  him  with 
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pikes.  A  page  who  saw  him  killed  found 
the  body  stripped  and  lying  among  the  dead. 
It  was  buried  by  order  of  Rene,  Duke  of 
Lorraine,  with  great  magnificence  in  St. 
George's  Church  at  Nancy.  "  I  saw,"  says 
Commines,  in  his  minute,  chatty  way,  "  a 
seal-ring  of  his,  after  his  death,  at  Milan, 
with  his  arms  cut  curiously  upon  sardonyx, 
that  I  have  often  seen  him  wear  in  a  ribbon 
at  his  breast.  It  was  sold  at  Milan  for  two 
ducats,  and  had  been  stolen  from  him  by  a 
varlet  that  waited  on  him  in  his  chamber." 
Commines's  moral  on  the  duke's  defeat 
runs  thus : 

"  I  cannot  conceive  what  should  have 
provoked  God  Almighty's  displeasure  so 
highly  against  him,  unless  it  was  his  self- 
love  and  arrogance  in  attributing  all  the 
success  of  his  enterprises  and  all  the  re- 
nown he  ever  acquired  to  his  own  wisdom 
and  conduct." 

It  was  during  this  siege  that  the  angry 
citizens,  enraged  at  Charles  having  put  to 
death  Suffron  de  Bachier,  chamberlain  of 
their  duke,  hung  in  revenge  from  the  tower 
of  the  church  of  St.  Epvre  one  hundred  of 
Charles's  Burgundian  officers,  which,  in  our 
humble  opinion,  was  more  than  ample  re- 
taliation. 

Nancy  is  full  of  records  of  the  old  dukes. 
In  the  Grande  Rue  stands  a  portion  of  the 
ancient  palace,  a  splendid  specimen  of  the 
Flamboyant  Gothic  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, with  a  fine  portal  and  gatehouse.  It 
is  now  a  barrack  for  the  gendarmerie,  and 
part  of  it  a  museum  for  local  antiquities, 
one  of  the  best  purposes  for  which  an  his- 
torical house  can  be  used.  In  the  Place 
Royale  stands  a  statue  of  Stanislas,  the 
great  benefactor  of  Nancy.  This  ex-king 
of  Poland  and  Duke  of  Lorraine  abdicated 
his  northern  throne  in  1735,  and  resided  in 
Lorraine  till  1766,  when  he  died,  and  all 
his  domains  fell  to  the  crown  of  France. 
This  duke  is  always  coming  across  you  in 
Nancy.  There  is  a  Porte  Stanislas, and  a  Rue 
Stanislas,  and  a  Place  Stanislas,  and,  more- 
over, a  fine  triumphal  arch,  also  erected  by 
the  indefatigable  Stanislas,  leading  into  the 
Place  de  la  Carriere,  and  to  the  public  pro- 
menade, La  Pepiniere,  beyond.  In  the 
Church  of  the  Cordeliers  is  the  ducal  chapel, 
an  octagonal  building  of  much  elegance, 
and  lined  with  costly  marble ;  but  the  ducal 
bones  are  not  here,  in  spite  of  all  the 
grandeur,  for  the  red  caps,  in  the  revolu- 
tionary times,  hating  even  ducal  bones, 
took  up  all  the  gilt  and  velveted  coffins, 
tumbled  them  into  a  common  cemetery, 
and  turned  the  church  into  a  warehouse. 


Stanislas,  however,  was  too  tremendous  a 
person  to  be  buried  among  other  dukes, 
and  must  needs  have  a  place  all  to  him- 
self and  his  wife  in  the  Church  of  Notre 
Dame  de  Bon  Secours,  which  he  rebuilt  in 
1738.  The  original  building  had  been 
reared  by  Duke  Rene,  to  commemorate  the 
defeat  and  death  of  that  bugbear  of  his, 
Charles  the  Bold.  The  white  marble  tomb 
of  the  officious  Stanislas  still  remains.  This 
benefactor  of  Nancy  was  burnt  to  death  by 
his  clothes  accidentally  catching  fire  as  he 
sat  by  his  own  fireside.  In  this  church 
are,  or  were,  preserved — a  writer  about 
Nancy  says — the  Turkish  standards  taken 
by  Dukes  of  Lorraine  in  1664,  1670,  and 
1716,  after  which  time  Turkey  did  not  do 
much  harm  in  Europe,  thanks  to  brave 
Prince  Eugene.  A  cast  bronze  statue  of 
the  monotonous  but  worthy  Stanislas  stands 
between  the  four  fountains  of  the  Place 
Royale.  It  was  erected  by  voluntary  sub- 
scription, collected  throughout  the  duchy, 
in  1823  ;  so  there  is  some  gratitude  in  Lor- 
raine, and  there  must  have  been  some  good 
in  this  little  Roi  d'Yvetot. 

Nancy  is  a  busy  place,  especially  in  cotton 
and  cloth.  It  employs  about  twenty  thou- 
sand persons,  out  of  a  population  of  thirty- 
eight  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty-nine, 
in  embroidery  upon  cambric,  muslin,  and 
jaconets.  Nancy  is  also  famous  for  its  shot 
(it  may  have  painful  experience  of  it  soon), 
hosiery,  liqueurs,  chemical  products,  tan- 
neries, dyeing  houses,  and  saltpetre  re- 
fineries. 

With  good  reason,  Nancy  boasts  of  her 
children ;  of  Callot,  the  artist  and  etcher, 
whose  soldiers  and  beggars  of  Louis  the 
Thirteenth's  time  are  admirably  pictu- 
resque. Callot,  when  a  runaway  lad  at  Rome, 
attracted  the  notice  of  a  young  prince  of 
Lorraine,  who  brought  him  back  to  his 
father's  court.  His  great  picture  was  the 
Siege  of  La  Rochelle;  he  died  in  1636. 
Napoleon's  general  of  artillery,  Drouot,  that 
faithful,  staunch  old  Puritan,  who,  amid 
all  the  blasphemy  and  license  of  an  un- 
hallowed camp,  kept  his  Bible  always  be- 
fore him,  was  born  here.  A  statue  to 
the  worthy  veteran  stands  in  the  Cour 
d'Orleans,  near  the  University,  and  close  to 
the  Porte  de  Metz,  erected  in  1785,  to 
celebrate  the  birth  of  the  Dauphin,  the 
victories  of  France,  and  her  alliance  with 
the  United  States.  Marshal  Bassompierre, 
who  was  Richelieu's  ambassador  to  Eng- 
land in  Charles  the  First's  reign,  and  who 
left  memoirs,  was  also  a  native  of  this  town, 
and  so  was  Isabey,  the  painter,  who,  in  a 
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coarse,  vigorous  way,  recorded  so  many  of 
Napoleon's  victories.  Nancy  has  not  done 
so  ill  for  a  small  place. 

The  central  point  of  Nancy  is  the  Place 
Stanislas,  which  is  really  dignified  with  its 
statue  -and  fountains,  its  Hotel  de  Ville, 
theatre,  and  bishop's  house.  The  Place  de 
la  Carriere  comes  next,  with  its  palais  de 
justice,  tribunals,  and  the  palace  of  the 
ancient  governor.  The  University  is  in  the 
Place  de  la  Greve,  and  the  public  library 
of  twenty- three  thousand  volumes  in  the  old 
University,  Rue  Stanislas.  The  churches 
have  one  or  two  points  of  interest.  Some 
ancient  frescoes  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Con- 
ception, St.  Epvre,  injured  by  repainting, 
and  a  bas-relief  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  by 
Drouin,  a  local  sculptor,  deserve  notice. 
In  the  Church  of  the  Cordeliers  there  are 
the  tombs  of  the  Vaudremonts,  not  to  be 
overlooked.  The  kneeling  statues  of  Antoine 
de  Vaudremont  and  his  lady  (1447)  are  by 
Drouin ;  Ligier  Richier's  statue  of  Philippa 
of  Gueldres  is  much  admired,  and  the  tomb 
of  Callot  must  not  be  passed  by. 

This  quaint  nook  of  Lorraine,  to  which  a 
terrible  interest  attaches  at  the  present, 
will  be,  when  the  war  cloud  has  rolled 
away,  well  worth  the  attention  of  tourists 
tired  of  the  old  lions. 


THAT  STATE  OF  LIFE. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

MRS.  HICKS  rallied  very  slowly.  Weeks 
passed ;  and  her  condition  was  still  one 
that  required  constant  watching.  Having 
undertaken  this  duty,  Maud  could  not 
abandon  it ;  and  she  became  daily  fonder 
of  the  gentle,  unselfish  old  lady,  so  that 
her  labour  grew  to  be  one  of  love.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  was  only  natural,  Mrs.  Hicks 
was  now  strongly  attached  to  her  young 
companion. 

"  I  do  not  know  what  I  should  do  now, 
my  dear,  if  I  were  to  lose  you.  You  have 
spoilt  me.  We  have  never  had  anything 
young  in  the  house  before  you  came.  As 
Martha  says,  you  do  us  all  good."  For 
Maud's  energy,  which  had  often  flagged 
at  Beckworth,  and  had  always  been  in  a 
chronic  state  of  suppressed  irritation  at 
Mortlands,  had  now  free  play.  She  read 
aloud  for  hours,  and  answered  all  Mrs. 
Hicks's  letters ;  she  visited  such  poor  people 
as  the  old  lady  wished,  and  dispensed  her 
charities ;  she  paid  all  Mrs.  Hicks's  bills, 
and  attended  her  benevolent  committees ; 


she  took  long  walks,  and  returned  home 
laden  with  wild  hyacinths  and  primroses. 
The  secret  of  this  cheerful,  untiring  temper, 
I  believe,  was  the  well-spring  of  a  strong 
hope  within  her.  In  vain  she  set  a  stone 
upon  the  mouth  of  that  spring ;  it  bubbled 
up  all  the  same  at  unexpected  times  and 
places.  She  had  not  heard  Lowndes's 
name  since  the  day  they  parted  :  she  knew 
nothing  of  him,  for  good  or  evil :  he  was 
probably  back  again  with  his  old  companions 
and  pursuits,  and  had  forgotten  her  and 
her  preachings.  It  was  only  natural;  it 
would  be  contrary  to  nearly  all  precedent 
if  it  were  otherwise.  So  she  said  to  herself, 
repeatedly ;  but  she  did  not  believe  it.  She 
declared  that  it  would  be  sentimental  folly 
to  rely  upon  anything  he  had  said ;  but  she 
did  rely  upon  it.  Love  is,  even  now,  some- 
times stronger  than  prudence  and  worldly 
wisdom.  Then,  as  regarded  Mrs.  Cartaret, 
she  felt  a  conviction  that,  even  if  Lowndes 
remained  constant,  his  mother  would  never 
yield.  She  knew  the  old  lady's  pride  and 
prejudice  so  well.  After  what  had  passed, 
Mrs.  Cartaret  would  never  open  her  arms 
to  receive  Maud,  and  without  such  open- 
ing of  arms  Maud  was  still  resolute  that 
she  would  never  become  Lowndes's  wife. 
But,  in  spite  of  all,  Maud  was  not  de- 
spondent. 

John  Miles  did  not  return  to  Salisbury 
for  two  or  three  weeks,  the  account  of  his 
aunt  being  better,  and  his  own  judgment 
pointing  out  that  it  was  wiser  to  leave 
Maud  at  peace  for  a  time,  before  renewing 
his  suit.  Then  at  last  he  did  come,  and 
stayed  three  days.  During  that  time  Maud 
kept  out  of  his  way  as  much  as  possible : 
and  Mrs.  Hicks  was  always  devising  inno- 
cent little  stratagems  (which  she  regarded 
as  Machiavelian  in  their  diplomacy,  but 
which  would  not  have  deceived  a  child) 
in  order  to  throw  the  young  people  together. 
But  Maud's  avoidance  was  not  to  be  mis- 
understood ;  eager  as  poor  John  was  to 
catch  at  any  straw,  there  was  none  held 
out ;  he  must  drown — at  all  events  for  the 
present.  She  was  cordial  and  friendly  in 
her  manner  until  they  were  tete-a-tete ;  if 
this  was  unavoidable,  she  froze  up,  as  Maud 
had  a  special  faculty  for  doing,  making  one 
feel  that  any  nearer  approach  would  be 
slippery,  not  to  say  dangerous.  He  went 
away  without  having  said  a  word.  But  his 
aunt  was  not  so  perspicacious. 

"  My  dear,"  she  said,  one  day  when  they 
were  alone,  "  I  have  been  hesitating  for  a 
long  time  whether  I  should  say  something 
to  you.  But  I  may  not  be  here  very  long, 
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and  I  do  so  wish  to  see  two  people  whom 
I  love  dearly  made  happy  before  I  go. 
No,  my  dear,  don't  interrupt  me.  Now  I 
have  begun,  I  must  speak.  You  see  how 
it  is  with  John,  don't  you,  my  dear  ?  De- 
pend upon  it,  the  love  of  such  a  man  ought 
not  lightly  to  be  put  aside.  I  know  your 
papa  and  mamma  were  very  angry  at  the 
idea,  because  John  is  a  poor  man,  but — but 
— what  I  wanted  to  say  is  this.  He  will  be 
well  off  at  my  death.  For  many  years  I 
have  put  by  mo^re  than  half  my  income 
to  accumulate  for  him.  He  will  have,  at 
the  least,  eighteen  hundred  a  year.  And 
the  knowledge  of  this,  though  it  will  not 
affect  you,  I  am  well  aware,  may  influence 
your  papa  and  mamma :  and  therefore " 

"  Dearest  Mrs.  Hicks,  I  must  stop  you. 
If  this  marriage  were  possible,  what  you 
say  would  influence  Sir  Andrew  and  Lady 
Herriesson ;  but  it  is  not  possible.  I  have 
the  greatest  regard  and  respect  for  your 
nephew,  but  I  can  never  be  his  wife.  Please 
say  no  more  about  it." 

"  Ah,  my  dear,  consider  !  Where  will 
you  find  such  a  character  as  John's  again  ? 
He  is  as  nearly  perfect  as  any  human  being 
can  be,  I  think.  It  is  not" — and  the  old 
lady  hesitated  a  moment — "it  is  not  his 
nose  ?  It  is  not  his  personal  appearance,  is 
it,  my  dear  ?  Beauty  is  a  vain  thing — 
it  is  as  the  grass  of  the  field.  I  hope  it 
isn't  that." 

"  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  personal  ap- 
pearance— I  know  his  worth.  He  is  the 
best  man  I  have  ever  met ;  but  I'm  not 
made  to  be  the  wife  of  such  a  man.  If  I 
ever  marry,  it  will  be  a  far  less  perfect 
character — indeed,  a  very  imperfect  one  !" 
And  then,  wishing  to  set  this  question  at 
rest,  once  and  for  ever,  and  driven  by  one 
of  those  sudden  impulses,  which  are  some- 
times worth  a  year's  deliberation,  she  con- 
fessed that  her  heart  was  not  free. 

"  I  know  what  you  will  say — that  I  am 
wasting  my  life  in  a  delusion.  Very  likely. 
Understand  that  I  have  no  hope,  my  dear 
old  friend ;  but  for  all  that,  I  can't  marry 
another,  nor  will  you  urge  me  to  do  so, 
now  that  you  know  the  truth." 

It  was  thus  that  she  concluded  her  con- 
fession ;  and  Mrs.  Hicks  pressed  the  girl's 
hand,  and  sighed.  She  never  spoke  upon 
the  subject  again. 

John  Miles  passed  all  the  rest  of  the 
spring  alone  at  Mortlands.  There  had  been 
a  hollow  sort  of  reconciliation  between  him 
and  Sir  Andrew  :  a  cold  shaking  of  hands 
at  the  church- door;  and  now  the  family 
at  the  great  house  was  up  in  London 


and  John  had  the  village  all  to  himself, 
and  more  solitary  hours  than  ever,  wherein 
to  dwell  upon  a  passion  which  he  knew 
was  hopeless.  For  Mrs.  Hicks,  in  com- 
passion for  her  dear  nephew,  had  not  kept 
Maud's  secret. 

CHAPTER    XVII. 

ON  Lowndes's  return  from  Salisbury, 
after  his  interview  with  Maud,  there  had 
been  some  violent  scenes  between  Mrs. 
Cartaret  and  her  son.  For  the  first  time  in 
his  life,  Lowndes  found  it  impossible,  even 
after  repeated  efforts,  to  make  any  impres- 
sion on  his  mother.  In  all  their  differences, 
heretofore,  he  had  ultimately  "  got  round  " 
her ;  but  now,  the  original  wound  in  her 
mind  having  been  kept  in  a  constant  state 
of  irritation  by  the  judicious  application  of 
blisters  from  Mrs.  Rouse,  every  word 
Lowndes  dropped  only  inflamed  it  more. 
Lowndes  was  not  a  patient  young  man ; 
not  used  to  be  thwarted,  nor  submissive 
under  rebuke.  He  had  departed  for  Lon- 
don at  the  end  of  the  second  day,  and  had 
not  since  been  down  to  Beckworth.  He 
wrote  occasionally  to  his  mother,  inquiring 
briefly  after  her  health,  but  never  naming 
himself.  From  others,  however,  Mrs.  Car- 
taret had  accounts  of  her  son's  changed 
mode  of  life,  which  amazed  her.  She 
could  hardly  believe  her  ears  when  told  of 
her  dissipated  vaurien's  working  eight 
hours  a  day :  of  his  being  no  longer  seen 
in  the  Park,  nor  in  any  of  the  haunts  of 
men.  She  inquired  anxiously  whether  he 
had  any  liaison,  as  a  natural  solution  to 
the  mystery.  But  none  of  the  vultures  who 
feed  upoa  the  carrion  of  society  could  affirm 
as  much.  And  the  idea  of  Maud's  being 
the  cause  of  this  revolution  never  crossed 
Mrs.  Cartaret's  mind.  He  had  quarrelled 
with  her  about  the  girl,  it  is  true ;  and 
being  the  proud,  obstinate  boy  he  was,  he 
would  not  come  home  properly  ashamed 
and  contrite,  as  he  ought.  That  was  his 
character.  But  that  he  had  not  forgotten 
the  object  of  their  dissension  long  since, 
still  less  that  the  recollection  of  her  was  of 
sufficient  force  to  stimulate  him  to  a  new 
life,  this  was  a  suggestion  which  Mrs.  Car- 
taret would  have  regarded  as  wildly  impro- 
bable. Why,  he  never  even  named  Maud  ! 
He  never  renewed  the  subject  of  their 
quarrel !  It  was,  fortunately,  quite  clear 
that  he  had  forgotten  the  cunning  little 
aventuriere. 

When,  however,  Easter  and  Whitsuntide 
— holiday  seasons  which  had  never  passed 
without  Lowndes's  running  down  to  Beck- 
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worth  tor  a  day  or  two — when  these  came 
and  went,  and  Mrs.  Cartaret  was  still  un- 
gladdened  by  the  sight  of  her  son,  she 
began  to  feel  very  heavy  at  heart.  Not  even 
the  satisfaction  of  learning  that  his  life  was 
reformed  could  compensate  for  this :  the 
cloud  which  had  arisen  as  a  man's  hand 
was  consolidating  itself  into  a  compact 
mass,  till  it  threatened  to  darken  the  whole 
sky  overhead.  For  a  while  her  pride  kept 
her  from  asking  him  to  come.  At  last,  she 
could  stand  it  no  longer,  and  broke  out 
thus  in  one  of  her  letters :  "  Your  favourite 
hautboys  are  now  ripe,  and  will  be  all 
over,  if  you  do  not  pay  them  a  visit  soon." 
But  the  hautboys  passed ;  and  other  fruits 
succeeded  them ;  and  still  he  came  not. 
"  If  you  should  be  ill,  send  for  me.  Other- 
wise I  am  not  coming  to  Beckworth,"  he 
wrote  ;  and  the  old  lady  was  furious.  She 
indited  a  piebald  letter,  in  which  French 
and  English  expletives  vied  for  predo- 
minance :  declaring  that  a  monster  of  in- 
gratitude had  been  born  unto  her,  that  she 
had  nourished  a  viper  in  her  bosom,  that 
he  was  sans  coeur,  sans  entrailles,  and  that 
he  would  come  to  no  good  end,  that  was 
clear.  After  despatching  this,  she  had  a 
comfortable  fit  of  hysterics,  and  poured  her 
woes  into  the  sympathising  breast  of  Mrs. 
House. 

"  It's  the  undutifullest  thing  as  ever  I 
heerd  of!"  cries  the  artful  prim  e- minister  ; 
"  after  Mr.  Lowndes's  conduct,  his  writing 
like  that,  instead  of  going  down  on  his 
bended  knees !  Can't  say  much  for  his 
reform,  if  this  is  the  fruits — he  don't  place 
much  account  by  the  fifth  commandment. 
Them  as  practises  law  forgets  their  religion, 
it  seems  to  me.  I  never  did  hold  much  by 
law.  He'll  only  come  here,  ma'am,  if  you're 
ill.  Wants  to  see,  I  suppose,  as  your  will 
is  properly  made !" 

By  which  specimen  it  will  be  seen  that 
Mrs.  House's  ascendancy,  and  the  license 
of  tongue  permitted  to  her,  were  increased 
rather  than  diminished.  In  short,  the 
episode  of  Maud's  short  career  at  Beck- 
worth  had,  no  doubt,  strengthened  the 
housekeeper's  position.  The  vacant  post 
had  been  filled  by  a  dull  girl  who  could  in 
no  way  be  a  companion  to  the  old  lady. 
But  then  she  was  Mrs.  Rouse's  devoted 
slave ;  and  if  Mrs.  Cartaret  complained  of 
the  girl's  stupidity,  she  was  met  by  the 
retort,  "  Perhaps  you'd  like  to  find  a  young 
lady  again  as  has  run  away  from  her  home  ? 
A  hussy  as  tries  to  entrap  your  son, 
ma'am?"  To  which  there  was  no  reply; 
but  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  her  heart,  I 


fear  Mrs.  Cartaret  was  at  times  almost 
tempted  to  wish  for  such  another  runaway. 
Of  this  particular  one  she  could  not,  of 
course,  think  without  some  bitterness — she 
had  wrought  so  much  mischief.  "  The 
devil  himself  must  have  made  the  girl,"  as 
she  wrote  to  one  of  her  old  friends.  "  Such  a 
fascination  had  she — such  a  power  to  im- 
pression you  with  a  sense  of  straightness  ! 
And  yet,  my  friend,  she  was  a  liar !  .  .  .  I 
actually  cried,  old  fool  that  I  am,  when 
I  had  to  turn  her  out  of  the  house,  I  had 
got  to  love  the  little  wretch  so,  in  the 
course  of  that  month !  Ah,  my  friend, 
what  a  world  !  Was  there  such  deceit, 
such  treachery  in  the  old  times  ?  I  think 
not." 

The  yoke  of  Rouse  and  Dapper  grew 
more  galling  every  day. ,  Mrs.  Cartaret's 
life  was  as  solitary  and  cheerless  as  that  of 
the  Pope  in  the  Vatican,  without  such  con- 
solations as  may  belong  to  supremacy. 
The  shadow  and  insignia  of  royalty  were 
still  hers ;  but  the  substance  had  passed 
from  her.  She  grew  more  inert,  and  with 
less  energy  for  discussion  or  command 
daily,  for  her  heart  was  sorely  troubled. 
Heretofore  Lowndes  had  exercised  a  cer- 
tain restraint  over  the  arrogant  ministry 
which  no  opposition  had  ever  been  able  to 
put  out  of  office.  Now,  they  did  absolutely 
as  they  liked.  And  thus  the  summer  wore 
away. 

In  August  an  unprecedented  thing  befel 
John  Miles  :  he  went  to  London  for  a  month. 
A  curate  friend,  who  had  been  ill  and  re- 
quired country  air,  asked  if  he  would  ex- 
change duties  with  him,  and  he  did  so. 
John's  journey  up  was  marked  by  a  small 
incident.  In  a  corner  of  the  same  car- 
riage with  himself  sat  a  rigid-looking  man, 
whose  age  it  was  impossible  to  tell,  but 
whose  creaseless  face  seemed  not  quite  un- 
familiar to  Miles.  The  rigid  man's  memory 
was  the  better  of  the  two. 

"  Mr.  Miles.  I  believe  ?"  he  said,  without 
a  smile,  or  the  derangement  of  one  unne- 
cessary muscle  :  "  I  think  we  met  at  dinner 
at  Mortlands.  You  are  the  curate  ?  My 
name  is  Durborough." 

Then,  after  the  exchange  of  a  few  words, 
he  continued : 

"  Sir  Andrew  and  Lady  Herriesson  are 
at  Wiesbaden,  are  they  not  ?" 

"  Yes :  they  are  gone  for  Sir  Andrew's 
gout." 

"  And  where  is  that  unfortunate  young 
lady,  Miss  Pomeroy  ?" 

"  I  am  not  aware  that  she  is  unfortu- 
nate," replied  John,  sternly.  "  She  is  at 
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Salisbury,  where  I  hear  she  is  well  and 
happy." 

But  Durhorough  of  Durborough  was  too 
dense  to  take  a  hint. 

"  I  hope  she  will  keep  respectable.  She 
was  a  fine-grown  young  woman.  I  don't 
mind  telling  you,  Mr.  Miles — perhaps  you 
may  have  heard  it  —  I  was  very  near 
making  her  Mrs.  Durborough.  What  an 
escape  !" 

"  Whoever  is  lucky  enough  to  get  Miss 
Pomeroy's  hand  wins  a  great  prize,  sir," 
cries  John,  as  red  as  a  turkey-cock.  After 
which  Mr.  Diirborough  relapsed  into  silence, 
and  sat  up  stiffer  than  ever  during  the  rest 
of  the  journey.  But  those  few  words  gave 
John  food  for  thought.  They  influenced 
him,  perhaps,  as  much  as  anything  towards 
a  decision  which  he  came  to,  on  arriving  in 
town. 

Mr.  Forbes  was  alone  in  his  office  when 
a  card  was  brought  him.  He  desired  the 
gentleman  to  be  admitted. 

"  I  am  a  stranger  to  you,  Mr.  Forbes," 
began  John  Miles,  as  he  entered. 

"  Not  at  all :  I  remember  you  perfectly, 
sir.  I  have  often  wished  since  for  an  op- 
portunity of  expressing  personally  to  you 
my  regret  at  having  been  the  indirect 
cause  of  your  being  so  roughly  used  that 
night  by  our  friend  Sir  Andrew.  Under 
an  entire  misapprehension,  you  see,  his 
temper  got  the  better  of  him  :  it  does  some- 
times. But  he  knows,  now,  what  an  in- 
justice he  did  you." 

"  I  am  glad  of  it,"  said  John,  calmly. 
"  It  was  not  to  speak  of  Sir  Andrew,  how- 
ever, that  I  came  here."  He  paused  for  a 
moment.  "  I  have  always  heard  your  name 
mentioned  with  great  respect,  Mr.  Forbes, 
as  a  man  of  the  highest  principle,  as  well 
as  of  very  clear  judgment.  I  am  going  to 
speak  on  a  delicate  subject,  and  must  ask  you 
to  let  what  I  shall  say  go  no  fuiiher.  You 
know  Mr.  Lowndes  Cartaret  well  ?  I  am 
told  he  is  studying  for  the  bar,  and  work- 
ing hard.  This  is  the  result  of  some  in- 
quiries I  have  made  since  coming  to-  town. 
Is  this  true  ?" 

"  It  is  quite  true,  Mr.  Miles." 

"  From  your  knowledge  of  his  character, 
have  you  any  idea  what  has  wrought  this 
change,  and  do  you  believe  it  will  be  a 
permanent  one  ?" 

"  I  have  a  very  distinct  idea  what  has 
wrought  this  change :  indeed,  I  have  a  cer- 
tainty, and  I  believe  it  will  be  permanent." 

John  paused  a  minute,  as  if  hesitating 
how  he  should  put  his  next  question. 

"  Do  he  and  Sir  Andrew  meet  now  ?" 


"  Yes ;  Mr.  Cartaret  sees  both  him  and 
Lady  Herriesson  constantly." 

"  Sir  Andrew  then  is — is — favourable  to 
him?" 

"  Entirely  so." 

Miles  blew  his  nose  vehemently,  and 
fidgeted  on  his  chair.  "  Look  here,  Mr. 
Forbes :  I  don't  want  you  to  commit  any 
breach  of  confidence,  but  tell  me  one  thing. 
If  Mr.  Cartaret  is  the  man  you  take  him  to 
be,  why  shouldn't  he — what  impediment  is 
there — to — to ' ' 

"  Mr.  Miles,  there  is  no  use  in  beating 
about  the  bush.  Let  us  talk  plainly.  What 
impediment  is  there  to  his  marrying  Miss 
Pomeroy  at  once  ?  His  mother " 

"  Surely,"  replied  John,  with  a  sigh  that 
came  from  the  very  bottom  of  his  heart, 
"surely  Mrs.  Cartaret  cannot  persist  in 
misjudging  a  girl  who  is  exercising  such  a 
saving  influence  upon  her  son  ?  It  is  hard 
enough,  I  think,  that  the  world  should  con- 
tinue to  regard  that  one  act  of  folly  as 
though  it  were  a  deadly  crime.  A  fool  in 
the  train  talked  to  me  of  the  escape  he  had 
had  from  her — God  help  him  !  Mr.  Forbes, 
it  is  just  this  brings  me  here  to-day.  You 
know  how  I  love  her  ;  you  heard  me  avow 
it  to  Sir  Andrew,  and  the  hopes  I  then  had. 
Well,  they  are  at  an  end.  I  have  no  more 
hope  now,  for  I  know  that  her  heart  is 
another's  ;  but  I  love  her  still,  Mr.  Forbes, 
and  if  I  can  do  anything  towards  making 
her  really  happy,  I  will  do  it,  cost  me  what 
it  may." 

The  lawyer  shook  his  visitor's  hand,  in 
silence,  and  John  continued :  "I  own  I 
feared  that  Mr.  Cartaret  could  never  be 
worthy  of  her.  But  if  it  is  true  that  he  is 
reformed,  then,"  he  said,  with  an  effort, 
"  the  sooner  this  marriage  can  be,  the  better. 
Longer  delay  is  only  injurious  to  her  good 
name.  My  aunt  is  nearly  well ;  in  a  few 
weeks  I  know  that  Miss  Pomeroy  will  leave 
her,  and  seek  a  living  elsewhere.  For  her 
sake,  for  every  one's  sake,  this 
must  take  place  as  soon  as  possible. 

"  It  is  very  easy  to  say  that,  my  dear  sir, 
and  I  cannot  sufficiently  admire  your  con- 
duct, which,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  quite  un- 
precedented, under  the  circumstances.  But 
how  about  the  old  lady  ?" 

John  meditated  for  some  minutes.  At 
last  he  said,  very  slowly,  and  Mr.  Forbes 
saw  how  much  it  cost  him  : 

"  Would  it  be  any  use  my  going  down  to 
speak  to  her  ?" 

"  I  hardly  think  so.  She  refuses  to  listen 
to  her  own  sqn,  I  believe;  but  you  can 
try." 
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"  I  will,"  replied  John.  And  he  walked 
away  from  the  lawyer's  office  like  one  in  a 
dream. 

"  That  fellow's  of  the  stuff  that  heroes 
are  made  of,  in  spite  of  his  face,"  said  the 
lawyer,  as  the  door  closed  behind  his  visitor. 
"  Who  ever  heard  of  a  man  going  to  plead 
his  rival's  cause  with  that  rival's  own 
mother  ?" 

The  estrangement  from  her  son  had 
begun  to  tell  upon  Mrs.  Cartaret's  health. 
She  passed  most  of  her  time  in  bed.  It 
bored  her  to  get  up  and  receive  the  neigh- 
bours, who  of  course  inquired  for  Lowndes. 
She  could  not  sit  to  read  much  ;  she  wrote 
voluminous  letters,  and  answers  arrived, 
containing  awful  pictures  of  the  state  of 
France.  Her  thoughts  had  no  other  diver- 
sion from  the  one  topic  which  engrossed 
them.  And,  at  last,  towards  the  middle  of 
August,  she  really  fell  ill,  not  as  ill  as  she 
herself  fancied — not  ill  enough,  perhaps,  to 
justify  her  writing  to  Lowndes,  "  Are  you 
going  to  let  me  die  without  seeing  you 
again  ?" 

That  evening's  train  brought  him  to 
Beckworth.  She  revived  at  the  very  sight 
of  him,  like  a  drooping  flower  put  into 
water;  her  black  eyes  sparkled,  and  she 
sat  up,  talking  so  briskly,  that  Lowndes 's 
anxiety  was  at  once  relieved.  He  had  been 
called  from  town  under  false  pretences ; 
but  he  did  not  regret  it,  for  now  that  he 
was  here,  he  made  up  his  mind  that  he 
would  not  go  back  without  seeing  Maud. 
He  came  to  this  determination  while  he  sat 
there  by  his  mother's  bed,  answering  her 
questions  as  to  his  changed  life  and  pur- 
suits in  a  manner  so  different  from  the  cui 
bono  raillery  to  which  she  was  accustomed, 
that  she  asked  herself  with  amazement  if 
this  was  her  indolent,  sarcastic  son. 

Before  he  left  her  for  the  night,  he  said: 

"  I  shall  go  to  Salisbury  for  a  few  hours 
to-naorrow,  and  the  following  day  I  must 
return  to  town." 

"  Why  go  back  so  soon  ?"  cried  the  old 
lady,  in  a  whining  voice.  "  It  is  six  months 
since  you  were  here.  Come,  sois  gentil, 
mon  enfant,  stay  a  few  days  with  me — 
hem?" 

;'  I  should  only  be  unhappy,  mother. 
When  two  people  don't  agree  upon  the  sub- 
ject which  is  nearest  to  the  heart  of  one  of 
them,  they  are  better  apart." 

"  Comment !  Est-il  possible  ?  You  have 
not  yet  forgotten  that  miserable  girl  ?" 

''  Have  not  forgotten,  and  never  shall 
forget  her.  My  life  may  be  made  wretched 


by  your  separating  us,  of  course  ;  for  with- 
out your  consent  she  never  will  marry  me, 
but " 

"That  she  never  shall  have!"  burst  in 
Mrs.  Cartaret,  punching  the  pillow  violently 
with  her  little  fist. 

"  So  you  have  already  told  me.  And, 
therefore,  I  am  better  away  from  Beck- 
worth." 

"  Are  you  not  ashamed  to  tell  me,  sir, 
that  a  creature  like  this  is  to  separate 
mother  and  son  ?" 

"  That  is 'not  her  fault.  She  has  refused 
to  let  me  write  to  her.  I  shall  see  her  to- 
morrow for  the  first  time  in  six  months." 

"  You  shall  see  her  ?  Mon  Dieu  !  You 
shall  see  her?" 

"  I  wish  to  tell  her  that  though  we  are 
separated  for  a  while,  nothing  will  ever 
change  me.  And  I  wish  to  let  her  know 
that  I  have  been  trying,  by  my  life,  during 
the  last  six  months,  to  make  myself  a  little 
less  unworthy  of  her." 

"  Unworthy  of  her  !  Mon  Dieu  !  Listen 
to  him  !  Unworthy  of  her  !" 

"  Yes,"  said  Lowndes,  who  was  by  this 
time  roused,  in  spite  of  his  determination 
to  be  calm.  "  The  fact  is  she  is  so  different 
to  those  miserable  samples  of  humanity 
you  regard  as  correct  young  ladies,  that 
you  can't  understand  her.  She  has  nothing 
in  common  with  the  cut-and-dried  bread- 
and-butter  that  comes  out  of  schools  and 
convents  (and  turns  rancid  in  one's  mouth 
after  marriage,  ten  to  one).  She  is  a  real, 
honest  girl — nothing  sham  about  her " 

"  She  came  here  under  a  sham  name  !" 
cries  Mrs.  Cartaret. 

"  — and  noble,  as  uncommonly  few  aris- 
tocrats are,  or  ever  were,  in  the  days  of 
your  favourite  'grand  monarque,'  : '  per- 
sists Lowndes,  regardless  of  his  mother's 
interruption.  "  However,  it  is  no  use  talk- 
ing about  it,  mother.  It  only  makes  us 
both  angry.  During  the  short  time  I  am 
to  be  here,  let  there  be  peace.  Only  don't 
deceive  yourself.  No  power  on  earth  shall 
ever  inake  me  give  the  girl  up,  and  I  shall 
never  come  back  to  Beckwofth,  to  remain, 
until  you  will  receive  her.  And  now — 
good-night." 

But  it  was  far  from  a  good  night  for  poor 
Mrs.  Cartaret.  Restless,  and  dissatisfied 
with  herself,  with  her  son,  and  with  all  the 
world,  she  passed  the  sleepless  hours,  toss- 
ing feverishly  among  her  pillows,  and  mut- 
tering, like  the  prince  so  pitilessly  immor- 
talised by  Carlyle,  "  Est-il  possible  ?  Mon 
Dieu  !  est-il  possible  ?" 

Maud  was    crossing   the    quaint    little 
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market- place,  bringing  home  some  fruit  for 
Mrs.  Hicks,  when  she  started,  and  nearly  let 
her  basket  fall.  In  front  of  her,  barring  her 
road,  stood  Lowndes ;  and  now  he  had  hold 
of  both  her  hands,  and  was  looking  into 
her  eyes.  A  joy,  which  it  was  vain  to  con- 
ceal, danced  there,  and  hovered  round  her 
lips.  She  reproached  herself  afterwards 
for  testifying  thus  her  real  feeling  :  it  was 
weak,  but  she  could  not  help  it. 

"  The  six  months  are  nearly  past,"  he 
began,  "  and  I  have  obeyed  you  in  never 
writing.  I  shouldn't  have  been  so  patient 
if  I  hadn't  seen  Lady  Herriesson  constantly, 
and  learnt  two  things  ;  first,  that  you  had 
not  left  this,  secondly,  that — my  jealousy 
of  a  certain  person  was  unfounded.  And 
now  I'm  come  just  to  gladden  my  eyes  by 
a  glimpse  of  you,  to  tell  you  that  I  am  un- 
changed in  one  thing,  though  changed,  I 
hope,  in  many  others.  I've  not  been  idle  ; 
I  have  really  worked  hard  all  this  time — 
keeping  the  fear  of  you  before  my  eyes," 
he  added,  laughing. 

"  I  am  so  glad  to  hear  it,"  she  replied. 
"  You  could  not  tell  me  anything  that 
would  give  me  greater  pleasure." 

"And  now,  will  you  trust  me?  Will 
you  be  patient  yet  a  little  while,  Maud  ? 
My  mother  is  in  the  hands  of  those  devils 
of  servants.  If  there  were  only  some  un- 
prejudiced person  to  argue  the  case  with 
her  !  However,  sooner  or  later  she  will 
come  round,  I  am  confident.  She  has  too 
good  a  heart  not  to  listen  to  its  dictates." 

Maud  shook  her  head.  "  She  will  never 
listen  to  them,  in  this  case.  Do  not  waste 
your  life  on  a  chimera." 

"  I  am  not  wasting  my  life.  I  am  turn- 
ing it  now  to  some  account,  with  one  hope 
and  object  in  view." 

"  It  makes  me  happy,"  said  Maud,  gently, 
"  to  think  that  any  words  of  mine  should 
have  tended  to  work  this  change.  I  did 
not  expect  it.  We  won't  talk  about  the 
hope,  we  will  put  that  aside.  You  will 
grow  happier,  I  am  sure,  every  year  by 
working ;  you  would  have  grown  more 
dissatisfied,  more  miserable,  each  year  by 
dissipation." 

He  stopped,  as  he  walked  along  beside 
her,  and  whispered  with  a  smile  : 

"But  as  our  friend  the  parson  would 
say,  '  Man  doth  not  live  by  bread  alone.' ' 

''  Perhaps,  in  one  sense,  the  happiest  are 
those  who  ask  for  nothing  else  but  their 
bread.  By-tbe-bye,  I  am  going  out  to  work 
for  mine  again.  I  leave  this  next  week." 


"  Good  Heavens  !  I  thought  you  would 
remain  with  this  old  lady  until — in  short, 
for  the  present." 

"  '  The  present'  has  lasted  six  months. 
She  is  the  kindest,  dearest  old  soul,  but  I 
have  no  excuse  for  remaining  any  longer. 
She  is  quite  well  again." 

He  kicked  viciously  at  a  stone  that  lay 
in  his  path.  "  And  where  do  you  mean  to 
go?" 

"  To  my  old  nurse  in  London.  There  I 
can  look  about  me,  and  see  what  there  is  to 
be  done." 

He  implored  her  to  give  up  this  idea. 
He  brought  forward  every  argument  against 
it ;  but  in  vain. 

"  I  had  but  one  excuse  to  plead  for  run- 
ning away  from  Mortlands  as  I  did.  I 
would  not  be  dependent  on  Sir  Andrew 
any  longer.  Can  I  now  be  dependent  on 
Mrs.  Hicks  ?  I  have  been  of  service 
during  her  illness  and  recovery,  that  I 
know.  But  the  necessity  for  her  having  a 
companion  is  over,  and  with  it  I  must  go." 

To  this  resolve  she  held  fast,  in  spite  of 
all  that  Lowndes  could  urge.  The  utmost 
concession  he  could  gain  was  that  she 
promised  to  let  him  know  when  her  course 
of  life  was  decided.  They  walked  for  a 
long  time  under  the  broad- spreading  trees 
of  the  Close,  so  long,  indeed,  that  the  clock 
had  fully  chimed  the  hour  of  Mrs.  Hicks's 
early  dinner  ere  Maud  had  put  her  hand  in 
his,  and  bade  him  godspeed.  She  had 
promised  nothing ;  she  had  repeated  otfer 
and  over  again  that  it  was  folly  to  live  on 
such  hope  as  his ;  she  had  told  him  that 
the  wisest  thing  he  could  do  was  to  go 
away  and  forget  her  ;  but  he  left  Salisbury,, 
for  all  that,  more  resolute  than  ever  to 
conquer  the  difficulties  that  lay  in  the  way 
of  his  happiness,  though  still  at  a  loss  how 
to  attack  them. 
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THE  DOCTOR'S  MIXTURE. 


BOOK  II. 
CHAPTER  IV.    A  NEW  ALLY. 

"  OH,  that's  the  way  is  it  ?"   said  the 
Doctor.     "  Well,  I  call  that  mean,  paltry 
remuneration.     I'd  be  ashamed  to  offer  it 
to  an  apothecary  !    Meant  for  a  snub,  I  see. 
Take  care,  my  good  woman,  and  you,  my 
little  master.     So  you'll  go  away,  will  you, 
and  on  a  foreign  tour,  will  you  ?    And  you 
won't  ask  me  and  Polly  and  Katey  to  the 
Tabblues  ?    We'll  see."     He  sat  down  and 
simply  acknowledged  Mr.  Leader's   note. 
He  had  not  looked  for  any  remuneration 
for  his  poor  services ;   and  he  had  such  a 
personal  regard  for  Mr.  Leader,  and  they 
had  all,  in  this  house,  begun  to  feel  such  a 
liking  for  Mr.  Cecil,  that  he  had  not  in- 
tended making  any  claim  for  professional 
attendance.     But  he  knew  it  was  no  use 
raising  a  dispute  on  such  a  matter ;  and  it 
would  save  trouble  to  all  parties   not  to 
make  a  fuss  about  it.     This  was  a  very 
diplomatic  letter,  as  it  was  consistent  with 
whatever  air  he  wished  to  impart  to   his 
connexion  with  the  young  man.     To  him 
he  also  wrote : 

Be  sure  you  come.  We  are  going  to 
have  one  of  the  old  jovial  nights:  Billy 
Webber  and  the  rest.  If  you're  late,  I'll 
go  up  for  you  in  the  barouche,  greys  and 
all,  and  startle  your  august  mother.  You 
see  I  must  have  my  joke. 

Yours,  PETER. 

As  the  Doctor  had  anticipated,  the 
young  man  made  his  appearance  at  the 
time  named.  He  was  a  little  sulky  and 
put  out. 

"  I  knew  you'd  come,"  said  the  Doctor; 
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"  but  you're  a  clever  fellow,  my  dear  boy, 
to  manage  it  in  spite  of  them  all." 

"  Such  worry,"  said  Mr.  Cecil.  "  I  am 
harassed  and  persecuted  on  all  sides.  And 
I  wish  you  wouldn't  be  pressing  me,  and 
forcing  me.  The  way  I  am  persecuted ! 
And  they  won't  have  it  now.  We  must 
wait,  you  know." 

"  Bad  policy,  my  dear  lad ;  you  see  the 
thing  must  get  wind.  If  it  was  myself  I'd 
wait  till  the  crack  o'  doom.  But  you  see, 
my  sweet  bird,  Katey.  If  you  only  knew 
all  she  has  done  for  you,  chassy'd  that 
bothering  parson's  whelp,  who'd  just  kill 
you  this  moment."  Then,  seeing  alarm 
on  the  young  man's  face,  he  added :  "  Only 
he  stands  in  mortal  terror  of  you.  Hush  ! 
here  she  is." 

Here,  indeed,  was  Katey,  very  sad  and 
tearful  about  her  soft  eyes,  but  ready  for 
any  sacrifice,  or  series  of  sacrifices.  She 
seemed  to  think,  poor  child,  that  any  grati- 
fication of  her  own  tastes  and  affections  was 
quite  selfish,  and  even  wicked ;  and  that  she 
was  brought  into  this  world  for  the  ascetic 
practices  of  self-denial,  and  the  good  of  her 
family.  Yet,  as  she  entered,  there  was  such 
a  look  of  interest  and  sympathy  in  her  face, 
that  the  young  man's  heart  was  irresistibly 
drawn  to  her.  Polly  next  presented  her- 
self. Already  that  vivacious  young  lady 
had  accepted  her  situation  with  all  its 
awkwardness,  and,  as  the  Doctor  said  pri- 
vately, was  prepared  "  to  rectify  her  fron- 
tiers in  a  new  direction."  An  officer  only 
just  returned  from  leave  had  already  made 
his  entry  on  the  Doctor's  little  stage ;  and 
Captain  Montague,  a  handsome  gentleman, 
with  a  sort  of  intellectual  power  that  con- 
trasted favourably  with  that  of  his  com- 
rades, was  already  much  struck  with  Polly, 
and  had  made  a  friendship  with  the  Doctor, 
whom  he  pronounced  very  fresh  and  original. 
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He  admired  Mr.  Webber's  lyrics  and 
recitations;  and  here  he  was  coming  to 
dine  with  them  on  this  little  festive  oc- 
casion. 

The  clever  Doctor  had  seen  at  once,  with 
that  invariable  "half  an  eye"  of  his,  that 
this  would  be  an  invaluable,  because  inde- 
pendent, ally.  He  had  very  soon  taken 
him  into  his  whole  confidence  about  the 
new  arrangement.  "  You  see,"  he  said,  "  I 
am  in  really  a  most  embarrassed  way  about 
it.  I  don't  mind  telling  you  the  whole 
case,  and  you  will  say  it  is  one  of  the  most 
painful  for  me  that  could  be.  This  young 
man  was  thrown  with  my  girls  ;  as  medical 
adviser  I  could  not  help  that.  The  attach- 
ment then  sprang  up.  I  did  all  I  could  to 
check  it — warned  him  again  and  again 
that  there  would  be  difficulties,  of  which 
he  could  not  so  much  as  dream,  from  his 
own  family,  and  the  like.  At  the  same 
time  I  said  distinctly  that,  if  he  persisted, 
I  would  not  let  myself  or  my  children  be 
treated  differently  from  any  one  of  greater 
rank  or  wealth.  Never,  never  !" 

"  Nothing  could  be  fairer,"  said  Captain 
Montague. 

"  Well,  nothing  would  do,  and  the  poor 
fellow  even  resorted  to  the  transparent 
artifice  of  paying  all  his  devores  to  Polly ; 
while  all  the  time  he  was  thinking  of  Katey. 
Nothing  would  check  him.  He  has  formally 
proposed  marriage.  I  have  a  letter  of  his 
somewhere,  with  it  all  in  black  and  white. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  Mrs.  Leader  will 
work  heaven  and  earth  to  upset  the 
business.  But  I  need  not  tell  you,  Captain 
Montague,  I  shall  stand  by  my  girls.  No 
great  family  shall  play  fast  and  loose  with 
child  of  mine.  It's  their  own  doing;  no 
one  wanted  them  here." 

This  confidence  made  the  captain  quite  a 
warm  ally.  He  had  rather  a  contempt  for 
young  Mr.  Leader,  as  being  wholly  unin- 
tellectual,  but  that  young  man  looked  to 
him  with  great  awe  and  even  admiration. 
Captain  Montague  took  an  early  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  seriously  to  Cecil 
Leader.  He  said  to  him  that  he  hoped 
to  see  him  behave  like  a  man  of  honour 
and  a  gentleman,  and  then  unconsciously 
repeated  the  Doctor's  argument.  "  You 
know  you  got  into  this  yourself,  and  were 
duly  warned  by  their  family.  If  it  were 
a  ploughman's  daughter,  you  are  bound 
not  to  wreck  the  happiness  of  the  girl ; 
but  this  is  a  nice,  good  family — at  least  so 
I  hear — one  of  those  old  Irish  families, 
whom  the  political  changes  of  that  unlucky 
country  have  brought  down.  Now  I  hope 


you  don't  mean  to  let  any  influence  change 
you?" 

"  Oh  no,  of  course  not,  Montague ;  only 
it  is  so  hard.  If  I  was  let  alone — but  I 
know  there  will  be  a  row,  and  with  them 
all  against  me " 

"Well,  what  can  they  do  to  you — you 
are  a  free  agent.  You  are  of  man's  estate ; 
nor  is  that  the  only  one  you  have.  And 
they  are  charming  girls ;  you  might  scour 
half  the  drawing-rooms  in  London  with- 
out finding  others  like  them." 

Again,  Captain  Montague  had  excited 
the  envy  of  Mrs.  Leader,  who  yearned  to 
know  him,  and  almost  without  knowing 
him,  asked  him  to  her  house.  He  was 
going  to  stay  there,  in  a  day  or  two  ;  and 
the  Doctor  had  a  suspicion  that  such  an 
ally  would  not  be  unserviceable  in  the 
enemy's  ground. 

This  little  preliminary  introduction  being 
whispered,  as  it  were,  while  Captain  Mon- 
tague comes  up- stairs,  he  makes  his  entry. 
He  is  one  of  these  pleasant,  gentlemanly 
fellows,  with  no  very  special  gifts,  but  pos- 
sessing a  general,  indistinct  charm  and 
agreeability.  The  family  were  delighted 
with  him,  so  was  Mr.  Webber,  so  was  his 
brother-officer,  who  found  great  pride  and 
comfort  in  his  reassurances,  and  began,  at 
last,  to  feel  quite  comfortable  and  happy, 
and  to  be  veiy  proud  of  his  future  bride, 
who  really  looked  charming.  On  that  night 
Billy  Webber,  too,  was  neither  boisterous 
nor  extravagant,  but  "  kept  the  snaffle  well 
down,"  and  with  his  plaintive  and  rich 
tenor  voice,  giving  out  My  Own,  my 
Sweet,  Arise  !  quite  captivated  the  officer. 

"I  could  listen  for  ever,"  said  Captain 
Montague.  "Why  if  Mrs.  Long,  of  Eaton, 
only  heard  you,  she'd  travel  from  this  to 
Paris  to  secure  you  at  her  parties." 

They  had  no  round,  romping  games, 
which  were  somehow  felt  to  be  inappro- 
priate. They  had  more  songs.  The  Doctor 
told  a  capital  story  which  was  like  an  act  out 
of  a  comedy;  and  then  the  little  supper-tray 
came  up,  and  was  laid  on  a  round  table 
drawn  out  of  a  corner,  the  glasses  jingling 
like  a  chime  of  bells.  Captain  Montague 
really  enjoyed  himself,  and  his  presence 
had,  besides,  that  reconciling  effect  before 
alluded  to  on  the  young  hero  of  the  piece, 
who  was  pleased  and  proud  that  he  had 
shown  such  penetration.  Walking  away 
with  him,  the  captain  said:  "What  fresh- 
ness !  what  nature !  How  different  from  the 
washed-out  insipidity  of  a  London  fashion- 
able miss.  Those  girls  would  be  a  great 
success  if  they  only  got  the  chance." 
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We  now  shift  the  scene.  At  Leadersfort, 
•where  all  the  company  came  trooping  in 
at  dinner-time,  Mrs.  Leader  was  looking 
round  anxiously  for  her  son.  "  Oh,  he 
had  to  go  out  and  dine,"  some  one  volun- 
teered as  an  explanation. 

Mrs.  Leader  gazed  in  the  wonderfully 
helpless  and  beseeching  fashion  which  was 
habitual  with  her  when  anything  occurred 
surprising.  "  Oh,  really  this  is  getting  too 
much." 

"  He  is  gone  to  dine,"  said  a  young  man, 
"  with  the  Doctor  who  was  here  to-day, 
and  whose  knowledge  may  be  deficient,  but 
who  has  two  of  the  prettiest  daughters 
doctor  ever  had." 

This  speech  caused  a  certain  furore.  Old 
Dick  Lumley,  still  beside  her,  raised  his 
eyes  from  his  soup  significantly.  "  A  dan- 
gerous fellow  this,"  he  said.  "  No  decency 
— carry  his  point  any  way." 

"Low,  scheming  creature,"  said  Mrs. 
Leader,  in  a  growing  tumult  of  anger  and 
dismay.  "What  are  we  to  do,  though  ?" 
And  she  said  this,  much  as  one  might 
think  of  calling  in  the  police  for  help. 

"My  dear  madam,"  said  Mr.  Lumley, 
"  the  only  way  to  check  these  sort  of  people 
is  by  not  seeing  them,  overlooking  them 
utterly,  and  decline  to  go  into  their  case, 
even  if  they  had  it  written  on  posters 
covering  all  the  dead  Avails.  See  it  at  no 
price.  Then  send  the  lad  away.  I'd  get 
him  leave  of  absence ;  the  colonels  are  al- 
ways glad  to  protect  their  young  fellows. 
And  the  next  thing  I  would  do  would  be — 
marry  him  off  out  of  harm's  way." 

"  Indeed  it  would,"  said  Mrs.  Leader ; 
but  all  the  rest  of  the  evening  she  was  very 
distraite.  She  noticed  that  the  general  and 
her  dear  Mysikins  were  rather  cold  and 
hurt.  They  did  not  understand  this  deser- 
tion. 

Presently  Mr.  Cecil  returned  and  went 
to  his  room  without  joining  the  company. 
In  a  very  few  moments  Mrs.  Leader  had 
sought  him  there,  her  dull  eyes  flashing, 
her  chicken  skin  looking  more  yellow  from 
excitement.  Mrs.  Leader,  decked  with 
flowers  in  imitation  of  the  gaudiest  pro- 
duced by  nature,  hung  about  with  costly 
and  flaming  satin,  and  wreathed  with  smiles, 
was  a  fine  and  wholesome  reminder  of 
mortality  and  decay.  She  was  now  in  one 
of  those  ungovernable  furies  which  with 
her  were  like  disease. 

"  What  is  this  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of 
this — this  idiotic  folly  ?  How  dare  you 
leave  the  house  and  my  guests  ?" 

The  shrinking  youth  listened  for  a  mo- 


ment a   little  appalled.     But  he  recalled 
some  hints  of  the  Doctor. 

"  Oh,  dare,  indeed  !  You  shouldn't  speak 
in  that  way.  I  am  an  officer,  not  a  child." 

"  I  don't  care  what  you  are.  You  and 
your  low  degrading  tastes,  disgracing  us 
all !  What  do  you  mean  ?  What  folly  is 
in  your  head  ?  Are  you  going  astray  again  ?" 

The  youth  coloured.  "  That's  nice  of 
you  to  allude  to  that.  I'll  do  as  I  like." 

"  Then  I'll  make  your  father  do  as  I  like  ; 
so  take  care.  Your  sister  would  make  a 
nice  heiress.  Come  back  into  the  drawing- 
room,  and  make  np  to  them  as  well  as  you. 
can.  You'll  have  them  all  laughing  at 
you,  and  saying  you  are  half-witted." 

"  I  don't  care  what  they  say.  I  know 
what  others  of  the  first  sort  think  of  the 
Findlaters.  They  would  do  honour  to  any 
drawing-room  in  London.  I'm  sure  there's 
not  so  much  difference  between  what  my 
father  was,  a  poor  barrister,  and  a  doetoi 
Beside  he's  of  one  of  the  oldest  Irish 
families,  who  were  princes " 

"  Stop,  stop,"  said  Mrs.  Leader,  stamp- 
ing her  foot;  " you  sicken  me.  It  is  dis- 
gusting to  hear  you  talk  in  this  way. 
Here  you  are  with  your  splendid  prospects 
and  this  house  full  of  nice  people,  and  a 
charming  girl  with  the  best  connexions 
waiting  for  you,  and  you  wasting  your  time 
in  a  childish  flirtation  with  a  low,  mean 
fellow's  daughter,  a  mere  adventurer,  a 
country-town  apothecary,  who  had  to  fly 
from  his  own  country  in  disgrace  !" 

"  It's  not  true  !  That's  only  some  of  the 
lies  with  which  he  has  been  persecuted. 
And  I'll  tell  him  that  these  things  are  said, 
and  he'll  disprove  them." 

"  I  know  you.  will  not  be  so  mean  as  to 
betray  what  your  own  family  say,"  she 
answered,  a  little  alarmed.  Then  changing 
her  tone :  "  Now,  my  dear  Cecil,  what  is 
the  use  of  wrangling  in  this  way  ?  I  don't 
mind  you.  admiring  any  pretty  girl,  if  you 
do  it  quietly  and  without  this  outrageous 
publicity.  But  you  know  what  we  have 
all  settled  for  you.  And  it  would  be  a 
cruel  disappointment  if  they  took  huff  and 
felt  themselves  insulted,  and  left  the  place. 
Every  young  man  of  course  admires  a  nice 
girl,  but  he  don't  let  it  interfere  with  the 
real,  serious  business  of  life.  Come,  my 
dear  boy,  you  are  a  man  of  sense,  and  have 
knocked  about  the  world  in  a  cavalry 
regiment,  and  know  what  I  am  saying  is 
truth,  and  you  may  depend  upon  it." 

This  struck  a  chord,  and  the  uncertain 
youth  looked  at  her  with  a  curious  look  in 
his  eyes,  half  cunning,  half  pleased.  He 
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might  after  all  conciliate  every  side.  There 
was  no  hurry — no  need  of  precipitation. 
So  he  made  some  grumbling  excuse  for 
giving  in,  and  suffered  himself  to  be  led 
into  the  drawing-room.  Mrs.  Leader  made 
some  ingenious  excuses  about  him  to  the 
general.  "  He  was  under  great  obligations 
to  this  Doctor,  and  we  are  obliged  to  be  a 
little  civil ;"  and  everything  went  happily 
for  that  night. 

CHAPTER  V.  MRS.  LEADER  CHECKED. 

THE  next  day,  at  breakfast-time,  when 
the  letters  were  delivered,  Mr.  Peto  gave  a 
cry  of  anguish,  as  he  read  his  own. 

"  They  can't  come  ;  was  there  anything 
so  wretched  ?  It's  always  the  way." 

One  would  have  thought  it  was  some 
terrible  calamity  that  had  overtaken  him ; 
but  it  turned  out  to  be  a  disappointment  on 
the  side  of  those  coryphees  of  polite  society, 
who  had  lost  their  aunt,  and  could  not 
accept  an  engagement  for  some  weeks. 
"  That  old  Lady  Turbutt,  it  was  just  like 
her — always  dropping  her  smelling-bottle 
on  the  stairs,  and  blocking  the  way  up  and 
down  for  an  hour  while  it  was  looked  for." 
Couldn't  he  get  some  one  else  ?  No.  The 
wan  hues  of  despair  settled  on  his  cheek. 
He  was  in  a  tumult  of  agonised  thought, 
very  much  as  when  a  cotillon  had  gone 
hopelessly  wrong,  and  the  dancers  had 
lost  their  heads. 

At  dinner  that  day  there  were  Captain 
Montague  and  Colonel  Bouchier,  and  the 
wail  was  renewed. 

"  Good  gracious,"  said  Captain  Montague, 
"I  know  the  very  thing;  something  that 
will  do  better  than  fifty  of  those  St.  Maur 
girls."  Mrs.  Leader  was  all  gratitude. 
"  Two  of  the  prettiest,  most  piquant  girls," 
he  went  on,  "  I  ever  met  in  all  my  life. 
And  not  a  hundred  miles  from  this  place. 
Charming,  refined,  elegant,  witty,  fresh, 
and  natural." 

"  Hallo,  Montague,"  said  Colonel  Bou- 
chier, "  you  are  warming  up,  and  now  I 
know.  Yes,  uncommon  nice  girls,  I  say." 

"Who  are  these  treasures?"  asked 
another. 

Captain  Montague  replied  gravely,  and 
with  "intention,"  while  all  the  table  lis- 
tened. 

"  The  daughters  of  Doctor  Findlater, 
the  physician  of  the  town.  It  is  long 
since  I  have  met  such  a  charming  pair, 
and,  though  brought  up  in  a  country  town, 
they  would  make  a  sensation  in  any  draw- 
ing-room. You  could  not  do  better  than 


have  them,  for  they  are  as  clever  as  they 
are  pretty." 

"  And  don't  forget  Fin  himself,  ha  !  ha  !" 
said  the  colonel ;  "  as  jovial  a  fellow  as  ever 
dined  out." 

Cecil  Leader  looked  round  with  pride. 
This  valuable  and  opportune  testimony 
made  his  cheeks  flush.  There  are  weak 
natures  for  whom  the  admiration  of  others 
is  the  true  test  of  value.  He  felt  proud. 

Mrs.  Leader  was  much  discomposed. 
"  Oh,  out  of  the  question,"  she  said.  "  They 
are  very  nice  people,  I  am  sure,  but  we 
shall  find  plenty." 

"No,"  said  Captain  Montague;  "I  have 
a  pretty  wide  experience  of  society,  and  I 
should  say  Peto  could  not  find  any  people 
more  suited.  They  are  quite  out  of  the 
common,  you  know." 

Old  Dick  Lumley  always  gave  aid  to  the 
lady  of  the  house  on  principle.  "  My  dear 
Montague,  you  have  only  been  back  a  few 
days.  You  can't  have  known  these  people 
long,  that  you  are  justified  in  speaking  so 
rapturously  of  them." 

"  Well,"  said  Captain  Montague,  sharplyr 
"if  it  were  necessary  to  hold  strict  competi- 
tive examinations  as  to  the  merits  of  all  the 
people  we  meet,  life  would  be  too  short. 
No,  there  is  an  instinct  by  which  we  know 
the  right  sort.  As  Peto  is  manager  and 
director-general,  and  would  have  engaged 
the  St.  Maurs,  I  tell  him  he  could  not  do 
better  than  secure  these  two  young  ladies. 
I  dined  there  yesterday,  and  say  again  they 
are  perfectly  charming." 

"  Oh,  I  declare,"  said  Dick  Lumley,  laugh- 
ing, "this  is  very  serious.  Montague  is 
caught." 

The  party  then  broke  up.  Mrs.  Leader 
said  not  a  word,  but  smiled,  in  her  simper- 
ing way,  on  all  around.  This  was  her  great 
resolver  of  all  doubts,  and  gave  her  time  to 
think,  for  she  was  not  at  all  ready  and  de- 
cided. But  when  the  company  had  dis- 
persed, she  drew  Cecil  into  her  boudoir 
with  Mr.  Leader,  and,  shutting  the  door, 
confronted  him,  her  back  to  it,  and  her 
face  contorted  with  anger. 

"  This  is  all  arranged  by  you — all  some 
of  the  plots  of  that  low  Doctor's.  Speak 
to  him,  you  are  his  father.  Tell  him  that 
girl  shall  make  him  a  beggar  first,  before 
we  listen  to  such  a  thing." 

"Indeed,  Cecil,  it  is  very  wrong  and 
foolish " 

"  That's  the  way  to  speak  to  a  fool, 
isn't  it  ?"  she  said,  contemptuously.  "  You 
are  a  fine  person  to  be  at  the  head  of  an 
estate  !  Then  I  tell  you  and  I  tell  him, 
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we'll  not  have  it.  I'll  not  admit  those  low 
schemers  into  my  drawing-room.  D'ye 
hear:  and  tell  them  so  from  me,  if  you 
like." 

"  Oh,  my  dear,"  remonstrated  Mr.  Leader, 
"  that  would  be  foolish.  It  seems  absurd 
making  a  hubbub.  I  know  Cecil  will  take 
a  sensible  view " 

With  a  trembling  voice  the  young  man 
answered :  "  If  they  don't  come,  I  won't. 
There,  I'll  leave  the  house  at  once,  and  go 
back  to  my  old  lodgings.  Or  I'll  go  and 
etop  with  them.  I  won't  have  friends  of 
mine  insulted.  So  do  as  you  like."  He 
looked  at  them  both,  half  trembling, 
frightened  at  the  sound  he  himself  made. 

She  saw  that  she  had  gone  too  far,  and 
what  our  Doctor  would  have  called  "  a 
smile  for  which  th'  hyena  sat  to  her"  was 
allowed  to  play  over  her  face. 

"  Don't  forget  your  respect,  Cecil,  to  me," 
she  said ;  "  though  your  father  would  stand 
by  and  allow  me  to  be  spoken  to  in  any 
way.  I  mean  all  for  your  good,  and  though 
I  know  you  may  like  a  little  flirtation  and 
all  that,  still— 

"  I  tell  you  they  must  be  asked.  You 
see  Montague  says  so,  and  Colonel  Bou- 
chier.  I  won't  have  them  insulted  before 
the  room." 

Mrs.  Leader  thought  a  moment,  and  then 
said  :  "  Well,  as  it  is  your  wish,  with  all  my 
heart.  As  you  make  it  a  point,  be  it  so." 

She  went  away  very  thoughtful,  and 
sought  Mr.  Peto,  whom  she  told  that  she 
had  resolved  on  giving  up  the  tableaux. 

"  There  were  so  many  difficulties  in  the 
way,"  she  said,  so  helplessly  and  piteously, 
one  would  have  thought  it  was  some  poor 
persecuted  young  girl.  The  gentleman 
was  terribly  taken  back,  and  put  out ;  but 
Mrs.  Leader  had  no  difficulty  in  dealing 
with  a  person  like  him.  They  would  con- 
fine the  entertainment  to  a  ball  simply, 
"  when  the  summer  came  on,"  she  said, 
sweetly,  "if  he  would  be  kind  enough  to 
come  and  help  them  to  get  it  up." 

She  then  went  straight  to  Colonel  Bou- 
chier,  who  had  not  yet  left  the  house,  and 
got  him  into  a  confidential  talk. 

"  I  want  you  to  do  something  for  me, 
dear  Colonel  Bouchier,"  she  said,  with  a 
coaxing,  fascinating  appeal,  that  almost 
made  him  laugh ;  "  and  you  must  help  me. 
I  know  you  will." 

The  colonel,  with  a  "Ha,  ha,  ha!" 
dropped  into  a  chair  beside  her,  and  listened. 
It  was  this.  He  knew  the  terrible  illness 
dear  Cecil  had  gone  through;  with  what 
difficulty  he  had  been  saved  from  the  jaws 


of  death.  He  must  have  change  of  scene 
and  air  at  once,  without  a  day's  delay. 

A  curious  look  came  into  the  colonel's 
face.  "  But  the  man's  quite  well,"  he  said — 
"  flourishing.  That  clever  fellow  Fin  set 
him  on  his  legs.  Besides,  can't  spare  him 
now  ;  half  my  juniors  are  away.  He  has 
had  leave  all  this  time." 

"  Oh,  but  you  could  not  let  that  stand 
in  the  way  of  his  health.  I  assure  you  it 
is  more  than  necessary." 

"  Doctors  don't  think  so — neither  Gam- 
gee  nor  Findlater." 

"Doctor  Findlater  has  nothing  to  do 
with  him,"  she  said,  angrily.  "  He  is  quite 
unauthorised  by  us  in  any  way." 

"  Then  he  ought  to  be  very  grateful  to 
Findlater.  I  assure  you,  ma'am,  he  owes  his 
life  and  present  good  health  to  the  Doctor. 
Change  of  air !  My  dear  Mrs.  Leader, 
nonsense — in  this  fine  park,  where  he  can 
canter  about  as  much  as  he  likes  !  By-and- 
bye,  when  he  has  done  a  little  work  for  us, 
we'll  let  him  go.  But  it  wouldn't  be  fair 
to  the  other  officers." 

As  the  colonel  rode  down  the  avenue  he 
gave  many  a  "  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Very  good  !" 
And  when  he  got  out  on  the  road,  he  said, 
aloud  :  "  Peter's  a  good  fellow,  I'll  stand 
by  him  and  his  pretty  girls." 

FRONTIER  TOWNS  OF  FRANCE. 

STEASBOUEG. 

THIS  city,  the  capital  in  old  times  of  the 
half  German  province  of  Alsace,  and  now 
the  capital  of  the  department  of  the  Lower 
Rhine,  boasts  its  five  hundred  cannon  and 
its  eighty-two  thousand  inhabitants,  and  is 
one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  France. 
It  stands  on  the  111,  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  the  broad  Rhine,  and  the  stream 
beside  which  it  is  built  intersects  it  with 
many  channels. 

Louis  the  Fourteenth,  in  1681,  always 
unscrupulous  in  his  ambition,  got  posses- 
sion of  Strasbourg,  which  was  then  a  free 
imperial  town,  by  an  unexpected  foray  upon 
it  during  a  time  of  peace.  It  was  the 
ambition  of  France  even  then  to  extend  her 
Rhenish  frontier  and  push  Germany  further 
back.  Yauban  instantly  set  to  work  to 
secure  the  conquest  by  strengthening  what 
was  weak,  and  increasing  what  was  already 
strong.  He  built  a  pentagonal  fortress  or 
citadel  of  five  bastions,  besides  five  sluice- 
houses,  whose  outer  works  extend  to  the 
arm  of  the  Rhine.  He  gave  this  stronghold 
— which  will  hold  seventeen  hundred  and 
fifty  men — the  motto,  "  Servatet  observat." 
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He  also  constructed  large  sluices  at  the 
spot  where  the  111  enters  the  town,  so  as 
to  lay  the  whole  country  round,  between 
the  Rhine  and  the  111,  under  water,  in  case 
of  need.  On  the  side  of  the  Porte-des- 
Mines,  which  could  not  be  inundated,  the 
glacis  was  mined.  The  arsenal  contains — or 
did  before  the  present  war — arms  and  equip- 
ments for  nearly  four  hundred  thousand 
men,  and  it  has  also  nine  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  cannon,  including  the  five  hundred  and 
fifty  required  for  the  ramparts  and  for  the 
citadel.  To  all  these  resources  of  the  semi- 
German  town,  facing  the  Duchy  of  Baden, 
we  must  add  a  cannon  foundry,  which 
every  year  produces  three  hundred  pieces 
of  artillery  of  various  calibres,  and  boasts 
one  furnace  that  will  contain  twenty- six 
thousand  four  hundred  kilogrammes.  The 
town,  as  a  military  centre,  also  possesses 
eight  barracks,  sufficient  for  the  accom- 
modation of  ten  thousand  men,  a  military 
hospital  built  for  twelve  or  eighteen  hun- 
dred beds,  and  used  since  1814  as  a  military 
hospital  school.  The  stronghold  is  also 
the  seat  of  a  regimental  school  of  artillery, 
under  the  command  of  a  general.  It  is 
impossible  for  the  traveller  to  forget,  when 
in  Strasbourg,  that  the  town  is  an  impor- 
tant fortress,  for  all  the  seven  gates  are 
shut  in  the  winter  at  eight,  and  in  summer 
at  ten  o'clock,  though  diligences  are  allowed 
to  enter  later,  as  well  as  travellers  by  post 
or  steamboat. 

The  greatest  modern  event  that  has 
taken  place  at  Strasbourg  was  the  wild 
attempt  at  an  insurrection  made  in  that 
city  by  a  certain  Prince  Louis  Bonaparte 
— a  man  not  yet  altogether  forgotten — on 
the  30th  of  October,  1836,  the  year  Charles 
the  Tenth  died.  The  misguided  prince, 
son  of  Louis  the  ex-King  of  Holland,  had 
been  educated  in  Switzerland,  and  was  a 
captain  of  artillery  in  the  army  of  that 
country.  Having  entered  into  a  treason- 
able correspondence  with  Colonel  Vandry, 
of  the  Strasbourg  garrison,  who  gained 
over  a  few  of  the  men,  and  filled  the  ad- 
venturer's mind  with  too  sanguine  hopes, 
the  prince  came  to  Strasbourg  to  fire  the 
train  and  try  for  the  throne.  On  the 
morning  of  the  30th  of  October,  the 
prince,  dressed  as  like  his  uncle  as  possible, 
and  wearing  decorations  and  a  cordon- 
rouge,  proceeded  to  the  barracks.  The 
zealous  colonel,  assembling  his  men  in- 
stantly, told  them,  with  great  alacrity  in 
lying,  that  there  had  been  a  revolution  in 
Paris  ;  that  Louis  Philippe  was  no  more  ; 
lastly,  that  Napoleon  the  Second,  a  de- 
scendant of  the  "  great  man,"  had  been 


proclaimed  ;  and  that  there,  in  fact  (push- 
ing forward  the  prince),  he  stood  before 
them.  The  coup  de  theatre  succeeded  for 
the  moment.  The  soldiers,  pleased  at  the 
remarkable  attention  paid  to  them  by  the 
new  emperor,  shouted  and  followed  him 
as  their  commander.  The  prefect  was  ar- 
rested in  his  bed,  and  a  guard  was  placed 
over  him.  A  body  of  the  mutineers,  led 
by  a  Colonel  Pargin,  then  marched  to  the 
house  of  General  Voirot,  the  commander 
of  the  division,  and  requested  his  alle- 
giance to  the  new  chief.  The  general, 
however,  calmly  addressing  the  soldiers, 
soon  convinced  them  that  they  had  been 
tricked.  The  general,  being  then  set  at 
liberty,  at  once  secured  the  citadel. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  emperor  of  an 
hour  and  his  zealous  colonel  had  proceeded 
to  the  barracks  of  the  Forty- Sixth  Regi- 
ment, and  tried  the  old  plan.  But  an  aide- 
de-camp  of  General  Voirot  gave  notice 
to  the  colonel  of  the  regiment,  who,  going 
to  the  barracks,  found  the  prince  and 
his  plotters  reasoning  with  the  soldiers, 
and  trying  to  gain  them  over.  The  colonel 
was  prompt ;  he  at  once  closed  the  gates, 
and  trapped  the  whole  party.  General 
Voirot  then,  having  released  the  prefect, 
came  down  from  the  citadel,  and  carried 
the  prince  and  his  accomplices  straight  to 
prison.  The  minor  conspirators  were  tried 
and  punished,  but  the  arch  plotter,  treated 
in  a  generous  and  somewhat  contemptu- 
ous way  by  Louis  Philippe,  was  packed 
off  from  L' Orient  to  the  United  States, 
on  the  21st  of  November,  in  a  French 
frigate.  Singularly  enough,  a  similar  at- 
tempt was  made  at  Vendome  on  the  very 
same  day  by  a  hussar  sergeant,  who  wished 
to  proclaim  the  rights  of  man,  arm  the 
pioneers,  and  march  on  Tours.  He 
shot  a  brigadier  who  tried  to  arrest  him, 
and  then  gave  himself  up.  He  was  con- 
demned to  death. 

The  choicest  promenades  of  Strasbourg 
are  beyond  the  enceinte.  The  two  finest  are 
called  the  Contades  and  the  Robertsau. 
The  latter  is  composed  of  huge  lawns,  in- 
tersected by  walks  designed  by  Le  Notre, 
Louis  the  Fourteenth's  great  gardener,  of 
a  splendid  orangery  (twelve  hundred  trees), 
where  the  Empress  Josephine  lodged  in 
1806  and  1809,  of  an  English  garden,  a 
suspension  bridge  that  leads  to  the  Isle  of 
Wacken,  and  of  a  smiling  and  coquettish 
village. 

The  two  great  celebrities  of  Strasbourg, 
besides  the  immortal  but  unknown  dis- 
coverer of  the  pate,  are  Kleber,  Napoleon's 
general,  and  Guttenberg,  the  supposed  dis- 
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coverer  of  printing.  A  monument  to  Kleber 
stands  in  the  centre  of  the  square  named 
after  him,  and  is  raised  over  the  hero's 
body,  originally  interred  in  the  minster. 
This  brave  man,  who,  after  many  victories 
in  Egypt,  was  assassinated  by  an  Arab 
fanatic  under  a  tree  still  shown  in  a  garden 
at  Cairo,  was  much  esteemed  by  Napoleon. 
"  Kleber  sometimes  sleeps,"  he  said;  "but 
when  he  awakes  it  is  the  awaking  of  the 
lion."  There  was  a  little  of  the  German 
unreadiness  and  phlegm  about  this  brave 
Alsacian  until  battle  roused  him.  He  was 
never  seen  at  his  best  but  when  under  fire. 

Guttenberg,  who  practised  printing  as 
early  as  1436  at  Strasbourg,  perfected  his 
invention  at  Mayence.  His  assistant,  Peter 
Schoffer,  who  made  metal  letters  with 
even  greater  success  than  his  master,  was  a 
native  of  Strasbourg.  The  statue  of  Gutten- 
berg, in  the  herb  market,  now  called  the 
Place  Guttenberg,  was  modelled  by  David. 

But  the  wonder  and  delight  of  Strasbourg 
is  the  cathedral — one  of  the  masterpieces  of 
Gothic  architecture.  Founded  by  Clovis 
in  510,  reconstructed  by  Pepin  and  Charle- 
magne, destroyed  by  lightning  in  1007,  it 
was  rebuilt  in  1015  by  Erwin  de  Steinbach, 
and  finished  in  1413  by  Jean  Hultz,  of 
Cologne,  after  the  tower  had  been  four 
hundred  and  twenty- four  years  incomplete. 
According  to  tradition,  ten  thousand  work- 
men toiled  at  the  holy  work  for  the  good 
of  their  souls,  "  all  for  love,  and  nothing  for 
reward."  An  epitome  of  Gothic  art,  this 
cathedral  contains  specimens  of  every  style, 
from  the  Byzantine  upwards.  Heaven 
send  it  a  safe  deliverance  from  Prussian 
shot  and  shell ;  let  the  gunners  aim  wide 
of  that  noble,  heaven-piercing  spire,  which, 
according  to  the  best  guide-books,  rises 
four  hundred  and  sixty-eight  feet  above 
the  pavement — that  is  twenty  -  four  feet 
higher  than  the  great  Pyramid — and  sixty- 
four  feet  higher  than  St.  Paul's,  the  body 
of  the  church  itself  being  higher  than  the 
towers  of  York  Minster.  The  view  from 
this  network  of  stone  repays  the  giddiest 
person.  Beyond  the  dull  red  roofs,  and  the 
high-roofed  and  many  -  windowed  houses, 
spreads  the  whole  country  of  the  Rhine  and 
Black  Forest,  and  on  the  side  of  France 
you  see  those  Vosges  Mountains,  that  might 
have  been  held  against  the  world.  Hope 
describes  the  netting  of  detached  arcades 
and  pillars  over  the  west-end  of  the  cathedral 
to  be  like  a  veil  of  the  finest  cast  iron,  so 
sharp  and  bright  is  the  carving  of  the 
durable  stone;  while  Dr.  Whewell,  com- 
paring the  building  to  an  edifice  placed 
under  a  rich  open  casket  of  woven  stone, 


laments  the  sacrifice  of  distinctness  from 
the  multiplicity  and  intersection  of  the 
lines.  The  triple  portal  is  peculiarly  fine, 
and  is  in  itself  a  world  of  quaint  statues, 
and  bas-reliefs.  The  middle  arch  is  adorned 
with  no  less  than  fourteen  statues  of  the  Old 
Testament  prophets  ;  on  the  right  arch  are 
the  Ten  Virgins,  and  on  the  left  the  Virgins 
treading  under  foot  the  Seven  Capital  Sins. 
In  the  Revolution  these  carvings  were  de- 
stroyed, and  the  great  brass  doors  melted 
down  into  money,  but  they  have  been  re- 
stored with  a  most  reverential  care.  The 
choir  is  plain  and  simple  Romanesque,  but 
the  nave  is  the  choicest  early  decorated 
German  Gothic.  The  town's  special  trea- 
sures are  the  fine  stained  windows  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  recently  restored  (spare 
them,  gentle  gunners),  the  vast  marigold 
windows,  and  the  famous  astronomic  clock, 
one  of  the  wonders  of  Europe,  comprising 
a  perpetual  calendar,  a  planetarium  on  the 
Copernican  system,  and  shows  the  hour, 
the  day  of  the  week,  the  month  of  the  year. 
It  was  made  in  1571,  and,  after  standing 
still  for  fifty-six  years  (a  good  rest),  was 
repaired  in  1842  by  a  mechanician  of 
the  town.  This  part  of  the  cathedral  is 
supported  by  a  single  pillar  of  great 
symmetry,  and  above  the  Gothic  cornice 
appears  the  effigy  of  Erwin  de  Steinbach, 
the  architect  of  this  vast  building,  whose 
tombstone  was  discovered,  in  1855,  in  a 
humble  little  court  behind  the  chapel  of 
St.  John.  In  an  old  house  at  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  Minster  Platz  there  are 
preserved  some  curious  ancient  architectural 
drawings  belonging  to  the  cathedral. 

The  church  of  St.  Thomas  (Protestant) 
deserves  a  visit  for  its  fine  monument  of 
Marshal  Saxe,  which  cost  the  sculptor, 
Pigalle,  whom  Louis  the  Fifteenth  em- 
ployed, twenty-five  years'  labour.  It  re- 
presents the  old  warrior  descending  to 
the  grave.  France,  a  female  figure, 
tries  in  vain  to  deter  him,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  repel  Death.  Theatrical, 
say  the  critics,  and  French,  but  the  ex- 
pression of  affection  and  anxiety  in  the 
woman's  face  is  very  tender  and  touching. 
This  monument  would  have  been  destroyed 
by  the  revolutionary  iconoclasts,  had  not 
a  Strasbourg  man  named  Mangelschott, 
when  the  church  was  turned  into  a  straw 
warehouse,  covered  it  up  with  bundles  of 
hay.  They  also  show  in  this  church  the 
mummies,  curiously  preserved,  of  a  Count 
of  Nassau  Searwerden  and  his  daughter. 

The  Jews  of  Strasbourg  have  now  a 
splendid  synagogue.  In  the  middle  ages 
they  went  tlmmgh  much  here.  In  1348 
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there  was  a  wholesale  holocaust  of  these 
poor  wanderers,  for  two  thousand  of  them, 
suspected  by  the  ignorant  citizens  of  poison- 
ing wells  and  fountains,  were  burned  in 
the  Brand  Gasse,  where  the  Prefecture  now 
stands.  Rage  and  fear  had  seized  the 
people,  and  no  Jew  was  henceforward 
allowed  to  sleep  within  the  walls.  Every 
evening,  at  the  signal  of  a  horn  blown  on 
the  minster  tower,  the  detested  people 
were  compelled  to  depart  to  their  houses 
in  the  suburbs.  The  new  church  con- 
tains fragments  of  a  Dance  of  Death,  that 
grim  allegory  carried  at  last  to  a  climax 
by  Holbein. 

The  Academy,  originally  a  Protestant 
school,  formed  in  1532,  and  made  a  uni- 
versity in  1621,  was  suppressed  at  the 
Revolution.  Here  the  good  Oberlin  and 
Schopflein  and  Schweighauser,  and  last, 
but  not  least  of  all,  Goethe,  studied. 
Goethe  took  his  doctor's  degree  here  in 
1772.  The  Museum  of  Natural  History  is 
rich  in  Alsacian  fossils,  especially  those  of 
red  marl  and  trias,  and  the  fossil  plants 
found  at  Sultz-les-Bains  and  Mulhausen. 
The  botanical  collection  includes  a  section 
of  the  trunk  of  a  silver  fir  from  the  Hoch- 
wald,  near  Bair;  its  diameter  was  eight 
feet,  its  height  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

The  public  library,  near  the  new  church, 
contains  one  hundred  thousand  volumes 
(be  merciful  to  these  treasures,  too,  O 
amiable  artillerymen  !)  Among  the  price- 
less curiosities  are  the  Landsberg  Missal, 
or  Garden  of  Delights ;  it  is  full  of  early 
Byzantine  miniatures,  circa  1180,  and  be- 
longed to  Herrade,  Abbess  of  Stohenberg. 
Among  the  early  printed  books  are  Cicero, 
by  Faust,  1465,  a  Strasbourg  Bible,  by 
Eggesteur,  1446,  and  a  Mentchin  Bible, 
printed  at  the  same  place  in  the  same  year. 
In  the  two  halls  are  stored  some  Roman 
antiquities  found  in  Alsace,  the  old  town 
standard  of  Strasbourg,  a  statue  of  Rudolph 
of  Hapsburg,  and  some  painted  glass  from 
Molsteins.  The  hope  that  all  these  treasures 
may  escape  the  chances  of  war  will  not  be 
confined  to  students  alone. 


DAINTY  BREAD. 


WHO  first  invented  muffins,  and  who 
gave  them  that  name  ?  There  is  no  sub- 
ject so  trifling  that  men  need  despair  of 
getting  something  curious  out  of  it  in  the 
way  of  information,  if  they  only  seriously 
set  themselves  to  work.  No  sooner  was 
the  above  question  submitted  to  Notes  and 


Queries,  than  many  little  boxes  of  know- 
ledge were  opened  to  aid  in  a  response. 
If  we  find  that  muffin  is  not  in  the  early 
editions  of  Johnson's  Dictionary,  there  is  a 
sort  of  negative  evidence  which  may  in- 
duce us  to  search  further.  Technologi- 
cally, speaking,  an  English  muffin  is  made 
of  flour,  yeast,  salt,  and  water,  without  any 
sugary  or  buttery  addition ;  separate  por- 
tions of  the  dough  made  with  these  ingre- 
dients are  allowed  to  rise,  or  ferment,  and 
are  baked  on  a  heated  iron  plate,  being 
turned  to  allow  each  surface  a  fair  share 
of  heat.  A  muffin  is,  therefore,  a  small  loaf 
of  leavened  bread,  dainty  or  fancy  bread, 
although  we  do  not  call  it  such.  Now,  in 
every  corner  of  the  civilised  world  cakes  or 
flat  loaves  of  some  such  character  are  to  be 
met  with  ;  therefore,  the  first  origin  of  the 
thing  itself  is  hopeless  to  search  for. 
Given,  the  meal,  the  water,  and  the  hot  iron 
plate,  and  you  make  your  cake  in  number- 
less ways — by  varying  the  kind  of  corn,  by 
using  or  omitting  yeast,  and  by  adding  any 
among  a  multitude  of  other  ingredients. 
One  form  of  Scotch  scon  or  scone,  we  are 
told,  is  made  of  oat  grains  steeped  in  water 
till  they  ferment,  then  boiled  to  a  paste,  and 
then  poured  on  a  griddle  to  bake.  In  Hol- 
land there  is  a  kind  of  cake  sold  at  booths 
in  fair-time,  made  of  flour  and  water,  fer- 
mented for  three  hours,  poured  on  heated 
tongs  grooved  with  deep  furrows,  clasped  in 
the  tongs,  and  kept  a  short  time  until  baked ; 
they  come  out  shaped  something  like  the 
portcullis  of  an  ancient  castle,  and  are  eaten 
with  sugar  or  honey.  Our  method  of 
cutting  open  muffins,  toasting  and  butter- 
ing them,  is  not  everywhere  orthodox ;  in 
America  they  are  eaten  hot  from  the  oven, 
without  toasting  or  buttering. 

Mr.  Urquhart,  when  travelling  in  Mo- 
rocco about  twenty  years  ago,  was  sur- 
prised to  find  something  very  like  our 
familiar  muffin,  and  even  the  familiar 
muffin-bell.  ' '  The  day  we  landed  at  Kabat," 
said  Mr.  Urquhart,  "  we  heard  a  little 
tinkling  bell  through  the  street,  just  like 
the  four  o'clock  muffin-bell  in  London.  One 
of  the  party  asked  if  it  was  tea-time  among 
the  Moors  ;  and  the  others  laughed,  think- 
ing it  a  good  joke.  There  was  no  joke  in 
the  case.  These  cockney  cakes  are  just  as 
common  there  as  within  the  sound  of  Bow 
bells ;  they  were  served  for  breakfast  in 
Barbary  when  Queen  Elizabeth's  maids  of 
honour  had  for  theirs  beefsteaks  and  ale, 
or  herring  and  bread -and -cheese.  They 
are  a  little  larger  than  those  in  London, 
and  exactly  the  picklets  of  the  midland 
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counties."  But  the  muffin  of  those  parts 
is  more  savoury  than  ours ;  it  is  immersed 
in  butter  (by  the  Moors),  or  in  oil  (by  the 
Jews),  and  then  dipped  in  honey — we  pre- 
sume after  the  baking. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  name,  one  theory 
is  that  mou-pain,  soft  bread  in  old  French, 
has  become  gradually  changed  to  muffin. 
But  Mr.  Urquhart  would  not  accept  so 
simple  an  explanation  as  this.  He  went 
back  to  very  ancient  days  indeed,  and 
found  that  Athenaeus  made  mention  of  the 
Phoenician  maphula,  a  kind  of  cake  baked 
on  a  hearth  or  griddle ;  from  whence 
come  other  derivatives,  somewhat  in  this 
order :  Muphula,  mufula,  mufun,  muffin. 
Then  there  were  munphius  and  the  He- 
brew moph,  both  brought  into  requisition. 
Moreover,  Mr.  Urquhart  ranged  over  the 
whole  scope  of  the  ancient  world,  and  of 
oriental  countries  in  modern  times,  in 
search  of  cakes  that  could  with  any  degree 
of  reasonableness  be  compared  with  muffins. 
He  met  with  the  sfen,  the  lackmar,  the 
lackmaringof,  the  diebroddapson,  the  gassi 
cadaef,  the  del  cadaef,.  the  youfka,  the 
kuladj,  the  khebes,  and  the  neidah;  and 
he  discoursed  about  them  all  in  a  manner 
that  would  gratify  any  muffin-man  of  in- 
quiring mind. 

The  crumpet,  as  the  slim  and  slender 
sister  of  the  muffin,  is  always  associated 
with  it  by  the  bakers  and  dealers ;  though 
differing  somewhat  in  character,  seeing 
that,  while  muffins  are  made  of  dough, 
crumpets  are  made  of  batter.  The  batter 
consists  of  fine  flour,  yeast,  and  milk,  or 
(in  inferior  kinds)  water ;  it  is  poured  into 
a  shallow,  circular,  heated  iron  pan  of  suit- 
able dimensions,  and  baked.  Ask  your 
doctor  whether  you  may  eat  much  of  this 
luxury,  especially  if  saturated  with  butter ; 
you  will  not  have  to  wait  long  for  an  answer. 
Some  authorities  opine  that  crumpet  comes 
from  the  French  crumpate,  a  paste  made  of 
fine  flour,  slightly  baked  ;  and  that  the 
first  syllable,  crum,  may  possibly  have 
something  to  do  with  the  crinkled  or 
crimped  appearance  of  the  surface.  Indeed, 
crum  is  nearly  the  form  of  an  Anglo-Saxon 
word  for  crinkled.  The  Spaniards  have 
crumpets,  but  call  them  by  a  very  different 
name,  bonuelos. 

Who  first  made  pancakes,  and  what  is 
the  pancake-bell  ?  Here  is  another  dainty 
bread  question,  which  leads  up  to  results 
quite  as  curious  as  those  relating  to  muffins. 
An  English  pancake,  in  our  own  day,  is 
known  to  most  of  us.  It  is  not  bread,  in 
our  estimation;  it  partakes  rather  of  the 


nature  of  pastry;  it  is  not  considered  correct 
at  breakfast  or  tea,  but  quite  so  at  dinner. 
Some  say  that  the  first  pancakes  were  made 
before  the  invention  of  ovens,  and  that  they 
simply  belong  to  the  general  family  .of  flat 
cakes,  baked  on  hot  iron  plates,  or  in  iron 
shallow  pans.  Very  nearly  five  hundred 
years  ago,  there  were  pancakes  made  in 
England  -under  the  name  of  comadores, 
which  must  have  been  toothsome  and 
tempting;  the  flour  was  mixed  with  figs, 
raisins,  and  wine,  and  the  cakes  were  fried 
in  oil. 

But  the  speciality  of  pancakes   is   the 
Shrove  Tuesday    celebration  ;    and,    more 
special  still,   the  ringing  of  the  pancake- 
bell  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  of 
that  day.     There  is  a  meaning  here,   no 
doubt,  if  we  could  only  fathom  it.     Two 
centuries  and  a  half  ago,  or  thereabouts, 
there  was  a  quaint  writer  known  as  Taylor 
the  Water-poet,  who  had  his  little  biting 
satire  against  everything   and   everybody. 
Pancakes,  as  well  as  pancake  makers  and 
eaters,  came  in  for  a  share  of  his  notice. 
He  says  that  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  "  when 
the  clock  strikes   eleven,    which    (by  the 
help  of   a  knavish   sexton)    is  commonly 
before  nine,  there  is  a  bell  rung  called  the 
pancake-bell,    the    sound  whereof  makes 
thousands  of  people  distracted,    and  for- 
getful  either   of    manners    or    humanity. 
Then  there  is  a  thing  called  wheaten  flour, 
which   the   cooks  do  mingle  with  water, 
eggs,    spice,    and   other   tragical,    magical 
enchantments ;  and  then  they  put  it  by  little 
and  little  into  a  frying-pan  of  boiling  suet, 
where  it  makes  a  confused  dinned  hissing 
(like  the  Lernean  snakes  in  the  reeds  of 
Acheron),  until  at  last,  by  the  skill  of  the 
cook,  it  is  transformed  into  the  form  of  a 
slip-jack,   called  a  pancake,  which  ominous 
incantation  the  ignorant  people  do  devour 
most  greedily."     Certainly  the  people  did, 
and  do,  devour  the  pancakes  willingly,  if 
not  greedily ;  but  they  by  no  means  regard 
them   as   ominous    incantations.       Eleven 
o'clock,  too,  has  still  something  to  do  with 
this  matter.     In  many  parts  of  the  centre 
and  north  of  England,  the  church-bell  rings 
out  at  eleven  o'clock  on   Shrove  Tuesday. 
Such  was  the  case  at  Doncaster  old  church, 
before  it  was  burned  in  1853,  and  such  may 
possibly  be  the  case  in  the  new  church. 
In  all  these  instances  it  is  called  the  pan- 
cake-bell ;    in  some   towns  it  rings  in   a 
holiday  for  the  apprentices,  in  others  for 
inhabitants  generally.     There  is  one  parish 
in  the   north   where   all  the  apprentices 
whose  indentures   have  recently  expired 
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assemble  in  the  belfry  steeple,  and  in  turn 
ring  the  bell :  the  sexton  receiving  a  small 
fee  from  each  lad ;  and  at  the  sound  of 
the  bell,  all  the  housewives  in  the  parish 
begin  to  fry  pancakes.  There  are  schools  in 
which  the  master,  at  eleven  o'clock  on  the 
eventful  morning,  will  say  to  the  youngsters, 
"  Now,  boys,  the  pancake-bell  is  ringing  ; 
go  home  and  help  your  mothers  to  make 
the  pancakes."  Nay,  even  at  the  dignified 
Westminster  School,  there  is  a  pancake 
ceremonial  on  this  day.  At  eleven  o'clock 
on  Shrove  Tuesday,  we  are  told,  one  of  the 
vergers  of  the  Abbey  goes  into  the  school 
kitchen,  and  presently  emerges  with  the 
head-cook,  the  latter  carrying  a  thick  sub- 
stantial pancake  in  a  frying-pan.  Entering 
the  schoolroom,  the  verger  announces  "The 
cook!"  Studies  are  suspended,  and  all 
eyes  are  turned  upon  the  cook,  conspicuous 
by  his  white  apron,  jacket,  and  cap.  Ad- 
vancing to  the  centre  of  the  room,  he  ap- 
proaches the  elevated  bar  which  separates 
the  upper  school  from  the  lower.  Twirling 
the  frying-pan  dexterously  round,  he  aims 
to  throw  the  pancake  over  the  bar ;  if  he 
fails,  the  boys  pelt  him  with  books ;  if  he 
succeeds,  he  obtains  two  guineas  from  the 
Abbey  funds — therefore  he  makes  a  point 
of  succeeding.  Then  comes  a  struggle. 
If  the  pancake  is  broken  into  fragments 
during  the  scramble  for  it,  no  reward 
ensues ;  but  if  one  boy  can  carry  it  off 
safely  to  the  deanery,  the  dean  gives  him 
a  guinea.  We  may  safely  surmise  that  the 
pancake  is  purposely  made  thick,  tough, 
and  strong,  to  bear  this  strange  ordeal. 

But  how  about  the  origin  of  all  this  ? 
There  is  a  popular  theory  in  Mansfield 
and  Sherwood  Forest,  connecting  the  pan- 
cakes with  the  old  days  when  the  Danes 
ravaged  that  part  of  England.  When  the 
Danes  reached  the  town  or  village  of 
Linby,  all  the  Saxon  men  of  the  neigh- 
bouring villages  ran  off  into  the  forest,  and 
the  Danes  took  the  Saxon  women  to  keep 
house  for  them.  The  women,  by  secret 
agreement  with  their  countrymen,  under- 
took to  murder  their  Danish  tyrants  on 
the  ensuing  Ash  Wednesday.  Every  wo- 
man who  agreed  to  do  this  was  to  bake  a 
pancake  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  as  a  kind  of 
pledge  to  fulfil  her  vow.  Everything  took 
place  accordingly  :  the  pancakes  were  made 
on  the  Tuesday,  and  the  Danish  tyrants 
put  to  death  on  the  Wednesday.  A.  very 
good  story  this,  from  a  Saxon  point  of 
view;  but  there  is  another,  much  more 
cogent  and  reasonable.  In  the  old  Church 
days,  when  the  Lenten  fast  was  a  serious 


matter,  the  church-bell  summoned  the 
people  to  shrove,  shrift,  or  confession  on 
the  day  before  Ash  Wednesday,  as  a  pre- 
parative to  Lent.  And  either  the  same  bell, 
or  another  ringing  on  the  same  day,  set 
the  housewives  busily  to  work,  to  use  up 
all  the  dripping,  lard,  and  grease  in  the 
house ;  pancakes  were  made  in  store,  and 
a  jollification  ensued,  to  mark  the  transi- 
tion from  feasting  to  fasting.  Such,  it 
seems,  was  the  origin  of  the  pancake-bell. 

And  who  invented  hot  cross  buns  ? 
Here  is  another  query,  another  crotchet, 
relating  to  dainty  bread.  Cotgrave,  one  of 
our  old  lexicographers,  spoke  of  "  a  kind  of 
hard-crusted  bread,  whose  loaves  doe  some- 
what resemble  the  Dutch  bunnes  of  our 
Rheaish  wine- house."  Now  this  is  a  note- 
worthy point ;  for  the  hard-crusted  bread, 
taken  with  wine,  more  resembles  wine 
biscuits  or  wine  rusks  than  our  soft  buns. 
There  are  Scotch  buns,  made  and  eaten 
chiefly  at  Christmas,  with  a  very  hard 
crust,  something  like  those  apparently  here 
adverted  to  ;  a  soft  English  bun  would  be 
rather  called  a  cookie,  or  cooky,  in  the 
north.  Some  buns,  containing  coriander 
seeds,  and  eaten  with  honey,  resemble 
(though  larger)  the  altar  bread  used  in 
some  countries  in  former  ages. 

The  hot  cross  bun,  however,  is  admittedly 
associated  with  the  most  solemn  day  in  the 
Church  calendar.  There  was  at  one  time 
a  superstition  that  bread  baked  on  Good 
Friday  possessed  special  virtues;  some  of 
it  was  kept  all  through  the  year,  under 
a  belief  that  a  few  gratings  of  it  in  water 
would  be  a  remedy  for  many  bodily 
diseases.  In  England,  as  we  all  know 
(but  not  in  Scotland),  the  purchase  of 
buns  hot  from  the  oven  is  one  of  the  re- 
cognised modes  of  observing  Good  Friday. 
The  bun  is  somewhat  spicy  inside,  and  has 
a  sugary  glaze  on  the  top,  with  a  cross 
marked  or  stamped  thereon.  Whether  it 
is  eaten  hot  or  cold,  with  butter  or  with- 
out, toasted  or  untoasted,  each  family 
decides  according  to  circumstances ;  but 
the  itinerant  vendors  (not  so  numerous 
now  as  of  yore)  all  have  pretty  much  the 
same  cry.  Who  these  vendors  are,  whence 
they  come,  and  what  is  their  occupation 
on  the  other  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  days  of  the  year,  are  questions  left 
somewhat  in  mystery ;  for  the  people  are 
evidently  not  all  connected  with  the 
baking  trade.  That  the  buns  are  all  hot, 
that  they  are  crossed,  that  they  are  "  one 
a  penny,  two  a  penny,"  are  facts  asserted 
in  a  very  determined  and  unanimous  way 
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by  the  vendors.  And  herein  is  suggested 
a  speculation — why  are  hot  cross  buns 
always  the  same  price  ?  Do  we  get  an 
advantage  when  flour  is  cheap  in  the 
market ;  and  if  not,  why  not  ?  Do  Tom, 
and  Dick,  and  Lizzy,  and  Carry,  when 
they  assemble  round  the  breakfast-table 
on  hot  cross  bun  day,  and  look  out  for 
their  due  share  of  these  luxuries,  do  they 
observe  that  the  buns  are  bigger  in  some 
years  than  others,  as  they  ought  to  be 
when  the  four-pound  loaf  sells  for  sixpence 
instead  of  eightpence  or  ninepence  ?  Alas, 
we  fear  that  the  conventional  size  of  the 
hot  cross  bun,  like  that  of  the  muffin  or 
the  crumpet,  is  calculated  on  the  basis  of 
a  dear  year  in  Mark-lane ;  and  that  the 
makers  quite  forget  to  give  the  public  the 
benefit  of  any  lowering  in  the  price  of 
wheat.  And  the  pastrycooks  are  equally 
sinners  in  this  way ;  a  penny  bun  is  a 
penny  bun,  always  the  same  size  at  the 
same  shop,  whether  prices  be  high  or  low. 
And  so  of  all  the  pleasant  buns  and  cakes. 
Bath  and  Banbury,  Shrewsbury  and  York- 
shire, breakfast  and  wedding,  currant  and 
Savoy,  sponge  and  seed,  pound  and  rout, 
school  and  Twelfth  Night :  and  all  the 
biscuits  —  captains',  Abernethy,  seedy, 
Brighton,  buttered,  Naples,  rout,  picnic, 
wine,  cracknel — do  we  get  our  due  penny- 
worth when  flour  is  cheap  ? 

Early  in  the  present  century,  there  were 
two  noted  bun-houses  at  Chelsea,  to  which 
the  young  folk  of  middle  -  class  families 
were  wont  to  take  a  ramble  across  the 
fields,  long  since  occupied  by  labyrinths  of 
stucco-fronted  houses.  The  visitors  sat  on 
seats  under  shady  awnings  in  front  of  the 
houses,  and  there  enjoyed  the  delicacy  of 
Chelsea  buns.  Each  house,  of  course, 
claimed  to  be  better  than  the  other ;  the 
one  as  the  Chelsea  Bun-house ;  the  other 
as  the  real  old  original  Chelsea  Bun- 
house.  Most  probably  they  were  as  nearly 
on  a  level  in  merit  as  the  numerous  Johana 
Maria  Farinas  at  Cologne. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  hot 
cross  bun,  the  Good  Friday  bun,  had  a  re- 
ligious origin.  In  very  remote  Greek  days, 
sacred  cross-bread,  called  Bow,  was  offered 
up  to  the  heathen  deities  as  a  sacerdotal 
ceremony  ;  the  bread  was  made  of  fine  flour 
and  honey.  If  this  be  so,  then  bun  has  a 
very  classical  origin  indeed,  in  being  de- 
rived from  Bow.  This  Bow  came  from  Bovs, 
ox  or  cattle ;  and  the  name  was  applied  to 
the  cake  or  bun  because  a  representation  of 
two  horns  was  stamped  upon  it.  The  bun 
was  usually  purchased  by  the  worshippers 


at  the  entrance  of  the  temple,  taken  in  by 
them,  and  eaten  during  the  sacrificial  cere- 
monies. In  times  somewhat  later,  but 
still  ancient,  a  cross  was  substituted  for 
the  bull- horns  on  the  bun ;  and  we  are 
told :  "  At  Herculaneum  were  found  two 
small  loaves  about  five  inches  in  diameter, 
marked  with  a  cross,  within  which  were 
four  other  lines.  Sometimes  the  bread 
had  only  four  lines  altogether,  and  then 
it  was  called  quadra.  The  bread  had 
rarely  any  other  mark  than  a  cross, 
which  was  on  purpose  to  divide  and  eat  it 
more  easily.  Similar  loaves  were  disco- 
vered in  a  bakehouse  at  Pompeii."  When 
the  Christian  Church  gradually  supplanted 
heathen  usages,  buns  were  retained ;  they 
were  made  from  the  same  dough  as  the  host 
or  consecrated  wafer,  but  were  not  them- 
selves consecrated;  they  were  distributed  by 
the  priest  to  the  people  after  mass,  justbefore 
dismissal.  Less  solemn  than  the  wafer  or 
host,  they  had  still  a  sacrificial  character 
about  them :  the  cross  marked  on  each 
bun  having  a  new  symbolic  meaning  im- 
parted to  it.  And  so,  by  an  intelligible 
process,  they  became  specially  associated 
with  one  particular  day  in  the  year.  And 
now  we  eat  the  buns,  hot  and  spicy,  once  a 
year,  without  thinking  of  Greeks  or  Jews 
or  Romans,  of  Bow  or  ox  horns  or  temples. 
There  is  still  to  be  seen,  in  some  of  our 
peasants'  houses,  a  bun  which  hangs  from 
the  ceiling  from  one  Good  Friday  to  the 
next ;  it  is  regarded  as  a  preservative 
against  evils. 

Whether  Sally  Lunn  still  makes  tea- 
cakes,  we  do  not  know ;  but  such  cakes 
are  certainly  among  the  kinds  of  dainty 
bread  which  have  a  curious  history,  if  we 
only  choose  to  ferret  it  out.  And  so  are  hot 
rolls,  those  stuffy,  puffy  aids  to  indigestion. 

WHITHER? 

ALL  spangled  are  the  beech  trees,  with  motes  of  autumn. 

gold, 
And  'neath  their  spreading  red  leaves  is  many  a  love-tale 

told: 
O'erclouds  the  sky  with  shadow,  the  thunder  showers 

fall, 
And  fade  away  the  sunbeams — away  beyond  recal. 

The  babbling  brook  o'er-ripples  the  pebbles  smooth 

and  white, 

The  water-lilies  quiver,  and  tremble  in  the  light : 
Arise  the  wind  and  tempest,  from  whence  we  may  not 

know, 
The  brook  becomes  a  torrent,  away  the  lilies  flow ! 

The  prisoned  lark  is  straining  his  little  throat  to  raise 
The  song  that  once  on  green  turf  he  sang  to  Heaven's 

praise : 

His  shrill  sweet  notes  ascending,  in  melody  uprise, 
He-echoing  till  their  music  is  lost  amid  the  skies. 
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Ah !     Whither  go  the  gold  motes,  and  where  the  lilies 

white, 

Borne  onward  by  the  torrent,  resistless  from  our  sight  ? 
And  whither  goes  the  brooklet,  and  where  the  birdie's 

lay 
Is  it  unto  that  Hereafter,  whither  all  must  pass  away  ? 


PARENTAL  RIGHTS. 

SCENE. — A  court,  leading  out  of  another 
court  which  communicates  indirectly  with 
Drury-lane.  Enter  little  girl  carrying  a 
baby.  To  her  enter  second  little  girl, 
much  bedabbled  with  mud,  and  generally 
disordered,  as  though  newly  returned  from 
some  unauthorised  expedition. 

First  little  girl :  "  Ah,  your  mother's 
looking  after  you  everywhere.  She's  in 
such  a  way.  Wherever  have  you  been  ?" 

Second  little  girl  (crying)  :  "  Only  along 
with  all  the  others  in  the  Lane." 

First  little  girl :  "  Ah,  well,  when  your 
mother  gets  hold  of  you  she  says  she'll 
skin  you." 

Exit  second  little  girl,  sobbing,  to  her 
fate. 

The  above  scene  is  one  among  many 
others  of  a  like  sort  which  the  writer  has 
witnessed,  and  by  which  the  peculiar  nature 
of  the  relation  between  mother  and  child, 
as  developed  among  certain  classes  of 
society,  is  plainly  set  forth.  Such  scenes 
are  unhappily  far  from  uncommon.  Any 
one  who  is  in  the  habit  of  passing  through 
the  low  neighbourhoods  of  London,  will 
meet  every  day  with  continually  recurring 
instances  of  the  most  cruel  neglect  and  ill- 
usage  of  children  by  their  mothers.  It  is  a 
dreadful  thought,  but  it  is  true,  neverthe- 
less, that  to  many  children's  ears  that  word 
mother — soft  and  sweet-sounding  to  most 
of  us — must  simply  be  a  word  of  terror, 
embodying  an  idea  of  the  most  repulsive 
and  alarming  kind.  There  are  many  of 
these  "  mothers"  who  never  seem  to  say 
a  kind  or  pleasant  word  to  their  children 
from  one  year's  end  to  another.  Objurga- 
tions, scoldings,  threats  alone  come  from 
those  maternal  lips. 

Nor  is  mere  neglect  and  simple  savagery 
all  that  these  poor  little  ones  have  to  endure. 
They  suffer  from  a  certain  complication  and 
compound  interest,  so  to  speak,  of  ill-usage. 
Thus,  the  child  is  neglected  and  allowed  to 
run  wild,  and  to  get  into  all  sorts  of  scrapes 
by  the  mother.  This  the  father  discovers 
and  fiercely  resents.  The  mother,  enraged 
at  such  resentment,  transfers  it  to  the  un- 
happy infant.  "  Why  don't  you  look  after 
that  child  ?"  says  the  father,  coming  in 
cross  from  his  work,  and  having  just  seen 


the  infant  in  question  wallowing  in  the 
gutter,  and  covered  with  dirt  as  with  a 
garment.  This  is  a  commencement  of  hos- 
tilities, like  the  first  gun  fired  in  an  en- 
gagement: It  is  responded  to  fiercely,  and 
it  is  not  long  before  hard  words  lead  to 
harder  blows.  Of  course  the  mother  wreaks 
her  vengeance  for  all  upon  the  unhappy 
child,  which,  after  all,  has  only  been  follow- 
ing its  natural  instincts  in  making  mud- 
pies  in  the  gutter. 

"Sarah  Jane,"  screams  Alma  Mater, 
standing  at  the  entrance  of  the  court  in 
which  home  (!)  is  situated,  with  arms- 
akimbo,  with  a  black  eye  recently  ac- 
quired, hideous,  vindictive,  terrible.  "  Just 
you  come  here,  you  little  devil." 

Now,  is  any  good  purpose  in  this  world 
fulfilled  by  the  leaving  of  this  mother  and1 
this  child  together  ?  I  know  that  the  in- 
quiry has  a  startling  sound,  but  still  I  can- 
not help  asking,  would  it  be  detrimental  to 
any  human  creature  under  the  sun  if  these 
two  were  separated  ?  Do  they  benefit 
each  other  in  any  possible  way  ?  Is  the 
bringing-up  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  that 
little  one  a  bringing-up  that  can  by  possi- 
bility conduce  to  good  ?  Is  it  not  almost 
certain  that  a  child  growing  up  in  the 
midst  of  such  scenes  will  in  time  come 
to  be  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  them,  and 
will,  as  soon  as  she  is  big  enough,  inflict  on 
others  the  same  brutality  of  which  she  her- 
self has  been  the  victim  ? 

It  is  perfectly  impossible  to  put  this  case- 
too  strongly.  As  I  write,  the  bad  work  is 
going  on  and  prospering.  The  poison  seeds 
are  being  sown,  and  the  deadly  growth 
which  follows  is  being  nurtured  and  culti- 
vated. In  a  thousand  homes — to  call  them 
so — children  are  being  reared  in  the  midst 
of  sights  which  children  should  not  see, 
and  of  sounds  which  children  should  not 
hear.  Not  one  of  those  softening  and  hu- 
manising influences  which  are  needed  for 
the  developing  of  the  good  and  the  re- 
pressing of  the  evil,  of  which  the  germs- 
exist  in  every  one  of  us,  are  brought  to 
bear  upon  these  little  foredoomed  wretches. 
And  we  allow  it.  We  let  these  human 
creatures  be  in  their  misery,  and  take  no- 
steps — or  none  that  are  adequate — to  raise 
them  out  of  it.  We  dread  a  deterioration 
in  our  breed  of  horses,  and  take  counsel  to 
avert  so  terrible  a  calamity,  and  we  let  our 
breed  of  men  sink  into  what  any  one  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  frequent  the  poorer 
quarters  of  our  town  will  own  to  be  a  very 
abyss  of  degradation. 

What  seems  to  be  needed  is  some  system, 
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arranged  on  a  more  extensive  scale  than 
any  at  present  in  operation,  for  the  rescu- 
ing of  children  who,  though  not  orphans  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  are  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  both  fatherless  and  mother- 
less; since  those  who  do  as  a  matter  of 
fact  bear  the  parental  relations  towards 
them  fail  in  all  the  duties  which  that  rela- 
tion should  imply.  Almost  all  the  under- 
takings for  the  benefit  of  destitute  children, 
at  present  in  existence,  are  organised  for 
the  exclusive  benefit  of  those  who  are 
orphans  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word, 
and  fail  to  supply  the  need  of  neglected 
children  whose  parents  are  still  living. 
Such  children,  however,  are  often  really 
worse  off  than  actual  orphans,  these  last 
having,  at  all  events,  a  chance  of  being 
placed  out  in  institutions,  where  they  are 
more  or  less  carefully  looked  after,  whilst 
the  others,  being  supposititiously  under  the 
care  of  their  parents,  are  left,  virtually,  with- 
out any  protection  or  succour  whatsoever. 
It  is  on  behalf  of  children  such  as  these — 
orphans  in  every  sense  of  the  word  except 
the  literal  one — that  appeal  is  here  made. 
Their  misery  is  extreme,  but  it  is  emi- 
nently capable  of  relief. 

It  is  not  even  necessary  to  visit  personally 
the  localities  where  these  things  go  on  in 
order  to  be  able  to  form  some  estimate 
of  the  unhappy  condition  of  the  "  gutter 
children,"  as  they  have  got  to  be  called,  of 
London.  Details  of  cruelty,  neglect,  and  ill- 
usage  inflicted  on  helpless  children  by  their 
parents,  are  to  be  met  with  in  almost  every 
newspaper  that  we  take  up.  In  a  recent 
number  of  the  Times  newspaper  a  case  is 
reported  which  is  a  fair  specimen  of  many 
others.  A  man  named  G.  Phillips  and  his 
wife,  says  the  report,  were  brought  up  for 
cruel  ill-usage  and  neglect  of  the  son  of 
the  male  prisoner.  The  boy  had  run  away 
from  home  to  the  house  of  a  neighbour, 
who  had  heard  him  crying  bitterly,  and 
shrieking,  "Oh,  don't  father— don't !" 
The  neighbour — a  woman. — found  the  boy 
with  his  face  and  ears  cut,  and  taking  him 
to  her  room,  asked  him  who  had  done  this. 
He  said  his  father.  He  was  so  hungry 
that  he  took  up  a  crust  which  was  lying  on 
the  window-sill,  and  began  to  gnaw  it. 
When  examined  by  the  surgeon,  the  child 
was  found  to  be  suffering  from  cutaneous 
disease,  was  covered  with  vermin,  and  partly 
demented.  He  had  several  wounds  on  the 
head,  caused  by  some  hard  instrument,  and 
"  round  the  arm  there  was  a  bruise  two 
inches  wide,  probably  caused  by  a  strap  or 
cord."  More  details  of  cruelty  folio w,  and 


the  case  is  brought  to  a  conclusion  thus  : 
"  The  same  man  had  been  charged  previ- 
ously with  neglect  of  another  child,  which 
was  found  lying  in  some  quicklime,  for  the 
sake  of  the  warmth." 

It  would  be  useless  to  sicken  the  reader 
with  more  cases  of  the  same  kind — cases 
of  children  sent  out  by  their  parents  to 
beg  or  steal,  and  cruelly  beaten  if  they 
came  back  empty-handed ;  of  others  tied 
up  like  wild  beasts,  and  neglected  till  their 
whole  bodies  were  a  mass  of  disease  and 
filth,  or  kept  in  such  a  condition  of  starva- 
tion that  they  were  glad  to  devour  garbage 
from  which  a  dog  would  turn  in  disgust. 
Such  things  go  on  among  us,  and,  un- 
speakably painful  as  it  is  to  face  such  facts, 
it  is  cruelty  to  ignore  them. 

One  curious  instance  of  unworthiness 
on  the  part  of  a  mother  to  have  charge  of 
her  child  came  to  light  the  other  day  at  the 
Clerkenwell  Police  Court,  and  may  pro- 
perly be  quoted  here.  A  woman  had  sold 
her  son  in  January  last  to  a  showman, 
who  agreed  to  pay  her  twelve  pounds  a 
year,  and  to  allow  the  boy  to  write  to  her 
once  a  month.  The  child  is  now  probably 
being  taken  about  the  country,  but  the 
mother  has  lost  all  trace  of  it  since  Not- 
tingham. Races.  It  certainly  seems  clear 
that  the  care  of  a  child  should  not  be  in- 
trusted to  one  who  sells  it  thus  to  the 
highest  bidder  as  if  it  were  a  slave. 

But  the  children  who  are  subjected  to 
these  extremes  of  misery  are  not  the  only 
members  of  our  yoxinger  population  who 
need  our  help.  There  is  besides  a  class — to 
all  appearance  rather  on  the  increase  than 
otherwise — of  what  may  be  called  vaga- 
bond children,  whose  existence  it  is  im- 
possible to  regard  with  any  feeling  except 
one  of  great  dissatisfaction.  As  one  passes 
along  the  streets — and  this  not  by  any 
means  exclusively  in  those  "  low  neigh- 
bourhoods" before  spoken  of — one  is  beset 
by  crowds  of  mere  children  holding  copies 
of  cheap  newspapers  or  boxes  of  fusees  in 
their  hands,  and  uttering  shrill  cries  of 
"  Echo,  sir?"  or  "Cigar-lights,  sir?"  Some- 
times half  a  dozen  little  creatures  will  thus 
clamour  for  custom  all  at  once,  all  thrusting 
their  wares  at  the  passers-by  at  the  same 
time. 

Now  it  would  surely  be  impossible  to  find 
any  person  possessed  of  an  average  allow- 
ance of  common  sense  who  would  have  the 
audacity  to  assert  that  these  mere  children 
may  be  allowed  to  "  pick  up  a  living"  thus 
about  the  streets  with  impunity.  To  enable 
a  human  creature  to  pass  through  life 
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creditably  to  himself  and  profitably  to 
others,  a  set  of  qualities  are  needed  which 
can  hardly  be  acquired  by  a  bringing-up 
of  this  sort.  Habits  of  industry  and  of 
systematic  application,  a  certain  amount  of 
self-control,  and  the  attainment  of  some 
degree  of  skill  in  doing  some  one  particular 
thing,  are  acquirements  without  which  it  is 
hardly  possible  for  any  one  in  any  sphere 
of  life  to  do  well,  and  these  are  hardly  to 
be  gained  by  selling  Echoes  and  cigar-lights 
about  the  streets,  or  by  turning  somersaults 
alongside  of  omnibuses.  That  such  a  great 
number  of  vagabond  children  should  be 
left  thus  to  follow  their  own  devices,  and 
to  find  their  way  by  all  sorts  of  crooked 
paths  to  the  workhouse  and  the  jail,  is  one 
of  the  weakest  of  the  many  weak  points  in 
our  London  civilisation. 

That  something — much  even — has  been 
done  already  towards  bettering  the  condi- 
tion of  the  neglected  children  of  London  is 
a  fact  which  must  by  no  means  be  lost 
sight  of.  We  have  ragged  schools,  reforma- 
tories, homes  for  destitute  boys,  training 
ships,  and  the  like,  and  lately  there  has 
been  organised,  under  the  auspices  of  a  lady 
whose  self-sacrificing  benevolence  will  bear 
comparison  with  that  of  any  one  of  those 
sisters  of  mercy  who  have  adorned  the  his- 
tory of  Christianity,  a  system  of  emigration 
as  applied  to  very  young  children,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  of  the  many 
good  works  which  this  age  has  originated. 
Miss  Rye  has  been  able  both  to  discern 
exactly  where  aid  was  wanted,  and  where 
her  interposition  could  be  of  the  greatest 
practical  value,  and  also  to  act  on  the  dis- 
covery. In  one  word,  she  has  been  privi- 
leged to  see  that  one  of  the  most  hopeful 
developments  of  philanthropy  is  the  ex- 
tension of  a  helping  hand  to  the  new  gene- 
ration, to  those  whose  path  in  life  is  yet 
nnchosen,  and  with  regard  to  whom  it  is 
still  a  question — of  what  unspeakable  im- 
portance to  them  and  to  us  ! — whether 
they  shall  go  right  or  wrong. 

Philanthropic  undertakings  may,  for  the 
most  part,  be  classed  under  two  denomina- 
tions, the  hopeful  and  the  hopeless.  To 
the  last  of  these  belong  those  good  works 
which  may  be  called  simply  palliative,  and 
from  which  little  permanent  result  can 
be  anticipated.  Under  this  classification 
must  be  placed  such  good  deeds  as  feed- 
ing the  hungry,  clothing  the  naked,  and 
giving  shelter  to  the  houseless,  all  forms 
of  parish  relief,  the  provision  of  cheap 
or  gratuitous  dinners,  the  establishment 
of  soup-kitchens,  and  the  like.  These  are 


acts  of  mercy  concerning  which  it  may 
be  said  that  it  is  necessary  they  should  be 
performed,  since  temporary  good  is  at  any 
rate  effected  by  them,  and  human  creatures 
kept  alive  and  relieved  from  sufferings  of 
the  acutest  kind.  For  the  most  part, 
however,  the  good  which  is  thus  effected  is 
only  temporary.  The  sufferers  who  were 
hungry,  and  cold,  and  houseless,  and  whom 
youhave  fed,  and  clothed,  and  sheltered,  will 
require  such  relief  again  after  the  lapse  of 
a  very  short  space  of  time.  The  satisfying 
of  the  wants  of  the  indigent  and  suffering 
in  this  way  is  something  Like  the  adminis- 
tration of  palliatives  in  cases  of  incurable 
disease.  It  is  the  best,  indeed  the  only 
thing  to  be  done,  but  it  can  lead  to  nothing. 

The  really  hopeful  and  encouraging 
among  philanthropic  undertakings  are  those 
by  which  not  only  is  some  good  object — 
as  the  relief  of  need — attained,  but  perma- 
nent good  done  as  well.  Among  these 
hopeful  developments  of  charity  are  to  be 
classed  all  those  enterprises  which  have  for 
their  object  the  reclaiming  of  a  human 
creature  from  a  bad  and  hopeless  career, 
and  then  giving  him  a  fresh  start  in  one 
that  is  hopeful.  All  enterprises  connected 
with  emigration,  all  schemes  by  which 
workmen  are  transferred  from  places  where 
they  are  not  wanted  to  places  where  they 
are,  belong  to  this  classification ;  and  those 
who  promote  them  will  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  feeling  that  they  are  engaging  in 
a  work  which  is  not  only  immediately,  but 
prospectively  good. 

But  of  all  the  hopeful  forms  of  philan- 
thropy in  which  it  is  possible  for  men  or 
women  to  engage,  those  which  have  for 
their  object  the  education  of  the  young  are 
immeasurably  the  most  promising.  There 
is,  if  we  begin  early  enough,  nothing  to 
undo  here.  In  that  other  development  of 
benevolence  just  spoken  of,  as  among  the 
more  hopeful  charitable  schemes  —  the 
rescuing,  namely,  of  grown-up  men  and 
women  from  want,  and  what  want  leads  to 
— there  is,  because  of  the  large  amount  of 
undoing  which  has  to  be  effected,  always 
much  that  is  discouraging.  Bad  habits 
have  to  be  conquered,  bad  principles  to  be 
unlearnt,  and  bad  influences  to  be  counter- 
acted, before  better  can  be  brought  to  bear. 
But  in  the  case  of  young  children  there  is 
no  necessity  for  such  previous  unlearning. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  practical  carry- 
ing out  of  any  measure  calculated  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  case  before  us  must 
always  be  attended  with  enormous  diffi- 
culty. It  is  useless,  and  worse  than  use- 
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less,  to  shut  our  eyes  to  this  fact,  or  to 
shrink  from,  facing  the  obstacles  which 
stand  in  the  way  of  any  scheme  for  im- 
proving the  condition  of  the  destitute  chil- 
dren of  London.  One  of  the  first  of  these 
obstacles  is  the  difficulty,  to  speak  plainly, 
of  getting  the  children  away  from  the 
father  and  mother,  who  are  obviously  un- 
worthy of  their  sacred  trust.  Yet  in  some 
instances  this  would  need  to  be  done.  In 
cases  where  it  could  be  proved  by  the  evi- 
dence of  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  of  the 
doctor,  of  the  police  authorities,  or  even  by 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  neighbours, 
that  the  parents  of  a  certain  child,  or  of 
certain  children,  were,  owing  to  drunken 
habits,  or  criminal  propensities,  or  any  other 
cause,  wholly  unfit,  and  likely  to  continue 
unfit,  to  hold  the  destinies  of  such  child 
or  children  in  their  hands,  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  desirable  to  deprive  them  for  a 
time  of  their  parental  rights  and  to  dis- 
parent  them — if  the  coinage  of  such  a  word 
may  be  allowed — just  in  the  same  way  as 
we  disfranchise  a  constituency  which  has 
proved  itself  unworthy  to  exercise  the  elec- 
toral rights  which  originally  belonged  to  it. 

It  is  better  to  acknowledge  at  once  that 
any  attempt  to  carry  out  a  proposal  of  this 
sort  would  be  met  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  disapproval.  We  should  hear 
that  we  were  outraging  nature ;  that  we 
were  attempting  to  dissolve  one  of  the  most 
sacred  ties  that  bind  human  beings  to- 
gether; that  the  proper  persons  to  bring 
up  a  child  are  that  child's  parents,  and  a 
great  deal  more  to  the  same  purpose.  The 
answer  to  all  this  is,  however,  very  simple. 
Undoubtedly  the  proper  persons  to  bring 
up  a  child  are  its  parents,  but  if  they  fail  to 
do  so — what  then  ?  The  proper  person  to 
live  with  a  wife  is  her  husband,  but  if  he 
ill-use  her  we  forbid  him  to  live  with 
her,  and  take  her  away  from  him  by  law. 
Why  should  not  the  same  dissolution  of  a 
tie  be  possible  between  parent  and  child  ? 
Why  should  not  the  man  who  ill-uses  his 
child  have  it  taken  from  him  ? 

But  it  is  not  necessary  that  a  separation 
so  complete  as  that  between  the  divorced 
husband  and  wife  should  be  effected  between 
the  parent  and  child  in  the  case  we  suppose. 
It  might  be  temporary  and  it  might  be 
conditional.  No  legal  enactment  would  or 
could  alter  the  fact  of  the  child  being  the 
son  or  daughter  of  its  parents.  All  that 
the  law  could  do  would  be  to  deprive  the 
parents  of  the  right  to  direct  or  influence 
the  bringing-up  of  their  offspring  in  cases 
where  it  could  be  distinctly  proved  that 


such  influence  was  only  likely  to  be  used 
for  the  worst  purposes. 

But  even  supposing  that  a  law  were 
enacted  which,  for  a  certain  time  and 
under  certain  circumstances,  would  eman- 
cipate the  child  from  the  misrule  of  a  cruel 
or  neglectful  parent,  we  should  still  not  be 
by  any  means  at  the  end  of  our  difficulties. 
To  relieve  bad  parents  altogether  of  the 
expense  and  trouble  of  bringing  up  their 
offspring  would  be  a  proceeding  fraught 
with  dangerous  consequences,  would  be 
releasing  this  particular  class  from  their 
responsibilty  in  an  undue  degree,  and 
in  some  sort  offering  a  premium  for  the 
encouragement  of  parental  neglect.  We 
should,  in  fact,  be  gradually  accustoming 
the  lowest  and  worst -con  ducted  classes 
among  us  to  expect  that  their  children 
should  be  brought  up  for  them  at  other 
people's  expense ;  a  state  of  things  which 
would  be  highly  agreeable  to  this  particular 
section  of  society,  no  doubt. 

Of  course,  the  simplest  way  of  solving 
this  difficult  question  would  be  to  establish 
some  system  of  taxation  by  which  the 
parent  whom,  because  of  his  unfitness  to 
discharge  the  parental  duties,  you  would 
deprive  of  all  control  over  his  child,  would 
still  be  compelled  to  pay  for  its  support. 
But  it  would  be  necessary  that  only  a 
very  small  sum  should  be  exacted  for  such 
a  purpose,  because  the  difference  made  in 
the  expenditure  of  a  child's  parents  by  re- 
lieving them  of  what  is  called  "  its  keep" 
would  be,  in  reality,  exceedingly  slight. 
The  cost  of  bringing  up  a  child  when,  as 
is  the  case  with  the  class  whose  ways  we 
are  considering,  it  is  not  brought  up  at  all, 
but  simply  allowed  to  scramble  up  as  it 
can,  is  incredibly  little.  The  parents  of 
such  a  child  buy  scarcely  any  extra  food 
on  its  account.  They  feed  it  on  scraps. 
They  do  not  take  in  milk  on  its  account, 
but  give  it  a  sup  of  muddy  beer  now  and 
then,  or  some  of  their  miserable  tea.  The 
family  live  in  one  room.  The  same  amount 
of  space  would  be  required  if  the  child  were 
not  there,  so  that  nothing  extra  in  the  way 
of  rent  is  expended  on  its  account.  Very 
soon  it  begins  to  earn,  or  beg,  or  steal  a 
little  itself,  thereby  diminishing  still  more 
the  cost  of  its  maintenance. 

To  expect,  then,  that  a  sum,  sufficient  for 
the  comfortable  and  decent  maintenance  of 
a  child,  can  be  got  from  parents  who  have 
never  been  in  the  habit  of  spending  a  third 
or  even  a  fourth  part  of  such  sum  on  its 
support,  would  be  entirely  irrational  and 
preposterous.  Some  system  might  possibly 
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be  hit  upon  by  which  the  father  of  the 
child  might  be  made  to  contribute  some- 
thing towards  its  bringing  -  up,  but  the 
contribution  would,  at  best,  be  only  a  very 
small  one,  and  in  no  way  adequate  or  suffi- 
cient. This  rescuing  of  children  is  a  work 
which  must,  of  necessity,  cost  money,  and 
which  can  only  prove  remunerative  in  the 
long  run.  Present  outlay  there  must  be, 
but  it  is  an  outlay  that  sooner  or  later  is 
sure  to  prove  remunerative.  Remunerative 
in  saving  much  future  expenditure  in  the 
maintenance  of  jails  and  penitentiaries ; 
remunerative  in  reducing  the  losses  sus- 
tained by  the  community  through  the  de- 
predations of  that  criminal  class  which 
such  enterprises  as  are  here  advocated 
would  serve  materially  to  keep  under ;  re- 
munerative in  diminishing  the  number  of 
those  who  apply  for  pauper  relief,  and  for 
whom,  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  contributions 
are  so  incessantly  levied  on  the  benevolent 
public.  Many  are  the  ways  in  which  this 
kind  of  outlay  would  repay  us,  but  surely, 
most  of  all,  in  furnishing  us  with  the  as- 
surance— confirmed  by  the  reports  which 
reach  us  constantly  of  the  success  of  all 
attempts  to  benefit  destitute  children — that 
we  are  saving  helpless  infants,  not  alone 
from  present  suffering,  but  from  future 
misery,  and  turning  not  a  few  human  crea- 
tures, who,  but  for  such  help,  would  in- 
fallibly have  become  either  useless  incum- 
brances  or  positive  pests  to  the  community, 
into  decent  citizens,  useful  to  their  fellow- 
men,  and  happy  in  themselves. 

As  to  the  practical  working  of  the 
different  projects  which  benevolent  men 
and  women  have  set  on  foot  for  the  benefit 
of  neglected  children,  the  reported  results 
seem  in  every  case  to  be  such  as  must 
satisfy  the  most  exacting  critics.  But  one 
tale  is  told  by  all  who  are  engaged  in 
such  undertakings.  The  work  in  every 
case  "  goes  bravely  on."  In  the  last  re- 
port of  the  committee  which  superintends 
the  Refuges  for  Homeless  and  Destitute 
Children,  it  is  put  on  record  that  "  since 
the  commencement  of  the  work  in  1843 
there  has  been  nothing  but  progress  and 
success."  In  this  same  report  it  is  stated 
that  as  many  as  five  hundred  and  twelve 
boys  and  girls  are  entirely  provided  for, 
some  on  board  the  training  ship  Chi- 
chester,  some  at  the  country  home  or  farm 
school  at  Bisley,  and  some  at  the  other 
schools  connected  with  the  institution.  At 
the  recent  New  Year's  treat  given  to  the 
children  who  are  being  brought  up  under 
the  society's  care,  the  young  sailors  and  the 


young  farmers  appeared  in  their  uniforms, 
clean,  wholesome,  and  happy,  enjoying 
their  present  existence,  and  likely  to  enjoy 
the  future  which  was  before  them.  When 
one  thinks  what  would  have  been  the  con- 
dition of  these  very  boys  if  they  had  been 
left  unaided  in  the  squalor  of  their 
"  homes,"  the  rescue  which  has  been 
effected  in  their  case  seems  almost  like 
heavenly  work,  and  we  are  tempted  to 
wonder  that  undertakings  of  this  kind  are 
not  started  on  a  still  larger  scale  than  any 
hitherto  organised,  and  that  the  nation 
generally  does  not  recognise  this  work  of 
arresting  children  in  the  downward  path, 
and  leading  them  in  ways  of  pleasantness, 
as  really  the  one  especial  task  which,  before 
all  others,  it  should  set  itself  to  accomplish. 


A  LADY'S  VISIT  TO  THE 
DOLOMITES 

I  KNEW  as  little  whither  or  how  I  was 
going,  as  I  knew  what  an  actual  Dolomite 
was  like.  It  was  all  guesswork.  I  had 
never  read  Gilbert ;  I  could  get  no  books 
at  that  time.  I  was  alone  with  my  maid 
— brought  by  accident  into  Italy  over  the 
Brenner  Pass. 

I  was  so  far  instructed  as  to  know  that 
Brixen,  one  of  the  mountain  stations  of  the 
Brenner  Pass,  was  a  good  starting-point. 
At  Brixen,  therefore,  I  left  the  train ;  the 
night  was  dark,  the  roughest  and  dirtiest 
of  omnibuses  waited  for  passengers ;  the 
people  were  perfectly  civil,  but  spoke  an 
unintelligible  patois,  neither  Italian  nor 
German.  It  was  clear  that  with  the  train 
I  had  taken  leave  of  civilisation. 

Brixen  is  a  mile  from  the  railway, 
through  the  valley.  Arrived  there,  I  was 
conducted  to  the  Elephant,  the  dirtiest, 
noisiest,  and  most  impossible  hostelry  that 
ever  hung  out  a  sign.  The  place  was 
crowded,  the  single  waiter  distracted,  eat- 
ing impossible.  I  was  offered  a  room  beside 
the  kitchen,  which  I  declined,  and  finally 
rushed  out  into  the  dark  and  dirty  streets 
to  seek  some  quieter  and  cleaner  quarters. 
They  were  found  at  the  Golden  Star,  where 
the  neatest  and  kindest,  though  ugliest,  of 
German  maidens  rose  up  to  receive  me, 
fed  me,  treated  me  like  a  Christian,  and 
finally  left  me,  after  much  kindly  sympathy, 
to  sleep  in  peace.  Let  other  adventurous, 
ladies,  landing  as  I  did,  lost  in  the  night, 
bear  in  mind  this  humane  hostess.  With 
the  morning  came  the  question,  when  and 
how  was  I  to  proceed  ?  Brixen  having  no 
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attractions  whatever  of  its  own,  it  was 
abundantly  clear  that  I  must  proceed,  and 
at  once.  After  some  search  I  found  the 
office  of  the  coach,  or  eilwagen,  where  some 
very  rude  Austrian  officials  condescended 
to  give  me  tickets  for  the  coupe  to  the 
furthest  point  the  eilwagen  reaches,  Nie- 
derndorf :  a  town  not  in,  but  bordering  on 
the  delectable  country  I  sought.  We  started 
next  day  in  a  very  shabby  conveyance  at 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  weather 
was  fine,  which,  as  the  month  was  Septem- 
ber, and  the  summer  season  soon  breaks  up 
among  these  mountain  regions,  was  special 
good  luck,  Not  to  confuse  unacquainted 
readers,  I  here  note  that  this  is  the  only 
carriageable  road  through  the  Dolomite 
country,  and  that  it  terminates  at  Belluno 
and  Venice. 

I  am  an  old  traveller,  and  what  between 
sleep  induced  by  the  early  start,  and  an 
unemotional  state  of  mind  produced  by 
frequent  appeals  during  many  years  to  the 
organs  of  admiration,  I  must  confess  to  little 
enthusiasm  during  this  traverse  of  the 
green  hills  of  Tyrol :  almost  monotonously 
green  with  emerald  pastures  of  the  finest 
grass,  green  with  forests  of  pine  clothing 
the  lower  limbs  of  the  heights,  mounting 
through  the  rocky  rifts  and  lonely  glens  to 
the  grassy  summits,  altogether  an  exube- 
rance of  verdure  characteristic  of  Tyrolese 
scenery. 

We  mounted  many  steep  ascents,  pass- 
ing  Neustift   and    Schabs,    and   changing 
horses  at  Miihlbach.    Here  a  foaming  river 
made  its  appearance,  accompanying  us  all 
the  way.  A  higher  plateau  was  reached,  and 
the  road  became  better  and  less  precipitate, 
tollowing  a  wide  valley,  which  the  driver 
informed  us  was  the  Pusterthal.     Beautiful 
woodland  everywhere,  it  was  still  very  mo- 
notonous, and  really  did  j  ustify  the  malicious 
remark  of  a  friend,  that  "the  Tyrol  is  a 
bad  Switzerland."  Despondency  crept  over 
me.     Had  I  come  so  far,  was  I  desolate  and 
alone  in  that  jolting  conveyance  rumbling 
through  this  pea-green  landscape,  was 
hungry,  sleepy,  and  tired,  for  a  sufficient 
recompense  ?  Would  the  Dolomites  reward 
me  ?  Should  I  really  see  these  long  dreamed 
of  mountains  ?  or  would  they,  like  cloud 
spectres,   melt  into  the  heavens?     What, 
too,  was  to  become  of  me  at  Niederndorf  ? 
Should  I  be  drifted  off,  a  prey  to  some 
brigand  driver,  into  distant  countries  where 
I  did  not  desire  to  go  ?  Should  I  be  robbed 
frightened,  lost  perhaps,  and  after  all  no- 
see  those  Dolomites  for  which  I  was  risking 
so  much  ?   Dismal  fancies  such  as  these  sa 


leavy  on  my  soul  in  the  morning  hours  as 
we  crept  along  with  German  deliberation 
through  the  forest-bordered  valley.  I  be- 
ieve  I  was  dreaming  and  had  a  nightmare, 
jaused  by  the  weight  of  the  Dolomites. 

At  Brunecker  we  woke  up.      The   sun 
shone  out  hotly,  and  bathed  the  valley,  the 
meadows,  and  the  wooded  hills  with  golden 
ight.     A  clean   and   cheerful   little  town 
swarmed  with  honest-looking  peasants,  for 
it  was  market-day.     A  large   and  neatly- 
appointed  inn,  with  smiling,  kindly  people, 
welcomed  our  arrival.      Above  the  town 
stood  a  castle,  a  feudal  remnant  of  imperial 
aower ;  but,  alas !  the  forest  around  was 
Celled,  and  fields  and  cultivation  entail  bald- 
ness and  ugliness.     Still  I  had  been  told 
that  Brunecker  was  the  portal  to  the  pro- 
mised land.     Determined  to  see  all  that 
presented  itself,  and  to  strain  my  eyes  for 
the  first  glimpse  of  the  Dolomites,  I  got 
on  the   box  beside  the   driver — not  the 
brigand   deceiver    of  my   dream,    but  an 
honest,  stupid  peasant,  decorated  with   a 
horn,  on  which   he   blew  with  more  zeal 
than    discretion.      On   we   went    through 
the  Pusterthal  by  the  same  river,  dividing 
the  same  line   of  hills  we  had  traversed 
since  morning.     Clouds  came  down  upon 
the   summits — light   floating  clouds,  that 
shut  up  the  lateral  valleys,  and  veiled  the 
upper  summits.     It  was  clear  that,  mount- 
ing by  easy  but  continual  ascents,  we  were 
reaching  a  very  considerable  elevation.  The 
undulating  grassy  heights  gradually  sepa- 
rated and  broke  into  distinct  points — rocky 
and  isolated,  forcing  downwards  the  ever- 
climbing  forests  to  a  lower  level.     Were  it 
not   for   those   clinging   clouds,   I   believe 
Dolomites  might  have  been  seen  up  the 
stretches  of  the  lateral  valleys,  but  they 
were  wrapped  in  mist. 

At  two  o'clock  we  reached  Niederndorf, 
a  bright  little  town,  lying  cosey  in  the  sun- 
shine. The  inn  was  homely,  but  comfort- 
able, and  we  were  received  with  the  hearty 
welcome  of  valued  and  expected  guests. 
What  a  contrast  to  the  insolent  indifference 
of  the  extortionate  Swiss,  so  overladen 
with  customers,  that  they  bestow  their 
rooms  and  entertainment  with  the  reluc- 
tance of  a  forced  gift,  although  demanding 
profuse  remuneration  !  Here — where  the 
advent  of  the  eilwagen  and  of  rare  tourist 
passengers  was  the  event  of  the  day — the 
whole  establishment,  including  dogs,  goats, 
and  poultry,  gave  us  hail.  We  were  led 
to  the  guest-chamber,  where  an  abundant 
and  excellent  dinner  smoked  on  the  board. 
Fish  from  the  river,  game  from  the  hills, 
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meat  boiled  and  roast,  served  with  those 
luscious  jams  dear  to  German  appetites, 
concluding  with  cakes  so  light  and  snowy, 
they  would  not  have  disgraced  the  counter 
of  a  Parisian  confiseur.  A  cheerful  and 
courteous  waitress,  her  money-bag  by  her 
side,  glorying  in  the  good  cheer  she  pre- 
sented, pressed  each  delicacy  on  our  notice, 
and  with  that  friendliness  peculiar  to  un- 
sophisticated Germans,  insisted  on  dispens- 
ing such  prodigious  "  portions,"  that  I  was 
fain  privately  to  bestow  much  on  the 
attendant  dogs,  who  hovered  round  the 
feast,  regardless  of  her  objurgations,  threats, 
and  occasional  kicks.  Two  travellers  sat  at 
a  side-table  drinking  beer,  and  wreathing 
us  in  clouds  of  tobacco-smoke.  Altogether 
we  composed  ourselves  unconsciously  into 
a  Dutch  picture. 

By  this  time  I  had  discovered  where  I 
was  going,  and,  better  still,  how  I  was  to 
go.  The  eflwagen  we  had  left,  and  in  which 
we  could  only  ticket  ourselves  thus  far, 
proceeded  at  the  conclusion  of  this  Homeric 
feast  to  Lienz,  on  the  high  road  into 
Carinthia.  At  the  door  of  our  inn  stood 
another  vehicle,  dignified  as  the  courier  or 
post- carriage,  which  traversed  the  very 
heart  of  the  Dolomite  region  to  Cortino  and 
the  valley  of  the  Ampezzo,  hence  to  Belluno, 
touching  the  Trieste  rail  at  Conegliano. 

Our  lines  had  fallen  in  pleasant  places  ; 
we  were  the  only  passengers :  the  coach- 
man, both  courier  and  letter  dispenser, 
with  a  prospective  view  to  a  thaler,  invited 
me  to  mount  beside  him  on  the  box,  having 
observed  my  partiality  to  that  position, 
promising  me  ample  time  to  gaze,  or  even 
to  halt,  at  any  points  specially  noteworthy. 
Thus  all  fears  vanished,  as  had  the  clouds 
meantime  from  the  mountain  tops  :  sunshine 
diffused  itself  both  within  and  without. 
I  was  not  on  the  road  to  Carinthia  or  the 
Danubian  provinces.  The  Dolomites  must 
shortly  become  visible,  and  I  had  a  fair 
prospect  of  sleeping  peacefully  in  any  bed 
I  might  select  along  the  route. 

At  what  precise  moment  ignorance  be- 
came knowledge,  and  curiosity  ceased,  is  a 
question  I  have  vainly  endeavoured  since 
to  ask  myself.  A  minute  analysis  of  how 
strange  things  and  stranger  facts  force 
themselves  spontaneously  upon  the  mind 
in  conscious  presence  is  impossible,  for 
thought  is  electric,  and  defies  the  slowness 
of  any  analytical  process.  I  cannot,  there- 
fore, recal  what  I  felt  on  first  realising  the 
desire  of  years,  and  actually  feasting  my 
eyes  on  a  Dolomite.  Besides,  on  approach- 
ing by  this  route  they  creep  upon  you  un- 


awares, the  adjacent  mountains  gradually 
assuming  singular  and  fantastic  shapes,  in- 
creasing in  eccentricity  until  the  actual 
presence  of  these  wondrous  giants  burst 
upon  you — a  phantasmagoria  of  form  and 
colov-r.  Their  splintered  sides  and  many- 
spiked  peaks,  sharp  as  sword-points,  per- 
pendicular as  a  line,  or  rounded  into  slender 
domes,  with  here  and  there  projecting 
rocks  breaking  the  fantastic  outlines,  are 
all  of  calcareous  stone,  now  warmed  by  the 
hot  sun  into  roseate  pink  or  lurid  red, 
otherwise  ghastly  white.  It  is  difficult  to 
liken  such  weird  forms  to  any  known  ob- 
ject, but  at  the  moment  they  reminded  me 
of  glorified  masses  of  crystallised  spa,  ten 
and  twelve  thousand  feet  high.  Geologists 
say  that  they  may  be  coral  reefs  of  ante- 
diluvian seas,  washed  bare  by  the  waters  of 
endless  centuries.  Of  this  I  know  nothing, 
but  the  unearthly  character  of  these  fan- 
tastic zigzagged  cliffs,  so  fragile  that  one 
wonders  the  wind  does  not  rend  them 
asunder,  is  utterly  distinct  from  any  other 
created  thing.  A  lifetime  might  be  passed 
among  mountains  and  yet  not  the  faintest 
conceivable  image  be  got  of  these. 

Leaving  the  main  road  to  Lienz,  along 
which  we  had  hitherto  journeyed,  a  short 
turn  to  the  right  presently  plunges  into  a 
deep  and  narrow  pass,  black  with  fir- woods, 
its  entrance  guarded  by  grandest  portals 
of  Dolomites.  A  lonely  lake  with  reedy 
shores  (its  waters  green  with  the  shadows 
of  the  forest),  nestling  under  the  steep 
mountain  sides,  gives  the  finishing  touch 
to  this  sublime  solitude.  The  gloom  and 
silence  are  absolutely  appalling  alone  with 
these  awful  mountains,  ghastly  pale,  or 
strangely  red,  as  the  sunlight  comes  and 
goes — towering  aloft  out  of  the  deeply 
shadowed  woods  into  the  blue  sky. 

From  the  time  one  enters  this  wondrous 
pass,  along  which  the  road  follows  the 
shores  of  the  river  Rienz,  through  dense 
woods,  feebly  endeavouring  to  encroach  up- 
wards towards  the  summits,  where  not  a 
single  shrub  or  blade  of  grass  ever  grows, 
none  but  Dolomites  are  visible.  I  had  in- 
voked them,  and  they  appeared  horribly, 
appallingly  beautiful. 

For  more  than  an  hour  we  followed  this 
pass,  bordered  by  terraced  mountains, 
growing  wilder  as  we  advanced,  the  sum- 
mits thickening  in  sharper  clusters,  while 
other  peaks,  and  spires,  and  domes  thrust 
themselves  forward  from  behind,  up  late- 
ral valleys,  over  perpendicular  cliffs,  show- 
in  &  that  the  whole  land  was  a  sea  of  Dolo- 
P 

mites. 
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This  pass,  after  some  six  miles,  ends  in  a 
lonely  plain  of  sterile  meadows,  hemmed 
in  by  lofty  mountains,  with  a  black  tarn, 
beside  a  solitary  house.  This  single  house 
— an  inn — is  called  Landro ;  and  here  we 
changed  horses,  and  were  greeted  by  a 
most  pleasing  and  intelligent  landlady, 
whose  genuine  love  for  her  native  moun- 
tains, and  her  desire  that  they  should  ap- 
pear with  all  becoming  splendour,  was 
quite  touching.  The  creature  comforts 
here  are  well  cared  for — but  it  is  a  spot 
where  those  who  love  "  to  sup  of  horrors" 
in  the  way  of  scenery  may  be  content. 

I  walked  out  beside  the  little  lake  on 
the  flowerless  grass.  In  front,  rising  sheer 
from  the  plain  in  one  huge  mass,  cleft  into 
many-pointed  spires,  stands  Monte  Cris- 
tallo,  eleven  thousand  feet  high.  As  its 
name  implies,  it  is  white  and  transparent, 
and  in  its  jagged  and  tormented  bosom  lie 
glaciers  and  snow-drifts.  I  hope  I  shall 
not  be  thought  fanciful  if  I  own  the  sight 
of  it  made  me  simdder — it  looked  like  the 
ghost  of  a  mountain,  a  something  horrible 
and  supernatural ;  it  was  so  strangely  pale, 
so  deathlike,  with  grey  mysterious  mists 
stealing  over  its  broken  surface.  Yet  was 
it  beautiful  in  spectral  beauty. 

.The  whole  scene  comes  to  me  like  a 
vision ;  the  dreary  woods  over  the  lower 
heights,  the  pale  Dolomites  above,  moun- 
tains everywhere,  walling  us  up  as  in  a 
fantastic  prison-house.  To  the  left,  looking 
through  a  rocky  cleft  of  many  thousand 
feet,  rose  the  splintered  cliffs  and  clustered 
points  of  the  Drei  Zinnen,  nearly  ten  thou- 
sand feet  high.  Of  peculiarly  calcareous 
stone,  porous  and  fragile-looking,  it  sharply 
cuts  against  the  sky  in  forms  of  towers  and 
battlements,  like  some  Titanic  fortress, 
the  cloud-home  of  the  spirits  ruling  these 
awful  solitudes. 

I  had  decided  to  follow  the  fortunes  of 
the  eilwagen  as  far  as  Cortina,  in  Ampezzo, 
where  it  stopped  for  the  night.  Our  road 
terraced  along  a  wooded  valley,  the  Hollen- 
thal,  through  Dolomites,  which  lay  on  either 
hand,  too  numerous  to  have  special  names, 
a  perfect  fastness  of  mountains.  As  the 
night  approached  and  the  shadows  became 
deeper,  the  weird  individuality  and  almost 
human  expression  of  some  of  these  misty 
giants,  strange,  abrupt,  and  unlooked  for, 
became  almost  oppressive.  I  came  to  think 
that  they  were  mountains  run  mad.  Spe- 
cially fearful  was  a  high  pile  of  rock,  stand- 
ing somewhat  apart,  the  Geislstein,  with 
great  red  stains  like  blood  on  its  shaggy 
sides. 


It  was  a  great  relief  to  see  human  faces, 
and  hear  voices,  to  break  the  weird  influ- 
ence that  would  creep  over  one.  Schlu- 
dersbach  is  a  pleasant  country  inn,  a  capital 
starting-point  for  excursions  to  the  ghostly 
Monte  Cristallo,  whose  pale  pointed  peaks 
were  still  visible,  and  to  the  Lake  of  Misu- 
rina,  a  basin  hollowed  out  in  its  sides. 
The  altitude  of  all  these  mountains  is  very 
great,  but  with  some  huge  exceptions  they 
are  all  so  much  on  the  same  level  that  the 
eye  becomes  accustomed  to  a  sole  of  ten 
and  twelve  thousand  feet  without  surprise, 
especially  as  they  are  clustered  together, 
and  no  lower  summits  appear  with  which 
to  compare  them.  The  road,  invariably 
excellent,  gradually  mounts  towards  the 
blood-stained  rock,  which  shuts  in  and  ter- 
minates this  valley.  Arrived  at  a  consi- 
derable height,  the  mountains  divide,  and 
yonder  below,  down  a  chasm,  opens  up  an 
extensive  prospect  over  the  broad  and  well- 
watered  valley  of  Ampezzo,  rich  with  wood, 
and  corn,  and  fragrant  grass,  bordered  and 
sheltered  by  lines  of  interlacing  mountains. 
To  the  left,  heading  a  rocky  pile,  are  the 
ruins  of  Peutelstein  Castle ;  to  the  right, 
towering  over  the  lesser  Dolomites,  rises 
Monte  Tofana,  while  to  the  left  the  spectral 
Monte  Cristallo  unfolds  its  glassy  cliffs. 
These  are  the  giants  of  the  land,  on  whom 
wait  crowds  of  nameless  vassals,  over  whom 
they  tower  in  majestic  sovereignty. 

The  Ampezzo  valley  once  reached,  down 
a  zigzagged  road,  I  awoke  from  the  Dolo- 
mite nightmare  into  which  I  had  again 
fallen.  Here  were  fields,  houses,  walls,  signs 
of  human  vitality.  The  uncanny  mountains 
are  still  there  on  either  hand,  grimly  keep- 
ing watch,  but  away  at  a  distance.  The 
gloomy  forests,  and  the  river,  dashing  over 
and  dividing  the  grey  stones,  no  longer  bar 
and  narrow  the  road.  The  strange  fan- 
tastic images  that  people  those  mysterious 
valleys  are  left  behind  in  the  shadows  of 
the  incoming  night. 

It  was  now  past  six  o'clock,  and  almost 
dark.  I  had  travelled  all  day.  I  had  ex- 
plored a  new  world — it  seemed  a  month 
since  I  had  left  Brixen.  I  felt  that  I 
needed  rest  and  food.  Three  miles  along  a 
flat  road  brought  as  to  cheerful,  white- 
walled  Cortina  (in  Ampezzo),  standing 
among  bare  fields  like  a  toy  town,  with  its 
toy  church  and  campanile,  and  two  hotels, 
painfully  neat  and  civilised,  and  wide  awake. 
Here  the  eilwagen  drew  up  at  the  Post,  and 
I  sought  the  hospitable  shelter  of  the  Aquila 
Nera,  a  square  house  also  of  the  toy  pattern, 
suggestive  of  warmth,  comfort,  and  good 
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cheer.  The  accommodation  and  cuisine  I 
found  to  be  homely,  but  excellent ;  the  people 
extraordinarily  civil.  Cortina,  although  com- 
monplace in  itself,  lies  in  the  centre  of  the 
grandest  Dolomite  scenery  up  and  down 
the  Ampezzo  valley,  and  is  most  conve- 
niently situated  for  excursions. 

Hitherto  all  had  fallen  out  to  my  wish, 
but  now  disappointment  awaited  me. 
Picking  up  information  along  the  road,  I 
had  intended  taking  horses  at  Cortina,  and 
going  over  the  mountains  to  Caprile  by 
Monte  Gusella,  about  seven  hours  distant. 
The  path  is  good,  and  not  at  all  steep, 
following,  as  I  was  told,  only  the  lower 
spurs  of  the  heights.  At  Caprile  there  is 
a  charming  inn,  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
most  extraordinary  scenery  in  and  about 
Monte  Civita  and  the  whole  of  the  Mar- 
molata  district,  reached  by  horse-paths.  I 
longed  to  leave  the  road  and  the  eilwagen, 
and  plunge  again  into  the  wild  phantas- 
magoria of  the  mountains,  but  it  was 
denied  me.  No  horses  could  be  had  in 
Cortina  at  that  time,  it  being  rather  late  in 
the  season,  and  they  could  not  promise  any 
either  on  the  next  or  following  days.  Let 
those  who  desire  to  carry  out  such  plans 
telegraph  to  Cortina,  for,  strange  to  say, 
there  is  a  telegraph  among  these  wilds  fol- 
lowing the  postal  road.  From  Cortina  to 
Caprile,  Agordo,  and  Bellerno,  on  foot  or 
on  horseback,  is  the  shortest  and  easier 
route  into  the  plains.  But  in  the  absence 
of  horses,  I  was  compelled  to  continue  my 
journey  next  day,  making  a  long  detour  by 
road,  starting  at  nine  in  the  morning  by 
post- waggon,  having  booked  myself  direct 
to  the  rail  at  Conegliano.  Here,  in  the 
broad  Ampezzo  valley,  the  peculiar  fea- 
tures of  the  Dolomite  scenery  change, 
losing  much  of  the  stern  and  awful  gran- 
deur of  the  narrower  passes.  In  an  hour 
we  found  ourselves  at  the  Austrian  frontier, 
represented  by  an  open  gate  painted  black 
and  yellow.  The  cross  of  Savoy,  a  dirtier 
but  handsomer  race  of  peasants,  together 
with  innumerable  beggars,  announced  Italy. 
Passing  Venas,  where  there  is  a  very  bad 
inn  of  the  Italian  pattern,  the  change  from 
the  clean  and  ample  accommodation  of  the 
Tyrol  is  as  sudden  as  unpalatable.  The 
road  winds  for  many  and  many  a  mile 
round  the  base  of  Monte  Antalao,  one  of 
the  loftiest  of  the  Dolomites.  Had  I  ap- 
proached by  the  south  instead  of  the  north, 
and  had  this  huge  mountain,  eleven  thou- 
sand feet  high,  presented  itself  to  me,  stand- 
ing apart,  surrounded  by  its  lesser  satellites, 
it  is  possible  I  might  recal  it  with  greater 


admiration.  But  I  had  grown  fastidious, 
and  Antalao,  with  its  magnificent  pin- 
nacles blazing  with  magic  colours  in  the 
morning  sun,  seemed  to  me  but  a  great 
landmark  pointing  to  the  wonder-land  be- 
hind. Opposite  to  Mount  Antalao,  across 
the  Ampezzo  valley,  is  Mount  Pelmo,  its 
fellow- Cerberus,  with  tall,  obelisk-shaped 
summit.  These  two  portals  passed,  the 
mountains  gradually  dwarf,  and,  although 
many  of  their  peculiar  singularities  are 
perpetually  cropping  out,  and  reasserting 
themselves  as  being  of  the  same  fantastic 
race,  still,  spite  of  these  spasmodic  efforts, 
Nature  gradually  reassumes  her  usual  as- 
pect. 

Our  road,  still  in  the  Ampezzo  valley, 
follows  the  course  of  a  river  to  the  small 
village  of  Tai  Cadorre,  the  birthplace  of 
Titian,  on  to  Pieve  di  Cadorre,  on  a  high 
hill  about  a  mile  distant,  for  the  due  de- 
livery of  the  post-bags  which  we  carried. 
Here  the  Ampezzo  valley,  properly  so- 
called,  ends,  or  rather  amalgamates  with 
another  narrower  pass  (of  Cadorre)  con- 
tinuing in  the  same  eastward  direction. 
Cadorre,  the  residence  of  Titian,  where  his 
house  still  remains,  guarded  by  a  jealous 
proprietor,  unwilling  to  gratify  general 
curiosity,  is  a  bright,  airy  little  place, 
perched  up  midway  on  a  mountain-side. 
On  a  bluff,  overhanging  a  deep  glen,  dark 
with  woods,  stands  its  ruined  castle,  and 
blind  indeed  must  be  those  eyes,  and  little 
conversant  with  artistic  matters,  who  do 
not  recognise  this  bluff  and  this  castle, 
with  its  scant  and  somewhat  spiky  firs,  as 
having  served  Titian  as  a  background  in 
many  a  picture.  Those  mountains,  which 
ignorant  criticism  has  dared  to  censure  as 
impossible,  not  only  in  his  backgrounds, 
but  in  those  of  other  Venetian  artists,  are 
nothing  in  the  world  but  Dolomites,  under 
whose  shadows  so  many  painters  were 
born.  So  much  has  been  written  on  the 
subject,  that  I  cannot  allow  myself  to  ex- 
patiate on  how  the  very  shape  of  the  stiff- 
larch  fir-trees  about  Cadorre,  stripped  to 
the  stem  of  their  lower  branches,  and 
feathering  out  towards  the  tops,  the  villages 
crowning  Dolomite  excrescences,  piled 
block  upon  block,  like  fortresses,  the  rich 
tints  of  the  narrow  valleys,  shaded  by 
chestnut  woods,  whose  silvery  trunks  catch 
up  the  sunshine,  all  reminded  me  of  "  bits" 
by  Titian. 

A  large  portrait  in  fresco,  under  the  town 
clock  in  the  Piazza  of  Cadorre,  recals  him, 
clothed  in  flowing  robes  of  honour,  brush 
in  hand,  to  his  fellow-citizens  and  the 
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country  rustics  assembled  below,  haggling 
over  fruit,  tomatoes,  and  lean  fowls. 

A  tremendous  ravine  opens  immediately 
under  Cadorre,  broken  by  rocks  and  woods 
and  waterfalls,  backed  by  mountains  very 
Dolomitic  in  outline,  down  which  our  road 
descended  for  four  miles. 

At  the  bottom  lies  Peraiolo,  a  pretty 
town  bordering  the  Piave,  which  here, 
swollen  by  the  torrents  of  the  pass  above, 
becomes  a  broad  and  stately  river. 

All  through  that  long  and  weary  day 
we  followed  its  banks,  which,  after  a  burst 
or  two  into  Dolomite  cliffs,  calm  down  into 
the  tranquil  feature  of  a  dull  and  fertile 
campagna.  The  direct  road  to  Conegliano 
does  not  touch  Belluno,  but  in  our  letter- 
carrying  capacity  we  visited,  perforce,  that 
most  unclean  and  wretched  town.  No  time, 
however,  is  lost  thereby,  as,  to  those  ar- 
riving from  Ampezzo,  the  only  train  avail- 
able that  night  from  Venice  arrives  at 
Conegliano  at  three  in  the  morning,  reach- 
ing Venice  in  about  two  hours. 


IN  THAT  STATE  OF  LIFE. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

IT  was  one  of  the  few  very  hot  days  of 
that  summer,  and  Mrs.  Cartaret  was  up  and 
dressed  ;  not,  as  she  declared,  that  she  felt 
any  better,  but  rather  worse,  after  a  sleep- 
less night.  It  was  in  honour  of  her  son, 
whom  she  expected  back  shortly,  that  she 
had  had  her  fauteuil  placed  under  the 
awning  on  the  terrace,  and  now  sat  there 
clad  in  white  raiment — a  very  peculiar 
figure,  with  her  silver  hair  brushed  back, 
and  a  huge  green  fan  wherewith  she  tried 
to  coax  a  little  breeze  up  from  the  sun- 
struck  sheet  of  water  in  the  park  below. 

She  was  not  alone.  A  visitor  was  with 
her,  who  had  just  come  down  by  the  Lon- 
don train.  He  sat  in  a  gar  den- chair, 
which  he  had  drawn  close  to  hers — closer, 
I  suppose,  than  any  of  her  punctilious  old 
French  courtier  friends  would  ever  have 
done.  But  this  man  was  neither  puncti- 
lious nor  a  courtier — a  shy  man,  on  the 
contrary,  only  so  deeply  interested  in  what 
he  was  saying  as  to  forget  all  else.  We 
will  take  up  the  conversation  at  a  point 
where  the  visitor,  after  pleading  with  all 
his  eloquence  the  cause  of  a  certain  young 
lady,  ended  thus  : 

"  Believe  me,  ma'am,  I  should  not  be 
here  to-day,  to  try  and  disabuse  your  mind 
of  the  prejudice  it  has  contracted — I  confess 


not  without  cause — about  Miss  Pomeroy, 
were  I  not  as  sure  of  her  purity  and  nobility 
of  soul  as  I  am  that  there  is  a  heaven 
above  us  !" 

"  Ah !  sir,  I  loved  her.  I  really  loved 
the  girl  in . those  few  weeks  she  was  here. 
But  to  find  that  she  was  deceiving  me  and 
decoying  my  son  all  the  time  !" 

"  Decoying  ?  You  know  her,  indeed, 
very  little  to  use  such  a  word  in  connexion, 
with  her.  It  is  evident  that  your  mind 
has  been  poisoned  on  this  subject." 

"Bah!  Perhaps  you  defend  her  con- 
duct altogether?  Perhaps  you  find  it 
comme  il  faut  for  a  young  lady  to  run  away 
from  home,  and  make  herself  to  be  talked 
of  by  the  servant's  hall  ?" 

"  I  do  not  defend  her  conduct  in  leaving 
her  home  as  she  did.  I  think  she  was 
highly  blarnable.  But  there  are  allow- 
ances to  be  made.  She  was  young,  high- 
spirited,  and  had  suffered  much.  She  felt 
that  she  did  not  belong  to  any  one;  that 
what  was  done  for  her  was  done  more  from 
a  conventional  necessity — more  as  an  alms 
— than  from  love;  and  her  independent 
spirit,  when  they  tried  to  force  a  hateful 
marriage  on  her,  could  brook  it  no  longer. 
That  is  the  history  of  her  running  away. 
I  don't  defend  it,  ma'am ;  but  at  least  there 
is  some  excuse  for  her,  and,  after  all,  she 
injured  no  one  but  herself  by  her  exceeding 

folly." 

"  Sir,  she  has  injured  my  son,  and  she 
has  injured  me.  She  has  made  us  to 
quarrel — she  has  made  Lowndes  to  say 

things,  and  to  act  in  a  way "  the  old 

lady  brushed  the  tears  from  her  eyes.  "  It's 
very  hard.  I,  who  would  have  sacrificed  my 
life  to  him,  to  have  a  little  coquine  like  this 
coming  between  us.  When  I  begged  him, 
when  I  prayed  him  to  marry,  why,  out  of 
all  the  world,  must  he  go  and  choose  this 
girl?" 

"  Because,  out  of  all  the  world,  she  is 
the  only  one  who  has  been  able  to  inspire 
him  with  a  real  attachment." 

"Bah!  He  does  not  know  his  own 
mind." 

"  It  has  not  changed  in  six  months'  ab- 
sence." 

"  Ah  !  so  he  says.  He  is  obstinate,  my 
dear  sir,  as  a  pig ;  and  if  I  give  way  I  shall 
seem  to  be  a  sotte,  a  weak  old  fool,  to  all 
the  world." 

"  To  the  few  whose  judgments  are  worth 
anything,  Mrs.  Cartaret,  you  will  seem  a 
wise  mother,  who  values  the  true  interests 
of  her  son  more  than  all  the  world's  gossip. 
Is  the  world's  opinion  really  worth  so  much 
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that  you  put  it  for  a  moment  in  competition 
with  your  son's  happiness  ?" 

"  Ah !  if  it  was  really  for  his  happiness  ! 
If  I  thought  that — if  I  could  be  sure  of  it ! 
Look  you  here,  sir.  Perhaps  you  think  I  am 
a  selfish  old  woman  who  wants  no  belle  fille 
to  interfere  with  her  authority  ?  You  are 
quite  wrong.  I  am  ready  to  make  my 
paquet,  and  go  board  in  a  convent,  and 
leave  this  clear  for  the  wife  of  my  son.  But 
I  will  have  that  his  wife  shall  be  sans  re- 
proche,  do  you  understand  ?" 

The  young  man  looked  at  her  almost 
sternly  for  a  moment.  Then  he  said  very 
gravely:  "Who  is  without  reproach  in  the 
eyes  of  God  ?  Do  you  think  your  son  is  ? 
Do  you  remember  what  his  past  has  been 
— is  there  not  much  to  be  forgiven  him  ? 
God  judges  not  as  man  judges.  The 
world's  code  is  not  His.  Do  you  re- 
member who  it  was  who  said,  when  an 
unfaithful  wife  was  brought  before  him, 
'He  that  is  without  sin  among  you,  let 
him  first  cast  a  stone  at  her'  ?  Shall 
that  divine  lesson  of  charity  be  thrown 
away  upon  us,  Mrs.  Cartaret?  If  God 
were  extreme  to  mark  what  has  been  amiss 
in  our  lives,  which  of  us  would  escape  ?  In 
this  case,  consider,  has  not  the  good  she 
has  done  been  far  greater  than  the  evil  ? 
Will  you  cast  a  stone  —  the  stone  that 
malicious  people  have  put  into  your  hand — 
at  a  girl  who  has  wrought  this  blessed 
change  in  your  son's  life  ?  She  has  been,  and 
is,  the  good  angel  standing  in  his  path,  and 
turning  him  aside  from  destruction.  Oh  ! 
Mrs.  Cartaret,  pause  before  it  be  too  late. 
If  you  now  withhold  your  consent,  you  are 
casting  a  stone  at  her  which  you  will 
bitterly  repent  hereafter !" 

He  spoke  with  deep  feeling,  and  the  old 
lady's  tears  fell  fast. 

"Do  you  really  believe  that  this  change 
in  Lowndes  is  all  her  doing  ?  Ah  !  it  is 
not  possible ;  a  girl  like  that  to  influence  a 
man  like  Lowndes.  No  ;  it  is  incredible." 

Miles  looked  at  his  watch. 

"I  have  but  five  minutes  more,  Mrs. 
Cartaret.  Excuse  me  for  a  moment,  if  I 
speak  of  myself.  Do  you  know  why  I 
am  come  here  to-day  ?  Can  you  guess 
what  feeling  is  strong  enough  to  bring  me 
from  London  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
having  this  conversation  with  you  ?  It  is 
the  result  of  a  struggle  with  myself,  and  of 
a  ferve'nt  prayer  that  she  whom  I  have 
loved  better  than  anything  on  earth — yet 
feeling  that  my  love  was  hopeless — for 
more  than  four  years,  might  be  made  happy. 
After  this  avowal,  Mrs.  Cartaret  (an  avowal 


which  would  be  no  news  to  your  son),  per- 
haps you  will  not  expect  me  to  doubt  Miss 
Pomeroy's  power.  If  it  be  so  deep  and 
lasting  over  a  man  whom  she  has  never 
loved,  what  may  it  not  be,  under  God's 
blessing,  over  your  son  ?  She  has  done 
much,  she  will  do  more,  for  she  does  love 
him.  I  have  said  all  I  can  say.  My  small 
part  is  played.  I  take  my  leave,  feeling 
sure,  Mrs.  Cartaret,  that  you  will  not 
wither  the  happiness  of  two  young  lives." 

"Stay!  Holla,  Dapper  !  Who  is  there? 
Bring  some  wine ;  you  cannot  go  without 
a  glass,  sir.  Will  you  not  stay  and  see  my 
son  ?  He  will  be  home  directly." 

"  Thank  you ;  I  should  miss  the  train ; 
and  Mr.  Cartaret  and  I  are  not  acquainted  ; 
he  would  not  care  to  see  me.  My  visit 
was  to  you  alone,  Mrs.  Cartaret.  Good- 
bye" 

"  You  are  a  good  man,  a  very  good  man. 
If  all  the  cures  were  like  you  I  would  go 
to  church  oftener.  I  wish  you  would  stay 
— I  wish  you  would  stay  and  see  Lowndes. 
But,  sir,  you  have  eased  my  mind.  I  seem 
to  see  my  way  cleared.  I  did  not  know 
whom  to  believe,  what  to  determine.  After 
what  you  have  said,  I  suppose  there  is  no 
doubt,  eh  ?  I  must  yield ;  I  must  not 
throw  stones.  Well,  my  heart  seems 
lighter,  though  my  old  eyes  are  full  of 
tears.  God  bless  you  ! 


You  are  a  good 


man. 


Lowndes,  in  his  dog-cart,  passed  Miles 
close  to  the  station.  The  curate  recognised 
the  young  squire,  of  course,  and  walked, 
straight  on.  A  Frenchman,  after  rendering 
another  a  signal  service,  would  probably 
have  waived  ceremony,  and  stopped  to  in- 
troduce himself ;  but  Miles  was  an  English- 
man all  over.  Besides,  he  had  no  desire  to 
speak  to  Lowndes ;  it  would  have  been  a 
painful  effort  to  him.  On  the  contrary,  he 
had  just  done  what  he  conceived  to  be  his 
duty,  and  there  was  an  end  of  it.  Cartaret, 
on  his  side,  stared,  and  wondered  whether 
his  eyes  or  his  memory  deceived  him.  He 
had  a  distinct  recollection  of  Miles's  face 
and  figure.  This  could  not  be  he,  for  what 
could  he  possibly  be  doing  at  Beckworth  ? 
but  was  there  ever  such  a  likeness  ?  And 
so  they  passed  each  other,  and  went  each 
his  way,  one  to  the  hard  crusts  of  life,  the 
other  to  its  cakes  and  ale. 

Mrs.  Cartaret  got  up  as  her  son  ap- 
proached, stood  on  tiptoe,  and  fell  upon 
his  neck.  There  were  the  traces  of  recent 
tears  on  her  cheeks,  and,  through  her 
smiles,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  she  was  in  a 
state  of  considerable  excitement.  Lowndes 
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knew  at  once  that   something   had   hap- 
pened. 

"  Well,  mauvais  garnement,  and  so  you 
have  seen  her  ?" 

"Yes,  I  have  seen  her.  But  what  has 
come  to  you,  mother  ?  What  is  the  matter  ? 
Has  any  one  been  here  ?" 

'  Yes,  some  one  has  been  here ;  an  angel 
with  a  red  face,  mon  enfant." 

"  Nonsense  !'  You  don't  mean Then 

it  was  he,  after  all !     But  what  on  earth 
did  he  come  here  for  ?" 

"Ah,  what,  indeed!  What  do  angels 
generally  come  for?" 

"  I  haven't  an  idea.  I  only  know  one. 
My  acquaintance  has  been  more  the  other 
way." 

"  Fi  done !  But  you  are  ranged  now, 
mon  fils,  n'est-ce  pas  ?  You  will  have  no 
more  to  do  with  naughtiness — hein?" 

"  That  depends.  Not  if  I  have  an  angel 
always  with  me." 

"  Answer  me  one  question,  sir.  Have 
you  given  up  all  your  bad  ways,  for  the 
sake  of  your  angel  ?  Foi  de  gentilhomme, 
is  this  truly  her  doing  ?" 

"  Solely  hers.  No  other  power  on  earth, 
I  think,  could  have  made  me  work." 

"  A  pretty  compliment  to  me,  va-t-en  ! 
But  no  matter,  if  it  is  true  ;  I  will  swallow 
the  pill  and  not  make  a  bad  face.  And 
now,  sir,  are  you  bent  upon  running  away 
from  your  old  mother,  to-morrow  ?" 

He  would  have  said  yes,  but  something 
in  his  mother's  face  made  him  hesitate. 
Could  it  be  that  this  curate,  in  the  course 
of  a  short  visit,  had  wrought  the  miracle, 
which  Lowndes  had  been  labouring  for  six 
months  to  accomplish,  and  had  failed  ? 

"  Perhaps  it  is  the  last  request  she  will 
ever  make  of  you,"  continued  Mrs.  Cartaret, 
stretching  up  to  part  the  hair  from  his  brow, 
and  then  holding  his  face  tenderly,  for  a 
moment,  between  her  fat  little  hands. 
"You,  and  Beck  worth,  and  all  will  very 
soon  pass  away  from  her.  The  reins  are 
slipping  from  her  hands,  and  it  is  time  that 
the  old  woman  was  unseated,  isn't  it  ?" 

He  said  nothing,  but  caught  her  in  his 
arms. 

As  he  leaned  out  of  his  window  that 
night,  smoking  a  cigar,  he  had  but  one 
regret.  "How.  I  wish  I  hadn't  passed 
him.  That  fellow  is  a  trump.  I  would 
walk  fifty  miles  to  shake  him  by  the  hand. 
None  of  the  fellows  I  know  would  ever 
have  done  such  a  thing.  It's  incompre- 
hensible. Is  it  his  religion,  or  is  it  his 
nature,  that  has  made  him  what  he  is  ? 
Ah,  Maud,  this  red-faced  parson  is  worth  a 


dozen  of  me,  if  love  went  by  merit-     But, 
happily  for  me,  it  doesn't !" 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

MAUD  was  in  the  parlour,  the  following 
afternoon,  entertaining  a  spinster  friend  of 
Mrs.  Hicks's,  who  had  called.  But  Mrs. 
Hicks  was  out,  and  the  bore  of  talking  and 
listening  to  this  maundering,  though  no 
doubt  very  amiable,  lady,  devolved  on 
Maud.  She  was  at  her  wit's  end.  They 
had  talked  about  the  Queen ;  they  had  dis- 
cussed whether  Her  Majesty  would  come 
out  more  next  year  or  not.  The  visitor 
had  repeated  with  pride  some  anecdotes  of 
the  princesses  which  she  had  captured,  and 
which  showed  a  sort  of  connexion,  however 
remote,  with  the  highest  circles.  After 
which,  they  had  deplored  the  unusual 
drought,  and  lamented  over  the  approach- 
ing flower-show,  which  was  sure  to  be  a 
failure,  in  consequence,  and  then  they 
came  to  a  dead  stop.  There  is  no  knowing 
what  subject  the  spinster,  by  her  own  un- 
assisted efforts,  would  next  have  pumped 
up,  but  that  a  carriage,  at  that  moment, 
stopped  at  the  gate.  Maud  rose  and  went 
to  the  window.  Was  it  another  of  these 
inflictions  ?  She  could  see  nothing  by 
reason  of  the  privet  hedge,  and  sat  down 
again,  feeling  that  another  visitor  of  this 
sort  would  be  almost  more  than  she  could 
bear. 

There  was  a  minute's  interval,  and  then 
the  parlour- door  was  thrown  open,  and 
Mrs.  Cartaret  was  announced. 

Maud  started  to  her  feet,  but  she  was 
conscious  of  nothing  for  a  few  seconds. 
Then  her  heart  seemed  to  be  rising  in  her 
throat ;  she  stood  there,  she  could  not  go 
forward,  while  the  old  lady  advanced  to- 
wards her,  holding  out  her  arms,  and  Maud 
fell  into  them.  The  spinster,  fluttered  at 
the  entry  of  a  county  lady  who  had  very 
seldom  been  seen  in  Salisbury,  and,  fur- 
thermore, by  the  demonstrative  character 
of  the  greeting  she  witnessed,  murmured 
some  inaudible  formula  of  farewell,  and  slid 
out  of  the  room. 

"  My  dear,"  cries  Mrs.  Cartaret,  as  soon 
as  the  door  is  closed,  "  I  have  done  jon 
horrible  injustice.  I  have  said  all  sorts  of 
hard  things  of  you ;  will  you  forgive  me  ? 
I  have  come  out  here  all  this  way  to  ask 
you ;  and  if  you  will  not,  I  shall  go  back 
and  make  my  son  miserable.  I  have  been 
very  angry — oh  !  I  tell  you  frankly — I  have 
been  very  angry,  and  I  would  listen  to 
nothing  he  said.  We  have  had  a  desperate 
quarrel.  But  in  the  end,  see,  it  is  not  he 
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•who  has  asked ;  it  is  I  who  have  proposed 
to  come  to  you,  and  alone,  too.  I  have 
left  him  at  the  inn.  What  I  do,  I  do  by 
myself,  of  my  own  will.  I  am  not  dragged 
by  the  hairs  of  my  head,  hein?  Do  you 
understand  ?" 

"  I  do,  dear  Mrs.  Cartaret,  and  I  appre- 
ciate it." 

"  I  do  not  forget  the  past,  Mary.  If  I 
lived  to  be  a  thousand  years,  I  should  still 
regret  that  we  came  to  know  each  other  as 
we  did.  But  that  does  not  prevent  my 
seeing  what  you  have  done  for  Lowndes. 
It  seems  that  love  for  you  has  ranged  him 
at  last.  He  will  no  longer  dissipate  his 
time  upon  nonsenses.  He  works  steady, 
and  sees  no  more  bad  company.  Je  vous 
en  fais  mes  complimens.  And  I  honour 
you  for  your  proper  pride.  It  seems  that 
unless  I  come  and  say,  '  Mademoiselle,  do 
me  the  honour  to  become  my  son's  wife,' 
you  will  not  marry  him  ?  Well,  I  applaud 
you.  I  did  the  same  myself — moi  qui  vous 
parle.  I  refused  the  heir  to  an  old  title, 
because  his  family  did  not  receive  me  cor- 
dially. Therefore,  I  am  come,  you  see, 
my  dear,  en  personne,  that  you  may  be 
satisfied." 

"  And  I  am  satisfied,  dear  Mrs.  Cartaret, 
if  I  only  know  that  the  doubts  you  enter- 
tained about  me  are  cleared.  My  conduct 
fully  justified  your  suspicions,  I  admit.  It 
was  most  natural  that  you  should  resent 
your  son's  attachment  to  me.  I  had  but  to 
bend  my  head  and  submit  to  your  decree, 
whatever  it  was." 

"  Well,  up  to  yesterday,  my  dear,  I  was 
obdurate.  I  was  miserable,  for  I  saw  that 
Lowndes  would  never  be  the  same  to  me 
again,  until  I  gave  in.  But  I  was  firm ; 
for  I  thought  it  was  for  his  future  good, 
and  I  hated  you.  Then  came  one  who 
talked  to  me  for  an  hour,  and  to  such  good 
purpose,  that  all  my  fine  resolutions  melted 
away.  There,  can  you  guess  who  that  was, 
petite  ?  The  young  cure  with  the  coupe 
rose  face.  I  could  not  resist  the  Church's 
eloquence ;  he  put  things  in  such  a  way ! 
He  talked  such  a  beautiful  religion,  my 
dear.  You  have  to  thank  him  for  it  all." 

"And  I  deserve  so  little  at  his  hands!" 
said  Maud,  colouring. 

"Ah!  que  voulez- vous  ?"  cried  the  old 
lady,  shrugging  her  shoulders.  "  C'est 
toujours  comme  £a  !  And  now  let  us  make 
short  work  of  this.  I  chassed  you  from 


Beckworth  as  the  maid :  I  invite  you  to 
return  as  its  mistress.  I  am  old,  and  hor- 
ribly lazy.  I  lie  in  bed,  and  let  "things  go 
— au  diable  !  vrai — n'est-ce  pas  ?  My  good 
Rouse  and  Dapper  are  treasures,  petite — 
yes,  treasures,  but,  somehow,  I  can't  ma- 
nage them  any  more.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
give  it  all  up,  and  to  cry,  '  La  reine  est 
morte — vive  la  reine  !'  ' 

"  The  queen  never  will  die  for  me  !"  ex- 
claimed Maud,  throwing  her  arms  round 
Mrs.  Cartaret's  neck.  As  she  spoke  the 
door  opened,  and  Lowndes's  radiant  face 
beamed  joyously  upon  the  group  before  him. 
The  next  moment  there  was  a  sort  of  triune 
embrace,  in  which  it  was  impossible  to  de- 
termine whose  arms  were  round  whose 
neck,  and  with  this  tableau  it  may  be  as 
well  to  let  the  curtain  drop. 

EPILOGUE. 

READER,  one  word  at  parting.  Let  no 
young  lady  follow  our  Maud's  example, 
anticipating  like  results.  We  agree  with 
the  county  at  large  in  thinking  that  she 
was  "an  uncommonly  lucky  girl."  Starting 
from  a  false  basis  of  principle,  she  had 
done  her  best  to  become  an  Ishmael,  and, 
lo !  Fate  willed  that  the  lot  and  inherit- 
ance of  Isaac  should  be  hers.  Mrs.  Car- 
taret still  rules,  in  outward  semblance,  at 
Beckworth  ;  but  the  sceptre  has  really 
passed,  as  she  desired,  into  younger  and 
stronger  hands.  His  wife's  influence  over 
Lowndes  has  never  waned,  and  she  has 
found,  at  last,  more  peace  and  contentment 
than  falls  to  the  lot  of  most  human  beings, 
"in  the  state  of  life  into  which  it  hath 
pleased  God  to  call"  her. 
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THE  DOCTOR'S  MIXTURE. 


BOOK  II. 
CHAPTER  VI.  PREPARATION. 

THE  day  of  the  grand  ball  at  Leadersfort 
had  come  round,   and  it  was  known  that 
the    house   was    literally    "  bursting   with 
company,"  to  use  the  animated  figure  of 
the  Findlater  family,    and  that  the  most 
stupendous  preparations  had   been   made. 
No  personal  trouble  had  been  taken,  but 
Mrs.  Leader  had  simply  written  to  Junter, 
the    eminent    pastrycook,     begging     him 
sweetly   to    manage    everything    for    her. 
That  firm  had  acted  in  a  manner  which  ex- 
cited her  deepest  gratitude,  and,  indeed,  it 
will  be  often  remarked  that  these  new  rich 
people  are  often  thus  affected    to    trades- 
people who  for  large  payment  make  extra 
exertion.     Mr.  Freeman,  Junter's  head  per- 
son, had  entreated  her  to  give  herself  no 
anxiety ;  he  would  come  down  in  person 
with   his  people,  they  would  put  up  and 
arrange  everything,  and  would  engage  to 
have  everything  in  order  by  breakfast- time 
the  morning  after.     Let  her  only  leave  it 
to  him ;  had  she  ever  found  them  wanting 
before  ?     She  was  quite   affected   by  this 
chivalry,  and  showed  the  letter  to  many, 
saying,    in   a   plaintive   voice,    they   were 
"  such  nice  people  to  deal  with."     The  de- 
puty arrived  in  due  course  with  his  waiters 
and  assistants,   and  a  regular  fourgon  of 
apparatus,   &c.,  a  most  gentlemanly  man, 
whom  you  would  take  for  an  under  secre- 
tary of  state,  and  very  soon  they  had  per- 
formed prodigies. 

But  what  a  flutter  there  was  on  that  day 
at  Peter  Findlater' s.  The  great  card  of 
invitation  had  arrived  only  the  night  before. 
But  something  else  had  also  arrived — a 
large  black  box,  a  present  for  Katey. 


Captain  Montague,  chivalrous  always, 
had  seriously  spoken  to  Cecil,  and  told  him 
that  this  was  a  suitable  opportunity;  he 
was  bound,  indeed,  to  take  it,  to  mike  a 
suitable  offering  of,  say,  a  handsome  dress 
to  Katey.  He  would  set  his  sister  to  choose 
it,  if  Cecil  wished. 

"  Do  as  you  like,"  he  said;  "but  this  is 
what  I  would  do  myself  were  I  in  your 
case." 

Cecil  was  delighted  with  the  dramatic 
character  of  this  proposal,  and  in  due 
course  the  great  black  chest  arrived.  What 
joy,  what  delight  and  wonder  as  it  was 
opened,  coram  populo,  and  the  great  billows 
of  tulle  and  silk,  the  puffings,  ruches,  fur- 
belows, what  not,  the  fancies  of  some  lead- 
ing Mantalini  of  the  day,  overflowed  the 
edges  of  the  case.  It  was  lovely,  divine. 
The  Doctor  looked  on  with  pride — Polly 
alone  with  a  certain  ruefulness.  She  had 
never  felt  the  cold  bitterness  of  the  disap- 
pointment until  now.  She  might  have  had 
that  dress.  Katey  had  some  of  what  a 
philosopher  would  have  called  feminine 
dross  in  her.  She  was  happily  woman  still, 
the  most  ascetic  of  whom  have  that  tender 
fondness  for  dress,  that  little  pardonable 
pride  in  decking  themselves  in  robes  of  the 
first  class.  She  was  forthwith  invested  in 
them,  to  be  admired  by  the  whole  family. 
The  shutters  were  closed,  candles  lit,  and 
a  wreath,  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  box, 
placed  on  her  head.  A  cry  of  admiration 
burst  from  them  all,  even  from  Polly. 

"  Ton  my  honour,"  said  Peter,  in  a 
maudlin  tone,  "it's  very  nice  of  him — 
handsome  a  thing  as  ever  I  saw — done  so 
delicately  too  !  What  I  always  like." 

Whatever  the  merits  of  the  present,  there 
was  neither  delicacy  nor  indelicacy  in  the 
way  it  was  offered.  It  was  simply  ordered 
and  sent. 
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Rainy,  blushing  and  proud,  and  in  a 
whirl  of  delight,  walked  up  and  down,  and 
showed  herself  in  every  light  and  pose. 

"You  might  go  to  the  Castle,"  said 
Peter  again.  "  You'd  top  the  whole  fair, 
my  sweefe" 

At  tkis  moment  some  one-  entered,  and 
started  at  the  curious  scene,  the  candles 
lighted,  some  on  the  floor,  the  closed  shut- 
ters, and  Katey,  radiant  in  her  magnifi- 
cence, in  the  centre, 

"  I  beg  pardon,"  the  visitor  stammered. 
"  I  came " 

It  was  very  awkward. 

"  Oh,  come  in,  sir.  You  can  look  at  the 
show  as  well  as  another."  It  was  young 
Tom  Clarke,  whom  they  had  not  seen  for  a 
long  time. 

"  Can  we  do  anything  for  you  ?"  went  on 
the  Doctor. 

"  No,"  he  answered.  "  I  only  came  to 
wish  you  all  good-bye.  I  am  going  away 
in  the  morning." 

"  Going  away  ?"  said  Katey. 

"  Yes,  going  to  India.  My  father's  friends 
have  found  me  a  good  place  out  there.  I 
shall  make  my  fortune,  and  be  a  rich  man, 
I  am  told." 

"  Then  no  one,  Tom  Clarke,"  the  Doctor 
said,  fervently,  "  could  wish  you  better  than 
we  do,  nor  than  Katey  there  does.  She 
can  forgive  and  forget,  my  dear  boy,  from 
her  gentle  soul,  as  we  all  do.  The  dead 
past  may  be  his  own  grave-digger,  with  all 
my  heart." 

"Forget!  I  have  no  doubt  she  can," 
the  young  man  answered.  "  I  see  the 
meaning  of  this  finery.  It's  as  plain  as  if 
it  was  written  in  large  capitals.  This  is 
part  of  the  consideration,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  Consideration,  sir  !  This  is  more  of  it, 
sir!"  burst  out  the  Doctor,  in  a  fury. 
"  Who  asked  you  to  intrude  here,  with 
your  insults  ?  My  child,  don't  heed  him, 
don't  mind  him.  He's  shown  himself  now 
in  his  true  colours." 

"  God  forgive  him  for  his  injustice, 
Peter,"  said  Katey,  looking  like  the  Queen 
of  England,  as  she  drew  herself  up,  oh  ! 
so  stately  and  magnificent.  The  pride  of 
the  Findlaters  was,  indeed,  there.  "  God 
forgive  him,  Peter,  for  insulting  me  and 
you  ;  and  he  has  helped  me  never  to  think 
of  him  more." 

"Now,  there's  your  sentence  and  quietus,' 
said  the  Doctor.  "  Katey,  the  creature,  to 
be  accused — and  by  you,  sir — of  selling 
herself  for  a  rag  of  a  dress  !  Put  that  with 
the  rest — the  other  charge  of  playing  a 
double  part." 


"  If  I  have  said  what  was  offensive,  I  ask 
her  pardon,"  he  answered,  humbly  ;  "but 
it  has  all  gone  too  far  to  be  mended  now  : 
anything  I  could  say  or  do  would  not  help 
the  matter.  But  I  do  hope  it  will  all  end 
for  the  best,  and  that  you  will  find  this  plan 
of  yours,  Doctor  Findlater,  end  happily. 
It  has  begun  by  wrecking  my  happiness, 

-i-f-1  n  o  •/  A  j. 

and  I  hope 

"  Oh,  leave  all  this,  sir.  It's  like  the 
Pharisee  women,  who  'trust  that  you'll 
never  repent  it,'  praying  all  the  time  that 
you  will.  Well,  good-bye,  sir."  And  the 
young  man,  bowing  sadly,  withdrew  with- 
out a  single  word. 

The  Doctor  did  not  give  his  Katey  time 
for  compunction,  but  instantly  burst  into  a 
warm  and  furious  protest  against  the  young 
man :  "  Well,  did  you  ever  see  anything 
like  that  ?  It's  appalling  !  Did  you  ever 
see  anything  like  the  organised  hypocrisy 
of  that  man  ?  The  man's  heart  has  turned 
black." 

The  flutter  and  excitement  of  that  day 
were  such,  they  had  not  time  for  much 
emotion,  and  Katey,  now  a  lay  figure  in  the 
hands  of  her  family,  was  dressed  and  deco- 
rated a  dozen  times  over.  Captain  Mon- 
tague, now  an  intimate  friend  of  the  family, 
came  in  and  stayed  hours,  criticising  these 
costumes  in  the  most  good-natured  way; 
and  his  taste  was  certainly  of  great  use  in 
tempering  the  rather  gaudy  and  florid 
tendencies  of  the  family.  Oh,  it  was  a 
proud  and  a  happy  day !  Already  Polly 
was  beginning  to  speculate  on  the  chances 
of  a  double  marriage  on  the  same  morning. 

"  Maiy,  the  daughter  of  Peter  Findlater, 

Esq.,  M.D.,  of '       That  was  rather  a 

difficulty,  and  she  thought  the  hazy  gene- 
rality of  the  County  Cork  preferable  to  the 
more  particular  Tilston.  The  notice  would 
go  on,  of  course  :  "  And  at  the  same  place, 
and  on  the  same  day,  Catherine,  eldest 
daughter,"  &c.  Then  the  bridegrooms. 
"  To  Percy  Montague,  second  son  of  the 
Honourable  William  and  Lady  Mary  Mon- 
tague, of  Dallish  Hall."  The  other,  "  To 
Cecil,  only  son."  The  fluttering,  and  bustle, 
and  glitter  of  the  new  dresses  seemed  to 
bring  that  happy  day  before  her  very 
vividly. 

The  Doctor  was  shut  up  a  good  deal  in 
his  cabinet,  where  he  sat  secluded,  his  feet 
separated  and  perched  on  the  hob,  his  chest 
and  head  sunk  down  in  the  arm-chair,  and 
his  text-books  beside  him.  The  text-books 
were  a  cheerful  tumbler  and  a  cigar.  He 
felt  it  Avas  all  before  him,  and  that  night 
he  was  determined  to  burst  on  the  enemy's 
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lines,  establish  himself  in  the  position,  and, 
as  it  were,  end  the  war,  putting  things  on 
a  satisfactory  footing.  Like  the  great  Ger- 
man strategist,  he  had  planned  everything 
out  in  his  cabinet.  Now  the  time  had 
arrived  —  the  opportunity,  the  publicity, 
everything  favoured  for  a  grand  coup. 
Already  he  had  marked  some  points ;  but 
to-night  he  would  make  all  sure.  One  clever 
stroke  had  occurred  to  him  already. 

CHAPTER  VII.   AN  AWKWARD  MEETING. 

AGAIN  th'  b'rouche  and  the  nuptial  greys 
(expense  of  all  this  frightful,  but  at  such 
a  crisis  who  would  not  be  sporting  ?)  were 
at  the  gate,  with  a  little  crowd  waiting  for 
the  ladies  to  come  out.  Rumours  of  their 
splendour  had  travelled  all  over  the  place. 
Out  comes  the  maid  with  a  lantern,  then 
the  two  lovely  girls,  looking  like  angels ; 
Ca.ptain  Montague  follows,  blazing  in  gold 
and  scarlet,  his  sword  clinking  after  him,  and 
finally  appears  the  Doctor,  in  a  new  coat, 
white  waistcoat,  and  shaved,  as  he  said,  as 
though  he  were  French  polished.  Proud 
father  was  he  that  night,  and  yet,  with  his 
bonhomie  and  twinkling  eyes,  there  was  a 
firmness  and  decision  about  his  mouth  that 
might  have  attracted  notice.  Away  they 
drove,  Polly,  as  her  father  said,  looking  as 
if  she  had  been  wound  up,  she  was  so  rest- 
less and  eager,  not  able  to  meet  any  one's 
eye  without  a  smile  breaking  out  and 
spreading  over  her  pretty  face  like  a  wave. 
She  never  felt  so  happy. 

Here  was  the  avenue,  the  great  trees 
flying  by,  with  lamps  suspended,  and  a 
grand  sort  of  lantern  afar  off — the  illu- 
minated house  itself.  The  greys  took  them 
magnificently  up  to  the  door,  where  there 
was  a  crowd,  whose  faces  were  lit  by  the 
reflected  blaze.  Round  to  the  left  they 
saw  an  illuminated  bower  of  canvas,  which 
Junter  and  his  staff,  turning  builders,  and 
regardless  of  cost,  had  thrown  out.  From 
within  came  the  sounds  of  music.  The 
shadows  of  many  figures  passed  and  re- 
passed  on  the  window  -  blinds.  Polly's 
heart  was  on  her  lips  as  she  got  out  and 
saw  these  preparations.  The  music  made 
her  thrill. 

They  entered.  Such  a  dazzling  scene ! 
Junter  had  hung  lamps  and  chandeliers 
wherever  there  was  the  slightest  coin  of  van- 
tage for  such  illumination.  To  Polly  and 
Katey  it  seemed  a  glimpse  of  heaven  ;  the 
soft  music,  the  floating,  but  unwinged  angels 
flying  round — for  a  waltz  was  going  on 
— the  divine  orchestra  ;  Mrs.  Leader,  queen 
of  all,  arrayed  in  splendid  and  gaudy 


colours,  her  head  encircled  in  a  young 
lady's  wreath  of  flowers,  which  had  made 
a  journey  direct  from  Paris.  Her  face 
darkened  as  she  saw  the  two  dangerous 
girls,  who,  with  their  "  scheming  father," 
came  to  beard  her  in  her  castle.  Beside 
her  stood  Cecil,  proud  and  dazzled  by  the 
glorious  apparition.  That  evening  he  had 
had  "  a  scene"  with  Mrs.  Leader,  and  had 
spoken  out  in  a  theatrical  and  defiant  man- 
ner ;  while,  for  the  first  time,  he  had  cou- 
rageously allowed  to  escape  him  how  "  far 
he  had  gone"  with  Miss  Findlater.  We 
may  imagine  her  feelings  then  as  that  low, 
scheming  party  arrived,  decked  out  to  secure 
their  prey.  Quite  a  crowd,  making  her  look 
something  like  a  general  officer  surrounded 
by  his  staff,  stood  round  her,  watching 
the  arrivals.  There  was  something  almost 
grotesque  in  the  Doctor's  geniality;  the 
beaming  affection,  mingled  with  triumph, 
that  mantled  on  his  face — as  he  would  say 
himself,  a  sort  of  "  bless-ye-my-children" 
expression.  But  what  was  it  that  made 
this  expression  suddenly  quiver  with  un- 
certainty, like  the  surface  of  water  under 
a  breeze,  and  finally  give  place  to  a  com- 
pound of  dismay  and  defiance  ?  And  what 
was  it  that  made  the  bluff,  good-natured- 
looking  gentleman,  with  a  grey  moustache, 
standing  behind  Mrs.  Leader,  colour  and 
give  a  smart  stamp  ?  Mrs.  Leader  looked 
from  one  to  the  other  with  a  curious,  yet 
appealing  smile. 

"What,"  she  said;  "you  know,  or  don't 
you  know,  the  general?" 

The  general  had  his  daughter  beside 
him.  He  was  always  reserved  and  gentle, 
but  he  was  changed  now  ;  seemed  furious, 
and  turned  away.  Katey  and  Polly  saw 
there  was  something  wrong,  an  expression 
of  agony  coming  into  the  former's  face. 
Polly  was  inclined  to  look  haughty,  and 
give  as  good  as  she  got ;  Katey  had  that 
wonderful  instinct  of  affection,  which  told 
her  that  her  father  had  had  troubles  in  his 
life,  whose  ugly  shadows  might  at  any  time 
be  projected.  He  had  fought  them  off  so 
gallantly ;  it  was  hard.  However,  here  was 
Captain  Montague  carrying  off  Polly  osten- 
tatiously, and  Mr.  Cecil,  half  boldly,  half 
timorously — for  the  general's  daughter  was 
beside  him — drawing  Katey  away.  Then, 
after  a  moment's  hesitation,  the  Doctor 
threw  back  his  head  scornfully,  and  strode 
away. 

"  That   man  here  ?"  said   the   general. 
Do  you  know  him  ?     Do  you  venture  to 
let  him  in  here  ?" 

The  light  came  into  Mrs.   Leader's  dull 
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eyes.  "  What !  you  have  met  him  before  ?" 
she  said  eagerly.     "  Tell  me,  general,  do  !" 

The  general  and  the  lady  walked  away 
to  the  sofa,  the  Doctor,  afar  off,  very  hot, 
seeing  them  perfectly. 

"  I  thought  the  fellow  was  at  Botany 
Bay  by  this  time,"  said  the  general,  hardly 
able  to  contain  himself.  "  I  have  had  my 
experience  of  the  fellow.  I  never  met  such 
an  elaborate  scoundrel.  Why — why — why 
—do  you  know  what  he  is  living  on  now  ? 
Simply  plunder  !  My  poor  nephew,  Mark, 
whom  you  know,  went  wrong  in  his  head ; 
he  got  him  into  his  fangs,  ma'am,  by  way 
of  curing  him.  And,  what  d'ye  think  ? 
got  a  bond  out  of  the  poor  boy,  intimidated 
him,  worked  on  his  poor  half-witted  brain. 
I  assure  you  we  were  near  having  him  in 
the  dock.  And  a  low  bully  besides — a 
most  dangerous  scoundrel.  I  wonder  you 
let  him  into  your  house." 

The  reader  will  recal  a  little  incident  in 
the  chapter  of  the  Doctor's  biography,  re- 
lated near  the  beginning  of  this  history, 
and  own  that  this  "  incompressible"  hero 
was  in  ill  luck,  indeed,  to  have  stumbled  on 
this  awkward  meeting. 

"  Tell  me  all  about  it,  do,  my  dear 
general,"  said  Mrs.  Leader,  eagerly.  She 
was  going  to  say  that  he  had  entrapped 
Cecil  also,  but  she  checked  herself. 

The  general  told  her  all  he  knew  ;  then 
both  got  up  and  looked  at  the  dancing. 

'  Who's  that  pretty  girl  dancing  with 
Cecil  ?"  he  asked,  suddenly  :  "  why,  that's 
the  second  time  to-night." 

Mrs.  Leader  was  embarrassed.  "  Oh  ! 
one  of  the  people  about  here." 

"  Remarkably  good-looking  girl ;  such  a 
grace  and  interest  in  her  face  !" 

Mrs.  Leader  was  presently  called  to  duty. 
And  when  she  next  took  a  wary  glance 
round,  she  saw  the  general  with  Cecil 
and  Katey,  the  former  bowing  and  compli- 
menting. This  was  very  awkward.  More 
awkward  still  was  it  when  she  saw  the 
party  joined  by  Doctor  Findlater  himself. 

The  Doctor,  standing  close  by,  had  heard 
the  general's  compliments,  and  suddenly 
struck  in.  "You're  right,  sir!  My 
daughter.  There's  not  her  match  in  the 
room.  Ah  !  they'll  make  a  nice  pair,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Cecil  Leader." 

Cecil  looked  confused  and  put  out. 
Katey  blushed.  The  general  grew  dark 
with  rage.  But  a  glance  at  Katey's  win- 
ning and  imploring  face  made  him  hesitate. 
He  was  going  to  say,  "  Don't  speak  to  me, 
sir " 

The  Doctor  saw  his  hesitation  and  struck  , 


in.     "Just   step  aside   with   me,    general, 
only  a  moment." 

The  general,  puffing  and  blowing  with 

anger,  did  so.     "How  dare  you "  he 

began. 

"  Hush,  hush  !  We  know  all  that."  And 
the  Doctor's  next  coup,  as  he  said  himself, 
"  was  worthy  of  Nip-polian."  "  Don't  I 
know  the  reason  I  saw  you  talking  to  Mrs. 
Leader?  Don't  I  know  ?  Then  I  tell  you 
you're  late  in  the  field.  He's  pledged  long 
ago  to  my  Katey." 

The  general  could  not  answer  for  rage. 

"  So  you  were  telling  Mrs.  Leader  our 
little  transactions,  were  you  ?  Shabby,  sir, 
shabby  in  a  military  man.  But  you  won't 
spoil  sport  here.  Do  your  worst,  sir.  The 
motive's  unhandsome,  though.  But  don't 
visit  it  on  Katey ;  she  wants  to  be  no  girl's 
rival." 

"  This  is  more  of  your  underhand  schem- 
ing, sir.  But  I'll  expose  you,  by " 

"No  threats  to  me,"  said  the  Doctor  in 
a  loud  voice,  for  some  ladies  had  turned 
round.  "As  for  the  other  transaction,  it 
was  different — a  mere  matter  of  money. 
But  where  child  of  mine  is  concerned, 
sir,"  went  on  the  Doctor,  still  louder,  "no- 
bullying  or  hectoring  will  make  me  with- 
draw. It  won't  do,  general.  Mr.  Cecil, 
like  an  honourable  man,  has  made  his  pro- 
posal, which  I  have,  and  can  show  to  all 
the  world." 

"I  don't  believe  it,"  said  the  general. 
"  And  I  despise  your  insinuations.  I  have 
had  experience  of  you  before." 

"  Sure  all  the  parish  knows  it,"  went  on 
the  Doctor,  sneeringly.  "  It's  patent,  sir, 
as  th'  air  we  breathe ;  as  the  fludes  w' 
imbibe.  I'm  sorry  for  your  young  lady  ; 
but  why  shouldn't  mine  have  a  chance  ? 
Do  your  best  or  worst,  general.  The 
motive's  seen  through,  and  the  world  will 
judge.  But  it  was  shabby  to  go  and  put 
a  spoke  in  my  wheel  behind  my  back." 

With  this  odd  combination  of  metaphor, 
the  Doctor  turned  on  his  heel,  and  went 
to  get  some  champagne.  All  that  night 
he  was  making  "grand  manyouvers" — 
making  himself  as  public  as  he  could, 
pushing  his  way  through  the  company, 
and  asking  friends  did  they  see  "  young 
Leader  and  his  daughter"  anywhere.  At 
the  refreshment  table  he  met  that  young 
man.  "  Well,  this  is  the  Land  of  Bondage, 
it  seems.  The  conspiracy's  burst  its  shell. 
They've  begun  the  hounding  down,  it 
seems.  Let's  have  a  glass  of  the — what 
is  it  ?"  said  the  Doctor,  reflectively,  sloping 
a  bottle  on  its  side — "of  '  creaming  mus- 
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sooxs.'     That's   a   droll   name   for    cham- 
pagne." 

"  It's  a  shame,"  said  the  young  man, 
indignantly.  "  You  are  our  guest,  and  to 
ask  you  to  the  house " 

"  Oh  !  Leave  me  out  of  it.  Peter  can 
l>ide  his  time.  You'll  recal  the  Hickey 
transaction.  I  wasn't  slow  there.  No," 
.said  the  Doctor,  his  lips  curling  with  a 
slow  scorn.  "  But  it's  mean,  unworthy 
Tiounding  on ;  yes,  hounding  on,  against  a 
tender,  gentle,  gerrul!"  —  (the  Doctor 
thus  enriched  single  syllables  when  under 
any  excitement) — "  a  poor  gerrul  that  can- 
not raise  an  arm  to  defend  herself.  Oh, 
it's  mean,  unworthy,  sir,  stabbing  her 
through  me." 

"  But  they  shall  not,"  said  the  other, 
excited.  "  I'll  stand  by  her,  as  I  always 
said  I  would.  I  don't  care  what  they  do. 
She  can't  touch  me.  Who  is  she  that  she 
attempts  to  interfere  with  me  ?" 

"  Exactly,  my  dear  boy.  It  shouldn't 
come  from  her ;  keeping  a  soldier,  with 
fifty  men  under  him  that  he  can  do  what 
he  likes  with,  an  under-her-thumb,  as  if  he 
was  a  schoolboy.  Now  he's  to  be  sent 
away  with  a  tutor,  I  suppose,  to  keep  him 
out  of  harm's  way.  That's  the  plan  she's 
.settled  for  you,  my  dear  boy.  Did  you 
ever  hear  the  like  ?  An  old  forager  comes 
down  here  with  a  cock  and  a  bull  story, 

and .      No,    it's    beneath    the    lowest 

depths,    I   say.     Where's  Katey — where's 
my  daughter,  I  say?" 

"  I  know,"  said  the  young  man,  ex- 
citedly. "  I'll  take  care  of  her." 

"  I  know  you  will,  my  dear  boy,"  the 
Doctor  said,  wringing  his  hand  ostenta- 
tiously. "  You  won't  let  her  be  trampled 
on,  or  insulted  in  any  way.  You'll  stand 
by  her,  come  weal,  come  woe.  For  you 
are  a  generous,  good,  and  gallant  fellow!" 

Glowing  with  these  encomiums,  which 
were  delivered  in  a  loud  encouraging  voice, 
the  young  man  went  straight  to  Katey, 
.enlisted  himself  under  her  banner,  and, 
never  quitting  her  side  a  moment,  seemed 
to  take  pride  in  taking  her  about  in  the 
most  conspicuous  fashion.  There  were  oats 
enough  for  the  gossips,  as  the  Doctor  said, 
and  for  such  gossips  as  were  those  of 
Tilston.  They  stared,  and  whispered,  and 
smiled,  and  stretched  over  each  other's 
heads  to  see.  "  He's  dancing  with  her 
now.  He's  been  doing  that  the  whole 
night.  She  looks  quite  secure  about  it !" 
was  said  aloud.  And  Katey  herself,  be- 
wildered, dazzled,  now  sad,  now  excited, 
now  uneasy — for  she  had  dim  suspicions, 


from  what  her  lover  said  and  from  her 
father,  that  something  was  wrong — took 
her  part  in  the  dramatic  incidents  of  the 
night. 

CHAPTER  VIII.   BROUGHT  TO  A  FOCUS. 

MRS.  LEADER  was  beside  herself  with 
anger  and  vexation.  "  Before  Lady  Sea- 
man, too,"  who  was  ironically  condolent, 
and  who  said  simply,  "  I  wouldn't  have  it ; 
you  might  just  as  well  marry  a  barmaid  into 
the  family."  She  was  presently  accosted 
by  General  Fountain  in  a  brusque  way,  not 
common  to  that  officer. 

"  I  hear  this  from  all  sides,  everywhere 
in  the  room,  and  I  protest  I  don't  follow 
it." 

"  My  dear  general,  leave  it  to  me." 

"No,  no,  we  mustn't  interfere  with 
arrangements  made  previously.  Not  for 
the  world,  neither  Mysie  nor  me.  I  really 
wasn't  aware  things  had  gone  so  far.  It's 
another  question  about  the  Doctor,  that 
scoundrel.  But  I  see  we  have  been  tres- 
passing on  engaged  ground.  And  I  must 
tell  you  I  don't  think  it  was  fair  to  poor 
little  Mysikins,  as  you  call  her.  Now,  I'll 
go  and  ask  Lady  Seaman  to  come  in  and 
have  some  supper." 

Mrs.  Leader  was  completely  taken  back 
by  this  speech.  Down  toppled  her  darling 
plan  in  ruins.  The  general  was  a  plain- 
spoken  man,  and,  as  the  Doctor  would  say, 
"  had  a  deal  of  finality  in  him."  Mysikins, 
her  pet,  looked  hurt  and  mortified.  That 
young  lady  felt  herself  in  an  awkward  and 
even  painful  predicament,  for  she  had  been 
brought  down  there,  virtually  consigned  to 
the  care  of  Mr.  Leader,  junior,  as  much,  as 
the  Doctor  would  describe,  as  if  she  had  a 
"  card  tacked  on  her  back,"  with  the  in- 
scription, "  Bride  of  Cecil  Leader,  Esq." 
Poor  Mrs.  Leader  knew  not  what  to  do, 
was  overcome  with  shame  and  mortification, 
until' looking  round  saw  her  brother  Randall 
coming  to  her.  Then  that  strange  face  be- 
came softened. 

It  was,  indeed,  wonderful  what  a  feeling 
towards  that  brother  was  in  this  worldly 
woman's  heart.  He  was  her  sole  surviving 
relative ;  her  eyes  always  turned  to  him, 
and  she  thought  him  the  cleverest,  most 
brilliant,  and  rising  man  of  the  day.  It  was 
not  so  much  the  affection,  as  it  would  be  in 
another  woman's  heart,  but  he  was  one  of 
her  own,  something  to  lean  on.  The  truth 
was,  she  had  actually  begun,  when  a  young 
girl,  with  much  sentiment  and  affection, 
which  might  have  expended  itself  in  a  whole- 
some way  had  it  been  permitted.  She  had 
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had  an  attachment  to  a  young1  man,  poor  and 
without  any  prospects,  who  liked  her  also, 
but  who  had  been  violently  and  harshly 
repulsed  by  her  family.  As  time  wore  on, 
and  her  face  became  disfigured  by  illness,  a 
scheming  father,  it  was  said,  had  forced  the 
present  Mr.  Leader  to  marry  her.  This 
brother  of  hers,  who  had  been  a  mere  lad 
at  the  time,  was  now  the  one  she  turned 
to :  he  was  of  her  side.  She  always  dis- 
tinguished between  Mr.  Leader's  family 
and  her  own.  There  are  plenty  of  these 
curiously  composite  characters  in  the  world 
— hard,  cold,  rocky  ground,  yet  with  a 
little  patch  of  green  grass  in  one  corner. 
It  was  believed  that  she  was  determined 
to  do  something  for  Randall,  place  him  in  a 
position  where  his  abilities  would  have  a 
chance  of  showing  themselves,  make  him  a 
member  of  parliament  when  the  vacancy 
came.  In  this  fashion  her  own  family  had 
begun  to  believe  implicitly  in  Mr.  Randall 
Morrison,  and  looked  on  him  as  the  genius 
of  the  house.  She  now  took  his  arm. 

"  What  are  we  to  do  with  this  miserable 
creature  ?"  she  cried. 

"  There  is  only  one  way,"  said  he  ;  "  and 
that  is  through  the  girl  herself.  Will  you 
do  what  I  tell  you  ?"  and  he  led  her  away, 
whispering  as  they  walked. 

The  two  sisters  were  having  a  paradisal 
night  indeed.  Polly,  flying  through  the 
air  with  many  a  gallant  soldier,  besieged  by 
crowds  of  warriors,  her  flushed  cheeks, 
tumbled  hair,  and  sparkling  eyes  showing 
the  intensity  of  her  fun.  How  happy  she 
was  on  that  night,  quite  reckless  in  her  en- 
joyment of  the  mere  vulgar  matrimonial 
ends,  which  she  flung  to  the  winds.  Captain 
Montague,  not  much  of  a  dancer  himself, 
was  looking  grave  at  this  promiscuous 
waltzing,  as  he  thought  it.  Could  he  be 
disappointed  in  this  bit  of  nature,  scs  he  had 
been  about  fifty  other  young  ladies  ?  And 
Katey,  as  we  before  said,  was  bewildered, 
dazzled,  by  the  events  of  the  night,  pleased 
and  excited  by  the  chivalry  of  her  knight, 
now  beside  her,  and  pouring  into  her  ear  all 
his  plans  of  defiance,  of  resistance  to  op- 
pression, and  his  determination  to  stand  by 
her.  S'uch  devotion  the  wisest  of  women 
very  often  are  beguiled  into  accepting  as 
pure  love,  and  accept  it  with  greater  in- 
dulgence than  it  deserves.  He  had  just 
gone  to  speak  to  some  one  when  Mrs. 
Leader  came  up  ;  her  face  hard  and  sour. 

"  Miss  Findlater,  this  is  going  much  too 
far.  Every  one  in  the  room  is  talking  of 
the  designs  of  your  family.  It  is  quite  too 
much " 


"  Designs,"  faltered  Katey,  her  soft  eyes 
seeking  the  ground  in  a  sort  of  alarm. 

"  Yes,  designs ;  you  and  your  family 
taking  advantage  of  a  poor  boy  when  his 
people  are  away.  I  have  no  patience  with 
it.  But  I  tell  you  plainly  now,  it  shall  not 
be,  if  I  work  heaven  and  earth  to  prevent 
it.  Surely,  you  must  see  yourself,  if  you 
have  any  sense,  that  the  thing  could  not 
be  thought  of,  you  in  your  station,  and 
your  father  with  all  these  things  against 
him — these  disgraceful  doings " 

That  unlucky  word  lost  her  the  day,  for 
it  at  once  caused  Katey's  flushed  face  to  be 
lifted,  her  eyes  to  glow  with  an  unwonted 
defiance,  and  her  figure  to  grow  stately. 

"  Not  a  word,  Mrs.  Leader,  against  him. 
There  is  nothing  against  him.  Every  public 
man  has  calumnies  circulated  about  him. 
I  cannot  listen  to  them." 

Mrs.  Leader  was  quite  confused  by  this 
defence.  Like  all  weak  people  who  try  to 
be  violent,  she  was  thrown  into  disorder 
at  once. 

"  I  don't  wish  to  say  anything  against 
your  father.  I  know  little  or  nothing  of 
him.  But  I  am  sure  you  will  take  a  com- 
mon-sense view  of  the  matter.  I  tell  you 
as  plainly  as  I  can,  we  shall  never  agree  to 
this,  and  I  am  sure  you  are  too  nice  and 
delicate  to  try  and  force  yourself  into  a 
family  that •" 

Katey  smiled  scornfully. 

"  Nice  and  delicate  !  Let  us  say  nothing- 
of  that.  Oh,  what  cruel  words  !  Oh, 
Peter  !  Father  !  what  have  I  done  to  de- 
serve this  degradation  ?  Madam,  this  is 
your  house,  and  it  is  unworthy  of  you  to 
attack  me.  Ask  your  son — ask  all  in  this 
place — am  I  likely  to  have  played  such  a 
part  ?  Oh,  what  can  I  do  !  what  am  I  to 
do !  I  cannot  go  back,  and  how  am  I  to 
go  on  ?"  She  said  this  aloud,  and  as  if  ad- 
dressed to  herself. 

Mrs.  Leader  listened  in  wonder,  with  for 
the  first  time  a  feeling  of  dislike  and  alarm 
combined — new  feelings  for  her — and  she 
saw  in  this  "  low  girl"  quite  of  a  sudden  a 
strong  and  dangerous  enemy.  At  the  mo- 
ment a  bitter  feeling  of  dislike  rose  in  her 
that  seemed  like  the  inauguration  of  a  long- 
enmity. 

But  Peter,  afar  off,  had  seen  his  beautiful 
yacht  gliding  on  the  rocks  on  a  cruel  lee- 
shore,  as  it  were.  Without  a  moment's 
hesitation  he  "brought  up"  alongside  in  a 
minute.  His  daughter  caught  his  arm,  and 
in  a  flutter  and  agitation  cried  to  him : 

"  Oh  !  Peter,  Peter  !  what  does  this 
mean  ?  Have  I  done  anything  mean  or 
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wicked  ?     She  says  that  I  mean  to  force 
myself  into  their  family  !" 

"Mrs.  Leader,"  said  the  Doctor,  re- 
proachfully. "  It  only  wanted  this !  T' insult 
a  girl — my  sweet  Katey,  under  your  own 
roof — in  your  own  house !  Come  away, 
my  darling.  Let  us  leave  this  house ;  it's 
no  place  for  us.  I  don't  want  to  see  my 
child  grattuetously  insulted  before  my  eyes. 
We're  going,  Mr.  Cecil.  My  darling  Katey's 
been  insulted  by  those  who  invited  us  to 
their  hospitality.  Oh,  it's  too  much — much 
too  much !" 

"  She  mustn't  go — she  must  stay,  or  I  go 
with  you,  too.  You  can  find  me  a  room  in 
your  house " 

"With  a  heart  and  a  half,  my  dear 
boy." 

"  I  assure  you,"  began  Mrs.  Leader, 
"  this  must  be  some  misconception.  I  had 
no  intention  to  insult  any  one." 

"  Never,"  said  Cecil,  who,  it  was  clear, 
had  been  taking  wine.  "  Not  under  my 
roof !  I  stay  with  them,  or  I  go  with  them. 
There  !" 

"  Ah,  that's  noble,"  said  the  Doctor, 
looking  at  him  with  admiration.  "  It's  re- 
freshing to  meet  loyalty  like  that.  Katey, 
I'll  never  forget  this  night  to  you.  Good- 
night to  you,  madam.  You've  now  put  us 
outside  the  pale  of  delicacy,  so  we  need 
have  no  scruples  in  future.  Good-night, 
madam  !  Come,  Katey  sweet !  This  is  no 
place  for  us." 

With  an  expression  on  her  face  "in- 
valuable for  curds,"  said  the  Doctor,  she 
looked  at  them,  and  said,  as  she  turned 
away : 

"  Well,  with  all  my  heart.  Take  it  any 
way  you  please,  Doctor  Findlater.  And, 
further,  do  your  best  or  worst.  Whatever 
way  it  turns  out,  you  shall  gain  nothing  by 
your  speculation,  and  it  will  be  the  poorest 
scheme  you  have  carried  out  for  many  a 
day." 

"  Oh,  my  lady  is  threatening  us,"  said 
the  Doctor,  sneeringly. 

"I  disdain  it,"  said  the  lady.  "  Let  your 
meek  daughter  exert  all  her  arts.  I  dare 
say  you  may  cajole  or  intimidate  this 
foolish  boy ;  but  mind  my  warning,  young 
lady.  You  have  forced  this  from  me, 
though,  indeed,  I  am  ashamed  of  myself 
for  having  entered  on  the  matter  at  all." 

She  left  them.  The  Doctor  took  his 
trembling  daughter  on  his  arm.  This 
scene  had  not  escaped  the  gossips,  who, 
though  afar  off,  could  read  much  in  the 
faces  of  the  parties  concerned.  Some  few 
sentences,  too,  had  been  caught  up. 


Like  skirmishers,  the  eager  guests  were 
hovering  near,  and  drawing  as  close  as 
they  could,  with  or  without  decency,  ab- 
sorbed by  an  overwhelming  curiosity. 
Their  eyes  followed  the  retiring  party :  the 
Doctor,  defiant,  flushed ;  Katey,  scornful, 
excited,  unsubdued ;  while  Polly  came 
behind  with  an  admirer,  in  angry  protest 
at  being  taken  away.  She  was  engaged  to 
Captain  Montague,  and  a  number  of  Terp- 
sichorean  candidates  crowded  on  her,  and 
harassed  the  retreating  army's  rear.  But 
he  strode  on  till  they  reached  the  steps, 
and  called  for  "  Doctor  Findlater's  car- 
riage !" 

"  Oh,  Katey  !  Katey !"  he  said,  in  a  half 
whisper,  "  you'll  stand  by  your  poor, 
broken,  humiliated  father!  —  you'll  not 
desert  him  after  this  public  outrage  and 
in-sult — you'll  not  see  him  set  down  as  an 
imposture  and  a  schemer " 

"  Never,  never,  Peter,  dear !"  she  an- 
swered, fervently.  "  Indeed  you  have  not 
deserved  this." 

Up  drove  the  "  connubial  greys"  and 
"th'  b'rouche,"  and  as  they  were  going 
down  the  steps,  Mr.  Cecil  came  hurry- 
ing up. 

"  Oh,  isn't  it  dreadful !  Wbat  is  to  be 
done  P  What  can  make  her  go  on  in  this 
way?" 

"  That  passes  my  philosophy,  sir.  But 
this  remains,  that  my  child,  my  Katey,  has 
been  insulted  under  this  roof — insulted  in 
a  low,  ungenerous,  unworthy,  unwomanly 
manner.  However,  this  cuts  away  the 
bushes  and  brambles  ;  it  '11  be  clear  walk- 
ing now.  See,  Mr.  Cecil,"  added  the 
Doctor,  turning  to  him,  his  foot  on  the 
b'rouche  step,  "just  attend  to  me.  You 
come  to  the  house  to-morrow  at  eleven 
sharp.  Mind,  everything  gives  place  to 
that.  God  bless  you  ! 


Good-night." 


THE  LAST  SIEGE  OF  PARIS. 


IN  1814,  taking  a  natural  advantage  of 
Napoleon's  disasters,  which  culminated  at 
the  Beresina  and  at  Leipzig,  the  Allies 
crossed  the  Rhine,  mustering,  with  their 
reserves,  scarcely  less  than  half  a  million  of 
men.  The  emperor,  to  meet  these  hordes, 
had  only  eighty  thousand  soldiers,  but  he 
instantly,  with  his  usual  almost  supernatural 
energy,  ordered  a  levy  of  two  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  conscripts,  determining  to 
form  a  camp  of  one  hundred  thousand  men 
at  Bourdeaux,  another  at  Metz,  and  a  third 
at  Lyons. 
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The  grand  running  fight  and  the  terrible 
blows  Napoleon  dealt  his  adversaries,  we 
shall  sketch  in  a  future  article ;  in  the  present 
we  must  pass  on  rapidly  to  that  moment  of 
reverse,  when  outnumbered  and  yet  not  dis- 
heartened, Bonaparte  stationed  himself  at 
Rheims,  hoping  for  an  insurrection  of  the 
peasants  of  Alsace,  and  waiting  for  Suchet's 
arrival  at  Lyons  from  Catalonia.  It  does 
not  appear  from  the  plan  of  the  campaign 
that  Napoleon  ever  relied  much  on  the  in- 
habitants of  Paris,  torn  asunder,  as  they 
were,  by  internal  factions  fomented  by  his 
enemies.  It  is  true  he  had  embodied  thirty 
thousand  National  Guards,  but  he  had  not 
armed  more  than  a  third  of  them,  being  no 
doubt  distrustful  of  their  fidelity  in  the 
hour  of  need.  He  had  also  ordered,  it  is 
said,  two  hundred  cannon  for  the  defence 
of  the  northern  and  eastern  lines,  but  these 
also  were  not  all  forthcoming.  But  his  pre- 
sence was  worth  ten  thousand  cannon,  and 
he  only  needed  that  Paris  should  hold  out 
till  he  flew  to  cover  her  with  his  aegis.  His 
resolve  was  at  once  taken  not  to  venture 
between  Blucher  and  Schwartzenberg,  and 
so  on  either  flank  be  outweighted,  but  to 
break  through  their  line,  strengthen  his 
army  with  the  garrisons  from  the  frontier 
fortress  and  the  sturdy  peasantry  of  Alsace 
and  Franche-Comte,  and  so  to  strike  them 
swiftly  from  behind.  Above  all,  he  wished 
to  draw  Schwartzenberg  after  him,  till  he 
could  turn  upon  him  and  rend  him  limb 
from  limb.  If  Paris  only  made  stubborn 
resistance,  then  Napoleon  hoped  to  shut  in 
the  Allies  between  the  capital  and  the 
bayonets  of  his  army. 

In  the  mean  time,  Marmont  and  Mortier 
retreating  to  Paris,  the  Allies  approached 
the  beautiful  city  of  the  Seine  by  three 
routes,  those  of  Meaux,  Lagny,  and  Soissons. 
On  this  the  north-eastern  front,  even  before 
the  fortifications  of  Louis  Philippe,  Paris 
was  naturally  strong.  The  heights  on  the 
east  side  of  Paris  rise  abruptly  from  a 
plain,  and  form  a  narrow  ridge,  like  a  wall, 
sudden  and  steep.  The  south  end  of  this 
natural  rampart  rests  upon  the  wood  of 
Vincennes,  and  extends  southwards  to  the 
banks  of  the  Marne.  This  part  of  the 
heights  derives  its  name  from  the  villages 
of  Belleville  and  Romainville,  the  first 
being  the  nearest  to  Paris.  The  woods, 
studded  with  villas,  are  dappled  with  gar- 
dens, orchards,  vineyards,  and  plantations, 
great  resorts  of  the  strolling  Parisians.  In 
advance  of  the  heights  is  the  village  of 
Pan  tin  on  the  high  road  to  Bondy.  To 
the  left  of  Romainville  is  a  projecting  emi- 


nence called  the  Butte  de  Saint  Chaumont. 
There  the  ridge  sinks  and  admits  an  aque- 
duct called  the  Canal  de  1'Ourcq.  The 
ground  then  rises  to  the  hill  of  Montmartre, 
that  steep  and  quiet  part  of  Paris  well 
known  to  all  travellers. 

The  extreme  right  of  the  French  force 
held  the  wood  of  Vincennes  and  the  village 
of  Charenton-on-the-Marne.  The  centre 
occupied  the  half-finished  Canal  de  1'Ourcq. 
It  was  protected  by  the  village  of  La  Villette, 
and  a  strong  redoubt  with  eighteen  guns  on 
the  farm  of  Ronuvroi  and  on  the  canal  em- 
bankments, and  also  by  clumps  of  guns  in 
the  rear  on  the  heights  of  Montmartre.  The 
left  wing  was  thrown  back  from  the  gar- 
dener's village  of  Monceaux,  near  the  north- 
west extremity  of  the  heights,  and  stretched 
to  Neuilly-on-the- Seine,  where  the  extreme 
left  lay.  The  French,  therefore,  rested  on 
the  Seine  and  Marne  in  a  strong  semicircle, 
posted  on  steep  heights  that  could  not  be 
turned,  and  guarded  by  well-flanked  but 
insufficient  cannon. 

The  other  side  of  Paris  is  low  and  helpless, 
but  then  the  Seine  has  to  be  crossed  before 
it  can  be  attacked  in  that  quarter.  The 
Allies,  afraid  of  Napoleon,  wanted  to  take 
Paris  at  once  before  it  could  be  relieved. 
They  therefore  resolved  on  a  storm,  and  not 
on  a  slow  and  scientific  blockade. 

The  citizens  of  Paris,  who  already  since 
the  Allies  crossed  the  Rhine  had  been  three 
times  threatened,  betrayed  no  alarm  at  hear- 
ing that  the  Cossacks,  who  were  to  the  Allies 
what  the  Uhlans  are  in  the  present  war  to 
the  Germans,  had  been  seen  at  Meaux.  In- 
deed the  Parisians,  thoughtless  as  children, 
are  not  easily  persuaded  of  danger  in  such 
cases,  and  not  easily  comforted  when  the 
danger  arises  ;  but  the  bandaged  and  groan- 
ing sufferers  of  Marmont's  and  Mortier's 
divisions  soon  convinced  them  that  war  with 
all  its  horrors  was  approaching.  Soon  after 
the  wounded  arrived,  the  country  people 
came  crowding  in,  their  carts  full  of  bedding 
and  household  goods,  themselves  pale  and 
paralysed  with  fear  of  the  invaders. 

In  the  mean  time,  Joseph  Bonaparte,  Na- 
poleon's regent,  did  his  best  to  encourage 
the  people  of  Paris  with  lies.  The  city 
was  pronounced  impregnable ;  the  zeal  and 
patriotism  of  the  bourgeois  were  to  make 
it  another  Saragossa.  The  assailants  were 
only  a  few  Prussians,  who  had  by  accident 
stumbled  on  Paris  while  the  emperor  was 
breaking  the  back  of  the  enemy  at  Vitry 
and  St.  Dizier.  Above  all,  a  grand  review 
was  held  on  the  Sunday  preceding  the 
assault  to  cheer  the  people.  In  the  great 
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court  of  the  Tuileries  there  assembled 
eight  thousand  men,  the  garrison  of  Paris, 
rinder  General  Girard,  and  thirty  thousand 
National  Guards  under  Hulin,  the  governor 
of  the  city.  They  passed  into  the  Rue  de 
Rivoli,  followed  by  their  train  of  artillery, 
their  bearded  and  aproned  pioneers,  their 
waggons  for  baggage  and  ammunition. 
Marmont's  and  Mortier's  men  were  kept 
outside  the  barrier  at  the  defences,  as  the 
citizens  were  not  to  observe  their  reduced 
numbers  and  their  dilapidated  uniforms. 

In  the  mean  time,  Marie  Louise,  never 
very  energetic  or  bold,  took  her  husband's 
advice,  and  left  Paris,  with  her  ill-fated 
son,  guarded  by  seven  hundred  men.  The 
civil  authorities  also  scrambled  off  with  the 
crown  jewels  and  public  treasure,  first  de- 
stroying the  records  of  the  Central  Police 
Bureau.  On  the  morning  of  the  29th  of 
March,  Joseph  issued  a  proclamation  among 
the  citizens  of  Paris  "  that  he  would  re- 
main with  them."  True  to  his  old  false- 
hoods, he  described  the  enemy  as  a  mere 
straggling  column  from  Meaux,  and  begged 
the  Parisians  to  sustain  the  honour  of  the 
French  name  by  a  brief  but  valorous  re- 
sistance till  the  emperor,  who  was  in  full 
march  to  their  succour,  should  arrive.  The 
next  morning  between  three  and  four 
o'clock,  by  the  cold  dull  light,  the  drums 
beat  to  arms,  and  the  National  Guards 
assembled,  but  arms  were  still  deficient. 
The  men  were  kept  within  the  barrier 
till  about  eleven  o'clock,  and  then  marched 
to  the  heights  to  form  a  second  line,  more 
for  appearance  than  use,  behind  the  regular 
troops.  The  picked  men,  who  had  seen 
service,  or  were  accustomed  to  the  use  of 
arms,  were  drafted  off  as  sharpshooters, 
and  several  battalions  were  stationed  to 
strengthen  weak  spaces  in  the  lines. 

As  to  the  strength  of  Paris,  M.  Thiers 
has  given  the  following  testimony.  "  The 
half  circle  of  heights,"  he  says,  "from 
Vincennes  to  Passy,  encloses  the  most 
populous  and  richest  part  of  the  city. 
From  the  confluence  of  the  Seine  near 
Charenton  to  Passy  and  Auteuil  the  heights 
— sometimes  en  plateau,  as  at  Romainville, 
sometimes  saillant,  as  at  Montmartre — 
afforded  a  most  valuable  means  of  resistance 
even  before  a  patriot  king  covered  these 
positions  with  impregnable  fortifications." 
To  the  south  and  south-east  of  the  semi- 
circle, keeping  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Seine,  are  Vincennes,  with  its  forest  and 
castle,  the  encampments  of  Charonne, 
Menilmontant,  and  Montreuil.  Adverse 
forces  on  this  side,  unless  they  previously 


seized  the  plateau  of  Romainville,  would 
be  almost  entirely,  says  M.  Thiers,  cut  off 
from  communication  with  the  army  on  the 
north-east.  If  the  plateau  were  disregarded, 
then  a  defensive  force  could  fall  on  the 
flank  of  a  careless  enemy  coming  from 
Vincennes,  or  on  the  flank  of  an  invading 
column  crossing  the  plain  of  St.  Denis 
with  the  design  of  attacking  the  barriers 
of  La  Villette,  St.  Denis,  and  Montmartre. 
This  latter  column,  coming  from  the  north- 
east across  the  plain  of  St.  Denis,  meets,  of 
necessity,  the  hillock  of  St.  Chaumont  and 
the  heights  of  Montmartre,  Etqile,  and 
Passy;  and  should  this  column  advance  too 
far  in  the  direction  of  Etoile  it  would  run 
the  risk  of  being  brought  to  a  stand  in  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  thrown  into  the 
Seine,  thanks  to  the  retrograde  sweep  the 
river  makes  from  St.  Cloud  to  St.  Denis. 

But  the  leaders  at  Paris  were  inert. 
They  threw  up  no  barricades.  General 
Hulin,  wanting  in  energy,  had  hardly 
horses  enough  to  drag  his  two  hundred 
cannon  from  Vincennes.  The  carriages 
were  bad ;  the  ammunition  scanty.  Of 
the  thirty  thousand  National  Guards, 
Moncey  could  only  arm  six  thousand.  The 
redoubts  before  the  gates  were  mere 
"tambours"  of  palisades,  without  moats; 
the  soldiers  were  only  twenty-four  or 
twenty- five  thousand  to  oppose  nearly  two 
hundred  thousand.  The  fifty  or  sixty 
thousand  volunteers  with  fowling-pieces, 
who  could  have  been  got  together,  were 
never  called  upon.  All  was  confusion,  ex- 
citement, and  distrust.  There  was  no  real 
belief  in  the  possibility  of  a  successful  re- 
sistance. The  Parisians  were  only  making 
that  sort  of  bragging  clamour  that  precedes 
the  desertion  of  a  camp.  The  minister 
of  war,  who  ought  to  have  commanded, 
confided  to  Marmont  the  south  and  east 
of  the  heights,  that  is,  the  avenue  of  Vin- 
cennes, the  barriers  of  Trone  and  Cha- 
ronne, the  plateau,  of  Romainville,  and  a 
portion  northward  behind  this  plateau  as 
far  as  Pres  St.  Gervais.  Mortier  took  the 
left — that  is,  the  plain  of  St.  Denis — the 
space  between  the  Canal  of  the  Ourcq. 

The  allied  sovereigns  arrived  on  the 
evening  of  the  29th  at  the  chateau  of 
Bondy,  and  resolved  to  attack  Paris  by 
the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  so  as  not  to 
have  to  repass  the  river  in  case  of  repulse. 
They  planned  three  simultaneous  attacks. 
That  on  the  east  under  Barclay  de  Tolly, 
with  fifty  thousand  men,  was  to  carry  by 
Passy  and  Pantin  the  plateau  of  Romain- 
ville ;  that  on  the  south,  under  the  Prince 
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Royal  of  Wurtemburg,  with  about  thirty 
thousand  troops,  was  to  pour  through  the 
wood  of  Vincennes,  on  the  barriers  of  Cha- 
ronne  and  the  Trone;  the  third  by  the 
north,  in  the  plain  of  St.  Denis,  was  to  be 
headed  by  grim  old  Blucher  himself,  and 
to  march  on  the  right  of  Montmartre, 
Clichy,  and  Etoile. 

On  the  French  side,  Marmont  had  to 
scale  the  escarpments  of  Charonne  and 
Montreuil,  and  establish  himself  on  the 
plateau  of  Romainville ;  while  Mortier 
traversed  the  exterior  boulevard  from 
Charonne  to  Belleville,  and  descended  by 
Pantin,  La  Villette,  and  La  Chapelle,  and 
reaching  the  plain  of  St.  Denis,  established 
his  right  wing  on  the  Canal  of  the  Ourcq ; 
liis  left  at  Clignancourt,  at  the  foot  of 
Montmartre. 

Marmont,  misled  by  an  officer,  was 
mortified  to  find  the  Russians  in  possession 
of  Romainville.  With  twelve  hundred  men 
of  the  Lagrange  division,  however,  he 
threw  himself  on  the  enemy's  rear-guard, 
and  drove  them  hotly  back  on  Pantin  and 
Noisy.  At  the  same  time  the  Ledru  des 
Essart  division  swarmed  into  the  wood 
of  Romainville,  which  closes  the  flank  by 
the  heights  bordering  the  plain  of  St. 
Denis.  He  then  distributed  his  troops  ;  he 
posted  the  Duke  of  Padua  and  his  division 
on  his  right,  at  the  extreme  edge  of  the 
plateau  of  Romainville  in  the  tallest  houses 
of  Bagnolet  and  Montreuil,  where  the 
villas  and  gardens  slope  like  the  side  of 
an  amphitheatre.  At  the  centre  of  the 
plateau  he  drew  up  the  Lagrange  division, 
backed  by  the  houses  of  Belleville;  the 
Ricard  division  he  placed  on  the  left  in  the 
wood  of  Romainville,  and  at  the  northern 
declivity  the  Ledru  des  Essart  division. 
At  the  foot  in  the  plain  at  Pres  St.  Ger- 
vais  stood  the  Boyer  de  Rebeval  division, 
while  the  Michel  division  guarded  Villette. 
The  cavalry  was  ready  between  Charonne 
and  Vincennes.  About  eight  o'clock  the 
listener  at  the  barriers  heard  the  musketry 
begin  to  rattle  and  the  cannon  to  roar.  Dull 
Joseph,  accompanied  by  the  war  minister, 
the  minister  of  police,  the  engineer,  and 
artillery  officers,  watched  the  conflict  from 
Montmartre  as  Jove  watched  the  Trojan 
battles  from  Olympus. 

Barclay  de  Tolly,  vexed  at  his  repulse,  now 
resolved  to  retake  Romainville,  and  called 
up  his  reserve.  General  Paskiewitch,  with 
a  brigade  of  grenadiers,  was  to  scale  the 
plateau  on  the  Rosny  side,  while  Count 
Pahlen's  cavalry,  and  another  brigade  of 
grenadiers,  attacked  it  on  the  south  by 


Montreuil.  Prince  Eugene  of  Wurtem- 
burg, in  the  mean  time,  was  to  assail 
Pantin.  General  Mezenzoff,  who  had  been 
repulsed  in  the  morning,  pushed  forward 
his  stubborn  grenadiers,  forced  back  La- 
grange's  division,  and  won  the  height.  On 
the  right  the  Russian  brigade  also  turned 
the  plateau  by  Montreuil  and  Bagnolet,  out- 
flanked the  Duke  of  Padua,  and  drove  him 
backwards  after  a  hot  fight.  The  Russian 
cuirassiers,  driving  along  the  plateau,  tried 
to  charge  the  French  infantry,  but  were 
repelled  by  the  storm  of  fire  from  the  hedges 
of  bayonets.  As  the  French  fell  back  to 
Belleville,  the  narrower  plateau  gave  them 
more  concentration.  On  the  right  the 
tirailleurs  threw  themselves  for  cover  be- 
hind the  houses  of  Bagnolet,  on  the  left  into 
the  wood  of  Romainville.  The  French  bat- 
teries, served  by  mere  Polytechnique  lads 
with  skill  and  devoted  courage,  kept  up  a 
most  determined  and  sustained  plunging 
fire,  and  the  grey  coats  withered  before  it. 
Ledru  des  Essart's  Young  Guard  had  also 
reconquered,  tree  by  tree,  the  wood  of  Ro- 
mainville, and  thus  outflanked  the  Russian 
troops  on  the  wider  part  of  the  plateau. 
At  the  foot  of  the  plateau,  on  the  north 
side,  General  Campin  was  still  master  of 
Pantin,  with  the  aid  of  the  Boyer  de  Rebeval 
division,  and  the  Michel  division  still  held 
Pres  St.  Gervais,  and  the  Prince  of  Wur- 
temburg, who  had  tried  to  wrest  back  the 
two  villages,  had  been  driven  off. 

Marshal  Mortier  had  already  taken  up  his 
position  on  the  plain  of  St.  Denis.  The 
Curial  and  Charpentier  divisions  of  the  Old 
Guard  were  at  La  Villette  ;  the  Christian! 
division  at  La  Chapelle,  and  the  cavalry 
at  the  foot  of  Montmartre.  If  the  French 
had  now,  they  cried,  only  ten  thousand 
more  men  to  take  the  offensive,  they  could 
have  given  the  Allies  a  severe  check,  and 
Schwartzenberg,  waiting  for  his  two  wings 
still  in  the  rear,  confined  himself  to  can- 
nonade and  intermittent  sharpshooting. 

At  this  hour,  Joseph,  informed  that  the 
soldiers  would  die  to  the  last  man,  but  that 
it  was  almost  certain  the  capital  would 
soon  be  surrendered,  and  seeing  two  more 
masses  of  Russians  pushing  to  fresh  attacks, 
fled  to  Paris,  leaving  his  ministers  to  follow, 
having  already  heard  that  some  Cossacks 
had  been  seen  on  the  Revolte  route,  and 
even  on  the  borders  of  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne. 

On  the  north,  Blucher  was  already  ad- 
vancing over  the  plain  of  St.  Denis.  Gene- 
ral Langeron  had  driven  the  weak  French 
vanguards  from  Aubervilliers  and  St.  Denis, 
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and  pushed  on  Ms  cavalry  and  light  in- 
fantry, by  La  Revolte,  near  to  the  edge  of 
the  Bois  cle  Boulogne.  The  bulk  of  the  Prus- 
sian infantry  advanced  to  the  foot  of  Mont- 
martre,  while  General  York's  corps,  on  the 
left  of  the  Allies,  advanced  on  La  Chatelle, 
and  the  corps  of  Kleist  and  Woronzoff,  still 
more  to  the  left,  bore  down  on  La  Villette. 
At  Prince  Schwartzenberg's  request,  Blu- 
cher  now  sent  the  Prussian  and  Baden 
guards  to  help  Prince  Eugene  carry  Pantin, 
Pres  St.  Gervais,  and  the  other  obstinate 
villages  at  the  foot  of  the  Romainville 
plateau,  and  they  moved  to  his  assistance 
across  the  Ourcq  Canal,  and  near  the 
Ronuvroi  farm. 

The  Prince  Royal  of  Wurtemburg  was 
also  moving  forward  to  help  to  seize  the  final 
trophy  of  the  Allies.  Crossing  the  bridge 
of  Neuilly-sur-Marne,  and  leaving  Guilay's 
corps  to  guard  his  rear,  the  prince  had 
pushed  on  in  two  columns,  the  one  skirting 
the  banks  of  the  Marne,  the  other  crossing 
quickly  through  the  forest  of  Vincennes. 
The  first  column,  carrying  the  bridge  of 
St.  Maur,  made  a  circuit  round  the  forest 
and  attacked  Charenton  by  the  right  bank. 
The  brave  National  Guards,  who  tried 
to  defend  the  bridge  at  Charenton  with 
1'Ecole  d'Alport,  finding  their  rear  in  dan- 
ger, abandoned  the  position,  and  pushed 
across  the  country  to  the  left  of  the  Seine 
to  burn  powder  more  usefully  elsewhere. 
The  German  column  having  occupied  all 
the  bridges  of  the  Marne,  then  began  to 
skirmish  with  the  National  Guard  before 
the  Bercay  barrier.  The  prince's  second 
column,  marching  straight  for  the  bridge 
of  Vincennes,  hurried  to  the  help  of  Count 
Pahlen's  men,  and  Rajeffsky's  and  Paskie- 
witch's  regiments,  who  were  already  at- 
tacking Montreuil,  Bagnolet,  and  Cha- 
ronne. 

The  allied  forces  were  now  in  line,  and 
the  firing  commenced  in  one  broad  belt. 
To  the  north  Prince  Eugene,  backed  by 
the  Russian  grenadiers  and  Blucher's  loan 
of  Prussian  bayonets,  fell  on  Pantin  and 
Pres  St.  Gervais,  and  grappled  with  the 
Boyer  de  Rebeval  and  picked  divisions  of 
the  Young  Guard.  The  French  driven  out, 
rallied,  however,  at  the  foot  of  the  height, 
and  supported  by  well -posted  artillery, 
returned  to  struggle  for  the  unhappy 
villages. 

On  the  plateau  of  Romainville  there  was 
equally  hard  fighting,  but  the  French  had 
not  the  same  fortune.  The  troops  of  Gene- 
rals Nelfreich  and  Mezenzofi',  and  the 
grenadiers  of  Paskiewitch,  though  at  first 


repulsed,  seized  Montreuil  and  Bagnolet, 
planted  themselves  on  the  southern  de- 
clivity ;  seconded  by  Count  Pahlen's  men 
and  the  Prince  Royal,  who  was  between 
Vincennes  and  Charonne,  they  took  pos- 
session of  the  nearest  houses  of  Menil- 
montant,  on  Marmont's  right,  and  the  Duke 
of  Padua's  reserve  being  thus  outflanked, 
fell  back  and  uncovered  the  Lagrange  and 
Ricard  divisions,  while  on  the  French  left 
the  Ledru  des  Essart  division,  beaten  from 
tree  to  tree,  lost  foot  by  foot  the  wood  of 
Romainville  they  had  a  little  before  con- 
quered. Pressed  on  both  flanks,  Marmont 
struck  a  bold  blow  for  life  rather  than  for 
victory.  He  threw  himself  in  front  of 
four  battalions,  formed  in  column,  and 
pushed  like  a  battering-ram  straight  at  the 
Russian  centre.  Twelve  cannons  loaded 
with  grape  gave  a  rude  welcome  to  the 
intruders,  Marmont  being  at  the  same 
moment  attacked  in  front  by  the  Russian 
grenadiers,  and  in  flank  by  the  heavy 
cavalry,  under  Miloradowitch.  The  four 
French  columns  fell  back  after  a  furious 
hand-to-hand  fight.  Marmont  was  already 
weighed  down  by  his  assailants,  when  a 
daring  officer,  named  Ghesseler,  broke  from 
a  wood  with  two  hundred  men,  and  rushed 
at  the  Russian  columns,  to  give  time  to 
Marmont  to  retreat  towards  Belleville. 

Brave  as  the  French  resistance  had  been, 
they  were  everywhere  overweighted  and 
outnumbered.  The  wood  of  Romainville 
was  lost,  the  plateau  taken.  The  centre, 
forced  to  Belleville,  was  bleeding  at  every 
pore.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  the  Boyer 
and  Michel  division  had  lost  Pantin.  In 
the  plain,  too,  hard  work  was  going  on. 
Kleist  and  Woronzoff  had  attacked  the 
Curial  division  defending  La  Villette. 
York,  while  defying  Marmont,  struck  at 
the  Christiani  division  at  La  Chapelle. 
In  front  General  Belliard's  cavalry  kept 
Blucher's  tough  squadrons  employed;  and 
along  the  line  from  St.  Denis  to  the  Bar- 
riere  du  Trone,  the  Allies,  according  to 
Thiers,  had  lost  already  ten  thousand  men, 
the  French  six  thousand. 

Belleville,  the  key  of  the  heights,  still  held 
out.  Marmont  had  there  gathered  together 
his  field  artillery,  and  the  wrecks  of  the 
Lagrange,  Ricard,  Padua,  and  Ledru  des 
Essart  divisions,  and  sent  word  to  Joseph 
that  he  saw  no  reason  yet  to  surrender. 
But  Joseph  never  got  the  message ;  he  was 
already  off  at  full  speed,  afraid  of  being 
captured  by  the  Allies. 

The  end  was  coming.  Prince  Schwart- 
zenberg  ordered  two  attacking  columns  to 
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advance  to  strike  the  last  blow,  one  to- 
wards the  south,  between  Menilmontant 
and  Pere  la  Chaise,  so  as  to  cut  off  Belle- 
ville from  Paris,  the  other  by  the  north,  to 
seize,  at  whatever  cost  of  life,  Pres  St. 
Gervais,  la  Petite  Villette,  and  the  Butte 
de  St.  Chaumont,  and  then  join  the  other 
columns.  The  Allies  dreaded  the  return  of 
Napoleon,  and  the  blow  of  despair  he  might 
strike.  About  three  in  the  afternoon 
Brigadier  Paixhan  placed  eight  heavy  guns 
beyond  Charonne  on  the  declivity  of  Menil- 
montant, four  more  on  the  north  reverse 
by  Belleville,  and  eight  on  Chaumont.  His 
gunners  were  old  men  and  boys.  They 
waited  with  terrible  calmness  for  the 
masses  of  Russians  and  Germans  who  be- 
gan to  advance  by  Charonne  in  front  oppo- 
site Belleville,  and  by  the  north  through 
Pres  St.  Gervais.  The  enemy  pushed  on 
doggedly,  though  their  front  ranks  were 
mowed  down  by  the  relentless  fire,  and 
attacked  Marmont  in  the  rear.  The 
Russians  then  ascended  Chaumont,  carried 
the  hillock,  which  was  undefended  by  in- 
fantry, and  joined  the  column  from  the 
south,  thus  placing  themselves  between 
Belleville  and  the  barrier. 

Upon  this,  to  prevent  being  cut  off  from 
Paris,  Marmont  collected  his  forces,  and, 
supported  by  Generals  Pallepon  and  Mey- 
nadier,  and  Colonel  Fabvre,  rushed  on  the 
Russian  grenadiers,  already  beginning  to 
enter  the  chief  street  of  the  Temple  Fau- 
bourg. These  he  broke  and  drove  baok 
beyond  the  barrier,  and  he  then  resumed 
the  defence  at  the  octroi  wall. 

Mortier,  in  the  plain  of  St.  Denis,  be- 
tween La  Villette  s.nd  La  Chapelle,  was  also 
almost  hopeless,  though  still  keeping  a 
brave  front  to  the  enemy,  like  a  gallant 
Frenchman  as  he  was.  The  Curial  and 
Charpentier  divisions  at  La  Villette  on  his 
right  were  now  in  the  centre  of  a  whirlpool  of 
Russians  and  Germans.  Maddened  at  this, 
Mortier  rushed  with  part  of  the  Christiani 
division  of  the  Old  Guard  from  La  Chapelle, 
and  wheeling  these  bayonets  swiftly  from 
left  to  right,  bore  down  on  La  Villette,  and 
drove  out  the  Prussian  Guard  with  cruel 
carnage.  But  masses  more  came  deluging 
back,  taking  Grande  Villette  in  the  rear  by 
the  Canal  of  the  Ourcq,  and,  clearing  a 
passage  between  La  Villette  and  La  Cha- 
pelle, drove  Mortier  over  the  plain  back 
on  the  barriers  of  Paris.  At  the  same 
moment,  Langeron,  a  French  renegade, 
advanced  towards  Montmartre,  expecting 
to  have  to  fight  his  way  through  whirlwinds 
of  grape,  but  finding  the  heights  silent,  tri- 


umphantly wrested  from  a  handful  of  sap- 
pers the  few  pieces  of  artillery  that  had  been 
placed  there.  He  then  marched  on  to  the 
Clichy  barrier,  which  the  National  Guards, 
under  Marshal  Moncey,  were  bravely 
defending.  As  M.  Thiers  says  eloquently, 
when  he  reaches  this  point  in  his  history : 
"  Such  was  the  termination  of  two-and- 
twenty  years  of  victory.  The  triumphs  at 
Milan,  Venice,  Rome,  Naples,  Cairo,  Ma- 
drid, Lisbon,  Vienna,  Dresden,  Berlin, 
Warsaw,  and  Moscow,  now  closed  disas- 
trously before  the  walls  of  Paris."  The 
present  twelve  leagues  of  walls  and  sixteen 
citadels  were  not  yet  built.  There  were  no 
barricades  ready.  The  octroi  wall  could 
not  resist  the  storm.  Thus,  after  one  day's 
fighting,  fell  the  gay  city. 

Marmont,  willing  to  spare  the  city  ruin 
and  bloodshed,  sent  three  officers  to  Prince 
Schwartzenberg  to  propose  terms.  At  that 
moment  General  Dejean  arrived  breathless 
to  announce  that  Napoleon  would  appear 
within  two  days  with  six  hundred  thousand 
men,  and,  therefore,  to  resist  at  any  cost, 
or  to  cajole  the  enemy  by  a  sham  parley. 
But  it  was  too  late  ;  the  imperial  star  was 
waning,  Fortune  had  hidden  her  face. 
The  Allies  refused  to  resume  negotiations 
till  Paris  surrendered.  The  two  marshals 
accordingly  met  Nesselrode  and  other  pleni- 
potentiaries at  La  Villette,  and  hostilities 
were  suspended.  The  marshals  refused  to 
let  the  army  lay  down  their  arms,  and  de- 
clined to  retire  into  Brittany  with  their 
forces.  Finally,  however,  they  consented 
to  save  Paris  by  evacuating  the  city  that 
night  and  retiring  to  Fontainebleau. 

Meanwhile,  Napoleon  was  flying  to  save 
Paris,  but  at  Fromenteau  he  met  General 
Belliard,  and  heard  the  fatal  news  that 
struck  him  like  a  cannon-shot.  He  sat 
down  by  the  two  fountains  on  the  Juoisy 
road,  hid  his  face  in  his  hands,  and,  in  those 
moments  of  agony,  struck  out  a  great  plan 
to  still  save  France.  He  had  already  that 
day  travelled,  without  resting,  thirty  leagues 
by  post  and  thirty  on  horseback.  At  the 
nearest  post-house  he  called  for  lights,  and 
drew  out  his  maps. 

"  If  I  had  but  the  army  here,"  he  cried, 
"  all  would  be  right.  I  have  our  enemies 
trapped.  God  will  deliver  them  up  to 
me.  I  shall  annihilate  them  in  Paris,  but  I 
must  gain  time.  To-morrow  Alexander,  who 
wishes  to  show  himself  to  the  great  city,  and 
has  no  desire  to  burn  it,  will  hold  a  review; 
he  will  have  one  portion  of  his  troops  on 
the  right  of  the  Seine,  another  on  the  left. 
Some  will  be  in  Paris,  some  outside,  and  in 
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that  portion,  if  I  had  my  army,  I  could 
crush  them  all.  The  people  would  join  me, 
they  would  fling  every  available  missile  on 
the  heads  of  the  Allies.  The  peasants  of 
Burgundy  would  finish  the  work.  Not  one 
of  them  should  return  to  the  Rhine ;  the 
greatness  of  France  would  be  restored." 

At  Fontainebleau  Napoleon  matured  this 
last  daring  plan.  The  Allies  were  divided, 
eight  thousand  of  them  on  the  left  of  the 
Seine,  between  the  Essonne  and  Paris, 
another  portion  within  the  city,  and  a 
third  on  the  right  of  the  Seine.  Bona- 
parte's plan  was  to  dash  across  the  Essonne, 
and  with  his  seventy  thousand  men  drive 
back  Schwartzenberg's  army  on  the  en- 
raged citizens  of  the  suburbs,  and  either 
enter  Paris  pell-mell  with  the  Allies,  or, 
crossing  by  the  bridges  to  the  right  bank 
of  the  Seine,  cut  ofl'  his  retreat.  He  in- 
stantly, with  that  stony  heart  of  his  that 
no  danger  shook,  and  that  vast  brain  that 
foresaw  everything,  acted  upon  this  plan, 
placed  Marmont  and  Mortier  at  Essonne 
and  Moncey,  and  replaced  their  artillery. 
He  surrounded  Corbeil  with  earthworks, 
so  as  to  hold  the  bridge  there  as  well  as  at 
Melun,  in  order  to  manoeuvre  as  he  wished 
on  either  bank  of  the  river.  He  collected 
grain  at  Corbeil,  and  powder  at  Essonne. 
His  cavalry  were  en  echelon  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Arpajou,  to  communicate  with  his 
wife,  son,  and  ministers  at  Orleans.  He 
ordered  the  Young  Guard  between  Chailly 
and  Ponthierry  to  keep  the  position  for 
Macdonald's  army,  which  was  expected. 

"  All  will  be  over  in  two  hours,"  said  this 
great  genius,  still  insatiable  for  war ;  "  the 
enemy  is  in  a  position  of  imminent  danger. 
What  glory  should  we  succeed  in  driving 
them  forth  !  What  glory  for  the  Parisians 
to  expel  the  Cossacks  from  their  capital,  and 
hand  them  over  to  Burgundy  and  Lorraine 
to  finish  them  !  My  old  moustaches  of 
the  Guard  will  march  at  once.  In  a  few 
days  all  will  be  changed,  then  what  satis- 
faction, what  glory  !  One  last  effort  and 
we  shall  enjoy  in  repose  the  benefit  of  our 
twenty-five  years  of  labour." 

But  it  was  not  to  be.  Mortier  had 
already  been  beguiled  by  the  wily  Talley- 
rand to  take  over  his  corps  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand men.  The  marshals  were  weary  of 
shedding  blood,  and  unwilling  to  sacrifice 
Paris.  On  the  6th  of  April  Napoleon  gave 
up  the  game,  and  signed  the  act  of  abdica- 
tion at  Fontainebleau. 

"If  those  fools,"  he  said,  "had  not 
abandoned  me,  be  assured  the  Allies,  with 
Paris  behind  them  and  me  in  front,  would 


have  been  destroyed.  Ah,  Courlain court, 
what  joy  it  would  have  been  to  have  rebuilt 
the  greatness  of  France  in  a  few  hours  !" 

ON  THE  MOORS. 

RED  lie  the  moors,  the  glorious  autumn  moors, 
Crimson,  and  red,  and  scarlet,  with  the  glow 
Of  twice  ten  thousand  nodding  heather-bells ; 
With  wealth  of  colour,  gorgeous  as  the  tints 
Of  Iris'  purple  robe :  What  time  the  bee, 
Gauze-winged  and  eager-eyed,  and  amorous, 
Drunk  with  the  nectar  of  his  paradise, 
Hums  o'er  the  honeyed  blooms,  his  song  of  love. 

The  grouse-cock  whirs,  exultant,  from  the  whins, 
Proud  covey-sultan,  spreading  his  brown  wings, 
Nor  boding  coming  doom  ;  the  red  deer  bears 
Grandly  aloft  his  many-antlered  head, 
And  o'er  the  rippling  burns,  and  o'er  the  fells, 
As  yet  untrodden  by  the  sportsman's  foot, 
Falls  soft  the  mellowing  silver  of  the  night. 

On  the  hill-side,  the  white  flocks  rest  and  browse, 
Nor  heed  the  shepherd's  tyke :  sweet  Even  comes 
With  folded  hands,  with  soft,  full,  limpid  eyes, 
Grey-robed  and  placid  from  the  golden  West, 
And  from  her  starry  lap,  drops  asphodels 
On  eyes  of  tired  mortals  :  silence  reigns, 
And  all  around  is  beauty — all  is  peace ! 


OLD  ROMANCE  AND  MODERN 
POETRY. 

Is  it  too  much  to  assume  that  some — a 
few — half  a  dozen  or  so — of  the  readers 
who  delight  in  our  Laureate's  Idylls  of  the 
King,  Morte  d' Arthur,  and  Holy  Grail, 
have  but  a  vague  and  hazy  notion  of  the 
origin  of  those  legends,  and  whence  it  is 
that  our  modern  literature  has  derived 
them  ? 

The  present  writer  has  suffered  so  much 
in  his  quality  of  reader,  from  having  all 
kind  of  recondite  lore  and  out-of-the-way 
knowledge  attributed  to  him  by  merciless 
authors,  from  their  inveterate  habit  of  tak- 
ing it  for  granted  that  he  is  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  subjects  he  never  heard  of, 
and  has  at  his  fingers'  ends  whole  sciences 
of  which  he  knows  no  more  than  the  mere 
A,  B,  C,  that  he  feels  emboldened  to  hazard 
the  guess  that  others  of  his  fellow-readers 
may  have  suffered  inconvenience  from  simi- 
lar causes.  Having  long  ago  steeled  him- 
self against  any  assaults  of  false  shame  on 
that  score,  and  having  openly  persisted  in 
"  wanting  to  know,  you  know,"  the  present 
writer  has  gleaned  some  knowledge  on  the 
subject  above  alluded  to,  which  he  proposes 
modestly  to  set  before  the  reader. 

The  word  Romance  itself  appears  to  have 
been  originally  used  to  signify  the  Roman 
language  as  spoken  in  the  European  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire,  and  comprised  all  the 
dialects  of  which  the  basis  was  the  vulgar 
Latin.  Its  earliest  and  most  familiar  use 
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in  this  island  was  to  express  that  dialect  of 
the  French  introduced  among  us  by  the 
Norman  Conquest.  Afterwards  it  came  to 
signify  all  words  composed  in  that  dialect, 
and  finally  became  exclusively  appro- 
priated to  tales  of  chivalry.  These  latter 
may,  for  our  purpose,  be  roughly  divided 
into  two  classes,  those,  namely,  of  which 
the  Norman  minstrels  brought  the  materials 
with  them  to  England  (such,  for  example, 
as  the  Chanson  de  Roland,  sung  by  Taillefer 
at  the  battle  of  Hastings),  and  those  for 
which  they  found  subjects  in  the  ancient 
British  chronicles  of  this  island. 

As  regards  the  so-called  romances  of 
chivalry,  although  learned  opinions  differ 
widely  as  to  the  remote  origin  of  the  legends 
on  which  they  are  founded,  it  is  suffi- 
cient for  our  present  purpose  to  state  that 
many  of  the  best  authorities  agree  in  attri- 
buting the  introduction  into  Normandy  of 
the  principal  chivalric  heroes,  Ollivier, 
Roland,  &c.,  to  the  Norsemen.  These  wild 
rovers  brought,  together  with  their  bar- 
barous valour,  vigorous  blood,  and  some- 
what ungovernable  energy,  the  wild  and 
often  highly  -  poetic  traditions  of  their 
northern  Skalds  into  the  land  they  wedded 
themselves  to  after  a  wooing  rougher  than 
that  of  a  Roman  seizing  on  his  Sabine  bride. 

The  adventures  of  Charlemagne  and  his 
imaginary  peers  were  translated  into  Nor- 
man-French from  the  Latin  chronicle  of 
Turpin  during  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth 
century.  Many  other  similar  romances*  of 
that  period  are  still  extant.  The  words,  for 
example,  of  Wace,  Benoit  de  St.  More, 
Alexandre  de  Paris,  and  others,  profess  to 
be  chronicles,  or  true  histories,  and  are 
known  to  be  translated  or  imitated  from 
the  Latin. 

One  curious  point  to  the  English  reader 
about  these  romances  is,  that  several  learned 
French  writers  consider  them  to  have 
originated  in  England  at  the  court  of 
the  Conqueror  and  his  immediate  suc- 
cessors. One  good  reason  for  this  opinion 
(seeing  that  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same, 
language  was  at  this  period  spoken  at 
the  courts  of  London  and  Paris)  is  the 
fact  that  in  these  works  everything  is 
introduced  which  can  contribute  to  the 
glory  of  the  court  and  throne  of  Eng- 
land. The  subjects  were  not  such  as 
were  likely  to  interest  the  French,  whilst 


*  The  words  "  rotnan,"  "  fabliau,"  and  "  lai"  are 
used  indifferently  by  the  old  French  writers.  But  I 
believe  that  the  word  "  roman"  particularly  applies  to 
Buch  works  as  were  supposed  to  be  strictly  historical. 
Such  are  the  romances  of  Arthur,  Charlemagne,  Alex- 
ander, the  Trojan  War,  &c.— ELLIS'S  SPECIMENS, 


the  English  princes  and  knights  always 
play  a  brilliant  part  in  the  piece.  One 
writer,  M.  le  Comte  de  Tressan,  bitterly 
complains  of  the  injustice  done  to  Charle- 
magne in  some  of  these  earlier  romances, 
and  declares  that "  we  cannot  behold,  with- 
out some  sentiments  of  indignation,  the 
greatest  of  mankind  degraded  far  below 
the  rank  which  he  occupies  in  real  history." 
In  short,  it  is  a  case  of  Perfide  Albion, 
"  always  interested,"  as  M.  le  Comte  goes 
on  to  say,  "  in  casting  a  shade  over  the 
splendour  of  the  French  court  and  mo- 
narchy." 

But  the  subject  of  the  present  paper  is 
more  especially  the  legends  relative  to  King 
Arthur  and  the  Knights  of  the  Round 
Table.  And  these  appear  to  have  had  a 
different  origin  from  the  other  Anglo- 
Norman  romances.  Arthur  indeed  was  a 
British  hero,  if  not,  moreover,  a  Greek, 
Asiatic,  Aryan  hero  !  For  some  of  his  ex- 
ploits, as  the  echoes  of  them  linger  in 
ancient  Bardic  mythology,  distinctly  recal 
those  of  Hercules.  But  a  learned  Welsh- 
man, Mr.  Owen,  has  suggested  a  hypothesis 
with  respect  to  Arthur  which  explains  the 
contradictions  and  monstrous  absurdities  of 
his  history  as  commonly  received.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Owen  there  were  two  Arthurs. 
The  first  was  a  mythological  personage; 
the  son  of  Uthyr  Pendragon,  or  "  "Wonder, 
the  supreme  leader,"  and  Eigyr,  "the 
creating  power."  He  was  the  Arcturus, 
or  great  bear,  and  proprietor  of  the  con- 
stellation Lyra,  which  the  Britons  call 
"  Telyn  Arthur,"  or  Arthur's  Harp.  Many 
ancient  monuments  and  British  memorial 
stones,  which  in  many  parts  of  Britain  still 
retain  his  name,  are  the  mystical  records  of 
his  attributes.  Nor  are  such  monuments 
confined  to  our  island.  Near  Huelgoat,  in 
Brittany  (France),  tradition  preserves  the 
fame  of  the  enormous  Castle  of  Arthur. 
At  least  tradition  did  preserve  it  as  late  as 
the  year  1795,  for  a  Breton  antiquarian,  M. 
le  Chevalier  de  Fremenville,  in  a  work 
written  at  that  date  on  the  department  of 
Finisterre,  speaks  of  "  the  piled-up  granite 
rocks  near  Huelgoat,  which  give  some 
notion  of  its  vast  walls.  Treasures  are 
said  to  be  buried  there,  guarded  by  demons. 
These  demons  often  pass  through  the  air 
under  the  guise  of  lightnings  or  dancing 
marsh-fires,  uttering  fearful  yells,  which 
are  prolonged  and  repeated  in  the  surround- 
ing gorges  and  forests." 

As  to  the  mythological  Arthur's  fame 
having  already  acquired  gigantic  propor- 
tions in  the  twelfth  century,  we  have  a 
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contemporary  authority.  Alanus  de  Insulis 
was  born  in  1109  ;  and  he  informs  us  that 
if  any  was  heard  in  Bretagne  to. deny  that 
Arthur  was  then  alive,  he  would  be  stoned ; 
and  goes  on  to  say  that  he  is  even  more 
known  in  Asia  than  in  Britain,  "as  our 
pilgrims  returning  from  the  East  assure  us. 
But  East  and  West  talk  of  him.  Egypt 
and  the  Bosphorus  are  not  silent ;  Rome, 
the  mistress  of  cities,  sings  his  actions ; 
Antioch,  Armenia,  and  Palestine  celebrate 
his  deeds." 

The  history  of  this  allegorical  personage 
is  obscurely  figured  in  the  Mabinogion  (a 
sort  of  collection  of  nursery  tales  contain- 
ing many  curious  particulars  respecting 
the  Welsh  mythology),  in  some  of  which, 
and  particularly  (says  Mr.  Owen)  in  that 
of  Culhwch  and  Olwen,  we  recognise  ad- 
ventures which  must  have  had  a  common 
origin  with  those  of  Hercules  and  the 
Argonautic  voyage. 

The  other  Arthur  is  well  known  to 
Welsh  history,  being  celebrated  by  several 
poets,  and  recorded  in  the  Triads  as  a 
brave  warrior,  but  without  any  exaggerated 
praises.  He  was  the  son  of  Meirig  ap 
Tewdrig ;  appears  to  have  succeeded,  about 
the  year  510,  to  the  throne  of  the  Silures ; 
and  having  distinguished  himself  by  a 
number  of  actions  against  the  Saxons  at 
the  head  of  his  own  subjects,  was  elected 
by  the  allied  princes  of  Britain  as  leader 
of  the  confederacy.  In  this  position  he 
distinguished  himself  so  much  as  to  give, 
by  his  military  leadership,  a  temporary 
preponderance  to  the  British  arms.  But 
in  the  year  540  his  nephew,  Modred,  took 
part  against  him;  entered  into  a  league 
with  the  Saxons ;  and  after  two  years  of 
contest  with  his  uncle,  risked  his  whole 
forces  in  the  battle  of  Camblan,  which 
proved  fatal  to  the  leaders  of  both  armies, 
but  decided  for  ever  the  superiority  of  the 
Saxons. 

Whether  we  are  to  suppose  that  Arthur 
was  the  real  name  of  this  warrior,  or  an 
appellation  conferred  by  British  historians 
and  poets  on  the  hero  who  for  a  time  was 
able  to  defend  his  country,  and  to  shine 
like  the  godlike  owner  of  "  Telyn  Arthur," 
it  may  easily  be  believed  that  the  identity 
of  name  might  tend  to  confuse  the  two 
personages  one  with  the  other,  and  thus 
introduce  into  history  all  the  mythologic 
extravagances  of  the  Mabinogion.  Mr. 
Owen's  explanation,  therefore,  may  at  least 
be  received  for  the  present  as  an  ingenious 
and  probable  conjecture. 

The  learned  Normans  began,  about  the 


reign  of  Stephen,  to  feel  interested  in  the 
history  and  antiquities  of  a  country  which, 
they  had  learned  to  consider  as  their  own. 
There  existed  materials  for  the  study  of 
these  in  the  accounts  of  the  Saxon  con- 
quest of  Britain  written  by  the  Saxons 
themselves,  and  in  the  British  chronicles 
compiled  by  Gildas  and  Nennius ;  not  to 
mention  a  mass  of  Welsh  traditions  which 
seem  to  have  been  offered  in  great  abun- 
dance to  the  Norman  antiquaries. 

Gildas  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  the 
year  570  ;  so  that  his  birth  must  be  placed 
quite  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century. 
We  need  not  concern  ourselves  much  with 
this  gentleman,  whose  opportunities  were 
wasted ;  since,  instead  of  describing  for 
the  benefit  of  posterity  those  interesting 
scenes  and  incidents  of  which  he  was  an 
eye-witness,  he  merely  indulges  in  his  book 
of  Lamentations  over  the  Destruction  of 
Britain,  in  whining  complaints,  or  frantic 
satire  on  the  miseries  and  vices  of  his 
countrymen. 

Nennius  appears  to  have  written  about 
the  middle  of  the  ninth  century.  He  was 
merely  a  compiler,  and  was  credulously 
willing  to  adopt  every  British  tradition. 
His  accounts  of  Brut,  or  Brutus,  and  of 
Merlin,  are  similar  to  those  of  Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth ;  and  the  details  he  gives  of 
Merlin's  adventures  have  been  amalgamated 
by  the  romance  writers  with  those  given 
by  Geoffrey. 

The  British  Chronicle,  by  Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth,  was  written  in  Latin  in  the 
twelfth  century.  The  history  of  its  origin, 
as  given  by  the  writer  himself,  is  as  fol- 
lows :  Walter  Calenius,  Archdeacon  of  Ox- 
ford, travelled  in  Armorica  (the  Modern 
Brittany).  While  there  he  assiduously 
collected  a  great  mass  of  British  materials, 
which,  on  his  return  to  England,  he  put 
into  the  hands  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth, 
with  a  request  that  he  would  translate  and ' 
publish  them.  This  task  he  accomplished 
by  compiling  a  chronicle  in  Latin  prose,  as 
has  been  stated,  and  a  Life  of  Merlin  in 
Latin  hexameters. 

The  fact  of  there  being  abundant  ma- 
terials for  Welsh  (that  is,  British)  history  in 
Armorica,  is  accounted  for  by  many  cir- 
cumstances ;  one  of  them  being  the  migra- 
tion of  the  British  clergy  to  Armorica. 
Besides,  the  two  people  owned  a  common 
stock  of  mythological  traditions,  languages 
nearly  related,  and  names  that  were  almost 
identical. 

Geoffrey  was  a  learned  man  for  his  day. 
He  is  proved  to  have  been  familiar  with 
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Pliny,  Ovid,  and  other  Roman  writers.  He 
was  also  well  versed  in  the  Welsh  language 
and  antiquities,  as  his  various  translations 
from  Taliessin,  and  other  British  poets, 
fully  show.  At  one  time  he  was  accused 
of  having  invented  the  greater  part  of  his 
chronicle.  But  the  tendency  of  modern 
inquiry  has  "been  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  really  did  avail  himself  of  the 
materials  brought  from  Armorica  by  the 
Archdeacon  of  Oxford. 

It  is  not  easy  to  extract  much  useful 
or  authentic  history  from  this  strange 
chronicle.  But  to  it  we  owe  the  fable  of 
Shakespeare's  King  Lear,  that  of  Sack- 
ville's  Ferrex  and  Porrex,  the  most  beauti- 
ful episodes  in  Drayton's  Polyolbion,  and  a 
great  variety  of  allusions  in  Milton  and 
other  poets,  as  well  as  the  first  outline  of 
our  earliest  romances. 

The  geography  of  these  romances  is  of  a 
painfully  confused  nature ;  nor  would  the 
reader,  probably,  be  grateful  for  any  at- 
tempt to  clear  it  up  within  the  limits  of  the 
present  paper. 

Camelot  is  supposed  to  be  Winchester ; 
though  even  this  is  by  no  means  quite 
certain.  Lyonas  or  Lyonesse,  is  said  by 
some  to  have  been  a  portion  of  Cornwall  on 
the  coast,  now  covered  by  the  encroach- 
ing sea.  Carew,  in  his  Survey  of  Cornwall, 
quoted  in  the  notes  to  the  Morte  d' Arthur, 
says,  "  the  encroaching  sea  hath  ravened 
from  it  (Cornwall)  the  whole  countrie  of 
Lionnesse,  together  with  divers  other  par- 
cels of  no  little  circuite.  .  .  .  Moreover, 
the  ancient  name  of  St.  Michael's  Mount 
was  Caraclowse  in  Cowse,  the  Hoare  Rocke 
in  the  Wood ;  which  now  is  at  everie  floud 
in  compassed  by  the  sea,  and  yet  at  some 
low  ebbes,  rootes  of  mightie  trees  are  dis- 
cryed  in  the  sands  about  it." 

And  Drayton  makes  the  Mount  begin  to 
tell 

Strange  things  that  in   his  days   time's    course  had 

brought  to  pass, 
That  forty  miles,   now   sea,  sometimes  firm  foreland 

was; 

And  that  a  forest  then,  which  now  with  him  is  flood, 
Whereof  he  first  was  called  the  Hoar-Rock  in  the  Wood. 

POLYOLBION.    Song  1. 

It  is,  however,  much  more  probable  that  the 
Lyonesse,  Lionnesse,  or  Leonnoys,  of  ro- 
mance is  the  country  lying  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Brittany,  of  which  the  ancient  city 
of  Saint  Pol  de  Leon  is  the  capital,  and 
whose  inhabitants  are  still  distinctively 
called  Leonnais. 

Lancelot's  castle  of  Joyous  Garde  is  pro- 
nounced to  be  Berwick-on-Tweed.  Carlisle, 
according  to  Froissart,  is  identical  with 


the  Carduel  of  romance.  But  here,  again, 
it  is  much  more  credible  that  the  names 
of  these  places  were  taken  from  Brittany,, 
even  if  (as  is  possible)  they  were  afterwards 
applied  to  English  localities.  For  example^ 
near  Landerneau  in  Finisterre  there  exist — 
or  existed,  at  least,  a  few  years  ago — some 
vestiges  of  an  ancient  castle,  which  bear 
the  name  of  La  Joyeuse  Garde.  And  for 
this  name  a  monkish  historian  of  the  town, 
of  Morlaix  gives  the  following  etymology  : 

In  the  sixth  century,  the  coast  of  the 
Leonais  was  much  ravaged  by  Danish 
pirates.  Many  inhabitants  of  the  district 
around  Landerneau  took  refuge,  with 
their  flocks  and  herds,  within  the  thick 
forest  which  in  those  days  covered  the 
whole  country  around  the  bottom  of  the 
Bay  of  Brest.  They  formed  thus  a  sort  of 
camp  on  the  spot  where  the  castle  noAv 
stands,  and  lived  in  great  anxiety  and  con- 
tinual fear. 

One  fine  day  there  arrived  in  the  Bay  of 
Brest,  and  disembarked  011  its  shore,  an 
Irish  saint,  Thenenau  by  name,  who  had 
come  to  preach  the  gospel  in  Armorica.  The 
refugees  within  the  forest  camp  had  placed 
a  sentinel  near  the  coast  to  keep  watch 
and  ward  against  intruders,  and  as  soon 
as  ever  this  sentinel  beheld  the  saint  he 
cried  out  (being  miraculously  enlightened 
on  the  subject)  that  a  servant  of  God  was 
come  to  deliver  them  from  their  apprehen- 
sion and  misery.  The  saint  was  conducted 
into  the  camp,  and  the  forest  resounded 
with  the  shout,  "  Merbet  a  jod  a  eus  er 
goard  ;"  which  means  "  They  are  leading 
a  great  cause  of  rejoicing  into  the  guard." 

From  these  words  the  castle,  which  was- 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  camp,  was  called 
"  Kastell  joa  eus  goard ;  which  the  French, 
as  the  Dominican  chronicler  tells  us,  "  Ac- 
coutumes  a  tordre  le  nez  a  notre  Breton, 
pour  1'accomoder  a  leur  idiome,  traduisent 
par  Chateau  de  la  Joyeuse  Garde." 

In  Mr.  Trollope's  Summer  in  Brittany 
there  is  mention  of  various  curious  legends 
respecting  King  Arthur  and  the  Knights 
of  the  Round  Table,  which  at  the  date  of 
the  book — 1840 — still  lingered  in  many 
nooks  and  corners  of  that  romantic  country. 
The  "  iron  horse"  has  stamped  out  many 
traces  of  old-world  customs  since  that  day. 
Wherever  railways  are,  the  new  replaces 
the  old,  at  a  wonderfully  increased  rate  of 
progress.  But  in  Morbihan  and  Finisterre 
ancient  legends  and  superstitions  are  deep- 
rooted,  and  have  by  no  means  yet  been  all 
extirpated. 

But   the  immediate  source  from  which 
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we  may  conclude  the  Idylls  of  the  King, 
the  exquisite  fragment  entitled  Morte 
d' Arthur,  and  the  other  tales  of  the  Round 
Table  to  have  been  drawn  by  our  poet,  is 
the  volume  of  chivalric  romances  com- 
piled and  translated  by  Sir  Thomas  Malory, 
and  published  by  William  Caxton  in  the 
year  of  grace  1485.  This  work  is  usually 
called  briefly,  Morte  d' Arthur ;  but  the 
original  title-page  is  worth  giving  in  ex- 
tenso : 

"  The  Byrth,  Lyf,  and  Actes  of  Kyng 
Arthur ;  of  his  noble  Knyghtes  of  the 
Rounde  Table,  Theyr  merveyllous  En- 
questes  and  Aduentures,  Thacheuyng  (the 
achieving)  of  the  Sane  Greal ;  and  in  the 
end  Le  Morte  Darthur,  with  the  dolourous 
Deth  and  Departyng  out  of  thys  Worlde 
of  them  Al." 

A  reprint  of  this  work  was  published 
by  Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.  in  1817,  to 
which  Robert  Southey  furnished  an  intro- 
duction and  notes.  Caxton's  original  edi- 
tion was  scrupulously  followed,  even  to  the 
minutest  peculiarities  of  its  antique  ortho- 
graphy. The  book  has  now  become  rare. 
The  modern  edition  was  reprinted  from  a 
copy  of  Caxton's  first  edition  in  the  library 
of  Earl  Spencer. 

Sir  Thomas  Malory  translated  the  tales 
from  the  "  frensshe"  tongue.  Southey  says 
that  it  is  not  satisfactorily  ascertained 
whether  he  made  the  compilation  himself, 
or  merely  translated  from  a  ready-made 
French  compendium.  "Nor,"  adds  Mr. 
Southey,  "is  it  of  importance,  as  there  is 
no  claim  to  originality  on  his  (Malory's) 
part." 

Caxton's  preface  is  delightfully  quaint. 
The  reader  has  heard  of  the  Nine  Worthies  ? 
Nay,  he  must  have  done  so.  For  Caxton — 
with  a  little  touch  of  Able-Editor's  assump- 
tion, that  everybody  knows  everything  ex- 
cept just  that  which  the  Able-Editor  has 
to  tell  him  —  gravely  declares  that  it  is 
"  notoyrly  knowen  thorugh  the  vnyuersal 
world,  that  there  been  IX  worthy  &  the 
best  that  euer  were." 

Of  these  nine  worthies,  three  are  Paynini, 
three  Jewish,  and  three  Christian.  The 
pagan  heroes  are  Hector  of  Troy  (of  whom, 
Caxton  says,  the  story  is  common  "  bothe 
in  balade  and  in  prose"),  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  Julius  Caesar.  The  latter — lest 
we  should  have  any  doubt  as  to  his  iden- 
tity— is  expressly  characterised  as  "  Ein- 
perour  of  Rome."  The  Jews  are  "Duke 
Joshua,"  who  led  the  children  of  Israel 
into  the  Promised  Land ;  David,  King  of 
Jerusalem ;  and  Judas  Maccabseus.  And 


the  three  "  noble  Crysten  men"  are  Arthur, 
Charlemagne,  and  Godfrey  of  Bouillon. 
An  assemblage  as  heterogeneous  as  that 
immortalised  in  the  Groves  of  Blarney,  of 
Plutarch,  Venus,  and  Nebuchadnezzar. 

The  work  is  divided  into  twenty  -  one 
books,  containing  altogether  five  hundred 
and  seven  chapters.  The  number  of  chap- 
ters in  each  book  varies  from  six  to  fifty 
and  upwards.  The  title-page  above  quoted 
furnishes  a  compendious  statement  of  the 
nature  of  the  contents. 

One  consideration  forced  itself  on  the 
mind  of  the  present  writer,  after  a  patient 
and  attentive  perusal  of  Malory's  Morte 
d'Arthur,  and  of  an  able  compendium  of  an 
ancient  manuscript,  containing  the  Life  of 
Merlin,  and  given  in  Mr.  Ellis's  Specimens 
of  Early  English  Metrical  Romances ;  the 
consideration,  namely,  that  the  poet  of 
1870  has  risen  to  altitudes  of  moral  beauty 
undreamt  of  by  the  old  romancers.  There 
are  some  who  would  fain  have  us  believe 
that  Mr-  Tennyson  has  injured  his  original 
by  detracting  from  its  "exquisite  simpli- 
city." If  Mr.  Tennyson  had  intended  to 
give  us  a  faithful  historic  picture  of  the 
British  king,  his  courtiers,  and  warriors, 
the  reproach  might  be  allowed  to  be  just, 
inasmuch  as  the  manners  and  customs  of 
those  worthies  were — on  the  showing  of 
the  romance  writers  —  certainly  charac- 
terised in  many  instances  by  an  amount  of 
"  simph' city"  which,  however  "exquisite," 
could  scarcely  be  presented  in  a  poem  in- 
tended for  modern  readers. 

There  are  traits  undoubtedly  in  these 
stories  of  valour,  truthfulness,  magnanimity, 
and  fidelity.  But  there  is  also  abundance 
of  savagery,  treachery,  bloodthirsty  cruelty, 
and  a  blunt,  coarse  sort  of  profligacy  un- 
touched by  any  refining  sentiment.  The 
different  books  of  the  Morte  d'Arthur  vary 
greatly  in  these  respects,  and  betray  widely 
different  authors,  even  on  the  most  cursory 
inspection.  But  not  in  any  one  of  them  is 
there  even  an  approach  to  the  conception 
of  such  a  character  as  that  of  the  Laureate's 
ideal  Arthur — the  "  selfless  man  and  stain- 
less gentleman  !"  The  female  characters 
are  still  further  removed  from  anything 
which  we  can  deem  noble,  pure,  or  lovable. 

There  are,  moreover,  traces  of  the  most 
ferocious  cruelty  scattered-  throughout  the 
romances.  Mr.  Southey,  while  noticing 
this  point,  says,  doubtless  with  much  justice, 
that  the  romance  writers  are  rather  to  be 
admired  for  not  introducing  bloodthirsty 
cruelties  more  frequently  than  they  have 
done,  seeing  that  the  history  of  Europe  in 
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the  middle  ages  is  full  of  such.  The 
romance  writers  even  reprehended  them 
sometimes,  and  "  held  up  for  imitation 
fairer  models  of  heroic  virtue  than  were  to 
be  found  in  real  life." 

The  reader  may  be  interested  in  com- 
paring the  following  passage,  quoted  ver- 
batim from  Malory,  with  Mr.  Tennyson's 
version  of  the  same  incident.  The  passage 
is  that  in  which  Bedwere  (Mr.  Tennyson's 
Bedivere),  at  the  bidding  of  the  dying 
Arthur,  throws  the  king's  sword,  Excalibur, 
into  the  mere,  and  is  one  of  those  in  which 
the  poet  has  most  closely  followed  Malory's 
version.  With  what  amplifications  and  dif- 
ferences he  has  followed  it,  and  how  his 
creative  imagination  has  conjured  up  a  vivid 
and  exquisitely  picturesque  scene  from  the 
quaint  and  bald  simplicity  of  the  old  prose 
narrative,  any  one  who  has  our  Laureate's 
poems  at  hand  may  judge  for  himself. 

" .  .  .  .  Therfore  sayd  Arthur  unto  syr 
Bedwere,  take  thou  Excalybur  my  good 
swerde,  and  goo  with  it  to  yonder  water 
syde,  and  whan  thou  comest  there,  I  charge 
the  throwe  my  swerde  in  that  water,  and 
come  ageyn  and  telle  me  what  thou  there 
seest.  My  lord  said  Bedwere  your  com- 
maundement  shal  be  doon,  and  lyghtly 
brynge  you  worde  ageyn.  So  syr  Bedwere 
departed,  and  by  the  waye  he  beheld  that 
noble  swerde,  that  the  pom  el  and  the  hafte 
was  al  of  precyous  stones,  and  thenne  he 
sayd  to  hym  self,  yf  I  throwe  this  rich 
swerde  in  the  water  therof  shal  never  come 
good  but  harme  and  losse.  And  thenne 
syr  Bedwere  hydde  excalybur  under  a  tree. 
And  so  as  sone  as  he  myght  he  came  ageyn 
unto  the  Kyng  and  sayd  he  had  ben  at  the 
water  and  had  throwen  the  swerde  in  to 
the  water.  What  sawe  thou  there  sayd 
the  Kyng,  syr  he  sayd  I  sawe  no  thynge 
but  wawes  and  wyndes.  That  is  untrewly 
sayd  of  the,  sayd  the  Kyng.  Therefore  goo 
thou  lyghtelye  ageyn  and  do  my  com- 
maundemente  as  thou  arte  to  me  leef  and 
dere  spare  not  but  throwe  it  in.  Than  syr 
Bedwere  retorned  ageyn  and  took  the 
swerde  in  hys  hande  and  than  hym 
thought  synne  and  shame  to  throwe  awaye 
that  nobyl  swerde,  and  so  efte  he  hydde 
the  swerde  and  retorned  ageyn  and  tolde 
to  the  Kyng  that  he  had  ben  at  the  water 
and  done  his  commaundemente.  What 
sawe  thou  there  said  the  Kyng.  Syr  he 
sayd  I  sawe  no  thynge  but  the  waters 
wappe  and  the  wawes  wanne.  A  traytour 
vntrewe  sayd  Kyng  Arthur  now  hast  thou  ', 
betrayed  me  twyse.  Who  wold  have  wente  j 
(weened  ?  deemed  ?)  that  thou  that  hast  [ 


been  to  me  so  leef  and  dere  and  thou  art 
named  a  noble  knyghte  and  wold  betraye 
me  for  the  richesse  of  the  swerde.  But 
now  goo  ageyn  lyghtly  for  thy  longe  tary- 
eng  putteth  me  in  grete  jeopardye  of  my 
lyf.  For  I  have  taken  colde,  and  but  (un- 
less) yf  thou  do  now  as  I  byd  the,  yf  ever  I 
may  see  the  I  shal  slee  the  wyth  myn  owne 
handes,  for  thou  woldest  for  my  ryche 
swerde  see  me  dede.  Then  syr  Bedwere 
departed  and  wente  to  the  swerde  and 
lyghtly  took  hit  up,  and  wente  to  the  water 
syde  and  there  he  bounde  the  gyrdyl  aboute 
the  hyltes,  and  thenne  he  threwe  the  swerde 
as  farre  in  to  the  water  as  he  myght,  & 
there  cam  an  arme  and  an  hande  above  the 
water  and  mette  it,  &  caught  it,  and  so 
shoke  it  thryse  and  braundysshed,  and 
than  vanysshed  awaye  the  hande  wyth  the 
swerde  in  the  water." 

Now  let  any  one  who  thinks  that  our 
nineteenth  century  poet  has  injured  the 
simplicity  of  the  original,  or  who  maintains, 
as  the  present  writer  has  heard  it  main- 
tained, that  he  has  contributed  little  or 
nothing  of  his  own  to  these  old  legends, 
compare  Mr.  Tennyson's  version  of  this 
passage. 

Sir  Bedivere,  tempted  by  the  beauty  of 
the  sword,  has,  instead  of  obeying  the 
king's  order  to  throw  it  into  the  sea,  hidden 
it,  and  returned  to  Arthur. 

Then  spake  King  Arthur  to  Sir  Bedivere : 

"  Hast  thou  performed  my  mission  which  I  gave  ? 

What  is  it  thou  hast  seen  ?  or  what  hast  heard  ?" 

And  answer  made  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere  : 

"  I  heard  the  ripple  washing  in  the  reeds, 

And  the  wild  water  lapping  on  the  crag." 

To  whom  replied  King  Arthur,  faint  and  pale : 

"  Thou  hast  betrayed  thy  nature  and  thy  name, 

Not  rendering  true  answer,  as  beseem'd 

Thy  fealty,  nor  like  a  noble  knight." 

And  the  king  sends  him  a  second  time. 
But  again  Bedivere  cannot  make  up  his 
mind  to  throw  away  the  beautiful  and 
costly  sword.  So  he 

Hid  Excalibur  the  second  time, 
And  so  strode  back  slow  to  the  wounded  king. 
Then  spoke  King  Arthur,  breathing  heavily. 
"  What  is  it  thou  hast  seen  ?  or  what  hast  heard  ?" 
And  answer  made  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere  : 
"  I  heard  the  water  lapping  on  the  crag, 
And  the  long  ripple  washing  in  the  reeds." 
To  whom  replied  King  Arthur,  much  in  wrath  : 
"  Ah,  miserable  and  unkind,  untrue, 
Unknightly,  traitor-hearted  !     Woe  is  me, 
Authority  forgets  a  dying  king, 
Laid  widowed  of  the  power  in  his  eye 
That  bowed  the  will.    I  see  thee,  what  thou  art. 
For  thou,  the  latest  left  of  all  my  knights, 
In  whom  should  meet  the  offices  of  all, 
Thou  would'st  betray  me  for  the  precious  hilt ; 
Either  from  lust  of  gold,  or  like  a  girl 
Valuing  the  giddy  pleasure  of  the  eyes. 
Yet — for  a  man  may  fail  in  duty  twice, 
And  the  third  time  inny  prosper — get  thee  hence; 
Bat  if  thou  spare  to  fling  Excalibur, 
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I  will  arise,  and  slay  thee  with  my  hands !" 

Then  quickly  rose  Sir  Bedivere  and  ran, 

And  leaping  down  the  ridges  lightly,  plunged 

Among  the  bulrush  beds,  and  clutched  the  sword 

And  strongly  wheel'd  and  threw  it.     The  great  brand 

Made  lightnings  in  the  splendour  of  the  moon, 

And  flashing  round  and  round,  whirl'd  in  an  arch, 

Shot  like  a  streamer  of  the  northern  morn 

Seen  where  the  moving  isles  of  winter  shock 

By  night,  with  noises  of  the  northern  sea. 

So  flashed  and  fell  the  brand  Excalibur : 

But  ere  he  dipt  the  surface,  rose  an  arm 

Clothed  in  white  samite,  mystic,  wonderful, 

And  caught  him  by  the  hilt,  and  brandished  him 

Three  times,  and  drew  him  under  in  the  meer. 

Yes,  it  is  close  enough  to  the  old  chro- 
nicle. And  yet  how  very  far  from  it ! — a 
good  three  hundred  years  and  more  of 
human  intellectual  advance.  So  close,  that 
one  feels  as  one  reads,  that  the  old  writer 
would  have  said  just  what  the  new  one  has 
said,  if  he  had  known  how  to  do  so ;  so  far 
off,  that  a  whole  world  of  moral  conception 
and  ideal  beauty  separates  them. 


PARIS  PICTURES— AUGUST,  1870. 

I.   PARIS  TJNDEK  A  CLOUD. 

THAT  waking  up,  about  five  o'clock  on  a 
summer  morning,  that  lifting  the  human 
head,  grown  limp  and  almost  pulpy  with 
snatching  uneasy  sleep  from  cushions,  and 
then  seeing  the  outposts  of  Paris  growing 
more  and  more  crowded,  is  always  the  most 
welcome  of  impressions.  The  tall  white 
houses,  the  factories,  the  bright  smiling  air 
of  the  whole,  the  rich  solidity,  all  seem  to 
proclaim  that  you  are  entering  the  finest 
city  in  Europe ;  very  different  from  the 
huddled,  dingy  red  and  black  brick  purlieus 
which  are  our  gentlemen  ushers  for  a  great 
English  city.  But  one  bright  morning, 
not  many  days  ago,  when  the  panic  of  the 
enemy  being  at  its  gate  was  strong  on  the 
great  city,  it  was  curious  to  notice  the 
change  that  has  come  over  the  approach  to 
Paris,  and  to  find  ourselves  flying  by  a 
great  white  chalk  trench  that  trailed  off 
serpent-like  far  as  the  eye  could  see,  and 
whose  sides  swarmed  with  what  seemed 
little  blue  and  white  insects  crawling 
thickly  over  it  —  the  citizen  blouses  at 
work  on  the  fortifications.  Further  on 
come  the  familiar  grass-covered  mounds ; 
but  we  see  the  new  slices  cut  clean  and 
neatly  to  make  embrasures,  and  every  em- 
brasure has  its  clean  new  gun  ready  mounted 
and  pointed. 

Visit  Paris  as  often  as  we  will,  and  after 
driving  down  some  mysterious  back  streets, 
emerge  suddenly  on  the  Boulevards,  the 
gay  and  entrancing  sight  never  loses  its 
novelty.  The  trees,  the  glittering  current 


always  moving  on,  as  if  it  were  perpetually 
going  round  and  round  the  rich  background 
of  house  and  palace,  and  gilt  balconies  ;  the 
kiosks,  the  colours  of  different  costumes, 
the  carriages  that  shine  even  to  stickiness 
— there  is  nothing  like  it  in  any  city.  The 
Frenchmen  and  Frenchwomen,  too,  seem  to 
strut  by  with  pride,  as  if  they  knew  they 
were  on  a  stage,  and  the  whole  world  were 
audience,  and  come  to  that  theatre  expressly 
to  see  them.  But  in  these  days  of  panic 
and  mortification,  the  most  stupid  observer 
would  see  an  utter  change.  The  great 
crowd  was  gone,  and  those  who  walked 
had  a  sad  air.  They  seemed  like  people  in 
a  dream,  and  who  could  not  yet  believe — 
and  it  was  hard  to  expect  them  to  do  so — 
that  Paris,  the  queen  of  the  world,  should 
be  brought  to  this  indignity. 

Every  one  stops  to  look  at  something 
military,  and  something  military  and  sig- 
nificant turns  up  for  every  one,  every 
moment.  Here  go  by,  slowly,  six  great 
waggons,  each  drawn  by  what  seem  four 
cart-horses,  whose  traces  are  ropes,  and 
who  are  ridden  by  very  dilapidated  soldiers. 
But  this  is  the  fashion  of  the  French  artil- 
lery, always  in  a  rude  dishabille.  On  these 
platforms  recline,  like  nothing  so  much  as 
huge  seals,  and  looking  as  helpless,  enor- 
mous unmounted  cannon,  all  swollen  at  the 
breech,  and  very  awkward  customers  in- 
deed. We  all  stop  to  stare  after  these 
monsters,  and  the  men  in  blouses  with 
trays  on  their  heads,  and  loads  on  their 
backs,  begin  to  talk  vehemently,  and  ges- 
ticulate wildly.  Then  a  mounted  dragoon 
spurs  past  as  hard  as  he  can  gallop.  Then 
three  or  four  of  the  Free  Shooters  lounge  by 
in  their  neat  uniforms,  surrounded  by  ad- 
miring friends,  and  a  perspiring  French 
gentleman  in  a  white  waistcoat,  and  carry- 
ing a  most  inconvenient  amount  of  human 
figure  within  his  white  waistcoat,  pro- 
vides them  with  cigars  all  round.  This 
somehow  seems  to  give  fresh  confidence, 
and  the  blouses  again  gesticulate,  and  laugh 
the  distant  Germans  to  scorn.  Every- 
where are  men  of  the  Garde  Mobile  in 
every  stage  of  imperfect  dress  and  ac- 
coutrement. Some  have  merely  the  red- 
bound  kepi,  yet  saunter  along,  their  hands 
in  their  pockets  under  their  blouses,  as  if 
they  were  already  trained.  Here  are  more, 
who  have  not  even  the  kepi,  but  who  carry 
their  tin  can,  and  the  sticks  of  the  portable 
tent  on  their  backs.  Why  they  do  this  it 
would  be  hard  to  say.  Now  we  hear  the 
far-off  roll  of  a  drum,  and  see  the  glitter  of 
half  a  regiment  crossing  past  the  Made- 
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leine.  Now  we  lounge  into  the  court- 
yard of  the  Louvre,  and  there  see  a  squad 
of  men  with  complete  uniforms,  learning 
the  Chassepot  drill.  A  sergeant  who  has 
seen  battles,  thunders  out  his  directions. 
He  carries  his  own  Chassepot,  draws  it 
back  as  if  to  meet  a  charge,  and  they  do 
the  same.  Then  he  opens  the  breech- 
loading  part,  takes  an  imaginary  cartridge, 
and  puts  it  in,  clicks  all  home,  and  is  faith- 
fully imitated.  An  enormous  crowd  of  wo- 
men and  men  stand  round,  and,  true  to  the 
French  character,  laugh  at  the  awkward : 
the  men  laugh  too.  The  officer  walks  round 
with  a  sad  and  rather  weary  air,  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  pert  and  fussy  officiousness 
usual  on  a  peace  parade.  To  me  there  was 
something  very  depressing  in  this  spectacle, 
and  in  the  laughter,  which,  on.  the  men's 
side,  was  hollow  enough  ;  for  these  soldiers 
thus  hurried  through  drill  were  to  be  sent 
off  in  the  morning  to  the  front,  and  it  was 
evident  were  being  merely  taught  how  to 
load  and  handle  their  weapons. 

Never  did  Paris  look  so  beautiful  as  at 
this  moment,  never  was  the  air  more  balmy 
and  delicious,  the  scene  more  enjoyable. 
The  trees  on  the  Boulevards  still  display 
their  honours ;  the  assiduous  laying  of  the 
dust  goes  on  ;  the  ladies  drive  about  in  their 
victorias.  And  yet  there  is  a  lurid  and 
heated  look  over  all,  an  indescribable  rest- 
lessness and  flutter,  which  even  a  stranger 
cannot  help  catching.  Every  one,  too,  is 
devouring  newspapers  that  tell  no  news, 
and  indeed  are  too  often  full  of  a  childish 
rant  and  vapouring  which  would  make 
one  smile,  if  they  were  not  mere  ravings  of 
over-excited  brains.  On  the  "  Times  "  are 
outpoured  all  the  vials  of  rage  and  con- 
tempt, and  if  spitting  on,  or  fist-shaking  in 
the  face,  or  kicking,  could  be  done  in  type, 
that  ill-advised  journal  has  been  mobbed 
and  trampled  on  a  hundred  times.  Other- 
wise, the  supposed  lack  of  British  sympathy 
would  have  been  too  impalpable  a  thing  for 
even  a  sensitive  nation  to  lay  hold  of.  But 
this  feeling  has  taken  palpable  shape  in  a 
terrible  and  odious  bogie,  and  the  taunts 
and  cold  sneers  of  the  great  English  journal 
are  served  up  every  day,  with  the  sauce  of 
bitter  comment,  and,  with  such  epithets  as 
"  menteur,"  "  poltron,"  inflaming  the  people 
to  madness. 

II.    AT  THE  FORTIFICATIONS. 

BUT  a  string  of  cabs  and  omnibuses,  to 
say  nothing  of  great  trains  of  fascines  and 
of  stone,  has  been  hurrying  across  the  Ely- 
sian  Fields,  up  the  hill,  through  the  great 


Arch  of  Triumph.  It  is  rather  a  fashionable 
distraction  to  take  a  drive  and  look  how 
the  fortifications  are  getting  on.  This 
sort  of  thing  prevents  us  feeding  on  our 
own  excited  thoughts,  and  is  like  assurances 
perpetually  reiterated,  that  all  will  be  well 
yet.  Is  there  not  a  certain  sublimity  of 
audacity  in  the  following  ?  We  see  the 
office  of  the  Western  Railway  on  the 
Boulevards,  all  glittering  in  new  paint 
and  gaudy  show-boards,  and  read  in  cha- 
racters, not  a  week  old,  that  passengers 
and  goods  are  taken  to  Forbach,  Metz, 
Strasbourg,  and  other  places  on  the  line  ! 
The  window  of  the  leading  music-shop  is 
dazzling  with  panoramic  music,  with  rows 
upon  rows  of  Zouaves  and  banners,  over 
whom  is  inscribed  Le  Rhin  Allemand,  that 
song  being  still  on  sale.  There  are  others 
with  a  kindred  tune.  The  Rhine  is  ours  ! 
To  the  Frontier  !  The  Rhine  for  France  ! 
with  other  aspirations,  now,  alas  !  so  hope- 
lessly vain. 

At  the  barrier  we  shall  find  a  curious 
scene.  In  front,  crossing  the  road,  are 
scaffolding  and  masonry,  and  a  crowd 
of  workmen  busy  as  bees ;  and  within 
a  week  has  been  run  up,  and  stands 
just  finished,  a  massive  wall,  duly  pierced 
for  cannon,  and  with  platforms  and  gate- 
ways. It  will  be  finished  in  a  day  or  two, 
and  monster  gates,  the  size  of  canal  lock- 
gates,  lie  on  the  ground  ready  to  be  fixed 
in  their  places.  It  is  curious  to  note  a 
national  contrast  here.  With  these  works 
of  importance,  and  this  enormous  crowd, 
coming  and  going,  there  are  but  two  or 
three  policemen  to  keep  order,  and  the 
great  omnibuses  and  all  the  carriages  and 
passengers  still  pass  through  the  works, 
and  stop  and  stand  about,  without  in  the 
least  interfering  with  the  workmen.  At 
home  we  would  have  a  whole  posse  of 
Colonel  Henderson's  men,  and  no  one  al- 
lowed within,  perhaps,  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
But  the  French  are  the  best- behaved  people 
in  the  world.  Walking  round,  and  follow- 
ing the  line  of  the  fortifications,  it  is  again 
wonderful  to  see  how  much  has  been 
done  in  the  short  time  since  the  panic 
began.  Embrasures  have  been  sliced  at 
every  ten  yards  or  so,  and  a  cannon 
mounted.  But  these  seem  to  be  field- pieces 
on  wheels,  and  look  old-fashioned  enough. 
Then  we  come  to  the  bewitching  and  co- 
quettish wood  of  Boulogne,  where  another 
barrier  of  masonry  is  nearly  finished,  and 
where,  alas  !  they  are  rudely  lopping  away 
the  trees,  sparing,  indeed,  the  trunks,  in 
the  hope  that  in  happier  times  they  might 
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graft  new  trees  on  them.  This  has  been 
long  the  glory  of  Paris  —  its  luxurious 
growth  of  trees.  Every  year  the  visitor 
notes  a  fresh  advance,  and  the  ever- 
mounting  green  keeps  pace  with  the  ever- 
spreading  glaring  white  of  the  buildings. 

Just  as  I  sit  down  and  watch  the  work- 
men, in  company  with  dainty  ladies  and 
family  parties,  who  seem  to  think  it  quite  a 
little  fete,  the  sound  of  music  is  heard  ;  that 
spirited  bugle  and  drum,  which  common 
sense  might  suggest  to  our  Horse  Guards, 
that  is,  to  those  who  sit  on  that  throne, 
would  be  more  audible  and  inspiriting  than 
the  comparatively  feeble  fifes.  Every  one 
rises  and  runs  in  the  direction  of  the  music. 
It  is  a  regiment  from  the  country,  who 
have  been  marching  since  eight  o'clock,  and 
will  go  on  by  to-night's  train  to  the  front. 
It  is  a  picturesque  spectacle — the  mixture 
of  grey  great  coats  and  dusty  red  trousers 
and  facings ;  every  cheek  of  a  brick  red. 
They  seem  cruelly  distressed  with  this 
march,  yet  hurry  on  with  admirable  spirit, 
with  a  freedom  in  their  limbs  and  bodies, 
which  might  be  encouraged  in  our  own  men. 

It  was  amazing  to  see  how  they  were 
laden.  Every  man's  back  looked  like  one 
of  those  sherbet  sellers,  who  carry  a  sort 
of  mysterious  castle  on  their  shoulders 
containing  that  beverage.  Every  one  had 
the  flexible  knapsack  of  cowhide,  with 
the  cloak  and  blanket  wound  round  its 
sides,  and  strapped  to  the  knapsack  a 
vast  tin  cylinder,  or  tin  circular  dish,  and 
outside  that  again  an  enormous  loaf  of 
coarse  bread,  about  two  feet  in  diameter. 
At  the  sides  of  this  load  was  strapped  the 
bundle  of  sticks  for  the  tent.  Some  carried 
their  loaves  stuck  in  grotesque  fashion  on 
their  guns,  or  on  the  tent  sticks.  But  the 
amount  of  tin  displayed — in  its  unmeta- 
phorical  sense — would  have  set  up  fifty 
chefs  de  cuisine.  Yet,  with  this  tremen- 
dous load,  they  never  relaxed  in  their  loose 
and  rapid  sling  walk ;  but  they  had  no 
stocks  or  collars,  and  their  clothes  were 
loose  and  baggy,  and  would  have  scanda- 
lised our  English  "Duke."  In  fact,  they  had 
all  a  shabby  look,  but  there  was  an  air  of 
business  and  service  about  them.  As  they 
marched  on,  some  found  even  voice  for  the 
Marseillaise,  but  the  performance  was  weak 
and  ineffective.  It  was  a  pleasant  tribute 
to  human  nature  to  see  the  various  publicans 
rushing  out  with  bottles  and  tumblers  to  re- 
fresh the  men,  and  never  was  ordinaire  so 
welcome.  A  dog  on  a  cart  passed  by, 
barking  at  the  men,  and  a  dozen  rifles 
were  at  once  facetiously  pointed  at  him. 


It  is  a  strange  reflection  that  many  of 
these  poor  fellows  are  marching  by  cheerily 
to  death  within  a  few  days,  with  almost 
as  much  certainty  as  the  criminals  used  to 
be  driven  to  Tyburn  long  ago.  Yet  with 
their  jests,  and  even  buffoonery,  there  is  a 
want  of  spirit,  a  dejection,  in  which  the 
spectators  share.  And  there  certainly  is 
none  of  that  pride  and  confidence,  that 
heroic  elation,  with  which  the  regiments  of 
both  countries  used  to  go  to  the  Crimean 
war.  Most  of  all  is  this  seen  in  the  officers. 
As  was  said  before,  there  is  an  attempt  at 
carrying  it  off  with  a  hopelessness  dis- 
guised under  the  air  of  jesting.  With  all 
this  fuss  of  volunteering,  and  rushing  to 
defend  the  country,  there  is,  I  am  afraid, 
no  real  heart  in  the  matter.  We  look  in 
vain  for  the  fierce,  earnest  men  of  the  Re- 
volution. A  gaudy  variety  of  uniforms  will 
do  little,  to  say  nothing  of  carrying  a  rifle 
about  all  day  on  one's  shoulder. 

More  touching  is  it  to  see  the  new  mili- 
taire  in  his  uniform,  being  driven  about  in 
an  open  cab,  with  his  sister  or  sweetheart 
sitting  beside  him,  creatures  of  humble  rank, 
trying  to  be  happy  together  for  the  last 
time. 

III.    PARIS  BY  NIGHT. 

ALONG  the  Boulevards  the  usual  gay  spec- 
tacle of  Paris  by  night  repeats  itself.  These 
real  halls  of  dazzling  light  are,  of  course, 
peopled ;  but  the  crowd,  the  gay  abandon, 
the  self-satisfied  enjoyment  are  gone.  The 
times  are  too  hard  and  serious  for  them. 
The  theatres  are  nearly  all  closed;  those 
open  but  half  filled.  In  the  face  of  dis- 
aster it  is  plain  that  the  bourgeois  cannot 
enjoy  himself,  or  order  his  breakfasts  and 
dinners — and  exquisite  pastime  that  was  ! — 
with  the  same  unction  as  before.  And  here  it 
must  be  said  that  the  Parisians  recal  wonder- 
fully another  nation  nearer  home,  and  con- 
nected by  ties  of  a  very  intimate  nature  with 
our  own  country.  The  enormous  groups  who 
gather  every  night  near  kiosks,  who  listen 
to  an  animated  discussion  on  the  Avar,  and 
hear  explained  how  Bazaine  is  to  cut  off 
the  Prince  Royal,  as  he  is  called,  and  how 
MacMahon  will  effect  a  masterly  junction 
with  him,  and  drive  the  invaders  from  the 
soil  of  France,  are  perfectly  Irish.  Irish, 
too,  the  confiding  assent  with  which  these 
arrangements  are  accepted.  Irish,  too,  the 
shouting  and  crying,  the  gesticulation, 
and  fierce  declamation  common  to  every 
one,  as  well  as  the  delight  in  uniforms. 
But  we  should  never  smile  again  at  the 
incoherent  bombast  of  the  Fenian  news- 
papers. They  are  sane,  modest,  and  rational 
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beside  the  childish  ravings,  the  utter  froth  of 
some  of  these  Paris  papers.  You  may  buy 
them  half  a  dozen  times  and  never  find  a 
scrap  of  news  ;  but,  instead,  paragraphs  of 
•wild,  heated  nonsense,  with  which  the  Paris 
reader  is,  unhappily,  too  ready  to  be  content. 
I  read  to-day,  "  At  last  a  great  victory !" 
•which  is  the  success  of  the  loan.  "At  Berlin 
they  would  tremble — Bismark,  the  assassin, 
would  shake  in  his  shoes  !"  The  favourite 
phrase  is,  "  From  day  to  day  everything 
ameliorates."  "  The  government  is  in  pos- 
session of  news,  which  for  strategical  rea- 
sons it  forbears  to  communicate."  Or  such 
twaddle  as  this  :  "  Last  night,  as  the  Sieur 
X.  was  proceeding  home,  he  was  conster- 
nated to  see  his  child — a  ravishing  little 
boy  of  six  years  old — seated  on  the  steps 
in  a  miniature  Garde  Mobile  cap.  '  See, 
papa,'  lisped  the  engaging  child,  '  how  I 
have  laid  out  grandpapa's  present.'  The 
father  took  him  in  his  arms  and  could  not 
refrain  from  tears.  The  bystanders  testi- 
fied their  emotion  at  this  touching  spec- 
tacle." I  see  on  the  walls  everywhere 
little  manuscript  notices  from  those  who 
think  it  a  suitable  opportunity  to  make  a 
little  money  out  of  their  country.  These 
gently  offer  themselves  as  substitutes  in  the 
most  enticing  terms.  "An  ancient  mili- 
taire  in  retreat,  who  has  served  in  the 
Crimea,  will  be  willing  to  serve  during  the 
whole  of  the  present  war  as  substitute. 
Lowest  sum  seventy-five  pounds."  Some 
ask  a  hundred  pounds :  some  so  low  as 
twenty.  "  But  this,"  as  a  bystander  re- 
marked, "  was  some  old  remnant,  who  would 
be  dear  at  the  money."  On  these  little 
notices  all  sorts  of  impertinencies  offensive 
to  the  proposers  are  scrawled. 

In  this  disastrous  state  of  affairs  we  try 
and  keep  up  our  spirits  by  all  the  arts  we 
know.  This  is  done  laboriously,  and  with 
never-flagging  pains,  but,  somehow,  it  does 
not  answer.  The  eternal  Marseillaise  is  ap- 
pealed to  again  and  again,  and  a  good  deal 
of  money  and  trouble  is  laid  out  upon 
this  famous  song  and  others  of  congenial 
spirit.  Thus,  in  the  White  Cat,  one  of 
those  prodigious  spectacular  efforts  which 
last  a  whole  night,  a  little  boy  comes  on 
between  the  acts,  with  a  wheezy,  though 
shrill,  voice,  and,  dressed  in  green  tail-coat 
with  wkite  facings,  gives  The  Volunteers 
of  '92.  He  does  it  with  spirit,  and  nearly 
cracks  his  little  throat  as  he  tramples 
imaginary  invaders  under  his  small  boot, 
and  shrieks  about  "  le  sol  de  not'  patrie  !" 
But  the  applause,  though  good-natured,  is 
mild  enough.  The  thoughtful  part  of  the 
audience  is,  perhaps,  beginning  to  see  that 


there  has  been  too  much  trust  in  these 
stage  effects,  and  that  they  have  small 
effect  on  invaders  off  the  stage.  So,  too, 
when  I  look  in  at  another  great  theatre, 
and  find  that  the  director  of  a  certain 
London  music  hall  has  transferred  his  ballet 
to  the  French  stage.  Here,  at  ten  o'clock, 
the  curtain  drew  up,  and  discovered  a  glade 
where  some  forty  or  fifty  glorious  defenders 
of  liberty — in  song  at  least — appear,  ar- 
ranged in  cocked-hats,  and  leggings,  and 
breeches,  standing  in  a  long,  gloomy,  and 
certainly  meaningless  line.  The  bill  pro- 
mised us  over  a  hundred,  but  there  did  not 
seem  nearly  so  many.  In  their  faces  was 
written  a  stern  determination  not  to  allow 
"  the  soil  of  the  country  to  be  touched  by 
the  invader's  foot,"  if  hard  singing  could 
prevent  it.  A  hectic-looking  hero,  dressed 
half  like  a  sailor,  half  like  a  chef,  stood 
ready,  bearing  what  was  really  taken  by 
many  English  present  for  a  barber's  pole, 
but  which,  on  being  unfurled,  took  shape 
honestly  as  a  tricolour  flag.  In  this  gentle- 
man's air  was  clearly  business — and  gloomy 
business  too.  Then  a  tremendous  orchestra 
— strong  in  brass  and  drums — struck  up 
Allons  Enfans,  &c.  But  the  singer's  voice 
was  comparatively  feeble,  his  chest  inferior, 
and  out  in  the  open  air,  where  his  lungs  were 
supposed  to  encourage  the  flagging  volun- 
teers, would  have  been  ineffective.  The 
orchestra  seemed  to  contain  cannon,  for  the 
grosse  caisse  thundered  terrifically  at  Aux 
Armes,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  scoring  was 
very  unconventional  and  spirited.  At  the 
third  verse  he,  of  course,  took  the  flag  from 
a  bystander,  and  with  it  did  wonderful 
business — now  holding  it  aloft,  now  carry- 
ing it  on  his  shoulder  like  a  gun,  and  let- 
ting the  bunting  float  behind  him  as  a 
background.  Yet  the  whole  fell  flat.  The 
audience  did  not  leap  to  its  feet,  and 
though  the  claque  worked  hard  in  the  gal- 
lery, the  encore  that  followed  was  of  a 
humiliating  sort — an  encore  from  the  stage. 
Again,  looking  in,  on  a  lovely  balmy  night, 
at  those  pleasant  concert  cafes  in  the 
Elysian  Fields,  where,  afar  off,  through 
the  trees  blazes  the  brilliant  stage,  and 
the  notes  of  a  singer  float  to  us  with  won- 
derful distinctness ;  a  young  lady  gives 
En  Avant  to  a  spirited  marching  tune, 
which  ought,  at  least,  to  have  set  every 
foot  in  the  place  moving.  But,  no.  There 
are  a  couple  of  hundred  volunteers  present, 
in  caps  and  blouses,  all  placed  together  by 
the  administration,  and  most  likely  ad- 
mitted free,  but  their  applause  is  very  faint 
indeed.  It  must  be  owned  that  the  ad- 
ministration everywhere  is  very  indulgent 
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and  patriotic  ;  and  at  the  great  theatres  I 
see  a  good-natured  director  taking  up  some 
of  the  soldiers,  who  are  in  bad  places  in 
the  parterre,  into  choice  and  select  berths 
in  the  boxes.  Poor  souls !  all  this  is  like 
providing  a  good  breakfast  for  the  con- 
demned criminal. 

To  come  home  about  midnight  after  the 
play  is  over  has  some  dramatic  points.  The 
cafes  are  about  dosing,  so  the  country's 
health  cannot  be  drunk  any  more.  But  in 
the  distance  we  hear  the  cracked  voices  of 
roysterers,  trying  to  yell  the  national  hymn, 
and  we  presently  find  that  these  disturbers 
consist  of  a  select  party  of  four.  No  one 
joins  in,  many  turn  away  as  if  bored  by  the 
whole  thing. 

IV.    PARIS  AT  PRAYERS. 

BUT  in  all  this  fanfare,  and  dressing-up 
for  the  stage,  if  we  should  wish  to  come  upon 
a  bit  of  genuine  nature,  let  us  cross  this 
noisy  place  in  front  of  the  Exchange,  where 
Mammon  reigns,  and  where  on  the  steps  of 
that  fine  building  a  screaming  as  of  ravens 
and  vultures  mounts  to  the  sky.  Then 
down  this  dark,  old-fashioned  street  to  the 
right,  past  that  great  archway,  whence  in 
old  days  the  huge  diligence  of  Lafitte  used 
to  emerge.  Here,  at  the  end  of  the  street,  is  a 
great  old-fashioned  church,  that  of  Our  Lady 
of  Victories.  All  day  long,  from  morning 
till  the  open  space  in  front  is  crowded  with 
carriages :  all  day  long,  and  all  night  long, 
the  stream  of  people  is  pouring  in  and  pour- 
ing out.  Inside  it  is  a  huge  antique  interior, 
with  enormous  oil-paintings  hung  round. 
But  the  altar  and  all  about  the  altar  is 
ablaze  with  votive  candles.  And  here  are 
praying — oh,  how  earnestly  ! — the  mothers 
and  sisters  of  Paris.  Nothing  more  touch- 
ing can  be  imagined.  That  pale  small  face, 
of  the  regular  French  lady  type,  the  black 
silk,  the  shawl  wrapped  round,  eyes  uplifted, 
hands  clasped,  all  turned  to  that  image  of 
Our  Lady  of  Victories,  the  patroness  to 
whom  so  many  a  soldier  has  put  up  his 
prayers.  Here,  too,  unusual  sight,  is  many 
a  Frenchman,  and,  stranger  still,  many  a 
French  officer.  They  have  sons,  perhaps,  in 
Metz.  Every  inch  of  the  walls  of  the  church 
is  incrusted  with  small  marble  tablets,  lite- 
rally in  thousands,  each  with  an  inscription 
of  acknowledgment  for  some  prayer  heard  or 
favour  received.  There  is  something  very 
pathetic  in  the  warmth  of  gratitude  in  nearly 
all  these  little  offerings,  which  mostly  relate 
to  war.  "  For  my  husband,  preserved  to  me 
during  the  Crimean  war."  Every  hour  of 
the  day  it  is  the  same ;  the  silent  quick 
entry,  the  flinging  oneself  down  on  one's 


knees,  the  earnest  agonised  entreaty  of  a 
few  minutes,  the  quiet  withdrawal.  What 
Covenanter,  however  stern,  shall  venture 
to  sneer  at  such  a  scene  ?  And  yet  some 
of  our  English  brethren  do  ! 

V.    ENGLISH  IN  PARIS. 

OUR  country  folk  will  no  doubt  keep  up 
their  conventional  reputation  during  this 
crisis.  They  seem  to  be  hopelessly  in- 
curable ;  as  blunt,  as  noisy,  as  intellectually 
rough  and  angular,  and  as  unsympathising 
as  ever.  We  met  only  one  exception,  the 
honest  captain  of  the  packet  who  took  us  to 
the  port,  which  he,  of  course,  called  "  Boo- 
lonn ;"  not  "  Boolong,"  which  the  sailors 
never  say.  Even  he  deplored  the  behaviour 
of  the  great  English  newspaper  feelingly  : 
"I  know  them  all  there  this  twenty  year," 
he  says,  "  and  they  are  a  kindly,  friendly, 
quiet  set,  minding  their  work  and  working 
hard.  They're  uncommon  sore  on  it,  they 
are,  and  bitter  too.  And  for  the  life  of  me 
I  can't  make  out  why  it  should  be  so.  Do 
you  understand  it,  sir  ?"  He  then  explains 
how  one  of  the  familiar  cries  of  the  mob  is 
now,  "A  bas  le  Times!"  And  though 
there  may  be  a  little  selfishness  in  the  ex- 
postulation of  this  worthy  mariner,  as  he 
found  his  French  friends  rather  changed 
in  their  bearing  to  him,  there  was  still  a 
sentiment  below  it  all. 

Between  Amiens  and  Paris  there  came 
an  irruption  into  the  carriage  of  four  horsey 
Englishmen  domiciled  in  France,  and  who 
seemed  to  be  wealthy  dealers,  either  in  hay 
or  horses.  There  were  Frenchmen  in  the 
other  seats ;  but  these  islanders,  at  the  top 
of  their  voices,  proceeded  to  comment 
heartily  and  with  enjoyment  on  the  disas- 
trous events  of  the  war.  "  Pooh,  Bazaine  ! 
what  can  he  do  ?  In  ten  days  the  Germans 
will  be  in  Paris.  The  French  can't  stand 
an  hour  against  'em.  Bless  your  soul, 
we'll  see  'em  picketing  their  horses  in  the 
Chongs  Eleezey  yet — and  uncommon  good 
horses  they  have.  A  sight  better  than  any 
in  this  country.  Well,  now,  and  what  do 
they  say  in  England  ?  You  know  the 
Times  is  quite  right.  They  can't  stand  a 
week,"  &c.  A  sinister-looking  Frenchman 
opposite  seems  to  writhe  as  he  catches 
scraps  of  this  depreciation.  But  our  Eng- 
lishmen are  very  big  and  strong-looking. 
It  is  a  relief  when  they  get  out.  So,  too, 
in  the  salons  of  the  Grand  Hotel.  When 
a  courteous  French  gentleman,  seeing  a 
grizzly  Scot  devouring  the  newly-arrived 
English  journal,  asks  for  the  last  news  in 
broken  English,  the  Scot  tells  him  the 
whole  deliberately,  but  with  an  indelicacy 
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quite  unintentional.  "You  see,  MacMahon 
can't  be  found.  He  is  in  retreat — coming 
to  Paris.  No  doubt  afraid  to  meet  the 
Crown  Prince."  "Eh?  Comment?"  "I  say, 
no  doubt  afraid  to  meet  the  Crown  Prince. 
Bazaine  of  course  can't  budge  for  his  life," 
&c.  The  bewildered  look  of  the  Frenchman 
at  these  blunt  truths,  and  the  complacency 
of  the  Scot,  believing  he  was  acquitting  him- 
self handsomely,  would  have  been  comic,  if 
the  one  had  not  saddened  me,  and  if  the 
other  had  not  filled  me  with  shame. 

We  stand,  sometimes,  at  three  o'clock  at 
the  Corps  Legislatif,  to  see  the  deputies  go 
in.  A  great  crowd  gathers,  precisely  as  at 
Westminster  Hall,  and  stands  in  two  lines. 
The  deputies  always  arrive  in  a  fine  thea- 
trical way,  and,  I  suspect,  enjoy  the  staring 
immensely,  not  gliding  in,  after  the  retiring, 
unassuming  way  our  legislators  affect.  They 
are  mostly  of  two  types ;  one  the  rugged 
bearded  man,  tall  and  fierce-eyed,  the  other 
the  smooth,  portly  being,  well  shaven, 
suggesting  the  well-fed  manufacturer.  For 
the  gallery  every  one  stands  in  queue.  And 
the  price  of  a  ticket — well  earned,  too,  for 
the  seller  has  stood  patiently  for  three  or 
four  hours  under  the  sun — is  fifteen  francs. 

Of  a  night  when  a  significant  piece  of 
news  has  come  in,  the  enormous  stretch 
and  windings  of  the  Boulevards  become 
peopled  with  a  really  alarming  crowd, 
surging  and  swaying  all  down  among  the 
trees,  kiosks,  and  cafes.  The  effect  of 
these  gatherings  of  dark  figures,  seen  far 
as  the  eye  can  reach,  is  not  a  little 
ominous,  and  gives  one  a  faint  idea  of  what 
a  revolution  would  be  in  such  a  place.  On 
the  flaring  back  ground  of  blazing  cafes  and 
illuminated  kiosks  and  lanterns  the  huge 
masses  surge  and  sway,  and  actually 
darken  the  whole  prospect  by  interrupting 
the  light.  The  centres  are  the  stalls, 
where  the  struggle  for  newspapers  with  no 
news  is  always  going  on,  and  where  the 
second  struggle  for  hearing  that  news  read 
aloud  by  good-natured  folk  next  succeeds, 
and  gathers  fresh  groups.  At  such  a  mo- 
ment, a  word,  a  cry  would  be  like  a  match, 
and  the  word  "  Prussien !"  set  the  whole 
ablaze.  Any  rather  stiff'  stranger,  who  has 
a  wooden  build,  and  whose  face  is  fair  and  a 
little  greasy,  is  sure  to  be  looked  after  sus- 
piciously as  he  goes  by  ;  and  some  bloused 
workman  will  mutter  and  curse,  if  he  do 
not  proceed  to  more  decided  measures. 

But  on   the  whole  the   impression   left 
after  this  bird's-eye  view  was,  that  the  stuff 


for  defence,  for  real  desperate  defence,  was 
wanting.  It  seemed  like  the  feeling  which 
some  criminals  have  that  they,  are  not  to 
suffer,  which  they  hold  to  the  last  moment 
in  spite  of  all  assurances.  But  looking 
beyond  this  time  of  trial,  it  is  likely  that 
there  will  be  some  great  and  good  results, 
possibly  a  thorough  awakening,  a  radical 
change  of  thought  and  habit ;  a  casting  of 
that  somewhat  theatrical  skin,  and  that 
inflation  of  language  and  sentiment,  which 
is  unfitted  for  the  time  and  age. 

And  again  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
when  these  sketches  of  the  outer  surface  of 
Parisian  life  were  taken  in  August  last, 
the  great  blow  had  not  yet  fallen.  The 
Parisians  may  be  excused  for  only  half 
expecting  the  worst,  for  looking  to  junc- 
tions of  Bazaine  and  MacMahon,  and  to 
consequent  whirlwinds  of  French  victory, 
recalling  the  days  of  Brunswick  and  of 
Dumouriez.  It  is  not  for  us,  with  full 
knowledge  of  all  the  events  of  the  war, 
and  with  full  liberty  to  discuss  them,  to 
blame  this  people  for  not  comprehending 
the  full  gravity  of  the  situation.  Cruelly 
hoodwinked,  shamefully  kept  in  the  dark 
not  only  by  those  in  authority,  but  even  by 
their  own  press,  an  eager,  impulsive  people, 
still  flushed  with  the  past  glories  of  France, 
has,  not  without  reason,  hoped  too  much, 
and  too  long.  Before  these  lines  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  readers  of  this  journal,  the 
settlement  of  a  grim  account  between  the 
French  people  and  those  who  have  allowed 
them  to  rush  blindfold  into  the  toils  will, 
it  may  be  assumed,  have  begun.  Of  a 
surety  the  account  will  be  settled  to  the 
uttermost  farthing. 

Meanwhile,  hoping  for  better  days,  Eng- 
land deplores  the  sad  plight  of  a  faithful 
ally :  grieves  for  the  agony  of  a  great  and 
generous  people  :  and  meets  with  the  usual 
reward  of  a  candid  friend — suspicion,  dis- 
like, and  calumny. 
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BOOK  II. 

CHAPTER  IX.    A  COMBAT. 

THE*  Doctor  scarcely  spoke  during  the 
drive  home,  except  that  at  times  muttered 
ejaculations  of  future  purpose  would  escape 
him.  Once  arrived,  he  withdrew  into  his 
study,  either  to  mature  his  plans,  or  brood 
over  the  insult  his  house  had  received. 
Polly,  flushed  with  triumph  at  her  own 
private  successes,  and  at  some  outrageous 
compliments  that  had  been  paid  her  by 
some  daring  military  men,  could  only  think 
of  Polly ;  and  Katey,  always  gentle  and 
self-sacrificing,  had  to  listen  to  the  history 
of  the  night's  triumphs,  and  to  furnish  an 
artificial  sympathy,  and  those  stimulating 
questions  of  interest,  which  were  necessary 
to  send  Polly  to  bed  happy.  Then  she  was 
left  alone  to  think  over  the  situation. 

As  there  came  back  on  her  the  indignity 
she  and  her  family  had  suffered,  her  indig- 
nation kindled.  She  hardly  knew  enough 
of  the  world  to  enter  into  the  bitter  distinc- 
tions of  caste,  and  to  understand  how  the 
violation  of  such  by  those  who  are  lower,  is 
a  more  heinous  offence  against  morality 
than  many  of  the  serious  offences  which 
the  law  punishes  heavily.  She  did  not 
dream  that  there  were  fine  ladies  who 
would  have  had  her  whipped  at  the  cart's 
tail,  did  such  a  punishment  still  exist,  and 
who  could  only  imagine  that  such  an  at- 
tempt as  hers  was  the  result  of  organised 
wickedness  and  presumption.  These  harsh 
views  she  had  never  known  before,  and  she 
hardly  felt  them  now.  As  she  stood  at  the 
window  looking  out  at  the  night,  she  asked 
herself,  wondering  what  she  had  done, 
what  was  the  meaning  of  all  this,  and  was 


only  roused  from  her  reverie  by  a  figure 
coming  up  the  little  garden- walk. 

She  almost  blushed  as  she  recognised 
the  face ;  a  face  which  she  had  dimly  re- 
called through  that  agitating  night  as  fixed 
upon  her  with  a  last  and  imploring  look.  It 
was  now  at  the  window.  A  sort  of  chival- 
rous feeling,  as  of  a  heroine,  and  quite  new 
to  her,  determined  her  not  to  relax  in  the 
least. 


"  I  am  going  away,"  he  said,  sadly, 


•in 


two  or  three  hours." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  it,"  she  answered,  coldly, 
"and  more  sorry  that  you  are  taking  with 
you  such  a  false  picture  of  me.  Time  will 
help  you  to  alter  it,  and  to  do  me  justice  at 
last." 

"I  never  did  you  injustice,"  he  said, 
warmly.  "  It  is  all  your  own  work.  Ask 
any  of  them  in  this  place — and  they  are 
all  talking  of  it — what  they  think  of  your 
cold,  cruel  behaviour." 

"  Ah  !  but  you  know  I  cannot  ask  them 
what  they  would  think  of  you  who  have 
sent  abroad  calumnies  about  the  woman 
whom  you  professed  to  love,  and  whom  all 
the  time  you  believed  was  entering  on  a 
base  scheme.  Tricking  her  sister,  too  !  I 
shall  never  forget  that." 

"  A  word — a  look  would  explain  all.  But 
the  facts  are  there." 

"  Yes  ;  and  there  they  shall  be,  ungene- 
rous creature  that  you  are  !  But  we  have 
spoken  of  all  this  before.  It  was  final,  too." 

"  I  have  come  on  another  matter ;  to  give 
you,  that  is,  your  family,  warning.  That 
Hickey,  with  whom  your  father  quarrelled, 
has,  it  seems,  put  his  attorney  relations  on 
the  track.  They  have  made  out  a  com- 
plete history  of  Doctor  Findlater's  life. 
All  is  to  be  put  into  Mr.  Leader's 
hands " 

"I  shall  listen  to  no  more  of  this,"  she 
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said,  turning  away,  and  colouring  with 
auger.  "  What  base,  cruel  injustice,  and  to 
come  from  you !  This  for  ever  ends  it. 
Go,  I  beg  of  you ;  insult  us  no  more  !" 

He  bowed  and  walked  away  quickly, 
without  a  word.  She  looked  after  him 
long,  and  with  a  beating  heart.  Then 
turned,  with  a  firmer  and  yet  more  heroic 
purpose,  to  go  through  with  her  sacrifice, 
and  stand  by  her  loved  Peter  to  the  end. 

The  next  day  our  hero  Peter  came  down 
to  his  family  with  quite  a  firm  and  deter- 
mined air,  but  still  full  of  good  humour 
and  pleasantry.  "  I'm  getting  into  my 
generalissimo's  uniform,"  he  said,  "jack- 
boots, gauntlets,  and  all  the  rest,  for  begad 
I'll  want  'em.  Wait  till  you  see  how  I'll 
conduct  this  case.  No  one  ever  lifted  his 
boot,  or  her  balmoral,  to  trample  on  Peter 
Findlater.  What  is  it  Katey,  my  dear  ? 
Look  sprightly,  my  girl,  and  make  all  these 
facets — isn't  that  the  word  for  a  cut  jewel  ? 
• — sparkle  like  a  cut  urm'ld.'"' 

The  Doctor  meant,  in  his  peculiar  tongiie, 
the  well-known  precious  stone.  Katey 
nervously  told  her  father  the  news  she  had 
heard  the  night  before,  and  it  really  made 
him  wince. 

"  The  hounds  on  my  track,  dear  !  Well 
let  'em  come  on,  and  make  a  meal  of  Peter 
as  soon  as  they  like.  I'm  growing  very 
weary  and  heart- scalded  after  all  this.  Let 
their  fangs  meet  in  me.  I  can't  go  keeping 
them  off  till  my  old  age.  All  I  ever  wanted 
was  to  give  my  girls  an  advantage,  and  if 
I  had  to  tramp  through  a  few  dirty  places 
long  ago.  it  wasn't  my  fault..  No  doubt 
it's  all  true  what  they've  got  at.  But  I  am 
heartsick,  my  pet,  and  you  may  do  as  you 
like  now ;  give  up  this  man  or  take  that 
man,  and  leave  me  on  the  road.  There  !" 

Give  him  up,  this  poor  persecuted  Peter, 
struggling  so  gallantly  for  her,  for  them 
all !  Why  her  very  heart  bled  for  him. 

"  Let  them  say  what  they  like,  or  do 
what  they  like,"  she  said,  embracing  him 
passionately.  "  Oh,  Peter,  I'll  stand  by 
you  for  ever !" 

Just  at  that  moment — and  it  was  draw- 
ing near  the  time  when  Cecil  Leader's 
appointment  was  about  due — a  note  was 
brought  in,  the  Leader  monogram  entangled 
in  gold  and  colour,  "  a  perfect  cocoon," 
the  Doctor  said.  It  was  from  Mrs.  Leader, 
and  ran : 

"  Mrs.  Leader  presents  her  compliments 
to  Dr.  Findlater,  and  would  be  glad  to  see 
him  at  the  Castle,  if  convenient  to  him,  on 
some  particular  business.  Perhaps  eleven  or 
twelve  o'clock  would  suit  Dr.  Findlater." 


"  No  it  wouldn't,"  said  the  Doctor,  "and 
she  knows  why.  Doesn't  this  look  like 
lowering  the  flag  to  Peter,  eh  ?  Ah,  wait, 
pet.  By  the  poker  of  Lilliput,  she's  coming 
to  terms  !" 

What  this  implement  was  no  one  could 
tell,  nor  indeed  had  the  Doctor  heard  of  it 
till  that  moment.  But  these  metaphors 
flashed  upon  him  like  inspirations.  How- 
ever, they  did  wait  till  eleven. — till  a  quarter 
past — till  three  quarters,  his  face  growing 
darker  and  more  vindictive.  "  All  right," 
he  said  to  himself,  as  it  came  to  twelve. 
"  I'll  wait  on  you,  my  lady,  and  wait  well !" 

He  was  shown  into  the  boudoir,  where 
Mrs.  Leader,  when  enthroned  and  prepared 
for  company,  fancied  she  left  the  impres- 
sion of  something  Watteau  -  like  —  such 
clouds  of  perfumes,  such  clouds  of  lace  and 
colour  floated  about  this  mother  of  all  the 
loves.  Not  so  was  the  Doctor  affected. 
He  entered  with  a  stern,  hard  face,  and 
she  met  him  with  one  as  hard,  in  which 
there  was  some  triumph. 

"  Cecil  gave  me  a  message  for  you,"  she 
began,  "  about  some  appointment.  He  went 
away  this  morning.  We  obtained  the  leave 
which  your  friend  Colonel  Bouchier  refused 
us." 

Again  the  Doctor's  face  grew  dark. 
"  Oh,  that's  it,  is  it  ?  Oh,  then,  that  clears 
the  ground ;  and  all  restraint  may  be  now 
withdrawn." 

"  I  hardly  understand  you,"  said  the 
lady,  coldly.  "  I  asked  you  to  come  here 
this  morning  to  talk  this  matter  over  like 
people  of  the  world.  I  see  you  are  very 
experienced,  Doctor  Findlater,  and  have 
learned  a  good  deal  in  your  various  vicis- 
situdes. I  admit  your  force  of  character. 
Suppose  we  meet  half  way,  now.  Any- 
thing between  the  families  in  the  way  pro- 
posed, is  not  to  be  thought  of,  not  for  a 
second.  I'll  not  have  it,  and  Mr.  Leader 
won't,  and  it  seems  Cecil  won't  have  it  now. 
But  we  have  interest,  and  there  are  many 
ways  in  which  something  substantial  could 
be  done." 

"Nothing  so  substantial  as  that,  Mrs. 
Leader;  Mr.  Cecil  came  to  us,  we  didn't 
go  to  him." 

"  Oh,  are  you  quite  sure  of  that  ?  They 
have  told  us  a  different  story." 

"  He  picked  out  my  Katey ;  I  have  his 
letter,  and  by  the  stone  walls  of  this  castle 
I  shan't  let  him  go.  Now  you've  stood  up 
to  me,  Mrs.  Leader,  take  the  consequences. 
I'll  have  that,  and  nothing  else.  And 
so  you've  settled — you  and  your  privy 
councillor,  ma'am — to  buy  Peter  Findlater 
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off?  Not  if  you'd  a  hatful  of  the  diamonds 
of  Golicorondy !  It  shall  be  done,  and 
done  in — aye — a  dozen  days." 

"  Oh,  well,  that  puts  it  on  a  very  intel- 
ligible footing,"  she  said,  rising.  "Now 
everything  is  understood.  Then  I  may 
tell  you  we've  taken  an  opinion  on  the 
matter,  and  we  may  have  to  take  a  step 
you  may  not  like.  That  shall  be  done  as 
sure  as  that  sun  is  shining  up  there." 

"  We'll  see  about  that.  But  all  in  good 
time.  Of  course  Mr.  Leader  approves  all 
this  ?" 

"  Oh,  he  will  like  what  I  like." 

"Ah,  to  be  sure,"  said  the  Doctor,  re- 
flectively. "  Heirs  will  be  coming  by-and- 
bye,  and  one  son  is  as  good  as  another." 

She  turned  "pea-soup  colour,"  the  Doc- 
tor said,  as  he  gave  her  this  hit.  "  Poor 
Mr.  Leader !"  he  added,  with  compassion. 

"  However,  this  was  what  I  asked  you  to 
come  here  for — to  tell  you  the  truth  as 
plainly  as  I  can.  If  you  choose  to  thrust 
your  daughter  on  this  weak  boy,  do  so  at 
your  own  peril.  You'll  get  something 
worse  than  a  pauper,  for  his  debts  alone 
would  go  far  beyond  the  price  of  his  com- 
mission. Further  :  I  tell  you  plainly — and 
you  must  excuse  me,  Doctor  Findlater,  if 
I  speak  too  plainly — that  there  are  passages 
about  your  private  history  which,  for  your 
children's  sake " 

The  Doctor  smiled  pityingly.  "  Oh  no, 
dear  ma'am,  keep  that  for  the  nurses  and 
babies  !  I  am  quite  too  old  for  that.  Take 
any  scraps  you  have  been  picking  off  the 
dust-heaps,  and  welcome.  No  man  but  has 
got  the  bones  of  an  old  skeleton  rattling  in 
a  tea-caddy,  or  woman  either.  Only  when 
this  marriage  comes  off — which,  by  the 
pashaw's  own  pipe,  it  shall-^-you  mightn't 
like  it  to  be.  said  there  was  any  ugly  trans- 
action connected  with  your  family.  How- 
ever, that's  for  yourself.  Now  we  see  our 
way,  and  we'll  feel  all  the  lighter  for  this 
simplification.  You  won't  have  it.  That's 
your  ultimatum.  I  will.  There's  mine. 
We've  everything  in  black  and  white,  you 
see.  And  now  I  tell  you  this  to  begin  with. 
To-day's  Friday.  Well,  Sunday  next  my 
friend  the  Reverend  William  Webber  will 
give  out  the  banns.  First  time  of  asking  ! 
Ah,  my  dear  madam,  Peter  Findlater  was 
always  an  awkward  customer  to  deal  with. 
I  wish  you  good  day,  madam." 

CHAPTER  X.    THE  DOCTOR  WINNING. 

THE  Doctor  posted  away  in  great  spirits, 
rubbing  his  hands,  whistling,  and  smiling 
to  himself.  Just  as  he  turned  out  of  the 


avenue  he  came  full  on  Mr.  Leader,  the 
owner  of  the  place,  who  seemed  much  con- 
fused. 

"  Ah !  Good  day,  my  dear  sir,"  said  the 
Doctor,  "  after  that  noble  light  fantastic 
you  gave  us  last  night.  Noble,  sir,  abso- 
lutely palatial !  By-the-way,  Mrs.  Leader 
and  I  have  been  exchanging  ultimatums." 

"  Oh,  really,  Doctor  Findlater,"  said  Mr. 
Leader,  nervously,  "  we  can't  have  this  at 
all.  As  the  head  of  the  family  I  must  in- 
terfere. You  know  we  have  ascertained 
some  stories " 

"  Easy,  easy  now.  That  won't  do  from 
you;  different  with  Mrs.  Leader.  I  pre- 
sume you  don't  want  to  fasten  a  quar'l. 
You  see  it's  ticklish — explosive — making 
insinuations  about  character  to  a  man's 
face." 

"  God  bless  me,"  said  the  other,  nervously, 
"  I  never  meant  you,  Doctor  Findlater. 
Such  a  thing  never  crossed  my " 

"D'ye  think  I'd  ever  suppose  such,  a 
thing  ?  But  what's  the  use  of  you  and 
me  talking  this  over,  as  Mrs.  Leader  has 
settled  it  with  me — put  us  at  arm's  length  ? 
She  put  you,  sir,  aside  altogether.  Two 
men  could  have  settled  it  much  better,  and 
besides  it  seems  more  the  usual  thing.  How- 
ever, it  comes  to  this,  and  I'll  speak  as 
plainly  to  you  as  I  did  to  her.  It's  all  gone 
too  far.  Their  affections — at  least  between 
you  and  me — are  engaged.  I'll  be  no 
party  to  lacerating  and  tearing  my  own 
flesh  and  blood  up  by  the  roots.  It's  un- 
natural and  cruel,  and  I'll  not  do  it.  And 
more,  no  lady  of  birth  or  wealth  shall  ever 
bully  me  into  doing  it.  Had  you  and  I, 
Mr.  Leader,  come  together  at  the  beginning, 
two  men  of  the  world,  you  the  head  of  your 
family,  and  I  the  head  of  mine,  we'd  have 
compared  matters  readily.  But  as  Mrs. 

Leader  takes  the  command "  and  the 

Doctor  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"Oh,  that's  not  the  case,"  said  Mr. 
Leader,  pettishly.  "  She  and  I  have  settled 
it  all.  But,  indeed,  I  wish  it  hadn't  come 
to  this." 

"  Who's  brought  it  to  this,  then  ?"  said 
the  Doctor,  fiercely.  "  Not  me.  Not  that 
poor  angel  at  home,  whom  your  lady  in- 
sulted last  night  before  the  whole  room." 

"  Indeed,  I  was  so  sorry — a  nice,  charm- 
ing girl.  And,  indeed,  I  don't  see  why — " 
he  added,  with  hesitation.  "  But  you  know 
it  can't  be,  Doctor  Findlater.  Our  only 
son.  We  want  to  get  great  connexion 
and  money.  And,  you  see,  Mrs.  Leader 
has  heard  in  London  that  we  may  be  able 
to  alter  the  settlemenl 
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"  And  cut  off  your  own  son  ?" 

"  To  bo  sure.  Punish  him,  by  all  means. 
At  least  they  think  we  can.  I  should  not  like 
to  take  such  a  harsh  step.  I  really  don't 
know  what  to  do.  It  is  very  hard  on  your 
daughter.  He  has  not  treated  her  well." 

"  Never  mind  us,  Mr.  Leader ;  I  can  take 
care  of  her  and  myself,  and  will  too.  But 
will  you  excuse  a  bit  of  advice  ?  Take  a 
line  of  your  own.  You're  head  of  the 
house,  you  know ;  and  dealing  with  other 
people,  it's  a  little  embarrassing  to  have 
the  impearyum  in  impearyo — Mrs.  Leader 
and  her  brother — setting  aside  what  you 
say.  But  between  them  all  they've  driven 
me  to  action  in  self-defence,  and  next 
Sunday  the  Reverend  Mr.  Webber  gives 
out  the  banns  !" 

Leaving  Mr.  Leader  awe -stricken  and 
scared  by  this  announcement,  the  Doctor 
went  on  his  way,  first  to  the  barracks, 
where  he  saw  his  friend  the  colonel.  The 
latter  told  him,  with  great  sympathy,  how 
they  had  got  a  letter  from  the  Horse  Guards, 
and  how  a  short  leave  could  not  be  refused. 

"But  I  can  tell  you  where  they  have 
sent  him  to,  Fin,"  said  the  colonel.  "  Not 
so  far  off  either.  I'll  take  care  he's  back 
in  a  month.  Miss  Katey,  my  friend,  shan't 
lose  him,  though,  between  you  and  me,  she's 
a  deal  too  good  for  such  a  chap." 

"  My  dear  colonel,  go  to  church  next 
Sunday,  and  you'll  hear  Billy  Webber 
trumpeting  out,  '  If  any  of  you  know  of 
any  impediment,'  and  all  the  rest  of  it." 

"  My  dear  Fin,  I  am  so  glad.  You're 
the  cleverest  fellow  out.  How  did  you 
bring  them  over  ?" 

"  Oh,  never  mind  them.  I  take  my  own 
way,  colonel.  I've  a  good  deal  of  the  Paddy- 
go-easy  in  me,  till  I'm  roused.  What  was 
it  Bony  the  Great  said :  '  Scrape  me,  and 
you're  sure  to  break  your  nails.'  Had  they 
behaved,  sir,  with  one  spar-ruck  of  gentle- 
manly feeling,  I'd  have  met  them  three 
quarters  of  the  way;  but,  as  they've  chosen 
this  mean,  low  line  of  doing  business,  and  to 
insult  my  child,  may  I  never  drink  punch 
again  if  I  don't  force  it  on  them  ;  and  before 
three  weeks  are  out,  Katey  shall  be  married 
here  in  this  town,  in  this  parish,  before 
their  eyes,  under  their  proud  nose,  in  what 
they  call  their  own  church.  There  !" 

"You're  a  wonderful  fellow,  Fin!"  the 
colonel  said,  in  admiration;  "and  more 
power  to  you." 

The  Doctor  went  his  way  again,  this  time 
down  to  Messrs.  M'Intyre,  the  eminent 
milliners  of  the  place,  and  had  a  long 
private  interview  with  the  head  of  the 


firm.  He  was  treated  with  prodigious  re- 
spect, and  a  flutter  went  quite  through  the 
place  as  he  came  out.  And,  at  last,  after  a 
good  morning's  work,  he  returned  home 
and  wrote  the  following  letter  to  his  future 
son-in-law : 

MY  DEAR  CECIL, — You  did  not  keep 
your  appointment  this  morning,  which,  con- 
sidering that  a  lady  was  in  the  case,  was 
decidedly  out  of  place,  and  ungallant,  too, 
when  we  think  of  other  relations.  Now, 
my  dear  friend,  I  want  to  tell  you  one  or 
two  things.  The  Reverend  William  Webber 
gives  out  your  banns  next  Sunday,  please 
God.  I  must  beg  you  will  return  at  once, 
after  you  have  done  whatever  business 
took  you  to  your  present  abode.  We'll 
expect  you  at  six  sharp  to-morrow,  to  a 
noble  bit  of  venison  and  good  company. 
As  you  may  conceive,  we  have  a  hundred 
and  one  things  to  talk  over  and  plan ;  the 
time  is  very  short.  Failing  your  presence^ 
I  shall  start  myself  the  next  day,  and  bear 
you  company  home.  I  have  told  Katey  it 
was  pressing  business  that  took  you  off  so 
suddenly.  Girls,  you  know,  are  so  sensi- 
tive about  these  things,  and  I've  patched 
it  up  for  you  as  well  as  I  could.  I  told 
her  it  was  to  get  a  little  present.  Ingeni- 
ous, eh  ?  Relying  011  your  presence,  my 
dear  boy, 

Always  yours, 

PETER  FINDLATEE. 

P.S. — The  women  are  choosing  Katey 's 
trousseau  ;  councils  every  minute ;  milliners 
going  up  and  down ;  the  sound  of  scissors 
ring.  Billy  Webber  has  squashed  two  band- 
boxes. You  should  see  Katey  in  her  orange 
blossoms — a  divine  girl. 

These  were  wonderful  days  for  Tilston. 
All  was  concentrated  on  the  Findlater 
family.  The  ladies  of  that  household  lived, 
in  a  sort  of  tumult  and  flutter,  as  if  in  a 
dream.  Katey  had  not  time  to  think — to- 
reflect  whither  she  was  being  hurried. 
She  was  like  a  soldier  in  a  great  army, 
swept  on  in  the  ranks,  thinking  only  of  the 
honour  of  the  country  —  that  is,  of  her 
family.  Every  one  knew  of  the  struggle 
that  was  going  on ;  every  one  heard  from 
Doctor  Findlater  that  a  day  had  been  fixed 
for  the  wedding;  and,  if  they  thought 
such  a  statement  was  to  be  received  with 
"  a  pinch  of  salt,"  they  might  come  to 
church  on  Sunday  and  hear  Billy  Webber 
publish  the  banns.  But  where  was  the 
young  man  ?  That  was  the  awkwardness. 
No  ;  the  Doctor  had  a  letter  from  him  only 
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this  morning,  extracts  from  which  he  read 
out  to  various  persons.  This  document  ran : 

MY  DEAR  DOCTOR, — I  shall  be  back  to- 
morrow, or  the  day  after.  They  insisted 
that  I  should  go,  and  that  it  would  do  me 
good.  I  am  worried  in  every  direction ; 
but  I  must  beg  you  will  not  be  following 
me  about  as  if  I  was  some  child.  If  you 
do,  I  shall  not  return  at  all.  I  am  harassed 
to  death.  Every  one  trying  to  bully  me. 
But,  of  course,  I  shall  be  back  to  the 
dinner.  I  have  not  been  at  all  well  latterly, 
and  feel  queer  about  the  head,  much  as  I 
did  before  I  entered  this  unlucky  place. 
There  will  be  tremendous  work  of  all 
kinds,  and  you  must  face  them  all,  as  you 
have  brought  me  into  it.  All  I  want  is 
to  have  it  over,  and  settled  at  once.  Re- 
member me  to  Katey. 

Yours, 

CECIL  LEADER. 

The  Doctor  did  not  allow  his  girls  to  see 
this  document,  but  he  read  them  some  en- 
thusiastic and  affectionate  messages,  which 
it  appeared  to  contain,  with  the  comment, 
"  Fine-  spirited  young  fellow,  making  such 
a  gallant  stand.  We  must  all  hold  by 
him.  Mind  now." 

And  in  truth  the  young  man  appeared 
punctually  at  the  dinner-party.  But  his 
demeanour  was  rather  at  variance  with  the 
Doctor's  enthusiastic  account.  He  was 
low,  glowering,  and  sulky,  and,  besides, 
looked  ill  and  strained  about  the  eyes, 
symptoms  which  disturbed  the  Doctor 
much.  However,  the  latter  showed  in- 
domitable energy,  striking  in  at  flagging 
points,  and  never  letting  the  ball  touch  the 
ground  a  second.  But  all  eyes  were  now 
turning  to  the  coming  Sunday  with  specu- 
lation and  eager  interest,  a  day  that  bid 
fair  to  be  one  of  the  most  exciting  ever 
known  in  the  parish. 

FRONTIER  TOWNS  OF  FRANCE. 

BITCHE  AND  VERDUN. 

THE  almost  impregnable  fortress  of  Bitche 
is  situated  in  a  pass  of  the  Vosges,  ten 
leagues  north  of  Strasbourg,  and  fifteen 
miles  from  Sarreguemines.  The  citadel 
stands  in  a  valley  upon  a  steep  rock,  one  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
town,  formerly  called  Kaltenhausen,  nestles 
at  the  foot  of  the  threatening  cliff,  near 
a  large  shallow  lake,  whence  the  Borne 
takes  its  source.  The  three  thousand  in- 
habitants live  on  the  profits  of  the  fine  pot- 


tery for  which  they  are  famous,  construct 
paper  snuff-boxes,  or  labour  in  the  great 
glass  works  of  Munsthal.  The  rock,  vaulted 
and  casemated,  with  four  bastions  and  a 
half-moon  battery,  mounts  eighty  pieces  of 
cannon,  all  told,  may  be  garrisoned  by 
one  thousand  men,  and  has  a  good  supply 
of  water.  Though  not  a  Gibraltar,  or  even 
an  Ehrenbreitstein,  Bitche  is  a  sufficiently 
tough  nut  to  crack. 

In  the  detenus'  time  (1803—1814)  the 
garrison  consisted  of  seventeen  gendarmes 
and  one  hundred  veterans.  "  The  place  of 
tears,"  as  the  English  prisoners  during  the 
old  Napoleon  war  used  to  call  it,  for  it  was 
then  the  depot  for  the  lees  and  dregs  of 
Verdun,  is  ascended  on  one  side  by  a  zigzag 
footpath,  on  the  other  by  a  winding  carriage 
road.  Both  these  roads  (Prussian  gentlemen 
may  feel  an  interest  in  knowing)  meet  at  a 
drawbridge  that  communicates  with  an  in- 
clined plane  raised  upon  arches,  leading  to 
a  gate  at  the  entrance  to  the  fort,  the 
approaches  to  which  are  swept  by  the  fire 
of  ten  heavy  guns.  The  entrance  is  by  a 
tunnel  cut  through  the  rock,  one  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  long,  with  a  massive  gate 
at  each  end,  and  one  in  the  centre.  The 
rock  is  cut  through  in  two  places  as  low  as 
the  ditch,  one  extremity  being  called  the 
Grosse  Tete,  and  the  other  the  Petite  Tete, 
and  both  are  connected  with  the  body  of  the 
fort  by  drawbridges.  On  the  west  side 
there  is  a  mortar  batteiy.  In  the  centre 
of  the  fort  stand  two  large  barracks,  and 
at  the  two  ends  are  storehouses  and  maga- 
zines. The  rock  is  hollowed  to  contain  the 
garrison  and  the  provisions,  and  is  divided 
by  compartments  connected  by  narrow  pas- 
sages with  massive  doors.  There  is  also 
a  subterranean  passage  communicating 
with  the  town  below.  Although  the  fort 
is  of  solid  rock,  cut  down  perpendicularly 
ninety  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  it  is 
faced  nearly  all  round  with  masonry.  The 
place  cost  so  much  to  fortify,  that  Louis  the 
Fourteenth,  when  asked  for  more  money 
to  complete  it,  inquired,  with  a  smile,  if 
they  were  building  it  of  louis-d'ors. 

The  English  sailors  confined  in  the  great 
souterrain  of  Bitche  were  the  terror  of  their 
guards.  They  were  often  known  to  mutiny, 
and,  arming  themselves  with  billets  of 
wood  and  broken -up  beds,  to  defy  the 
whole  garrison.  On  one  occasion  their 
leader,  a  gigantic  Guernsey  smuggler,  said, 
"Don't  let  us  attack,  lads,  but  if  the  beggars 
draw  blood  from  any  of  us,  fall  on  them  and 
murder  them  all."  Whenever  the  gendarmes 
came  down  at  eight  o'clock  to  put  out  the 
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lights,  according  to  order,  they  were  pelted 
with  hats  and  shoes.  At  last  the  com- 
mandant decided  that  the  prisoners  should 
be  allowed  to  fight,  and  drink,  and  govern 
themselves.  The  prisoners  henceforward 
held  their  own  court-martials,  and  sentenced 
pilferers  and  other  offenders  to  so  many 
lashes.  When  they  refused  to  put  out  the 
candles,  the  gendarmes  trampled  in  the  sky- 
lights, and  stopped  the  expense  out  of  the 
men's  pay.  Each  prisoner  was  allowed  as 
much  firewood  as  he  could  burn ;  a  pound 
of  bread  and  half  a  pound  of  beef  a  day,  six 
sous  every  five  days,  and  occasionally  some 
vegetables.  In  turn  the  prisoners  had  the 
privilege  of  going  to  the  town  market,  ac- 
companied by  gendarmes,  three  times  a 
week.  The  men  were  mustered  three  times 
a  day,  and  counted  down  at  night.  In  sum- 
mer they  were  unlocked  at  six  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  locked  up  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening ;  in  winter  they  were  shut  in  at  four 
in  the  afternoon,  and  unlocked  at  eight  in 
the  morning.  The  noise  all  day  was  intoler- 
able, the  men  dancing  on  the  benches,  sing- 
ing, and  carousing.  Escapes  were  frequent, 
in  spite  of  all  the  precautions.  In  one  at- 
tempt a  ship's  carpenter  and  a  sailor,  while 
cutting  through  a  door,  were  bayoneted ;  in 
another,  a  naval  lieutenant  was  killed  by 
the  breaking  of  a  rope  as  he  descended  the 
rock. 

Verdun,  a  French  fortress  of  the  fourth 
class,  stands  on  the  Meuse,  where  it  begins 
to  be  navigable,  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  east  of  Paris,  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  west  of  the  Rhine,  thirty  miles 
north-west  of  Bar-le-Duc,  and  forty  miles 
from  Metz.  This  town  of  ten  thousand 
inhabitants,  though  partly  fortified  by  Vau- 
ban,  is  not  strong,  for  it  is  commanded  by 
the  adjacent  hills,  and  the  river  is  fordable 
in  several  places  near  the  works.  Seen  from 
the  north,  Verdun  rises  in  an  amphitheatre 
of  trees  and  houses,  crowned  by  the  cathe- 
dral, which  towers  above  the  citadel.  From 
the  south,  the  citadel,  the  cathedral,  the 
bishop's  palace,  and  the  grand  esplanade, 
called  La  Roche,  separating  the  town  from 
the  fortress,  form  a  splendid  coup  d'oeil,  and 
command  a  sweeping  view  over  the  valley 
of  the  Meuse.  The  river  here  divides  into 
two  silver  ribbons,  and  looping  round  a  rich 
meadow,  reunites  in  the  town,  which  is 
divided  into  five  distinct  sections.  Verdun 
is  surrounded  by  lofty  hills,  the  sides  of 
which  are  covered  thick  with  vines,  which 
yield  a  pleasant  light  wine.  The  retail  price 
used  to  be  only  four  sous  a  bottle,  and  in 
abundant  vintages  a  full  cask  of  it  has 


often  been  given  for  the  loan  of  an  empty 


one. 


Verdun  was  a  place  of  some  consequence 
even  at  the  time  the  Romans  entered 
Gaul.  It  is  famous  in  early  French  history 
for  the  treaty,  called  after  the  town,  by 
which  the  vast  empire  of  Charlemagne  was 
divided  between  his  three  sons — Louis, 
who  took  all  Germany  as  far  as  the  Rhine ; 
Charles,  who  ruled  all  Gaul  south  of  the 
Scheldt,  Meuse,  Saone,  and  Rhone ;  and 
Lothaire,  who  kept  Italy  and  the  east  of 
France.  Verdun's  earliest  historian,  Ber- 
traine,  who  wrote  in  992,  considers  it  to 
have  been  a  bishopric  as  early  as  838, 
since  which  time  to  the  Revolution  there 
had  been  ninety-five  bishops,  of  whom 
Saint  Saintain  was  the  first,  and  Henri 
Rene  Desuos,  an  emigre,  who  died  in  exile 
in  1793,  the  last.  Verdun  had  the  honour  to 
be  encompassed  with  walls  first  in  451.  It 
then  became  a  free  imperial  city,  and  in  953, 
the  Emperor  Otho  the  Third  conferring  on 
the  bishop  the  secular  title  of  Count  and 
Prince  of  the  Holy  Empire,  its  prelates 
henceforward  turned  their  croziers  into 
sceptres.  In  1255,  Jean  de  Troyes,  the 
fifty-eighth  bishop,  becoming  pope,  Verdun 
grew  into  a  place  of  great  importance.  In 
1552  Henri  the  Second  took  the  place,  and 
held  it  against  Austria.  In  1569  the  citadel 
was  built,  and  the  place  refortified  in  1624. 
In  1648  it  became  definitely  a  portion  of 
France.  Verdun  is  said  at  one  time  to 
have  had  thirty-two  churches,  but  has  now 
only  six.  Several  were  destroyed  during 
the  Revolution,  when  the  cathedral  itself 
was  doomed.  Two  towers  out  of  the  four 
had  been  already  destroyed,  when  the  nave 
was  spared  and  tunned  into  a  cavalry 
barrack ;  it  has  since,  however,  been  re- 
paired, all  but  the  towers. 

The  patron  saint  of  this  cathedral  is  sup- 
posed to  have  saved  the  city  from  its 
German  besiegers  in  the  time  of  Charles 
the  Fifth.  The  town  was  all  but  starved, 
men's  hearts  were  failing  them  for  fear, 
when,  as  a  last  resource,  the  saint's 
image  was  brought  out,  with  lights  and 
incense,  and  respectfully  placed  upon  the 
rampart  over  the  Metz  gate.  Instantly, 
say  the  Verdun  people,  such  fiery  wrath 
darted  from  the  statue's  eyes,  that  the 
Germans  turned  tail,  left  their  camp  and 
cannon,  and  made  off  for  the  Rhine. 
When  the  Redcaps  were  pulling  down 
the  churches,  during  the  Reign  of  Terror, 
a  brave  old  woman,  in  a  back  street,  at 
the  risk  of  the  guillotine,  stole  this  sacred 
image,  and  hid  it  in  her  own  house.  The 
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fact  gradually  becoming  known,  in  time 
crowds  of  devotees  used  to  come  secretly 
to  worship,  much  to  the  profit  of  its  pre- 
server. When  the  reaction  came,  the  saint 
was  carried  back  to  his  niche  with  great 
rejoicing. 

In  1792  the  Prussians  took  Verdun,  after 
a  bombardment  of  fifteen  hours,  though 
Marceau,  Lamoine,  and  other  French  leaders 
wished  to  hold  out  longer.  It  was  soon 
evacuated  after  Valmy,  when  Kellerman 
beat  the  Germans  out  of  France. 

Verdun  is  famous  for  sweetmeats  and 
liqueurs,  and  when  the  Prussian  army  and 
the  emigres  entered  France  in  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  thirteen  of  its  most  beautiful 
young  girls  were  selected  by  the  royalists 
to  present  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  with 
confectionery,  and  to  strew  flowers  in  his 
path.  When  Brunswick  fell  back  before 
the  Jacobins,  these  poor  girls  were  dragged 
to  Paris,  and  eleven  of  them  guillotined 
for  their  treason  to  the  nation.  The  other 
two  were  pardoned  on  account  of  their 
extreme  youth,  and  one  of  these,  a  very 
handsome  woman,  is  mentioned  as  still  a 
lion  by  several  of  our  detenus  who  were 
imprisoned  by  Napoleon  at  Verdun.  The 
town,  which  at  present  boasts  a  bishop's 
palace,  a  cavalry  barrack,  military  maga- 
zines, a  theatre,  a  Protestant  church,  a 
synagogue,  a  communal  college,  and  a 
library  with  fourteen  thousand  volumes, 
manufactures  fine  striped  serges,  flannels, 
and  cotton  yarn,  and  it  is  also  a  depot  of 
tanneries. 

But  it  was  the  tyrannical  and  cruel  de- 
tention of  English  residents  by  Napoleon, 
when  war  broke  out  in  1803,  that  made 
Verdun  at  one  time  a  place  so  much  talked 
about  and  dreaded  in  England.  Scarcely 
had  our  ambassador,  Lord  Whitworth,  left 
Paris,  than  all  Englishmen  were  arrested, 
from  Brussels  to  Montpellier,  from  Bour- 
deaux  to  Geneva.  Travellers  waiting  at 
Calais  for  a  favourable  wind  were  de- 
tained, others  were  dragged  from  theatres 
or  lodging-houses.  The  three  first  depots 
were  at  Fontainebleau,  Nimes,  and  Valen- 
ciennes. In  December,  1803,  these  three 
depots  were  united  at  Verdun,  whither  the 
prisoners  were  sent  at  their  own  expense, 
under  care  of  gendarmes.  The  first  batch 
of  detenus  thus  ungenerously  arrested 
numbered  three  hundred,  and  consisted  of 
tourists  of  rank  and  fortune,  and  of  clergy- 
men, physicians,  merchants,  tradesmen,  and 
servants.  In  1805,  about  one  hundred  of 
them  were  marched  off  to  Valenciennes, 
Bitche,  Saarlouis,  Metz,  and  Saarbruck,  and 


not  marched  back  again  to  Verdun  until 
1807.  In  1809,  a  detenu  at  Verdun  com- 
puted the  number  of  his  companions  in  mis- 
fortune in  that  place  at  two  hundred,  and 
calculated  that  there  were  about  one  hun- 
dred more  in  the  other  towns  and  prisons 
of  France.  The  number  of  English  pri- 
soners of  war  at  Verdun  generally  amounted 
to  about  four  hundred,  consisting  chiefly  of 
naval  officers,  captains  of  merchant  ships, 
a  few  officers  of  the  army  who  had  been 
shipwrecked  on  the  French  coast,  and  some 
passengers  taken  on  their  return  from  the 
East  Indies.  The  common  sailors  were  sent 
to  Givet  or  Saarlouis,  a  few  only  being  per- 
mitted to  remain  as  servants  to  the  richer 
detenus  at  Verdun.  As  the  detenus  spent 
at  least  forty  thousand  pounds  a  year  at 
Verdun,  a  town  which  they  found  less  dirty 
than  Fontainebleau  and  less  clean  and  com- 
fortable than  Valenciennes,  Metz  and  other 
towns  intrigued  at  Paris  for  the  honour  of 
entertaining  the  unwilling  visitors. 

These  detenus  were  compelled  to  answer 
the  roll-call  once,  and  sometimes  twice,  a 
day.  They  had  to  attend  at  the  Maison 
de  Ville,  and  enter  their  names  in  the  gen- 
darmes' book.  If  they  missed  the  appel 
they  were  fined  half  a  crown.  They  also 
paid  a  soldier  for  calling  daily  to  see  that 
they  were  safe  in  their  lodgings.  At  first, 
many  of  the  English  received  permission  to 
answer  the  appel  only  every  fifth  day,  but 
in  1804  the  restrictions  became  greater. 
Those  who  wished  to  shirk  the  morning 
appel  (nine  o'clock)  paid  a  bribe  every 
month  to  the  doctor 'to  put  them  on  the 
sick-list,  while  for  a  louis-d'or  a  month 
a  gendarme  would  write  a  detenu's  name 
twice  a  day,  and  excuse  him  both  appels. 
If  a  detenu  wanted  to  ^  visit  the  suburbs, 
or  attend  a  picnic,  he  had,  like  a  school- 
boy, to  beg  to  be  excused  his  appel.  The 
poorer  men,  who  neglected  to  pay  the  fines, 
were  confined  in  the  citadel  a  day  or  two 
for  each  offence,  while  the  richer  prisoners 
were  kept  to  their  houses  with  gendarmes 
quartered  on  them  at  the  rate  of  about  ten 
shillings  a  day.  The  general  often,  how- 
ever, forgave  the  fines  to  those  detenus  who 
gave  him  presents,  lent  him  carriages,  or 
who  lost  to  him  freely  at  cards.  Every 
Englishman  wishing  to  be  allowed  to  take 
a  walk  out  of  the  town  was  obliged  to 
obtain  a  passport  from  the  general,  which 
he  gave  up  to  the  gendarmes  when  he  went 
out.  If  he  were  not  back  when  the  gates 
were  shut  a  search  was  made  for  him,  and 
a  cannon  fired  as  a  signal  to  the  peasants 
to  stop  the  runaway. 
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Yet,  with  all  these  restrictions,  extor- 
tions, and  occasional  severities,  most  of  the 
detenus  led  a  gay  and  thoughtless  life  for  the 
dreary  eleven  years.  They  had  clubs  and 
messes.  The  Cafe  Caron  Club  was  a  quiet 
whist  club ;  the  Orange  Club  was  notorious 
for  its  high  play ;  the  Club  at  the  bishop's 
palace  was  famous  for  its  weekly  balls  and 
suppers.  The  greedy  commandant  also  en- 
couraged a  bank  for  rouge  et  noir,  which 
paid  him  eighteen  hundred  a  year  for  the 
permission.  The  detenus'  races,  too,  were 
very  popular  at  Verdun,  and  the  annual 
gold  cup  cost  eighty  louis-d'ors.  Few  of 
the  French  families  were  either  able  or 
willing  to  show  the  English  civility,  but 
they  met  with  a  polite  reception  at  the 
houses  of  M.  Chardon,  M.  de  Larminan, 
and  M.  Godart ;  and  the  Chevalier  de  la 
Lance,  the  Comtesse  d'Astier  and  Madame 
de  la  Roche,  were  always  hospitable  and 
friendly.  The  most  distinguished  of  the 
English  families  for  their  receptions  were 
the  Clive,  Clarke,  Fitzgerald,  and  Wat- 
son families,  while  Lady  Cadogan  was  re- 
nowned for  her  agreeable  soirees.  A  few 
of  the  richer  detenus  were  allowed  to  have 
villas  in  the  neighbourhood. 

General  Wirion,  the  rapacious  governor 
of  Verdun,  was  the  son  of  a  pork  butcher 
in  Picardy,  and  had  begun  life  in  a  lawyer's 
office.  Entering  the  gendarmerie,  he  had 
soon  risen  by  his  energy  and  shrewdness. 
It  was  said  that  one  of  his  men  being  mur- 
dered in  a  disturbed  district,  he  had  shot 
a  hundred  peasants  in  retaliation.  When 
the  Duke  de  Feltre  ( General  Clarke ) 
superseded  Berthier  as  minister  of  war, 
complaints  reached  Paris  of  Wirion's  ex- 
tortions. In  1809,  Wirion  was  sent  for  to 
Paris,  and  in  spifce  of  his  friend  Berna- 
dotte's  interest,  the  emperor  with  regret 
ordered  a  trial.  It  is  reported  that  the 
minister  of  war,  on  showing  Wirion  a  list 
of  the  accusations,  said,  "  If  these  things 
are  true,  my  advice  is  that  you  go  and 
shoot  yourself  immediately."  The  mise- 
rable man  at  once  dressed  himself  in  full 
uniform,  went  to  a  retired  part  of  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne,  and  blew  out  his  brains. 

The  next  governor  was  Courcelles,  a  severe 
and  miserly  man.  No  exemptions  were 
allowed  by  him,  but  he  was  greedier  for 
money  than  Wirion  had  been.  His  rule  re- 
minded the  detenus  of  the  old  story  of  the 
wounded  soldier  who  begged  that  no  one 
would  disturb  the  sand-flies  that  tormented 
him,  "  for  if  you  do,"  he  moaned,  "  the  next 
set  will  be  twice  as  hungry."  He  shut  two 
hundred  detenus  (including  one  hundred 


and  forty  wild  midshipmen)  in  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  Vannes — now  a  barrack — and 
charged  them  for  the  privilege,  as  he  called 
it.  The  Duke  de  Feltre  ordering  an  in- 
quiry, Courcelles  threw  the  whole  blame 
on  one  of  his  gendarmes,  who  in  despair 
shot  himself.  In  1811,  Courcelles  was,  how- 
ever, broken  and  dismissed  from  the  army, 
after  a  service  of  forty-six  years.  A  colonel 
at  Montmedy  and  a  lieutenant  at  Saarlouis 
were  also  at  the  same  time  sent  to  the 
galleys.  In  Courcelles's  two  years,  ninety- 
six  prisoners  escaped,  in  spite  of  Napoleon's 
cruel  decree  condemning  every  prisoner 
taken  in  the  act  of  breaking  parole  to  the 
galleys.  Colonel  Baron  de  Beauchene,  an 
officer  who  had  served  in  Spain,  and  had 
there  seen  our  generosity  to  enemies,  was 
the  next  who  took  command  of  the  depot. 
He  was  just  and  merciful,  abolished  all  im- 
prisonment in  the  citadel,  and  at  one  blow 
swept  away  the  whole  infamous  system  of 
extortion,  secret  police,  spies,  and  police 
agents. 

The  prisoners  of  war,  when  imprisoned 
in  the  old  monastery  in  the  citadel,  led  a 
miserable  life.  There  were  twenty-seven 
beds  in  the  corridor,  with  two  prisoners  in 
each.  Lamps  were  kept  burning  all  night, 
"  and  what,"  says  a  prisoner  who  printed 
his  experiences,  "  with  the  shouting,  the 
singing,  the  bewailing,  the  smoke  of  the 
lamps,  the  smell  of  cigars,  and  the  con- 
sequent stench  of  the  place,  it  was  almost 
unbearable.  Bitche,  '  the  place  of  tears,' 
was  with  all  its  horrors  preferable  to  a 
great  degree,  for  my  mental  sufferings  were 
greater  here  than  at  any  other  time  or 
place  during  my  captivity." 

The  Jew  money-lenders  from  Strasbourg 
were  the  curse  of  Verdun.  They  haunted 
the  gambling-rooms,  and  drew  all  the  idle 
young  players  into  their  toils.  For  the  first 
year  or  two  no  prisoner  of  war  could  be  ar- 
rested for  debt.  It  was  considered  that,  as 
a  prisoner  was  not  permitted  to  exert  him- 
self to  his  own  advantage,  he  should  be  pre- 
vented from  acting  to  his  own  detriment. 
As  the  detenus  were  not  allowed  to  prosecute 
their  debtors,  it  was  reasonable  they  should 
not  be  prosecuted  by  their  creditors.  But 
in  1805,  Lippman,  a  Jew  money-lender  at 
Verdifh,  and  a  contractor  for  the  French 
army,  being  owed  forty -two  thousand 
pounds  by  the  government,  declared  he 
could  not  undertake  to  supply  the  cavalry 
with  horses  (the  Austrian  war  was  just 
breaking  out)  unless  he  was  either  paid  the 
money  or  had  a  permission  to  arrest  Eng- 
lish prisoners  for  debt.  Berthier  granted 
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him  leave ;  his  successor,  General  Clarke, 
however,  humanely  renewed  the  former 
custom.  In  August,  1807,  however,  when 
Napoleon  passed  through  Verdun  on  his 
return  from  the  battle  of  Tilsit,  the  bankers 
and  usurers  of  the  town  presented  an  ad- 
dress begging  for  the  restoration  of  the 
power  once  given  them  by  Berthier,  and 
Napoleon  again  granted  their  request. 
The  result  was  that  sixteen  Englishmen  of 
family  were  at  once  confined  at  Saarlouis, 
and  the  prisons  of  Bitche,  Metz,  and  Saar- 
bruck  were  also  filled.  One  poor  fellow  came 
to  a  miserable  end  in  consequence.  In  1806, 
a  Mr.  Hearne  obtained  leave  of  Talleyrand 
to  leave  Verdun  and  reside  at  Nancy.  A 
year  afterwards  he  got  permission  to  drive 
in  his  curricle  to  Verdun  to  see  his  old 
friends.  Unluckily,  Bonaparte's  decree  had 
just  then  been  issued,  so  he  was  seized  for 
debt  and  thrown  into  Verdun  jail,  where 
he  fell  ill  from  vexation.  His  doctor  went 
round  to  his  creditors  and  expostulated, 
till  they  agreed  to  let  him  out ;  but  at  the 
last  moment  a  grocer  and  money-lender 
refused  to  consent.  Poor  Hearne  grew 
worse,  and  died  the  next  day,  raving  mad. 
On  examining  his  papers  it  was  discovered 
that  the  sums  owed  him  by  Frenchmen  far 
exceeded  his  own  debts. 


TALKING  MACHINES. 

HERE  FABEE'S  talking  machine,  which 
has  lately  come  over  to  have  a  palaver  with 
the  British  public,  is  a  very  ingenious  affair. 
Not  that  there  is  much  actually  new  in  it ; 
for  in  this,  as  in  other  matters,  there  is 
nothing  new  under  the  sun  ;  but  it  is  honest 
in  its  way ;  it  does  the  best  it  can,  and  it  is 
what  it  professes  to  be. 

A  distinction  between  the  honest  and 
the  deceptive  in  such  contrivances  deserves 
to  be  noted.  There  have  been  some  so- 
called  talking  and  singing  machines,  in 
which  the  talking  and  singing  really  came 
from  human  lips,  under  such  circumstances 
as  led  the  audience  to  believe  that  me- 
chanism produced  the  sounds.  We  know 
very  little  about  Roger  Bacon's  speaking 
head  ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that, 
if  the  machine  were  ever  produced  at  all, 
the  sounds  emitted  came  from  human  lips. 
A  famous  exhibition,  called  the  Invisible 
Girl,  was  a  deception  in  which  much  in- 
genuity was  displayed.  In  this  machine 
there  was  a  girl  or  lady  concerned,  who 
did  the  talking  and  singing,  and  who  was 
invisible  to  the  audience  ;  the  deception 


consisted  in  leading  the  visitors  to  suppose 
that  she  was  in  a  small  globe  suspended  in 
mid-air.     There  were  four  upright  posts, 
united  at  top  by  four  horizontal  rails,  like 
the   framework   of  a  table.     Bent  wires, 
springing  up  from  the  posts,  converged  to 
an    ornamental   centre  ;    and    from   these 
wires    were    suspended   a   hollow   copper 
ball,    with    four   trumpet-mouths    on  four 
sides.      This    was    all    the    visitors    saw. 
Any   person  wishing  to   propose  a   ques- 
tion,  spoke   it  into    one  of  the   trumpet- 
mouths;  and  presently  afterwards  an  ap- 
propriate answer  came  from  all  the  four 
mouths.     The  voice   was   so    soft  that   it 
seemed  to  come  from  a  very  young  and 
diminutive  being  indeed — a  fairy,  an  in- 
visible   girl.      French    and     Italian    were 
spoken  by  the  voice  as  well  as  English ; 
witty  and  lively  remarks  were  made,  as  well 
as  questions    answered ;    and  songs   were 
beautifully  sung  in  silvery  tones.     It  was 
admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  an  attractive 
exhibition ;    and  as  there  were   means  of 
verifying  the  fact  that  the  globe  touched 
nothing  whatever,  except  four  ribbons  by 
which  it  was  suspended,  the  surprise  felt 
was   great.     The   facts   of  the   case  were 
these.     One  of  the  posts  was  hollow,  as 
were  two  of  the   rails ;   and  there    were 
openings  in  the  rails  just  opposite  two  of 
the    trumpet -mouths.      In    an    adjoining 
room  was  a  lady  seated  at  a  pianoforte ;  a 
very   small  opening  in  the   partition   be- 
tween the  two  rooms  enabled  her  to  see 
what  was   going  on ;    while   a    concealed 
tube   was  carried  from  a   point   near  the 
level  of  her  ear  to  the  hollow  part  of  the 
machine,   beneath   the   floor.     Sounds,  as 
we    know,    travel    very     easily    through 
tubes ;  and  thus  the  questioning,  the  an- 
swering,   the    singing,     and    the     piano- 
forte playing,  were  transferred  from  room 
to  room.      When  a  spectator  asked  a  ques- 
tion, speaking  at  one  of  the  trumpet-mouths, 
the  sound  was  reflected  from  the  trumpet 
back  to  the  opening  in  the  horizontal  rail, 
which  opening  was  neither  seen  nor  sus- 
pected by  the  audience  ;  it  went  down  the 
rail,  under  the  floor,  and  into  the  adjoining 
apartment,  where  the  lady  heard  it;  and 
the  sounds  in  the  opposite  direction  were 
similarly  conveyed.     The  sound  became  so 
altered  in  character  and  intensity  by  this 
process  of  transmission  as  really  to  seem  to 
come  from  the  ball ;  and  when  an  answer 
was   given  to  a  question   expressed  in   a 
whisper,  the  impression   was  very  strong 
that  the  answers  really  came  from  the  ball. 
Far  less  clever  than  this  Invisible  Girl  was 
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the  so-called  Anthropoglossos,  exhibited  in 
London  six  or  eight  years  ago.  There 
was  a  coloured  bust  suspended  from  the 
ceiling  of  a  room,  with  some  machinery 
inside,  which  purported  to  produce  sounds  ; 
but  the  speaking  and  the  comic  singing 
really  came  from  an  adjoining  apartment, 
through  tubes  laid  with  very  little  scientific 
skill. 

But  the  more  interesting  contrivances 
are  those  in  which  the  sounds  are  really 
produced  by  a  mechanism  of  pipes,  bellows, 
keys,  vibrating  reeds,  &c.  Musical  instru- 
ments have  in  some  cases  been  played  with 
surprising  success  by  such  means,  involv- 
ing the  expenditure  of  an  almost  incredible 
amount  of  time,  patience,  and  ingenuity  in 
devising  the  requisite  arrangements.  Vau- 
canson's  flute-player  was  a  wonderful  ex- 
ample of  this  kind.  It  was  a  life-size 
figure,  dressed  in  the  ordinary  fashion  of 
his  day  (about  1730),  and  standing  on  a 
pedestal ;  both  figure  and  pedestal  being 
full  of  delicate  machinery,  essential  to  the 
working  of  the  machine.  When  wound  up 
with  a  key,  the  figure  played  real  music  on 
a  real  flute.  Air  was  projected  from  the 
mouth  to  the  embouchure  or  mouth-hole  of 
the  flute ;  and  the  force  of  the  current  was 
varied  to  suit  the  loudness  or  softness  of 
different  passages,  as  well  as  the  different 
pitch  of  their  octaves,  the  opening  between 
the  lips  being  varied  to  assist  in  producing 
the  desired  effects.  The  fingers,  made  of 
some  elastic  material,  stopped  the  holes  in 
the  proper  order  for  producing  the  several 
notes.  The  machine  was  constructed  to 
play  a  certain  number  of  tunes,  beyond 
which  its  powers  did  not  extend.  Soon 
afterwards  the  same  clever  mechanician 
produced  his  automaton  flageolet -player. 
The  flageolet  had  only  three  holes  ;  and  so 
diverse  was  the  intensity  of  wind  required 
to  produce  all  the  notes  of  a  tune  with 
such  limited  means,  that  the  pressure  varied 
from  one  ounce  for  the  lowest  note  up  to 
fifty-six  pounds  for  the  highest.  Another 
of  his  productions  was  his  automaton  pipe 
and  tambour-player ;  the  figure  of  a  shep- 
herd, standing  on  a  pedestal,  played  nearly 
twenty  minuets  and  country- dances  on  a 
shepherd's  pipe  held  in  the  left  hand,  at 
the  same  time  playing  on  a  tambour  (a 
kind  of  hybrid  between  a  tambourine  and 
a  .small  drum)  with  a  stick  held  in  the 
right  hand.  Maelzel's  automaton  trum- 
peter, exhibited  about  sixty  years  ago,  was 
quite  a  triumph  of  ingenuity.  "A  figure, 
dressed  in  the  uniform  of  a  trumpeter  of 
Austrian  dragoons,  when  wound  up  by  a 


key,  played  the  Austrian  Cavalry  March, 
and  a  march  and  allegro  by  Weigl,  on  a 
trumpet,  and  was  accompanied  by  an 
orchestra,  the  sounds  of  the  trumpet  being 
admirably  produced.  Then,  his  dress  being 
changed  to  that  of  a  French  trumpeter  of 
the  Guard,  the  figure  played  the  French 
Cavalry  March,  all  the  signals,  a  march  by 
Dussek,  and  an  allegro  by  Pleyel.  When 
we  consider  the  numerous  modifications  of 
pressure  with  which  the  lips  of  a  trumpeter 
touch  the  small  end  of  the  trumpet,  the 
production  of  such  results  by  machinery  is 
certainly  surprising.  Soon  after  Maelzel's 
time,  Maillardet  produced  an  automaton 
pianoforte-player.  The  figure  of  a  lady, 
seated  at  a  pianoforte,  played  no  less 
than  eighteen  tunes,  keeping  on  for  an 
hour  when  once  wound  up ;  the  machinery 
was  laid  open  at  intervals  in  such  a  way 
as  to  show  that  it  was  really  mechanism 
that  played.  The  white  keys  or  natural 
notes  were  pressed  with  the  fingers  in 
the  usual  way,  but  the  flats  and  sharps 
were  produced  by  pressing  on  pedals 
with  the  feet.  The  inventor  succeeded  in 
making  this  lady  more  graceful  in  her 
attitude  and  movements  than  is  generally 
the  case  with  automata.  Somewhere  about 
1820  there  was  an  exhibition  of  two  auto- 
maton flute- players  in  London ;  the  two 
figures  played  eighteen  duets,  which  must 
have  required  a  vast  amount  of  interior 
mechanism. 

Another  class  of  these  ingenious  contri- 
vances comprises  pieces  of  mechanism 
which  imitate  the  cry  of  certain  animals  and 
the  song  of  birds.  This  has  been  rather  a 
favourite  problem  with  clockmakers.  The 
cathedral  clock  at  Lyons,  made  by  Lippius 
de  Basle,  and  repaired  by  Nourisson  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  had  a  series  of  dial 
plates  on  which  the  time  of  the  year,  the 
month,  the  week,  the  day,  the  hour,  the 
minute  was  shown.  Besides  these  there 
were  figures  of  angels,  a  dove,  and  a  cock ; 
the  hours  were  announced  by  the  crowing 
of  the  cock,  thrice  repeated,  after  a  pre- 
liminary flapping  of  wings ;  and  when  this 
crowing  was  done  the  dove  descended,  and 
the  angels  came  forth  from  a  recess  and 
played  a  hymn  on  a  set  of  bells.  We  speak 
of  this  clock  in  the  past  tense,  not  know- 
ing whether  Lyons  still  possesses  such  a 
curiosity.  The  marvellous  clock  in  the 
beautiful  cathedral  of  Strasbourg  had  at 
one  time  a  complication  of  mechanism  still 
more  elaborate  ;  bells,  arranged  in  a  parti- 
cular position,  played  three  different  tunes 
at  three,  seven,  and  eleven  o'clock  every 
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day;    and   a   thanksgiving   at   Christmas, 
Easter,  and  Whitsuntide ;  when  this  was 
finished,  a  cock,  which  stood  on  the  top 
of  the  tower,  stretched  out  his  neck,  shook 
his  comb,   clapped   his  wings   twice,   and 
crowed    twice.      The    bombardment    may 
perchance  have  ruined  the  tower,*  but  at 
any  rate  the  mazy  intricacies  of  the  clock 
had  become  unmanageable  long  ago.  Vau- 
canson's  duck,  constructed  a  hundred  and 
thirty  years  ago,  quacked  like  a  real  duck. 
Among  the  curiosities  preserved  at  Ver- 
sailles in  the  time  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth 
was  a  clock  made  by  Martinet.     At  the 
completion  of  every  hour  two  cocks  crowed 
alternately,  and  clapped  their  wings  ;  after 
which  two  little  doors  opened,  two  figures 
appeared  bearing  two  cymbals  or  gongs,  and 
two  sentinels   beat   on  the  cymbals   with 
clubs.     Maillardet  constructed  an  oval  box 
about  three  inches  in  length,  from  which, 
when  the  lid  was  opened,  a  tiny  bird  flew 
out,    fluttered   its  wings,    opened   its   bill 
with  a  tremulous  motion,  warbled  its  little 
song,  and  then  shut  itself  down  again  in 
its  nest.     Those  who  remember  the  little 
automaton  called  the  Swiss  Nightingale,  at 
the    International   Exhibition  eight  years 
ago,  will  be  prepared  to  understand  that 
Maillardet  has  had  many  imitators.     Some 
years    ago    there    was    an    exhibition   in 
London  comprising  figures  of  a   child,  a 
monkey,  a   goat,  and  a  hare.     The  child 
said  "  Pa"  and  "  Ma,"  and  the  goat  bleated. 
In  other  automata  we  may  sometimes  meet 
with  a  bleating  sheep ;  and  there  was  one 
in  which  a  dog  barked  whenever  fruit  in  a 
basket  was  touched  by  an  intruder. 

The  machines  which,  with  more  or  less 
success,  imitate  human  speech,  are  the  most 
difficult  to  construct,  so  many  are  the  agen- 
cies engaged  in  uttering  even  a  single  word 
— lungs,  larynx,  tongue,  palate,  teeth,  lips 
— so  many  are  the  inflexions  and  variations 
of  tone  and  articulation,  that  the  mechani- 
cian finds  his  ingenuity  taxed  to  the  utter- 
most to  imitate  them.  The  speaking  doll, 
which  gives  forth  its  melancholy  and  woe- 
begone "  Papa  !"  and  "  Mamma  !"  is  a  won- 
derment to  all  the  little  folks,  who  regret 
very  earnestly  that  such  dolls  are  too  ex- 
pensive to  be  freely  purchased ;  but  it  is 
nevertheless  a  poor  affair,  albeit  there  has 
been  much  care  and  thought  bestowed  in 
devising  the  kind  of  vibrating  reed  to  be 
used. 

About  ninety  years  ago,  a  pamphlet  ap- 


*  Since  the  above  was  written,  it  has  been  an- 
nounced that  the  Strasbourg  clock  has  really  been 
riddled  and  shattered  with  cannon-balls. 


Beared  concerning  two  large  brazen  heads 
hat  were  constructed  by  the  Abbe  Mical, 
;o   effect  something   in  the   talking   way. 
What  was  really  done  is  rather  doubtful; 
rat  we  are  told  that  entire  phrases  were 
)ronounced,  that  the   sounds  were   "  sur- 
lumaiiie ;"  that  there  were  two  cylinders, 
one  of  which  could  produce  determinate 
)hrases,  with  proper  intervals  and  prosody, 
while  the  other  could  produce  all  the  sounds 
of  the  French  language,  analysed  and  re- 
duced to  the  smallest  number.    There  were 
people  uncharitable  enough  to  believe  that 
he  speaking  was  managed  by  a  living  person 
in  an  adjoining  apartment,  as  in  some  other 
nstances  which  we  have  mentioned ;  but 
;he  information  is  too  slight  to  enable  us 
»  judge  on  this  point.      Kratzenstein,  a 
few   years  later,    made  experiments  on  a 
series  of  tubes  and  vibrating  reeds,  which, 
oy  the  aid  of  bellows,  enabled  him  to  pro- 
duce or  imitate  the  sounds  of  the  vowels  ; 
out  he  appears  to  have  made  no  attempt 
with  the  much  more  difficult  sounds  of  con- 
sonants. 

Wolfgang  von   Kempelen,    inventor    of 
the  far-famed  automaton  chess-player,  con- 
tructed  a  talking  figure  which  cost  him  a 
large  amount  of  thought,  time,  and  inven- 
tive ingenuity.     First  he  made  experiments 
with  tubes  and  vibrating  reeds,  which  en- 
abled him  to  imitate  the  sound  of  the  con- 
tinental "  a,"  like  our  "  ah ;"  then,  with  a 
tube  and  a  hollow  oval  box  hinged  like  the 
jaws,  he  produced  the  sounds  of  "a,"  "  o," 
"  ou,"  and  an  imperfect  "  e  ;"  then  he  suc- 
ceeded  with   the   consonants    "p,"    "m," 
and    "1,"    and   afterwards   a   few    others; 
but  there  were  some  consonants  or  sounds 
which   he   never    succeeded  in   imitating. 
Having  combined   the  results  of    his   re- 
searches, he  constructed  a  head  which  con- 
tained the  requisite  wind-tubes  and  vibrat- 
ing reeds,  and  a  bust  provided  with  some 
kind  of  bellows.  Thus  armed,  his  automa- 
ton could  pronounce  the  words  "  opera," 
"  astronomy,"    "  Constantinople,"    "  vous 
etes  mon  amie,"  "je  vous  aime   de  tout 
mon  cceur,"   "  Leopoldus   secundus,"  and 
"  Bomanum  imperator  semper  Augustus." 
These  words  were  spoken  when  the  machine 
was  wound  up,  without  any  player  being 
required  to  press  upon  keys   and  pedals. 
Tubes  to  imitate  nostrils  produced   "m" 
and  "n;"  a  funnel  and  a  reed  changed 
"  s"  into  "  z,"  "  sch,"  and  "  j  ;"  and  there 
were  various  pieces  of  mechanism  to  imi- 
tate more  or  less  successfully  the  move- 
ments and  action   of  mouth,   lips,    teeth, 
tongue,  palate,  glottis,  lungs,  &c.     Altoge- 
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ther,  it  was  what  the  chess-player  was  not 
— really  an  automaton. 

Professor  Willis  and  Sir  Charles  Wheat- 
stone  some  years  ago  devoted  a  good  deal 
of  attention  to  this  matter :  not,  of  course, 
for  any  exhibition  purposes,  but  to  analyse 
the  production  of  vocal  sounds  in  a  scientific 
way.  Sir  Charles  showed  the  results  of 
his  experiments  at  one  of  the  meetings  of 
the  British  Association.  Professor  Willis 
separated  all  the  sounds,  whether  letters 
or  exclamations,  emitted  in  speaking,  into 
three  groups,  which  he  called  mutes, 
sonants,  and  narisonants.  Doctor  Rush, 
of  Philadelphia,  preferred  a  classification 
into  tonic  monothongs,  tonic  diphthongs, 
subtonics,  and  aspirations.  Willis,  leaving 
consonants  untried,  made  experiments  in 
the  mode  of  producing  vowel  sounds  by 
mechanism.  With  an  air  chest,  vibrating 
reeds,  and  cavities  and  tubes  of  different 
kinds,  he  produced  a  great  variety  of  sounds. 
One  curious  result  of  his  experiments  was, 
that  with  the  same  apparatus,  drawn  out 
gradually  in  length,  he  could  produce  in 
succession  all  the  vowel  sounds  which  are 
heard  in  such  English  words  as  "  see," 
"pet,"  "pay,"  "past,"  "pan,"  "caught," 
"no,"  "but,"  "book,"  "boot;"  we  find, 
in  effect,  that  the  lips  protrude  more  and 
more  as  this  series  advances;  and  this 
supplies  a  noteworthy  confirmation  of  the 
views  held  on  this  matter  by  the  experi- 
menter. 

Some  of  the  readers  of  this  page  may 
perhaps  remember  Professor  Faber's  au- 
tomaton speaking  figure,  called  the  Eu- 
phonia,  when  exhibited  in  London.  It  was 
a  draped  bust  with  a  wax  face.  Concealed 
from  the  visitors  were  sixteen  keys  or 
levers,  a  small  pair  of  bellows,  and  numerous 
little  bits  of  metal,  wood,  and  india-rubber. 
When  any  word  or  sentence  was  spoken 
out,  either  by  Faber  or  by  one  of  the 
audience,  the  exhibitor  mentally  divided 
all  the  syllables  into  as  many  distinct 
sounds  as  they  embodied  ;  he  pressed  upon 
a  particular  key  for  each  particular  sound, 
which  admitted  a  blast  of  air  to  a  particular 
compartment,  in  which  the  mechanism 
was  of  the  kind  to  produce  the  sound  re- 
quired ;  there  were  thus  as  many  pressures 
as  there  were  elementary  sounds.  By  a 
modification  of  the  movements,  whisper- 
ing could  be  produced  instead  of  speak- 
ing. 

The  present  exhibitor,  Herr  Faber,  is, 
we  believe,  a  nephew  of  the  professor ; 
and  his  object  has  been  to  improve  upon 
the  automaton  which  his  relative  in- 


vented fourteen  years  ago.  One  good 
point  about  it  is  that  every  part  of  the  me- 
chanism is  laid  fairly  open  to  the  visitors. 
True,  a  wax  head  or  mask  is  used,  through 
the  lips  of  which  the  produced  sounds  are 
really  emitted ;  but  this  mask  is  at  inter- 
vals removed,  to  show  the  movements  of 
india-rubber  lips  and  tongue  belonging  to 
the  machine  itself.  The  elementary  sounds, 
by  further  analysis,  have  been  brought 
down  to  fourteen,  all  others  having  been 
found  to  be  really  compound  sounds,  made 
up  of  two  or  more  elements.  A  lady, 
seated  at  a  kind  of  key-board,  has  fourteen 
keys  or  short  levers  before  her  ;  a  sentence 
is  given  out,  in  any  one  of  two  or  three 
languages  ;  the  lady  instantly  analyses  the 
sounds,  and  decides  which  of  the  keys  will 
produce  each,  or  which  combination  will 
produce  the  whole  of  them  ;  she  then  plays, 
somewhat  in  the  manner  of  harmonium- 
playing,  giving  the  proper  number  of  pres- 
sures on  the  properly  selected  keys.  Some- 
sounds  are  difficult  to  imitate,  some  are  imi- 
tated readily ;  a  laugh  is  capitally  given,  and 
a  cry  is  sufficiently  doleful  for  all  required 
purposes ;  a  whisper  and  a  sigh  are  also  pro- 
ducible. Whether  the  machine  can  cough, 
sneeze,  hiccup,  we  are  not  certain ;  but  it 
is  admitted  that  a  singing  machine,  really 
and  bona  fide  such — combining  words  and 
music  as  a  human  singer  would  do — still 
remains  beyond  the  skill  of  any  automaton 
maker. 


A  CITY  IN  WAR  TIME. 


WHEN  glittering  brigades,  their  flags  fly- 
ing and  bands  playing,  march  through 
crowded  streets  on  their  way  to  meet  the 
enemy,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  populace  can- 
not fail  to  be  excited,  and  a  wild,  warlike 
fever  sends  the  blood  coursing  madly 
through  the  veins.  Steady,  peaceable, 
sober-minded  individuals  unthinkingly 
shout  and  howl,  influenced  by  the  sur- 
roundings, and  carried  away  by  some 
vague  notions  of  glory.  Do  any  of  these 
pause  to  think  of  the  horror  and  misery 
that  mark  the  track  of  an  army  in  the 
field  ?  Do  they  for  one  moment  consider 
the  terrible  scenes,  the  weeping  and  sor- 
row, which  their  demonstrations  sanction  ? 
Those  who  shout  the  loudest  are  possibly 
those  who  remain  far  distant  from  the 
strife,  and  in  fancied  security  from  the 
terrors  of  war.  But  they  do  not  calculate 
the  chances  of  a  fiercely  contested  cam- 
paign. The  very  regiments  they  now  cheer 
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may  be  driven  back,  and  they  may  be 
made  to  suffer  the  bitterness  of  an  enemy 
near  their  homes. 

During  the  American  war,  while  cam- 
paigning with  the  Confederate  army,  I 
paid  a  visit  to  Richmond  shortly  after  the 
seven  days'  fighting  round  that  city.  The 
Federal  host,  under  M'Clellan,  had  been 
driven  from  every  position,  and  the  capital 
of  the  South  freed,  for  the  time,  from  the 
beleaguering  forces  that  had  threatened  it. 
But  at  what  a  cost !  Death  and  desolation 
disfigured  the  neighbouring  fields,  and 
scarcely  a  home  escaped  the  general  mourn- 
ing for  those  who  had  fallen.  On  arriving 
at  the  seat  of  Southern  government,  my 
first  business  was  to  secure  quarters  of 
some  kind.  These  I  found  in  the  Spottswood 
House,  a  huge  pile  of  brown  stone,  built  in 
the  American  fashion,  with  shops  for  the 
basement  story.  The  hall  through  which 
I  passed  had  more  the  appearance  of  a 
ward  for  convalescents  than  the  vestibule 
of  an  hotel,  for  hobbling  about  as  best 
they  could  were  numerous  wounded  officers 
and  men,  victims  of  the  late  fights,  some 
slowly  recovering  from  amputations,  others 
with  arms  in  slings,  or  legs  supported  in 
list  bands  from  their  shoulders.  Many 
there  were  with  an  empty  trouser  or  flat 
pinned-up  sleeve,  and  all  had  sunken, 
bloodless  features,  from  which  shone  the 
restless  Southern  eye.  Having  got  housed 
to  my  satisfaction,  I  started  out  on  a  pil- 
grimage, accompanied  by  a  staff- officer  who 
was  stationed  in  the  city. 

My  attention  was  first  attracted  to  the 
handsome  plate-glass  stores  in  Maine- 
street,  which,  prior  to  the  late  battles,  had 
exhibited  their  poverty-stricken  stocks-in- 
trade,  but  which  now,  by  the  murderous 
necessity  of  the  times,  were  transformed 
into  temporary  hospitals.  Rows  of  te- 
nanted hospital  couches  ran  down  each 
side  of  the  lengthy,  roomy  shops.  Surgeons 
were  actively  engaged  dressing  the  shat- 
tered limbs  and  maimed  bodies  of  the 
crowded  patients.  Ladies  might  be  seen, 
as  in  the  olden  time,  before  the  counters 
were  removed,  and  when  the  shelves  were 
well  stored,  but  all  they  could  purchase 
now  were  the  thanks  and  blessings  of  the 
wounded  men,  upon  whom  they  attended 
with  womanly  devotion. 

"  Have  you  no  other  hospital  accommo- 
dation than  such  as  this  ?"  I  asked  my 
companion. 

"  Yes,"  was  the  reply ;  "  but  Richmond 
is  comparatively  a  small  city,  and  after 
such  fighting  as  we  have  had,  at  our  very 


threshold  as  you  may  say,  the  buildings 
erected  for  such  purposes  were  found  totally 
insufficient,  and  we  have  had  to  lodge  the 
poor  fellows  as  best  we  could,  many  in 
private  houses,  and  large  numbers,  as  you 
see,  in  these  converted  stores.  If  you  like 
to  step  in  I  will  introduce  you  to  the  head 
surgeon  ;  he  is  a  friend  of  mine." 

We  found  the  doctor  at  work  in  a 
corner  of  the  room,  beside  him  a  case  of 
surgical  instruments,  the  bright  steel  look- 
ing frightfully  significant.  At  the  moment 
of  our  entrance  he  was  employed  writing 
prescriptions  for  the  dispenser,  and  laying 
aside  his  memoranda- book,  he  at  once  volun- 
teered to  accompany  us  round  the  beds. 

On  the  first  couch,  before  which  he 
paused,  lay  a  fair-haired  young  fellow,  with 
blue  eyes,  staring  and  bright  with  fever, 
flashing  from  his  sunken  face,  a  boy  scarcely 
in  his  twentieth  year,  and  from  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  bed-head,  I  saw  that  he  was 
from  Alabama.  Seated  by  his  side  was  a 
lady,  who  had  volunteered,  like  many  others 
in  that  room,  her  tender  care.  She  was 
engaged  fanning  away  with  a  palmetto- 
leaf  the  myriads  of  flies  which  abounded  in 
that  stifling  southern  atmosphere.  From  a 
pan  of  iced  water  near  at  hand  she  occa- 
sionally took  a  sponge,  and  allowed  the 
cooling  stream  to  trickle  upon  the  lad's 
swollen  arm,  which  lay  an  inert  and  dis- 
coloured mass  upon  an  oilsilk-covered 
cushion. 

"  This  is  a  severe  case  of  an  Enfield  rifle 
bullet  near  the  shoulder,"  remarked  the 
doctor.  "  The  bone  is  not  broken,  but 
shattered." 

As  the  patient  heard  these  words  he 
turned  his  gaze  languidly  towards  the 
surgeon,  and  asked,  in  a  faint  voice : 

''Will  you  have  to  take  it  off,  doctor.? 
It's  mighty  troublesome  to  bear  with,  but 
I'd  like  to  keep  it  for  another  shot  or  two 
at  them!" 

In  that  long  room  there  must  have  been 
at  least  forty  couches.  Not  one  of  them 
was  empty,  although  preparations  were 
being  made  to  remove  one  inanimate  form 
that  was  now  beyond  the  surgeon's  science, 
or  any  of  the  kindly  attentions  that  the 
nurses  could  offer.  He  must  have  died 
but  very  recently,  for  as  we  passed,  the 
sheet  had  but  just  been  turned  over  the 
face,  and  the  rigid  outline  of  the  shrunken 
form  could  be  traced  beneath  the  clinging 
drapery — an  outline  the  moulding  of  which 
was  not  perfect,  for  below  the  left  thigh  the 
covering  had  fallen  in  for  want  of  the  limb 
that  should  have  supported  it. 
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The  doctor's  attention  was  now  attracted 
to  a  couch  at  the  darkened  extremity  of  the 
room.  Three  nurses  were  standing  round 
a  rapidly- sinking  patient.  His  eyes,  gra- 
dually filming,  were  vacant  from  uncon- 
sciousness, while  the  fingers  were  ner- 
vously twitching  at  the  coverlet.  One  lady 
had  placed  her  arm  beneath  the  head, 
raising  it  slightly  to  assist  the  labouring 
of  the  lungs,  and  occasionally  moistening 
the  forehead  and  lips,  while  another  bent 
over  him  and  murmured  in  his  ears  those 
consolations  which  help  to  soften  the  terrors 
of  death,  and  every  now  and  then  bewailing 
to  her  companions  that  the  fixed  stare  and 
rigid  countenance  gave  no  signs  of  con- 
sciousness. 

"  How  terrible  is  this  !"  I  heard  her  say. 
"  Cannot  anything  be  done  for  this  poor 
fellow,  doctor  ?" 

The  surgeon  shook  his  head,  and  then 
with  sympathy,  strengthened  by  hopeless- 
ness, she  sank  on  her  knees,  and  we  left 
her  praying  by  the  dying  man's  side. 

Among  these  forty  patients  might  be 
found  all  manner  of  wounds  incident  to 
a  battle-field.  Almost  every  part  of  the 
human  frame  had  in  some  way  or  other 
been  maimed.  There  were  shell  wounds 
that  had  carried  away  a  portion  of  the 
chest ;  legs  and  arms  had  been  torn  off  by 
round  and  grape-shot,  while  the  smaller 
but  insidious  bullet  had  found  its  target 
anywhere  from  head  to  foot.  There  were 
men  raging  with  delirium ;  some  babbling 
of  their  homes  in  the  far  South;  others, 
still  fancying  themselves  on  the  lately- 
fought  fields,  shouted  battle  cries  until 
exhaustion  silenced  them,  or  the  dose  of 
morphia  lulled  them  to  quiet.  A  few  who 
had  passed  the  crisis  and  were  slowly  re- 
covering, had  been  rejoiced  by  fresh 
bouquets  of  flowers  presented  to  them  by 
kindly  women.  And  so  it  was  in  many 
other  of  these  converted  stores — a  beg- 
garly array  of  empty  shelves,  and  where 
in  peaceful  times  the  laden  counters  once 
stood,  lay  the  writhing,  suffering  victims 
of  remorseless  war. 

Later  in  the  day,  we  walked  along 
Franklin- street,  the  West- end  promenade 
of  Richmond,  and  I  was  much  impressed 
by  the  fact  that  more  than  one-half  of  the 
ladies  I  met  were  clothed  in  mourning  of 
so  deep  a  crape,  that  it  betokened  the  loss 
of  a  near  relation.  I  could  not  refuse  my 
sympathy  as  these  sombre  women  glided 
past  me,  silent  and  preoccupied,  some  with 
their  faces  veiled,  concealing  from  the  in- 
quisitive the  traces  of  their  bitter  sorrow, 


and  others  with  their  pale  features,  ren- 
dered even  more  pallid  by  the  black  dress, 
chastened  and  softened  by  resignation  to 
their  bereavement. 

We  were  slowly  passing  on,  when  my 
companion  called  my  attention  to  an  elderly 
lady  attired  in  the  deepest  mourning,  and 
walking  between  two  young  officers,  who 
wore  bands  of  crape  round  their  left  arms. 

"  That  lady,"  said  my  friend,  "  was  one 
of  the  most  wealthy  women  in  Richmond 
before  this  war  broke  out,  but  owing  to 
the  havoc  committed  on  her  land,  and  other 
misfortunes,  her  circumstances  are  sadly 
reduced.  But  above  all  other  losses,  she 
has  now  to  mourn  that  of  her  eldest  son, 
as  good  and  brave  a  fellow  as  ever  breathed. 
He  got  his  death  wound  at  one  of  the  re- 
cent battles  fought  round  the  city,  and  the 
two  remaining  to  her  may,  sooner  or  later, 
follow  in  the  track  of  the  one  who  has 
gone." 

Before  we  had  progressed  much  further, 
my  companion  touched  my  arm  as  we 
passed  a  beautiful  girl,  whose  garments 
were  of  the  same  sombre  hue,  and  whose 
golden  hair  and  clear  complexion  denoted 
her  Saxon  descent. 

"  That  young  lady,"  he  remarked,  "  was 
engaged  to  be  married  two  months  since, 
and  it  is  said  the  wedding  trousseau  was 
prepared ;  but  her  lover  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Seven  Pines,  and  there  she  is,  a 
widow  before  a  wife." 

A  short  walk  brought  us  to  the  cemetery, 
which,  with  the  respect  Americans  always 
show  to  their  dead,  was  laid  out  in  the  very 
perfection  of  landscape  gardening.  This 
tenderness  of  memory  for  the  departed, 
which  inspires  the  living  with  the  desire 
to  consecrate  to  those  beyond  this  world 
the  most  beautiful  of  its  nooks  and  corners, 
has  been  most  fully  and  poetically  realised 
in  the  burial-ground  of  Richmond.  Its 
margin  is  bathed  by  the  James  River,  with 
its  cascades  for  ever  murmuring  their 
mournful  music — a  monotonous  lullaby  to 
those  who  will  never  wake  on  this  earth ; 
its  cypress  walks,  its  overspreading  avenues, 
the  crystal  brooks  that  rustle  softly  through 
the  miniature  valleys,  make  it  a  perfect 
paradise  of  death,  an  Eden  resting-place 
for  those  who  sleep  their  last  sleep. 

And  on  this  summer's  evening  we  were 
not  the  only  visitors  who  visited  the  silent 
graves.  We  were  idle  strangers  sauntering 
in  the  golden  hues  of  the  setting  sun,  but 
there  were  others  whose  daily  pilgrimage  it 
was  to  visit  the  narrow  homes  of  those  who, 
but  a  few  short  weeks  since,  went  forth  to 
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the  battle-field — whose  daily  care  it  was  to 
watch  the  flowers  they  had  so  carefully 
planted  over  their  much-loved  dead.  The 
first  poor  pilgrim  we  came  upon  was  busily 
employed  watering  from  the  neighbouring 
brook  the  flowers  she  had  newly  planted, 
trudging  patiently  to  and  fro  to  fill  the 
small  mug  she  had  brought  with.  her. 
Another  was  carefully  weeding  the  grass, 
which,  despite  her  care,  intruded  on  the 
garden  that  enshrined  the  mound  where  all 
she  cared  for  lay,  and  it  was  ever  the  same 
tale — killed  at  this  battle,  or  fallen  at  that 
battle — so  many  hours  of  glory  for  the  dead, 
and  an  age  of  misery  for  those  who  survived. 

I  can  still  vividly  recal  the  perfect  anguish 
of  one  poor  trembling  girl,  who,  with  head 
bowed  down,  leaned  upon  a  simple  wood  rail 
that  partitioned  off  a  freshly-made  grave. 
So  recently  had  this  earth  been  disturbed, 
that  there  had  been  as  yet  no  time  for 
decoration  either  of  flowers  or  headstone ; 
there  was  merely  a  rough  board,  with  a 
brief  inscription.  With  a  hasty  glance  I 
read  upon  the  temporary  pine-plank  that 

"  Lieut. ,  aged  twenty-two,"  had  died 

from  wounds  received  at  the  battle  of 
Frazier's  Farm. 

"  Come  away,  come."  whispered  my 
friend,  who,  observing  my  head  to  be 
turned  in  the  direction  of  the  grave, 
imagined  I  was  scrutinising  the  mourn- 
ing figure  of  the  woman.  "  Come  away. 
I  knew  him  !  He  was  buried  from  the 
hospital  only  yesterday." 

In  these  few  words  I  understood  the 
whole  story.  Beneath  that  freshly-turned 
mound  lay  her  young  love,  and  engulfed 
with  it  her  young  life  ! 

Perhaps  the  most  impressive  sight  I 
witnessed  in  Richmond  was  the  service  at 
St.  Paul's  Church  on  the  first  Sunday 
after  my  arrival  in  the  Confederate  capital. 
Here,  again,  I  noticed  the  preponderance  of 
mourners  among  the  women,  and  as  they 
passed  up  the  aisle  in  their  deep  weeds, 
it  seemed  more  like  the  meeting  of  one 
vast  family  for  a  funeral,  than  that  of  an 
ordinary  Sunday  congregation.  There  was 
a  hushed  solemnity  in  the  movements  of 
all — a  dead  quiet  that  denoted  the  crushed 
feelings  of  those  who  came  to  pray.  The 
earnestness  of  the  devotion  was  nnmis- 
takable,  and  when  the  clergyman  read  from 
the  Litany  the  prayer : 

"  From  lightning  and  tempest ;  from 
plague,  pestilence,  and  famine ;  from  battle 
and  murder,  and  from  sudden  death,"  all 
present  responded,  and  in  one  fervent  and 
solemn  chorus  came  the  entreaty  : 


"  Good  Lord  deliver  us  !" 

The  sermon,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, was  inspired  by  the  condition  of 
war  in  which  the  struggling  nation  was 
plunged,  and  the  minister  impressively 
called  upon  his  hearers  to  prepare  them- 
selves by  repentance  and  contrition.  He 
alluded  in  feeling  terms  to  those  who  had 
so  lately  fallen  at  the  very  gates,  as  it  were, 
of  the  city,  and  as  he  swept  his  glance 
over  those  beneath  him,  as  if  referring  to 
the  craped  throng  around,  he  spoke  of  the 
murky  wings  of  the  angel  of  death  that 
had  cast  their  deep  shadow  of  grief  over 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  Then 
half- suppressed  and  choking  sobs  burst 
forth,  and  heads  were  bent  downwards  to 
hide  emotion. 

I  have  never  seen,  and  hope  I  shall 
never  see  again,  such  a  picture  of  woe  as 
that  service  presented.  The  body  of  the 
church  was  black  and  gloomy  with  mourn- 
ing, relieved  but  slightly  by  the  grey  uni- 
forms of  the  military ;  the  dark  bonnets  of 
the  women  contrasted  strangely  with  the 
bandaged  heads  of  the  men,  whose  pale  and 
wan  features  had  so  lately  rested  on  the 
pillows  of  the  hospital  couch.  Then  there 
was  the  attentive  care  of  young  girls,  seek- 
ing out  in  the  book  of  prayer  the  places  in 
the  service  for  the  soldier  whose  maimed 
arm  lay  "suspended  across  his  chest;  and 
then,  again,  were  the  spaces  left  among  the 
standing  throng,  showing  where  some  poor 
fellow  with  wounded  or  amputated  leg  was 
compelled  to  keep  his  seat.  And  in  the 
solemn  pauses  of  prayer  might  be  heard 
the  dull  reverberation  of  distant  cannon, 
the  fleeting  sounds  of  the  terrible  storm 
that  had  left  havoc  and  destruction  around 
and  about  the  city.  It  had  but  passed  for 
a  brief  period,  leaving  desolation  in  its 
track.  The  thunder-cloud  of  war  was  soon 
again  to  burst  over  the  doomed  capital. 

In  closing  this  brief  paper,  I  will  nar- 
rate one  incident  that  cannot  fail  to  bring 
before  the  reader  yet  more  vividly  the 
dire  chances  of  the  conflict  to  those  who 
send  forth  their  youth  to  battle  for  their 
homes.  Towards  the  close  of  the  mur- 
derous struggle,  which  for  four  years  had 
mown  down  its  victims  by  tens  of  thou- 
sands, Richmond  was  again  threatened  by 
an  overwhelming  force.  Works  for  its 
protection  were  constructed  within  three 
miles  of  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  and  many 
a  time,  from  the  eastern  extremity  of 
Maine-street,  have  I  seen  the  shells  burst- 
ing in  the  air.  A  family  with  whom  I  was 
on  the  most  intimate  terms  had  given,  the 
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only  son,  a  fine  young  fellow,  hardly  in 
his  nineteenth  year,  to  feed  the  thinned 
and  exhausted  ranks  of  the  defenders.  For 
two  days  I*  had  been  absent  in  the  trenches, 
and  on  returning  to  my  quarters  to  pro- 
cure a  change  of  clothing  I  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  inquiring  after  my  friends.  The 
city  reserves  had  just  been  called  out,  and 
on  the  doorstep  of  his  house  I  found  the 
father,  rifle  on  shoulder,  preparing  to  join 
his  company.  He  shook  me  by  the  hand, 
and  bade  me  enter. 

"  How  is  Richard  ?"  I  asked.  "  Have 
•you  any  news  of  him  ?" 

Without  a  word  my  friend  crossed  the 
hall  and  threw  open  the  dining-room  door. 
The  shutters  were  closed,  and  but  one  soli- 
tary gleam,  of  sunlight  pierced  the  gloom. 
Advancing  to  the  table,  the  old  man  par- 
tially raised  the  sheet  that  covered  it,  and 
in  a  broken  whisper  simply  said : 

"  There  lies  my  boy,  shot  through  the 
head.  They  have  just  brought  him  home 
to  us  !" 


CARDINALS  IN  CONCLAVE. 

THE  bell  of  the  Capitol  had  sounded. 
Pope  Innocent  the  Tenth  was  dead.  He 
had  died  quite  alone  in  about  his  eightieth 
year.  His  sister-in-law  Donna  Oiimpia, 
and  her  niece,  the  Princess  of  Romano,  for 
whom  the  weak  old  man  had  made  sale  of 
everything  during  his  pontificate,  from  the 
red  hat  of  the  cardinal  down  to  the  office 
of  spy  of  the  police,  and  even  to  the 
sentences  of  the  courts  of  justice,  left  him 
to  his  fate  as  soon  as  they  found  that  no 
soups  or  essences,  none  of  the  cunningly 
devised  liquids  on  which  he  had  existed 
since  he  had  been  unable  to  take  solid 
food,  would  continue  to  keep  him  alive. 

Donna  Oiimpia,  indeed,  took  to  her  bed 
as  a  means  of  avoiding  further  trouble 
about  a  moribund  pope,  and  gave  out  that 
she  was  too  ill  to  nurse  him  any  longer. 
Both  ladies,  however,  took  care  to  have 
his  palace  sacked  before  the  breath  was  out 
of  his  body,  and  Donna  Oiimpia  surrounded 
her  own  house  in  the  Piazza  Navona  with 
six  hundred  soldiers,  to  preserve  all  old  and 
recent  spoils  safe  during  the  critical  period 
of  papal  interregnum,  when  the  populace 
were  more  riotous  than  usual,  and  until  a 
new  pope  should  be  elected  in  conclave. 

If,  however,  the  populace  did  not  besiege 
her  palace  and  relieve  her  of  her  ill-gotten 
gains,  it  was  not  the  fault  of  Pasquin. 
Each  morning  the  headless  little  marble 


figure  was  covered  with  pasquinades  of 
bitter  and  terrible  force,  directed  against 
Oiimpia  and  the  wealth  she  had  amassed 
by  her  extortionate  abuse  of  her  influence 
on  the  late  pope.  Oiimpia,  however,  replied, 
that  public  report  did  her  injustice ;  that 
she  was  in  reality  poor,  frighttully  poor,  so 
poor  that  she  was  unable  to  pay  for  the 
funeral  expenses  of  the  dead  Innocent. 
Who  would  have  buried  the  old  man  no- 
body can  tell,  had  not  a  friend  of  early 
days,  a  poor  canon  whom  Innocent  had  ill- 
treated  on  his  advent  to  power,  taken  on 
him  the  charge  of  the  funeral,  which  was 
of  the  meanest.  No  torches  or  wax-  tapers, 
only  two  tallow  candles,  lit  up  the  wrinkled 
and  painted  face  of  the  papal  corpse  as  it 
lay  in  mockery  of  state  beneath  the  dome 
of  St.  Peter's. 

The  day  after  the  pope's  interment, 
January  18th,  1655,  the  cardinals  met 
according  to  custom  in  conclave  in  the 
Vatican.  There  were  sixty-nine  of  them. 
Unhappy  men  !  their  fate  created  much 
commiseration  among  some  of  the  ambas- 
sadors and  envoys  of  the  European  princes, 
who,  according  to  rule,  visited  their  cells 
on  the  day  on  which  they  were  to  be  shut 
up,  to  see  that  all  was  arranged  in  due 
order,  and  the  conclave  established  accord- 
ing to  rule.  Sixty-nine  cardinals,  accus- 
tomed, most  of  them,  to  fare  sumptuously, 
and  to  live  in  vast  palaces  adorned  with  the 
finest  productions  of  ancient  and  modern 
art,  to  what  a  wretched  sojourn  had  they 
to  submit  till  it  should  please  Divine  In- 
spiration to  be  merciful  to  them,  and 
enable  their  sacred  college  to  combine  in 
the  election  of  a  new  pope  !  Two  cells,  one 
for  himself  and  one  for  his  two  attendants, 
were  allotted  to  each  cardinal ;  and  there 
they  must  live,  and  sleep,  and  eat  their 
meals,  which  have  to  be  sent  through  the 
little  wicket  at  the  gate,  till  the  close  of 
the  conclave.  The  present  conclave,  how- 
ever, was  a  fortunate  one  for  the  poor 
cardinals  in  one  respect.  It  had  among 
its  members  many  excellent  players  at 
picquet,  and  two  or  three  ecclesiastics 
of  a  very  humorous  spirit,  who  aided 
considerably  to  enliven  the  monotony  of 
its  confinement,  which  proved  in  this  in- 
stance a  long  one.  The  maddest  wag  of 
them  all  was  Maidalchini,  who,  however, 
laboured  under  this  disadvantage,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  shut  himself  up  every  day 
for  a  considerable  time  to  paint  his  face 
and  make  his  toilette,  in  order  to  hide  the 
ravages  which  disease  and  debauchery 
had  made  in  his  appearance.  Maidalchini, 
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one  night  during  the  conclave,  lost  fifty 
doubloons  at  play  to  a  kindred  spirit, 
Cardinal  Medici,  when  Medici  said  he 
would  let  his  eminence  off  if  he  would 
dress  himself  up  and  go  and  announce, 
as  by  vision,  to  poor  old  lame  Cardinal 
Caraffa,  that  he  should  be  pope.  The 
joke  seemed  too  good  a  one  not  to  be  put 
in  practice,  so  Maidalchini  wrapped  him- 
self up  in  a  white  sheet,  put  on  a  false 
beard  and  wig,  pinned  two  sheets  of  paper 
on  to  his  shoulders  for  wings,  borrowed  a 
pair  of  green  spectacles  from  Cardinal 
Triulzi,  and  made  for  himself  a  golden 
aureole,  by  the  aid  of  some  gilt  paper  and 
a  saucepan,  which  he  put  upon  his  head. 
After  having  completed  this  disguise,  he 
took  two  wax  candles,  one  in  each  hand, 
and  got  in  by  a  secret  passage  to  the  side  of 
Caraffa's  bed.  Poor  old  Caraffa  had  the 
gout,  and  was  not  asleep  when  he  saw  the 
phantom  arrive ;  he  understood  the  plea- 
santry immediately — perhaps,  indeed,  he 
had  been  forewarned — so  he  seized  his 
crutch  silently,  and  as  soon  as  the  spectre 
was  near  enough,  laid  on  lustily,  crying 
out:  "  Incorrigible  joker,  it  is  thou,  is  it? 
Take  that,  and  that,  and  laugh  again." 
Maidalchini  did  not  wait  longer  than  he 
could  help  by  Caraffa's  bedside,  but  blew 
out  his  candles  and  ran  off,  leaving  the 
•door  open,  from  which  latter  circumstance 
the  joke  had  a  more  serious  ending  than 
was  anticipated;  for  poor  Caraffa  was  too 
much  troubled  with  gout  to  get  up  and 
shut  the  door,  and  the  draught  gave  the 
gouty  old  man  such  a  cold  that  he  died 
shortly  afterwards. 

Maidalchini,  indeed,  seems,  according  to 
faithful  report,  to  have  provided  the 
greatest  part  of  what  fun  there  was  going 
in  three  or  four  conclaves.  During  this 
conclave,  he,  with  some  others,  gummed 
together  the  pages  of  the  breviary  of  Car- 
dinal Lugo,  who,  however,  was  not  sorry 
for  an  excuse  to  get  rid  of  the  trouble  of 
reading  it.  He  put,  too,  some  powder  made 
from  the  euphorbium  plant  in  the  missal 
of  Cardinal  Eilomarini,  just  before  he  had 
to  say  high  mass  for  the  conclave ;  and 
Filomarini  was  seized  with  such  a  fit  of 
sneezing  that  he  had  to  stop  short  in  the 
middle  of  service,  and  could  not  go  on. 

It  was  not  in  this,  but  in  another  con- 
clave that  Maidalchini  had  a  furious  dis- 
pute with  Cardinal  Colonna,  in  which  they 
nearly  came  to  blows.  Colonna  went  tcr 
visit  Maidalchini  in  his  cell.  Maidalchini, 
who  thought  Colonna  a  bore,  had  told  his 
servant  always  to  say  he  was  asleep,  that 


is,  "not  at  home"  for  Colonna.  It  hap- 
pened at  this  time,  when  Colonna  called, 
that  Maidalchini  was  in  his  inner  cell, 
talking  with  another  cardinal.  Colonna 
heard  him,  and  cried  out  in  a  rage  to  the 
servant,  "  Tell  your  master  he  is  a  block- 
head and  ill  bred."  Maidalchini  heard 
him,  rushed  out  in  a  passion,  and  said, 
"It  is  you  who  are  a  blockhead  and  ill 
bred ;  for  my  part,  I  have  never  had  in 
my  family  any  relatives  who  have  died  by 
the  rope,  feet  in  the  air,  like  the  Colonnas." 

They  were  about  to  come  to  blows,  when 
Cardinal  Albizzi  and  others  came  up  and 
separated  them,  and  Albizzi  cried  out, 
"  Maidalchini  is  right.  Why  should  Colonna 
try  to  ride  the  high  horse,  and  apply  his 
'  blockheads  and  ill-breds'  to  fellows  who 
are  merely  rascals  and  knaves  ?" 

Albizzi  was  the  caustic  spirit  of  various 
conclaves,  and  his  bon-mots  were  always 
repeated.  Unfortunately,  however,  they 
smack  generally  too  much  of  the  conclave 
atmosphere  to  bear  transplanting. 

The  last  pope  before  Clement  the  Ninth 
(Rospigliosi)  was  Alexander  the  Seventh 
(Chigi),  who.  came  pope  out  of  the  con- 
clave which  met,  as  we  have  said,  after 
Innocent  the  Tenth  had  been  laid  out  in 
state  with  the  help  of  two  tallow  candles, 
and  of  whom  Alexander  Pasquin  said  the 
sum  total  of  his  pontificate  consisted  in 
doing  "  very  great  things  for  himself,  great 
things  for  his  family,  bad  things  for  the  sove- 
reigns of  Europe,  very  bad  things  for  the 
cardinals,  and  nothing  for  God."  Albizzi,  in 
fact,  was  but  Pasquin  inside  the  conclave. 

In  the  conclave  which  met  to  elect  this 
Alexander  the  Seventh,  Albizzi  was  more 
than  usually  brilliant.  One  of  his  mots 
deserves  record :  when  Cardinal  Spada  said 
that  he  must  vote  in  such  and  such  a  way, 
since  he  had  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  pay,  "  I 
presume  it  is  a  gambling  debt,  then,"  said 
Albizzi.  Spada  had  the  reputation  of  paying 
only  gambling  debts,  and  not  always  these. 

There  were  a  good  many  cardinals  to 
whom  this  election  was  no  laughing  matter, 
and  it  was  none  certainly  to  Donna  Olim- 
pia,  who  was  busy  working  the  conclave 
to  the  best  of  her  power  from  without, 
and  making  secret  promises  of  all  sorts, 
and  giving  secret  bribes  in  ready  money, 
to  get  a  pope  elected  to  her  choice ;  but 
with  little  effect,  for  the  cardinal  she 
strained  all  her  resources  to  keep  out  was 
Chigi,  and  Chigi  was  elected.  In  this  con- 
clave of  sixty-nine  cardinals  there  were, 
indeed,  twenty- six  who  were  recognised  as 
passable,  that  is,  possible  popes;  but  not 
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one  of  them  but  was,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  considered  by  some  great  authority 
as  impossible.  France  and  Spain  fought 
desperately  in  this  conclave  against  each 
other,  by  the  aid  of  bribes  and  promises, 
in  order  to  get  a  pope  to  their  liking ;  and 
neither  would  accept  as  pope  a  cardinal 
known  to  be  devoted  to  its  rival.  The 
Grand  Duke  had  his  agents  in  the  con- 
clave, the  Emperor  of  Germany  had  his, 
and  each  was  determined  on  keeping  out  a 
different  set  of  candidates  ;  Modena  pulled 
one  way,  Parma  another;  one  cardinal 
could  not  be  elected  because  he  had  a 
sister-in-law  of  whom  all  were  afraid ;  and 
all  the  cardinals  had  had  enough  of  Donna 
Olimpia  in  the  way  of  sisters-in-law. 
This  man  was  too  poor,  that  man  was  too 
ill ;  this  man  was  too  well,  that  man  was 
too  dissolute,  and  that  man  was  too  devout, 
troppo  santone,  too  much  of  a  saint. 
Barberini  would  not  hear  of  one,  and 
Medici  would  not  hear  of  another. 

The  delay  and  difficulties  of  the  con- 
clave excited  the  humorous  fancies  of  some 
peasants  at  Arquato,  near  Ascoli.  They 
dressed  themselves  up  as  cardinals,  and 
held  a  mock  conclave,  in  which  they  chose 
an  unfortunate  shepherd  for  pope,  who 
began  his  mock  pontificate  by  abolishing 
the  tax  on  grinding  corn  at  the  mill,  and 
fixed  the  price  of  salt  at  a  giulio  for  ten 
pounds.  Taxes  had,  indeed,  been  laid  very 
heavily  on  the  Roman  poor  of  late,  and 
bread  and  salt  had  been  forced  up  to 
starvation  prices  to  enable  the  popes  to 
lavish  away  millions  on  insatiable  nephews 
and  nieces,  and  sisters-in-law,  and  para- 
sites of  all  descriptions ;  so  the  poor  shep- 
herd was  not  a  bad  legislator  according  to 
his  lights  of  political  economy,  though  his 
amateur  legislation  cost  him  dear,  for  the 
Inquisition  laid  hands  upon  him  and  put 
him  in  prison,  where  he  died  in  less  than 
three  days  of  a  very  speedy  natural  death. 

However,  after  nearly  four  months  of 
one  of  the  most  entangled  and  confused 
of  all  papal  elections,  the  conclave  did, 
like  all  human  things,  come  to  an  end  at 
last.  The  game  of  the  conclave  is  on  such 
occasions  a  game  of  patience ;  the  parties 
try  to  tire  each  other  out,  for  which  pur- 
pose, doubtless,  one  of  the  best  lines  of  con- 
duct you  can  adopt  is,  to  try  and  prove  to 
your  adversaries  that  you  rather  like  con- 
clave life  than  otherwise,  and  are  ready  to 
wait  any  time  for  them  to  come  round. 
On  this  occasion  the  French  cardinals,  at 
last  seeing  that  Medici  had  made  terms 
with  Chigi,  out  of  sheer  weariness,  and 


in  despair,  withdrew  their  opposition  to 
Chigi,  and  Chigi  was  elected  unanimously. 
Up  to  that  time  his  opponents  had  always 
managed  to  secure  one-third  of  the  votes 
of  the  conclave,  the  necessary  number 
to  force  exclusion  against  him.  Chigi,  ac- 
cording to  strict  precedent,  shed  abun- 
dance of  tears  on  his  election — the  lachry- 
matory glands  of  the  cardinals  were  always 
in  good  condition  for  this  purpose — and 
asked  the  cardinals  to  be  so  kind  as  not  to 
press  the  tiara  upon  him.  He  knew,  he 
was  so  modest  as  to  say,  that  he  was  not  fit 
for  it ;  however,  they  were  inhuman  enough 
to  insist,  and  proceeded  to  adoration,  as 
the  rite  is  called,  falling  on  the  knees,  kiss- 
ing of  the  feet,  hands,  &c.,  while  the  chief 
of  the  college  went  to  the  loggia  of  St. 
Peter's,  and  announced  in  the  regular 
Latin  phrase,  a  "mighty  joy,"  "  gaudium 
magnum,"  to  the  people,  the  election  of  a 
new  pope,  Alexander  the  Seventh.  He 
was  not  any  worse,  nor  much  better,  than 
the  popes  immediately  before  and  after 
him ;  they  were  nearly  all  decrepit,  worn- 
out  old  men,  in  the  hands  of  relatives  who 
preyed  upon  them.  Clement  the  Tenth 
(Altieri)  was  eighty  when  he  became  pope, 
and  his  faculties  were  so  feeble  that  the  poor 
old  dotard  promised  the  same  offices  over 
and  over  again  to  different  persons  in  the 
conclave  in  order  to  become  pope.  The 
general  motto  of  all  the  popes  about  this 
period  was  "  Tutto  per  la  casa  e  niente  per  la 
chiesa."  "  All  for  the  house,  and  nought 
for  the  church." 

Alexander  the  Seventh  was  only  pope 
for  about  two  years,  when  Maidalchini, 
Albizzi,  and  the  rest,  went  into  conclave 
again  to  elect  another  pope,  and  their  prac- 
tical and  other  jokes  were  as  lively  in  that 
as  in  the  preceding  conclave  :  however, 
this  time  the  cardinals  had  less  need  of 
amusement  than  before,  for  they  only  re- 
mained shut  up  together  about  a  month. 
Rospigliosi  (Clement  the  Ninth)  was  elected, 
but  he,  poor  man,  only  enjoyed  his  papacy 
about  two  years.  The  tiara  jumped  from 
head  to  head  very  quickly  in  those  days. 


THE  JACOBITE  OF  SOUTHAMPTON 
BUILDINGS. 

EARLY  in  1722  (during  the  period  of 
political  effervescence  between  the  Jacobite 
rebellion  of  1715,  and  the  still  more  im- 
portant one  of  1745),  Mr.  Christopher 
Layer,  a  Tory  barrister  of  Norfolk  extrac- 
tion, having  chambers  in  Southampton- 
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buildings,  Chancery-lane,  began  to  make 
himself  known  among  the  enemies  of  the 
Hanoverian  succession  by  his  restless  zeal, 
his  untiring  energy,  and  his  unceasing 
activity  in  the  cause  of  the  Pretender,  then 
resident  in  Rome. 

In  April,  1722,  an  Irish  adventurer  of 
the  name  of  Lynch,  who  had  been  brought 
up  in  the  camp,  and  had  afterwards  dis- 
graced himself  by  disreputable  conduct  in 
the  Canary  Islands,  returning  to  London 
from  Flanders,  met  with  a  Dr.  Murphy, 
an  old  acquaintance,  who  informed  him 
of  an  intended  Jacobite  rising,  enlisted 
him  in  the  cause,  and  promised  to  intro- 
duce him  to  the  gentleman  who  had  the 
management  of  the  whole  affair.  The  in- 
terview with  the  mysterious  man,  who 
proved  to  be  our  friend  Layer,  took  place 
at  last  in  the  pleasant  month  of  June,  at 
the  Griffin  Tavern  in  Holborn.  Mr.  Layer 
spoke  of  an  intended  rising,  to  be  backed 
by  a  great  many  of  the  army,  especially 
the  Guards,  expressed  his  rapidly  con- 
ceived confidence  in  Lynch,  and  told  him 
he  wanted  a  man  of  resolution  to  seize  a 
person  of  note,  a  general,  or  some  such 
great  man.  Lynch,  ready  for  any  rascality 
that  would  bring  in  guineas,  at  once  under- 
took the  job.  Two  or  three  days  after, 
Lynch  again  strolled  into  the  Griffin,  and 
sent  a  boy  for  Mr.  Layer,  who  came  and 
took  a  glass  of  wine  with  his  new  re- 
cruit. Lynch  was  then  told  that  Layer 
had  pitched  upon  him  to  seize  the  Earl  of 
Cadogan,  the  new  commander- in- chief,  a 
step  which  would  discourage  the  king's 
party,  and  he  (Lynch)  was  to  choose  as 
many  persons  as  he  thought  fit,  to  help 
him  in  the  design.  Layer  also  told  him  in 
a  whisper,  and  no  doubt  with  many  furtive 
glances  at  the  curtained  door,  that  a  cer- 
tain great  man,  who  wanted  neither  wit, 
courage,  nor  resolution,  was  at  the  centre 
of  the  plot,  and  at  the  proper  time  would 
give  the  order.  The  next  interviews  were 
at  the  Castle  Tavern  in  Holborn,  and  at 
Mr.  Layer's  lodgings,  where  Layer  gave 
Lynch  several  guineas  to  maintain  him, 
and  told  him  to  keep  a  good  heart,  for 
the  people  were  uneasy,  the  common  sol- 
diers were  disaffected,  and  all  was  going 
well  for  King  James. 

One  day,  in  July,  Layer,  having  real  or 
pretended  business  with  Lord  Cadogan, 
took  Lynch  with  him  in  a  coach  to  Lord  Ca- 
dogan's  house  to  reconnoitre  the  premises. 
The  unsuspecting  nobleman  being  out  or 
engaged,  the  two  conspirators  examined  at 
their  leisure  parts  of  the  house,  the  lower 


part  of  the  garden,  the  court-yard,  and 
the  approaches,  and  decided  that  for  reso- 
lute men  the  matter  was  feasible  enough. 
Layer  then  became  a  little  more  confi- 
dential, and  told  Lynch  that  the  Tower  was 
to  be  surrendered  by  a  Jacobite  officer, 
who  would  mount  trustworthy  guards  at 
the  gates;  the  mob  in  the  Mint  (South- 
wark)  was  also  to  be  armed,  and  would 
be  glad  to  shake  off  their  restraints. 

On  the  24th  of  August,  the  day  Bishop 
Atterbury  was  seized  in  his  house  at  West- 
minster and  sent  to  the  Tower  for  con- 
spiring in  favour  of  the  Pretender,  Layer, 
nothing  daunted,  proposed  to  Lynch  to 
ride  down  with  him  on  the  morrow,  and 
take  the  air  in  Essex.  The  next  morning, 
on  going  to  Southampton-buildings,  Layer 
asked  Lynch  if  he  "  mounted  with  fur- 
niture," meaning  fire-arms.  Lynch  replied 
no,  but  that  he  had  a  double-barrel  fowl- 
ing-piece, which  Layer's  servant  could 
carry  if  he  chose.  Layer  then  desired  his 
fellow-plotter  to  go  and  wait  for  him  out- 
side Aldgate,  and  bring  his  gun  loaded,  for 
he  should  have  that  about  him  which  he 
would  not  lose  for  anything  in  the  world. 
At  about  eleven  o'clock  Layer  met  Lynch 
in  Aldgate,  and  Lynch  gave  the  servant 
the  loaded  gun  to  carry.  On  the  quiet 
country  road,  with  London  well  behind 
them,  Layer  told  Lynch  that  he  was 
going  to  see  Lord  North  and  Grey,  and 
that  he  would  introduce  him  to  his 
lordship  as  a  friend.  At  the  Green  Man, 
at  Leytonstone,  however,  they  stopped  to 
have  a  steak,  as  Layer  said  dinner  would 
be  finished  before  they  could  reach  Lord 
North  and  Grey's.  The  steak  disposed  of 
and  the  cloth  removed,  Layer  spoke  of  the 
uneasiness  of  the  nation,  and  of  its  wish 
to  shake  off  the  calamities  and  miseries  it 
endured  under  the  present  government; 
and,  finally,  pulled  a  paper  from  his  pocket, 
containing  the  sketch  of  a  proclamation 
to  be  posted  up  directly  Lord  Cadogan 
(appointed  commander-in-chief  on  the  de- 
mise of  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough  in 
the  June  previous)  was  arrested,  announcing 
his  capture,  and  urging  the  army  to  revolt. 
It  offered  three  guineas  to  every  horseman 
and  sergeant,  two  guineas  to  every  cor- 
poral, and  one  guinea  to  every  common 
soldier,  to  be  paid  immediately  on  their 
coming  over ;  and  there  was  also  a  promise 
to  all  such  renegades  of  further  preferment. 
Layer  then  told  Lynch  he  was  well  satisfied 
with  him,  and  that  he  only  wished  he  could 
give  him  the  sole  direction  of  seizing  Lord 
Townsend,  Lord  Cartaret,  Mr.  Walpole, 
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and  other  of  the  ministers.  Layer  also 
spoke  of  the  certainty  of  the  army  de- 
claring in  their  favour,  and  proposed  send- 
ing a  strong  guard  at  the  proper  time  to 
secure  the  king  from  insult. 

After  dinner  the  two  plotters  rode  on  to 
Epping,  and  there  Lynch  was  formally  in- 
troduced to  Lord  North  and  Grey,  who 
seemed  at  first  suspicious  and  distrust- 
ful. The  two  stayed  there  all  night,  dined 
there  the  next  day,  and  then  rode  home  to- 
gether. At  a  subsequent  interview  with 
Layer  in  London,  Lynch  threatened  to  back 
out  of  the  plot  unless  something  was  soon 
done.  Layer  then  said  that  things  would  be 
put  in  execution  sooner  than  he  expected, 
and  that  rather  than  all  should  fail,  he  him- 
self would  rise  up  as  a  second  Masaniello. 

In  the  mean  time  Layer  had  been  sound- 
ing other  persons  besides  Lynch.  A  Major 
Barnewell,  whom  Layer  had  redeemed 
from  the  Marshalsea,  introduced  Mat- 
thew Plunkett,  an  ex-sergeant  of  the 
Guards,  to  the  plotter  of  Southampton- 
buildings.  This  Plunkett  had  five  years 
before  been  useful  to  Layer,  having  got 
two  grenadiers  to  turn  out  some  bailiffs 
who  had  put  an  execution  into  the  house 
of  Layer's  landlord  in  Great  Queen-street. 
It  was  arranged  by  Barnewell  that  Plun- 
kett should  meet  Layer  at  the  Italian 
Coffee-house  in  Russell-court,  "  to  open  a 
correspondence  for  the  Pretender's  service." 
This  appointment,  however,  the  old  soldier 
did  not  keep.  One  Sunday  in  July,  1722, 
Plunkett  went  to  St.  Andrew's  Church, 
Holborn,  to  hear  the  famous  Tory  high- 
church  preacher  of  divine  right,  Dr.  Sache- 
verel.  On  his  way  home  through  Lincoln' s- 
inn-fields,  he  met  Layer,  whom  he  did  not 
remember,  but  who  recognised  and  stopped 
him.  The  two  men  walked  back  towards 
Little  Turnstile,  and  striking  up  the  wall 
side,  stepped  into  "  a  great  coach-house 
gateway."  Layer  began  to  sound  him  about 
the  Pretender,  and  said  he  wanted  old  sol- 
diers to  discipline  the  mob.  On  Plunkett's 
objecting  that  the  Pretender  was  a  Papist, 
Layer  said  there  was  no  difference  between 
a  Papist  and  a  Lutheran  king ;  that  the 
people  were  enslaved ;  moreover,  he  said, 
injustice  was  done  to  old  soldiers,  who  had 
undergone  great  hardships  (men  like  Plun- 
kett, for  instance),  and  that  people  were 
promoted  over  their  heads.  Then  the  wily 
Jacobite  barrister  mentioned  the  leader  of 
the  plot,  Lord  North  and  Grey,  "  a  fine 
general ;"  and  he  also  asked  Plunkett's 
opinion  of  the  Earl  of  Stratford,  old  Ge- 
neral Primrose,  and  General  Webb.  Plun- 


kett promised  to  bring  over  twenty-five 
old  non-commissioned  officers,  and  Layer 
asked  where  they  lodged,  that  they  might 
be  in  readiness  for  a  call.  Layer  then  told 
him  the  affair  would  have  gone  on  sooner, 
but  somebody  had  informed  the  French 
ambassador,  and  he  had  written  to  the 
regent,  who  discovered  it  to  the  king.  The 
Duke  of  Ormond  and  General  Dillon,  he 
assured  Plunkett,  were  to  bring  over  French 
troops.  When  he  parted  from  Plunkett  he 
gave  the  old  soldier  half-a-crown  for  drink. 
Four  or  six  days  afterwards,  Jeffreys,  a 
non-juring  minister,  came  to  Plunkett  and 
took  him  to  a  small  tavern  in  Drury-lane. 
There  they  drank  two  pints  of  wine  and 
talked  hopeful  treason.  Another  time  Jef- 
freys took  Plunkett  to  the  Cock-and-Bottle 
alehouse  in  the  Strand,  and  gave  the  ser- 
geant half  a  guinea  as  a  token  from  Layer, 
and  an  encouragement.  Another  day 
Layer  and  Plunkett  went  to  a  tavern  in 
Drury-lane,  and  had  two  bottles  of  wine 
and  some  bread-and-cheese  with  the  land- 
lord. Layer  at  parting  gave  Plunkett  a 
crown  to  list  men  for  the  Pretender.  The 
morning  Layer  rode  into  Norfolk,  Plunkett 
went  to  Southampton-buildings  and  found 
Layer's  servant  loading  a  blunderbuss. 
Layer  promised  the  old  sergeant  a  guinea 
by  the  non-juror,  and  said,  "  When  I  am 
abroad  you  may  be  sure  I  shall  not  be 
idle."  Arms  were  to  be  also  provided  for 
Plunkett's  twenty-five  renegades. 

Soon  after  that  the  watchful  govern- 
ment closed  in  on  the  dangerous  house  in 
Southampton -buildings.  The  plot  was 
ripe — the  wasp's-nest  was  ready  for  the 
sulphur.  Hasty  steps  came  one  bright 
September  morning,  and  Counsellor  Layer 
was  seized  just  as  he  got  out  of  his  bed. 
The  Jacobite  plotter  was  well  prepared. 
A  pair  of  large  pistols  hung  by  his  bed- 
side, and  between  them  a  horseman's 
sabre  and  two  swords.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  bed  next  the  chimney  there  was 
another  case  of  pistols,  and  near  them, 
another  sword.  In  a  closet  there  were  two 
muskets  and  two  musquetoons,  a  mould  for 
bullets,  and  forty  loaded  ball-cartridges.  On 
the  officer  handling  the  guns,  Layer  cried 
out,  "  Have  a  care,  they  are  loaded ;  don't 
meddle  with  them."  The  officer  asked  what 
he  wanted  with  so  many  arms ;  Layer  re- 
plied, "You  must  know  my  clerk  and  I 
are  great  shooters  when  we  are  in  the 
country."  When  pressed  about  the  cart- 
ridges, Layer  replied,  "  They  are  proper 
for  my  use  to  defend  the  house  if  there 
should  be  any  disturbance  in  the  nation." 
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The  day  after  the  arrest  Layer  escaped. 
He  was  instantly  pursued  and  taken  in  a 
lane  leading  to  St.  George's-fields.  He 
told  the  man.  who  stopped  him  it  was 
only  an  ordinary  arrest  for  debt,  and  offered 
forty  guineas  for  his  freedom.  That  fail- 
ing, he  then  promised  any  sum  the  man 
liked,  saying  the  messenger  had  no  war- 
rant, and  he  could  not  be  kept  without  a 
warrant.  When  the  messenger  came  up 
and  seized  him,  Layer  said  that  anybody 
in  such  danger  as  he  was  would  have 
tried  to  escape,  and  that  Lord  Cartaret 
would  not  blame  him.  . 

Layer's  treasonable  papers  had  been  left 
by  him  with  a  Mrs.  Mason,  who  lodged 
at  a  Mrs.  Cooke's,  in  Stonecutters'-yard, 
Little  Queen-street,  Lincoln's  -  inn  -  fields. 
He  had  told  Mrs.  Mason,  a  woman  of 
dubious  character,  that  the  large  parcel 
was  worth  five  hundred  pounds,  and  the 
lesser  he  said  contained  love-letters,  which 
he  was  afraid  his  wife  might  see.  Letters 
were  left  at  Mrs.  Cooke's  for  Layer,  under 
the  name  of  Fountaine.  Among  these 
papers  was  found  the  following  plan  of 
the  intended  insurrection : 

At  half-past  eight  on  a  certain  night,  to 
be  fixed  by  two  of  the  leading  men,  eight 
sergeants,  each  with  twenty- five  men,  were 
to  meet  at  a  certain  city  churchyard,  and 
at  once  march  to  the  Tower  gate,  where  an 
officer,  already  gained  over,  would  instantly 
order  the  garrison  to  let  them  in  as  a  rein- 
forcement sent  to  the  guard.  As  soon  as 
they  were  in  they  were  to  seize  the  arms, 
and  secure  every  one  the  officer  gave  them 
orders  to  secure,  but  were  not  to  shed 
blood.  A  small  guard  was  to  be  left  at 
the  Tower,  and  the  main  body  was  to 
march  on  the  Exchange,  where  the  great 
doors  were  to  be  ready  open,  and  the 
general  himself  to  be  waiting  to  welcome 
them.  At  the  same  hour,  also,  several  of 
the  ministers  were  to  be  arrested  in  their 
houses,  and  brought  into  the  City  to  the 
general.  Directly  the  proclamation  was 
issued,  the  City  gates  were  to  be  shut,  and 
cannon  brought  down  to  defend  them  ;  and 
guards  were  to  be  posted  at  every  inlet  of 
the  City.  The  next  step  was  to  march  back 
to  a  centre  rendezvous  under  the  cannon  of 
the  Tower ;  first  sending  soldiers  to  watch 
over  the  Bank,  after  drawing  money  enough 
to  pay  the  men  at  the  Tower. 

All  friends  in  the  camp,  on  receipt  of  a 
certain  token,  were  to  draw  out  their  men 
and  march  to  the  guns,  telling  the  cap- 
tain of  the  artillery  that  General  Cadogan 
had  sent  word  to  double  the  guard,  as  there 


was  a  rumour  that  the  mob  was  up  in  the 
City.  The  party  at  the  guns  were  to  stand 
on  their  defence,  but  to  make  no  declara- 
tion till  news  came  of  the  Tower  being 
surrendered;  the  chief  officer  was  then, 
under  pretence  of  securing  the  king's  per- 
son from  the  insults  of  the  mob,  to  head 
a  detachment,  seize  the  king,  and  send  him 
to  the  general  at  the  Tower.  The  Jacobite 
cavalry  officers,  on  the  first  alarm  of  the 
revolt,  were  to  march  either  to  Newgate 
or  Ludgate,  on  the  pretence  of  suppressing 
the  mob.  To  show  they  were  friends,  they 
were  to  give  the  password  "this  morn- 
ing," on  which  the  gates  would  be  thrown 
open,  and  they  would  then  ride  straight 
to  Tower-hill  to  join  the  general. 

The  same  day  four  captains  were  to  be 
told  off  for  the  following  commands.  The 
first  at  nine  at  night  was  to  go  to  Southwark 
and  make  a  bonfire  in  the  fields.  The  people 
thus  collected  (and  the  Mint  was  full  of 
desperate  rascals),  were  to  have  money  and 
arms  distributed  among  them.  Captain 
number  one  would  then  ferry  over  his  men 
in  lighters  to  Palace-yard,  and  join  captain 
number  two. 

This  worthy  was  to  be  in  the  Garden, 
Whitehall,  exactly  at  nine,  with  a  few  re- 
solute armed  Jacobite  gentlemen,  to  seize 
the  great  guns  there,  then  to  spread  the 
declarations,  and  wait  for  number  one  from 
Southwark,  or  else  march  and  join  number 
three  in  St.  James's  Park. 

Captain  number  three,  with  a  few  gen- 
tlemen, was  to  be  at  nine  o'clock  in  St. 
James's  Park,  with  the  key  of  the  private 
door  out  of  Arlington-street.  The  first 
rendezvous  was  to  be  the  little  grove  under 
the  wall  near  the  gate  leading  to  Hyde 
Park.  There  loaded  firearms  were  to  be 
sent  to  the  party.  They  were  then  to 
march  down  to  the  Parade  by  the  Horse 
Guards,  to  seize  the  cannon  and  ammu- 
nition there,  to  issue  declarations,  and  to 
wait  for  captains  one,  two,  and  four. 

Captain  number  four  was  at  nine  to  be 
in  Tothill- fields,  and  there  arm  the  West- 
minster mob  ;  then  to  march  to  St.  James's 
Park.  The  next  morning,  or  sooner,  if 
possible,  a  detachment  was  to  march  to 
Lincoln's-inn-fields  and  place  cannon  on 
the  Terrace,  to  prevent  the  enemy  coming 
in  between  St.  James's  Park  and  the  City. 
A  captain  was  also  to  be  appointed  to  head 
the  Thames  watermen.  He  was  to  arrange 
with  the  duke's  bargeman  for  a  rendezvous 
at  nine  o'clock,  at  Greenwich,  where  they 
would  seize  the  magazine,  carry  off  some  of 
the  powder,  and  blow  up  the  rest.  They 
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would  send  a  note  by  one  of  their  members 
to  the  general  at  the  Tower,  and  then  join 
him  there.  There  were  also  to  be  risings 
in  the  country  at  the  same  hour. 

Last  of  all,  the  dark  man  of  Southampton- 
buildings  had  arranged  for  an  officer  at  the 
same  fatal  hour  to  go  to  Richmond  and 
seize  "Prince  Prettyman"  (the  Prince  of 
Wales),  and  bring  him  to  South wark, 
where  an  agent  from  the  general  would 
meet  them  with  further  orders.  This  pretty 
bit  of  mischief  was  headed  with  the  French 
motto,  "  Au  defaut  de  la  force,  il  faut  em- 
ployer la  ruse."  With  this  scheme  were 
also  found  ten  blank  receipts  signed  by 
the  Pretender,  and  these  receipts  Layer  ac- 
knowledged came  from  Sir  William  Ellis, 
the  Pretender's  secretary  at  Rome. 

The  parcel  at  Mrs.  Cooke's  also  contained 
papers  in  cipher,  the  key  to  them,  and  seve- 
ral letters  from  Eustace  Jones  (Sir  William 
Ellis)  to  James  Fountaine,  Esq.  (Layer), 
"  To  be  left  at  Howell's  Coffee-house,  in 
Great  Wild  -  street,  Lincoln's  -  inn  -  fields." 
The  most  important  of  these  letters,  from 
the  Pretender's  private  agent,  were  as  full 
of  treasonable  matter  as  a  hand-grenade  is 
full  of  death.  The  most  fatal  passage  ad- 
dressed to  the  mysterious  man  in  South- 
ampton-buildings ran  thus  in  secret  lan- 
guage, easily  interpreted  by  means  of  the 
cipher- key : 

"  I  was  entirely  of  his  opinion  as  to  the 
method  of  carrying  on  the  manufactory ; 
the  procuring  of  good  workmen  is  the  first 
step  to  be  made,  and  if  he  can  get  such, 
the  rest  will  be  easy,  particularly  if  he 
could  gain  some  of  the  ablest  of  Mrs.  Bar- 
bara Smith's.  I  know  it  would  be  very 
agreeable  to  all  concerned,  and  particularly 
to  Mr.  Atkins." 

The  key  to  the  cipher  showed  that  "  ma- 
nufactory" meant  rebellion,  "  good  work- 
men," soldiers  ;  "  Mrs.  Barbara  Smith," 
the  army,  and  "  Mr.  Atkins,"  the  Pre- 
tender himself.  In  other  letters,  "  Dillon" 
stood  for  Digby ;  "  Burford  "  for  Lord 
Orrery,  who  was  deep  in  the  plot ;  "  Tan- 
ners" for  Tories  ;  "  Waggs"  for  Whigs ; 
"  he  of  the  North,  a  grey-haired  ancient 
man,"  for  Lord  North  and  Grey,  who  was 
already  sufficiently  compromised.  With 
these  papers  were  also  discovered  lists  of 
the  officers  in  the  regiments  which  had 
been  tampered  with. 

Before  a  committee  of  lords  of  the 
council,  Layer,  who  was  frank  enough  in 
his  confessions  as  long  as  they  did  not 
compromise  any  of  his  fellow-conspirators, 
confessed  that  in  April,  1721,  having  private 
business  in  Venice,  he  went  on  to  Rome 


on  purpose  to  have  an  interview  with  the 
Pretender.  On  his  way  through  Antwerp, 
Plunkett  and  his  fellow-traveller  obtained 
a  letter  from  General  Dillon,  directing  thorn 
what  steps  to  take  in  Rome  to  obtain  the 
wished-for  interview.  A  Jacobite  at  Rome, 
named  Kennedy,  appointed  Layer  to  meet 
him  and  a  Colonel  Haye  in  the  square  be- 
fore the  Pretender's  house  at  ten  at  night. 
At  the  appointed  hour  Haye  and  Kennedy 
met  the  London  plotter,  and  conducted 
him  up  a  convenient  back  stair  to  the 
Pretender.  Layer  had  brought  with  him 
tenders  of  service  to  the  Pretender  from 
the  Norfolk  Jacobites,  and  a  most  im- 
portant and  much- wished-for  list  contain- 
ing their  names.  The  Pretender  said  to 
Layer  :  "  This  journey  must  have  been  very 
expensive  to  you.  I  believe  it  cannot 
have  cost  you  less  than  five  hundred 
pounds."  Layer  replied  not  near  so  much. 
At  a  second  interview,  the  Pretender 
promised  that  the  queen  should  permit 
him  to  kiss  her  hand.  On  a  third  inter- 
view, Layer  was  introduced  to  the  Pre- 
tender and  his  wife.  The  Pretender  al- 
most immediately  spoke  to  his  wife  in 
Italian,  requesting  her  to  withdraw. 

Layer  then  said  that  he  had  nothing 
material  to  offer  sufficient  to  have  procured 
him  such  a  great  honour  and  indulgence ; 
but  if  there  was  any  service  on  earth  he 
could  do,  he  was  ready.  He  then  told  the 
Pretender  that  all  the  Norfolk  young  gen- 
tlemen mentioned  in  the  list  were  entirely 
devoted  to  the  Pretender's  interest,  and  that, 
indeed,  all  the  gentlemen  in  England  were 
the  same,  except  those  in  places  of  profit 
and  trust.  The  Pretender  replied  that  he 
believed  the  people  of  England  were  gene- 
rally well  inclined  to  his  cause,  and  pretty 
well  convinced  of  their  error  ;  and  he  then 
spoke  of  the  discontent  occasioned  by  the 
South  Sea  Scheme.  Layer,  before  taking 
leave,  desired  some  token  from  the  Pre- 
tender, by  which  he  might  obtain  credit 
from  the  Pretender's  adherents  in  England ; 
and  the  Pretender  and  his  wife  then  under- 
took, by  proxy,  to  stand  godfather  and  god- 
mother to  his  child.  On  Layer's  return  to 
England,  in  September,  he  called  on  the 
Duchess  of  Ormond,  who  was  to  stand 
proxy  for  the  Pretender's  wife,  and  she 
consented  to  do  so.  Lord  Orrery,  the  other 
proxy,  refused  to  stand,  so  Lord  North  and 
Grey  stood  for  the  Pretender. 

Layer  also  confessed  to  having  heard 
Green,  a  gunsmith,  talk  to  Lord  North  after 
dinner  of  five  thousand  muskets  being  ready 
in  the  City  for  the  Westminster  mob.  Lord 
North  interrupted  him  angrily,  and  said, 
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"  Don't  talk,  you  are  a  citizen,  you  know 
that  there  are  no  arms ;"  but  the  man  still 
insisted  that  there  were  at  least  five  hundred 
muskets  ready.  D tiring  the  Atterbury  trial 
it  also  came  out  that  Lord  Ormond,  "  the 
soldiers'  darling,"  was  expected  over  from 
Spain,  where  he  was  in  exile,  with  some  Irish 
officers,  to  lead  the  insurrection.  Indeed, 
the  ship  Phineas,  of  Bristol,  actually  sailed 
in  March,  1722,  with  arms  and  powder  to 
Bilboa,  to  fetch  the  duke  ;  but  Colonel  Stan- 
hope, the  English  ambassador  at  Madrid, 
hearing  of  the  plot,  had  an  embargo  laid  on 
the  vessel.  A  paper  stolen  by  a  govern- 
ment spy  from  the  escritoire  of  a  Jacobite 
nobleman,  also  proved  the  following  addi- 
tional arrangements  of  the  conspirators. 

The  fire-arms  concealed  in  London  were 
to  be  distributed  in  South wark,  White- 
chapel,  Wapping,  Holborn,  and  Smithfield ; 
barricades  against  cavalry  were  to  be 
thrown  up  in  all  the  narrow  streets,  espe- 
cially at  both  ends  of  Fleet  Bridge,  Shoe- 
lane,  Fetter-lane,  Chancery-lane,  and  the 
Strand,  by  St.  Clement's  Church  :  the 
churchyard  of  which  was  to  be  occupied 
by  Jacobites  from  Holborn.  The  two  first 
stories  of  houses  were  to  be  lined  by 
men,  while  women  were  to  throw  bricks 
and  stones  from  the  upper  windows. 
Lighters,  containing  ammunition  hidden 
under  coals,  were  to  be  moored  ready  at 
Blackfriars  and  Milford-lane.  All  commu- 
nication with  Westminster,  except  by 
water,  was  to  be  cut  off.  Three  Jacobite 
lords  would  convey  a  message  to  the  Lord 
Mayor.  Twenty-three  officers  of  the  Guards 
were  relied  on.  Forty  determined  persons, 
armed  with  swords  and  pistols,  were  to 
execute  all  orders,  and  these  gentlemen 
were  to  be  promised  seven  shillings  a  day 
for  man  and  horse.  Layer  was  to  raise 
twenty  thousand  pounds  by  the  Pretender's 
blank  receipts. 

Andrew  Pancier,  who  had  been  captain- 
lieutenant  of  Lord  Cobham's  dragoons, 
confessed  that  sixteen  Spanish  men-of-war 
were  to  have  brought  over  six  or  eight  batta- 
lions of  Irish  foot,  drilled  and  officered,  from 
the  coast  of  Galicia,  and  landed  them  either 
in  Cornwall  or  at  Bristol.  Forty  thousand 
stand  of  arms  had  been  provided  in  various 
parts  of  Great  Britain ;  and  seven  or  eight 
hundred  soldiers  and  officers  were  ready  in 
London.  Two  hundred  thousand  pounds 
had  been  intrusted  to  Atterbury,  Bishop 
of  Rochester,  and  the  Pretender  was  to 
have  been  ready  to  embark  at  Porto  Lon- 
gone.  The  Jacobites  had  calculated  that 
the  government  had  only  fourteen  thousand 
men  to  meet  them — three  thousand  of  these 


would  be  wanted  to  guard  London,  three 
thousand  for  Scotland,  and  two  thousand 
for  the  garrisons.  The  original  design 
had  been  to  take  advantage  of  the  king's 
departure  for  Hanover,  and,  in  the  words 
of  one  of  the  conspirators,  the  Jacobites 
were  fully  convinced  that  "they  should 
walk  King  George  out  before  Lady-day." 

Among  the  papers  of  Plunkett  was  found 
the  rough  draft  of  a  letter,  apparently 
written  by  Plunkett  to  the  Pretender,  to 
announce  Layer's  approaching  visit.  It 
was  worded  thus : 

"  There  is  one  set  out  from  Norfolk  in  a 
few  days  to  let  you  know  the  Tanners 
(Tories)  will  stand  by  you  on  occasion. 
He  carries  the  list  with  him.  Wag  and 
Tanner  will  equally  concur.  Our  message 
will  pin  the  basket.  You  may  have  daily 
messages  of  this  kind — you  will  be  courted, 
it  is  the  English  way."  And  in  another 
letter  there  was  this  expression :  "  If  two 
or  three  are  taken  off,  no  matter  how,  King 
George  will  go  off  by  hook  or  by  crook." 

The  Jacobite  of  Southampton-buildings 
was  arraigned  for  high  treason  at  the  King's 
Bench,  October  21,  1722.  When  the  in- 
dictment had  been  read,  the  prisoner  ad- 
dressed the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  Sir  John 
Pratt,  and  said : 

"  If  your  lordship  will  please  and  indulge 
me.  My  lord,  I  am  brought  here  in  chains  : 
in  fetters  and  in  chains.  My  lord,  I  have 
been  used  more  like  an  Algerine  captive 
than  a  free-born  Englishman.  I  have 
been  dragged  through  the  streets  by  the 
hands  of  the  jailer,  and  have  been  made 
a  show  and  spectacle  of.  I  am  now  in 
a  court  of  justice,  before  your  lordship, 
and  hope  the  time  will  come  when  I  shall 
have  a  candid  and  fair  trial,  and  not  be 
made  a  sacrifice  to  the  rage  and  fury  of 
any  party  or  the  necessity  of  the  times. 
My  lord,  I  have  been  insulted  since  I  came 
into  the  hall :  a  gentleman  came  and  told 
me,  '  Either  you  must  die  or  the  plot  must 
die.'  My  lord,  this  is  usage  insufferable  in 
a  Christian  nation,  and  I  think  I  can  lay 
my  hand  on  my  heart  and  say  I  have  done 
nothing  against  my  conscience." 

Mr.  Hungerford,  the  prisoner's  counsel, 
said  the  chains  were  so  painful  to  the  pri- 
soner in  the  Tower  that  he  could  sleep  only 
in  one  posture,  namely,  on  his  back;  and  that 
even  now,  but  for  the  humanity  of  the  gentle- 
man jailer,  who  held  up  the  chains,  the  pri- 
soner could  not  stand  upright  with  them. 

The  Attorney- General,  Sir  Robert  Ray- 
mond, said  the  prisoner  could  not  complain 
of  hard  usage,  as  he  had  attempted  to  effect 
an  escape. 
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Lord  Chief  Justice :  Alas  !  if  there  has 
been  an  attempt  to  escape,  there  can  be  no 
pretension  to  complain  of  hardship. 

Mr.  Hungerford  said,  there  was  no  in- 
stance of  any  prisoner  being  shackled  with 
irons  in  the  Tower  before  Mr.  Layer ; 
indeed,  the  irons  had  to  be  sent  for  from 
Newgate.  Coke  had  held  that  no  prisoner 
should  be  arraigned  in  chains. 

No  change  was  made  at  the  time,  but 
when  the  trial  came  on,  on  the  twenty-first 
of  November,  Mr.  Hungerford  again  de- 
sired that  the  prisoner's  irons  might  be 
removed. 

Lord  Chief  Justice :  The  irons  must  be 
taken  off — we  will  not  stir  till  the  irons 
are  taken  off.  The  irons  were  then  removed. 

The  prisoner's  counsel  made  but  a  poor 
fight  of  it.  The  evidence  was  overwhelm- 
ing. It  was  shown,  however,  that  Lynch 
was  an  idle,  dissolute  fellow,  and  that 
Plunkett  was  a  broken  man,  not  to  be 
trusted.  Mrs.  Mason,  also,  was  proved  to 
be  a  thief  and  an  infamous  person,  and  the 
prisoner  declared  that  she  had  opened  the 
parcel  of  letters,  and  probably  introduced 
forged  ones.  Layer  denied  that  the  papers 
were  in  his  own  handwriting,  although  his 
clerk  confessed  he  had  written  them  by  his 
master's  orders.  The  fire-arms  he  had 
taken  for  bad  debts,  and  had  kept  them  to 
protect  his  property.  Layer  also  tried  to 
prove  that  the  money  he  had  given  men  was 
mere  charity.  As  for  Lynch,  he  was  not 
likely,  on  so  short  an  acquaintance,  to  have 
so  soon  trusted  him  with  dangerous  and 
important  secrets.  Layer  contended  that 
though  there  might  have  been  a  consult- 
ing and  agreeing  about  levying  a  war,  yet 
that  it  did  not  appear  that  the  war  to  be 
levied  was  such  a  war  as  the  law  adjudged 
to  be  treason.  In  a  word,  he  denied  that 
anything  done  by  him  amounted  to  an 
overt  act  of  treason. 

Layer  was  found  guilty,  and  sentenced 
to  be  hung  and  quartered.  The  prisoner 
begged  a  long  day,  in  order  to  make  up 
the  accounts  of  Lord  Londonderry,  and 
other  gentlemen  with  whom  he  had  corre- 
sponded. "  When  this  is  done,"  he  said 
with  some  dignity,  "  if  His  Majesty  does 
not  think  fit  graciously  to  continue  me  in 
this  world,  I  will  dare  to  die  like  a  gen- 
tleman and  a  Christian,  not  doubting  but 
that  I  shall  meet  with  a  double  portion  of 
mercy  and  justice  in  the  next  world,  though 
it  is  denied  me  in  this." 

After    many   respites,    the    unfortunate 


Jacobite  was  hung  at  Tyburn,  on  the  17th 
of  May,  1723.  He  made  a  short  speech  on 
the  ladder,  recommending  the  Pretender, 
and  delivered  papers  to  the  under- sheriff 
and  a  friend  of  his  own  present.  The  letter 
to  Mr.  Walter  Price,  under-sheriff,  at  his 
house  in  Castle-yard,  Holborn,  began  thus  : 

"  MR.  SHERIFF, — I  having  previously  re- 
solved to  employ  all  the  time  allowed  me 
at  the  place  of  execution  in  devotion  and 
making  my  peace  with  God,  I  have,  in- 
stead of  any  speech  I  could  make  to  the 
spectators  on  this  unfortunate  occasion, 
committed  my  last  thoughts  of  all  worldly 
affairs  to  writing,  and  have  sent  two  au- 
thentic duplicates  to  two  trusty  friends 
to  testify  thereby  to  the  world,  in  due  time, 
and  as  occasion  offers,  the  true  principles 
of  both  my  religion  and  loyalty,  as  well  as 
the  unparalleled  hardship  and  injustice  I 
have  lately  met  with,  for  which  I  pray 
God  forgive  the  author  thereof,  and  so 
taking  leave  of  this  vain  world,  God  in 
mercy  receive  my  soul.  Amen. 

"  CHRISTOPHER  LATER." 

The  conspirator's  dismembered  body  was 
given  to  his  wife  and  sister  for  interment, 
his  head  was  carried  to  Newgate,  and  the 
next  day  fixed  upon  Temple  Bar. 

Years  after,  one  stormy  night,  the  rebel's 
skull  blew  down,  and  was  picked  up  by  a 
non-juring  attorney,  'named.  Pierce,  who 
preserved  it  as  a  relic  of  the  Jacobite 
martyr.  It  is  said  that  Dr.  Richard  Raw- 
linson,  an  eminent  antiquary,  obtained 
what  he  thought  was  Layer's  head,  and 
desired  in  his  will  that  it  should  be  placed 
in  his  right  hand  when  he  was  buried.  An- 
other version  of  the  story  is,  that  a  spurious- 
skull  was  foisted  upon  Rawlinson,  who  died 
happy  in  the  possession  of  the  doubtful 
treasure. 

And  this  is  the  last  we  hear  of  the  un- 
lucky Jacobite  plotter  of  Southampton- 
buildings. 
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THE  DOCTOR'S  MIXTURE. 


BOOK  II. 

CHAPTER  XI.    SCENE  AT  CHURCH. 

THE  church  was  thronged,  though,  in- 
deed, no  one  quite  believed  in  the  truth 
of  the  rumoured  treat.  Mr.  Ridley  was 
specially  contemptuous.  "  Some  of  his 
low  Irish  swagger,"  said  that  gentleman, 
disdainfully.  "  You  can't  believe  half  he 
says.  He's  been  trying  to  carry  all  be- 
fore him  with  brag  and  swagger,  but 
has  broken  down.  I'm  going  to  bring 
a  motion  before  the  hospital  to  have  these 
stories  examined  into,  and  get  him  dis- 
missed." Such  an  exciting  business  had, 
of  course,  the  usual  effect  of  a  war  or  a 
scandal,  of  forming  two  parties,  who  ranged 
themselves  on  the  Leader  and  Findlater 
sides  respectively.  And  Mr.  Ridley  was  al- 
most scurrilous  in  directing  public  opinion 
after  one  view.  He  would  soon  know  how 
to  put  down  that  sort  of  thing ;  a  scheming 
adventurer  of  this  kind  to  dare  to  offer  an 
affront  to  people  of  the  sort  the  Leaders 
were  !  If  his  disreputable  boon- companion 
Webber  dared  to  do  such  a  thing,  he  would 
walk  straight  up  the  aisle  and  pull  the 
,  fellow  from  his  pulpit. 

The  Leader  family  refused  to  believe  in 
the  possibility  of  the  Doctor's  carrying  his 
threat  into  execution.  The  only  person 
on  whose  information  they  could  rely,  Mr. 
Morrison,  had  gone  away  for  a  day  or 
two,  and  Mrs.  Leader  and  her  husband 
did  not  entertain  the  thought  a  moment, 
but  repaired  to  the  church  on  Sunday 
in  full  state,  and  with  all  their  train  of 
guests,  as  their  delight  was  to  do.  This 
scene — three  or  four  carriages  with  ser- 
vants proceeding  in  glorious  train,  draw- 
ing up  before  the  gaping  villagers — minis- 


tered to  Mrs.  Leader's  pride  more  than  any 
other  incident  of  her  state.  This  Sunday 
was  too  precious  to  be  lost;  as  before 
the  next  many  of  the  guests  would  have 
departed.  This  scene  was  certainly  al- 
most royal.  The  Countess  of  Seaman,  the 
Ladies  Mariner;  Lord  Hartup,  who  had 
arrived  the  night  before  ;  Honourable  Mr. 
Peto — such  a  distinguished  gathering — and 
even  what  brought  up  the  rear,  the  family 
omnibus  and  a  large  waggonette  crowded 
with  London  menials,  genteel  ladies'-maids, 
languid  valets,  and  two  superior  officers, 
housekeeper  and  steward,  sergeants,  as  it 
were,  of  the  party,  afforded  in  reality  a 
more  dazzling  proof  of  magnificence  than 
the  more  simple  appearance  of  the  persons 
of  honour  to  whom  they  ministered.  In 
the  church  there  was  as  great  a  flutter  as 
on  that  original  day  when  the  family 
made  their  first  glorious  appearance.  It 
was  crowded ;  even  backsliding  sluggard 
church-goers  had  all  mustered,  and  all  faces 
were  turned  with  a  profane  eagerness  to- 
wards the  august  pews. 

It  was  a  glorious  moment  for  Mrs. 
Leader,  as  she  sat  on  her  throne,  and 
looked  round  on  her  subjects.  Behind  her 
was  old  Dick  Lumley,  who  was  in  truth 
the  person  who  had  dissipated  her  alarms 
and  doubts.  "  God  bless  you,"  he  had  said ; 
"  this  is  merely  a  trick,  and  a  very  common 
one,  to  frighten  you.  The  man  wants  to 
be  bought  off —  he  and  his  girls ;  and 
though  it  is  a  shame  to  gratify  such  crea- 
tures, it  might  be  the  best  course  after  all." 
This  way  of  looking  at  it  quite  reassured 
Mrs.  Leader,  and  she  really  began  to  think 
that  she  might  later  tell  some  of  her  people 
to  go  with  a  cheque  and  arrange  the  matter 
as  suggested. 

But,  had  she  looked  narrowly  at  the  face 
of  the  Reverend  W.  Webber,  she  would 
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have  seen  such  signs  of  discomfort  and 
nervousness  as  would  have  given  her  some 
hint  of  what  was  coming.  With  all  his 
friendship  for  the  Findlaters,  this  gentle- 
man looked  to  his  own  prospects  from  the 
great  family,  and  was  urgent  with  Peter  not 
to  think  of  such  a  foolish  matter.  He 
thought  it  unfair  to  himself  personally ;  as, 
though  an  unwilling  instrument,  he  would 
be  associated  with  all  the  odium  of  the 
proceeding.  These  extravagant  convivial 
friendships  are  built  like  mud-cabins  with 
straw  or  rubbish,  such  as  "  My  dear  boy," 
"  Help  yourself,"  "  Take  it  with  a  heart 
and  a  half,"  and  the  like ;  which  are  about 
as  substantial  evidence  of  regard  as  the 
king's  coronation  robes  in  a  play  are  of 
royalty.  However,  he  was  obliged  to  go 
through  his  office. 

At  last  it  came  to  the  moment.  The 
Findlaters  Were  present,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Katey,  whom  the  Doctor's  sense  of 
decorum  kept  at  home.  The  Doctor  was 
in  full  tenue,  shaved  again  "like  a  bil- 
liard ball,"  and  sitting  up,  dignified  but 
defiant,  his  arms  folded,  and  looking  over 
at  his  enemies.  Not  much  praying,  it 
was  remarked,  was  done  on  that  day  of 
prayer. 

At  last  the  clergyman  addressed  himself 
to  his  duty,  and,  to  the  wonder  and  con- 
sternation of  all  present,  the  Reverend 
William  Webber  gave  out  the  official  form. 
A  pin  might  not  have  been  heard  to  drop,  a 
phenomenon  which,  even  under  conditions 
of  supernatural  stillness,  could  never  take 
place ;  but  certainly,  as  the  Doctor  would 
have  said,  you  could  have  heard  "  a  hair- 
pin jingling  on  the  flags." 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Webber  was  nervous  ; 
his  eye  shrank  from  that  of  the  awful  lady 
in  the  front  pew.  As  the  mystic  words  were 
uttered  faces  were  bent  forward ;  there  was 
a  flutter  and  a  rustle,  and  actually  an  audible 
murmur,  much  as  what  occurs  when  a 
popular  speaker  makes  a  point.  Was  there 
ever  such  a  painful  situation  for  a  noble 
family?  Old  Dick  Lumley  often  told 
the  story  at  the  many  dinners  he  attended 
officially  —  ("  The  queerest  and  most  dra- 
matic morning  service  I  ever  attended 
was  at  a  place  in  the  country,  where 
some  new  rich  people,  &c.,  and  a  scheming 
doctor,  but  terribly  clever,  had  the  banns 
actually  given  out  to  their  face;  the 
most  daring,  impudent  thing  you  ever 
heard.  I  declare  I  wished  myself  any- 
where.") A  really  strong-minded  person 
would  have  risen  and  left  the  church,  but 
Mr.  Leader  looked  at  his  wife  bewildered, 


and  she  glowed  and  raged  furiously,  but 
internally.  She  could  not  bring  herself  to 
take  such  a  step. 

But  the  mortification — the  omnibus  full 
of  servants,  the  waggonette  !  No  matter  ; 
she  would  take  prompt  action  ;  this  should 
determine  her ;  and  during  the  rest  of  the 
sacred  office  she  was  planning  some  despe- 
rate resolves. 

When  it  was  over,  the  whole  congrega- 
tion, with  that  absence  of  delicacy  which 
characterises  genteel  breeding,  drew  up  to 
look  at  her,  and  see  how  she  bore  it.  As 
they  came  out  they  had  to  pass  the  Doctor 
and  his  family,  th.e  former  radiant  with 
triumph,  an  inch  taller,  his  daughter  Polly 
on  his  arm.  It  was  told  long  afterwards 
how  he  had,  with  a  sort  of  mock  ceremo- 
nial, raised  his  hat  and  saluted  his  enemies. 
Then  they  got  into  their  carriages,  and 
drove  away  home. 

There  an  agitated  council  was  held,  or 
rather  Mrs.  Leader  called  in  old  Dick 
Lumley  to  aid  them.  She  had  a  vague  idea 
that  the  old  man  was  a  sort  of  Machiavel, 
and  the  case  seemed  so  desperate,  that  any 
aid  was  welcome. 

"  Outrageous  !  Scandalous  !"  said  he. 
"  I  never  heard  of  such  cool  impudence." 

"  But  what  are  we  to  do  ?"  she  asked. 
"  This  weak,  foolish  Cecil — they  have  him 
in  their  power." 

"Well.  I  told  you  what  I  thought. 
There  is  only  one  way  with  these  adven- 
turers— money.  Buy  'em.  It  is  only  a 
question  of  price.  Of  course  they  must  be 
approached  with  caution." 

"Ah,  yes,"  she  said;  "but  who  would 
go  to  them  ?  I  have  no  one.  Perhaps  you 
—oh,  if  you  would  only " 

Mr.  Lumley  was  a  little  taken  back  ;  but 
his  reputation  was  at  stake,  and  he  really 
believed  that  people  of  the  Doctor's  class 
were  always  open  to  the  logic  of  money. 
He  agreed  to  go,  getting,  of  course,  a  carte 
blanche  for  his  offers. 


CHAPTER  XII.   A  FKESH  KEPULSE. 

THE  Doctor  was  in  the  middle  of  his 
family,  exulting  over  the  success  of  his 
coup,  revelling  in  his  victory.  It  was  an 
exciting  morning,  indeed.  "  That  went 
home,"  he  was  saying;  "that  clinched  the 
business !  Now,  there  can  be  no  going 
back  on  any  side.  Every  one  must  go  on 
straight."  In  the  midst  of  these  paeans 
word  was  brought  up,  and  a  card  with  it, 
that  a  gentleman  was  below.  On  the 
card  was  inscribed"  Mr.  Richard  Lumley." 
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The  Doctor  put  his  mouth  into  whistling 
shape,  and  lifting  his  finger  by  way  of 
caution,  went  out  comically  on  his  toes. 

He  found  the  veteran,  with,  a  hearty  and 
sympathising  look  on  his  face,  and  a  roguish 
twinkle  in  his  eye. 

"  Ah,  Doctor  Findlater,  wonderful — 
wonderful!  Devilish  clever!"  he  said, 
shaking  his  head  slowly.  "  They  are  no 
match  for  you  up  at  Leadersfort.  Ah,  you 
should  have  been  at  the  Foreign  Office  !" 

The  Doctor  was  quite  too  shrewd  to  be 
caught  by  this  bird-lime. 

"Ah  now,  ye  think  so,  Mr.  Lumley,"  he 
said,  abstractedly,  going  to  the  grate,  and 
hammering  at  the  bar  with  the  poker. 
"  Wants  a  little  sawder  here ;  a  bit  of  soft 
stuff  will  do.  Must  get  the  man  in  Monday 
morning." 

There  was  a  curious  look  in  the  Doctor's 
eye,  which  quite  disconcerted  Mr.  Lumley. 

"  To  what  am  I  indebted  for  the  honour 
of  this  visit?"  continued  the  Doctor,  with 
great  stateliness.  "  Can  I  do  anything  for 
you,  sir  ?" 

"  Well,  you  know,  I  met  you  that  day  at 
luncheon,  and,  really,  you  are  so  pleasant ; 
and  I  have  heard " 

"  It  will  take  a  good  deal  of  sawder  that 
bar.  They'll  be  making  a  job  of  it,  Mr. 
Lumley.  Well,  I'm  proud  to  have  con- 
tributed, in  any  way,  to  your  happiness, 
sir." 

"  But,  seriously,  that  was  a  master  coup 
to-day,  and,  I  can  assure  you,  it  has  really 
disturbed  certain  parties  a  good  deal.  But, 
my  dear  sir,  we  must  look  at  the  thing 
practically.  Now,  Doctor  Findlater,  I  am 
a  man  of  the  world,  and  so  are  you — more 
so,  perhaps,  than  I  am — and,  as  I  have  said, 
that  stroke  of  yours  this  morning  is  what, 
I  frankly  confess,  I  would  not  have  thought 
of.  But  now  I  tell  you  what,  you  must  see 
how  things  are  up  yonder;  the  situation 
is  stretched,  as  the  French  say,  and  there 
are  many  reasons  why  it  should  not  con- 
tinue so." 

"  May  be  so,"  said  the  Doctor,  listening 
gravely  for  more.  "  May  be  so." 

"  May  be  so  !  Exactly.  Ah,  Doctor,  you 
have  finesse." 

"Whist!  Ah,  leave  all  that,"  said  the 
Doctor,  sharply.  "You've  been  good 
enough  to  say  that  in  other  shape.  Well, 
granting  the  stretching  ?" 

"  Exactly.  Well,  now,  couldn't — couldn't 
we  manage  some  juste  milieu,  some  arrange- 
ment ?  You  see  this  is  a  powerful  family ; 
they  will  not  give  in ;  they  will  strain 
heaven  and  earth  to  hinder  this.  What  I 


say — the  friend  of  both  sides — is,  accom- 
modation. A  clever  man  like  you,  Doctor, 
will  not  fight  a  outrance ;  but — accommo- 
date." 

"  I  see,"  said  the  Doctor,  as  if  convinced. 
"  And,  tell  me,  how  accommodate  ?" 

"  Why,  in  a  variety  of  ways.  See  here. 
Wouldn't  a  handsome  portion  down  for 
one  of  the  young  ladies — mind,  a  really 
handsome  one  —  and  I  have  reason  to 
believe  the  family  will  offer  anything  in 
reason — would  not  that  answer  all  ends  ? 
That  would  let  them  settle  Master  Cecil 
suitably  for  their  ambition,  though  he  will 
lose  as  pretty  a  girl  as  could  be  seen  in 
Belgravia.  And  Miss  Katey  would  marry 
some  warm  squire,  and  dazzle  us  all  at  the 
county  balls.  Now  don't  you  think  that 
would  be  a  sensible  way — save  all  con- 
fusion and  scrimmaging,  as  you  say  in 
Ireland?  I  believe,"  he  added,  myste- 
riously, "  they  would  go  as  far  as  eight 
or  ten  thousand.  I  declare — yes.  Come, 
isn't  that  a  good  plan  ?" 

The  Doctor  waited  until  he  had  com- 
pletely finished  this  speech,  then  said: 
"  Oh,  ho  !  Mr.  Chargy  d' Affaires  !  Sent 
to  buy  us  off!  Eh?" 

The  other  coloured  and  said,  hastily : 
"  No,  no.  Nothing  of  the  kind." 

"  Oh,  but  yes,  yes  !  A  great  deal  of  the 
kind.  Buy  us  off;  bribe  us  off!  Oh,  they 
must  be  run  very  close  indeed  when  they 
send  you  on  such  an  errand.  Ah,  my  dear 
sir,  what  do  you  take  me  for  ?  You  com- 
plimented yourself  on  being  a  man  of  the 
world.  But  I  think  you  made  a  slip  here. 
If  they  were  offering  so  much  they  must  be 
in  a  bad  way.  Don't  you  see  that,  sir  ?" 

Mr.  Lumley  coloured.  "You  take  this 
in  a  very  different  way  from  what  I  was  led 
to  expect.  It's  not  my  way  to  offer  to  buy 
or  bribe  people." 

"  Then  you  disavow  your  employers  ?" 
said  the  Doctor,  with  an  indescribable 
sneer ;  "  and  of  course  to-morrow,  when 
I've  told  the  whole  parish  of  the  visit 
that's  been  paid  me,  and  its  failure,  they'll 
be  disavowing  you." 

Old  Dick  Lumley  actually  trembled,  or 
"turned  blue,"  with  rage.  "I  see  I  was 
wrong  in  my  opinion  of  you." 

"  I'm  sure  you  were,"  said  the  Doctor. 
"  You  may  put  that  to  some  other  mistakes 
you've  made  in  your  life." 

"  And  as  to  my  coming  to  offer  you 
money,  if  you  attempt  to  state  such  a 
thing " 

"  I'll  be  stating  what's  not  true.  Eh  ? 
Do  you  venture  to  finish  your  sentence  ? 
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Do  it,  and  you'll  put  things  on  an  intelli- 
gible footing  at  once.  Come,  sir,  thank 
your  grey  hairs,  and  tottering  limbs,  and 
general  disrepair,  that  I  don't  resent  the 
most  insulting  offer  ever  made  to  a  gentle- 
men. Go  back  to  your  friends  and  tell  'em 
they  have  failed.  I  despise  'em  and  their 
lucre.  I  don't  traffic  in  my  children  like 
the  Chinese  and  other  barbarous  nations. 
And  by  all  the  chief  justices  in  Christen- 
dom, there'll  not  be  a  man,  woman,  or 
child  in  the  place  that  won't  know  of  the 
disgraceful  offer  you've  brought  me  !  There, 
now !  The  audience  is  over." 

Mr.  Lumley  was  almost  stunned  by  this 
reception,  and  lost  all  his  readiness  of 
reply.  In  the  whole  course  of  his  life  he 
had  never  met  such  an  incident.  He  was 
enraged  with  himself  for  having  got  into 
such  a  ridiculous  position,  being  thus 
literally  turned  out,  as  the  Doctor  said, 
"with  a  bit  of  entomology  in  his  ear." 
Then  he  had  to  report  his  interview 
at  Leadersfort,  which  he  did  in  a  sort  of 
general  shrugging  way.  "  Hopeless.  Could 
make  nothing  of  the  fellow.  Got  him 
into  a  corner,  then  he  broke  away."  And 
at  dinner  he  described  him  as  "  a  low-bred, 
scheming  scoundrel,  one  of  those  glib,  hum- 
bugging, blarneying  fellows,  that  ought  to 
be  taken  up  and  put  in  the  stocks,  if  there 
were  such  things.  Oh,  have  nothing  to  do 
with  him,  my  dear  madam.  He  is  not  fit  for 
you  to  deal  with." 

"  But  I  thought,"  said  Mrs.  Leader,  in 
her  dazed  way,  "I  thought  you  were 
to " 

"  Oh,  I  declare  I  have  had  enough  of 
such  errands,"  said  the  old  gentleman.  "  I 
wouldn't  soil  my  fingers  with  such  a  crea- 
ture. I  am  sorry  I  went  near  him." 

At  this  failure  Mrs.  Leader  became 
almost  panic-stricken.  With  this  deadly 
and  dangerous  Doctor  everybody  seemed 
destined  to  fail.  It  seemed  as  though  a 
net  were  wrapping  round  them  all ;  and  in 
almost  despair  she  wrote  off  to  her  trusty 
brother,  begging  of  him  to  return  at  once. 

Meanwhile  the  time  passed  by.  A  second 
Sunday  came  round,  when,  to  the  delight  of 
the  crowd,  the  same  entertainment  at 
church  was  repeated.  But  now  the  party 
at  Leadersfort  had  broken  up  ;  most  of  the 
guests  had  departed.  Lady  Seaman  and 
her  daughters ;  the  offended  general,  with 
his  insulted  Mysikins,  were  all  gone ;  and 
scarcely  any  one  was  left  at  Leadersfort. 
It  seemed  hopeless.  The  most  satisfactory 
and  damning  proofs  had  been  discovered 
by  Mr.  Hickey  and  others  as  to  the 


Doctor's  antecedents  ;  but  it  was  felt  to  be 
an.  idle  and  foolish  business  to  think  of 
branding  him  with  these.  The  man  had 
no  feeling  or  sensitiveness.  Mr.  Leader, 
indeed,  timorously  counselled  compromise 
or  submission. 

"  Really  I  think  my  voice  might  be  heard ; 
the  girl  is  very  interesting,  and  it  might 
do  Cecil  all  the  good  in  the  world  to  settle 
him  down.  I  really  think  I  might  have  a 
vote  in  the  matter."  The  Doctor's  speeches 
had,  indeed,  recurred  to  him  very  often. 
But  Mrs.  Leader  put  him  aside  contemptu- 
ously with  a  "  Don't  talk  folly  !" 

Yet  but  for  this  sheer  incapacity  in  con- 
ducting the  battle,  any  really  clever  woman 
of  the  world  must  have  succeeded  in  rout- 
ing the  Findlaters.  She  would  have  found 
her  best  ally  in  an  unexpected  quarter.  A 
curious  change  had  been  noticed  coming 
over  the  hero,  Cecil ;  he  was  growing  more 
sulky,  morose,  and  pettish  every  hour.  He 
seemed  to  submit  to  his  fate  Avith  a  sort  of 
dogged  despair,  and  had  sharply  said  to 
the  Doctor,  that,  "  Hang  it !  it  was  very 
hard  that  he  couldn't  be  left  for  the  short 
spell  of  liberty  that  remained  to  him." 
And  the  Doctor,  soothing  him,  wisely  com- 
plied, wishing  to  keep  him  from  much  con- 
tact with  Katey  in  such  a  temper.  It  was 
whispered,  too,  that  he  shut  himself  up  a 
good  deal ;  and  Colonel  Bouchier  hinted 
to  his  friend  Fin,  that  he  was  afraid 
"  That  the  lad  was — you  know —  '  the 
colonel  lifting  his  finger  and  thumb  to  his 
mouth  significantly. 

"  Most  natural,"  the  Doctor  said.  He'd 
do  it  himself  under  such  an  unnatural  per- 
secution. But,  never  mind,  Katey  would 
break  him  of  that.  The  finest  thing  that 
ever  happened  to  him  was  getting  Katey. 

To  that  young  lady,  now  within  a  few 
days  of  her  marriage,  we  may  turn  for  a  few 
moments.  Latterly  she  seemed  to  be  living 
in  a  dream.  The  watchful  Doctor  scarcely 
allowed  her  a  moment  to  think ;  he  was 
always  with  her,  pouring  out  his  jests,  his 
anticipations,  his  gratitude  to  his  sweet 
Katey  for  saving  the  family.  He  could 
not  have  "  carried  it  on"  six  months 
longer.  His  heart  was  weary — his  muscles 
broken  with  the  strain.  She'd  have  seen 
poor  Peter  led  off  to  jail,  as  sure  as  the 
chancellor  comes  down  to  sit  on  the  wool- 
sack. What  a  noble  prospect,  too,  was 
before  her  !  That  poor  Cecil ! — she'd  make 
a  man  of  him,  teach  him  how  to  live,  and, 
maybe,  do  something  for  little  Polly  and 
poor  old  Peter. 

"  After  all,  I  wouldn't  like  to  die  in  a 
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workhouse,  Katey  sweet;  and  now  that 
they've  started  them  old  hobgoblins,  and 
hunted  up  the  few  sacks  of  wild  oats  I 
sowed  when  I  was  young  and  foolish,  why 
they  may  all  get  too  many  for  me  at  last, 
and  put  me  to  the  wall." 

Such  disquisitions  only  confirmed  Katey 
in  her  chivalrous  purpose,  and  the  flutter 
and  all  but  delirium  of  nuptial  preparation 
—the  dresses  coming  home,  the  fitting  on 
of  the  wreath,  a  grand  and  exciting  solem- 
nity, helped  even  more. 


CUBAN  THEATRICALS. 

A  CALL  for  seven  A.M.  would  hardly  meet 
with  a  punctual  response  were  such  an  an- 
nouncement posted  behind  the  stage-door 
of  a  London  theatre ;  but  in  Cuba  the  more 
important  business  of  the  day  is  transacted 
during  the  cool  hours  of  the  morning,  and 
it  does  not  surprise  Roscius  of  the  West 
Indies  when  he  finds  himself  summoned  to 
a  theatrical  rehearsal  some  three  or  four 
hours  before  breakfast.  After  that  meal 
Roscius  makes  up  for  lost  sleeping-time, 
by  taking  a  long  siesta  till  the  hour  of 
dinner. 

During  rehearsal  in  the  theatre  I  am  de- 
scribing, the  doors  are  open  to  the  public, 
and,  there  being  nothing  to  pay  for  admis- 
sion, the  stalls  and  private  boxes  are  always 
well  filled  by  a  not  very  select  audience. 
Gentlemen  of  colour  are  not  inadmissible 
on  these  occasions ;  hats  may  be  worn  at 
pleasure,  and  smoking  is  so  far  from  being 
strictly  prohibited,  that  manager  and  actors 
themselves  set  the  example.  I  am  tempted 
to  stroll  into  the  theatre  during  rehearsal 
because  it  is  a  refreshing  lounge  after  toil- 
ing up  the  stony,  hilly  Cuban  streets,  and 
because  I  may  gather  a  new  fact  or  two 
connected  with  life  behind  the  Cuban  cur- 
tain from  my  friend  Tunicu,  who  is  a  great 
authority  in  matters  theatrical.  Tunicu 
resides  permanently  in  the  building  itself, 
and  is  paid  for  taking  care  of  it  by 
night  and  by  day.  He  is,  besides,  scene- 
painter,  property-man,  costumier,  and  a 
good  mimic,  often  obliging  the  manager  by 
imitating  the  bark  of  a  dog,  the  crow  of 
a  cock,  or  the  bray  of  a  donkey  behind  the 
wings.  At  the  end  of  the  season  he  is 
allowed  half  a  benefit,  on  which  occasion 
only  he  delights  his  numerous  patrons  by 
enacting  the  fore-paws  in  a  dancing  donkey 
to  the  tune  of  the  Zapateo,  a  popular  negro 
double  -  shuffle.  In  carnival  time  Tunicu 
lets  out  dominoes  and  masks  of  his  own 


manufacture,  or  faded  theatrical  costumes 
and  properties  ;  and  whenever  the  captain- 
general  honours  the  town  with  his  august 
presence,  it  devolves  upon  my  friend  to 
superintend  the  decorations  of  the  houses 
and  those  of  the  theatre,  where  a  grand 
ball  to  celebrate  the  event  is  held. 

The  curtain  being  raised  for  rehearsal, 
discloses  the  whole  strength  of  a  very  fair 
company  of  Spanish  actors.  None  of  them 
bear  the  conventional  air  of  strolling 
players ;  the  men  are  moustached,  and 
fashionably  attired,  and  the  women,  from 
leading  lady  to  insignificant  super,  are 
elegantly  dressed.  Apropos  of  supers, 
Tunicu  assures  me  it  is  no  easy  matter  to 
secure  the  invaluable  services  of  a  genuine 
white  for  these  purposes.  A  white  lady  is 
not  to  be  had  for  love  or  money  ;  and  when 
fairies  are  required  for  a  burlesque,  the 
children  of  respectable  families  are  some- 
times prevailed  upon  to  appear.  Male 
supers  are  not  so  scarce ;  Spanish  soldiers 
may  occasionally  be  hired ;  and  when  these 
are  otherwise  engaged,  a  dozen  stage-struck 
youths  of  good  family  volunteer  their  ser- 
vices as  chorus,  crowd,  or  army.  The  im- 
portant roles  of  quadruped  and  agitated 
water  are  filled  by  negroes,  who,  in  Cuba, 
are,  of  course,  plentiful  as  blackberries ; 
but  when  a  real  black  face  is  required  to 
figure  in  t»he  performance,  it  is  represented 
by  a  painted  mulatto,  for  Spanish  law  in 
Cuba  is  severe,  and  prohibits  the  genuine 
article  from  appearing  on  the  stage.  The 
theatre  opens  four  times  a  week,  including 
Sunday,  and  the  entertainment  is  varied 
every  night.  To-day  the  company  rehearse 
a  local  drama,  a  zarzuela,  and  a  farce  called 
Un  Cuarto  con  dos  Camas,  being  a  Spanish 
version  of  Morton's  Double-bedded  Room. 
A  famous  actor  from  Spain  is  the  star  of 
the  present  season.  At  rehearsal  he  is  a 
fallen  star,  being  extremely  old  and  shaky, 
but  at  night  his  make-up  is  wonderful,  and 
he  draws  large  audiences,  who  witness  his 
great  scene  of  a  detected  thief  in  convulsions. 
The  prompter  is  seated  under  a  cupola  in 
the  centre  of  the  stage  near  the  footlights, 
as  at  the  opera,  and  his  duties  are  arduous. 
It  devolves  upon  him  to  read  over  the  part 
of  each  performer  in  a  suppressed  tone, 
and  to  direct  their  manner  of  exit  and  their 
position  on  the  stage.  He  is  unseen  by 
the  audience,  but  often  heard  by  them,  for 
the  actors  have  only  a  faint  notion  of  their 
parts,  and  cannot  repeat  a  line  at  night 
without  having  it  first  hissed  at  them  by 
their  friend  at  the  .footlights. 

Tunicu  has  much  to  say  upon  the  sub- 
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ject  of  censorship  of  plays  in  Cuba.  A 
play,  he  tells  me,  cannot  be  acted  before  it 
has  been  first  submitted  to  the  censor,  who, 
empowered  by  government,  is  at  liberty 
to  place  his  red  mark  of  disapproval  over 
any  word,  line,  or  passage  which  he  may 
deem  offensive  to  Spanish  morality  or  to 
Spanish  politics.  There  is  no  rule  at- 
tached to  this  dramatic  censorship,  and 
each  censor  in  every  town  throughout  the 
island  has  his  own  way  of  passing  judg- 
ment; thus,  what  would  suit  the  politics 
and  morality  of  Havana,  might  be  con- 
sidered treasonable  and  profane  at  Santiago. 
A  capital  comedy  is  often  so  mutilated  by 
the  Cuban  censor  as  to  be  rendered  drama- 
tically unfit  for  representation. 

All  Cuban  buildings  are  constructed 
with  a  provident  eye  to  earthquake  and 
tropical  heat,  and  the  theatre  is  no  excep- 
tion to  the  rule.  The  means  of  egress 
are  speedy  and  facile,  so  that  in  case  of 
emergency  the  audience  may,  comparatively 
speaking,  step  from  their  places  into  the 
street.  On  every  side  are  huge  open  win- 
dows and  doors,  by  means  of  which  perfect 
ventilation  is  insured.  Fire  is  also  carefully 
provided  against,  and  there  is  always  a  small 
regiment  of  black  bomberos,  or  firemen, 
stationed  in  readiness  within  the  theatre. 
There  are  two  tiers  of  private  boxes  and  a 
gallery.  The  first  tier  is  but  slightly  ele- 
vated from  the  pit,  enabling  the  occupants 
to  converse,  as  is  the  fashion,  with  friends 
in  the  stalls.  Both  tiers  have  the  appear- 
ance of  an  ordinary  dress  circle,  with  a  low 
partition  to  distinguish  one  box  from  an- 
other. There  are  wide  lobbies  at  the  back, 
and  an  ornamental  iron  grating  in  front. 
Like  most  houses  in  Cuba,  the  theatre  is 
without  drapery,  the  stall-seats  and  box- 
chairs,  which  are  cane-bottomed,  not  ex- 
cepted.  The  interior  of  a  Cuban  theatre 
is  barren  as  a  bull-ring. 

Despite  my  intimacy  with  Tunicu,  I 
pay  my  money  at  the  doors  before  I  enter 
the  theatre  at  night  like  everybody  else ; 
for  in  this  proud  country  it  is  considered 
humiliating  in  a  respectable  person  to  beg 
an  order  or  a  pass.  I  accordingly  pur- 
chase two  separate  tickets ;  one  for  my 
admission  into  the  theatre,  and  one  for 
my  seat  in  it ;  otherwise,  I  should  have 
to  stand  like  the  indigent  few  at  the  back 
of  the  boxes.  Tunicu  accompanies  me 
for  this  occasion  only,  and  gives  me  the 
names  and  occupation  of  most  of  the  audi- 
ence, whom  he  seems  to  know  personally. 
For  the  matter  of  that,  everybody  in  a 
Cuban  theatre  is  on  intimate  terms  with 


everybody,  and  there  is  much  conversation 
between  the  occupants  of  the  boxes,  who 
are,  with  few  exceptions,  ladies,  and  those 
of  the  pit,  who  are  exclusively  gentlemen. 
The  senoritas,  in  low-necked  muslin  dresses, 
with  a  wealth  of  genuine  hair,  and  with 
their  inevitable  fans,  form  a  pleasing  frame 
of  fair  humanity  around  the  picture  of 
dark  coats  and  white  drill  trousers  in  the 
pit.  Their  hands  are  gloveless,  and  their 
diminutive  fingers  are  loaded  with  rings  of 
great  value :  for  Cuban  ladies  are  fond  of 
jewellery,  and  make  a  great  display  of  it 
upon  all  public  occasions.  Some  of  the 
senoras  have  brought  slave  attendants, 
who  crouch  in  waiting  on  the  ground  be- 
hind them.  Tunicu  points  me  out  the 
doctor's  box,  and  when  that  eminent  gentle- 
man appears  late  in  the  evening,  I  recog- 
nise him  as  the  man  who  saved  me  from 
the  fatal  vomito,  or  yellow  fever.  The 
doctor,  I  learn,  is  strong  on  that  disorder, 
but  weak  on  the  subject  of  earth  quake,, 
against  which  no  West  Indian  physician 
has  succeeded  in  finding  a  remedy.  His 
box  is  nearest  the  principal  entrance  door, 
for  he  is  nervous  about  earthquake,  and  is 
ever  on  the  alert  when  he  visits  a  theatre. 
Tunicu  informs  me  that  an  earthquake  in 
a  theatre  is  worse  than  a  fire,  and  gives 
me  the  interesting  particulars  of  such  a 
catastrophe  as  it  happened  in  the  doctor's 
own  experience.  It  was  a  slight  affair,  he 
says,  a  mere  "  temblorcito,"  as  he  calls  it  j 
one  wall  was  seen  to  crack  from  top  to 
bottom,  some  plaster  from  an  opposite  wall 
peeled  off,  a  globe  from  one  of  the  gas 
lamps  fell  among  the  audience,  and  that 
was  all ;  but  the  panic  was  terrible  for  all 
that,  and  many  were  crushed  to  death  in 
their  attempt  to  escape. 

The  stout  gentleman  who  occupies  that 
big  box  all  to  himself  in  the  centre  of  the 
theatre,  is  his  excellency  the  president.  ISTo 
Spanish  entertainment  is  complete  without 
its  president.  The  curtain  may  not  rise 
till  his  excellency  has  taken  his  seat ;  the 
actors  may  not  respond  to  a  call  or  an  en- 
core if  the  president  is  not  agreeable,  and 
does  not  flutter  the  big  play-bill  before  him 
in  token  of  his  acquiescence.  The  box  to 
the  right  is  the  lawful  property  of  the 
censor,  who,  like  most  Spanish  authorities 
in  Cuba,  rarely  pays  for  his  pleasure.  He 
is  extremely  affable  and  condescending  with 
everybody  before  the  curtain,  though  so 
stern  and  unyielding  behind  the  scenes. 
His  daughters,  charming  young  ladies,  are 
with  him,  and  flirt  freely  with  the  nume- 
rous Polios,  as  the  youth  of  Cuba  are  called, 
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who  come  to  pay  their  homage.  That  stall 
in  the  centre  of  the  pit  is  occupied  by  the 
editor  of  the  Diario,  a  Cuban  daily  paper, 
whose  politics  and  local  information  are 
strongly  diluted  by  censorial  ink,  and  which 
is,  therefore,  unintelligible  and  devoid  of 
interest.  The  editor  of  the  Diario  is  ex- 
tremely lenient  in  his  reports  of  theatrical 
entertainments,  and  on  him  the  manager, 
at  least,  may  always  rely.  His  contempo- 
rary and  rival,  the  editor  of  the  Redactor, 
government  organ,  is  seated  in  a  stall  near 
his  excellency  the  governor-general,  who  is 
enthroned  in  a  wide  stage  -  box,  and  is 
dressed  in  full  uniform,  covered  with 
orders.  His  excellency  is  accompanied  by 
an  aide-de-camp  and  half  a  dozen  bronze- 
faced,  heavily-moustached  officers,  all  of 
whom  are  more  or  less  laden  with  orders, 
crosses,  and  other  military  decorations.  In 
the  bend  of  the  theatre  are  the  boxes  of  the 
English  and  American  consuls.  But  what 
are  those  mysterious  enclosures  with  trellis- 
work  before  them  on  either  side  of  the 
proscenium?  Those  are  special  private 
boxes  for  the  use  of  persons  or  families  who 
are  still  in  a  state  of  half-mourning,  and 
may  not  yet  expose  themselves  to  public 
scrutiny.  But  these  boxes  are  not  always 
occupied  by  mourners,  whispers  Tunicu,  in 
great  confidence.  There  are  a  certain  class, 
he  tells  me,  who  wear  a  kind  of  half- 
mourning,  which  never  becomes  out  of 
fashion  ;  these  are  the  half-castes  or  quad- 
roons, who  dare  not  be  seen  in  public  with 
acknowledged  white  people.  The  gallery 
is  as  usual  devoted  to  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
persons  of  slender  means ;  and  in  the  ex- 
treme background  are  a  few  benches  set 
apart  for  the  exclusive  accommodation  of 
mulatto  girls  and  negroes  of  both  sexes, 
most  of  whom  are  elegantly  attired,  for 
coloured  people  are  scrupulous  in  their  dress 
on  all  public  occasions. 

After  the  overture — a  medley  of  Cuban 
dance  music  and  Spanish  fandango,  played 
upon  ordinary  instruments  by  black  musi- 
cians— a  big  bell,  to  summon  all  stragglers 
to  their  places,  is  heard,  the  curtain  is 
raised,  and  the  performance  begins.  There 
is  nothing  peculiar  in  a  Cuban  drama  ex- 
cept that  no  allusion  to  political  matters 
is  made,  and  that  the  profane  and  immoral 
are  somewhat  freely  indulged  in.  The 
comic  players  perplex  the  prompter  with 
inordinate  gagging,  and  delight  in  per- 
sonalities with  occupants  of  the  orchestra 
and  pit.  There  is  much  applause  when 
the  comic  man  shuffles  through  the  cha- 
ringa— -a  popular  negro  dance,  difficult  of 


performance,  and  shouts  of  laughter  are 
produced  in  the  scene  between  a  Yankee, 
who  speaks  very  broken  Spanish,  and  a 
lady  who  speaks  Spanish  with  the  approved 
Cuban  accent.  It  is  an  enthusiastic  and 
excitable  audience. 

The  entirely  new  drama  is  a  complete 
success,  owing  to  the  realistic  performance 
of  the  famous  star  from  old  Spain.  That 
gentleman  is  on  the  point  of  breaking  a 
blood-vessel  in  his  effort  to  impersonate  the 
convulsive  thief;  but  he  is  saved  by  the 
doctor  in  the  private  box,  who  is  suddenly 
summoned  to  the  actor's  dressing-room. 
This  interesting  incident  makes  a  deep  im- 
pression upon  the  sympathising  public,  and 
greatly  increases  the  interest  of  the  drama. 
Then  the  curtain  is  lowered  amidst  rap- 
turous applause,  and  calls  for  the  infirm 
player,  who  is  presently  led  on  the  stage, 
supported  by  one  of  the  company  and  by 
the  doctor.  In  the  following  act  the  star 
astonishes  his  audience  by  a  vivid  repre- 
sentation of  a  detected  thief  gone  mad,  and 
his  private  convulsions  being  still  fresh  in 
their  memories,  many  are  seen  to  direct 
their  gaze  towards  the  doctor's  box,  in  doubt 
whether  that  gentleman  will  be  required 
to  administer  also  to  a  mind  diseased. 
But  all  conjecture  on  this  point  is  presently 
set  at  rest  by  the  acting  madman  himself, 
who  is  duly  restored  to  his  histrionic  senses 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  play. 

An  interval  of  from  twenty  to  thirty 
minutes  elapses  between  each  act,  during 
which  the  whole  audience  rise  from  their 
places  and  promenade  around  and  about 
the  theatre.  The  ladies  betake  them- 
selves to  the  lobbies  to  flirt,  fan,  and  re- 
fresh themselves  with  ice  sorbetes.  The 
gentlemen  from  the  pit  are  everywhere. 
Some  are  conferring  with  friends  in  the 
grilles,  or  mourning-boxes  ;  some  are  smok- 
ing cigarettes  in  spacious  saloons  provided 
for  smokers ;  others  are  in  the  street  drink- 
ing orchata  or  bul,  a  compound  of  English 
beer,  with  iced  water  and  syrup.  The 
stage  itself  is,  however,  their  favourite  re- 
sort. Open  doors  give  access  to  that  mys- 
terious ground  from  the  front  of  the  theatre, 
and  the  pit  public  is  thus  enabled  to  wander 
into  every  nook  and  corner,  from  the  traps 
below  to  the  flies  above.  The  players  do 
not  shun  their  visitors,  but  rather  court 
their  society,  for  a  friend  in  front  is  con- 
sidered a  desirable  acquisition,  and  half- 
way towards  a  reputation  as  "  favourite  ;"  to 
say  nothing  of  benefit  nights  at  the  end  of  a 
season.  A  small  crowd  of  Polios  waylay 
the  first  lady  as  she  leaves  her  dressing- 
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room.  As  many  as  conveniently  can  enter 
the  leading  actor's  room  to  congratulate  him 
on  his  success  and  his  speedy  recovery  from 
the  sensational  scene.  Another  party  of 
Polios  chokes  the  narrow  passage  leading  to 
the  premier  danseuse's  boudoir,  and  great 
is  their  joy  when  they  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  gauze  goddess  as  she  flutters  hur- 
riedly past  on  her  way  to  the  green-roorn. 
The  stage  is  thronged  with  these  walk- 
ing gentlemen,  who  require  no  rehearsal 
or  prompter,  and  whose  most  attractive 
performance  consists  in  unbounded  ciga- 
rette smoking,  and  in  getting  in  every- 
body's way.  It  is  a  miracle  how,  in  the 
midst  of  this  dire  confusion,  carpenters, 
scene-shifters,  and  managers  contrive  to 
set  the  stage  for  another  act ;  and  what 
a  scene  would  be  disclosed  if  the  drop 
were  to  rise  prematurely  !  Presently  a 
voice  is  heard  to  cry,  "  Fuera  !"  this  being 
Spanish  for  "  clear  the  stage ;"  the  big  bell 
tolls,  and  the  audience  in  due  course  re- 
turn to  their  places  in  front.  The  curtain 
having  been  drawn  up  after  the  drama,  a 
man  comes  round,  like  a  ticket-collector  on 
a  railway,  to  demand  the  cards  of  reserved 
seats  from  their  holders,  and  to  distribute 
programmes  for  to-morrow's  performances. 
Everybody  is  in  turn  disturbed  and  annoyed, 
for  at  that  moment  the  low  comedy  man  is 
singing  a  comic  parody,  in  a  farce  called 
the  Sexton  and  the  Widow. 

But  there  is  a  graver  interruption  than 
that  caused  by  the  ticket- collector.  An  in- 
terruption which  affects  actors  as  well  as 
audience,  rendering  everybody  within  the 
theatre  walls  motionless  and  speechless. 
Some  ladies  are  seen  to  cross  themselves 
devoutly,  and  are  heard  to  utter  ejacula- 
tions about  Misericordia  and  Maria  San- 
tisima.  Every  door  in  the  theatre  is 
thrown  wide  open,  and  the  servants  of 
the  establishment  stand  before  them  with 
lighted  candles.  What  is  amiss  ?  I  look 
for  Tunicu,  but  he  has  disappeared.  Fire  ? 
The  black  bombero  firemen  are  in  their  ac- 
customed places,  and  exhibit  no  sign  that 
such  a  catastrophe  has  occurred.  Rebel- 
lious outbreak  of  runaway  niggers  ?  I 
glance  at  the  military-box,  and  find  the  oc- 
cupants peacefully  inclined.  Earthquake  ? 
I  look  towards  the  doctor's  box,  and  observe 
that  nervous  gentleman  perfectly  tranquil 
and  unmoved.  Hark !«.  a  tinkling  bell  is 
ringing  somewhere  outside  the  theatre. 
From  my  position  in  the  stalls  I  can  see 
into  the  open  street  beyond,  and  anon  I 
descry  a  procession  of  church  dignitaries 
in  full  canonicals,  the  first  of  whom  bears  the 


tinkling  bell,  while  the  rest  carry  long  wax 
candles,  the  Host,  and  the  sacred  umbrella. 
Their  mission  at  this  hour  of  the  evening 
is  that  of  administering  the  holy  sacrament 
to  a  dying  man,  and  as  they  pass  along 
the  streets,  it  behoves  all  occupants  of 
houses  within  the  route  devoutly  to  acknow- 
ledge the  procession  as  it  passes.  The 
audience  and  actors  accordingly  kneel  and 
cross  themselves  while  the  holy  function- 
aries and  their  sacrament  are  in  view.  One 
of  the  ecclesiastical  party  enters  the  theatre 
and  glances  hurriedly  within  to  see  that  all 
are  in  the  appi*oved  attitude.  I  am  thank- 
ful to  find  myself  doing  as  the  good  Catho- 
lics are  doing,  for  I  know  that  our  visitor 
has  no  respect  of  persons  or  creeds,  and 
would  call  me  to  order  without  the  least 
hesitation  were  I  inclined  to  rebel.  When 
the  religious  funcion  in  the  street  (all  pub- 
lic shows,  from  a  bull-fight  to  high  mass, 
are  called  funcions  in  the  Spanish  language) 
is  out  of  sight  and  hearing,  the  candles  at 
the  door  are  extinguished,  the  spectators 
resume  their  seats,  and  the  farce  funcion  on 
the  stage  proceeds. 


TOYS,  PAST  AND  PRESENT, 

LOUNGING,  the  other  day,  through  one  of 
the  great  thoroughfares  at  the  West-end,  I 
found  myself  in  front  of  a  shop  with  a, 
displayed  stock  so  large,  so  gay,  and  so 
various,  that  it  arrested  the  attention  of 
children  and  adults  alike,  and  perhaps  ex- 
cited in  the  latter  a  regret  that  the  time 
had  gone  by  when  they  could  glory  in  the 
possession  of  such  amusing  treasures. 
Hoffmann,  in  one  of  his  wildest  novels,  tells 
us  of  a  gentleman  of  thirty-six  years  of  age, 
who  always  kept  his  birthday  or  his  Christ- 
mas (I  forget  which)  by  having  a  vast 
number  of  new  toys  purchased  and  spread 
on  a  table  for  his  pastime.  The  toys  were 
bought  by  his  housekeeper,  of  course  with 
his  own  money,  but,  that  the  delusion  of  a 
returning  childhood  might  be  maintained, 
they  were  not  shown  to  him  till  they  had 
all  been  properly  arranged,  and  the  house- 
keeper had  called  out,  "  Come  in,  my  little 
Peregrine."  There  might  have  been  a 
Peregrine,  or  a  Peregrine's  agent,  in  the 
crowd  that  stood  in  admiration  before  that 
shop  in  Blank-street. 

Certainly,  the  spectacle  was  gorgeous. 
There  were  long  boxes  fitted  with  materials 
for  constructing  every  possible  combination 
of  man  and  beast,  that  could  be  made  to 
wear  a  gay  aspect.  There  was  an  elabo- 
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rate  forfc,  attacked  and  defended  by  gay 
soldiers,  whose  gaiety  extended  even  to 
the  wounded  and  to  the  dead.  There  was 
a  gay  tournament,  and  a  gay  bull-fight, 
and  a  gay  Swiss  farm,  and  a  gay  zoological 
garden,  and  there  were  many  gay  shops. 
There  were  sumptuous  drawing-rooms,  un- 
furnished, or  stocked  with  exquisite  furni- 
ture. There  were  tea-sets  and  dinner-sets 
so  large,  that  they  could  scarcely  be  called 
toys  at  all.  There  were  dolls  of  all  sizes, 
who  could  do  everything  but  improvise  a 
speech.  There  were  models  of  ships,  and 
locomotives  that  could  be  really  worked  by 
steam,  and  there  were  cats,  mice,  and  car- 
riages that  ran  about  with  clockwork.  In 
short,  what  was  there  not  ? 

The  reader  probably  thinks  that  by  this 
question  I  merely  mean  to  affirm,  in  an  in- 
terrogating form,  that  my  shop  contained 
everything ;  everything,  that  is  to  say,  in 
the  toy  line.  And,  certainly,  when  I  put  the 
question  to  myself,  I  expected  an  answer 
to  that  effect.  But  when  I  fell  a- thinking, 
I  perceived  that  there  were  very  many  toys 
which  were  not  to  be  found  in  that  glitter- 
ing window. 

Hoffmann's  Peregrine  doubtless  amused 
himself  when  a  man  with  toys  of  a  kind  that 
had  been  the  delight  of  his  childhood.  But 
beyond  the  mere  fact  that  they  were  toys, 
there  was  nothing  in  the  objects  before  me 
to  recal  even  the  days  of  youth.  My 
hair  must  have  been  grey  when  most  of 
them  were  invented.  If  I  wanted  to  cele- 
brate my  birthday  in  juvenile  fashion,  and 
recal  the  birthdays  of  many,  many  years 
ago,  I  should  buy 

Buy  what,  and  where  buy  it  ?  What 
were  the  toys  known  to  children  some  forty 
years  ago  ?  I  was  obliged  to  rub  my 
memory  to  bring  them  once  more  before 
my  mind's  eye,  and  when  I  asked  myself 
where  I  should  buy  them,  I  found  that  I 
did  not  know.  The  quantity  of  toys  that 
have  passed  away  from  the  consciousness  of 
the  juvenile  world  is  amazing.  No  doubt 
the  articles  exist  somewhere,  and  may  be 
purchased  somewhere,  but  they  are  clearly 
out  of  society,  and  are  in  no  better  predica- 
ment than  those  unfortunate  people  who 
finish  a  disastrous  career  by  hiding  some- 
where on  the  Continent. 

I  do  not  speak  of  those  implements  of 
youthful  sport  which  demand  a  certain  de- 
gree of  bodily  exertion,  such  as  hoops, 
peg-tops,  balls,  battledores,  &c.  These 
belong  to  the  utilities  of  boyhood,  and  are 
as  independent  of  fashion  as  the  ordinary 
implements  of  agriculture.  I  speak  of  toys 


which  are  to  be  leisurely  played  with,  arid 
which  may  distinctively  be  termed  play- 
things. The  rocking-horse  and  the  doll 
are  not  of  one  age  but  for  all  time,  because 
they  typify  the  equestrian  instinct  in  one 
sex,  and  the  sentiment  of  maternity  in  the 
other.  Noah's  Ark,  too,  holds  its  own, 
having  survived  a  deluge  of  changes  that 
has  swept  away  many  favourites.  This 
may  be  attributed  partly  to  its  perfectly  in- 
offensive connexion  with  Scripture,  partly 
to  the  opportunity  which  it  affords  for 
the  introduction  of  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  those  carved  animals  in  which 
children  take  especial  delight.  Bible- 
pictures  have  always  been  popular,  and  the 
Noah's  Ark  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of 
Bible-sculpture,  with  this  advantage,  that 
figures  too  sacred  for  familiarity  are  not 
introduced.  I  believe  that  intelligent 
children  can  distinguish  the  wooden  sons 
of  Noah  from  their  father  and  from  each 
other,  in  spite  of  a  family  likeness  so  strong 
that  it  approaches  identification,  and  I  well 
remember  that  I  was  taught  to  look  upon 
the  gentleman  in  the  red  coat  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  Ham,  probably  on  the  ground 
that  his  colour  somewhat  recalled  that  of 
the  comestible  which  bears  his  name.  My 
notions  as  to  Shem  and  Japheth  are  vague, 
but  I  have  a  strong  impression  that  Noah 
ought  to  be  clad  in  brown. 

Those  huge  tournaments,  battles,  bull- 
fights, &c.,  which  are  packed  in  large  boxes, 
and  which,  when  set  up  in  shop- windows, 
prove  an  attraction  to  loungers,  are  but 
the  development  of  the  simple  box  of  toys 
which  satisfied  the  wants  of  our  childhood, 
and  which  generally  contained  a  sheep- 
fold,  a  handful  of  soldiers,  or  a  so-called 
city,  the  houses  of  which  were  all  white, 
with  scarlet  roofs,  the  principal  edifices 
being  a  church  and  a  town  -  hall.  The 
soldiers  used  to  perform  military  evolutions 
by  means  of  a  framework  composed  of 
small  pieces  of  wood,  on  which  they  were 
fixed  by  means  of  pegs,  and  which,  by  a 
simple  movement  of  the  hand,  brought 
them  close  together,  or  forced  them  into  a 
sort  of  irregular  file.  A  similar  machine, 
made  of  polished  steel,  and  called  a  "  lazy," 
was  used  by  our  grandmothers  to  pick  up 
wandering  balls  of  cotton,  without  the 
trouble  of  rising  from  their  chairs.  In- 
deed, several  luxuries  were  known  to  our 
grandmothers  which  are  now  out  of  date. 
On  the  spouts  of  their  teapots  they  sus- 
pended little  silver  baskets,  which  retained 
the  leaves,  while  the  fluid  ran  clear  into 
the  cup.  If  they  would  give  an  additional 
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relish  to  the  toast  or  muffin,  which  formed 
part  of  their  favourite  meal,  they  used  a 
tiny  dredger  filled  with  salt,  which  was 
called  a  "muffineer."  If  they  wished  to 
extinguish  a  candle  without  the  crush  of 
tallow  which  results  from  the  employment 
of  the  extinguisher,  or  that  curtailment  of 
the  wick  which  is  consequent  on  the  use  of 
the  snuffers,  they  had  for  this  purpose  a 
useful  little  instrument,  which  bore  the 
name  "  douter,"  unquestionably  a  con- 
traction of  "  do-outer,"  as  the  old-world 
"don"  and  "  doff"  are  contractions  of 
"  do-on"  and  "  do-off."  It  consisted  of  two 
small  discs  of  polished  steel,  which  were 
worked  like  snuffers,  and  simply  pinched 
out  the  light  without  shortening  the  wick 
or  destroying  the  symmetry  of  the  candle. 
Were  our  grandmothers  troubled  with  an 
annoying  irritation  between  the  shoulder- 
blades,  they  could  avail  themselves  of  a 
thin  rod  of  ivory,  terminating  in  the  minia- 
ture semblance  of  a  human  hand,  which, 
with  more  accuracy  than  elegance,  was 
termed  a  "  scratch-back." 

The  development  of  the  unpretending 
box  of  toys  into  the  magnificent  combina- 
tions which  now  dazzle  youthful  eyes, 
is  not  analogous  to  that  of  the  caterpillar 
into  the  moth,  where  the  more  perfect 
phase  is  attained  by  the  destruction  of  the 
other  two.  The  little  box  of  toys  still 
exists,  is  much  cheaper  than  it  was  years 
ago,  and  is  procurable  anywhere,  but  it  has 
lost  caste.  Peregrine,  recalling  the  days  of 
his  childhood  by  buying  for  a  penny  a 
wooden  regiment,  for  which  his  mother 
would  have  paid  sixpence  or  a  shilling, 
would  seriously  reflect  that  he  must  have 
been  a  very  shabby  child,  after  all. 

Where  toys  have  outlived  the  operations 
of  time,  they  can  be  obtained  at  a  price 
which,  forty  years  ago,  would  have  been 
deemed  unreasonably  reasonable.  The  cost 
of  the  articles  vended  at  that  great  mart  of 
juvenile  nicknacks — the  Lowther  Arcade 
—is  a  snlall  fraction  of  that  which  would 
have  been  demanded  under  the  reign  of 
the  fourth  King  George.  Nay,  with  the 
sole  exception  of  the  rocking-horse,  those 
very  expensive  toys,  which  are  now  so  con- 
spicuous in  the  highest  class  of  shops,  did 
not  then  exist.  The  toy  that  then  cost 
sixpence  would  now  cost  a  penny,  but,  as  a 
general  rule,  there  were  no  playthings  at 
golden  prices  to  tempt  the  fondest  and 
most  lavish  of  grandmammas.  Five  shil- 
lings would  have  been  expended  in  the  pur- 
chase of  a  gimcrack  that  would  now  cost 
one ;  but  a  five  -  shilling  present,  which 


would    have    been    considered    handsome 
then,  Avould  make  a  paltry  figure  now. 

In  the  Georgian  era,  we  children  were 
easily  satisfied,  and  that  brings  me  back  to 
the  toys  that  are  either  lost  utterly,  or  are 
sunk  into  a  low  social  stratum,  whence  they 
are  not  to  be  recovered. 

I  clearly  recollect  that  I  had  a  great 
admiration  for  a  plaything  which  was 
called  sometimes  Jacob's  Ladder,  some- 
times Aaron's  Bells.  It  consisted  of  six 
oblong  pieces  of  wood,  adorned  with  pic- 
tures on  both  sides,  and  so  connected  with 
tapes  that  when  the  top  piece,  which  was 
held  in  the  hand,  was  turned  down,  all 
the  others  would  turn  down  likewise  by  an 
apparently  spontaneous  movement,  causing 
a  new  series  of  pictures  to  be  presented  to 
the  eye,  which  was  highly  gratified  by  the 
change,  as  were  also  the  ears  by  the  clatter- 
ing of  the  wooden  tablets  and  the  tinkling 
of  some  little  bells  with  which  they  were 
decorated.  The  last  time  I  saw  Jacob's 
Ladder  was  many  years  ago.  A  very 
rudely  made  specimen  of  the  article,  with- 
out any  bells,  was  carried  about  the  streets 
by  an  itinerant  vendor,  at  an  absurdly  low 
price. 

By  the  way,  the  itinerant  toymen  seem 
always  to  have  dealt  in  a  class  of  ware 
different  from,  that  sold  in  shops.  Early  in 
this  century  a  Chinaman,  who  sold  a  small 
drum,  which,  with  peas  inside,  answered 
the  purpose  of  a  rattle,  and  a  fish  suspended 
at  the  end  of  a  line,  was  as  well-known  a 
figure  as  the  old  Turk  who  sold  rhubarb 
in  Cheapside.  There  was  another  drum 
which  was  hung  from  a  stick  by  a  piece  of 
horsehair,  and  when  this  was  whirled 
round  a  rattling  sound  was  produced,  not 
by  the  drum  itself,  which  was  merely  a 
weight,  but  by  the  friction  of  the  horse- 
hair against  the  stick.  A  modern  and  very 
attractive  street  toy  was  an  ingenious  ma- 
chine, the  mere  movement  of  which  caused 
a  large  flock  of  clay  birds  to  flutter  down 
a  number  of  wires.  Ten  years  have  not 
elapsed  since  this  ingenious  toy  was  at  the 
height  of  its  popularity,  but  we  do  not 
often  see  it  now. 

The  flat  wooden  snake,  with  joints  of 
catgut,  which,  held  by  the  tip  of  the  tail, 
waves  backwards  and  forwards  to  the  terror 
of  timid  urchins,  has  still  its  place  in  some 
toy-shops  ;  so  also  has  the  toad,  whose  tail, 
turned  round,  is  fastened  under  the  throat 
with  cobbler's- wax,  and  who  leaps  when 
the  wax  becomes  less  adhesive,  though 
this  rude  method  of  producing  sponta- 
neous motion  is  driven  into  shade  by  the 
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more  perfect  clockwork.  But  a  snake 
made  of  a  single  spiral  shaving  of  horn, 
with  a  solid  head  of  the  same  material, 
which  was  capable  of  being  extended  to 
a  considerable  length,  and  which,  when 
pressed  together,  was  packed  in  a  small 
cylindrical  box,  has  fled  beyond  the  limits 
of  my  observation.  A  fault  in  this  mimic 
reptile  was  the  ridiculously  extreme  de- 
licacy of  its  constitution.  The  vertebral 
column,  of  which  alone  its  body  was  com- 
posed, was  always  getting  some  unfortunate 
twist,  and  an  attempt  to  repair  the  mis- 
fortune was  generally  followed  by  a  very 
compound  fracture.  Equally  fragile  were 
those  little  hollow  wax  dolls,  which  are 
now  furnished  by  shops  of  the  humblest 
kind,  where  the  bottle  which  contains  them 
is  ranged  with  other  bottles,  scantily  stocked 
with  sugar-plums,  brandy-balls,  and  other 
old-fashioned  dainties.  Like  many  speci- 
mens of  the  great  toy,  Man,  the  little 
hollow  doll  had  its  social  status  once, 
though  it  is  now  in  lowly  places.  I  re- 
collect very  well  the  attempt  of  a  young 
lady  in  her  teens  to  dress  such  a  doll. 
She  worked  with  fairy  fingers,  but  the  at- 
tempt to  put  a  sash  round  the  waist  had  a 
result  like  that  which  is  said  to  arise  from 
the  bite  of  a  huge  shark,  and  which  is  de- 
scribed in  the  pathetic  ballad  Bryan  and 
Pirene.  Destined  to  perpetual  destruction, 
the  little  wax  doll  had  its  avenger  in  the 
sturdy  Dutch  mannikin,  which  is  utterly 
indestructible,  save  in  its  hair,  and  which, 
seated  on  a  table,  had  a  knack  of  bobbing 
forward,  and  assailing  its  proprietor  with 
its  hard,  sharply-pointed  nose.  The  hollow 
doll's  successor  is  the  little  china  doll  of 
the  present  day,  which,  always  connected 
with  a  small  bath,  seems  to  have  been 
created  for  the  purpose  of  perpetual  ablu- 
tion. Be  it  borne  in  mind  that,  in  the 
olden  times,  every  doll  was  a  miniature  of 
a  grown-up  person.  The  doll  representing 
infancy  is  a  modern  invention,  and  in  the 
French  vocabulary  has  a  name  to  itself, 
being  called  a  "bebe,"  whereas  the  other 
doll  takes  the  generic  name  "  poupee." 

The  hideous  demon,  made  of  furry  ma- 
terial, which,  by  means  of  a  worm-spring 
within  its  body,  jumps  out  of  a  cubical  box, 
continues  its  ugly  existence  ;  but  the  dainty 
little  sentinel,  who  lived  in  a  cylinder,  and 
whose  Avorm-spring  was  under  his  feet — 
the  only  veritable  Jack-in-the-box  —  has 
receded.  Gone,  too,  is  the  wooden  apple, 
which,  opened,  revealed  another  apple, 
which,  opened,  revealed  a  third,  which, 
opened,  revealed  a  fourth,  and  so  on,  till 


we  came  to  a  tiny  fruit,  which  contained  two 
tiny  spoons,  guaranteed  to  be  of  pure  silver. 
Both  the  Jack-in-the-box  and  the  apple 
plunged  into  bad  company,  and  that  is,  per- 
haps, the  cause  of  their  downfall.  For  many 
years  they  were  used  as  prizes  at  the  ignoble 
game  of  "  cock-shy,"  and  were  set  npon 
slim  poles  to  be  knocked  down  by  cunning 
marksmen.  The  apple,  I  suspect,  was  of 
Oriental  origin.  At  least,  dainty  boxes, 
constructed  on  the  same  principle,  but 
made  out  of  the  choicest  woods,  and  elabo- 
rately ornamented,  are  to  be  found  in  every 
cabinet  stocked  with  articles  of  Indian  virtu. 

When  there  were  fairs  in  the  vicinity  of 
London,  and  children  yearned  for  "fair- 
ings"— a  word  fading  out  of  our  language 
— one  of  the  most  conspicuous  articles  in 
the  toy-stalls  was  a  human  nutcracker. 
Sometimes  he  was  a  soldier,  with  gay 
regimentals,  sometimes  a  Turk  ;  but  what- 
ever his  costume,  he  was  always  provided 
with  a  coat-tail,  which,  being  pulled,  caused 
his  mouth  to  open.  A  nut  having  been  placed 
in  the  aperture,  the  coat-tail  was  pressed,  the 
mouth  closed,  and  the  shell  was  cracked. 

As  I  have  shown,  toys  have  greatly 
changed  within  the  last  half-century ;  but 
a  certain  principle  has  remained.  The 
children  of  fifty  years  ago,  as  the  children 
now,  always  liked  the  coarsest  and  cheapest 
playthings  better  than  those  which  were 
most  elegant  and  costly.  They  preferred  the 
clumsy  wooden  doll,  even  after  it  had  lost 
its  wig,  to  the  smiling  young  lady  of  wax, 
with  all  her  luxuriance  of  flaxen  curls,  and 
at  the  present  day  the  gay  bird,  which  dances 
at  the  end  of  an  "  elastic,"  and  is  sold  in  the 
street  for  a  penny,  gives  more  pleasure  than 
the  most  elaborate  zoological  garden. 

To  end,  as  we  began,  with  our  Peregrine. 
Hoffmann  tells  us  that  Peregrine  reached 
the  age  of  four  without  ever  having  been 
heard  to  talk  or  laugh.  In  vain  did  his 
rich  relatives  bring  him  loads  of  expensive 
toys  ;  his  gravity  was  imperturbable.  At 
last  a  poor  cousin  bought  him  a  very  cheap 
and  very  ugly  harlequin,  and  he  yelled  with 
delight.  No  wonder  that  Peregrine  was  a 
child  at  the  age  of  thirty-six,  when  he  so  ac- 
curately represented  the  children  of  all  time. 

LOVE  AND  TIME. 

BECAUSE  old  Time's  a  rover 

Need  young  Love  change  his  home? 
Ah,  how  that  summer's  over, 

Old  Time,  and  winter  come, 
Teach  young  Love  to  discover, 

"Where'er  thou  roamest,  some 
New  ways  whereby  to  love  her, 

If  Love  with  thee  must  roam 
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Old  Time,  why  wilt  thou  never 

Let  young  Love  be  ?  Ah  why ! 
Because  thou  art  for  ever 

Unkindly  fleeting  by. 
ilust  Love,  too,  shore  thy  treasons, 

And  play  me  false  like  thee  ? 
Change  thou  thy  suns  and  seasons, 

But  leave  my  love  to  me ! 


BLUCHER'S  MARCH  THROUGH 
FRANCE. 

MILITARY  authorities  agree  for  once  in 
tins,  that  the  Grand  Army  never  really  re- 
covered the  terrible  losses  of  the  Russian 
campaign.  Thenceforward  it  was  equally 
brave  and  intrepid,  but  it  nevertheless  be- 
came a  patchwork  of  broken,  ill-officered 
regiments,  irregularly  clubbed  together. 
From  that  time  the  army,  though  often  vic- 
torious, was,  somehow  or  other,  constantly 
retreating.  After  his  disastrous  loss  of  fifty 
thousand  men  at  Leipzig,  Napoleon  fought 
his  way  through  Germany,  bleeding  at  every 
joint  of  his  armour.  He  won  two  victories, 
Dresden  and  Hanau,  but  he  was  defeated 
at  Gross-Baaren,  Cuhn,  and  Dennewitz.  In 
almost  every  skirmish  the  French  were  out- 
numbered, overweighted  in  light  cavalry, 
light  infantry,  and  tirailleurs. 

Napoleon  reached  Paris  on  November  the 
9th,  1813,  and  instantly,  with  his  usual 
energy,  ordered  a  levy  of  three  hundred 
thousand  men.  On  the  25th  of  January, 
parting  from  Marie  Louise  and  the  King 
of  Rome,  to  start  for  the  frontier,  he  cried  : 
"  Why  should  not  the  whole  truth  be 
told  ?  Wellington  has  entered  the  south ; 
the  Russians  menace  the  north  ;  the  Prus- 
sians, Austrians,  and  Bavarians  threaten 
the  east.  Shame  !  Wellington  is  in  France, 
and  we  have  not  risen  en  masse  to  drive 
him  back.  No  peace  more  till  we  have 
burned  Munich.  I  demand  of  France  three 
hundred  thousand  men.  I  will  form  a  camp 
of  one  hundred  thousand  at  Bourdeaux, 
another  at  Metz,  and  a  third  at  Lyons. 
With  the  present  levy,  and  with  what  re- 
mains, I  will  have  a  million  of  men.  But 
I  must  have  grown  men,  not  these  boy  con- 
scripts, who  encumber  the  hospitals  and 
die  of  fatigue  on  the  roads.  Counsellors, 
there  must  be  an  impulse  given.  All  must 
march — you,  the  fathers  of  families — you, 
the  heads  of  the  nation,  must  set  the  ex- 
ample. They  speak  of  peace.  I  hear  of 
nothing  but  peace  when  all  around  should 
echo  to  the  cry  of  war."  Wise  men  shud- 
dered to  see  that  this  man,  who  had  already 
turned  Europe  into  one  vast  slaughter- 
house, was  still  eager  for  more  wars. 

Wishing  to  avoid  the  strongholds   that 


protected  the  Rhine  from  Bale  to  May- 
ence,  and  were  still  held  for  the  most  part 
by  French  soldiers,  the  Allies,  powerful 
enough  to  brave  out  any  injustice,  violated 
the  neutrality  of  Switzerland  and  passed 
through  Geneva.  On  the  21st  of  December, 
Prince  Schwartzenberg  crossed  the  Rhine 
with  the  Austrians,  at  four  points,  and  ad- 
vanced upon  Langres,  which  at  once  sur- 
rendered, as  did  also  Dijon,  while  Lyons, 
with  the  brave  Burgundy  men,  repulsed 
its  assailants.  Blucher  and  the  army  of 
Silesia  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Caub,  twenty- 
one  miles  from  Wiesbaden.  The  Prussians 
advanced  hotly  in  four  divisions,  blockading 
or  masking  the  frontier  fortresses  of  Metz, 
Saaiiouis,  Thionville,  and  Luxembourg, 
while  part  of  the  army  passed  the  defiles  of 
the  Vosges,  and  pressed  forward  at  once  to 
Joiiiville,  Vitry,  and  St.  Dizier,  to  open 
communication  with  the  central  army, 
which  had  already  penetrated  as  far  as 
Bar-sur-Attbe,  in  Champagne,  the  very 
centre  of  France.  In  ten  days  from  cross- 
ing the  Rhine,  Blucher  had  established  his 
army  at  Nancy. 

France  was  tired  of  the  Bonapartes.  The 
people  made  no  desperate  resistance,  and 
neither  welcomed  nor  repelled  the  strangers. 
In  the  mean  time,  Bulow  and  Winzengerode 
entering  France  by  the  northern  frontier, 
and  as  a  reserve  to  Blucher's  army  of 
Silesia,  advanced  as  far  as  Laon,  in  French 
Flanders.  "I  am  two  months  behind- 
hand," said  Napoleon,  prophetically.  "  If 
I  had  had  that  time,  they  should  never  have 
crossed  the  Rhine.  I  can  do  nothing  single- 
handed  ;  unless  I  am  assisted,  I  must  fall 
in  the  struggle."  With  this  feeling  of 
despair  gnawing  at  his  heart,  we  shall  see 
what  a  brave  fight  this  great  genius  made 
of  it. 

Time  brings  its  revenges.  Napoleon  now 
did  as  the  Archduke  Charles  had  done  in 
1809.  He  called  out  the  levy  en  masser 
that  last  and  hopeless  move  of  all  defeated 
patriots,  and  Schwartzenberg  behaved  as 
Napoleon  had  before  done — threatening 
vengeance  on  all  who  obeyed  the  summons. 
The  Allies,  now  with  all  in  their  hands  be- 
tween Langres  and  Chalons,  hesitated,  not 
being  fully  conscious  of  Napoleon's  real 
weakness.  They  looked  with  longing  but 
timid  eyes  at  Paris,  afraid  of  a  defeat  in 
the  centre  of  France,  with  no  strong  posi- 
tion to  hold,  and  with  unconquered  for- 
tresses still  in  their  rear.  They  were  still 
hoping  that  France  would  rise  against 
Napoleon,  or  that  Bonaparte  himself  wfluld 
come  to  terms.  Every  day  of  that  hesitation 
at  Langres  cost  those  waverers  a  thousand 
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men ;    but   numbers    were   with   them,    if 
genius  was  wanting. 

As  an  historian  of  the  epoch  says :  "  He 
who  so  lately  had  led  half  a  million  of  men 
to  the  Vistula,  and  three  hundred  thousand 
to  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  could  not  now 
muster  for  the  protection  of  the  capital  of  his 
own  empire  a  disposable  force  of  more  than 
seventy  thousand  men."  Napoleon  arrived 
at  the  great  plain  of  Chalons  on  the  26th  of 
January,  concentrating  from  the  frontier 
the  troops  of  his  marshals,  Victor,  Mar- 
mont,  Macdonald,  and  Ney.  His  first  swift 
blow  was  at  his  stubborn  old  enemy, 
Blucher.  He  wanted  to  surprise  the  grim 
hussar,  who  never  knew  when  he  was 
beaten,  before  Schwartzenberg  could  send 
him  help.  Blucher  hearing  of  this,  began 
to  concentrate  at  Brienne,  that  hill  on  the 
Aube  which  Napoleon  knew  so  well,  be- 
cause there,  thirty-five  years  ago,  he  had 
gone  as  an  obscure  Corsican  boy  to  study 
war.  Blucher  was  nearly  ready,  but  the 
emperor  was  too  quick  for  him,  and  the 
French  grenadiers  all  but  surprised  him 
while  dining  at  the  chateau.  It  was  a  hot, 
yet  not  very  successful  skirmish.  The  two 
thousand  Russian  cavalry  were  driven  into 
the  town  headlong,  but  the  Russian  general, 
Alsusieff,  who  held  Brienne  with  the  in- 
fantry, kept  the  town  against  Ney  till  Blu- 
cher could  advance  to  his  succour. 

It  was  a  day  of  surprises ;  Blucher  and 
his  staff  only  escaped  by  leading  their 
horses  down  a  posterri-stair.  By  a  singular 
chance  Napoleon  himself  was,  soon  after,  all 
but  surrounded  in  the  park  which  he  was 
entering  as  a  victor.  Some  Cossacks  made 
a  dash,  fell  on  the  rear  of  the  French,  and 
men  were  killed  by  the  emperor's  side. 
General  Dejean,  shouting  "  The  Cossacks," 
raised  his  sabre  to  pierce  one  of  the  wild 
horsemen,  but  the  fellow  slipped  forward 
and  rushed  at  the  calm  general  in  the  grey 
great-coat.  Corbineau  and  Gourgaud  in- 
stantly rushed  forward,  and  the  latter  shot 
the  daring  Russian  dead  at  Napoleon's 
feet.  Lefebvre  Desnouettes  fell  dangerously 
wounded  while  charging  at  the  head  of  the 
Guards.  The  town  was  burnt  down,  but  it 
was  not  till  eleven  at  night  that  obstinate 
Blucher  sullenly  gave  up  his  hold  on  the 
ruins,  fell  back  and  took  up  a  position  in 
the  rear  of  the  town,  on  the  road  leading 
to  La  Rothiere.  Blucher  had  only  fought 
with  part  of  his  forty  thousand  men,  and 
after  all  Napoleon  had  failed  to  sever  him 
from  the  main  body  of  the  Allies. 

On  the  1st  of  February  Blucher  was  ready 
again  to  attack.  This  time,  however,  Napo- 
leon was  unwilling  to  fight,  dreading  a  re- 


treat across  the  deep  and  scarcely  fordable 
river  Aube  by  the  one  bridge  of  Lesmont. 
The  war  was  rolling  nearer  Paris.  Blucher, 
with  superior  force,  could  afford  to  force 
his  adversary's  hand,  and  he  did  so  with 
his  usual  rough-and-ready  courage.  He 
attacked  the  French  lines  at  three  points, 
the  villages  of  La  Rothiere,  Dienville,  and 
Chaumont.  The  Prince  Royal  of  Wurtem- 
burg  was  present  at  this  attack,  which 
raged  all  day.  It  ended  at  dusk,  by  the 
French  yielding  at  all  points,  and  Napoleon, 
losing  four  thousand  prisoners  and  no  less 
than  seventy-three  guns,  retreated  across 
the  Aube.  Ney  closed  the  gates  after  him 
by  blowing  up  the  bridge  of  Lesmont. 
Fortune  had  turned,  but  the  Allies,  uncon- 
scious of  their  advantage,  which  might  have 
been  pushed  to  a  final  victory,  suffered  the 
French  to  escape  quietly.  Still  it  was  evident 
that  Napoleon's  star  was  setting. 

At  a  general  council  of  the  Allies,  held  at 
the  Chateau  of  Brienne,  on  February  the 
2nd,  it  was  agreed  to  divide  the  two 
armies.  Blucher  was  to  start  north,  and 
mass  the  D'York  and  Kleist  divisions, 
already  near  Chalons,  at  St.  Dizier  and 
Vitry,  and  to  march  by  the  Marne,  while 
Prince  Schwartzenberg  and  the  Allied 
Army  should  descend  on  the  doomed  city 
by  the  course  of  the  Seine.  This  was  the 
plan  of  Dresden  and  Leipzig.  The  want  of 
provisions  partly  produced  a  necessity  for 
the  division,  and  it  was  calculated  that 
with  such  superior  forces,  Napoleon  could 
scarcely  attack  the  Allied  Army  without 
laying  himself  open  on  one  side  or  the  other. 
With  a  larger  army  Napoleon  would  have 
struck  them  to  the  earth  with  alternate 
blows ;  but  Time  at  last  had  clipped  his 
talons. 

He  reached  Troyes,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Seine.  This  is  a  strong  military  position, 
the  centre  of  various  roads,  and  in  the 
midst  of  a  plain  cut  up  by  streams  and 
woody  morasses.  It  was  the  capital  of  old 
Champagne.  The  arrival  of  the  Old  Guard 
there  reviving  the  spirits  of  the  beaten 
French,  and  restoring  their  confidence, 
Bonaparte  instantly  resolved  on  striking  at 
Blucher,  and  to  disguise  his  pui'pose  sent  a 
small  division  to  Bar-sur-Seine  to  alarm 
the  Austrians  by  a  feigned  attack  on  their 
right  wing.  Schwartzenberg  at  once  fell 
into  the  trap.  He  feared  that  his  left  flank 
might  be  turned  or  forced,  and  therefore 
strengthened  it,  thus  suspending  his  march 
on  Paris,  and  widening  the  distance  between 
himself  and  Blucher,  although  the  road  to 
the  capital  was  now  left  temptingly  open 
by  the  emperor.  Having  thus  deceived 
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the  Austrians,  Napoleon  left  Troyes  to  the 
Marshals  Victor  and  Oudinot,  and  flew 
straight  at  Blucher. 

The  blow  was  indeed  needed;  for  Blu- 
cher, believing  the  French  to  be  entangled 
and  held  in  check  by  Schwartzenberg,  had 
hurried  on,  driven  Macdonald  from  Cha- 
teau Thierry-on-the-Marne,  and  advanced 
to  Vertus  ;  while  Sacken,  with  his  vanguard, 
pushed  on  light  troops  to  Ferte  la  Jouarre, 
and  was  now  nearer  Paris  than  Napoleon 
was ;  while  General  d' York  had  advanced 
as  far  as  Meaux,  only  twenty-eight  miles 
from  Paris. 

By  marches  across  almost  impracticable 
winter  roads,  Napoleon  resolved  to  leave 
the  Troyes  for  the  Chalons  road,  and  drop 
like  a  thunderbolt  on  the  Silesian  army.  The 
mayor  of  Barbonne  collected  five  hundred 
horses  to  drag  the  guns  over  the  marshes, 
drains,  and  ditches.  By  this  daring  march, 
on  the  18th  of  February  Bonaparte  came 
suddenly  on  the  unsuspecting  Silesian 
army.  Sacken  was  in  front,  the  Russians, 
under  Alsusieff,  in  the  centre,  and  Blucher 
in  the  rear.  The  three  divisions  were 
straggling  and  far  apart.  Between  these 
loosened  vertebra  this  terrible  surgeon  at 
once  applied  the  knife.  He  fell  headlong  on 
the  astonished  Alsusieff 's  corps  at  Champ 
Aubert,  surrounded,  defeated,  and  routed 
them,  taking  their  artillery  and  two  thou- 
sand men  prisoners,  while  the  frightened 
residue  fled  to  the  woods.  Sacken  was 
soon  back  to  help  his  friends,  but  on  the 
12th  of  February  he  was  overwhelmed  by 
the  French  ;  and  having  lost  five  thousand 
men  (one- fourth  of  his  division),  retreated 
to  Chateau  Thierry,  where  General  d'York 
and  Prince  William  of  Prussia  joined  him, 
and  secured  his  retreat  by  destroying  the 
bridge  over  the  Marne.  The  fugitives  left 
by  Sacken  being  murdered  by  the  pea- 
santry, the  Allies,  in  revenge,  burnt  Cha- 
teau Thierry. 

Blucher,  returning  to  attack  he  scarcely 
kneAv  whom,  found  himself  suddenly  in  a 
wide,  unenclosed  country,  face  to  face  with 
his  dreadful  enemy,  now  flushed  with  vic- 
tory. To  retreat  was  more  dangerous  than 
to  advance.  The  old  hussar  was  always 
prompt.  He  had  only  three  regiments 
of  cavalry,  so  he  threw  his  infantry  into 
squares,  and,  protected  by  artillery,  he 
then  commenced  his  retreat  by  alternate 
divisions,  the  fire  of  the  stationary  squares 
protecting  those  moving  to  the  rear,  they 
themselves  being  covered  as  soon  as  they 
receded.  The  French  cavalry,  though 
enveloping  these  stubborn  Germans,  could 
not  break  a  single  square.  After  several 


leagues  of  this  work,  the  Prussians  sud- 
denly found  the  road  barred  by  a  vast 
column  of  French  horse,  which  had  made 
a  circuit  to  intercept  them.  Blucher  only 
broke  through  them  by  a  murderous  fire 
of  infantry  and  artillery.  The  village  of 
Etoges,  also,  had  in  the  same  way  to  be 
forced  by  hard  fighting.  Nevertheless,  Blu- 
cher escaped. 

While  the  Parisians  were  still  shouting 
over  the  display  of  Prussian  banners  and 
prisoners,  the  news  came  that  Cossacks  and 
Tartars  had  appeared  at  Nangis  (seventy 
odd  miles  from  the  capital),  and  also 
even  at  Fontainebleau  (thirty-seven  miles 
from  Paris),  while  the  Allies  had  carried, 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  Nogent  and 
Montereau,  and  had  advanced  their  head- 
quarters to  Pont- sur- Seine,  Schwartzenberg 
had  also  pushed  forward  Irom  three  direc- 
tions on  Paris,  and  sent  forces  from  his  right 
to  Provins,  to  threaten  Napoleon's  rear. 
This  drew  the  emperor  off  Blucher,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  countermarch  on  Meaux.  At 
Guignes  he  was  joined  by  Oudinot  and 
Victor,  who  were  retreating  before  Schwart- 
zenberg, and  also  by  twenty  thousand  tried 
veterans  from  Spain.  Napoleon  now  turned 
on  Schwartzenberg,  and  on  the  17th  of  Feb- 
ruary took  Nangis,  and  nearly  destroyed 
Count  Pahlen's  corps  at  Mormant,  forcing 
the  Prince  Royal  of  Wurtemburg  to  retreat 
to  Montereau  (forty- nine  miles  from  Paris). 
The  Allies  again  began  to  waver,  and  talked 
of  a  peace  to  be  signed  at  Chatillon.  But 
Napoleon  made  no  reply.  He  recovered  the 
bridge  of  Montereau  after  a  desperate  attack, 
and,  from,  the  heights  of  Surville,  himself 
directed  the  cannon  of  the  Guard  on  the 
dense  masses  of  the  enemy  crowding  over 
before  the  French  cuirassiers.  The  soldiers 
were  alarmed  when  they  saw  Napoleon's 
battery  under  fire.  "  Go,  my  children," 
he  said ;  "  the  ball  is  not  cast  that  is  to 
kill  me."  It  was  all  the  Allies  could  do  to 
escape  to  Sens  by  blowing  up  the  bridge 
over  the  Yonne.  Napoleon  was  vexed  at 
the  loss  he  had  sustained  in  this  storm. 
He  accused  Montbrun  of  want  of  energy, 
Dejean  of  giving  the  artillery  insufficient 
ammunition.  On  Victor,  however,  the  Duke 
of  Belluno,  his  chief  displeasure  fell,  and  he 
gave  Victor's  corps  d'armee  to  Girard. 

"  Your  health  is  broken,"  he  said  ;  "  in- 
firm and  wounded,  you  need  repose.  Let 
the  best  and  softest  bed  be  sought  out  for 
the  once  indefatigable  Victor." 

The  marshal  replied  :  "  I  have  not  ^for- 
gotten my  original  trade.  I  will  take  a 
musket ;  yes,  Victor  will  become  a  private 
in  the  Guard. " 
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Napoleon  could  not  resist  this.  He  held 
out  his  hand.  "  Let  us  be  friends,"  he 
said  to  the  old  marshal.  "  I  will  place  you 
afc  the  head  of  two  divisions  of  the  Guard. 
Go  and  assume  your  command,  and  let 
there  be  no  more  of  this  between  us." 

The  fact  was,  Napoleon's  army  was  too 
small  to  admit  of  deductions.  The  Allies 
were  already  abandoning  their  plan  of  sepa- 
ration, and  were  concentrating  at  Troyes. 
Blucher,  who,  after  his  defeat,  had  fallen 
back  to  Chalons,  now  reinforced  by  Lan- 
geron's  division,  moved  southward  to  Mery, 
a  town  on  the  Seine,  north-east  of  Troyes. 
Napoleon  tried,  by  a  furious  attack  on  the 
bridge  and  town,  to  cut  Blucher  off  from 
Schwartzenberg.  The  wooden  bridge  was 
set  fire  to  in  the  fight,  and  the  riflemen 
fought  amid  the  flames.  But  there  was  no 
drawing  the  old  badger  out  of  Mery. 

Again,  however,  the  Allies  wavered  be- 
fore their  antagonist.  Blucher  was  for 
fighting — fighting  at  once  and  all  together 
—but  the  Austrians  wanted  to  retreat  to 
Nancy  and  Langres,  where  they  had  be- 
fore paused.  They  said  Auguereau,  who  had 
defended  Lyons,  was  about  to  be  joined  by 
Suchet's  men  from  Catalonia,  and  was 
going  to  attack  the  invaders  at  Dijon,  rais- 
ing the  peasantry  of  the  Doubs,  Saone,  and 
theVosges.  General  Bianchi's  division,  sent 
to  face  Auguereau,  had  weakened  the  main 
body,  and  it  was  therefore  resolved  to  wait 
for  the  reserve  at  Langres,  while  Blucher 
on  the  Marne  halted  for  the  northern 
army  from  Flanders.  The  Austrian  sol- 
diers, disgusted  at  this  retreat,  began  to 
relax  in  discipline.  Feigned  offers  of  peace 
were  made  by  both  sides,  but  on  the  23rd 
of  February  the  French  bombarded  Troyes, 
and  the  Allies  abandoning  .it,  Napoleon 
entered  it  the  next  day,  seized  their  sick 
and  wounded,  and  shot  a  rash  Bourbonist 
gentleman,  the  Chevalier  de  Gouault,  who 
had  been  sanguine  enough  to  mount  the 
white  cockade. 

The  northern  army  of  the  Allies  began 
now  to  close  in  on  this  wolf  at  bay.  On 
the  26th  of  February  Bulow  formed  a  junc- 
tion with  Wiiizengerode,  and  marched 
through  the  forest  of  Ardennes.  Soissons, 
upon  the  Aisne,  and  the  old  capital  of  the 
Merovingian  kings,  made  show  of  great 
resistance,  but  was  taken  by  a  Russian 
coup  de  main,  the  governor,  brave  General 
Rusca,  being  killed  by  a  cannon-shot  on 
the  walls.  In  their  haste  to  join  Blucher, 
however,  the  Russians  evacuated  the  place, 
and  Mortier  instantly  reoccupied  it  with  a 
strong  force.  In  the  mean  time,  Caulain- 
court's  efforts  for  peace  at  Chatillon  were 


broken  off,  and  Napoleon  refused  to  sur- 
render Belgium  and  the  Rhine. 

In  the  mean  time,  he  had  too  small  a 
force  to  discomfit  the  Allies.  If  he  moved 
on  Blucher,  the  Austrians  went  to  Paris ;  if 
he  attacked  the  Austrians,  Blucher  would 
dart  at  the  capital.  The  resolves  of  this 
Ca3sar  were  prompt.  He  tried  to  repeat 
the  old  stratagem  on  Blucher.  Leaving 
forty  thousand  men,  under  Oudinot,  Mac- 
donald,  and  Gerard,  at  Bar-sur-Aube,  with 
directions  to  keep  the  Austrians  amused,  he 
tried  a  lateral  march  to  strike  Blucher  a 
mortal  blow.  But  when  he  was  at  Ferte 
la  Gaudere,  Sacken  and  D'York  crossed 
the  Marne  at  Ferte  la  Jouarre,  joined 
Blucher,  and  fell  back  on  Bulow  and  Win- 
zengerode,  who  were  advancing  from  Bel- 
gium. Blucher  was  in  danger ;  for  Bona- 
parte, leaving  Marrnont  and  Mortier  to 
harass  the  Prussian  rear,  pushed  on  by  a 
short  cut  to  occupy  Fismes,  a  place  half- 
way between  Rheims  and  Soissons.  If 
Blucher  now  could  only  be  barred  from 
Soissons,  he  would  have  Mortier  and  Mar- 
mont  at  his  front,  Napoleon  on  his  flank, 
in  his  rear  a  hostile  fortified  town  and  a 
dangerous  river.  The  town  was  held  by 
five  hundred  Poles.  On  the  2nd  of  March, 
however,  the  commandant,  who  had  been 
ordered  to  defend  Soissons  to  his  last  man, 
cowed  by  the  advance  of  Bulow's  thirty 
thousand  men,  and  a  threat  of  instant 
storm  and  no  quarter,  threw  open  the  gates. 
This  saved  Blucher,  who,  reunited  to  his 
rear-guard,  could  now  give  or  refuse  battle 
as  he  chose.  Napoleon  was  furious  at  the 
commandant,  but  it  was  too  late.  In  his 
first  fury  he  ordered  Soissons  to  be  stormed, 
but  General  Langeron  and  ten  thousand 
Russians  repulsed  the  desperate  attack, 
and  held  the  place  with  a  firm  hand. 

Napoleon,  now  turning  in  wrath  from 
Soissons,  crossed  the  Aisne  at  Bery-au-Bac, 
to  attack  Blucher's  left  wing,  which  was 
strongly  posted  between  the  village  of 
Laonne  and  the  town  of  Laon.  Wily  old 
Blucher,  closely  observing  him,  tried  to 
teach  him  that  two  people  can  play  at 
flank  attacks,  by  detaching  ten  thousand 
horse  under  Winzengerode  to  fall  on  the 
French  rear,  but  the  state  of  the  roads  de- 
feated the  Prussian  manoeuvre.  At  eleven 
in  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  March  the 
French  began  a  dashing  attack  on  the  Prus- 
sians at  Craonne.  They  fell  on  the  right 
flank,  which  was  protected  by  a  ravine,  and 
Victor,  eager  to  recover  his  laurels,  fought 
desperately  in  the  centre.  The  struggle 
lasted  till  four  o'clock,  when  Blucher  with- 
drew the  Prussians  to  the  hilly  town  of 
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Laon,  a  still  stronger  position.  He  had 
lost  no  guns  and  no  prisoners.  The  Rus- 
sians, resisting  a  general  charge  of  the 
French  cavalry,  retreated  slowly,  as  if 
taking  part  in  a  mere  review.  The  loss 
was  about  equal  on  both  sides. 

Napoleon  himself  followed  the  retreating 
Russians  as  far  as  an  inn  between  Craonne 
and  Laon,  called  1' Ange  Gardien.  Here  he 
planned  his  attack,  aided  by  information 
supplied  by  M.  Bussy  de  Bellay,  a  retired 
officer  and  old  schoolfellow  of  his.  When 
he  finished  his  plans,  the  emperor  ex- 
claimed : 

"  I  see  this  war  is  a  bottomless  abyss, 
but  I  am  resolved  to  be  the  last  it  shall 
devour." 

Bulow  defended  bravely  Laon  on  its  pla- 
teau, rising  above  a  plain  a  league  in  length, 
his  troops  being  posted  along  the  shelving 
declivities  among  the  vineyard  terraces. 
The  remainder  of  the  Silesian  army  was 
below,  the  left  wing  of  Prussians  extending 
to  the  village  of  Athies,  the  right  of  Rus- 
sians resting  on  the  hills  between  Thiers  and 
Semonville.  On  the  9th,  Napoleon's  grena- 
diers pushed  to  the  foot  of  the  plateau,  and 
began  to  force  their  way  up  to  the  town. 
Every  wall  was  turned  by  the  Germans 
into  a  bastion,  every  house  into  a  fort. 
While  falling  back  before  this  storm  of 
fire,  two  battalions  of  Jagers  rushed  down 
the  descent,  and  recovered  the  villages. 
The  French,  however,  still  obstinately  held 
the  village  of  Clacy,  but  everywhere  else 
along  the  front  and  centre  failed  to  secure 
a  firm  footing.  On  the  left  Marshal  Mar- 
mont  had  advanced  fiercely  upon  the  village 
of  Athies,  the  key  of  Blucher's  position  on 
that  side,  and  wrestled  for  it  with  D'York 
and  Kleist,  who  were  backed  up  by 
Sacken  and  Langeron.  Marmont,  having 
made  some  way,  held  a  few  of  the  houses  of 
Athies,  and  bivouacked  there  that  night  in 
front  of  the  enemy.  But  Blucher  never 
rested  under  defeat ;  before  daybreak  the 
Prussians  made  a  "  hourra,"  as  the  Cossacks 
called  it,  on  the  sleeping  French,  and  cut 
to  pieces,  took,  or  dispersed  the  whole  divi- 
sion. Marmont  rallied  the  fugitives  on 
the  road  to  Rheims,  near  Corbeny,  but  his 
guns  were  lost,  and  the  failure  on  Laon 
was  fatal  to  the  emperor,  who,  however, 
again  threw  himself  unsuccessfully  on 
Clacy  and  Semilly.  He  then  pronounced 
the  place  impregnable,  and  withdrew  on 
the  llth  with  a  loss  of  thirty  guns  and  ten 
thousand  men,  whom  he  could  ill  spare. 
The  Allies,  firing  from  behind  walls,  lost 
but  few  soldiers. 

Halting   at    Soissons,    which   Langeron 


had  evacuated  in  order  to  concentrate  with 
Blucher,  Napoleon  ordered  the  defences  to 
be  strengthened,  intending  to  leave  Mortier 
there  to  hold  it  against  the  Prussians,  and 
so  to  block  their  advance.  While  at  Sois- 
sons, Bonaparte,  hearing  that  St.  Priest, 
a  French  renegade  in  the  Russian  service, 
had  taken  Rheims,  which  would  renew 
the  communication  between  Blucher  and 
Schwartzenberg,  he  fell  on  the  place  and 
took  it,  St.  Priest  being  wounded  in  the 
encounter.  To  please  the  Parisians,  Napo- 
leon pretended  that  the  renegade  St.  Priest 
had  been  killed  by  a  ball  from  the  same 
cannon  that  killed  that  more  illustrious 
renegade,  Moreau,  at  Dresden. 

Marmont  rejoined  the  emperor  at 
Rheims,  and  was  received  with  bitter  re- 
proaches. The  game  was  in  such  a  state 
that  one  false  move  now  might  lose  it. 
Napoleon  stayed  three  days  at  Rheims  to 
rest  and  strengthen  his  shattered  army, 
and  was  joined  there  by  Jansenns,  a  Dutch 
officer,  who  had  brought  four  thousand 
men  from  the  Moselle  garrisons  with  great 
cleverness  and  daring.  At  Rheims,  for  the 
last  time,  Napoleon  transacted  business 
with  his  ministers  from  Paris. 

In  the  mean  time,  Oudinot  and  Gerard, 
at  the  head  of  twenty-five  thousand  men, 
had  remained  on  the  heights  of  Bar-sur- 
Aube,  to  prevent  Schwartzenberg  and  the- 
Austrians  crossing  the  river.  The  French 
took  the  town,  but  in  the  suburbs  the 
Allies  made  a  stand,  and  brought  up  their 
reserves  and  their  artillery.  The  French 
struggled  hard  for  the  heights  of  Vernon- 
fait,  but  were  at  last  charged  and  driven 
back  over  the  Aube,  their  cavalry  being- 
crushed  by  the  sustained  fire.  The  Allies 
eventually  retook  the  town,  and  the  French 
could  not  rally  before  they  reached  the 
village  of  Vandoeuvres,  nearly  half-way 
between  Bar  and  Troyes.  They  lost  three 
thousand  men,  the  Allies  about  two  thou- 
sand men.  Both  Schwartzenberg  and 
Wittgenstein  were  wounded.  Marshal 
Macdonald,  who  was  higher  up  on  the- 
same  river,  was  compelled,  after  this  defeat, 
to  retreat  to  Troyes,  and  leave  his  strong 
position  at  Ferte-sur-Aube.  The  three 
marshals  then  abandoned  Troyes,  and  fell 
back  towards  Paris,  leaving  the  road  to  the 
capital  once  more  open  to  the  Austrians. 

The  Allies  were  so  alarmed,  however, 
when  they  heard  that  Napoleon  had  taken 
Rheims  and  Chalons-sur-Marne,  and  so 
interposed  between  them  and  Blucher, 
that  they  at  once  resolved  to  fall  Back 
to  Arcis-sur-Aube,  and  there  concentrate. 
But  for  the  Emperor  Alexander  they  would 
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have  retreated  still  further,  even  the  shadow 
of  Napoleon's  past  greatness  so  scared  these 
invading  kings. 

At  Epernay,  Napoleon  resolved  to  throw 
himself  on  the  right  flank  and  rear  of 
Schwartzenberg,  if  he  advanced  a  step 
further  to  Paris,  and  believing  that  the 
Allies  were  retreating  from  the  Aube,  he 
prepared  to  join  his  marshals,  Macdonald 
and  Oudinot,  and  to  resume  the  aggressive. 
Driving  before  him  the  enemy's  light 
troops,  he  crossed  the  Aube  at  Plancey, 
find  moved  along  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
with  Ney's  corps  and  all  his  cavalry,  while 
on  the  right  bank  marched  the  infantry 
of  the  Guard.  The  French  occupied  Arcis 
on  the  20th  of  March.  The  circle  was 
•contracting  around  the  emperor.  Every 
step  he  took  here  was  a  mistake.  He  acted 
as  if  he  was  attacking  a  frightened  rear- 
guard, while  in  reality  he  was  in  a  dan- 
gerous position,  with  say  some  sixty  thou- 
sand men  to  face  eighty  thousand,  drawn 
up  on  a  chain  of  heights.  Arcis- sur- Aube, 
to  use  the  words  of  a  modern  historian, 
*'  forms  the  outlet  of  a  sort  of  defile,  where 
a  succession  of  narrow  bridges  cross  a 
number  of  drains,  brooks,  and  streamlets, 
the  feeders  of  the  river  Aube,  and  a  bridge 
in  the  town  crosses  the  river  itself."  Be- 
yond Arcis,  the  French,  seeing  some  light 
horse  reconnoitering,  attacked  them,  but 
found  them  supported  by  the  Prince  of 
Wurtemburg's  division,  while  beyond,  on 
the  heights  of  Mesnil,  the  whole  army 
of  the  Allies  was  drawn  up  in  defiant 
massiveness.  The  French  squadrons  re- 
tiring, were  driven  back  fighting  upon 
the  town,  so  that  the  infantry  could 
scarcely  depend  on  their  support.  If  a 
rout  had  began,  the  whole  French  army 
might  have  been  driven  headlong  into  the 
Aube.  Napoleon  himself  drew  his  sword, 
rallied  the  cavalry,  and  led  them  again  to 
the  charge.  His  mameluke,  Rustam,  who 
soon  afterwards  deserted  him,  and  his 
aide-de-camp,  Girardin,  saved  him  from  the 
thrust  of  a  Cossack  lance.  This  gave  his 
Imperial  Guards  time  to  come  up.  But  the 
Allies  outnumbered  and  overpowered  the 
French  everywhere,  though  Napoleon  con- 
trived to  obstinately  bold  a  village  to  the 
left  front  of  Arcis.  Arcis  was  set  on  fire  by 
the  Austrian  shells,  and  the  suburbs  repeat- 
edly taken  by  desperate  rushes  of  the  allied 
troops.  Night,  the  great  peacemaker,  came 
and  stopped  the  further  contest,  and  that 
same  evening  Macdonald,  Oudinot,  and 
Gerard  joined  Napoleon,  but  he  resolved 
not  to  attempt  to  force  the  heights  again 
with  so  small  a  force. 


The  emperor  could  now  no  more  resume 
the  offensive,  and  unwilling  to  be  shut  in 
between  Blucher  and  Schwartzenberg,  re- 
treated without  loss  through  Arcis  and  its 
defiles,  resolving  to  march  eastward  and 
operate  on  the  rear  of  the  Allies,  and  to  cut 
their  lines  of  communication.  He  deter- 
mined, therefore,  while  Paris  still  held  out, 
to  wait  at  Lyons  for  Suchet's  army  from 
Catalonia,  and  the  peasant  recruits  from  the 
enraged  provinces  of  Alsace  and  Franche- 
Comte.  He  hoped  also  to  draw  Schwart- 
zenberg after  him  in  unguarded  pursuit, 
and  at  a  fitting  time  to  turn  on  him  and 
strike  him  down.  Unable  to  make  Vitry 
and  its  garrison  of  five  thousand  men  sur- 
render, Napoleon  passed  the  Marne  on  the 
22nd  of  March  over  a  bridge  of  rafts,  and 
pushed  on  for  the  eastern  frontier,  leaving 
Paris  to  hold  out  as  it  might  till  he  could 
return  and  scare  the  enemy  from  its  gates. 
In  the  mean  time,  Auguereau  had  been 
defeated  by  Bianchi  at  Macon,  and  the  forts 
at  Lyons  surrendered  to  the  Austrians. 
These  misfortunes  rendered  Napoleon's 
march  hopeless,  and  the  game  was  lost. 

Schwartzenberg  arrived  at  Vitry  on  the 
24th,  two  days  after  Napoleon,  and  Blucher 
pushed  on  to  Chalons.  General  Ducca 
was  left  on  the  Aube  with  a  division  of 
Austrians  to  guard  the  depots,  and  keep 
open  the  communications,  while  Winzenge- 
rode  and  Czernicheff  were  despatched  with 
ten  thousand  cavalry  and  fifty  guns  to  re- 
present the  vanguard  of  Schwartzenberg, 
and  to  intercept  couriers.  Blucher,  freed 
from  his  old  enemy,  now  drove  the  corps  of 
Mortier  and  Marmont  over  the  Marne, 
passed  the  Aisne,  stormed  Rheims,  and 
moved  on  through  Chalons  and  Vitry  to 
Paris.  Marmont  and  Mortier  finding,  to 
their  surprise,  the  great  army  at  Fere  Cham- 
penoise,  retreated  to  Sezanne,  harassed  by 
the  enemy's  cavalry.  All  was  disaster 
now  for  the  French ;  at  Fere  Champenoise, 
a  column  of  five  thousand  Conscript  and 
National  Guards,  with  a  convoy  of  pro- 
visions and  ammunition,  was  charged,  and 
cut  and  pounded  to  pieces.  At  Ferte- 
Gaudere  Mortier  and  Marmont  lost  a  rear- 
guard of  fifteen  hundred  men,  and  alto- 
gether, before  they  got  to  Lagny,  eight 
thousand  men,  eighty  guns,  besides  bag- 
gage and  ammunition.  The  Allies  now 
marched  fast  and  furiously  on  to  Paris, 
making  seventy  miles  in  three  days. 

A  brave  attempt  often  thousand  National 
Guards  to  stop  a  column  of  the  army  of 
Silesia  utterly  failed.  The  fish  not  only 
bui'st  out  of  the  net,  but  General  Storm 
broke  into  the  very  centre  of  the  French 
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infantry  and  captured  the  general  with  his 
own  hand.  As  Blucher  approached  Meaux 
the  garrison  retreated,  after  blowing  up  the 
powder  magazine.  On  the  same  day,  the 
26th  of  March,  the  vanguard  of  the  Silesian 
army  pushed  on  to  Claye,  and  dislodged 
part  of  Marmont's  and  Mortier's  men  after 
a  sharp  brush ;  at  the  same  time  the  Aus- 
trians  advanced,  leaving  Generals  Wrede 
and  Sacken  with  a  corps  d'armee  of  thirty 
thousand  men  on  the  line  of  the  Marne  to 
protect  the  rear  of  the  besieging  force,  and 
to  guard  against  surprise. 

A  few  hours  later  the  Allies  called  out 
"  check"  to  Paris  ;  there  was  one  day's  hard 
fighting,  as  we  have  already  seen*,  and  the 
game  was  won. 

PILOTS  AND  PILOTAGE. 

ON  leaving  or  approaching  the  shores  of 
most  civilised  countries,  the  traveller  will 
probably  become  acquainted  with  one  of  a 
class  of  amphibious  persons  who  are  called 
pilots.  About  our  own  coasts  there  are 
plenty  of  these  red-faced  weather-beaten 
men,  with  wonderfully  clear  eyes,  from 
which  the  spirit  of  the  true  sailor  looks 
keenly  on  to  the  sea.  The  men  are  not, 
as  a  rule,  distinguished  for  "  book  lam- 
ing," but  they  have  great  wisdom  of  their 
own  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  sea. 
Their  vocation  is  exercised  almost  out  of 
knowledge  of  the  multitude ;  their  im- 
portant duties  are  performed  silently, 
making  little  noise  in  the  world,  unless 
some  disaster,  involving  loss  of  life  or  pro- 
perty, call  public  attention  to  the  pilot's 
conduct. 

It  seems  that  little  is  actually  known 
about  our  pilots.  Among  most  people 
certain  hazy  ideas  no  doubt  exist  associating 
the  pilot  with  a  "  dark  and  fearful  night," 
according  to  the  song,  and  something  also 
is  known  of  the  men  as  bearers  of  last 
expressions  of  hope  and  last  words  of 
farewell  fftm  friends  leaving  England ; 
but  beyond  these  somewhat  vague  notions 
we  do  not  think  that  much  is  commonly 
known  about  our  pilots  and  the  pilotage 
system. 

A  few  months  back  popular  feeling  was 
agitated  considerably  on  account  of  the 
loss  of  the  tea-clipper  Spindrift  off  Dunge- 
ness,  which  was  attributed  to  the  negli- 
gence of  the  pilot  who  had  charge  of  the 
ship,  and  many  most  extraordinary  state- 
ments were  publicly  made  as  to  the  pilot's 

*  See  ALL  THE  YEAB  HOUND,  New  Series,  vol.  iv., 
p.  367. 


duty  and  his  conduct,  which  revealed  the 
existence  of  a  vast  amount  of  ignorance  on 
the  subject.  More  recently,  too,  honourable 
gentlemen  in  the  House  of  Commons  have 
had  a  great  deal  to  say  on  the  general 
topic  of  pilotage,  a  bill  having  been  intro- 
duced by  the  government  to  abolish  com- 
pulsory pilotage.  With  all  respect  to  our 
legislators,  we  must  express  our  astonish- 
ment at  the  random  statements  and  erro- 
neous opinions  which  marked  the  discus- 
sion of  the  question. 

We  propose  to  furnish  our  readers  with 
some  facts  and  interesting  details  concern- 
ing this  most  useful  class  of  men  and  their 
calling. 

Every  one  probably  knows  that  our 
coasts,  like  all  other  coasts  in  the  world, 
are  surrounded  by  rocks  and  shoals  ;  that 
at  the  entrances  to  our  ports  and  rivers 
there  are  narrow  winding  channels  between 
sandbanks,  and  perplexing  cross  tides, 
caused  by  the  irregularities  of  the  coast 
line.  Of  course  all  these  dangers  and 
difficulties  are  liable  to  be  enhanced  by 
gales  of  wind  and  consequent  high  seas. 
Another  source  of  confusion  to  those  who 
are  not  acquainted  with  the  neighbourhood 
are  the  numerous  guiding  marks  placed 
about — the  lights  and  buoys  of  which  we 
have  spoken  in  former  articles.*  These,  if 
not  thoroughly  understood  by  the  mariner, 
are  very  apt  to  perplex  and  mislead.  Navi- 
gation in  the  open  sea  out  of  sight  of  land 
is  comparatively  pleasant  and  easy  in  fine 
weather.  And  even  in  bad  weather  it  is 
better  to  have  plenty  of  sea  room,  so  that 
even  if  the  ship  be  driven  out  of  her  course 
she  runs  into  no  danger.  But  near  the  land, 
the  navigation  of  a  ship  is  a  very  different 
matter ;  she  is  continually  surrounded  by 
the  many  dangers  we  have  referred  to, 
which,  of  course,  vary  according  to  the 
locality.  Whoever  has  charge  of  the  vessel 
is  compelled  to  exercise  unremitting  atten- 
tion ;  he  must  know  exactly  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  neighbourhood,  the  true 
positions  of  the  shoals,  the  set  of  the  tide, 
the  depths  of  water,  and,  in  fact,  must  pos- 
sess a  great  deal  of  local  knowledge. 

As  the  law  now  stands  in  England,  all 
vessels  navigating  within  certain  bounds 
are  compelled  to  have  'a,  duly  qualified 
person  on  board  to  take  charge  of  the  ship 
in  those  waters,  and  this  is  called  com- 
pulsory pilotage.  Time  was  when  pilotage 
was  free,  when,  if  a  master  thought  he 
could  take  his  ship  through  a  dangerous 
locality,  he  was  perfectly  at  liberty  to  try, 


*  See  ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND,  New  Series,  vol.  ii., 
p.  473  ;  vol.  iii.,  p.  282. 
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and  if  he  came  to  grief  he  had  only  himseU 
to  blame.  In  those  days,  too,  there  were 
no  fixed  rates  of  charges  for  the  services  oi 
the  comparatively  few  men  who  set  up  as 
pilots,  so  that  it  would  frequently  happen 
that  a  hard  bargain  would  be  driven  in  a 
gale  of  wind  and  a  high  sea,  the  pilot  try- 
ing to  get  all  he  could,  and  the  master 
trying  to  beat  him  down.  This  system, 
however,  would  not  do  at  all.  By  reason 
of  the  numerous  wrecks  which  were  con- 
stantly taking*  place,  and  the  great  loss  of 
life  and  property  consequent  thereon,  owing 
to  masters  piloting  their  own  ships,  and  to 
the  ignorance  and  misconduct  of  persons 
taking  charge  of  vessels  as  pilots,  it  was 
at  last  found  necessary  to  adopt  some  mea- 
sures to  improve  this  state  of  things.  The 
government  took  the  matter  up,  and  en- 
deavoured to  elaborate  a  system.  It  was 
resolved  that  any  man  who  professed  to  be 
able  to  conduct  vessels  in  any  particular 
locality  should  be  made  to  show  his  quali- 
fications for  that  duty,  and  on  his  showing 
satisfactorily  that  he  was  able  to  do  so,  a 
licence  was  to  be  granted  to  him  to  permit 
him  to  pilot  vessels  in  the  locality  with 
which  he  was  familiar.  Properly  consti- 
tuted authorities  at  different  parts  of  the 
coast  were  empowered  to  examine  and 
license  pilots,  to  fix  the  rates  to  be  charged, 
and  to  exercise  a  general  control  over  the 
men.  To  insure,  also,  a  good  supply  of 
men,  and  to  raise  the  profession  to  a  better 
position,  it  was  enacted  that  a  shipmaster, 
on  coming  into  dangerous  waters,  should 
be  compelled  to  employ  a  pilot  to  conduct 
his  vessel. 

Compulsory  pilotage  is  not,  however,  in 
force  all  round  the  coast.  At  most  of  our  im- 
portant ports  and  the  estuaries  of  our  princi- 
pal rivers,  where  the  navigation  is  intricate 
and  dangerous,  masters  are  bound  by  law  to 
have  recourse  to  the  pilot's  services.  But 
at  many  other  places,  what  is  called  the 
voluntary  system  prevails.  As  a  rule,  a 
master  is  only  too  glad,  after  a  long  voy- 
age, to  give  up  charge  of  his  vessel;  but 
there  are  a  number  of  masters  and  owners 
who  gramble  very  much  at  being  obliged 
to  pay  for  a  pilot  in  any  waters.  But  it 
surely  is  a  just  and  reasonable  enactment 
which  provides  that,  among  the  dangers 
of  our  coasts,  life  and  property  shall  be 
intrusted  to  those  men  only  who  have 
shown  their  special  knowledge  of  those 
dangers.  There  is  much  wisdom,  it  seems 
to  us,  in  not  allowing  over-confident  and 
economical  masters  to  try  the  effects  of 
their  indifferent  knowledge  in  navigating 
their  vessels  through  difficult  and  danger- 


ous waters.  But  this  safeguard  is  to  be 
done  away  with ;  there  is  to  be  no  obliga- 
tion at  all  for  a  captain  to  employ  a  pilot 
in  any  waters.  Such  is  the  object  of  a  bill 
which  will  shortly  become  law,  and  then  any 
master  may  conduct  his  vessel  as  well  as  he 
can,  and  with  the  aid  of  imperfect  charts 
and  his  own  ignorance  may  make  an  end  of 
himself  and  his  vessel  on  some  convenient 
rock  or  sandbank.  But  this  "proposal  to 
establish  a  uniform  system  will  have  its 
advantages :  the  regulations  will  be  the 
same  everywhere,  and  it  is  not  very  likely 
that  the  community  of  pilots  will  suffer, 
for  theirs  are  really  valuable  services  to  the 
large  majority  of  shipmasters,  and  there 
will  always  be  a  great  demand  for  them. 

A  few  words  about  the  special  dangers 
of  certain  localities.  From  Dungeness, 
through  the  Downs  and  up  the  river  to 
London,  is  a  distance  of  about  eighty  miles, 
and  the  numerous  and  extensive  sands  on 
all  sides  render  the  journey  very  difficult. 
The  channels  are  so  intricate,  narrow,  and 
tortuous,  the  sets  of  the  tide  are  so  peculiar, 
that  altogether  it  is  no  easy  work  to  pilot 
a  ship.  The  Mersey,  too,  is  very  difficult 
of  approach,  and  still  more  so  to  get  away 
from :  vessels  go  in  and  cannot  get  o.ut 
again  without  the  pilot's  aid.  Then  there 
are  the  estuaries  of  the  Humber,  the  Tyne, 
the  Avon,  the  Severn,  the  Clyde,  and  many 
others,  all  presenting  difficulties  to  the  open 
sea  mariner,  but  all  easy  enough  to  men 
who  know  the  road. 

The  management  of  the  pilot  system,  if  it 
can  be  called  a  system,  looking  at  it  from  a 
national  point  of  view,  is  in  many  hands. 
The  pilotage  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
English  coast  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
Elder  Brethren  of  the  Trinity  House, 
London,  whose  nautical  experience  well 
qualifies  them  to  know  what  is  wanted  by 
the  shipping  community  as  regards  pilot- 
age; having  also  the  management  of  the 
lights  and  buoys  round  the  coast,  they  must 
be  well  acquainted  with  the  dangers  of  our 
shores,  and  can  therefore  judge  what  know- 
ledge should  be  required  of  a  man  who  un- 
dertakes to  pilot  ships.  At  each  of  the 
various  outposts  under  the  London  Trinity 
House  jurisdiction,  certain  gentlemen,  inte- 
rested in  the  shipping  of  the  port,  and  pos- 
sessing some  nautical  knowledge,  are  dele- 
gated to  act  on  behalf  of  the  Elder  Brethren, 
and  are  called  sub-commissioners  of  pilotage. 
There  are  other  Trinity  Houses  at  Hull, 
Newcastle,  and  Leith,  on  a  smaller  scale 
:ertaiuly  than  the  Honourable  Corporation 
on  Tower  Hill,  but  who  look  equally  well 
after  the  wants  of  the  maritime  community 
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as  far  as  their  ports  are  concerned.  Besides 
these  bodies  there  are  many  local  authori- 
ties, who  manage  their  own  pilotage  affairs 
without  the  supervision  of  the  Trinity 
House.  Under  some  of  these  local  powers 
voluntary  pilotage  flourishes  —  especially 
in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  where  the  pilotage 
management  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  local  boards,  and  under  others  pilotage 
is  compulsory.  Their  limits  are  denned, 
and  it  is  often  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  the 
master  of  a  vessel  to  know  whether  he  is  in 
voluntary  or  compulsory  waters.  It  would 
perhaps  be  better  if  one  guiding  power 
directed  the  pilotage  of  the  entire  coast  of 
Great  Britain ;  if  the  principle  of  centrali- 
sation were  applied  to  this  department,  the 
simplicity  of  management  and  the  uni- 
formity of  practice  which  would  follow 
would  probably  be  of  great  service  to  ship- 
masters ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  pilotage  service 
is,  on  the  whole,  very  satisfactorily  per- 
formed under  the  present  arrangements, 
that  each  local  body  knows  and  provides 
for  its  own  particular  wants,  and  has  a 
direct  interest  in  keeping  up  an  efficient 
pilotage  service. 

There  is  one  important  matter  which 
shipowners  and  underwriters  would  gladly 
see  settled  by  legislative  enactment.  The 
question  of  responsibility  between  the  master 
and  pilot,  when  the  latter  takes  charge  of  a 
ship,  is  at  present  very  ill  defined.  In 
case  of  a  casualty  occurring,  the  master 
says  he  had  not  charge  of  the  vessel,  and 
the  pilot  declares  he  is  not  legally  respon- 
sible ;  thus  many  disputes  arise,  and  much 
dissatisfaction  is  felt,  on  account  of  the  in- 
adequate state  of  the  law.  We  hope  the 
new  Pilotage  Act  will  do  away  with  this 
unpleasant  difficulty. 

The  pilots  themselves  are  a  worthy  body 
of  men.  Educated  from  their  youth  up 
for  their  profession,  they  are  sailors  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.  They  must  have 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  every  rope 
and  spar  in  a  ship ;  indeed,  before  a  man 
is  admitted  as  a  candidate  for  a  licence  he 
must  have  served  one  year  as  master,  or 
three  years  as  mate.  When  he  obtains  his 
licence  he  must  serve  three  years  in  pilot- 
ing vessels  of  low  draughts,  and  after  that 
has  to  undergo  another  examination  for 
ships  of  all  draughts.  Besides  this,  he 
has  to  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
examiners  that  he  is  perfectly  well  up  in 
the  peculiarities  of  the  district  for  which 
he  seeks  a  licence  as  pilot.  If  he  get 
through  all  this  satisfactorily,  he  then 
enters  upon  his  duties,  which  in  many 


cases  are  arduous  in  the  extreme.  In 
difficult  waters  the  pilot  has  to  exercise 
unremitting  watchfulness  and  energy  ;  his 
powers  must  never  flag ;  physically  and 
mentally  he  must  be  constantly  on  the 
alert.  In  addition  to  this  there  are  other 
troubles  he  has  to  encounter.  On  an  out- 
ward bound  ship,  for  instance,  he  has  great 
difficulty  in  getting  the  crew  to  work  the 
ship,  they  being  often  drunk,  and  generally 
disinclined  to  work ;  or  perhaps  he  may 
have  to  board  a  foreign  vessel,  and  find  it 
a  very  hard  matter  to  make  himself  under- 
stood, and  to  get  his  orders  carried  out. 
Some  vessels  will  not  answer  their  helms ; 
others  are  deficient  in  stores,  or  have 
worthless  sails  and  rigging ;  in  short,  there 
are  numerous  contingencies  which  add 
very  much  to  the  pilot's  work.  At  many 
places  round  the  coast  the  men  have  to  take 
their  turns  in  the  cruising  cutters  which 
go  out  to  sea  to  look  for  ships  wanting 
pilots,  and  it  is  certainly  not  very  pleasant 
for  them  to  be  pitching  and  tossing  at  the 
cruising  station  in  all  sorts  of  weather  for 
days,  perhaps,  before  they  are  shipped  on 
vessels  requiring  pilots.  The  incomes  of 
the  men  vary  considerably,  a  few  earning 
as  much  as  five  hundred  pounds  a  year,  but 
others  making  but  a  scanty  living  out  of 
their  profession.  The  principal  reason  of 
this  is,  that  shipowners  and  masters  know 
the  men  who  are  most  to  be  relied  on,  and 
by  means  of  a  system  of  choice  letters,  as 
it  is  called,  retain  the  services  of  particular 
men  for  their  ships.  This  pre-eminence, 
is,  however,  obtained  by  special  excellence, 
and  is  the  same  as  that  merit  which 
achieves  distinction  and  success  in  other 
walks  of  life.  There  are  sundry  advan- 
tages attached  to  the  profession,  such,  for 
instance,  as  pensions,  where  age  and  in- 
firmity prevent  the  worn-out  pilot  from 
pursuing  his  calling.  Pilots'  widows,  too, 
are  assisted  when  in  distress.  There  is  one 
fact  which  entitles  the  pilot  to  some  con- 
sideration. He  leaves  the  sea  service,  in 
which  he  might  have  risen  to  a  very  good 
position,  to  become  a  pilot,  but  he  must 
have  no  further  ambition,  for  he  can  get  no 
higher.  He  may  become  an  efficient  pilot, 
and  earn  a  fair  income,  but  his  career  is 
cut  short,  and  he  cannot  attain  any  higher 
position  than  that  of  a  pilot. 

We  owe  a  great  deal  to  these  men. 
Their  calling  is  essentially  a  humane  one, 
and  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  they 
help  to  bring  the  different  people  of  the 
world  closer  to  each  other  :  our  own  pilots 
conduct  the  foreigner  safely  into  our  ports 
and  see  us  English  people  safely  off  when 
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we  visit  other  lands.  And  it  is  not  often 
that  their  negligence  is  the  unfortunate 
cause  of  wreck  or  casualty.  Human  nature 
is  weak,  and  pilots,  like  the  rest  of  us,  are 
liable  to  err,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Spindrift, 
for  instance,  when  a  sober,  clever,  and 
favourite  pilot  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years  made  a  simple  mistake  in  his  reckon- 
ing, and  ran  the  ship  on  shore.  The  very 
exceptional  circumstances  of  this  occurrence 
attracted  public  attention  in  a  marked  de- 
gree, and  this  fact  seems  to  us  to  speak 
well  for  our  pilots,  for  the  public  would 
hear  and  know  much  more  about  them  than 
they  do  if  such  cases  as  that  of  the  Spindrift 
occurred  more  frequently. 


UNCLE  SAM'S  CIVIL  SERVICE. 

To  serve  their  beloved  government  be- 
tween the  hours  of  nine  and  three  every 
day,  excepting  the  Fourth  of  July,  Christ- 
mas-Day, and  Washington's  birthday,  and 
further  excepting  a  month's  run  into  the 
country  in  the  midsummer  heats,  is  the 
ambition  of  so  many  village  politicians  and 
local  hopefuls  in  America,  that  to  attempt 
to  estimate  their  number  would  be  painful, 
and  actually  to  arrive  at  it,  impossible.  I 
hope  that  my  English  reader  will  some  day 
witness  the  inauguration  of  a  president  at 
Washington ;  let  me  only  hint  to  him  that 
accommodation  must  be  secured  long  be- 
forehand, and  warn  him  that  he  must  not 
be  offended  if,  under  the  impression  that  he, 
too,  is  an  office-seeker,  he  sees  all  his  neigh- 
bours at  table  glaring  at  him ;  and  that 
with  a  hate  which  is  doubtless  inspired  by 
the  thought  that  he  may  slip  into  the 
office  in  their  stead.  From  all  the  towns, 
villages,  and  hamlets ;  from  remote  Passa- 
maquocldy,  and  the  not  less  distant  Rio 
Grande ;  from  high  life  and  low  life,  the 
pulpit,  the  bar,  and  the  bar-room — comes 
this  greedy,  ravenous,  clutching,  leech-like 
army  of  office-seekers.  They  all  bring  fat 
bundles  of  recommendations,  whether  from 
the  local  alderman  or  the  methodist  parson, 
from  a  former  schoolfellow,  or  the  new  pre- 
sident, or  of  a  member  of  congress  long  laid 
on  the  shelf.  They  are  all  perfectly  certain 
that  their  claim  is  not  only  better  than  any- 
body else's,  but  absolutely  irresistible  in  it- 
self. They  worry,  in  dense  crowds,  the  legis- 
lators and  executive  officers  of  the  nation, 
till  the  latter  grow  cadaverous  of  cheek,  un- 
certain of  step,  and  timid  of  eye,  sliding 
round  corners  and  down  obscure  alleys  to 
avoid  them  ;  and,  finally,  the  main  body  of 
them  retreats,  limp  in  pocket  and  wearied 


in  soul,  discomfited  from  the  scene  of  an 
exceedingly  persistent  but  hopelessly  vain 
assault. 

Probably  no  question,  near  inauguration 
time,  has  so  perplexed  the  American 
sociologist  as,  what  do  these  people  want 
office  for  ?  They  know  very  well  that  it  is 
not,  in  America,  a  permanent  avocation; 
their  very  seeking  of  it,  the  fact  of  their 
aiming  at  a  place  already  occupied,  proves 
that  office  is  held  by  a  slender  thread,  and 
that  they  know  it.  You  will  see  bright, 
vigorous  young  men  in  search  of  it ;  and 
you  will  see  decrepit  old  men,  on  the  edge 
of  the  grave,  mumbling  obsequious  peti- 
tions to  the  secretary  of  state's  private 
secretary's  messenger,  for  a  moment's  in- 
terview with  the  penultimate  personage; 
which  moment  is  to  be  used  in  a  despe- 
rate appeal  for  office.  What  is  the  alluring 
prospect  which  tempts  them  ?  Probably  this 
strange  rush  for  a  temporary  office  in  a 
country  where  there  is  vastly  more  work  to 
be  done  than  double  its  population  could 
do,  is  owing  to  a  superstition  which  is 
abroad,  and  has  a  very  little  foundation, 
that  office  means  idleness  at  so  much  a 
year  ;  and  the  prospect  of  a  deliciously  in- 
dolent four  years  on  a  salary  is  irresis- 
tibly seductive.  And  a  singular  feature 
of  the  matter  is,  that  there  is  no  one  of 
this  great  multitude  of  office-seekers  who 
will  not  smile  incredulously  when  you 
mention  the  duration  of  his  probable  tenure 
— if  he  gets  in — as  four  years.  That's  all 
very  well,  he'll  tell  you,  in  most  people's 
cases ;  but  you  see  he  is  so  well  backed, 
that  no  president  will  dare  to  turn  him  out. 
And,  probably,  no  case  has  ever  happened, 
when  a  clerk  has  been  removed,  that  he 
was  not  stupefied  with  amazement,  did  not 
eagerly  declare  that  it  must  be  a  mistake, 
and  did  not  feel  a  perfect  confidence  of 
being  at  once  reinstated.  He  would  have 
been  perfectly  content,  you  know  (he  tells 
you),  if  they  had  let  him  stay  one  year 
more,  but  to  turn  him  oat  just  now  !  The 
blow  invariably  falls  at  the  most  unwelcome 
hour,  and  when  the  recipient  feels  most 
secure. 

Although  by  no  means  a  majority  of  the 
government  clerks  at  Washington  are 
removed  at  each  new  presidential  suc- 
cession, the  number  of  removals  is  suffi- 
ciently large  to  make  the  demand  for 
place  an  uncomfortably  importunate  one 
for  the  new  powers.  The  constituents  of 
members  of  congress,  and  senators  who 
have  aided  in  their  election,  members  of 
electioneering  committees,  stump  speakers, 
friends  of  men  who  have  spent  money, 
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and  others  who  have  contributed,  or  whose 
friends  have  contributed,  to  the  election  of 
the  new  president ;  all  these  have  claims, 
which  are  in  many  cases  acknowledged 
and  rewarded  by  snug  government  berths. 
The  old  principle  that  "  To  the  victors  be- 
long the  spoils"  has  got  to  be  of  late  en- 
larged so  as  to  read,  "  To  the  new  presi- 
dent's relatives  and  personal  friends  belong 
the  spoils  ;"  so  that  even  if  office-holders 
belong  to  the  same  party  with  the  president, 
they  must  give  way  to  those  personally 
known  to,  liked  by,  or  connected  with  him. 
The  clerks  are  appointed  on  the  recom- 
mendations of  senators  and  representatives 
of  leading  party  men  in  the  various  states, 
and  of  favourites  who  have  the  president's 
ear.  No  qualifications  for  office  are  asked 
for;  there  is  no  question  of  the  efficiency 
of  the  clerk  who  has  to  give  way  for  a 
successor.  The  clerk  receives  his  commis- 
sion, and  enters  without  more  ado  upon  the 
duties  of  his  office.  He  is  obliged  to  pass 
no  examination,  being  simply  an  object  of 
that  patronage  which  is  accorded  to  con- 
gress-men, and  which  is  one  of  those  evils 
in  the  American  system  which  some  wise 
American  legislators  are  labouring  hard  to 
abolish. 

The  new  clerk  revels  in  his  new  position. 
He  is  like  the  hard  toiler  who  is  refreshed 
by  his  coveted  reward.  He  exults  in  the 
prospect  of  a  four  years'  life  of  ease  on  the 
very  stage  of  the  great  political  drama. 
To  the  clerk  who  has  been  a  farmer,  the 
memory  of  potato  digging  becomes  a  dis- 
agreeable reminiscence  smilingly  dismissed; 
•to  the  ex-lawyer,  the  brain  worry  over  law- 
calf  forms  food  for  self-pity  for  the  past, 
and  self-gratulation  in  the  present.  He 
walks  Pennsylvania  avenue  with  a  buoyant, 
exultant  step,  and  reflects  with  pride  that 
he  is  now  a  privileged  servant  of  Uncle 
Sam,  as  the  American  calls  his  indulgent 
government.  Straightway  has  he  tele- 
graphed for  his  wife  and  children,  who 
have  been  browsing  upon  sunny  expecta- 
tion in  some  western  wild  ;  and  they  come 
hastening  on,  the  wife  and  mother  fully 
persuaded  that  the  domestic  millennium 
has  come,  and  uncertain  whether  she  is 
most  anxious  to  see  the  new  official  or  the 
capital  of  her  country.  The  next  step  is 
to  procure  accommodation  in  a  Washington 
boarding-house.  And  "Washington  board- 
ing-houses are  sui  generis.  They  are 
plentiful,  yet  expensive;  fashionable,  yet 
vastly  uncomfortable ;  and  unite  under 
their  roofs  probably  as  miscellaneous  a 
group  of  guests  as  any  cosmopolite  city  in 
the  universe.  The  keepers  of  these  board- 


ing-houses are  almost  always  the  widows 
of  clerks  ;  or  clerks  who  have  been  turned 
out  of  office,  and  have  not  been  able  to 
resist  the  fascination  of  residing  still  at  the 
capital ;  or  clerks  whose  family  extrava- 
gances have  forced  them  to  this  secondary 
mode  of  eking  out  a  subsistence.  The 
guests,  too,  of  nine  out  of  every  ten  board- 
ing-houses, are  clerks  of  higher  or  lower 
departmental  rank;  old  clerks,  appointed 
by  Madison  in  1813,  and  garrulous  over 
the  taking  of  Washington  by  the  British  ; 
fancy  young  clerks,  who  apparently  spend 
a  large  portion  of  their  incomes  in  yellow 
neckties  and  extraordinary  canes ;  married 
clerks,  with  irrepressible  wives,  who  are 
always  coming  in  from  calls  upon  secre- 
taries' ladies ;  fat  bachelor  clerks,  who 
are  such  irresistibly  good  fellows,  that  no 
administration  has  ever  found  it  in  its 
heart  to  turn  them  out ;  and  poor,  shabby, 
disappointed,  saddened,  silent  clerks,  who 
were  once  independent  men,  and  held  their 
heads  up  among  their  fellows,  but  have 
drifted  into  the  ledger  nonentities  and 
ambitionless  machines  which  you  now  see 
them.  Besides  the  clerks,  the  Washington 
boarding-house  has  invariably  a  sprinkling 
of  senators  and  congress-men;  and  peculiarly 
lucky  boarding-houses  now  and  then  allure 
to  their  board  and  beneath  their  mahogany 
the  stately  legs  of  a  cabinet  secretary. 
These  democratically  mingle  with  the  rest, 
and  are  the  recipients  of  small  diurnal 
favours  on  the  part  of  the  landlady  and  of 
her  clerkly  guests  in  the  shape  of  the  second 
joint  of  the  turkey,  the  cleanest  cut  of  the 
roast,  and  the  first  layer  of  the  buckwheat 
cakes.  Then  there  are  waifs  and  strays  of 
fashionable  folk,  who  go  to  the  capital  in 
search  of  winter  gaieties,  and  office-seekers 
who  are  never  wanting  to  the  transient 
population  of  the  metropolis,  and  who  re- 
gard the  clerks  who  are  at  the  table  as 
prospective  "  outs"  invariably,  and  under 
all  circumstances  look  upon  themselves  as 
possible  "ins." 

Such  is  the  society  in  which  our  newly- 
made  clerk  finds  himself,  and  into  which 
he  introduces  his  wife  and  children.  Hav- 
ing received  his  commission  in  due  form 
(sealed  with  a  very  big  red  seal,  and  signed 
with  a  very  big  black  signature),  he  is 
instructed  to  repair  to  one  of  the  judges, 
who,  in  due  form,  swears  him  into  office. 
He  is  next  told  to  wait  upon  the  head 
of  his  department.  In  order  to  appear 
worthily  before  that  awful  personage,  who 
is  vaguely  known  as  the  secretary,  he 
arrays  himself  in  his  best,  not  forgetting 
to  undergo  an  elaborate  toilette  from  the 
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barber,  or  to  receive  a  final  touch,  of  the 
clothes-brush  at  bis  wife's  bands.  He  is 
not,  however,  awe-stricken  by  the  thought 
of  seeing  the  secretary,  for  he  feels  his  own 
importance  mightily,  and  is  sure  that  the 
secretary  will  recognise  it  also.  He  has  a 
vague  idea  that  the  secretary  is  impatiently 
awaiting  the  interview,  and  is  going  to  be 
delighted  to  see  him,  if  not  for  his  own 
sake,  at  least  for  tbat  of  the  irresistible 
congress-man  who  has  got  him  his  place. 
He  arrives  at  the  department,  is  ushered 
into  an  ante-room,  where  he  finds  twenty 
unfortunate-looking  office-seekers,  and  he 
boldly  asks  for  the  secretary,  at  the  same 
time  giving  his  card  to  the  messenger. 
He  is  not  a  little  taken  aback  to  be  told 
that  there  are  at  least  twenty  interviews 
which  the  head  has  got  to  get  through 
before  his  turn  comes,  and  the  messenger 
hints  that  it  is  possible  that  the  secretary 
will  not  be  able  to  see  him  at  all !  How- 
ever, at  last  he  penetrates  to  the  sanctum 
sanctorum  of  the  department,  and  advances 
promptly  and  eagerly,  with  outstretched 
hand,  towards  his  future  chief.  That  per- 
sonage stares  at  him,  coughs  coldly,  waves 
him  coldly  to  a  seat,  and  asks  his  name. 
The  announcement  thereof  utterly  fails  to 
move  a  muscle  of  the  great  man's  face, 
who  adds  insult  to  injury  by  asking  his 
business,  intimating  that  time  is  valuable. 
Our  poor  servant  of  a  great  government 
feels  limp  and  stiff,  hot  and  cold,  in  the 
same  instant.  His  rose-coloured  vision  of 
a  near  intimacy  with  the  secretary,  whom 
be  fully  expected  to  call  by  his  Christian 
name  within  a  week,  and  of  the  charm- 
ingly familiar  terms  on  »which  his  dear 
Betsy  would  straightway  become  with  the 
secretary's  wife,  vanish  suddenly  before  the 
icy  bluntness  of  his  chief.  He  receives, 
humbly,  the  confusingly  general  and  un- 
satisfactory instructions  which  the  latter 
deigns  to  give  him,  and  retires  a  wiser  and 
a  meeker  man.  He  repairs  to  the  chief  clerk 
of  the  section  in  which  he  has  been  placed, 
who  conducts  him  to  a  desk,  tells  him  his 
especial  tasks,  and  leaves  him  to  himself. 
He  is  in  a  lofty  plainly  whitewashed  apart- 
ment, with  four  or  five  mahogany  desks, 
perforated  with  pigeon-holes,  and  supplied 
with  spittoons  of  various  and  unique  design. 
The  four  or  five  desks  are  occupied  by  four 
or  five  clerks,  who  are  to  be  his  official 
companions  during  the  period — longer  or 
shorter — that  he  and  they  remain  in  office. 
They  have  a  very  sober,  demure,  quiet  air, 
as  if  they  suspected  the  secretary  to  be  in 
hiding  behind  the  door,  and  as  if  they 
wished  to  show  how  faithful  and  obedient 


they  were,  unconscious  of  his  propinquity. 
They  are  very  social  with  the  new  comer, 
however,  and  he  who,  an  hour  ago,  had 
resolved  to  hold  no  unnecessary  intercourse 
whatever  with  his  fellow  -  clerks,  but  to 
confine  his  associations  exclusively  to  the 
secretary,  and  possibly  one  or  two  of  the 
chief  clerks,  now  gladly  welcomes  their  at- 
tentions, and  is  thankful  for  their  greeting. 
His  fellow-clerks  he  finds  to  be  characters 
in  their  way.  One  is  a  dry  old  stager,  who 
has,  wonderful  to  relate,  served  the  govern- 
ment these  forty  years,  a  man  of  infinite 
jest  in  a  quiet,  official  way,  who  has 
managed  to  weather  the  political  storms, 
and  to  be  found  still  swimming,  whether 
the  powers  were  democratic,  whig,  or  re- 
publican. He  never  is  without  a  quill  be- 
hind his  ear,  nor  does  official  life  ever 
sufficiently  ruffle  him  to  disturb  the  sleek 
smoothness  of  his  hair  and  skin.  He  tells 
numberless  anecdotes,  all  of  an  unmistak- 
able political  flavour,  and  has  an  old  story 
about  General  Jackson  and  the  abolition  of 
the  National  Bank,  which  he  brings  out  on 
every  available  occasion.  Another  of  the 
occupants  of  the  apartment  is  a  nephew  of 
a  down-east  senator,  a  youth  with  an  ex- 
ceedingly broad  and  drawling  nasal  twang, 
a  crimson  cravat,  and  an  exceedingly  loud, 
hoarse  laugh.  A  third  is  a  pompous, 
middle-aged  gentleman,  with  blue  coat  and 
brass  buttons,  and  a  very  apparent  bunch 
of  watch-seals,  to  whom  the  others  pay  a 
marked  and  mysterious  respect.  Our  new 
clerk  soon  learns  that  this  person  is  an  ex- 
member  of  congress,  rejected  of  his  en- 
lightened constituency,  and  glad  to  find  a 
haven  in  a  government  office.  His  great- 
ness is  circumscribed,  but  it  is  still  great- 
ness ;  he  may  yet  hold  a  little  court  in  de- 
partment corridors.  Yet  another  is  a  little, 
shrewd,  rough- visaged,  spike-nosed  western 
politician,  who  is  smart,  has  a  keen  relish 
for  affairs,  is  for  ever  bustling  about  in  a  per- 
petual fever  of  uncomfortable  activity,  and 
who  engages  in  a  constant  warfare  with  the 
elderly  clerk  on  the  question  whether  the 
windows  shall  be  up  or  down  in  mid- July. 
Our  new  clerk  becomes,  before  long,  ex- 
perienced, for  his  tasks  require  no  throes  of 
intellect,  no  profound  study  of  treatise  or 
text-book.  He  gets  to  be  a  very  clerkly 
clerk,  the  quill  naturally  fitting  to  his  ear, 
the  office  hours  to  his  habits,  and  that 
nameless  officially  decorous,  mildly  con- 
tented, and  easily  obsequious  air  in  his 
manner,  which  is  discoverable  in  govern- 
ment clerks  the  world  over.  At  first  he  is 
restive  under  the  rule  which  requires  every 
clerk  to  report  himself  on  reaching  the  de- 
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partment ;  bat  lie  gets  used  to  it,  as  one 
does  to  all  things,  at  last.  He  is  prompt 
each  month  at  the  desk  of  the  cashier  on 
pay-day,  and  receives  his  little  pile  of  green- 
backs, and  signs  the  quarto  volume  of  re- 
ceipts, with  evident  satisfaction.  His  good 
wife  makes  heroic  attempts  to  gain  entrance 
to  the  "  best  society,"  and  spends  not  a 
little  of  the  above-mentioned  pile  in  elabo- 
rate visiting-cards,  cab  hire,  and  gloves. 
In  the  winter  season  you  may  observe  the 
worthy  couple  struggling  among  the  crowd 
which  wanders  through  the  corridors  and 
the  suffocating  drawing-rooms  of  the  secre- 
tary. The  secretary  is  on  these  occasions 
delightfully  condescending,  and  shakes 
hands  as  if  he  were  charmed  to  see  his 
subordinate ;  returning,  however,  to  a 
most  heartless  and  discouraging  frigidity 
when  they  meet  next  morning  on  the  de- 
partment steps.  On  New  Year's  Day  the 
clerk  goes  "  the  rounds  ;"  willingly  submits 
to  be  crushed  in  the  presidential  ante- 
rooms for  the  sake  of  a  grasp  from  the 
presidential  hand,  and  a  meaningless  smile 
from  presidential  lips  ;  and  holds  high  car- 
nival among  the  mayor's  champagne  in  the 
mayor's  dining-room. 

His  pastimes  are  at  first  simple  and  in- 
nocent. Work  over,  he  spends  his  time  in 
the  bosom  of  his  family,  or  at  the  theatre, 
or  among  the  boarders  in  the  parlour.  By- 
and-bye,  however,  he  begins  to  think  that 
he  must  look  after  his  interests,  which  in- 
terests are,  as  he  considers,  either  to  save 
his  official  head,  or  to  obtain  promotion  in 
the  service.  Then  comes  the  bane  which 
must  necessarily  enter  into  the  life  of  a 
government  clerk  at  Washington.  It  is  a 
necessity  for  a  clerk  there  to  be  a  toady. 
Toadyism  in  Washington  is  reduced  to  a 
system,  and  has  attained  the  dignity  of 
a  science.  Brilliant  men,  in  the  shape 
of  clerks,  often  and  often  have  to  cultivate, 
with  meanness  and  fawning,  stupid  men 
in  the  shape  of  congress-men.  The  most 
accomplished  toady  is  the  man  surest  of  his 
place.  To  become  the  tool,  the  go-between, 
and  the  butt  of  congress-men  is  the  road  to 
a  long  life  in  clerkdom.  Our  once  indepen- 
dent-minded clerk  is  sure  to  have  become  a 
weary  waiter  in  lobbies  and  boarding-house 
entries  ;  you  will  find  him  inviting  senators 
and  members  to  whist  parties,  smoking 
cigars  that  make  him  ill,  by  way  of  being 
social,  and  deftly  making  presents  of  gold- 
headed  canes  and  fancy  inkstands.  Yet, 
often  even  these  humiliations  do  not  save 


him.  The  ingratitude  of  republics  smites 
him,  as  it  has  smitten  thousands  and  thou- 
sands before  him.  One  morning,  as  he 
steps  light-hearted  into  his  office,  his  eyes 
are  greeted  by  a  yellow-covered  envelope 
lying  on  his  desk.  He  knows  full  well 
what  that  means.  In  all  the  Washington 
departments  the  secretary  has  white  en- 
velopes for  ordinary  official  communica- 
tions, and  yellow  envelopes  for  this  one, 
final  and  irrevocable  communication  of 
dismissal  from  office.  The  breaking  open, 
thereof  is  merely  mechanical,  a  moment's 
occupation  to  fill  the  blank  void  in  mind 
and  heart  The  epistle  is  curtly  polite ; 
no  reason  is  given  for  the  dismissal  other 
than  that  most  vague  of  all  goods,  the 
good  of  the  public  service.  A  little  pain- 
ful merriment  over  the  trifling  incident 
with  his  fellow-clerks,  and  there  is  an  end 
to  official  life.  Our  clerk  is  relegated  to 
the  misfortune  of  working  for  a  living. 
He  has  been  dallying  with  documents  for  a 
living  long  enough.  If  his  toadyism  would 
but  leave  him  with  this  office,  he  were  wise, 
and  it  were  well  with  him,  and  he  were, 
mayhap,  a  man  again.  But  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  it  hangs  to  him,  and  he  toadies, 
miserably  and  desperately  for  reinstate- 
ment, which  he  usually  fails  to  get.  If  he 
be  well  on  in  life,  his  prospects  are  dark, 
and  he  is,  perhaps,  ruined,  with  no  energy 
and  no  skill  for  another  occupation.  The 
secretary,  being  a  man  of  politics,  is  quite 
indifferent  about  it ;  clerks  are,  in  his  eyes, 
machines,  and  he  throws  them  off  as  he 
would  a  worn-out  knife-sharpener. 

I  have  heard  old  office-holders  say  that 
they  would  rather  see  their  sons  in  their 
coffins  than  in  a  department,  at  Washing- 
ton ;  for  many  a  young  man  in  office  loses 
his  energy,  becomes  an  indolent  hanger 
about  bar-rooms  and  hotels,  contracts  the 
vices  of  the  loafer,  and  if  the  merciful  de- 
cree of  the  yellow  envelope  does  not  cut 
short  his  official  career,  ends  in  miserable 
dissipation  and  good-for-nothingness.  Suf- 
ficient has  been  said  to  show  how  needful 
is  a  reform  in  the  American  civil  service,, 
and  there  are  some  good  statesmen  who  hope 
for  its  speedy  coming. 
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BOOK  II. 

CHAPTER  XIII.    DRAWING  ON. 

IT  was  only  two  or  three  days  before  the 
marriage,  when  Katey  found  herself  alone, 
as  she  had  longed  to  be,  to  get  time  to 
think  over  the  new  life  she  was  about  to 
enter  on.  Peter  had  gone  out  on  business 
— that  is,  "up  to  the  Bar'ks;"  Polly  was 
gone  to  the  band,  resplendent  in  spirits 
and  raiment ;  a  new  officer  had  arrived,  who 
had  signified  his  approbation  and  adoration 
in  the  most  open  manner,  and  the  incon- 
stant creature  was  laughing  and  blushing 
over  those  outrageous  compliments  which 
the  bold  military  chevalier  thinks  he  can  pay 
to  a  handsome  country-town  girl.  Katey, 
left  alone,  stole  out  gently,  and,  sad  at  heart, 
wandered  out  at  the  back  of  the  house,  up 
over  a  little  stile,  which  led  into  green 
meadows,  part  of  the  demesne  of  Leaders- 
fort.  Indeed,  every  patch  of  grass  about 
the  place  belonged  to  the  great  family,  and, 
in  a  primitive  fashion,  the  natives  of  the 
district  strayed  over  it  at  pleasure.  There 
were  all  manner  of  soft  lanes  and  paths 
through  woods,  with  some  deer  feeding, 
and  a  stray  seat  here  and  there  put  up, 
not  by  the  present  dynasty,  but  by  the 
honest  squire  who  preceded  it.  There  was 
a  great  tree,  one  of  those  noble  solitaries  of 
a  demesne  which,  whatever  changes  take 
place,  still  preserve  their  solemn  and  ere- 
mitical life,  looking  on  with  a  grand  con- 
tempt at  the  decay  or  grandeur  of  those 
who  assume  to  be  their  owners.  Under 
one  of  these  disdainful  old  Avatchers  Katey 
sat  down,  very  sad,  yet  glad  to  be  alone — 
still  bewildered,  and  hardly  able  to  per- 
suade herself  that  she  was  not  in  a  dream  ; 


she  who  had  lived  so  long,  in  the  dull 
round  of  that  little  village,  a  prosy,  un- 
eventful life,  and  for  whom,  in  these  latter 
days,  events  had  been  hurrying  on  with 
the  strangest  precipitation.  Then,  too, 
came  on  the  uneasy  feeling  that  the  step 
she  was  going  to  take,  sanctioned,  as  she 
believed  it  was,  by  the  holiest  principle  of 
devotion,  might,  after  all,  turn  out  to  be 
doubtful,  and  even  wicked.  Was  she 
bound,  in  the  cause  of  affection  to  her 
family,  thus  to  sacrifice  herself,  her  feel- 
ings, her  hopes,  her  life  ? — was  not  that 
life  a  trust  given  to  her,  not  to  be  given 
away  thus  carelessly  to  others  ? 

As  she  sat  and  looked  across  the  swelling 
meadow  of  the  park,  she  heard  footsteps 
approaching,  and  in  a  moment  saw  Mr. 
Leader  with  his  steward,  or  keeper,  coming 
past  her.  Greatly  confused,  she  half  rose 
to  go.  Mr.  Leader,  no  less  "taken  back," 
coloured  and  stopped,  and  then  took  off  his 
hat. 

As  she  went  away,  she  heard  him  calling 
after  her. 

"  Don't  let  me  disturb  you,"  he  said,  in 
a  hesitating  fashion ;  "  it  seems  yoii  will 
soon  have  nearly  as  good  a  right  to  be  here 
as  I  myself.  Your  people  have  deter- 
mined to  carry  this  through  in  spite  of 
us." 

Katey  hung  down  her  head,  overcome 
with  shame  and  confusion.  There  was  a 
good  nature  in  his  manner  quite  unex- 
pected, and  contrasting  strongly  with  the 
contemptuous  fashion  with  which  she  had 
been  treated  by  the  rest  of  the  family.  She 
tried  to  speak ;  her  lips  moved ;  she  sank 
down  on  the  seat  again  in  a  torrent  of 
tears. 

Mr.  Leader  was  beside  her  in  a  moment. 

"  My  poor  child,"  he  said,  "  don't !  Com- 
pose yourself.  Surely  I  know  this  is  no 
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fault  of  yours.  For  my  own  part,  I  have 
always  thought  it  a  pity  to  oppose  it;  for 
if  vou  like  one  another — now,  don't." 

"Indeed,  indeed,  I  am  very  wretched," 
said  Katey;  "if  I  only  knew  what  to  do  ! 
My  poor  father  and  family — I  have  pro- 
mised— and  Mrs.  Leader  was  so  cruel  to 
him." 

"  Oh,  as  for  your  father,  I  don't  know 
what  to  say.  I  am  afraid  he  is  not  over- 
scrupulous. But  it  is  very  unfortunate. 
It  is  driving  us  out  of  this  place.  We  are 
going  away  to-morrow ;  and  as  for  poor 
(.'ceil,  I  fear  he  will  be  made  the  victim, 
as  Mrs.  Leader  is  determined  to  have  the 
entail  cut  off." 

"  Yes,  I  know ;  I  heard.  But  it  is  not 
that.  I  dare  not  go  back  now.  I  know 
what  would  be  said  then  !  I  know  what  is 
thought  of  me,  and  what  you  think  of  me. 
But  I  accept  it  all.  You  need  blame  no 
one  else  but  the  scheming  girl,  who  brought 
all  this  about." 

"  You,  scheming  !  No,  indeed,  my  poor 
child.  But  you  must  not  be  cast  down,  or 
take  such  an  utterly  gloomy  view  of  the 
future.  Now,  sit  down  here,  next  to  me. 
Now,  don't — don't,"  as  Katey  was  break- 
ing into  fresh  hysterical  sobs.  "  Things 
are  not  so  bad.  You  see  Mrs.  Leader  has 
peculiar  views  of  her  own  about  rank  and 
getting  up  in  the  world,  and  I  am  afraid" 
—with  a  sigh  —  "sacrifices  a  little  too 
much  to  them.  Now  I  and  my  dear 
daughter  care  very  little  about  that;  all 
we  ask  is  to  be  happy,  and  to  have  our 
walks  and  little  enjoyments.  And  I  de- 
clare I  don't  know  if  we  didn't  enjoy  our- 
selves more  in  the  little  house  in  London, 
when  I  went  to  court  every  day.  Now  I 
confess  to  you,  from  the  first  day  I  saw  you 
coming  out  of  the  church,  I  took  a  fancy 
to  you,  for  I  was  sure  you  were  gentle  and 
amiable,  and  that  we  should  get  on  toge- 
ther famously.  But  there's  Mrs.  Leader." 
And  he  shook  his  head  sadly. 

These  were  inexpressibly  comforting 
words  for  Katey ;  the  more  comforting  as 
they  were  unexpected.  She  took  his  hand 
and  raised  it  to  her  lips. 

"  Heaven  bless  you  for  this  !"  she  said. 

"  Of  course,  not  a  word  to  any  one,"  he 
went  on  ;  "  but  I  will  make  the  best  fight  I 
can.  You  know,  after  a  time  it  may  all 
blow  over ;  when  there's  no  help  for  a 
thing,  Mrs.  Leader  may  think  it  best  to 
make  the  best  of  it.  I'll  try  and  do  what 
I  can,  and,  as  far  as  injuring  poor  Cecil's 
prospects,  will  stave  it  off  as  long  as 
possible." 


There  was  something  very  good  natured, 
though,  at  the  same  time,  something  ludi- 
crously helpless,  in  this  candid  confession 
of  weakness.  But  when  Mr.  Leader  rose 
to  go  away,  and  shaking  her  warmly  by 
the  hand  bade  her  be  of  good  cheer,  looking 
round  at  the  same  time  with  great  caution, 
Katey  was  inexpressibly  cheered,  and  went 
home  with  a  lighter  heart. 

The  behaviour  of  the  future  bridegroom 
might,  indeed,  give  her  more  cause  for  dis- 
turbance. Within  these  few  days  he  had 
grown  brusque  and  sulky,  and,  as  we  have 
mentioned — deeply  injured.  This  demean- 
our the  Doctor  had  carried  off  by  deep  com- 
miseration for  his  "  ailments."  He  was 
delicate,  would  require  great  care  and 
nursing  from  Katey,  &c. 

It  was  on  the  very  evening  of  this  inter- 
view of  Katey  with  Mr.  Leader  that  young 
Leader  came  suddenly  into  the  Doctor's 
house,  noisily  and  violently  asking  to  see 
its  master. 

"  I  must  see  him — just  fetch  him  at 
once." 

The  Doctor  emerged  suddenly  from  his 
parlour. 

"  My  dear  boy,  looking  for  me  ?  Just 
step  in  here  for  a  moment.  There  !  what 
is  it?" 

"  Here's  a  pretty  thing !  They're  all 
gone  away,  every  one  of  them,  and  left  me 
here  in  the  lurch  !  You  said  they'd  give  in 
at  the  end.  But  they  haven't,  and  here 
am  I  sold,  and  done  in  every  way  !" 

He  was  very  excited,  and  the  Doctor  saw 
"  with  half  an  eye"  how  the  case  was  to  be 
handled. 

"  Well,  let  them  go  !  It  makes  no  dif- 
ference to  us.  They'll  come  back  fast 
enough." 

"  Yes,  to  make  me  a  beggar.  I  won't 
have  that.  I  didn't  bargain  for  that.  I 
am  not  called  on  to  sacrifice  myself  in  this 
way.  You  said  it  was  all  to  be  made 
square.  But  it's  not  fair  that  I  should  be 
taken  in " 

The  Doctor  turned  on  him  at  once. 

"  Taken  in,  sir  ?  Have  I  taken  you  in, 
sir?" 

"  N — no  — I  don't  say  that.  Oh,  it's  no 
use  going  on  that  way  with  me ;  there's  no 
one  listening." 

This  was  a  case  for  blistering,  as  the 
Doctor  would  have  said,  or  for  surgery. 

"  No,  you  don't  mean  me,  and  you 
daren't.  But  you  mean  an  inoffensive  girl, 
that  can't  call  you  to  account.  That's 
manly — that's  generous  !  The  girl  that 
you've  betrayed — that  you're  dragging 
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down  in  contempt  and  servitude,  and 
setting  under  the  tyranny  of  your  step- 
mother !  Who  wanted  you  here  ?"  added 
the  Doctor,  going  back  to  his  old  argu- 
ment. "  I  vow  I  am  ashamed  that  the 
noble  rites  of  matrimony  should  be  de- 
graded by  such  a  lath-and-plaster  lover. 
You'd  better  leave  this.  Don't  attempt  to 
go  into  her  presence  until  you've  learned 
the  rudhiments  of  generosity  and  loyalty. 
Go  after  your  family  if  you  like — it's 
nothing  to  us.  But  if  you're  absent  when 
you're  due,  look  out.  The  fellow  that 
was  pulled  into  quarters  by  wild  horses 
had  nothing  like  what  you'll  catch  !  If  I 
was  to  be  hung  by  the  neck  till  I  was 
dead  and  buried,  I'd  have  the  blood  of  the 
fellow  that  slurred  my  child.  Then,  sir,  a 
roasting  demon  with  a  naming  trident 
from  the  lower  regions  would  be  nothing  to 
me.  No  go  !  Leave  my  house,  sir,  and  don't 
attempt  to  set  foot  in  it  until  you've  re- 
paired the  insult  you've  done  to  her.  Not 
a  word.  I  won't  listen  to  you,  sir." 

And  the  Doctor  pointing  sternly  to  the 
door,  the  young  man,  awed  and  panic- 
stricken,  slunk  away  home.  The  Doctor 
was  right :  that  "  surgery"  had  the  best 
effect. 

CHAPTER  XIV.    THE  WEDDING  DAT. 

AT  last  here  was  the  morning,  and  the 
solemnity  to  which  everything  had  been 
made  to  lead  with  such  labour  and  agita- 
tion. There  had  been  little  sleep  the  night 
before  in  the  Doctor's  mansion,  every  one 
being  in  a  sort  of  troubled  nightmare. 
This  fevered  morning  was  long  remembered 
in  the  Findlater  family,  and,  indeed,  in  the 
little  town.  The  symbolism  of  the  event 
was  embodied  in  the  nuptial  greys,  now  se- 
cured for  their  proper  office,  with  blue  fore- 
head-bands and  white  satin  rosettes  flutter- 
ing ;  and  the  Doctor  was  seen  from  an  early 
hour,  in  a  blue  coat  with  gilt  buttons  and 
a  white  tie,  "  charging"  about  the  town, 
backwards  and  forwards  between  the  little 
inn  and  his  house.  Now  dashing  up  to 
M'Intyre's,  and  rushing  in  to  fetch  a  flower ; 
or  now  carrying  off  Miss  Perkes,  the  head 
milliner  of  the  establishment,  sitting  beside 
him;  now  up  at  the  church,  and  followed 
by  little  boys :  no  wonder  that  he  with  the 
b'rouche  and  greys  seemed  to  be  the  em- 
bodiment of  the  whole  solemnity.  Take 
all  this  display  away,  and  the  villagers 
would  not  have  had  a  good  idea  of  the 
importance  and  magnificence  of  what  a 
Findlater  wedding  really  was.  Groups 
stood  at  the  corners,  and  Lord  Shipton's 


peculiar  vehicle,  slightly  burnished  up, 
was  seen  in  the  inn-yard.  His  lordship 
had  shown  a  disinclination  to  assist  at  the 
ceremony,  fearful  of  committing  himself 
with  the  powers  at  Leader'sfort ;  but  the 
Doctor  was  so  sarcastic,  not  to  say  jeering, 
on  this  tergiversation,  plainly  hinting  at 
the  imaginary  character  of  the  business  or 
appointment  that  interfered,  that  he  found 
it  difficult  to  refuse.  Now  that  the  family 
had  gone  away  he  felt  it  an  easier  task. 
The  Doctor  had  exerted  much  the  same 
pressure  on  other  doubtful  friends ;  but 
in  truth  worldly  interest  was  on  his  side, 
and  made  for  him,  for  every  one  con- 
sidered that  young  Leader  would  in  due 
course  of  time  come  to  reign  over  the 
estate.  And  thus  at  the  club  were  seen 
other  visitors  and  guests  in  full  gala  uni- 
form. As  for  the  regiment,  the  good- 
natured  Bouchier  seemed  to  have  placed 
all  its  resources  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Doctor — orderlies,  the  officers,  all  were  at 
his  disposal.  As  a  matter  of  course,  Sim- 
mons, the  regimental  chef,  had  undertaken 
the  entire  management  of  the  banquet,  and 
"proud  to  do  it,"  says  the  Doctor.  Oh, 
exciting  morning  !  delicious  flurry  !  More 
than  anywhere  else  inside  the  Doctor's 
mansion,  where  women  were  flying  about, 
and  up  and  down,  rustling,  and  fluttering, 
and  clustering  round  the  idol  of  the  hour 
— the  agitated  victim,  for  such  she  was — 
though,  indeed,  the  excitement  had  happily 
banished  all  sense  of  sacrifice ;  she  had  not 
time,  like  many  others  in  similar  situations, 
who  are  offered  on  the  altar  of  wealth,  or 
old  age,  or  gout,  to  realise  the  future,  and 
who  can  only  think  of  the  immediate  ordeal 
before  them. 

Polly,  head  bridesmaid,  it  must  be  said, 
was  no  very  valuable  aide-de-camp,  think- 
ing chiefly  of  her  own  charms  and  her  own 
dress,  and  the  effect  on  Captain  Morgan, 
the  new  and  daring  admirer,  who  had  told 
her  in  plain  English  yesterday,  "  at  the 
band,"  that  she  Avas  "  too  handsome  to  be 
thrown  away  on  a  country  town."  Though 
she  was  quite  angry  with  him,  she  said, 
and  wouldn't  speak  to  him  again,  she  was 
still  dressing  for  him.  Poor  volatile  Polly, 
she  was  gradually  being  educated  in  per- 
haps the  worst  of  existing  schools,  a  regi- 
ment, where  she  was  rapidly  learning 
familiarity,  and  faster  losing  delicacy. 

The  time  was  drawing  on,  and  it  only 
wanted  an  hour  to  the  commencement  of 
the  solemnity ;  the  Doctor  was  in  his  study 
giving  his  whiskers  a  curl,  when  Mr. 
Leader's  confidential  man,  a  shrewd  and 
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cautious  Scot,  opened  the  door  hastily,  and 
closed  it  sharply. 

"My  God,  sir,"  he  says,  "  here's  a  busi- 
ness !  Mr.  Cecil's  taken  ill !" 

"  111 !"  cried  the  Doctor,  literally  jumping 
into  the  air,  "  what  d'ye  mean  ?  By  the 
powers " 

"  Oh,  stop,"  said  the  man,  coolly,  "it'll 
do  you  no  good.  I  knew  it  would  come 
to  this,  for  he's  been  at  it  these  three  nights 
back." 

"  Not  a  word — not  a  word,  for  your  life," 
said  the  Doctor,  in  real  agitation ;  "you 
said  nothing  to  those  women — maids,  and 
the  rest  ?  No,  I'm  sure  you  didn't !  See, 
my  dear  man,  here's  some  soverens  for  you 
— all  I  have  now — look,  go  back  quietly 
—whistling,  if  you.  can — speak  to  that  in- 
fernal maid  of  ours,  who'll  be  prying,  and 
poking,  and  wondering  what  brought  you. 
I'll  follow  after  a  decent  second  or  two." 

The  man  did  as  he  was  desired,  and  the 
Doctor,  imprecating  terribly  on  the  whole 
family,  and  on  "that  vile  woman,"  more 
of  whose  work  this  was,  got  his  little 
"  case"  and  some  medicines  into  his  pocket, 
and  walked  out  whistling,  with  his  hands 
under  his  coat-tails. 

It  was  just  what  he  had  imagined.  There, 
on  the  bed,  was  stretched  the  young  man, 
exactly  as  he  had  been  seized  the  first  day 
he  had  seen  him,  his  face  stiff,  stretched, 
and  ghastly,  froth  on  his  mouth,  his  hands 
rigid.  The  servant  bent  over  him  and 
loosened  his  neckcloth.  Instantly  the  Doctor 
came  up  to  him,  and,  with  an  amazing 
promptitude,  set  to  work. 

"I'll  bring  him  round,  never  fear,"  he 
said.  "  Leave  him  to  me.  Get  me  mus- 
tard, and  brandy,  and  every  fiery  thing 
that's  in  the  house.  Now,  above  all,  not 
a  word  for  your  bare  life.  I  know  the 
mountains  they'll  be  making  of  it,  and  it's 
only  a  trifle  after  all.  I'll  pull  him  round." 
But  when  the  Doctor  was  left  alone,  it  was 
amazing  with  what  vehemence,  what  frantic 
ardour,  he  went  about  his  "  phlugistic  treat- 
ment." "  Oh,  powers  of  Moses,  that  it 
should  have  come  to  this !  Oh,  save  us 
and  deliver  us  !  Was  there  ever  anything 
to  equal  this  ?"  How  was  it  to  end — what 
was  to  come  of  it?  And  here  were  the 
moments  "  slipping  away  as  if  they  had 
been  greased." 

Meanwhile  the  process  of  decking  Katey 
was  going  on,  and  nearly  completed  now. 
For  her  the  minutes  went  by  too  speedily. 
At  last  she  was  ready :  there  was  a  deal  of 
embracing  over  that  completion,  and  never 


did  Katey  look  so  lovely.  The  cry  now 
was,  where  was  Peter  to  attend  her  to  the 
b'rouche,  whose  "head"  was  to  be  put  up 
to  carry  them  to  church.  Already  scouts 
had  reported  that  Lord  Shipton  had  passed 
by  in  his  peculiar  vehicle,  and  wearing  a 
new  pair  of  yellow  thread  gloves. 

In  this  flurry  a  letter  was  brought  in 
directed  to  Katey,  and  the  Mary  or  Jane 
who  carried  it  said,  with  great  elation,  it 
was  one  of  the  people  from  the  fort  who 
had  brought  it  over. 

"Why,  it's  Mrs.  Leader!"  was  the  de- 
lighted cry.  "  Ah,  Katey,  love,  she's  given 
way,  and  it's  to  congratulate,  and  she's 
coming  to  the  wedding  !" 

It  was  torn  open  and  read.  But  it  was 
not  to  the  anticipated  effect.  It  ran  : 

I  wish  to  give  you  one  last  warning,  and 
beg  of  you  to  pause  before  you  take  an 
irrevocable  step.  I  tell  you  you  shall  never 
force  your  way  into  our  family.  You  may 
marry  Mr.  Leader's  son,  but  you  shall 
marry  a  pauper.  Depend  upon  it,  I  will 
find  means  to  punish  and  to  crush  you  for 
daring  to  interfere  with  our  plans.  As  you 
choose  to  degrade  our  family  by  forcing 
your  low  connexions  on  us,  remember  I 
warn  you  that  there  shall  be  no  mock  re- 
pentance or  "  making  up"  after  awhile. 
You  shall  pay  bitterly  for  what  you  have 
done — taking  in,  Avith  the  low  arts  of  your 
family,  a  poor,  weak,  helpless  victim 

Katey  turned  pale  as  she  read,  and 
crushed  the  letter  in  her  fingers.  Then  the 
colour  came  back  to  her  cheeks,  the  light 
to  her  eye. 

"  I  do  not  deserve  this,"  she  said,  proudly. 
"  She  is  a  cruel,  wicked  woman.  Perhaps 
she  may  not  crush  me  yet.  Polly,  not  a 
word,  dearest,  to  Peter.  For  your  life, 
darling,  no.  It  will  only  put  him  out." 

But  where  was  Peter  ?  Ah,  it  was  too 
bad  of  Peter  to  be  keeping  them  in  this 
way,  says  the  vivacious  Polly.  But  here 
was  Peter  hurrying  up  with  an  exhausted, 
worried,  and  a  scared  look. 

"  Here,"  he  said,  "  time's  up.  Make  as 
much  haste  as  you  can,  and  be  off  to  the 
church.  I'll  follow  you." 

"  Ah,  Peter,  what  nonsense  !  Don't  you 
know  you're  to  take  Katey?" 

"  Not  a  foot.  And  don't  you  bother  me, 
now,  if  you  don't  want  to  drive  me  mad 
among  you.  No  disputing,  but  be  off." 

There  was  a  tone  about  this  which 
"  abolished  argument,"  as  he  would  have 
said.  An  admiring  crowd  was  at  the  door, 
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and  they  saw  the  two  girls  and  their  mother 
get  into  the  b'rouche  and  drive  away  tri- 
umphant The  Doctor,  wistfully  and  im- 
patiently huddling  them  in,  hurried  back  to 
the  bridegroom's  house,  at  whose  door  was 
waiting  a  small  brougham,  lent  by  one  of 
the  officers. 

CHAPTER  XV.    THE  WEDDING. 

THE  church  was  crammed ;  the  people 
standing  on  forms  at  the  lower  end,  the 
galleries  crowded,  and  in  the  foremost  pews 
a  number  of  the  guests  standing  in  lines. 
There  was  Lord  Shipton  in  his  new  thread 
gloves  and  his  swallow-tail  coat,  Colonel 
Bouchier,  and  many  of  his  officers,  in  uni- 
form, and  Katey,  all  white  and  veiled, 
attended  by  her  fair  bridesmaids,  kneeling. 
Twingles,  the  organist,  was  playing  the 
Wedding  March  of  the  immortal  Mendel- 
ssohn Bartholdy,  while  from  the  vestry 
door  the  face  of  the  Rev.  W.  Webber 
would  peer  out  anxiously  to  see  if  the  rest 
of  the  party  were  coming.  It  was  very 
odd.  Many  began  to  whisper  and  smile ; 
Mrs.  Leader  was  so  clever ;  who  knew  but  at 
this  three-quarters  past  the  eleventh  hour  ! 
— the  flutter  and  expectation  increased. 
Polly's  head,  with  flushed  cheeks,  was 
turned  round  to  the  door  openly.  But 
hark  now  to  the  sound  of  wheels — hark 
also  to  quick  steps  and  shuffling  upon  the 
pavement. 

Every  head  was  turned  as  the  Doctor 
hurried  up,  the  bridegroom  leaning  heavily 
on  his  arm.  But  a  bridegroom  so  ghastly, 
with  such  wild  eyes,  such  sunken  cheeks, 
such  decrepit  form,  that  it  was  not  surpris- 
ing that  every  one  was  amazed,  and  leaped 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  wretched  and 
miserable,  loathed  the  whole  business,  and 
but  for  the  watchful  custody  of  the  Doctor, 
would  have  escaped.  Out  came  Billy  Webber 
promptly,  and  began.  Katey,  her  eyes  de- 
murely on  the  ground,  never  saw  the 
strange  change  in  her  lover,  who  was,  in- 
deed, in  a  sort  of  stupid  trance  all  through, 
with  staring  eyes,  his  head  dropping  on  his 
breast,  the  Doctor  jogging  him  now  and 
again.  It  was  a  strange  ceremonial,  as 
Mr.  Webber  gradually  forged  link  after 
link  of  the  firm  chain  that  was  to  bind 
them.  At  last  he  had  finished  his  task, 
riveted  the  last  link,  and  our  beautiful 
Katey  was  now  MRS.  CECIL  .LEADER  of 
Leadersfort. 

All  the  time  "  the  best  man" — a  brother 
officer — had  kept  close  to  the  chief  actor, 
on  the  Doctor's  advice,  giving  him  a  sub- 
stantial as  well  as  moral  support.  All 


through  he  remained  the  same,  scarcely 
articulating  the  answers ;  and  then,  when 
they  adjourned  into  the  vestry  to  sign  the 
books,  the  Doctor  clutched  his  arm  pain- 
fully, and  congratulating  him  noisily,  stim- 
ulated him  by  a  sharp  whisper.  People 
began  to  wonder  and  look  strangely,  but 
in  a  moment  the  Doctor  had  him  in  a  little 
off-room,  where,  from  a  small  bottle  in  his 
pocket,  he  administered  something.  In- 
deed, as  the  Doctor  said  later,  it  was  won- 
derful that  his  own  hair  and  whiskers  did 
not  turn  grey  from  all  that  was  on  them. 
However,  the  happy  pair  were  got  into  the 
b'rouche,  the  greys  flew  over  the  ground, 
and  that  sort  of  sauve  qui  peut,  from  the 
church  to  the  house,  which  at  a  wedding 
always  sets  in,  now  took  place.  What  the 
hapless  Katey  thought  of  her  new  com- 
panion during  that  passage  no  one  had 
time  to  ask  her.  Here  was  the  crowd 
round  the  house,  for  whom  such  a  wed- 
ding was  a  rare  curiosity.  They  were  now 
all  hurrying  back,  the  strange  vehicle  of 
Lord  Shipton  leading.  What  a  day  for 
that  Findlater  house  !  And  here  was 
actually  the  band  of  the  regiment  drawn 
up  in  a  ring  in  the  road,  ready  to  play  in  a 
complimentary  fashion  during  the  banquet. 
The  Doctor  had  grown  to  be  immensely 
popular  with  the  men,  who  looked  on  him 
almost  as  one  of  their  own  officers. 

It  was  a  bright  sunny  day.  Long  after 
the  actors  in  it  looked  back,  as  we  may  sup- 
pose most  actors  of  the  kind  do,  through 
a  sort  of  dreamy  film  that  pervaded  it — 
every  one  being  in  a  manner  glorified  out 
of  their  usual  daily  prosiness.  To  Katey 
it  seemed  a  vision ;  she  hardly  knew  what 
was  going  on  about  her  ;  she  was  handled, 
and  dressed,  and  embraced  by  her  female 
friends  quite  passively.  Strange  to  say, 
she  took  no  thought  of  her  husband ;  she 
seemed  almost  scared  at  that  image,  and, 
perhaps,  it  was  then  that  the  first  notion 
of  the  serious  gravity  of  the  step  she  had 
taken  came  back  upon  her. 

The  dining-room  was  crowded,  and 
glittered  with  uniforms.  Champagne  was 
flying  as  if  all  the  boys'  "  pop-guns"  in 
England  were  at  work.  There  was  a 
general  flushing  of  faces  and  chatter  of 
tongues.  Now  Lord  Shipton  is  on  his  feet 
with  a  toast,  which  he  trusts  he  will  be  per- 
mitted to  propose.  His  lordship  becomes 
flowery,  and  almost  amorous  in  his  praise 
of  Katey  and  her  sister,  and  owns  he  had 
long  since  irretrievably  lost  his  heart  to  one 
of  these  lovely  girls.  He  was  not  in  the 
least  ashamed  to  own  it ;  he  gloried  in  it, 
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in  fact.  He  grudged  his  friend,  Mr.  Cecil, 
such  a  prize,  &c.,  and  so  on,  in  a  kind  of 
tedious  rapture.  Then  came  the  Doctor's 
speech,  marked  by  a  certain  tenderness 
and  melting  softness.  His  jewel,  his  "  peril" 
— so  he  called  her — was  being  taken  from 
him.  Not  that  he  begrudged  her  to  the 
man  of  her  choice,  but  he  warned  that  man 
of  her  choice,  whom  he  loved  as  his  son,  and 
whom  he  would  call  his  son  now,  that  he 
must  foster  and  cherish  the  treasure  confided 
to  him.  He  must  enshrine  it  in  a  casket ;  let 
no  cold  frosts  or  biting  winds  come  next  or 
nigh  it;  take  it  out  into  the  balmy  sun, 
and  expose  it  to  the  soft  breezes  of  summer. 
It  was  not  for  him  to  make  allusions,  but 
it  was  a  matter  of  notoriety  that  certain 
influences  had  been  at  work,  certain  stories 
put  in  circulation  d'rogatory  to  him  and  to 
those  nearest  and  dearest  to  him.  Influences 
that  had  been  digging,  and  mining,  and 
countermining — well,  he  was  not  going  to 
rake  up  the  past.  There  he  was  himself, 
and  those  he  loved  dearer  than  his  heart's 
blood,  a  standing  refutation  of  all  that  had 
been  said,  done,  or  attempted. 

All  this  time,  bride  and  bridegroom  had 
been  sitting  together,  according  to  prece- 
dent, he  still  looking  strangely  up  and 
down  the  table,  scarcely  speaking.  It  was 
pronounced  very  odd,  very  queer,  and 
mysterious.  It  was  strange,  when  being 
go,t  to  understand  that  he  must  stand  up 
and  say  something  in  reply  to  this  drinking 
of  his  health.  The  Doctor's  eyes  glanced 
at  him  nervously  and  anxiously.  He 
glanced  round  him  still  more  wildly,  and 
it  was  only  when  Katey's  gentle  voice  en- 
couraged him  that  he  stood  up,  and,  in  a 
faint,  faltering  voice,  said  he  was  obliged 
to  them  all,  did  not  feel  very  well  that 
morning,  and  they  must  excuse  him  ;  then 
sat  down.  The  Doctor  drew  a  sigh  of  relief, 
and  was  presently  behind  him  whispering, 
filled  out  something  from  a  little  decanter, 
and  made  him  swallow  it. 

All  this  seemed  very  strange  indeed,  and 
the  good-natured  Lord  Shipton  described  it 
all  at  the  club  with  exaggeration.  "It 
really  looked  as  if  they  had  braced  him  up, 
just  to  get  through,  you  know." 

"  Get  through  !"  said  Mr.  Ridley.  "  Why 
he's  drugged  the  unfortunate  lad  !" 

What  was  Katey  thinking  of  all  this 
while  ?  Did  any  doubts  cross  her  mind  ? 
Not  one.  To  the  last  she  was  to  have  that 
marvellous  faith  in  Peter,  her  own  father. 
She  had  not  time  to  think  or  doubt.  Here 
was  the  party  all  breaking  up  :  cake  being 
cut  with  mystic  ceremonies ;  the  greys  at 


the  door  again ;  trunks  coming  down  ;  and 
the  band  braying  away  outside.  The 
Doctor  had  been  out  among  them  with 
bottles  and  glasses,  stimulating  them  rather 
too  much  with  that  wonderful  spirit  he  re- 
ceived from  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  as- 
suring them  rather  indiscreetly  "  that  the 
Queen  should  never  hear  a  word  of  it." 
Above,  Katey  was  in  the  hands  of  her 
maidens  and  friends  robing  her  for  travel. 
There  was  a  crowd  in  the  street.  Now 
they  were  coming  down.  Cecil  Leader, 
Esquire,  comes  out  of  his  parlour,  where  he 
has  been  closeted  with  the  Doctor,  now 
quite  excited,  his  eyes  dancing  in  his  head, 
the  Doctor's  arm  affectionately  about  him. 
They  were  all  crowding  down  the  stairs  to 
see  them  off.  Colonel  Bouchier  has  half 
a  dozen  old  shoes  ready.  The  Doctor  takes 
his  daughter  and  whispers  to  her  hurriedly  : 

"  My  pet  of  pets,  our  darling  is  a  little 
upset  by  the  day's  proceedings ;  so  when 
y 'arrive  just  give  him  this  quieting  medi- 
chine,  and  he'll  be  all  right.  Maybe  I'll 
look  in  in  a  day  or  two." 

There  is  embracing,  kissing,  hugging. 
They  have  got  in.  A  crack  of  the  whip 
and  plunging  of  horses'  feet;  away  they 
go ;  a  shower  of  old  shoes.  Faces  look 
after  them  eagerly  and  affectionately  as 
the  carriage  turns  the  corner.  Then  the 
Doctor  turns  abruptly  into  his  study,  as  if 
quite  overcome  with  his  parental  feelings, 
and  there,  when  the  door  was  closed,  his 
face  sank  inwards,  as  though  the  springs 
had  suddenly  been  relaxed,  and  he  col- 
lapsed, as  it  were,  in  his  chair,  uttering  a 
long  and  deeply-sustained  groan. 

"  Chief  Justice  in  glory!"  he  exclaimed 
at  last,  "may  Katey,  my  child,  be  forgiven 
for  all  this.  All  I  have  gone  through  this 
morning  was  enough  to  wear  my  heart  out. 
And  the  work's  only  beginning  now  !" 


THE  ITALIAN  PEASANT 

THE  condition  of  the  Italian  peasant  is 
in  some  respects  worse,  and  in  many  re- 
spects better,  than  that  of  his  English 
brother.  He  has  a  better  soil  and  a  better 
climate,  to  begin  with  ;  fewer  wants,  and  a 
greater  capacity  for  enjoying  life.  He  is 
often  a  poor  man,  but  seldom  a  pauper,  in 
the  legal  sense  of  the  word.  His  appearance 
in  England"  and  elsewhere  as  an  organ- 
grinder  is  not  a  result  of  poverty,  but  of  a 
desire  to  escape  from  the  conscription,  or 
to  elude  the  laws  of  his  native  country, 
which  are  very  severe  in  certain  cases, 
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though  much  milder  than  they  were  a  few 
years  ago.  Most  of  these  vagabonds  have 
run  away  from  home,  leaving  behind  them 
parents  or  families  who  are  respectable  ; 
or,  if  young,  have  been  sold  or  "  farmed 
out "  to  master  organ-grinders,  with  or 
without  their  parents'  consent,  at  so  much 
a  head,  or  in  gangs  of  six  or  eight,  like 
convicts.  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  these  wanderers  are  the  outpourings 
of  the  Italian  streets.  They  are  generally 
vagrants  and  beggars — perhaps  criminals — 
because  they  have  come  to  England.  In 
their  own  country  they  have  the  means  of 
subsistence. 

Many  of  the  organ-grinders  of  London 
are  peasants  from  the  mountain  districts 
of  Italy.  They  speak  a  language  of  their 
own — a  patois  made  up  of  the  waifs  and 
strays  of  various  dialects — a  kind  of  Babel 
of  sounds  which  would  be  unintelligible 
in  the  cities  and  large  towns  of  their 
native  land.  Most  of  the  image-men  are 
Tuscans,  or  inhabitants  of  Lucca  and  Mo- 
dena.  The  hurdy-gurdy  boys  are  Savoy- 
ards and  Piedmontese.  The  pifterari,  or 
Italian  pipers,  some  of  whom  have  bagpipes 
like  the  Scotch  Highlanders,  are  Sicilians 
and  Calabresi ;  but  in  some  rare  instances  a 
Roman  or  a  Tuscan  minstrel  is  to  be  found 
in  the  streets  of  London  dancing  a  jig  or 
singing  a  plaintive  song  in  pure  Italian. 
Most  of  these  adventurers  live  and  vegetate 
in  the  dark  courts  and  alleys  of  Clerken- 
well  and  Soho-square — haunts  of  vice  and 
misery,  where  Italy  may  look  for  her 
exiled  children  any  day  in  the  year,  and 
claim  them,  too,  if  she  have  a  mind  (which 
she  has  not),  together  with  all  the  organ- 
grinders  or  others  who  infest  the  metropo- 
lis. One  and  all  are  peasants,  or  relatives 
ard  friends  of  peasants ;  people  who  began 
life  as  farmers  or  farm-servants — landlords 
of  wretched  hovels — landed  proprietors  of 
iields  and  cabbage  gardens. 

The  peasantry  of  Italy  may  be  divided 
into  two  great  classes :  the  contadini  and 
the  paesani,  or  the  upper  and  lower  classes 
of  peasants.  The  cultivators  of  the  soil 
are  an  independent  race.  They  are  the 
fellow-labourers  of  the  ox,  but  they  are  not 
ploughmen  or  peasants  in  the  English 
sense  of  the  word.  They  associate  with 
dogs,  horses,  and  sheep  ;  but  they  are  their 
own  masters.  They  are  the  children  of 
Nature.  They  call  themselves  the  citizens 
of  the  woods.  They  are  proud  and  igno- 
rant at  the  same  time.  They  have  a 
flower's  right  to  grow  on  their  native 
heath,  a  lark's  privilege  to  sing  in  the 


fields.  They  are  as  much  a  part  of  the 
landscape  as  the  trees  themselves.  Their 
defect  is  that  they  take  root.  You  may  cut 
them  down,  or  they  will  die  in  their  places, 
as  their  fathers  did  before  them  ;  but  you 
cannot  induce  them  to  leave  the  country, 
unless  it  be  for  criminal  or  political  reasons. 

Let  us  take  a  glance  at  the  English  pea- 
sant, and  compare  his  qualities — good,  bad, 
or  indifferent — with  those  of  the  Italian 
contadino. 

We  all  know  the  defects  of  the  English 
swain  ;  how  rude  he  is,  how  unwieldy,  how 
unable  to  compete  with  mechanics  in  the 
race  for  wealth.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
he  is  a  mere  drudge,  a  thing  and  not  a 
man,  part  of  the  machinery  of  a  farm-house  ; 
in  some  cases  a  pauper,  and  in  others  a 
slave — if  people  can  be  called  slaves  who 
have  the  right  to  die  of  starvation  and 
the  liberty  to  go  to  the  workhouse !  But, 
in  spite  of  his  defects,  and  the  defects  of 
his  position,  he  is  a  more  substantial  being 
than  his  Italian  prototype.  He  has  greater 
powers  of  endurance,  and  he  endures  with 
a  better  grace.  He  is  thankful  for  small 
mercies  ;  he  works  and  plays  with  a  will ; 
and  he  starves  in  a  good-humoured  sort  of 
way,  as  if  he  thought  his  time  were  come. 
But  send  him  abroad,  put  him  on  his  own 
land  in  a  new  country,  give  him  in  Aus- 
tralia or  America  the  chances  which  an 
Italian  peasant  has  at  home,  and  ten  to  one 
he  will  prosper,  and  bring  about,  or  help 
to  bring  about,  the  prosperity  of  others. 
For  the  English  working-man  is  never  more 
at  home  than  when  he  is  abroad.  He 
knows  that  he  is  a  man  as  well  as  an  Eng- 
lishman ;  an  inhabitant  of  the  earth,  not  of 
a  part  of  it ;  a  native  of  the  land  on  whose 
possessions  the  sun  never  sets.  Not  so  the 
Italian  peasant.  For  him  Italy  is  everything, 
the  world  nothing.  If  he  transplants  him- 
self, he  languishes.  He  knows  no  history 
but  the  history  of  Rome,  no  sun  but  that 
which  shines  on  his  father's  fields.  He 
likes  money  well  enough,  but  he  would 
rather  live  on  a  crust  of  bread  or  chestnut 
flour  in  his  own  land  (chestnut  porridge  is 
the  great  staple  of  food  in  Central  Italy) 
than  live  on  milk  and  honey  in  a  foreign 
clime.  He  owns,  or  partly  owns,  the  field 
he  cultivates.  He  is  never  very  rich,  and 
never  utterly  destitute.  He  may  send  his 
wife  and  children  out  to  beg,  or  become  a 
beggar  himself  when  work  is  slack  and  the 
winter  harvest — that  of  the  chestnut- tree — 
has  been  gathered  in,  but  he  has  always  a 
roof  to  cover  him,  a  household  fire  from 
which  no  landlord  can  expel  him,  a  hut 
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which  he  has  inherited  with  his  name,  and 
which  is  as  much  a  part  of  his  identity  as 
the  snail's  shell  is  a  part  of  its  body. 

The  contadini  of  the  North  of  Italy 
make,  as  a  rule,  vei'y  good  farmers.  They 
are  more  industrious  than  the  peasants  of 
Naples,  and  better  educated  than  the  men 
who  work  in  the  fields  and  vineyards  of 
Tuscany ;  but  they  are  not  so  refined  as 
the  latter,  and  they  speak  Italian  as 
people  speak  a  language  they  have  ac- 
quired by  study.  To  them  the  lingua 
Toscana — the  national  speech  of  Italy — is 
a  foreign  tongue.  They  learn  it — they 
do  not  inherit  it ;  they  are  Italy's  foster- 
children.  Thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  they 
are  obliged  to  become  scholars,  or  at  least 
the  pupils  of  a  schoolmaster,  before  they 
can  put  themselves  into  communication 
with  the  authorities.  Their  local  speech  is 
not  recognised  by  the  law.  Sermons  are 
preached,  proclamations  are  issued,  law- 
suits are  carried  on,  in  a  language  which  is 
as  strange  to  them  as  the  English  language 
used  to  be  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior 
of  Wales.  Nor  is  this  the  case  solely  with 
the  peasantry ;  the  middle  and  even  the 
upper  classes  are  sadly  at  a  loss  sometimes 
to  express  themselves  in  proper  language, 
so  that  they  are  often  compelled  to  speak  a 
foreign  tongue  (say  French  or  German),  in 
order  to  make  themselves  understood  in 
polite  society.  French  is  becoming  quite 
the  rage  in  Lombardy  and  Yenetia,  where 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  good  position  do 
not  scruple  to  speak  bad  French  in  prefer- 
ence to  good  Italian ;  perhaps  because  they 
fear  the  provincial  accent  will  slip  out !  I 
have  said  that  the  peasants  of  the  North 
of  Italy  speak  patois ;  but  when  they 
read  and  write  (as  they  often  do)  they 
read  and  write  Italian,  and  not  Piedmontese, 
or  lingua  Lombarda.  This  is  the  sense  in 
which  the  northern  peasantry  are  better 
educated  than  those  of  the  midland  pro- 
vinces, though,  according  to  all  accounts, 
they  are  less  nobly  gifted  by  Nature,  and 
spring  from  "  barbarians,"  and  not  from 
the  ancient  Romans :  some  say  from  the 
Goths  and  Vandals.  The  peasants  of  Tus- 
cany pride  themselves  on  having  a  gentler 
pedigree.  Their  patois  is  the  language  of 
scholars.  Dante  wrote  in  it,  Galileo 
thought  in  it,  Italy  is  being  governed  by 
it  at  the  present  day.  The  shepherd-boy 
who  tends  his  flocks  on  the  mountains  of 
the  Val  d'Arno,  and  knows  nothing  of 
books  except  that  they  have  been  forbidden 
by  the  priest,  talks  more  correctly  and  pro- 
nounces his  words  better  than  the  average 


Lombard  gentleman.  He  can  improvise 
poetry,  or,  I  should  say,  poetical  phrases, 
better  than  a  lawyer  can  defend  his  client, 
or  a  doctor  talk  to  his  sick  man,  in  many  of 
the  northern  towns.  Nay,  it  is  scarcely  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the  lower  classes 
of  Tuscany  are  born  in  the  purple  of  lite- 
rature, just  as  the  birds  of  the  forest  are 
born  songsters.  They  talk  correctly  as 
the  fish  swims  properly ;  as  fire  burns 
with  a  due  regard  to  the  rules  of  che- 
mistry without  knowing  them ;  as  leaves 
fall  to  the  ground  in  obedience  to  the  law 
of  gravitation.  You  may  find  peasants 
and  charcoal-burners  in  the  midland  pro- 
vinces of  Italy  whose  knowledge  of  the 
Divine  Comedy  and  the  Two  Orlandi  (Or- 
lando Furioso  and  Orlando  Innammorato) 
is  as  profound  as  that  of  an  Italian  litte- 
rato  ;  nay,  it  may  be,  profounder,  for  while 
the  latter  has  often  a  large  library  to  fall 
back  upon,  the  peasant  is  confined  to  his 
ancient  epics :  the  books  he  has  learnt  by 
tradition,  as  a  child  learns  fairy  tales,  by 
word  of  mouth  and  memory,  and  not  by 
book  or  pen,  though  now  and  then  his 
natural  powers  are  eked  out  by  a  little 
learning.  The  majority  of  the  peasants 
are,  of  course,  ignorant  of  these  chefs- 
d'oeuvre,  and  those  who  can  read  by  the 
card  do  not  always  read  poetry  :  the  Reali 
di  Francia,  the  story  of  Bertoldo  and  Ber- 
toldino  (a  kind  of  prose  epic),  and  the 
legends  and  litanies  of  the  saints,  being 
among  their  tavourite  books. 

The  Italian  peasantry  contribute  very 
largely  to  the  military  resources  of  the 
country.  They  supply  the  great  bulk  of 
the  soldiers ;  they  are  the  raw  material 
which  the  Italian  government  employs  to 
fight  its  battles  and  defend  its  frontiers ; 
turning  them  in  some  cases  into  heroes, 
and  in  others  into  powder  machines — war- 
ranted, gun  in  hand,  to  go  off  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice.  Do  not  let  it  be  supposed, 
however,  that  these  sons  of  the  soil  are 
exceptionally  brave  and  warlike ;  that  they 
take  a  particular  delight  in  fighting,  or  in 
achieving  military  glory.  They  are  simply 
poor  (poor  at  least  in  ready  money),  and 
cannot  buy  themselves  off  from  the  govern- 
ment. If  soldiering  were  a  matter  of 
choice,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  king 
would  receive  as  many  recruits  from  the 
peasantry  as  would  suffice  to  equip  a  single 
regiment.  The  contadini  are  a  peaceful 
race  :  docile  and  patient  to  a  fault ;  capable 
of  great  acts  of  self-denial,  but  not  addicted 
to  rebellion  or  to  political  or  social  risings, 
either  in  defence  of  a  right  or  in  revenge 
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for  a  wrong  ;  a  very  different  class  of  men 
to  the  peasantry  of  Kent  and  the  bluff 
yeomanry  of  Yorkshire.  The  Italian  con- 
tadini  enter  the  army  because  they  are 
obliged  to  do  so.  Every  strong  and  hearty 
lad,  whether  he  be  peer  or  peasant,  is  liable 
to  be  claimed  by  the  conscription  as  soon 
as  he  attains  his  nineteenth  year,  provided 
he  be  not  maimed,  or  below  the  average 
height,  or  proved  to  be  the  only  support 
and  comfort  of  a  widowed  mother.  Of 
course  the  peer  is  bought  off  from  the  rank 
and  file ;  he  is  enabled  to  enter  the  army 
as  an  officer  if  he  be  so  inclined,  but  once 
the  fine  paid  he  is  exempt  from  the  con- 
scription, and  the  government  must  look 
elsewhere  for  his  substitute.  The  peasantry 
are  thus  called  into  requisition  twice  over 
— once  for  themselves,  and  once  for  their 
fine-paying  neighbours.  But  they  reap 
many  advantages  from  their  forced  service 
in  the  camp  :  they  learn  Italian ;  they  be- 
come civilised ;  they  go  back  to  their 
native  villages  (at  the  age  of  twenty-five), 
with  an  acquired  taste  for  books  and  letter- 
writing,  and  are  looked  upon  as  gentlemen 
—  perhaps  as  heroes  —  by  their  old  asso- 
ciates. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  non- 
readers  in  Italy  are  good  story  -  tellers 
and  reciters  of  ballads,  and  some  of  them 
make  what  is  called  poetry  on  their  own 
account.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in 
the  South  and  in  some  of  the  central  pro- 
vinces, where  education  of  a  practical  kind 
has  (until  recently)  been  much  neglected. 
Where  schools  flourish,  home-philosophy, 
sometimes  called  mother-wit,  is  generally 
found  to  be  on  the  decline.  Old  women 
lose  their  importance  ;  old  men  look  to 
their  sons  and  daughters,  and  not  to  the 
priei  t,  for  instruction.  No  more  peasants, 
brooding  over  the  old  classics,  make  a  re- 
putation as  local  poets;  no  more  village 
sybils  thunder  forth  anathemas  in  blank 
verse,  or  lull  their  children,  or  their 
children's  children,  to  sleep  with  cradle- 
songs  in  seventy  or  eighty  verses,  inter- 
spersed with  Litanies  and  Ave  Marias. 
To  find  such  customs  now-a-days  you  must 
go  to  secluded  spots,  far  away  trom  the 
track  of  the  schoolmaster ;  to  romantic 
hills  and  valleys  where  the  priest  is  still 
supreme ;  to  villages  suspended  trom  the 
crags  like  eagles'  nests,  and  supposed  (but 
not  proved)  to  have  been  built  at  the 
breaking  up  of  the  Roman  empire  by 
feudal  chiefs,  or  robbers,  who  were  making 
war  on  their  sovereign.  It  would  almost 
appear  as  if  poetry  of  a  certain  class  can- 


not exist  in  an  enlightened  age.  Ivy  looks 
best  on  a  ruin;  ballads  do  not  flourish  in 
an  age  of  newspapers.  Perhaps  it  is  be- 
cause ballads,  being  in  one  sense  an  inferior 
kind  of  newspaper,  are  driven  out  of  the 
market  by  the  real  article.  Look  at  edu- 
cation, what  it  is  doing  in  Italy;  how  it 
is  breaking  the  soil  (like  a  large  steam 
plough),  and  preparing  the  country  for  a 
new  harvest !  But  in  removing  the  rub- 
bish and  obstructions  which  beset  its 
path,  it  removes  many  beautiful  things; 
not  alone  the  weeds  of  ignorance  and 
superstition,  but  the  wild  flowers  of  tradi- 
tion and  poetry.  And  these  are  the  sights 
which  one  sees  in  Italy  in  this  year  of 
grace  :  the  lazzaroni  of  Naples  swept  away, 
or  forced  to  become  honest  members  of 
society ;  the  gondoliers  of  Venice  reformed, 
and  educated,  and  properly  controlled  by 
the  authorities;  the  brigands  of  Calabria 
and  the  Roman  States  shot  or  imprisoned 
as  convicts ;  the  pifferari  and  wandering 
minstrels — poor  peasants,  with  their  wives 
and  families,  who  used  to  sing  so  prettily 
at  the  wayside  shrines  and  in  front  of  the 
pictures  of  the  Virgin  Mary — sent  to  the 
reformatory  or  the  workhouse.  But  it  is 
impossible  not  to  regret  some  of  the  old 
customs  and  traditions  which  are  being 
destroyed  along  with  these  errors  and 
abuses. 

Tuscany  and  Lombardy,  as  well  as  Naples 
and  the  Roman  States,  contain  many  of 
the  secluded  spots  above  alluded  to,  "  spots" 
composed  of  villages,  and  even  small  towns, 
where  newspapers  are  unknown,  books  a 
forbidden  rarity,  and  candles  (tallow,  wax, 
and  composite)  highly  esteemed  as  articles 
of  religion.  The  peasantry  of  these  places 
are  still  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Every 
man,  woman,  and  child  places  his  and  her 
conscience  in  the  hands  of  the  local  priest. 
Soul  money,  or  a  tax  on  dead  people,  is 
levied,  and  paid  with  cheerfulness.  Taxes 
are  raised  on  sin,  indulgences  (or  permis- 
sion to  sin)  are  bought  and  sold  in  secret, 
and  people  are  taught  that  the  wages  of 
sin  is  not  death,  as  stated  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, but  absolution  and  eternal  life.  The 
fact  is  the  Italian  peasantry  are  the  great 
bulwark  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  When 
these  fall  off  the  pope  may  begin  to 
despair;  but  so  long  as  these  remain 
faithful — that  is  to  say,  as  long  as  they 
remain  ignorant  and  superstitious — there 
will  be  no  prospect  of  a  change  of  tactics 
on  the  part  of  the  priesthood,  either  as 
regards  soul-money  for  the  dead,  or  sin- 
money  for  the  living,  or  the  worship  of 
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graven  images  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land. 

Among  the  most  horrible  of  the  super- 
stitions of  the  peasantry,  is  the  belief  in  the 
advocacy  of  little  children — babies,  who 
die  as  soon  as  they  are  baptised,  or  as  soon 
after  baptism  as  is  consistent  with  a  belief 
in  their  entire  innocence  and  purity. 
Children  who  die  young  are  called  "  advo- 
cates," or  awocati,  because  they  are  said  to 
go  to  heaven  without  passing  into  purga- 
tory, and  plead  for  their  parents  and  rela- 
tions at  the  right  hand  of  God.  Many  old 
women  (chiefly  grandmothers),  and  not  a 
few  fathers  and  mothers,  have  been  con- 
victed of  compassing  the  deaths  of  children, 
not  wickedly  or  maliciously,  but  in  a  pious, 
God-fearing  sort  of  way,  in  order  to  have 
"  friends  in  heaven "  when  their  time 
comes.  Do  not  suppose  that  they  murder 
the  children.  Nothing  of  the  sort.  They 
simply  let  them  alone  and  keep  the  doctor 
at  a  distance.  If  they  are  ill  they  say  the 
hand  of  God  is  upon  them.  If  friends  in- 
terpose, and  insist  on  something  being 
done,  they  mutter  a  Latin  prayer,  and  re- 
sign themselves  to  what  they  aro  pleased 
to  call  the  "  wishes  of  the  Almighty."  I 
have  known  cases  where  mothers  have 
prayed  that  their  innocent  little  children 
might  die  during  illness,  and  cried  bitterly 
when  the  coffin  was  being  carried  out  of 
doors.  But  such  cases  are  not  frequent. 

The  peasantry  of  Lombardy  and  Ve- 
netia  are  more  prosperous  than  those  of 
Central  Italy.  At  any  rate,  they  eat  and 
drink  more  copiously,  and  are  able  to  afford 
themselves  greater  luxuries.  They  earn 
more,  and  they  spend  more  than  their 
southern  brothers,  and  their  food  is  not 
always  coarse  and  unpalatable.  Thus,  in 
the  central  districts,  among  the  hills  of 
Tuscany,  Lucca,  and  Modena,  the  contadini 
eat  nothing  but  necce  and  polenta,  which 
are  the  Italian  names  for  chestnut  bread 
and  chestnut  porridge.  A  little  salt,  a 
great  deal  of  water,  and  a  few  handfuls  of 
chestnut  flour  thrown  into  a  large  caldron 
(suspended  from  the  inside  of  the  chimney 
by  a  chain  with  a  hook  to  it),  form  the 
ingredients  of  their  morning  meal.  The 
same  mixture,  cooked  in  a  different  way — 
baked  between  two  bricks,  or  rolled  up 
(and  boiled)  in  a  towel,  like  a  plum-pud- 
ding— serves  for  a  dinner,  and  provides  (in 
the  shape  of  leavings)  for  a  supper  later  in 
the  day.  The  peasantry  of  the  Tuscan 
Alps  rarely,  if  ever,  eat  meat,  except  on 
Sundays  and  the  holidays  of  the  Church. 
Eggs  and  milk  arc  luxuries,  because  the 


poor  like  to  sell  them  to  the  lich,  and  a  loaf 
is  considered  quite  a  treat  by  the  children 
of  the  peasantry ;  nay,  it  is  one  about  which 
many  hard-working  people  know  nothing  at 
all  except  by  hearsay.  This  state  of  things 
would  be  simply  intolerable  to  the  peasantry 
of  the  North  of  Italy.  The  northern  con- 
tadino  is  accustomed  to  butcher's  meat  on 
six  days  in  the  week.  On  Friday,  as  in 
duty  bound,  he  fasts ;  that  is  to  say,  he 
eats  fish,  and  as  much  miscellaneous  food 
as  he  likes,  taking  Friday's  allowance  of 
meat  on  Sundays  between  mass  and  ves- 
pers. The  breakfast  of  the  Lombard  pea- 
santry consists  of  porridge  made  of  Indian 
corn,  baker's  bread,  with  cheese  or  butter, 
and  other  simple  viands,  which,  in  some 
cases,  are  accompanied  by  wine  (home 
made,  or  bought  from  some  neighbouring 
farm),  to  enable  them  to  endure  the  fatigues 
of  the  field.  The  air  is  keener  than  in  the 
South,  and  the  men  and  women  of  Lom- 
bardy and  Venetia,  being  hardier  and 
more  industrious  than  the  Italians  of  a 
softer  clime,  require  more  food  to  keep 
them  alive. 

In  certain  parts  of  Italy,  principally  in 
the  midland  provinces,  the  young  men  of 
the  peasant  classes  "  emigrate"  for  a  few 
weeks  or  months  in  the  beginning  of 
winter,  and  repair  to  Corsica  and  Sardinia, 
and  certain  marsh  lands  on  the  Italian 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean  called  Maremme, 
where  there  is  work  to  be  done  in  the  shape 
of  draining  fields,  cutting  down  trees, 
making  and  transporting  charcoal  in  the 
forest  lands,  and  mayhap  building  bridges 
and  roads.  These  "  emigrants" — if  they 
can  be  called  by  such  a  name — generally 
take  their  departure  in  the  month  of  No- 
vember, after  the  gathering  of  the  chestnuts. 
The  women  and  old  men,  and  the  well-to-do 
young  men  of  the  peasant  classes,  stay  at 
home  to  superintend  the  smoking  of  the 
autumn  fruit — the  chestnuts  being  placed  in 
a  kind  of  loft,  with  holes  in  the  floor,  above 
the  metato,  or  kitchen  fire,  which  has  no 
chimney  or  outlet  of  any  kind  except  the 
window  and  door-— and  a  kind  of  lull  takes 
place  in  the  active  life  of  the  peasants. 
The  old  women  take  to  their  distaffs ;  the 
younger  women  sew  and  knit,  or  resume 
their  studies  in  embroidery  and  straw 
plaiting ;  while  the  young  men  aforesaid 
make  a  pretence  of  looking  after  the 
fields  and  forests,  where  a  stray  nymph  or 
two  is  generally  to  be  met  with  drying 
clothes,  or  picking  up  sticks  for  the  kitchen 
fire.  Winter  is  a  season  of  comparative 
security  for  these  young  women,  who  in 
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summer  rarely,  if  ever,  venture  out  alone 
— not  even  a  stone's  throAV  from  their 
father's  house.  The  "  roughs"  are  all 
away  ;  the  boisterous  young  men  are  hard 
at  work  in  the  marshes.  A  little  friendly 
intercourse  and  homely  affection  is  thus 
allowed  to  spring  up  between  the  youth  of 
both  sexes,  who  meet  at  the  metato  fires  in 
the  long  winter  evenings  and  tell  stories 
and  sing  songs.  When  the  spring  returns 
the  "  emigrants"  begin  to  make  their  ap- 
pearance again — perhaps  as  early  as  the 
March  violets — either  one  by  one,  or  in 
batches  of  six  or  eight,  as  the  case  may 
be. 

The  peasantry  of  Italy  are  not  much 
addicted  to  dancing,  except  in  Carnival, 
and  the  priests  denounce  it  as  a  peccato 
mortale,  or  deadly  sin,  when  they  have 
the  chance.  A  village  fete  in  most  parts  of 
Italy  is  a  day  on  which  there  is  nothing  to 
do,  when  people  walk  about  in  their  best 
clothes,  eat  and  drink  better  than  usual, 
and  go  to  church  three  times  instead  of 
once :  once  to  mass,  once  to  vespers,  and 
once  to  funzione  in  the  evening. 

The  distinguishing  features  of  a  village 
"  wake  "  in  Italy  —  a  harvest  home,  a 
vintage  feast,  or  a  veglione  in  the  dead  of 
winter — are  eating  and  drinking,  inter- 
mixed with  singing  (sacred  and  profane), 
and  the  offering  up  of  prayers.  Many 
lads  of  fifteen  can  rhyme  and  versify  in 
the  most  surprising  manner,  now  and  then 
extorting  praise  (and  money)  from  tourists, 
few  of  whom  are,  perhaps,  aware  that  the 
improvvisatori  of  Italy  are  in  the  habit  of 
using  the  same  phrases  over  and  over  again, 
as  people  tell  a  Joe  Miller,  or  a  favourite 
pun,  in  different  houses. 

The  Neapolitan  peasants  are,  or  used  to 
be,  quite  famous  for  their  extempore  songs 
—  many  of  them  very  elaborate  —  which 
they  sang  to  their  own  music,  like  the 
wood- cutters  of  the  South  of  France,  al- 
luded to  by  Madame  Sand  in  her  story  of 
the  Maitres  Sonneurs.  I  have  heard  of 
Italian  peasants  who  could  write  verses 
about  their  friends  and  acquaintances  who 
were  working  in  the  fields,  and  sing  them 
(instead  of  working  themselves)  in  a  clear, 
soft,  theatrical  voice.  I  have  heard  of 
other  peasants  (also  Italian)  who  could 
play  the  flute  or  flageolet,  and  dance  as 
nimbly  as  a  ballet- man ;  and  of  others 
who  could  fence  and  play  at  chess.  It  will 
be  said  (not  without  reason)  that  these 
accomplishments  are  not  likely  to  be  of 
nmch  use  to  a  hard-working  clodhopper; 
but  a  certain  civilising  or  refining  influence 


may  be  attributed  to  them,  jnst  as  boors 
are  likely  to  be  improved  by  being  brought 
into  the  society  of  ladies. 

PEACE  AND  WAR. 

TWO     AUTUMN     LANDSCAPES. 
I. 

THIN  yellow  leaves  are  waving  in  the  sun, 

Thin  red  leaves  tremble  on  the  garden  wall, 
A  cold  dew  beads  upon  the  last  pale  rose, 

That  e'er  another  hour  will  shake  and  fall. 
Gay  past  my  window,  heedless  of  next  frost, 

Flit  the  bright  coloured  wandering  butterflies ; 
The  stillness  and  the  calm  of  Autumn  time 

Upon  the  changing  misty  woodland  lies. 
And  on  the  yellowing  bough  of  the  ash-tree 

The  little  robin  with  a  ruddier  breast 
Sits  singing  now  with  heedless  child's  delight 

Of  Autumn's  soothing  hours  of  ease  and  rest. 
Peace  and  Content,  like  children  hand  in  hand, 

Walk  by  the  woodside  through  the  rustling  leaves; 
Nature  seems  dreaming  of  the  golden  age, 

When  joyous  days  but  led  to  merrier  eves. 

n. 
Another  scene,  and  in  another  land, 

A  sullen  sky  of  boding  thundercloud, 
That  broods  upon  the  long,  long  poplar  rows, 

And  gathers  hill  by  hill  within  its  shroud. 

Under  the  vineyard,  torn  in  gaps  with  shot, 

Nestles  a  cottage,  once  so  trim  and  neat ; 
But  now  across  the  shattered  smouldering  floor 

There  are  the  crimson  prints  of  trampling  feet. 
And  by  the  riven  wall  that's  in  a  flame, 

There  lies  an  old  man,  with  his  long  grey  hair 
Steeped  in  his  children's  blood.    'Twas  well  he  died 

Before  he  saw  red  Murder  riot  there. 

And  in  the  distance  through  the  sloping  vines, 
The  bayonets  glance,  and  one  quick  angry  drum 

Answers  a  calling  bugle ;  and  a  horse, 

Now  riderless,  ilies  fast  from  where  the  foemen  come. 


IN  FLIGHT  FROM  PARIS. 

GENERAL  TROCHU'S  announcement  that 
the  gates  of  Paris  would  be  closed  on 
Thursday,  September  the  15th,  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  warning 
of  the  British  Embassy  addressed  to  British 
subjects,  informing  them  that  if  they  pro- 
longed their  stay  they  did  so  at  their  own 
risk  and  peril,  made  such  English  as  re- 
mained in  Paris  reflect  a  little  seriously 
as  to  whether  they  had  not  better  take 
their  departure.  To  say  the  truth,  there 
were  not  many  of  our  countrymen  still 
remaining.  Faces  of  residents,  to  which 
one  had  become  well  accustomed,  had  been 
for  some  time  missing.  Just  before  and 
after  the  disaster  of  Sedan,  the  period  of 
greatest  panic  of  flight  had  set  in,  and 
produced  sights  not  to  be  forgotten  by 
those  who  witnessed  the  state  of  any  of  the 
railway  stations  of  Paris  during  that  period. 
A  perfect  avalanche  of  fugitives  and  their 
baggage  fell  down  on  all  the  termini  of 
the  lines  leading  to  England  or  Belgium 
— it  was,  indeed,  at  every  station,  confusion 
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worse  confounded.  The  sergens  de  ville 
having  now  disappeared  from  the  scene, 
National  Guards  were  posted  at  every 
entrance  to  the  stations,  and  endeavoured, 
with  fixed  bayonets,  to  restore  some  sort  of 
order  amid  the  writhing,  struggling  masses 
who  hustled  together  in  desperate  rivalry 
to  reach  the  office  for  their  ticket,  and  not 
only  filled  the  station  itself,  but  battled  and 
wrestled  on  the  steps  and  in  the  streets  out- 
side. Some,  in  order  that  they  might  fight 
with  greater  freedom,  abandoned  their  bag- 
gage altogether,  while  others  sat  themselves 
down  upon  their  boxes  in  the  street,  and 
waited  with  a  calmness  like  despair  for  some 
abatement  of  the  desperate  conflict  which 
was  going  on  inside.  A  restaurateur  in  the 
Rue  d'Amsterdam  told  me  he  had  noticed  a 
family  sit  in  this  fashion,  perched  on  their 
boxes,  for  fifteen  consecutive  hours.  At  one 
time  the  press  was  so  great  that  the  com- 
panies refused  to  take  any  baggage  at  all ; 
but  the  owners  of  baggage  fled  all  the  same, 
leaving  it  behind  them  like  an  army  in 
rout.  The  wild  heaps  of  boxes  and  port- 
manteaus of  every  dimension,  every  shade 
of  trimness  and  shabbiness,  which  were 
stacked  in  all  directions,  were  something 
hideous  to  behold ;  you  walked  between 
walls  of  baggage,  and  mountains  of  it  rose 
beyond.  Full  half  of  it  will  never  again 
find  the  owners,  for  there  was  a  veiy 
general  absence  of  addresses.  In  fact, 
each  of  the  termini  was  for  the  space  of  a 
few  days  a  very  chaos  of  disordered  bag- 
gage, around  and  about  which  struggled 
and  jostled  a  panic-stricken  crowd  of  ges- 
ticulating men,  and  haggard  women,  and 
crying  children,  fleeing  from  the  coming 
Prussians.  In  the  course  of  three  or  four 
days,  however,  the  worst  of  the  panic  of  flight 
was  over,  and  the  railway  companies,  who 
seemed  for  a  while  to  be  paralysed  by  the 
enormous  amount  of  extra  work  thrown 
upon  their  lines,  recovered  themselves,  lug- 
gage was  again  taken  and  labelled,  and 
the  stream  of  fugitives  grew  less  and  less, 
until  the  stations  presented  at  last  a  more 
deserted  appearance  than  usual.  General 
Trochu's  announcement,  however,  revived 
anew  the  impetus  of  flight;  but  as  the 
more  panic  -  stricken  had  already  taken 
wing,  the  latter  part  of  the  exodus  took 
place  with  greater  quiet  and  regularity. 

To  a  good  number  of  the  strangers  who 
thus  went  off  at  the  last  hour,  the  ques- 
tion of  going  or  staying  was  one  of  con- 
siderable difficulty  to  decide  upon.  We  our- 
selves were  not  only  influenced  by  the  fear 
of  finding  an  uninvited  bedfellow  in  the 
form  of  a  bombshell  some  night  whizzing 


and  sputtering  by  our  side,  nor  by  the  fear 
of  street-fighting,  and  ultimate  sack  by  the 
Prussians,  nor  by  the  fear  of  street-fighting 
with  the  Spectre  Rouge  and  possible  sack 
by  the  "  Reds",  whose  appearance  we  have 
been  taught  to  look  for  at  every  critical 
moment.  Those  who  love  Paris — and  who 
does  not  love  Paris  who  has  resided  there 
for  a  few  years  ?  —  might  possibly  be 
willing  to  run  the  risk  of  a  little  danger, 
and  even  to  take  up  the  revolver  and 
Chassepot  to  do  her  service  in  emergency ; 
but  how  long  was  it  going  to  last  ?  The 
most  ardent  Parisians  were  looking  for- 
ward to  a  siege  of  some  two  or  three 
months,  in  which  case  one  would  surely 
find  oneself  cut  off  from  all  home  com- 
munications. To  the  Parisian  who  has 
all  his  household  gods,  and  goods,  and 
means  of  subsistence  within  the  walls  of 
the  city,  this  is  a  lighter  matter  than  for  a 
stranger,  for  whom  the  occasional  postal 
deliveries  and  the  receipt  of  remittances  is 
a  necessity :  and  as  to  remittances,  how 
were  they  to  be  cashed  ?  A  friend  of  ours 
was  going  about  the  day  before  we  left 
trying  to  get  an  English  bank-note  changed, 
and  all  in  vain;  so  that  it  was  possible  you 
might  find  yourself  with  a  goodly  balance 
at  your  English  bankers,  and  a  neat  packet 
of  cheques  and  bank-notes  in  your  desk, 
and  yet  be  in  danger  of  dying  of  starvation. 
The  investment  of  so  large  a  city  as  Paris 
must  always  have  a  weak  spot  in  it,  that  is 
true ;  but  who  could  tell  whether  your 
letters  would  have  luck  enough  always 
to  find  out  that  weak  spot,  and  to  manage 
to  get  through  ?  Regretfully,  therefore,  and 
with  some  sense  of  cowardice,  we  deter- 
mined to  turn  our  back  for  a  while  on  the 
beautiful  city.  To  see  our  friends  once  more, 
and  to  make  some  personal  arrangements 
before  submitting  to  a  possible  two  or  three 
months'  siege,  might  surely  be  allowed  us ; 
for  if  the  fates  permitted,  in  three  days' 
time  we  intended,  assuredly,  to  be  back 
again  in  our  haunts,  and  among  our  old 
Parisian  friends,  prepared  to  give  them 
such  moral  or  other  support  as  circum- 
stances might  require. 

As  we  heard  that  the  bridge  over  the 
Seine  at  Asnieres  was  to  be  blown  up  punc- 
tually at  eight  P.M  on  Wednesday  evening, 
by  the  order  of  the  omnipotent  General 
Trochu,  and  as  we  had  resolved  on  going 
by  the  Dieppe  and  Newhaven.  route,  we 
betook  ourselves  to  the  Gare  Saint  Lazare 
at  twelve  o'clock  on  that  day.  There  were 
not  many  travellers  in  the  train,  and  of 
my  four  companions  in  my  compartment, 
I  must  say  there  was  but  0110  who  had  not 
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a  shamefaced  air,  and  that  individual  was 
a  civil  engineer,  instructed  by  the  Pro- 
visional Government  to  go  and  look  after 
the  fortifications  of  Le  Havre.  The  rest 
of  us — I  read  it  in  the  faces  of  my  com- 
panions— all  had  a  twinge  of  remorse  at 
turning  our  backs  at  such  a  time  on  the 
city  which  had  harboured  us  so  long. 

Nothing  more  than  ordinary  happened  at 
our  starting,  until  we  reached  the  fortifica- 
tions, when  we  all  strained  our  necks  out  of 
windows  to  see  how  the  railway  had  been 
flanked  by  new  stone  walls,  and  was  ready 
to  be  banked  up  with  earthworks  at  a 
moment's  notice.  The  train  moved  slowly 
over  the  moat  on  a  temporary  wooden 
bridge,  and  then  we  passed  into  the  mili- 
tary zone  outside  the  fortifications,  which 
was  a  desert  of  houses  in  ruins,  and  of 
heaps  of  bricks  and  mortar,  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach  round  the  fortifications  on 
either  side.  Such  a  scene  of  desolate  ruin, 
made  solely  for  a  defensive  purpose,  has 
never,  perhaps,  been  witnessed  before. 
Further  on  we  passed  a  military  camp,  with 
sentinels  on  guard.  The  soldiers  looked 
not  very  trim,  and  had  a  sad,  worn  look, 
which  the  first  tap  of  the  drum,  as  it 
sounds  the  pas  de  charge,  will,  doubtless, 
change  to  one  of  better  augury.  The  next 
two  or  three  stations  had  loopholes  for 
musketry  cut  into  their  side  walls ;  then 
everything  wore  its  usual  air,  and  we  fell 
into  infinite  talk  about  all  the  means  of 
defence  which  the  city  could  make  use  of, 
and  which  it  had  put  in  practice.  This 
man  had  seen  the  big  steel  cannon  dragged 
up  to  the  top  of  Montmartre,  with  twenty- 
four  horses  to  each  cannon ;  that  man  de- 
clared that  there  were  three  million  kilos 
of  powder  in  the  city,  and  Chassepots  and 
tabatieres  enough  for  all  its  defenders ; 
one  argued  about  the  fascines  which  were 
to  be  steeped  in  petroleum,  and  thrown 
into  the  moat,  and  set  on  fire  wherever  the 
Prussians  should  approach  the  ramparts ; 
the  other  knew  that  half  Paris  was  under- 
mined to  blow  up  the  enemy  if  he  should 
get  on  the  walls,  &c.  Of  all  the  four,  the 
civil  engineer,  bound  for  Le  Havre,  was 
the  most  sober  in  talk,  and  the  best  in- 
formed ;  his  idea  was  that  the  Prussians 
certainly  would  march  upon  Havre,  and 
that  the  German  plan  assuredly  was  not  to 
make  close  siege  of  Paris,  but  to  block  up 
all  her  communications,  and  to  try  to  take 
her  by  famine,  while  they  themselves  made 
all  the  richest  provinces  of  France  con- 
tribute to  their  support.  After  a  short 
time  our  journey  became  as  monotonous  as 
all  railway  journeys  are.  Country  passen- 


gers got  in  and  out,  and  talked  about 
market  prices ;  women  got  into  our  car- 
riage, and  gossiped,  just  as  if  we  were  in  a 
time  of  profound  peace ;  and  babies  in  the 
train  screeched  and  squalled  just  as  usual, 
for  no  apparent  reason,  except,  perhaps,  to 
assert  that  a  baby's  prerogative  is  to  cry  as 
much  and  when  it  pleases,  to  show  its  in- 
fantine sense  of  its  autocracy  and  irrespon- 
sibility. The  general  tone  of  the  provin- 
cials we  met  with  was  hearty  and  confi- 
dent ;  they  did  not  seem  a  whit  discouraged 
by  disaster ;  they  counted  on  the  defence 
of  Paris  as  a  means  of  bringing  the  German 
invasion  to  a  standstill,  while  the  provinces 
should  have  time  to  organise  themselves, 
and  throw  armies  in  the  rear  of  the  in- 
vaders. The  spirit  of  the  inhabitants  about 
Dieppe,  which  we  reached  in  due  course, 
was,  we  were  told,  excellent.  The  look, 
however,  of  many  of  the  people  whom  we 
met  about  the  streets  and  in  the  restaurants 
and  cafes  was  by  no  means  encouraging. 
The  greater  part  of  them  were  evidently  re- 
fugees from  Paris,  and  a  blank,  crestfallen 
air  was  their  chief  characteristic ;  they  had 
fled  from  the  duty  and  peril  of  defending 
the  metropolis,  and  had  evidently  fallen 
terribly  in  their  own  esteem. 

The  afternoon  had  been  dark  and  lower- 
ing, and  towards  night  the  rain  fell  in  tor- 
rents. A  pleasant  night  this  to  be  prowl- 
ing about  Dieppe  till  three  A.M.,  at  which 
time  the  steamer  was  to  start  for  New- 
haven.  We  resolved,  therefore,  after  dining 
at  one  of  the  table  d'hotes  of  the  town,  and 
looking  in  at  the  Cafe  Suisse,  to  go  at  once 
to  the  boat,  and  take  our  berth,  and  wait 
there  calmly  for  the  hour  of  starting.  We 
walked,  then,  down  the  plashy  quay,  to  the 
spot  where  the  white  funnel  of  the  steamer 
loomed  drearily  through  the  rain,  and  de- 
scended the  ladder  from  the  quay  on  to  the 
rain-sodden  deck  of  the  steamer. 

But,  alas  !  we  had  reckoned  without  our 
host,  or  rather  the  host  of  fugitives  whom 
we  found  on  board  the  boat.  The  chief  cabin 
was  so  crammed  with  occupants,  that  not 
only  was  not  a  single  berth  unoccupied,  but 
there  was  not  sitting  room  even  to  be  found 
on  a  single  bench.  A  pleasant  prospect  to 
have  to  cross  the  Channel  in  a  standing 
position,  amid  a  host  of  refugees  in  every 
stage  of  sea- sickness,  or  to  content  ourselves 
with  a  cold  seat  open  to  the  weather  on  the 
brass-bound  stairs  !  The  engineer  had,  we 
heard,  just  disposed  of  his  cabin  forwards 
for  the  small  douceur  of  a  sovereign,  and 
this  was  the  last  available  sleeping  accom- 
modation on  board  the  boat.  We  departed 
then  with  bag  and  baggage  moodily  from  the 
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boat,  and  determined  to  wait  for  another 
twenty-four  hours  for  the  next  steamer. 
The  next  day  (Thursday)  was  of  brighter 
aspect ;  the  sun  shone  out  cheerfully  in  the 
morning,  and  we  had  the  opportunity  of 
studying  the  faces  of  refugees  under  a  more 
propitious  sky  than  the  day  before.  Our  feel- 
ings towards  them,  however,  were  slightly 
changed,  for  we  now  looked  on  each  in- 
dividual as  a  possible  competitor  in  the 
struggle  for  berths  which  was  sure  to  ensue 
long  before  three  A.M.  on  the  next  day. 
Warned  by  experience,  we  went  on  board 
at  ten  P.M.,  and  even  at  this  time  the  steward 
looked  upon  himself  as. treating  us  with 
especial  favour  in  finding  us  sitting  room 
by  the  side  of  the  saloon  table,  where  he  in- 
structed us  we  might,  when  supper  was  over, 
lay  our  head  on  our  arms  on  the  maho- 
gany, and  try  to  sleep  till  the  hour  of  start- 
ing. Five  hours  of  sitting  in  this  stifling 
and  fetid  atmosphere  seemed  to  the  j  aunty 
steward  rather  a  light  and  airy  way  of 
spending  one's  time.  However,  recalling  to 
mind  the  bargain  which  had  been  struck 
with  the  engineer  of  the  vessel  of  the  pre- 
vious night,  we  requested  to  be  put  into 
communication  with  that  grimy  dignitary. 
A  bargain  was  soon  made,  and  we  were 
forthwith  ensconced  in  a  little  den  of  our 
own,  which  was  indeed  a  haven,  of  peace, 
amid  the  wild  fight  for  accommodation 
going  on  fore  and  aft  throughout  the  boat. 
The  whole  cargo  of  passengers  was  about 
five  or  six  hundred,  and  never  since  the 
boat  was  launched  had  she  had  to  bear  so 
miscellaneous  and  mournful  a  crowd. 

There  were  people  of  every  condition 
and  every  nation,  though  the  French  of 
course  predominated  ;  and  women  with 
tribes  of  children  of  all  ages,  from  the  babe 
at  the  breast  to  the  child  who  was  ceasing 
to  be  a  child.  There  were  Spaniards,  Jews, 
Italians,  Wallachs,  Austrians,  &c. ;  bankers' 
clerks,  musicians,  itinerant  jugglers,  actors 
and  actresses,  dealers  in  articles  of  virtu, 
photographers,  idlers,  and  members  of  every 
imaginable  trade  and  profession.  On  our 
emerging  upon  deck  in  the  morning  we 
found  amid  the  crowd  a  face  we  recog- 
nised; close  behind  our  friend  stood  two 

men  in  livery.     This  was  M. ,  of  one 

of  the  leading  banks  in  Paris,  and  the  two 
men  in  livery  were  servants  of  the  bank. 
The  three  had  been  sent  over  together  to 
convey  to  London  and  place  in  security  all 
the  valuable  papers  of  the  bank — amount- 
ing to  Heaven  knows  how  many  millions 
of  francs  ;  and  from  the  jealous  watch  kept 
over  bags  and  little  boxes  by  many  of  the 


passengers,  one  could  well  see  that  stores 
of  jewels,  trinkets,  and  valuables  were  being 
carried  away  from  the  impending  fall  of  the 
Gallic  Babylon,  and  one  was  irresistibly 
reminded  of  the  flight  of  the  multitude 
from  Pompeii  when  the  portentuous  black 
cloud  big  with  ruin  was  hanging  over  the 
terrified  city. 

Nevertheless,  careworn  and  downcast  as 
was  every  face,  one  noticed  a  temporary 
gleam  of  satisfaction  come  over  it,  when 
the  foot  was  surely  set  on  the  peaceful  soil 
of  England.  May  all  the  sad-hearted  im- 
migrants find  among  us  a  kindly  welcome, 
until  they  can  return  in  security  to  their 
much-loved  country,  no  longer  profaned  by 
the  tread  of  the  invader  ! 


A  LITTLE  MORE  PROVERBIAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 

NON  vale  un  acca — not  worth  an  H — is  a 
saying  in  Italy,  where,  to  account  for  it, 
Baretti  tells  his  readers,  "  We  have  no 
aspiration"  and  the  "  dronish  letter"  means 
exactly  nothing  at  all. 

Precisely  the  same  meaning  is  with  us, 
in  England,  when  we  say,  Not  worth  a  rap, 
and,  although  the  idioms  of  the  two  nations 
do  not  run  quite  parallel  here,  they  do  run 
parallel  in  many  proverbial  instances.  We 
say,  for  instance,  One  swallow  does  not 
make  a  summer.  The  Italians  put  it,  Un 
fiore  non  fa  primavera — one  flower  does  not 
make  a  spring ;  and  the  force  of  both  is 
made  clearer  by  the  contrasting.  If  the 
cap  fits  wear  it,  we  English  people  say. 
Chi  ha  spaga,  aggomitoli — he  who  has  pack- 
thread may  wind  it,  insinuates  an  Italian ; 
varying  it,  at  times,  with  a  deeper  cut 
still,  to  Chi  e  in  difetto  e  in  sospetto — he 
who  is  in  fault  is  in  fear.  They  who  come 
late  must  kiss  the  cook,  Baretti  tells  us  was 
our  wit,  in  his  time,  to  tardy  comers.  Chi 
tarda  arriva,  male  alloggia — a  late  arriver  is 
lodged  badly,  is  the  corresponding  whip  to 
promote  punctuality  in  Italy.  To  kill  two 
birds  with  one  stone  is  considered  by  us 
a  masterpiece  of  completion.  Batter  due 
chiodi  ad  una  calda — to  strike,  that  is, 
forge,  two  nails  at  one  heating,  denotes  the 
same  cleverness  to  an  Italian.  Meddle 
with  what  concerns  you,  is  a  saying  of  ours 
that  might  be  thought  emblematic  of  only 
British  caution  and  reserve.  The  same 
sentiment,  however,  prevails  in  impetuous 
Italy.  Metter  la  falce  nella  biada  altrui — • 
put  the  scythe  in  other  men's  corn,  is  the 
version  there ;  and  so  is,  rhymingly,  i 
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Di  quel  clie  non  ti  cale, 
dir  ne  ben  ne  male  ; 


a  very  free  translation  of  which  might 
run: 

On  things  that  not  to  thee  belong1, 
Utter  no  judgment,  right  or  wrong. 

The  individual  we  call  a  meddlesome  Matty 
is  stigmatised  as  Chi  entra  tra  carne  e  ugua 
—  one  who  gets  in  between  the  flesh  and 
the  nail  ;  an  indication  of  sharp,  but  petty 
annoyance,  that  has  force  enough  decidedly. 
Short  reckonings  make  long  friends,  is  a 
vital  item  in  English  dealing.  So  it  is  of 
Italian.  Patto  chiaro,  amicizia  lunga,  is  the 
variation  of  it  ;  a  clear  agreement,  a  long 
friendship.  Another  mercantile  belief  of 
ours  is  that  we  have  one  county  in  which 
we  may  expect  sharper  dealing  than  the 
rest.  The  Italians  keep  pace  with  us,  even 
here.  Tuscany  is  their  sharp  country,  as 
Yorkshire  is  ours,  and  they  say  : 

Chi  ha  a  fare  con  Tosco 
Non  vuol  esser  losco  ; 

which  may  be,  as  another  specimen  of  free 
translation  : 

From  a  Tuscan  would  you  buy  ? 
Go  not  with  a  purblind  eye  ! 

Better  a  bird  in  hand  than  two  in  the  bush, 
we  say  cautiously.  E  meglio  oggi  1'uovo,  che 
non  domain  la  gallina  —  better  the  egg  to- 
day than  the  hen  to-morrow,  is  the  same 
wisdom  with  the  Italians  ;  and  they  have 
another  reading  of  it  in  Meglio  e  pincione 
in  man,  che  tordo  in  frasca—  better  a  chaf- 
finch in  the  hand  than  a  thrush  on  the 
bough.  Time  works  wonders,  is  English 
shortly  expressed  experience.  Col  tempo 
e  colla  paglia  si  maturan  le  nespole  —  with 
time  and  straw  one  may  even  ripen  med- 
lars, is  said  to  impatient  folks  in  Italy. 
Curses,  like  young  chickens,  come  home  to 
roost,  says  Lord  Lytton  in  his  Lady  of 
Lyons.  Le  bestemmie  fanno  come  le  pro- 
cessioni  —  blasphemies  do  the  same  as  pro- 
cessions, that  is,  come  back  again  to  the 
place  whence  they  start,  is  an  old  saying 
in  Italy,  there  being  an  older  one  still,  cor- 
responding to  it,  in  Latin,  In  proprium 
redeunt  impia  dicta  caput. 

Great  cry  and  little  wool,  is  our  comment 
when  we  find  people  over  fussy  ;  or  we  scoff 
at  a  mole-hill  made  into  a  mountain,  or  at 
much  ado  about  nothing.  The  Italians  kick 
at  the  infliction  quite  as  angrily.  Ogui  brus- 
colo  ti  pare  una  trave  —  every  straw-chip 
seems  a  plank  to  thee,  they  mutter  ;  or 
Fa  d'una  bolla  un  canchero  —  make  a  water- 
blister  into  a  cancer.  To  carry  coals  to 
Newcastle,  means  to  be  guilty  of  unne- 


cessary labour  in  collier  England.  The 
Italians  have  many  ways  of  expressing  the 
absurdity.  Dar  1'incenso  a'  morti — give 
incense  to  the  dead,  is  one  of  them ; 
Lavar  la  testa  all'  asino — wash  a  donkey's 
head,  is  another;  Preach  to  leeks,  is  a 
third ;  a  fourth  is,  Sell  sun  in  July ;  and 
then  there  follow,  Mostrare  altrui  lucciole 
per  lanterne — show  glowworms  by  lantern- 
light  ;  Gittar  la  treggea  a'  porci — throw  a 
sugar-plum  to  the  pigs ;  Fish,  for  the  pro- 
consul (whatever  the  sly  meaning  of  that 
may  be)  ;  Make  an  almanack  for  the  past 
year ;  and  Pound  water  in  a  mortar.  Old 
birds  are  not  caught  with  chaff,  we  de- 
clare. Volpe  vecchia  non  cade  nella  rete 
— an  old  fox  does  not  get  into  the  snare, 
is  the  equally  early  version  of  the  Italians. 
Every  rose  has  a  thorn,  say  we  of  rose- 
bearing  England ;  and  Every  bean  has 
its  black ;  and  No  sweet  without  sweat ; 
and,  in  another  vein,  There  is  a  skeleton 
in  every  house.  Chi  ha  capre  ha  corna 
— have  a  goat  have  a  horn,  has  the  same 
pictorial  meaning  in  Italy ;  and  so  has 
Non  c'e  mele  senza  le  pecchie — there  is 
no  honey  without  flies ;  and  Ognuno  ha'l 
suo  impiccato  all'  uscio — every  one  has  his 
rogue  at  the  door.  Call  a  spade  a  spade,  is 
our  way  of  expressing  a  preference  for  plain 
statements.  Chiama  la  gatta  gatta — call  the 
cat  cat,  is  the  same  idea  expressed  by  an 
Italian.  Every  crow  thinks  her  own  young 
one  white,  is  our  acknowledgment  of  self- 
exaltation.  In  Italy  it  runs,  Ogni  cencio 
vuol  entrare  in  bucato — every  rag  wishes 
to  get  into  the  wash-bucket. 

To  be  hand-in-glove  with  one,  is  a  mode 
we  have  of  describing  familiarity.  The 
Italians  say,  Esser  di  casa  piu  che  la 
granata — to  be  more  in  the  house  than 
the  broom  is ;  they  say,  also,  To  be  as 
close  as  bread  and  cheese.  Fine  feathers 
do  not  make  fine  birds,  say  we  ornithologi- 
cally  ;  Freno  d'oro  non  fa  miglior  cavallo — 
a  golden  bit  does  not  make  a  better  horse, 
is  the  richer  dictum  of  the  Italians,  inhe- 
rited, doubtless,  direct  from  imperial  and 
pagan  Rome.  To  be  between  two  stools, 
means  with  us  to  be  in  an  unenviable 
situation ;  it  used  to  run,  to  be  between 
hawk  and  buzzard  (when  a  clawing  by  one 
or  the  other  would  be  inevitable)  ;  Esser 
un  cacio  fra  due  grattuge — to  be  the  cheese 
between  two  graters,  denotes  the  same 
miserable  plight  in  Italy.  The  same 
graters  (or  presses,  perhaps,  would  be  a 
better  word),  furnish  the  Italians  with 
another  illustration.  Grattugia  con  grat- 
tugia  non  fa  cacio — press  to  press  makes  no 
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cheese,  they  say,  dolefully  or  contemptu- 
ously, as  the  case  may  be ;  and  an  old 
English  parallel  to  this  was,  Two  half-moons 
will  never  make  a  bulwark.  Blood  is 
stronger  than  water,  we  feel  still :  the  Ita- 
lians change  it  to  Mi  strigne  piu  la  camiscia 
che  non  la  gonnella — my  shirt  binds  closer 
to  me  than  my  gown  ;  an  even  more  sug- 
gestive rendering  of  which,  Near  is  my 
shirt,  but  nearer  is  my  skin,  used  to  be 
heard  in  England  formerly.  It  is  hard  for 
thee  to  kick  against  the  pricks,  has  been 
repeated  by  us  since  the  New  Testament 
has  been  translated  into  our  mother  tongue ; 
Duro  e  scalcheggiare  contra  lo  sprone — 
it  is  severe  (or  painful)  to  jerk  against 
the  spur,  is  the  more  every-day  allusion 
of  the  Italians.  Do  as  you  are  bid,  is 
scarcely  a  proverb  with  us,  but  it  very 
often  leaves  our  lips ;  Legar  1'asino  dove 
vuole  il  padrone — tie  the  ass  where  the 
master  wishes,  entails  the  same  unques- 
tioned obedience  in  Italy.  Have  two 
strings  to  your  bow,  we  say,  as  a  caution ; 
Tenere  il  pie  in  due  staffe — hold  the  foot 
in  both  stirrups,  is  the  same  good  (albeit 
impossible)  advice  of  an  Italian.  He  is  a 
jack-of-all-trades,  we  say  of  a  person  who 
can  do  most  things  handily;  E  un  uomo 
da  bosco  e  da  riviera — he  is  a  man  of  the 
woods  and  the  river,  denotes  the  same 
convertible  utility  in  Italy.  To  count  our 
chickens  before  they're  hatched,  is  con- 
sidered comical  anticipation  of  good  for- 
tune in  England;  Vender  la  pelle  dell' 
orso — to  sell  the  skin  of  the  bear,  before, 
of  course,  you  have  shot  at  and  effectually 
killed  him,  is  laughed  at  as  heartily  in 
Italy.  I  have  scotched  the  snake,  we  say 
here,  when  we  are  sure  our  work  is  over ; 
Ho  fato  il  becco  all'  oca — I  have  put  the 
beak  to  the  goose,  is  triumphed  by  an 
Italian.  Every  little  helps,  we  say,  when 
we  are  not  over-particular  as  to  our  mate- 
rials ;  Ogni  acqua  immolla  —  all  water 
softens,  or,  Ogni  prun  fa  siepe  —  any 
bramble-bush  makes  hedging,  has  the  same 
meaning  to  an  Italian.  It's  as  broad  as  it's 
long,  or  six  of  one  and  half  a  dozen  of  the 
other,  is  our  saying  when  we  mean  that 
two  things  will  be  pretty  equal  in  the  end ; 
Chi  mura  a  secco,  mura  spesso — who  builds 
dry  (that  is,  in  the  loose  primitive  way, 
without  the  expense  of  mortar)  must  build 
all  the  thicker,  is  the  equivalent  reflection 
of  an  Italian.  Our,  A  close  mouth  catches 
no  flies,  is  matched  in  Italy  by  Che  dorme 
non  piglia  pesce — he  who  sleeps  nets  no 
fish.  This  is  no  time  for  trifling,  said  by 
us  when  we  want  to  be  in  earnest,  is 


changed  by  an  Italian  into  Non  e  tempo  di 
dar  fieno  a  oche — to-day  is  not  the  time  to 
give  hay  to  geese.  'Tis  opportunity  makes 
the  thief,  we  say,  as  additional  reason  for 
locking  up  things  securely ;  All'  area  aperta 
il  giusto  vi  pecca — at  the  open  coffer  even 
the  just  man  sins,  expresses  the  same  belief 
of  the  Italians.  A  cat  may  look  at  a  king, 
we  say  contemptuously,  if  we  are  reproved 
for  a  suspicion  of  insolence ;  Un  cane 
guarda  un  arcivescovo — a  dog  may  look  at 
an  archbishop,  is  the  defiance  of  the  eccle- 
siastic-ridden Italian.  He  has  overrun  the 
constable,  was  applied  to  a  spendthrift  in 
our  debt-hating  England ;  Avanzare  i  piedi 
fuor  del  letto — put  the  feet  outside  the 
bed,  is  the  queer  equivalent  in  Italy.  He 
thought  the  streets  would  be  paved  with 
gold,  denounces  extravagant  expectation 
here ;  Le  vigne  vi  si  legano  colle  salsiccie 
—  vines  are  tied  together  at  that  place 
with  sausages,  is  told  to  whomsoever  is 
wise  enough  to  believe  it  by  an  Italian. 
Hunger  is  the  best  sauce,  we  say,  when 
we  care  not  whether  the  coming  dinner 
is  roast  beef  or  Scotch  haggis ;  Appetito 
non  vuol  salsa — appetite  wants  no  sauce, 
expresses  the  same  eagerness  in  Italy. 
Then  we  say,  Half  a  loaf  is  better  than 
no  bread,  and  the  Italian  agrees  with  us 
by  saying,  A  tempo  di  carestia  pan  vec- 
cioso — in  scarcity  time  vetch-mixed  bread 
(which,  naturally,  would  be  despised  after 
a  bounteous  harvest) ;  and  he  calls  a 
good  appetite  generally  Salsa  di  San  Ber- 
nardo— St.  Bernard's  sauce.  It  was  like 
a  wet  blanket  over  us,  we  say,  when 
some  too  ceremonious  or  unapt  thing  spoils 
our  cheerfulness ;  Ragionar  de'  morti  a 
tavola — to  talk  of  the  dead  at  table,  com- 
plain out,  under  similar  circumstances,  the 
susceptible  Italians.  When  the  candles  are 
out  all  cats  are  grey,  or  Joan  in  the  dark 
is  as  good  as  my  lady,  is  English,  and 
smacks  of  mediaeval  times  notably;  Ogni 
cuffia  e  buona  per  la  notte — any  coif  is 
good  at  night,  is  Italian,  and  marks  the 
same  period.  If  you're  born  to  be  hanged, 
you  will  never  be  drowned,  is  our  ques- 
tionable comforting ;  Quello  che  ha  ad  esser 
de'  lupi,  non  sara  mai  de  cani — What  is 
meant  to  be  wolf  can  never  be  dog,  is 
similar  philosophy  of  the  Italians.  If  it 
doesn't  go  one  way,  it  goes  another,  we 
say,  when  our  substance  is  vanishing; 
Quello  che  non  va  nelle  maniche,  va  ne* 
gheroni — what  doesn't  go  into  the  sleeves 
goes  into  the  gussets,  is  the  rueful  cry  of 
an  Italian.  Talk  of  the  devil,  and  he  is 
sure  to  appear,  we  say  irreverently ;  E  non 
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si  grida  mai  al  lupo,  che  e  non  sia  in  paese 
— one  never  cries  wolf,  but  he  is  out  in  the 
country,  say  the  Italians.  One  good  turn  de- 
serves another,  is  our  way  of  recommending 
gratitude ;  Amore  con  amor  si  paga — love 
is  paid  by  love,  is  the  pretty  equivalent  of 
Italy.  Chi  ha  arte,  ha  parte — he  who  has 
skill  has  estate,  is  said  by  the  Italians,  and 
it  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  any  close 
English  counterpart ;  and  they  say  also 
(with  significance  that  puzzles  us  until  we 
consider  it  closely),  Ognuno  ha  buona 
moglie  e  cattiv'  arte — every  one  has  a 
good  wife  but  a  poor  business,  to  which 
again  there  does  not  seem  to  be  an  English 
parallel.  But  so  many  touches  of  nature 
have  proved  us  all  akin  so  often,  that  one 
or  two  little  absences  of  this  kind  cannot 
sever  us ;  and,  indeed,  we  have  but  to  go 
further  on  and  further  features  strike  us 
instantly  with  all  the  old  resemblance. 
We  find  an  equivalent,  for  instance,  for  our 
Born  with  a  silver  spoon  in  his  mouth. 
The  Italians  call  it  Nascer  vestito — to  be 
born  clothed.  We  find,  too,  that  instead 
of  trying  to  pacify  a  person  with  fair  words, 
they  give  one  another  a  hint  to  Pascer  di 
vento — feed  him  with  wind  ;  and,  instead 
of  declaring  such  an  one  to  be  very  two- 
faced,  they  say,  E  piu  doppio  d'una  cipolla 
— he  is  more  double  than  an  onion.  Then 
a  scowl  is  described  by  Italian  malcontents 
as  Un  viso  di  matrigna — a  mother-in-law's 
look  (poor  mothers-in-law  enjoying  their 
accustomed  unpopularity  under  the  sha- 
dows of  the  Appenines) ;  and  for  having  a 
man  under  their  thumb,  they  say  they  have 
their  hands  in  his  hair  (whence  there  must 
be  small  chance  of  escape,  indeed  !)  ;  and 
for  being  tete-a-tete  with  anybody  they  put 
it  that  they  are  bocca  a  bocca — mouth  to 
mouth ;  whilst  for  throwing  an  insult  in  a 
person's  face,  they  convey  the  same  idea 
by  declaring  that  they  fling  it  at  his  mous- 
tache. 

Of  course  it  is  not  only  from  Italy 
that  these  picturesque  suggestions  can  be 
drawn.  They  come  from  everywhere ; 
for  Tanti  paesi,  tante  usanze — so  many 
countries,  so  many  customs,  the  people  we 
have  quoted  truly  and  comprehensively 
say ;  but  we  are  mindful  of  our  readers' 
goodwill  and  patience,  and  we  will  not 
trench  upon  them  any  more.  We  are 
loth,  however,  to  omit  a  short  adden- 
dum from  French  proverbial  lore.  In  that 
country,  there  are  some  sayings  so  pithy 
and  so  pretty,  and  so  illustrative  of  those 
that  have  been  familiar  in  our  British 
mouths  for  centuries,  it  would  be  a  pity  to 


leave  them  out.  The  first  shall  be,  Every 
one  has  his  hobby.  This  becomes,  in  French, 
A  chaque  fou  son  marotte — to  every  fool 
his  bauble.  Then,  Put  the  cart  before  the 
horse,  is  (very  descriptively,  and  with 
a  sharp  reminiscence  of  Rosa  Bonheur) 
Mettre  la  charrue  devant  les  boeufs — put 
the  plough  before  the  oxen.  Let  well 
alone,  is  developed  figuratively  (and  per- 
haps so  figuratively  some  may  dispute  the 
application)  intoN'eveillez  pas  le  chat  qui 
dort — don't  wake  the  sleeping  cat.  Birds 
of  a  feather  flock  together,  is  widened  out 
into  Qui  se  ressemble,  s'assemble.  Teach 
your  grandmother  to  suck  eggs,  becomes, 
C'est  Gros  Jean  qui  en  remontre  a  son 
cure  —  it  is  Hodge  (let  us  say)  instil- 
ling theology  into  his  rector ;  and  it  is 
very  effective  with  such  a  reading.  Pos- 
session is  nine  points  of  the  law,  is  turned 
into,  or  has  been  turned  by  us,  from 
La  raison  du  plus  fort  est  toujours  la 
meilleure — the  judgment  of  the  strongest 
is  always  the  best.  Civility  costs  no- 
thing, becomes,  more  bitingly,  Bien  parler 
n'ecorche  la  langue — to  speak  well  does 
not  flay  the  tongue.  No  song,  no  supper, 
or,  as  it  was  with  us  formerly  under  papal 
authority,  No  penny,  no  paternoster,  wears 
the  form  with  martial  allusion  enough, 
Point  d'argent,  point  de  Suisse — no  money, 
no  Swiss-guard.  Fore-warned,  fore-armed, 
is,  again  keeping  to  the  military,  Un 
averti  en  vaut  deux — one  cautioned  man 
is  worth  two.  A  whet  is  no  let  (that  is, 
hindrance),  is,  Ou  ne  perd  point  de  temps 
quand  on  aiguise  ses  outils — one  loses  no 
time  when  sharpening  tools ;  and  though 
the  French  gives  significance  to  the  English 
that  at  first  would  not  be  perceived,  the 
peculiar  power  of  our  language  to  express 
much  by  little  is  in  this  well  exemplified. 
The  English,  You  can't  make  a  silk  purse 
from  a  sow's  ear,  is  in  French,  On  ne  saurait 
faire  d'une  buse  un  epervier — you  cannot 
make  a  sparrow  hawk  from  a  buzzard. 
Cut  your  coat  according  to  your  cloth,  is 
altered  into  Selon  ta  bourse,  gouverne  ta 
bouche — according  to  thy  purse,  govern 
thy  mouth ;  and  a  hint  at  fitting  modesty  is 
very  well  given  by  it.  A.  man  who  does 
not  do  this,  but  is  improvident,  is  said, 
Manger  son  ble  en  herbe — to  eat  his  wheat 
while  growing ;  and  one  who  opens  his 
mouth  too  widely  another  way,  who  is,  in 
short,  what  we  call  a  braggart,  is  laughed 
at  for  making  Une  longue  litanie  de  ses 
exploits.  Another  mode  of  exaggeration — 
the  mountain  and  mole-hill  metamorphosis 
— is  Faire  d'une  mouche  un  elephant — to 
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make  a  fly  into  an  elephant ;  and  whether 
from  novelty  or  simplicity,  it  seems  to  hit 
the  target  with  a  much  neater  arrow.     A 
cursed  cur  must  be  tied  short,  we  do  not 
hi'ttr  now,  though  it  is  close  kin  to  Give  a 
dog  a  bad  name  and  you  may  as  well  hang 
him ;  Mechant  chien,   court  lien,  does  the 
whole   thing    in    a   twinkling    across   the 
Channel.    Daub  yourself  with  honey,  you'll 
never  want   flies,    obsolete    also   with   us, 
remains  still,  Qui  se  fait  brebis  le  loup  le 
mange,  and  is  prettily  varied  in  the  French 
fable,  where  the  bee  scolds  Chloe  for  having 
lips  so  like  a  rose,  he  stung  her  because  he 
couldn't  help  it.     A  stitch  in  time  saves 
nine,  is  rendered,  Un   point  sauve   cent; 
and  perhaps  this  immense  proverbial  per- 
centage has  had  its  proper  effect  on  French 
women,  and  accounts  for  their  charming 
toilettes  and  nattiness.     To  sow  one's  wild 
oats,    is,    oddly   and  inexplicably   enough, 
Roter  le  balai — to  roast  the  broom.     Any- 
thing  for  a  shift,  becomes  Faire  de  tout 
bois  fleche — Make  an  arrow  of  any  wood, 
an  illustration    as    old   as    the  battles    of 
Agincourt    and    Crecy   certainly,    if    not 
still  older.     Lightly  come  lightly  go,  has 
in  France  a  pretty  martial  wording,  that 
calls  up  a  whole  scene,  Ce  qui  vient  par 
la  flute  s'en  retourne  par  le  tambour.     He 
has  gone  to  his  long  home  is,  in  French,  S'en 
aller  au  pays  des  taupes,  the  mole  country 
being  oblique  for  "  in  the  earth,"  or  "  under 
the  sod."     They  cannot  set  their  horses' 
heads  together,  is,  musically  again,  Us  ne 
sauraient  accorder  leurs  flutes.     There  is 
more  in  that  than  meets  the  eye,  is,  II  y  a 
quelque  anguille  sous  roche.     For  setting 
our  arms  a-kimbo,  our  neighbours  say  they 
make  themselves  into  pots  with  two  handles. 
For,  I  am  ruined,  I  am  undone,  they  say  I 
am  hit  in  the  wing  ;  such  a  calamity  to  the 
Cock   of  Gaul   being,    of  course,    irreme- 
diable.     For  the    "  ducking "    given  to  a 
new  voyager  in  crossing  the  line,  they  say, 
Give  such  an  one  bapteme.      For  a  gar- 
ment fitting  badly  in  wrinkles,   they  say, 
This  coat  makes  grimaces,  and  they  surely 
hit  the  fact  so  hard  there,  it  will  be  harder 
still  not  to  think  of  it  when,  henceforth,  the 
ugliness  is  brought  to  our  notice.  For  the  old 
maid's  piece,  as  we  sometimes  call  it  now, 
or,  Manners  in  the  dish,  as  it  was  formerly, 
they  say,  Le  morceau  honteux.     They  call 
spare  time,   Heures  perdues ;  a  donkey  is, 
with  them,  not  a  Jerusalem  pony,  but  an 
Arcadian    nightingale ;    to    stand   trifling, 
they  say  is   (triflingly  enough  !)   to  amuse 
oneself  with  the  mustard  ;  and  they  bring 
mustard  again  into  requisition,   when,  to 


put  sugar  into  it,  means  to  take  off  the 
sharp  edge  of  what  we  say. 

This  is  nothing  like  a  complete  catalogue 
of  these  strange  likenesses.  It  is  scarcely 
a  beginning.  But  we  must  not  overtax 
the  reader's  patience,  and  for  the  present, 
at  least,  these  examples  are  all  that  con- 
siderations of  space  permit  us  to  present. 


THE  VISION  OF  TOM  CHUFF. 

AT  the  edge  of  melancholy  Catstean 
Moor,  in  the  north  of  England,  with  half  a 
dozen  ancient  poplar- trees  with  rugged 
and  hoary  stems  around,  one  smashed 
across  the  middle  by  a  flash  of  lightning 
thirty  summers  before,  and  all  by  their 
great  height  dwarfing  the  abode  near  which 
they  stand,  there  squats  a  rude  stone  house, 
with  a  thick  chimney,  a  kitchen  and  bed- 
room on  the  ground-floor,  and  a  loft,  ac- 
cessible by  a  ladder,  under  the  shingle  roof, 
divided  into  two  rooms. 

Its  owner  was  a  man  of  ill  repute.  Tom 
Chuff  was  his  name.  A  shock-headed, 
broad-shouldered,  powerful  man,  though 
somewhat  short,  with  lowering  brows  and 
a  sullen  eye.  He  was  a  poacher,  and  hardly 
made  an  ostensible  pretence  of  earning  his 
bread  by  any  honest  industry.  He  was  a 
drunkard.  He  beat  his  wife,  and  led  his 
children  a  life  of  terror  and  lamentation, 
when  he  was  at  home.  It  was  a  blessing  to 
his  frightened  little  family  when  he  ab- 
sented himself,  as  he  sometimes  did,  for  a 
week  or  more  together. 

On  the  night  I  speak  of  he  knocked  at 
the  door  with  his  cudgel  at  about  eight 
o'clock.  It  was  winter,  and  the  night  was 
very  dark.  Had  the  summons  been  that 
of  a  bogie  from  the  moor,  the  inmates  of 
this  small  house  could  hardly  have  heard  it 
with  greater  terror. 

His  wife  unbarred  the  door  in  fear  and 
haste.  Her  hunchbacked  sister  stood  by 
the  hearth,  staring  toward  the  threshold. 
The  children  cowered  behind. 

Tom  Chuff  entered  with  his  cudgel  in 
his  hand,  without  speaking,  and  threw  him- 
self into  a  chair  opposite  the  fire.  He  had 
been  away  two  or  three  days.  He  looked 
haggard,  and  his  eyes  were  bloodshot. 
They  knew  he  had  been  drinking. 

Tom  raked  and  knocked  the  peat  fire 
with  his  stick,  and  thrust  his  feet  close  to 
it.  He  signed  toward  the  little  dresser, 
and  nodded  at  his  wife,  and  she  knew  he 
wanted  a  cup,  which  in  silence  she  gave 
him.  He  pulled  a  bottle  of  gin  from  his 
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coat-pocket,  and  nearly  filling  the  teacup, 
drank  off  the  dram  at  a  few  gulps. 

He  usually  refreshed  himself  with,  two 
or  three  drams  of  this  kind  before  beating 
the  inmates  of  his  house.  His  three  little 
children,  cowering  in  a  corner,  eyed  him 
from  under  a  table,  as  Jack  did  the  ogre  in 
the  nursery  tale.  His  wife,  Nell,  standing 
behind  a  chair,  which  she  was  ready  to 
snatch  up  to  meet  the  blow  of  the  cudgel, 
which  might  be  levelled  at  her  at  any 
moment,  never  took  her  eyes  off  him  ;  and 
hunchbacked  Mary  showed  the  whites  of  a 
large  pair  of  eyes,  similarly  employed,  as 
she  stood  against  the  oaken  press,  her  dark 
face  hardly  distinguishable  in  the  distance 
from  the  brown  panel  behind  it. 

Tom  Chuff  was  at  his  third  dram,  and  had 
not  yet  spoken  a  word  since  his  entrance, 
and  the  suspense  was  growing  dreadful, 
when,  on  a  sudden,  he  leaned  back  in  his 
rude  seat,  the  cudgel  slipped  from  his  hand, 
a  change  and  a  death-like  pallor  came  over 
his  face. 

For  a  while  they  all  stared  on  ;  such  was 
their  fear  of  him,  they  dared  not  speak  or 
move,  lest  it  should  prove  to  have  been  but 
a  doze,  and  Tom  should  wake  up  and  pro- 
ceed forthwith  to  gratify  his  temper  and 
exercise  his  cudgel. 

In  a  very  little  time,  however,  things 
began  to  look  so  odd,  that  they  ventured, 
his  wife  and  Mary,  to  exchange  glances 
full  of  doubt  and  wonder.  He  hung  so 
much  over  the  side  of  the  chair,  that  if 
it  had  not  been  one  of  Cyclopean  clumsi- 
ness and  weight,  he  would  have  borne  it 
to  the  floor.  A  leaden  tint  was  darkening 
the  pallor  of  his  face.  They  were  becoming 
alarmed,  and  finally  braving  everything, 
his  wife  timidly  said,  "Tom!"  and  then 
more  sharply  repeated  it,  and  finally  cried 
the  appellative  loudly,  and  again  and  again, 
with  the  terrified  accompaniment,  "  He's 
dying — he's  dying  !"  her  voice  rising  to  a 
scream,  as  she  found  that  neither  it  nor  her 
plucks  and  shakings  of  him  by  the  shoulder 
had  the  slightest  effect  in  recalling  him 
from  his  torpor. 

And  now  from  sheer  terror  of  a  new  kind 
the  children  added  their  shrilly  piping  to 
the  talk  and  cries  of  their  seniors ;  and  if 
anything  could  have  called  Tom  up  from 
his  lethargy,  it  might  have  been  the  piercing 
chorus  that  made  the  rude  chamber  of  the 
poacher's  habitation  ring  again.  But  Tom 
continued  unmoved,  deaf,  and  stirless. 

His  wife  sent  Mary  down  to  the  village, 
hardly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  to  implore 
of  the  doctor,  for  whose  family  she  did 


duty  as  laundress,  to  come  down  and  look 
at  her  husband,  who  seemed  to  be  dying. 

The  doctor,  who  was  a  good-natured  fel- 
low, arrived.  With  his  hat  still  on,  he  looked 
at  Tom,  examined  him,  and  when  he  found 
that  the  emetic  he  had  brought  with  him, 
on  conjecture  from  Mary's  description,  did 
not  act,  and  that  his  lancet  brought  no 
blood,  and  that  he  felt  a  pulseless  wrist, 
he  shook  his  head,  and  inwardly  thought : 

"What  the  plague  is  the  woman  crying 
for?  Could  she  have  desired  a  greater, 
blessing  for  her  children  and  herself  than 
the  very  thing  that  has  happened  ?" 

Tom,  in  fact,  seemed  quite  gone.  At  his 
lips  no  breath  was  perceptible.  The  doctor 
could  discover  no  pulse.  His  hands  and 
feet  were  cold,  and  the  chill  was  stealing 
up  into  his  body. 

The  doctor,  after  a  stay  of  twenty  minutes, 
had  buttoned  up  his  great-coat  again  and 
pulled  down  his  hat,  and  told  Mrs.  Chuff 
that  there  was  no  use  in  his  remaining 
there  any  longer,  when,  all  of  a  sudden,  a 
little  rill  of  blood  began  to  trickle  from  the 
lancet-cut  in  Tom  Chuff's  temple. 

"  That's  very  odd,"  said  the  doctor. 
"  Let  us  wait  a  little." 

I  must  describe  now  the  sensations  which 
Tom  Chuff  had  experienced. 

With  his  elbows  on  his  knees,  and  his 
chin  upon  his  hands,  he  was  staring  into 
the  embers,  with  his  gin  beside  him,  when 
suddenly  a  swimming  came  in  his  head,  he 
lost  sight  of  the  fire,  and  a  sound  like  one 
stroke  of  a  loud  church  bell  smote  his 
brain. 

Then  he  heard  a  confused  humming,  and 
the  leaden  weight  of  his  head  held  him 
backward  as  he  sank  in  his  chair,  and  con- 
sciousness quite  forsook  him. 

When  he  came  to  himself  he  felt  chilled, 
and  was  leaning  against  a  huge  leafless  tree. 
The  night  was  moonless,  and  when  he 
looked  up  he  thought  he  had  never  seen 
stars  so  large  and  bright,  or  sky  so  black. 
The  stars,  too,  seemed  to  blink  down  with 
longer  intervals  of  darkness,  and  fiercer 
and  more  dazzling  emergence,  and  some- 
thing, he  vaguely  thought,  of  the  character 
of  silent  menace  and  fury. 

He  had  a  confused  recollection  of  having 
come  there,  or  rather  of  having  been  carried 
along,  as  if  on  men's  shoulders,  with  a  sort 
of  rushing  motion.  But  it  was  utterly  in- 
distinct ;  the  imperfect  recollection  simply 
of  a  sensation.  He  had  seen  or  heard 
nothing  on  his  way. 

He  looked  round.     There  was  not  a  sign 
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of  a  living  creature  near.     And  he  began 
with  a  sense  of  awe  to  recognise  the  place. 

The  tree  against  which  he  had  been  lean- 
ing was  one  of  the  noble  old  beeches  that 
surround  at  irregxilar  intervals  the  church- 
yard of  Shackleton,  which  spreads  its  green 
and  wavy  lap  on  the  edge  of  the  Moor  of 
Catstean,  at  the  opposite  side  of  which 
stands  the  rude  cottage  in  which  he  had 
just  lost  his  consciousness.  It  was  six 
miles  or  more  across  the  moor  to  his  habi- 
tation, and  the  black  expanse  lay  before 
him,  disappearing  dismally  in  the  darkness. 
So  that,  looking  straight  before  him,  sky 
and  land  blended  together  in  an  undistin- 
guishable  and  awful  blank. 

There  was  a  silence  quite  unnatural  over 
the  place,  The  distant  murmur  of  the 
brook,  which  he  knew  so  well,  was  dead ; 
not  a  whisper  in  the  leaves  above  him  ;  the 
air,  earth,  everything  about  and  above  was 
indescribably  still ;  and  he  experienced  that 
quaking  of  the  heart  that  seems  to  portend 
the  approach  of  something  awful.  He 
would  have  set  out  upon  his  return  across 
the  moor,  had  he  not  an  undefined  pre- 
sentiment that  he  was  waylaid  by  some- 
thing he  dared  not  pass. 

The  old  grey  church  and  tower  of  Shackle- 
ton  stood  like  a  shadow  in  the  rear.  His 
eye  had  grown  accustomed  to  the  obscurity, 
and  he  could  just  trace  its  outline.  There 
were  no  comforting  associations  in  his  mind 
connected  with  it ;  nothing  but  menace  and 
misgiving.  His  early  training  in  his  law- 
less calling  was  connected  with  this  very 
spot.  Here  his  father  used  to  meet  two 
other  poachers,  and  bring  his  son,  then  but 
a  boy,  with  him. 

Under  the  church  porch,  towards  morn- 
ing, they  used  to  divide  the  game  they  had 
taken,  and  take  account  of  the  sales  they 
had  made  on  the  previous  day,  and  make 
partition  of  the  money,  and  drink  their  gin. 
It  was  here  he  had  taken  his  early  lessons 
in  drinking,  cursing,  and  lawlessness.  His 
father's  grave  was  hardly  eight  steps  from 
the  spot  where  he  stood.  In  his  pre- 
sent state  of  awful  dejection,  no  scene  on 
earth  could  have  so  helped  to  heighten  his 
fear. 

There  was  one  object  close  by  which 
added  to  his  gloom.  About  a  yard  away, 
in  rear  of  the  tree,  behind  himself,  and 
extending  to  his  left,  was  an  open  grave, 
the  mould  and  rubbish  piled  on  the  other 
aide.  At  the  head  of  this  grave  stood  the 
beech-tree :  its  columnar  stem  rose  like  a 
huge  monumental  pillar.  He  knew  every 
line  and  crease  on  its  smooth  surface.  The 


initial  letters  of  his  own  name,  cut  in  its  bark 
long  ago,  had  spread  and  wrinkled  like  the 
grotesque  capitals  of  a  fanciful  engraver, 
and  now  with  a  sinister  significance  over- 
looked the  open  grave,  as  if  answering  his 
mental  question,  "  Who  for  is  t'  grave 
cut  ?" 

He  felt  still  a  little  stunned,  and  there 
was  a  faint  tremor  in  his  joints  that  dis- 
inclined him  to  exert  himself ;  and,  further, 
he  had  a  vague  apprehension  that  take  what 
direction  he  might,  there  was  danger  around 
him  worse  than  that  of  staying  where  he 
was. 

On  a  sudden  the  stars  began  to  blink 
more  fiercely,  a  faint  wild  light  overspread 
for  a  minute  the  bleak  landscape,  and  he 
saw  approaching  from  the  moor  a  figure 
at  a  kind  of  swinging  trot,  with  now  and 
then  a  zigzag  hop  or  two,  such  as  men 
accustomed  to  cross  such  places  make,  to 
avoid  the  patches  of  slob  or  quag  that  meet 
them  here  and  there.  This  figure  re- 
sembled his  father's,  and,  like  him,  whistled 
through  his  finger  by  way  of  signal  as  he 
approached ;  but  the  whistle  sounded  not 
now  shrilly  and  sharp,  as  in  old  times, 
but  immensely  far  away,  and  seemed  to  sing 
strangely  through  Tom's  head.  From  habit 
or  from  fear,  in  answer  to  the  signal,  Tom 
whistled  as  '  he  used  to  do  five-and- twenty 
years  ago  and  more,  although  he  was 
already  chilled  with  an  unearthly  fear. 

Like  his  father,  too,  the  figure  held  up 
the  bag  that  was  in  his  left  hand  as  he 
drew  near,  when  it  was  his  custom  to  call 
out  to  him  what  was  in  it.  It  did  not  re- 
assure the  watcher,  you  may  be  certain, 
when  a  shout  unnaturally  faint  reached 
him,  as  the  phantom  dangled  the  bag  in 
the  air,  and  he  heard  with  a  faint  distinct- 
ness the  words,  "Tom  Chuff's  soul !" 

Scarcely  fifty  yards  away  from  the  low 
churchyard  fence  at  which  Tom  was  stand- 
ing, there  was  a  wider  chasm  in  the  peat, 
which  there  threw  up  a  growth  of  reeds 
and  bulrushes,  among  which,  as  the  old 
poacher  used  to  do  on  a  sudden  alarm,  the 
approaching  figure  suddenly  cast  itself 
down. 

Prom  the  same  patch  of  tall  reeds  and 
rushes  emerged  instantaneously  what  he 
at  first  mistook  for  the  same  figure  creeping 
on  all-fours,  but  what  he  soon  perceived  to 
be  an  enormous  black  dog  with  a  rough 
coat  like  a  bear's,  which  at  first  sniffed 
about,  and  then  started  towards  him  in 
what  seemed  to  be  a  sportive  amble, 
bouncing  this  way  and  that,  but  as  it  drew 
near  it  displayed  a  pair  of  fearful  eyes  that 
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glowed  like  live  coals,  and  emitted  from 
the  monstrous  expanse  of  its  jaws  a  ter- 
rifying growl. 

This  beast  seemed  on  the  point  of  seizing 
him,  and  Tom  recoiled  in  panic  and  fell 
into  the  open  grave  behind  him.  The  edge 
which  he  caught  as  he  tumbled  gave  way, 
and  down  he  went,  expecting  almost  at  the 
same  instant  to  reach  the  bottom.  But 
never  was  such  a  fall !  Bottomless  seemed 
the  abyss  !  Down,  down,  down,  with  im- 
measurable and  still  increasing  speed, 
through  utter  darkness,  with  hair  stream- 
ing straight  upward,  breathless,  he  shot 
with  a  rush  of  air  against  him,  the  force 
of  which  whirled  up  his  very  arms,  second 
after  second,  minute  after  minute,  through 
the  chasm  downward  he  flew,  the  icy  per- 
spiration of  horror  covering  his  body,  and 
suddenly,  as  he  expected  to  be  dashed  into 
annihilation,  his  descent  was  in  an  instant 
arrested  with  a  tremendous  shock,  which, 
however,  did  not  deprive  him  of  conscious- 
ness even  for  a  moment. 

He  looked  about  him.  The  place  re- 
sembled a  smoke-stained  cavern  or  cata- 
comb, the  roof  of  which,  except  for  a 
ribbed  arch  here  and  there  faintly  visible, 
was  lost  in  darkness.  From  several  rude 
passages,  like  the  galleries  of  a  gigantic 
mine,  which  opened  from  this  centre 
chamber,  was  very  dimly  emitted  a  dull 
glow  as  of  charcoal,  which  was  the  only 
light  by  which  he  could  imperfectly  dis- 
cern the  objects  immediately  about  him. 

What  seemed  like  a  projecting  piece  of 
the  rock,  at  the  corner  of  one  of  these 
murky  entrances,  moved  on  a  sudden,  and 
proved  to  be  a  human  figure,  that  beckoned 
to  him.  He  approached,  and  saw  his 
father.  He  could  barely  recognise  him,  he 
was  so  monstrously  altered. 

"  I've  been  looking  for  you,  Tom.  Wel- 
come home,  lad;  come  along  to  your 
place." 

Tom's  heart  sank  as  he  heard  these 
words,  which  were  spoken  in  a  hollow  and, 
he  thought,  derisive  voice  that  made  him 
tremble.  But  he  could  not  help  accom- 
panying the  wicked  spirit,  who  led  him 
into  a  place,  in  passing  which  he  heard,  as 
it  were  from  within  the  rock,  dreadful 
cries  and  appeals  for  mercy. 

"  What  is  this  ?"  said  he. 

"  Never  mind." 

"  Who  are  they  ?" 

"New-comers,  like  yourself,  lad,"  an- 
swered his  father,  apathetically.  "They 
give  over  that  work  in  time,  finding  it  is 
no  use." 


"What  shaU  I  do?"  said  Tom,  in  an 
agony. 

"  It's  all  one." 

"  But  what  shall  I  do  ?"  reiterated  Tom, 
quivering  in  every  joint  and  nerve. 

"  Grin  and  bear  it,  I  suppose." 

"  For  God's  sake,  if  ever  you  cared  for 
me,  as  I  am  your  own  child,  let  me  out  of 
this  !" 

"  There's  no  way  out." 

"  If  there's  a  way  in  there's  a  way  out, 
and  for  Heaven's  sake  let  me  out  of  this." 

But  the  dreadful  figure  made  no  further 
answer,  and  glided  backwards  by  his 
shoulder  to  the  rear ;  and  others  appeared 
in  view,  each  with  a  faint  red  halo  round 
it,  staring  on  him  with  frightful  eyes, 
images,  all  in  hideous  variety,  of  eternal 
fury  or  derision.  He  was  growing  mad,  it 
seemed,  under  the  stare  of  so  many  eyes, 
increasing  in  number  and  drawing  closer 
every  moment,  and  at  the  same  time  my- 
riads and  myriads  of  voices  were  calling 
him  by  his  name,  some  far  away,  some  near, 
some  from  one  point,  some  from  another, 
some  from  behind,  close  to  his  ears.  These 
cries  were  increased  in  rapidity  and  multi- 
tude, and  mingled  with  laughter,  with 
flitting  blasphemies,  with  broken  insults 
and  mockeries,  succeeded  and  obliterated 
by  others,  before  he  could  half  catch  their 
meaning. 

All  this  time,  in  proportion  to  the 
rapidity  and  urgency  of  these  dreadful 
sights  and  sounds,  the  epilepsy  of  terror 
was  creeping  up  to  his  brain,  and  with  a 
long  and  dreadful  scream  he  lost  con- 
sciousness: 

When  he  recovered  his  senses,  he  found 
himself  in  a  small  stone  chamber,  vaulted 
above,  and  with  a  ponderous  door.  A 
single  point  of  light  in  the  wall,  with  a 
strange  brilliancy  illuminated  this  cell. 

Seated  opposite  to  him  was  a  venerable 
man  with  a  snowy  beard  of  immense 
length;  an  image  of  awful  purity  and 
severity.  He  was  dressed  in  a  coarse  robe, 
with  three  large  keys  suspended  from  his 
girdle.  He  might  have  filled  one's  idea  of 
an  ancient  porter  of  a  city  gate ;  such 
spiritual  cities,  I  should  say,  as  John 
Bunyan  loved  to  describe. 

This  old  man's  eyes  were  brilliant  and 
awful,  and  fixed  on  him  as  they  were,  Tom 
Chuff  felt  himself  helplessly  in  his  power. 
At  length  he  spoke  : 

"  The  command  is  given  to  let  you  forth 
for  one  trial  more.  But  if  you  are  found 
again  drinking  with  the  drunken,  and 
beating  your  fellow-servants,  you  shall 
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return   tlirough   the  door   by  which,   you 
came,  and  go  out  no  more." 

"With  these  words  the  old  man  took  him 
by  the  wrist  and  led  him  through  the  first 
door,  and  then  unlocking  one  that  stood  in 
the  cavern  outside,  he  struck  Tom  Cbufl 
sharply  on  the  shoulder,  and  the  door  shut 
behind  him  with  a  sound  that  boomed  peal 
after  peal  of  thunder  near  and  far  away, 
and  all  round  and  above,  till  it  rolled  off 
gradually  into  silence.  It  was  totally  dark, 
but  there  was  a  fanning  of  fresh  cool  air 
that  overpowered  him.  He  felt  that  he 
was  in  the  upper  world  again. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  began  to  hear  voices 
which  he  knew,  and  first  a  faint  point  of 
light  appeared  before  his  eyes,  and  gradu- 
ally he  saw  the  flame  of  the  candle,  and, 
after  that,  the  familiar  faces  of  his  wife 
and  children,  and  he  heard  them  faintly 
when  they  spoke  to  him,  although  he  was 
as  yet  unable  to  answer. 

He  also  saw  the  doctor,  like  an  isolated 
figure  in  the  dark,  and  heard  him  say  : 

"  There  now,  you  have  him  back.  He'll 
do,  I  think." 

His  first  words,  when  he  could  speak  and 
saw  clearly  all  about  him,  and  felt  the 
blood  on  his  neck  and  shirt,  were : 

"  Wife,  forgie  me.  I'm  a  changed  man. 
Send  for  t'  sir." 

Which  last  phrase  means,  "  Send  for  the 
clergyman." 

When  the  vicar  came  and  entered  the 
little  bedroom  where  the  scared  poacher, 
whose  soul  had  died  within  him,  was  lying*, 
still  sick  and  weak,  in  his  bed,  and  with  a 
spirit  that  was  prostrate  with  terror,  Tom 
Chuff  feebly  beckoned  the  rest  from  the 
room,  and,  the  door  being  closed,  the  good 
parson  heard  the  strange  confession,  and 
with  equal  amazement  the  man's  earnest 
and  agitated  vows  of  amendment,  and  his 
helpless  appeals  to  him  for  support  and 
counsel. 

These,  of  course,  were  kindly  met ;  and 
the  visits  of  the  rector,  for  some  time,  were 
frequent. 

One  day,  when  he  took  Tom  Chuff's 
hand  on  bidding  him  good-bye,  the  sick 
man  held  it  still,  and  said  : 

"  Ye'r  vicar  o'  Shackleton,  sir,  and  if  I 
snd  dee,  ye'll  promise  me  a'e  thing,  as  I  a 
promised  ye  a  many.  I  a  said  I'll  never 
gie  wife,  nor  barn,  nor  folk  o'  no  sort, 
skelp  nor  sizzup  more,  and  ye'll  know  o' 
me  no  more  among  the  sipers.  Nor  never 
will  Tom  draw  trigger,  nor  set  a  snare 
again,  but  in  an  honest  way,  and  after  that 
ye'll  no  make  it  a  bootless  bene  for  me, 


but  bein',  as  I  say,  vicar  o'  Shackletou, 
and  able  to  do  as  ye  list,  ye'll  no  let  them 
bury  me  within  twenty  good  yerd- wands 
measure  o'  the  a'd  beech  trees  that's  round 
the  churchyard  of  Shackleton." 

"  I  see ;  you  would  have  your  grave, 
when  your  time  really  comes,  a  good  way 
from  the  place  where  lay  the  grave  you 
dreamed  of." 

"  That's  jest  it.  I'd  lie  at  the  bottom  o' 
a  marl-pit  liefer !  And  I'd  be  laid  in 
anither  churchyard  just  to  be  shut  o'  my 
fear  o'  that,  but  that  a'  my  kinsfolk  is 
buried  beyond  in  Shackleton,  and  ye'll  gie 
me  yer  promise,  and  no  break  yer  word." 

"  I  do  promise,  certainly.  I'm  not  likely 
to  outlive  you ;  but  if  I  should,  and  still  be 
vicar  of  Shackleton,  you  shall  be  buried 
somewhere  as  near  the  middle  of  the 
churchyard  as  we  can  find  space." 

"  That'll  do." 

And  so  content,  they  parted. 

The  effect  of  the  vision  upon  Tom  Chuff 
was  powerful,  and  promised  to  be  lasting. 
With  a  sore  effort  he  exchanged  his  life  of 
desultory  adventure  and  comparative  idle- 
ness for  one  of  regular  industry.  He  gave 
up  drinking ;  he  was  as  kind  as  an  origi- 
nally surly  nature  would  allow  to  his  wife 
and  family  ;  he  went  to  church  ;  in  fine 
weather  they  crossed  the  moor  to  Shackle- 
ton  Church  ;  the  vicar  said  he  came  there 
to  look  at  the  scenery  of  his  vision,  and  to 
fortify  his  good  resolutions  by  the  re- 
minder. 

Impressions  upon  the  imagination,  how- 
ever, are  but  transitory,  and  a  bad  man 
acting  under  fear  is  not  a  free  agent ;  his 
real  character  does  not  appear.  But  as 
the  images  of  the  imagination  fade,  and 
the  action  of  fear  abates,  the  essential 
qualities  of  the  man  reassert  themselves. 

So,  after  a  time,  Tom  Chuff  began  to 
grow  weary  of  his  new  life  ;  he  grew  lazy, 
and  people  began  to  say  that  he  was  catch- 
ing hares,  and  pursuing  his  old  contraband 
way  of  life,  under  the  rose. 

He  came  home  one  hard  night,  with 
signs  of  the  bottle  in  his  thick  speech  and 
violent  temper.  Next  day  he  was  sorry,  or 
frightened,  at  all  events  repentant,  and  for 
a  week  or  more  something  of  the  old  horror 
returned,  and  he  was  once  more  on  his 
good  behaviour.  But  in  a  little  time  came 
a  relapse,  and  another  repentance,  and  then 
a  relapse  again,  and  gradually  the  return 
of  old  habits  and  the  flooding  in  of  all 
his  old  way  of  life,  with  more  violence 
and  gloom,  in  proportion  as  the  man 
was  alarmed  and  exasperated  by  the  re- 
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membrance  of  his   despised,  but  terrible, 
warning. 

With  the  old  life  returned  the  misery  of 
the  cottage.  The  smiles,  which  had  begun 
to  appear  with  the  unwonted  sunshine, 
were  seen  no  more.  Instead,  returned  to 
his  poor  wife's  face  the  old  pale  and  heart- 
broken look.  The  cottage  lost  its  neat  and 
cheerful  air,  and  the  melancholy  of  neglect 
was  visible.  Sometimes  at  night  were  over- 
heard, by  a  chance  passer-by,  cries  and  sobs 
from  that  ill-omened  dwelling.  Tom  Chuff 
was  now  often  drunk,  and  not  very  often 
at  home,  except  when  he  came  in  to  sweep 
away  his  poor  wife's  earnings. 

Tom  had  long  lost  sight  of  the  honest 
old  parson.  There  was  shame  mixed  with 
his  degradation.  He  had  grace  enough 
left  when  he  saw  the  thin  figure  of  "  t'  sir" 
walking  along  the  road  to  turn  out  of  his 
way  and  avoid  meeting  him.  The  clergy- 
man shook  his  head,  and  sometimes 
groaned,  when  his  name  was  mentioned. 
His  horror  and  regret  were  more  for  the 
poor  wife  than  for  the  relapsed  sinner,  for 
her  case  was  pitiable  indeed. 

Her  brother,  Jack  Everton,  came  over 
from  Hexley,  having  heard  stories  of  all 
this,  determined  to  beat  Tom,  for  his  ill- 
treatment  of  his  sister,  within  an  inch  of 
his  life.  Luckily,  perhaps,  for  all  con- 
cerned, Tom  happened  to  be  away  upon 
one  of  his  long  excursions,  and  poor  Nell 
besought  her  brother,  in  extremity  of  terror, 
not  to  interpose  between  them.  80  he  took 
his  leave  and  went  home  muttering  and 
sulky. 

Now  it  happened  a  few  months  later  that 
Nelly  Chuff  fell  sick.  She  had  been  ailing, 
as  heart-broken  people  do,  for  a  good  while. 
But  now  the  end  had  come. 

There  was  a  coroner's  inquest  when  she 
died,  for  the  doctor  had  doubts  as  to  whe- 
ther a  blow  had  not,  at  least,  hastened  her 
death.  Nothing  certain,  however,  came  of 
the  inquiry.  Tom  Chuff  had  left  his  home 
more  than  two  days  before  his  wife's  death. 
He  was  absent  upon  his  lawless  business 
still  when  the  coroner  had  held  his  quest. 

Jack  Everton  came  over  from  Hexley  to 
attend  the  dismal  obsequies  of  his  sister. 
He  was  more  incensed  than  ever  with  the 
wicked  husband  who,  one  way  or  other, 
had  hastened  Nelly's  death.  The  inquest 
had  closed  early  in  the  day.  The  husband 
had  not  appeared. 

An  occasional  companion — perhaps  I 
ought  to  say  accomplice — of  Chuff's  hap- 
pened to  turn  up.  He  had  left  him  on  the 
borders  of  Westmoreland,  and  said  he 


would  probably  be  home  next  day.  But 
Everton  affected  not  to  believe  it.  Perhaps 
it  was  to  Tom  Chuff,  he  suggested,  a  secret 
satisfaction  to  crown  the  history  of  his  bad 
married  life  with  the  scandal  of  his  absence 
from  the  funeral  of  his  neglected  and 
abused  wife. 

Everton  had  taken  on  himself  the  direc- 
tion of  the  melancholy  preparations.  He 
had  ordered  a  grave  to  be  opened  for  his 
sister  beside  her  mother's,  in  Shackleton 
churchyard,  at  the  other  side  of  the  moor. 
For  the  purpose,  as  I  have  said,  of  mark- 
ing the  callous  neglect  of  her  husband,  he 
determined  that  the  funeral  should  take 
place  that  night.  His  brother  Dick  had 
accompanied  him,  and  they  and  his  sister, 
with  Mary  and  the  children,  and  a  couple  of 
the  neighbours,  formed  the  humble  cortege. 

Jack  Everton  said  he  would  wait  be- 
hind, on  the  chance  of  Tom  Chuff's  coming 
in  time,  that  he  might  tell  him  what  had 
happened,  and  make  him  cross  the  moor 
with  him  to  meet  the  funeral.  His  real 
object,  I  think,  was  to  inflict  upon  the  vil- 
lain the  drubbing  he  had  so  long  wished  to 
give  him.  Any  how,  he  was  resolved,  by 
crossing  the  moor,  to  reach  the  churchyard 
in  time  to  anticipate  the  arrival  of  the 
funeral,  and  to  have  a  few  words  with  the 
vicar,  clerk,  and  sexton,  all  old  friends  ot 
his,  for  the  parish  of  Shackleton  was  the 
place  of  his  birth  and  early  recollections. 

But  Tom  Chuff  did  not  appear  at  his 
house  that  night.  In  surly  mood,  and  with- 
out a  shilling  in  his  pocket,  he  was  making 
his  way  homeward.  His  bottle  of  gin,  his 
last  investment,  half  emptied,  was,  with  its 
neck  protruding,  as  usual  on  such  returns, 
in  his  coat-pocket. 

His  way  home  lay  aci-oss  the  moor  of 
Catstean,  and  the  point  at  which  he  best 
knew  the  passage  was  from  the  churchyard 
of  Shackleton.  He  vaulted  the  low  wall 
that  forms  its  boundary,  and  strode  across 
the  graves,  and  over  many  a  flat,  half- 
buried  tombstone,  toward  tho  side  of  the 
churchyard  next  Catstean  Moor. 

The  old  church  of  Shackleton  and  its 
tower  rose,  close  at  his  right,  like  a  black 
shadow  against  the  sky.  It  was  a  moon- 
less night,  but  clear.  By  this  time  he  had 
reached  the  low  boundary  wall,  at  the 
other  side,  that  overlooks  the  wide  expanse 
of  Catstean  Moor.  He  stood  by  one  of  the 
huge  old  beech  trees,  and  leaned  his  back 
to  its  smooth  trunk.  Had  he  ever  seen 
the  sky  look  so  black,  and  the  stars  shine 
out  and  blink  so  vividly?  There  was  a 
deathlike  silence  over  the  scene,  like  the 
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hush  that  precedes  thunder  in  sultry 
weather.  The  expanse  before  him  was  lost 
in  utter  blackness.  A  strange  quaking 
unnerved  his  heart.  It  was  the  sky  and 
scenery  of  his  vision !  The  same  horror 
and  misgiving  !  The  same  invincible  fear 
of  venturing  from  the  spot  where  he  stood. 
He  would  have  prayed  if  he  dared.  His 
sinking  heart  demanded  a  restorative  of 
some  sort,  and  he  grasped  the  bottle  in  his 
coat-pocket.  Turning  to  his  left,  as  he 
did  so,  he  saw  the  piled-up  mould  of  an 
open  grave,  that  gaped  with  its  head  close 
to  the  base  of  the  great  tree  against  which 
he  was  leaning. 

He  stood  aghast.  His  dream  was  re- 
turning and  slowly  enveloping  him.  Every- 
thing he  saw  was  weaving  itself  into  the 
texture  of  his  vision.  The  chill  of  horror 
stole  over  him. 

A  faint  whistle  came  shrill  and  clear  over 
the  moor,  and  he  saw  a  figure  approaching 
at  a  swinging  trot,  with  a  zigzag  course, 
hopping  now  here  and  now  there,  as  men 
do  over  a  surface  where  one  has  need  to 
choose  their  steps.  Through  the  jungle  of 
reeds  and  bulrushes  in  the  foreground  this 
figure  advanced  ;  and  with  the  same  unac- 
countable impulse  that  had  coerced  him  in 
his  dream,  he  answered  the  whistle  of  the 
advancing  figure. 

On  that  signal  it  directed  its  course 
straight  toward  him.  It  mounted  the  low 
wall,  and,  standing  there,  looked  into  the 
graveyard. 

"  Who  med  answer  ?"  challenged  the 
new  comer  from  his  post  of  observation. 

"Me,"  answered  Tom. 

"  Who  are  you  ?"  repeated  the  man  upon 
the  wall. 

"  Tom  Chuff;  and  who's  this  grave  cut 
for  ?"  He  answered  in  a  savage  tone,  to 
cover  the  secret  shudder  of  his  panic. 

"  I'll  tell  you  that,  ye  villain  !"  answered 
the  stranger,  descending  from  the  wall. 
"I  a'  looked  for  you  far  and  near,  and 
waited  long,  and  now  you're  found  at 
last." 

Not  knowing  what  to  make  of  the  figure 
that  advanced  upon  him,  Tom  Chuff  re- 
coiled, stumbled,  and  fell  backward  into  the 
open  grave.  He  caught  at  the  sides  as  he 
fell,  but  without  retarding  his  fall. 


An  hour  after,  when  lights  came  with 
the  coffin,  the  corpse  of  Tom  Chuff  was 
found  at  the  bottom  of  the  grave.  He  had 
fallen  direct  upon  his  head,  and  his  neck 
was  broken.  His  death  must  have  been 
simultaneous  with  his  fall.  Thus  far  his 
dream  was  accomplished. 

It  was  his  brother- iii-law  who  had  crossed 
the  moor  and  approached  the  churchyard  of 
Shackleton,  exactly  in  the  line  which  the 
image  of  his  father  had  seemed  to  take  in 
his  strange  vision.  Fortunately  for  Jack 
Everton,  the  sexton  and  clerk  of  Shackleton 
church  were  unseen  by  him  crossing  the 
churchyard  toward  the  grave  of  Nelly 
Chuff,  just  as  Tom  the  poacher  stumbled 
and  fell.  Suspicion  of  direct  violence  would 
otherwise  have  inevitably  attached  to  the 
exasperated  brother.  As  it  was,  the  catas- 
trophe was  followed  by  no  legal  conse- 
quences. 

The  good  vicar  kept  his  word,  and  the 
grave  of  Tom  Chuff  is  still  pointed  out  by 
old  inhabitants  of  Shackleton  pretty  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  the  churchyard.  This  con- 
scientious compliance  with  the  entreaty  of 
the  panic-stricken  man  as  to  the  place  of 
his  sepulture  gave  a  horrible  and  mocking 
emphasis  to  the  strange  combination  by 
which  fate  had  defeated  his  precaution,  and 
fixed  the  place  of  his  death. 

The  story  was  for  many  a  year,  and  we 
believe  still  is,  told  round  many  a  cottage 
hearth,  and  though  it  appeals  to  what  many 
would  term  superstition,  it  yet  sounded,  in 
the  ears  of  a  rude  and  simple  audience,  a 
thrilling,  and,  let  us  hope,  not  altogether 
fruitless  homily. 
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BOOK  III. 
CHAPTER  I.    NEWS  FOR  MRS.  LEADER. 

THE  Leaders  had  a  house  in  Portman- 
sqtiare,  the  chief  glory  of  which  was  that  it 
belonged  to  a  decayed  old  countess,  who 
had  all  but  forced  them  to  take  it  at  an 
exorbitant  rent.  The  furniture  was  old- 
fashioned  and  mouldy,  and  they  had  event- 
ually to  refurnish  the  house ;  but  they  were 
indemnified  by  the  glory  of  the  lesseeship. 
It  was  amazing,  indeed,  what  powers  they 
had  of  running  away  with  money.  They 
were  always  in  want  of  it,  and  were  always 
writing  down  to  the  old  agent  to  send  them 
money.  Mrs.  Leader,  in  her  sort  of  piteous, 
helpless  way,  used  to  wonder  at  this  cease- 
less want.  "  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  how 
it  goes  !  Everybody  else  seems  to  have 
plenty."  As  though  it  were  no  fault  of 
hers  ! 

It  certainly  could  not  be  laid  to  the  ac- 
count of  her  quiet,  economical  husband,  nor 
to  that  of  his  daughter.  How  many  schemes 
had  this  restless  parvenue  woman  eddying 
in  her  head,  devoured  as  she  was  by  the 
longing  desire  to  get  on ;  that  is,  to  know 
people  of  rank  and  influence,  whose  inti- 
macy, were  there  any  recognised  agency  for 
the  purpose,  she  would  have  purchased  at 
some  enormous  sum  ?  This  special  appetite 
grew  by  what  it  fed  on,  was  never  satis- 
fied, and,  indeed,  never  received  any  food  at 
all,  saving  a  few  scraps.  Such  ill  success 
would  have  damped  a  heart  of  better  stuff 
than  she  possessed.  Now  had  come  this 
terrible  blow  of  Cecil's  marriage. 

Sitting  in  the  drawing-room  of  her  town 
mansion,  she  read  in  the  Times  the  adver- 
tisement of  the  ceremony  carefully  inserted 


by  the  Doctor  in  the  usual  form :  "  To 
CATHERINE,  eldest  daughter  of  PETER  FIND- 
LATER,  Esq.,  M.D.,  R.C.S.I.,  late  of  the 
Banshee,  Macroom,  and  second  cousin  to 
the  late  Lieutenant  Findlater,  of  the  Twen- 
tieth Regiment."  This  was  repeated  in 
nearly  every  morning  and  evening  paper  of 
mark ;  the  Doctor  devoting  a  five-pound 
note  to  the  dissemination  of  the  great  news. 
He  had  a  grim  satisfaction  in  doing  so, 
thus  "putting  a  spoke  in  her  stuck-up 
wheel,"  and,  indeed,  he  had  begun  to  hate 
her  cordially. 

Her  rage  and  mortification  were  incon- 
ceivable as  she  read.  It  threw  her  into  a 
sort  of  nervous  illness,  to  which  she  was 
subject,  and,  as  usual,  she  fell  upon  her 
husband,  his  folly,  and  stupidity,  and  use- 
lessness.  But  what  was  her  agony  when 
Lady  Somebody  came  in  specially  to  pay 
her  a  visit,  asking,  "  Could  it  be  true,  this 
odd  news  in  the  paper  ?  Really  now ;  how 
curious !  We  did  not  believe  it  when  we 
read  it,  and  were  sure  it  was  a  mistake. 
Is  he  a  celebrated  physician  ?"  On  thorns, 
Mrs.  Leader  had  to  explain  the  whole 
humiliation.  "A  country-town  doctor?" 
said  the  lady  of  quality  with  horror. 
"  Dear  me.  How  painful  for  you!"  and 
then  took  her  leave  coldly  and  abruptly. 
The  noble  lady  was  giving  a  ball  the  fol- 
lowing week,  and  Mrs.  Leader,  who  had 
worked  heaven  and  earth  to  get  to  it,  and 
nearly  succeeded,  found  that  this  wretched 
match  had  swamped  all  her  chances.  "  That 
Leader  woman  would  be  bringing  some 
apothecary  to  my  ball.  A  dreadfully  push- 
ing person."  The  day  came,  and  Mrs. 
Leader  found  herself  left  out.  The  loss  of  a 
relation  could  not  have  wounded  her  more. 
The  noble  lady's  house  was  close  by,  and 
all  through  the  night  she  was  kept 
awake  in  perfect  agonies  by  the  crowding 
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carnages,  and  the  calling  and  shouting  of 
names.  It  was  the  most  painful  vigil  she 
had  ever  spent.  But  even  this  was  as 
nothing  to  what  was  to  succeed.  Indeed, 
from  that  day  great  people  began  to  drop 
those  Leaders,  and  her  task  of  rolling  the 
big  family  stone  up  the  hill  became  more 
Sisyphus-like  than  ever. 

In  this  state  of  mind,  working  herself  into 
fury  at  every  fresh  repulse  and  mortification, 
and  finding  these  poor  redoubts  and  out- 
works, which  it  had  taken  her  years  to  build 
up,  all  levelled  of  a  sudden,  Mrs.  Leader 
knew  not  what  to  do  or  whither  to  turn. 
It  was  then  that  she  received  a  visit  from 
Mr.  Dick  Lumley,  who  knew  well  enough 
that  the  Leaders  were  still  "a  good  mark 
for  costs,"  as  the  solicitors  would  say,  in 
the  matter  of  good  dinners,  and,  at  least, 
a  week's  entertainment ;  and,  as  he  re- 
peated often,  it  was  not  one  of  his  thirty- 
nine  articles  to  quarrel  with  his  bread-and- 
butter,  and  so  he  "  dropped  in  to  have  a 
chat." 

"My  dear  lady,"  he  said,  "this  is  all 
very  disagreeable.  But  let  them  talk.  It's 
better  than  if  he  had  married  a  housemaid, 
as  young  Fitzlaurence  did." 

"  Oh,  it  is  dreadful,"  she  said,  "  his  having 
brought  this  shame  on  us." 

"  Hush  !  Don't  go  saying  that,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Leader.  Make  the  best  of  it.  No 
advice  like  that.  You  remember  I  wanted 
you  to  make  terms  all  along — that  is,  if  it 
were  possible,"  he  added,  hastily  recalling 
his  own  failure.  "  But  if  you  forget  it, 
others  will.  After  all,  you  have  done  with 
the  parties  now,  finally.  What  have  they 
to  do  with  you  any  more  ?  It  was  their  own 
act.  They  took  their  own  course,  and  the 
consequences.  You  begin  again  now." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Leader,  fiercely,  "  we 
have  done  with  them.  He  is  no  son  of 
ours.  We  shall  never  think  of  him  more." 

"  That's  the  way  to  look  at  it !  Let 
that  be  properly  understood,  and  it  will  do 
a  great  deal.  I'll  take  care  to  send  it 
about — that  is,  if  you  really  mean  formal 
disinheriting,  and  all  that." 

"  Indeed  we  do ;  if  we  live  we  shall 
wipe  off  this  disgrace — a  country  apothe- 
cary '." 

"  My  dear  madam,  you  make  too  much 
of  it  altogether — quite  too  much.  It's 
been  done,  and  done  again.  No;  start 
again.  That's  the  true  course :  reculer 
pour  sauter  mieux,  and  we'll  all  forget  it. 

The  Doctor — or  else Ah,  Leader,  how 

are  you  ?" 

Mr.  Leader  had  entered  with  the  worried, 


anxious  look  he  now  always  wore.  He 
was,  in  jtrnth,  harassed  and  worried,  and 
it  was  telling  on  him. 

"  Or  else — I  was  saying,  Leader,  about 
this  marriage — it  might  be  better  to  make 
the  best  of  it ;  for  I  remember  she  is  a 
charming,  distinguished  girl ;  quite  ele- 
gant, in  fact,  and  with  a  little  polishing — 
you  know  with  gifts  of  that  sort  no  one 
asks  who  is  who." 

"  Never !"  said  Mrs.  Leader,  firmly. 
"  Not  if  she  was  to  die  in  the  streets  before 
me." 

"Lord  bless  us  !"  said  old  Dick,  starting 
at  this  fierceness. 

"Well,  I  think  so,"  said  Mr.  Leader, 
earnestly.  "  She  is  a  very  sweet  girl,  and 
every  one  would  like  her.  I  declare  when 
I  saw  her  the  day  before  we  left,  my  heart 
quite  warmed  to  her." 

"  You  saw  her,  sir  !  No  matter.  Don't 
let  us  talk  any  more  of  it ;  my  course  is  de- 
termined on." 

Old  Mr.  Lumley  went  his  way,  taking 
with  him  a  lively  account  of  this  interview 
for  his  next  dinner-party.  In  this  fashion 
did  this  charitable  veteran  turn  his  friends 
to  account. 

Presently  there  arrived  at  Portman- 
square  Mr.  Randall  Morrison,  the  new 
agent,  fresh  from  the  country,  with  all  the 
details  as  to  the  unhappy  event.  He  told 
them  of  the  strange  appearance  presented 
by  the  bridegroom  on  the  day  of  the  cere- 
mony. It  was  given  out  that  the  Doctor 
had  drugged  him,  just  enough  to  carry  him 
through  the  business.  He  had  nearly  fallen, 
several  times.  Mrs.  Leader  listened  with 
little  interest. 

"  My  mind  is  made  up,  Randall,"  she 
said.  "  I  know  what  course  to  take  now. 
If  we  were  to  hear  of  their  begging  at  this 
door,  in  this  very  square,  they  should  not 
have  a  halfpenny  to  go  away.  I'll  level 
that  girl  yet.  After  all,  we  are  better 
without  them.  What  was  he  but  an  im- 
becile and  half  an  idiot  ?  We  must  retrieve 
this  step.  But  here  is  all  this  labour  and 
expense  all  gone  for  nothing." 

"  Oh,  we  can  easily  retrieve  that  step. 
And  I  think,  with  you,  it  is  an  advantage 
to  have  got  rid  of  him.  He  would  always 
have  been  the  victim  of  some  schemer. 
We  have  got  a  little  thing  to  dispose  of 
now — an  heiress  !" 

"  An  heiress,"  she  repeated,  mechani- 
cally. 

"  Yes,  there  are  numbers  of  people  of 
rank  and  political  influence  who  would  be 
delighted  to  get  such  a  chance  for  their  son, 
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and  who  would  give  you  in  return  what 
you  want." 

"The  title!  Ah!  I  understand.  To  be 
sure.  My  dear  Randall,  you  give  us  new 
life." 

"We  shall  be  in  a  better  position  than 
before.  But  the  first  thing  is,  we  must  get 
the  estate  free.  We  must  push  on  this 
deed,  and  get  him  to  execute  it  at  once. 
You  must  bring  Leader  to  that  immediately, 
for  he  seems  to  have  some  reluctance,  and 
then  we  shall  have  the  ground  cleared  to 
make  a  beginning.  But  take  my  advice, 
and  be  cautious.  He  has  some  objection 
to  it,  and  he  might  take  an  obstinate  fit. 
I  don't  think  he  looks  very  well  lately." 

Thus  did  Mrs.  Leader  and  her  brother 
lay  their  plans  together,  and  the  lady  was 
now  furnished  with  new  hopes,  and  plans, 
and  resources.  Already  she  was  repairing 
the  shattered  stagings  and  rickety  ladders 
which  led  up  to  the  fashionable  pier,  and 
which  the  recent  storm  had  so  completely 
swept  away. 

But  the  sharp  eye  of  her  brother  had 
detected  a  difficulty  which  had  been  made 
small  account  of,  namely,  a  sort  of  querulous 
obstructiveness  in  the  hitherto  weak  pro- 
prietor of  Leadersfort,  and  which  seemed  to 
come  of  ill  health,  or  nervousness,  or  from 
some  natural  feeling  towards  his  own 
son.  When  Mrs.  Leader,  full  of  her  new 
schemes,  again  approached  the  subject, 
she  found  him  worried,  and  even  testy, 
saying  that  there  was  no  need  of  such  a 
violent  hurry. 

"These  poor  creatures,"  he  said,  "will 
find  their  misery  soon  enough,  and — and  it 
seems  to  be  a  very  hasty  and  harsh  pro- 
ceeding to  my  only  son." 

"  Your  only  son  !"  she  repeated,  with  a 
sort  of  contempt,  "  and  how  has  your  only 
son  treated  you  ?  Are  you  going  to  show 
yourself  so  weak  that  you  will  put  up  with 
any  outrageous  treatment,  and  have  all  the 
world  laughing  at  you  ?  'Pon  my  word,  if 
you  can  sit  down  under  that,  you  will  put 
up  with  any  degradation." 

"Oh,  it  was  very  wrong,  and  all  that," 
he  answered;  "but  all  I  say  is,  there  is 
no  need  for  this  violent  hurry,  forcing  one 
into  these  things  before  one  has  time  to 
look  about  one.  After  all,  I  am  the  head 
of  the  family,  and  may  have  some  voice." 

"  A  pretty  head,  indeed,"  said  the  lady. 
"  It  was  your  folly  that  let  all  this  come 
about.  I  tell  you  it  must  be  done,  and  it 
shall  be  done,  and  the  quicker  it  is  done 
the  better  for  you.  They  are  pushing  on 
the  papers  as  fast  as  they  can,  and  we'll 


see  that  you  sign  them  when  they  come. 
Don't  worry  me  any  more  now.     There." 

CHAPTER  II.    FATHER  AND  DAUGHTER. 

THE  little  man  was  cowed,  and  withdrew, 
as  he  always  did,  in  confusion.  He  went 
out  with  his  demure  daughter  to  look  at 
a  new  exhibition  of  pictures,  one  of  those 
little  expeditions  in  which  they  both  de- 
lighted when  they  got  rid  of  the  state,  and 
the  fashion,  and  the  reckless  struggle  to 
get  into  society,  which  made  life  miserable 
for  both.  The  daughter  was  very  dowdy 
in  her  dress ;  he  seemed  like  a  reputable 
shopkeeper  in  his  ;  and  both  together  might 
have  been  taken  for  an  honest  citizen  and 
his  daughter  out  for  a  holiday.  Mrs. 
Leader  ordered  the  great  carriage  and  the 
liveries  round,  and,  going  up  to  her  maid, 
who  flattered  her  as  regularly  as  she  dressed 
her  hair,  told  her,  for  the  thousandth  time, 
she  was  the  image  of  the  Duchess  of  Banff- 
shire,  a  lady  of  quality,  not  beautiful,  cer- 
tainly, but  with  a  nameless  je  ne  sais 
quoi  of  fascination,  a  dignity  and  grace,  a 
calm  voice,  which  laid  all  the  world  at 
her  feet.  The  grim  '  features  now  before 
the  glass,  being  decked  with  the  gaudiest 
flowers  and  ribbons,  relaxed  into  a  gaunt 
smile,  which  the  Abigail  knew  to  be  an 
invitation  to  invent  further  details  about 
the  duchess.  At  last  arranged,  she  went 
down,  flaming  as  if  in  a  San  Benito,  and 
drove  off  to  Lady  Seaman's,  where  she  had 
determined  to  open  the  trenches  once  more. 

That  lady  had  a  son,  now  enjoying 
the  title,  who  had  only  recently  come  of 
age.  He  was  nephew  to  the  great  Earl  of 
Mountacorn,  a  vast,  inert  political  power, 
who  was  a  figure-head  on  one  of  the  large 
conservative  ironclads.  The  young  Lord 
Seaman  was  not  very  rich,  but  had  this  ex- 
cellent connexion.  His  mother  had  openly 
determined  to  get  him  a  good  match  with 
money.  He  was  a  small,  fair  youth,  quite 
bewildered  at  this  sudden  coming  into  his 
honours,  intoxicated  with  the  new  power 
of  rank  and  money,  and  from  the  obse- 
quiousness of  those  about  him,  and  their 
profuse  "  my  lords,"  believing  that  the 
whole  world  was  made  specially  for  him. 

Lady  Seaman  receiving  some  lady  friends, 
gave  a  scarcely  suppressed  exclamation  of 
impatience  as  Mrs.  Leader  entered  :  "  That 
woman  coming  here  to  worry  me  !" 

Mrs.  Leader  swam  in,  rustling  and  crack- 
ling with  her  silks:  "Oh,  Lady  Seaman," 
she  said,  in  her  dulcet  voice,  almost  before 
she  sat  down,  "  I  have  brought  you  a  con- 
tribution for  your  poor  protegee" — a  lady's 
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maid  whom  Lady  Seaman  wished  to  set  up 
in  business — "  a  trifle  from  Mr.  Leader,  and 
another  trifle  from  me." 

This  offering  was  graciously  received, 
and,  indeed,  it  amounted  to  twenty  pounds. 
She  had  always  to  pay  her  way  in  this 
fashion.  Then,  when  the  other  ladies  had 
dropped  away,  Mrs.  Leader  began  confi- 
dentially, and  announced  the  dreadful  state 
they  were  in,  but  that  Mr.  Leader  had  deter- 
mined to  take  a  prompt  and  decisive  step  to 
mark  his  displeasure.  The  lawyers  were 
already  at  work  preparing  the  deed.  Mr. 
Leader  had  found  out  that  he  had  the  power 
to  do  what  he  pleased  with  the  estate,  and 
he  had  resolved  to  make  his  daughter  his 
heir,  and  indeed  she  would  then  be  one  of 
the  best  heiresses  now  going. 

A  quick  intelligence  came  into  Lady 
Seaman's  eye.  Mrs.  Leader  had  acuteness 
enough  to  see  the  favourable  impression 
thus  produced,  while  Lady  Seaman  grew 
softer  and  more  sympathetic,  as  if  under 
the  influence  of  an  emollient.  She  smiled 
graciously  on  her,  and  not  taking  the 
trouble  to  make  parallels  or  open  trenches, 
boldly  said :  "  We  must  see  a  little  of  your 
daughter.  Let  me  see.  Mr.  Ontario  sent 
us  a  box  for  to-morrow  night.  We  shall 
be  very  glad  to  take  her." 

Profusely  grateful,  Mrs.  Leader  anxi- 
ously cast  about  how  she  was  to  show  her 
sense  of  obligation.  She  would  have  given 
the  world  had  some  other  genteel  sub- 
scription been  suggested,  and  she  would 
have  responded  handsomely  on  the  spot, 
both  for  herself  and  for  Mr.  Leader.  How- 
ever, everything  promised  magnificently, 
and  she  took  her  departure  full  almost  of 
exultation. 

Indeed,  as  she  drove  home,  there  was 
developing  slowly  in  this  hard  woman's 
heart  a  feeling  of  hatred  against  those 
whose  future  fortune  she  was  hoping  to 
destroy.  She  had  always  felt  a  secret  dis- 
like to  "Mr.  Leader's  family,"  as  she  used 
to  call  his  two  children,  though  she  would 
force  her  plain  features  to  take  the  shape 
of  a  spurious  affection  towards  the  daugh- 
ter; and  this  odious  feeling,  if  duly 
analysed,  might  be  traced  to  the  fact  that 
she  felt  that  the  Doctor's  rude  insinuation 
in  their  last  interview  might,  after  all,  be 
well  founded.  She  might  be  considered 
one  of  the  most  selfish  persons  that  ever 
existed.  She  looked  on  herself  in  refer- 
ence to  the  family  as  a  lodger  might  in  a 
lodging-house.  Give  her  her  dresses,  her 
parties,  her  strong  person  of  title  who  was 
but  indifferently  civil,  and  she  was  happy. 


Meanwhile,  father  and  daughter  had  gone 
off  on  their  little  expedition,  jogging  along 
unostentatiously  arm-in-arm,  delighted  that 
every  yard  they  walked  placed  a  longer 
interval  between  them  and  the  cramping 
and  tedious  exercises  of  their  household. 
Many  were  the  intimate  talks  father  and 
daughter  thus  held  together ;  and  by  tacit 
consent  they  left  Mrs.  Leader  outside  of  all 
their  thoughts — her  and  her  schemes  and 
fineries.  Often  they  talked  together  of 
poor  Cecil  and  his  folly,  Mr.  Leader 
dwelling  on  the  fate  in  store  for  his  son,  as 
a  sort  of  necessity,  which  he  himself  dare 
not  oppose  or  resist.  "  You  know  how  he 
defied  us  all,  Maiy  dear,  in  that  way,  and 
me,  his  father  !  What  can  we  do  ?  As 
the  head  of  the  family,  I  must  take  some 
step." 

Mary,  it  has  been  mentioned,  was  a 
demure,  homely  young  girl,  that  might  be 
taken  any  day  for  a  poor  curate's  daughter, 
either  in  dress,  in  mind,  or  temper.  She 
was  fond  of  her  German,  of  reading  books 
of  travels,  or  working  for  the  poor,  and 
was  delighted  most  when  in  company  with 
some  homely  Miss  Smith  of  the  same 
nature  as  herself,  with  whom  she  could 
make  a  day  of  it,  and  go  to  some  museum 
or  favourite  shop,  or  make  an  expedition 
to  hear  some  lecture  or  sermon.  In  short, 
this  pair,  who  were  favoured  with  such 
unexpected  good  fortune,  seemed  to  make 
every  exertion  to  get  back  into  that  old 
poor  struggling  life  of  theirs  ;  to  live  in  it 
once  more,  and,  above  all,  to  try  and  keep 
at  a  distance,  for  the  purposes  of  holiday, 
Mrs.  Leader  and  these  uncomfortable  asso- 
ciates of  hers. 

Thus  they  went  to  see  their  pictures,  and 
talked  again  and  again  over  poor  Cecil. 
And  Mr.  Leader  said  again  it  was  hard,  and 
that  the  girl  was  most  nice  and  interesting. 
"  I  declare  my  heart  warmed  to  her  as 
she  spoke  that  day,"  added  Mr.  Leader, 
earnestly. 

"But  why  should  it  not  warm  to  her, 
papa  ?"  said  the  daughter,  quietly.  "  Would 
it  not  be  terribly  unjust,  and  look  like  re- 
venge, if  you  did  anything  so  severe?" 

"  Oh,  I  shall  be  hurried  into  nothing : 
that  I  am  determined  on.  It  would  be 
vindictive,  and  look  like  revenge.  After 
all,  a  doctor — he  is  a  doctor;  there  is 
nothing  so  low  in  that.  And  I  am  sure 
we  ourselves — only  that  we  got  this  rise  in 
life- 

"  But  mamma  is  not  in  earnest,  I  know. 
And  if  she  is " 

"  Yes.     What  am  I  to  do  ?     She  forces 
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these  things  on  so  much,  and  other  people 
put  things  into  her  head.  If  we  could  only 
make  her  see  reason." 

Such  a  prospect  was  felt  by  both  to  be 
hopelessly  improbable,  and  a  very  rotten 
reed  to  lean  upon,  if  they  had  only  it  to 
trust  to.  But  here  was  the  picture  gallery, 
and  this  little  holiday  work ;  and  other 
visitors  noticed  the  homely  but  happy  pair, 
who  were  enjoying  themselves,  and  set 
them  down,  as  of  course,  as  the  country 
curate  and  daughter  up  for  the  day.  That 
day  was  too  short. 

When  they  returned  home  there  was  Mrs. 
Leader,  red  with  rage  at  being  left  alone, 
and  fretting  at  being  delayed  in  com- 
mencing the  great  and  ambitious  scheme 
that  was  before  her.  She  dismissed  her 
trembling  husband  contemptuously. 

"  After  some  of  your  childish  pranks  as 
usual !  No  wonder  your  children  have  no 
respect,  or  do  as  they  please.  Here,  Mary, 
come  to  my  room,  and  try  to  get  yourself 
to  look  decent ;  for  to-night  Lady  Seaman 
has  asked  us  to  go  to  her  box  in  the  kindest 
way.  And  Madame  Duval  has  been  wait- 
ing an  hour  to  fit  your  dress  on." 

"  Oh,  but  papa  and  I  were  going  to  the 
Thursday  Quintets,  and  we  have  our 
places." 

"  You'll  get  on  in  the  world,"  answered 
Mrs.  Leader,  with  calm  sarcasm.  "  You 
and  your  simple  father !  It  is  really  time 
to  give  over  this  simple  childishness.  We 
have  been  dragged  down  enough,  as  it  is,  by 
your  brother.  You  must  give  up  your  plan 
for  to-night.  Some  respect  is  due  to  me." 

The  gentle  Mary  submitted  at  once,  and 
gave  herself  over  passively  into  the  hands 
of  Madame  Duval.  Mrs.  Leader  presently 
went  to  Mr.  Leader's  study,  where,  wit- 
nesses removed,  she  made  him  quake  in 
his  shoes  with  a  terrible  explosion  of  some- 
thing like  fury.  Who  was  he,  she  wished 
to  know  ;  where  would  he  be  but  for  her  ? 
He,  a  weak,  miserable,  feeble  creature,  that 
every  one  laughed  at ;  that  every  man  of 
sense  could  demolish,  and  who  was  utterly 
unfit  for  the  position  he  was  thrust  into  ! 
She  was  ashamed  of  him  in  society,  lie, 
afraid  to  open  his  mouth  before  people, 
except  to  say  some  stupidity.  No  wonder, 
indeed,  that  his  own  children  despised  him, 
and  did  just  as  they  pleased,  disgracing 
them  all.  Now  could  he  be  sensible  for  a 
moment,  and  listen  to  her  while  she  tried 
to  show  him  a  little  sense  ? 

As  usual,  silenced  by  the  vigour  of  these 
personalities,  Mr.  Leader  had  now  to  listen 
with  great  humiliation  to  the  new  scheme. 


Here  was  a  fine  chance,  through  which 
they  might  redeem  themselves,  and  which, 
indeed,  they  did  not  deserve.  Then  she 
proceeded  to  open  her  design.  It  was 
high  time  that  "his  daughter"  should  take 
her  place  and  begin  to  learn  sense  and  the 
real  business  of  life.  She  was  not  to  go  on 
like  a  mere  school-girl  always.  She  must 
be  married  at  once  to  do  away  with  the 
bad  impressions  of  the  last  unfortunate 
business,  and  go  out  everywhere.  And 
she  must  request  of  Mr.  Leader  that 
he  would  give  over  these  low,  primitive 
junketings,  which  did  well  enough  for 
their  old  days.  They  must  be  given  up. 
She  really  begged  he  would  use  his  in- 
fluence, and  make  his  daughter  think 
seriously  of  this  important  step. 

"  Oh,  if  we  met  a  good  and  excellent 
man  whom,  she  loved,"  he  said  earnestly, 
"  nothing  would  be  dearer  to  my  heart." 

Again  Mrs.  Leader  went  off  into  a  fury 
— "  got  ill" — her  favourite  instrument  of 
coercion,  and  there  was  ringing  of  bells 
while  maid  and  footmen  had  to  be  sum- 
moned to  carry  her  up-stairs.  Others  went 
for  the  favourite  doctor — "  Dear  Lady 
Butterly's" — who  knew  her  constitution, 
and  this  special  form  of  complaint,  very 
well.  Such  was  the  tyranny  under  which 
the  unhappy  lord  of  Leadersfort  groaned. 

At  that  moment  it  was  announced  that 
a  gentleman,  from  the  family  solicitor  was 
below  with  papers — a  very  happy  diversion. 


MANY  TALES  FROM  A  SMALL 
CITY. 


IN  the  western  division  of  the  old  duchy 
of  Saxe-Altenburg,  situated  in  that  great 
Thuringian  forest  which  is  so  prominent  in 
the  early  history  of  Germany,  is  a  city 
called  Eisenberg,  so  small  that  it  is  scarcely 
to  be  found  even  on  a  large  map  of  Saxony 
and  the  adjoining  states,  but  nevertheless 
abounding  in  strange  legends  and  tradi- 
tions, which  have  been  collected  with  great 
care  by  Herr  Kent  Gress,  a  German  anti- 
quary, resident  in  the  town.  Under  his 
guidance  we  stroll  through  Eisenberg  and 
its  immediate  vicinity. 

Like  many  other  old  towns,  the  city  in 
question  has  its  symbolical  image,  which 
the  citizens  regard  with  affectionate  reve- 
rence, looking  upon  it  as  a  sort  of  guardian 
genius.  This  is  the  black  figure  of  a  Moor, 
cut  out  of  a  single  block  of  sandstone,  with 
a  bandage  round  the  eyes,  and  in  one  of 
the  hands  a  goblet,  whence  a  jet  of  water 
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ascends  to  a  considerable  height.  The 
image  is  placed  over  the  oldest  fountain  in 
the  town.  Nor  does  the  hononr  paid  to 
the  Moor  stop  here.  His  bandaged  head 
and  three  towers  appear  on  the  city  es- 
cutcheon. The  statue  and  the  arms  are  mo- 
numents of  an  event  said  to  have  occurred 
in  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  An  ancient 
Count  of  Eisenberg,  it  seems,  returned 
from  Palestine  to  his  ancestral  castle, 
bringing  home  with  him  a  Moorish  servant. 
The  Moors  generally  bore,  in  those  days, 
an  excellent  character  for  fidelity,  and  an 
advertisement  for  a  servant,  declaring  that 
no  Moor  need  apply,  would  have  ill  repre- 
sented the  feeling  of  the  age.  For  some 
time  the  count's  Moor  was  considered  quite 
up  to  the  mark,  till  one  unlucky  day,  when 
the  count's  lady  missed  a  valuable  gold 
chain.  All  search  proving  fruitless,  people 
began  to  put  this  and  that  togetheV,  and 
it  was  ascertained  that  on  the  day  in 
question  the  Moor  was  the  only  servant 
who  had  entered  the  countess's  room.  The 
law  that  prevailed  in  Eisenberg  was  ex- 
ceedingly summary,  and  quite  as  regardless 
of  life  as  the  English  criminal  code  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century.  Consequently, 
in  spite  of  entreaties  and  protestations  of 
innocence,  the  Moor,  one  fine  morning, 
was  tried  and  convicted,  and  sentenced  to 
lose  his  head  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
day. 

Doubtless,  capital  punishment  was  fre- 
quently inflicted  in  Eisenberg.  Still,  one 
could  not  very  often  see  a  black  man 
beheaded,  so  the  worthy  citizens,  promising 
themselves  a  pleasant  and  exciting  half- 
holiday,  assembled  in  great  force  at  the 
place  of  execution.  The  countess,  on  the 
other  hand,  felt  very  unhappy,  and  shut 
herself  up  in  her  own  room  to  indulge  in 
melancholy  meditation.  The  evidence  that 
had  convinced  others  of  the  Moor's  guilt 
was  by  no  means  satisfactory  to  her,  and 
dismal  images  passed  before  her  mind. 
The  figure  of  the  wretched  creature  im- 
ploring mercy  was  deeply  impressed  on 
her  memory,  and  imagination  presented  to 
her  all  the  details  of  the  approaching  exe- 
cution. Needing  spiritual  consolation,  she 
rushed  with  eagerness  to  her  heavy  prayer- 
book  which  lay  on  a  stool  by  the  window, 
flung  herself  on  her  knees,  opened  the 
clasps  with  which  the  book  was  fastened, 
and  turned  over  the  leaves  to  find  the 
prayer  best  suited  to  her  mental  condition. 
While  thus  piously  occupied  she  heard  a 
chinking  sound,  and  presently  the  lost 
chain  fell  from  between  the  leaves  to  the 


ground.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that 
when  she  had  last  performed  her  devotions 
the  chain,  unperceived,  had  slipped  from  her 
neck  into  the  book,  and  had  been  unwit- 
tingly shut  in  by  her  own  hand.  No  time 
was  now  to  be  lost.  The  remorse  con- 
sequent upon  the  shedding  of  innocent 
blood  was  to  be  avoided  at  any  cost.  In 
the  greatest  agony,  the  countess  summoned 
to  her  presence  the  few  servants  who  re- 
mained in  the  castle,  and  offered  a  large 
sum  to  him  who  reached  the  place  of 
execution  before  it  was  too  late. 

In  about  twenty  minutes — and  very  long 
minutes  they  seemed  to  the  countess — one 
of  the  servants  was  in  sight,  joyously 
waving  a  white  handkerchief.  It  had  been 
what  vulgar  mortals  call  a  "  close  shave.'* 
The  servant  had  found  the  Moor  on  his 
knees  just  ready  to  receive  the  fatal  blow, 
but  his  voice  had  stopped  the  arm  of  the 
executioner.  In  due  time  the  count,  who 
took  things  more  easily,  also  made  his  ap- 
pearance, bringing  back  the  Moor  in  a 
triumphant  procession. 

For  the  annoyance  he  had  undergone 
the  Moor  was  richly  repaid.  Not  only  did 
he  receive  his  liberty  and  a  handsome 
pecuniary  compensation,  but  the  count 
placed  the  effigy  of  his  bandaged  head  on 
his  coat-of-arms,  whence  it  passed  into  the- 
escutcheon  of  the  city.  The  honour  paid 
him  by  the  body  of  the  citizens  did  not 
come  until  centuries  afterwards.  The 
statue  on  the  frontier  was  the  result  of  the 
happy  thought  of  comparatively  modern 
patriots,  and  does  not  date  further  back 
than  1727. 

The  name  of  Duke  Christian  of  Eisen- 
berg, who  flourished  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  is  still  held  in 
affectionate  remembrance  as  that  of  an  ex- 
cellent man  and  an  egregious  dupe.  He 
was  the  fifth  son  of  Duke  Ernest  the  Pious, 
who  ruled  the  whole  duchy  of  Altenburg, 
and  afterwards  divided  it  among  his  male 
offspring,  seven  in  number.  The  bit  con- 
taining Eisenberg  was  consigned  to  Chris- 
tian. He  was  an  accomplished  gentleman, 
travelled  through  several  countries  with  his 
consort,  and,  when  he  was  at  home,  resided 
in  a  castle  which  still  bears  the  name.,, 
Christianburg.  Moreover,  he  was  very  mag- 
nificent in  his  tastes,  and  as  his  magnifi- 
cence caused  his  expenditure  to  exceed  his 
revenue,  he  plunged  into  alchemy  —  a 
science  in  which  he  had  dabbled  a  little 
while  a  student  at  the  university. 

Now,  we  have  no  objection  to  an  innocent 
belief  in  ghosts — nay,  we  are  disposed  to 
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agree  with  Dr.  Johnson,  that  in  some  nook 
of  everybody's  mind  something  like  a  fear 
of  spectres  is  to  be  discovered.  Let  those 
who  like  believe  in  astrology,  palmistry, 
fortune-telling  by  cards,  and  so  on.  But 
let  creeds  of  this  kind  be  kept  fast  shut 
up  in  the  bosom  of  the  believer.  They 
involve  articles  of  faith  that  are  not  to 
be  professed,  but  studiously  concealed. 
Once  inform  the  world  that  you  believe  in 
fortune- telling,  and  you  will  be  surprised 
by  the  number  of  minor  prophets  who  will 
start  into  visible  existence,  and  eloquently 
appeal  to  your  imagination  and  your 
pocket. 

Here  was  the  mistake  of  good  Duke 
Christian.  Had  he  shut  himself  up  in  his 
laboratory,  with  no  other  company  than  his 
furnaces,  his  retorts,  and  his  crucibles,  and 
perhaps  a  boy  to  blow  his  bellows,  he  might 
have  died  with  a  balance  not  exactly  on 
the  right  side  of  his  account,  but  still  not 
very  appalling.  This  simple  plan,  how- 
ever, would  not  do.  Duke  Christian  was 
not  content  with  being  a  tentative  alchemist 
himself,  but  he  caused  his  belief  in  alchemy 
to  be  known  beyond  the  precincts  of  his 
castle.  Thus!  the  trumpet  was  sounded 
for  the  gathering  of  an  army  of  impostors, 
and,  of  course,  an  army  of  impostors  cheer- 
fully obeyed  the  summons. 

They  did  not  confine  themselves  to  the 
transmutation  of  metals,  but  in  some  sort 
they  anticipated  the  movements  of  our 
modern  "  spiritualists,"  and  persuaded  the 
duke  that,  by  means  of  alchemy,  he  could 
hold  immediate  communication  with  an 
invisible  world.  Soon  he  began  to  be  so 
familiar  with  his  spirits,  that  he  could  even 
specify  them  according  to  their  dignities. 
They  were  no  mere  ghosts,  representing 
dead  mortals  of  the  ordinary  stamp,  and 
made  to  rap  tables  against  their  will,  but 
persons  of  high  rank.  Chief  of  them  was 
the  King  of  Waldeck,  who  took  his  title 
from  a  ruined  convent  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  then  came  a  dignitary  called  Poppo 
of  the  Vale,  then  another  with  the  regal 
names  Frederick  William,  then  a  party  of 
ladies,  simply  designated  the  abbess  and 
the  nuns — all  of  them  the  choicest  of  choice 
spirits,  and  with  these  did  the  duke  keep 
up  a  written  correspondence,  in  which  he 
signed  himself  Theophilus,  Abbot  of  Our 
Lady  of  Lausnitz.  The  epistles  written  by 
the  spirits  to  the  duke  were  in  the  German 
language,  but  the  characters  were  Greek, 
and  they  were  always  to  be  found  in  one 
particular  spot.  These  letters  abounded 
with  very  magnificent  promises,  the  most 


liberal  being  those  of  that  high  potentate 
the  King  of  Waldeck,  who  advised  the 
duke  to  keep  his  most  private  apartments 
in  readiness,  and,  above  all,  to  provide  one 
hundred  empty  sacks,  that  the  numerous 
treasures,  which  certain  priests  were  to 
bring  by  order  of  the  king,  might  be  duly 
stored.  The  poor  duke  had  already  paid 
away  a  world  of  money  to  his  visible  ad- 
visers, and  so  delighted  was  he  with  the 
kindness  of  his  invisible  friend,  that  he  not 
only  had  the  sacks  made,  but  caused  a 
medal  to  be  struck  in  honour  of  the  coming 
treasure.  Soon,  however,  he  received  a 
disappointing  letter  from  the  King  of  Wal- 
deck, stating  that  he  had  been  obliged  to 
go  to  Jerusalem  in  order  to  fetch  the  trea- 
sure, and  requesting  him  to  send  three 
hundred  sacks  to  the  Holy  City. 

By  disappointment  after  disappointment, 
by  loss  after  loss,  poor  Christian,  the  first 
and  only  Duke  of  Eisenberg,  was  at  last 
fairly  worn  out.  His  ultimate  act  was  to 
write  an  indignant  letter  to  the  spirits, 
asking  them  whether  there  was  any  truth 
in  them  or  not,  and  declaring  his  weariness 
of  them  and  their  promises.  On  the  28th" 
of  April,  1707,  before  the  impostors  had 
time  to  prepare  an  answer,  he  was  dead. 
His  subjects  followed  him  weeping  to  the 
grave ;  for  with  all  his  folly,  he  had  never 
lost  his  character  for  benevolence.  While 
he  was  in  the  plenitude  of  his  hope  of  ob- 
taining wealth  from  his  spiritual  friends,  he 
had  actually  remitted  the  taxes  for  three 
years,  and  liberally  raised  the  salaries  of 
his  officers,  on  the  strength  of  the  coming 
treasure. 

A  pretty  ghost-story  is  told  in  connexion 
with  this  Duke  Christian.  It  appears  that 
once  while  he  was  lying  on  his  bed  at  mid- 
night, reflecting  on  the  wretched  state  of 
his  affairs,  he  heard  a  low  tap  at  his 
chamber- door,  which  greatly  surprised  him, 
as  he  had  ordered  his  guards  not  to  admit 
any  one  whatever.  On  his  saying,  "  Come 
in !"  the  door  slowly  opened,  a  stately 
female  form,  clad  in  a  long  rustling  dress 
of  very  remote  fashion,  made  its  appearance, 
and  told  him  not  to  be  alarmed. 

"  I  am  Anna,  the  unhappy  wife  of  Duke 
Casimir  of  Coburg,  a  princess  of  thy  family, 
with  whose  sad  history  thou  art  doubtless 
acquainted." 

The  duke  nodded  assent,  for  he  knew  the 
history  well.  Charged  with  infidelity,  Anna 
had  been  parted  from  her  husband  towards 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  had 
died  in  prison  after  a  captivity  of  twenty 
years. 
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The  spectre  continued.  She  had  been 
innocent  of  the  charge  preferred  against 
her,  and  when  she  died  her  husband  had 
not  acknowledged  his  cruelty  and  injustice. 
However,  though  they  were  both  dead  now, 
a  reconciliation  could  still  be  effected  be- 
tween them,  and  Duke  Christian  had  been 
selected  to  perform  that  pious  office.  She 
herself  was  abiding  in  a  state  of  compara- 
tive though  not  perfect  bliss,  while  Duke 
Casimir  was  dwelling  in  cold  and  darkness, 
not  without  a  hope  of  ultimate  delivery. 

The  duke  was  about  to  make  some  ob- 
jection, but  the  spectre  motioned  him  to 
silence,  and,  having  promised  to  reappear 
at  the  end  of  a  week  and  learn  his  decision, 
vanished  through  the  door  as  it  had  come. 
After  making  due  inquiries  of  his  guard, 
ascertaining  that  no  one  had  been  seen  to 
enter,  and  consulting  a  reverend  gentleman 
as  to  the  propriety  of  acting  as  a  peace- 
maker between  two  ghosts,  he  resolved  to 
comply  with  the  Duchess  Anna's  request, 
provided  no  unholy  rites  were  required, 
and  acquainted  her  with  his  resolution, 
when,  according  to  promise,  she  reappeared 
at  the  week's  end.  Pleased  with  his  as- 
surance, she  now  told  him  that  she  would 
return  with  her  husband  on  the  midnight 
of  the  morrow,  and  vanished  as  before. 

Duke  Christian,  who  seems  on  this  oc- 
casion to  have  been  less  credulous  than 
usual,  doubled  his  guard  as  the  eventful 
hour  approached.  Nevertheless,  the  spectral 
duchess  appeared,  accompanied  by  her  hus- 
band, who  looked  remarkably  white  and 
ghostly,  and  asked  Duke  Christian  to  de- 
cide between  them.  Hereupon,  Christian 
reproved  the  spectre  Casimir,  whose  cold 
hand  he  placed  in  the  warm  hand  of  Anna, 
and  pronounced  a  blessing  on  them  both. 
All  three  then  joined  in  a  hymn,  and  the 
ceremony  ended  with  the  disappearance  of 
the  spectres,  the  lady  having  first  expressed 
her  fervent  gratitude. 

This  romantic  incident  occurred  less 
than  a  year  before  Duke  Christian's  death, 
and  he  looked  upon  it  with  so  much  satis- 
faction and  pride  that  he  had  a  semi-trans- 
parent picture  of  the  Duchess  Anna  painted 
in  her  spectral  shape,  which,  illuminated  by 
a  lamp  hung  behind  it,  was  suspended  in 
his  chamber,  where  it  is  said  to  remain 
even  now.  But  pretty  as  the  story  is,  and 
admirable  as  were  the  poor  duke's  inten- 
tions, we  regret  to  add  that,  after  his  death, 
certain  secret  passages  were  discovered,  by 
which  the  spectres  had  obviously  entered 
his  room.  With  all  their  pious  talk,  Casimir 
and  his  duchess  turn  out  to  have  been  no 


better  company  than  the  King  of  Waldeck 
and  Poppo  of  the  Yale. 

To  console  ourselves  for  the  deceit  prac- 
tised directly  upon  Duke  Christian,  and  in- 
directly upon  ourselves  by  these  pretended 
ghosts,  let  us  turn  to  the  so-called  Schor- 
tenthal,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eisenberg, 
for  there  good  honest  ghosts  were  once  to 
be  found — nay,  the  ghost  of  a  whole  village. 
A  poor  young  girl,  who,  to  avoid  persecu- 
tion, had  settled  in  Eisenberg  as  a  Pro- 
testant refugee,  and  lived  with  some  benevo- 
lent people,  who  commiserated  her  forlorn 
condition,  went  out  one  evening  to  collect 
fodder  for  the  cattle.  Fearlessly  she  worked 
her  way  through  a  dark  rustling  wood  to- 
wards the  meadow  in  the  Schortenthal, 
which  she  had  often  visited  for  a  similar 
purpose.  But,  to  her  great  surprise,  instead 
of  the  meadow,'  she  found  an  old-fashioned 
village,  which  she  had  never  seen  before, 
and  from  the  houses  in  which  lights  were 
cheerfully  glimmering.  After  a  little  pass- 
ing fright  she  took  courage,  tapped  at  one 
of  the  windows,  asked  where  she  was,  and 
likewise  solicited  a  morsel  of  bread  and  a 
drop  of  water.  An  aged  gentleman,  with 
a  venerable  white  beard,  and  in  the  dress 
of  a  time  long  past,  peeped  out,  and  civilly 
requested  her  to  enter  the  house.  She  ac- 
cepted, not  very  willingly,  the  invitation, 
and,  crossing  the  threshold,  found  herself 
in  the  presence  of  a  merry  wedding-party. 
Politely  entreated  to  take  a  seat,  she  was 
served  by  the  old  gentleman  with  something 
much  better  than  bread  and  water.  Every 
object  that  met  her  gaze,  tables,  chairs, 
dishes,  plates,  goblets,  belonged  to  a  remote 
period,  and  the  dresses  of  the  guests  were 
all  adorned  with  that  combination  of  slash 
and  puff  which  is  totally  foreign  to  modern 
costume.  The  bride  seemed  to  be  out  of 
the  fashion  even  of  her  own  day,  inasmuch 
as  she  was  attired  like  a  nun,  and  thus 
contrasted  strangely  with  the  bridegroom, 
who  wore  a  coat  heavily  embroidered, 
carried  a  sword  by  his  side,  and  had  a 
heavy  gold  chain  round  his  neck. 

The  kindly  greybeard  questioned  the 
girl  as  to  her  condition,  and  seeming  highly 
satisfied  with,  her  answers,  apparently  re- 
ported them  in  an  unknown  tongue  to  the 
knightly  bridegroom,  who,  approaching  her 
with  a  joyous  countenance,  thanked  her  in 
the  name  of  the  company  for  restoring 
peace  and  repose  to  all  assembled.  She 
did  not  understand  what  she  had  done  to 
earn  so  much  gratitude,  but  she  was  still 
more  astonished  when  the  dancing  began, 
for  she  heard  music  and  saw  figures  of  a 
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kind  which  she  had  never  heard  or  seen 
before.  Now  and  then,  indeed,  a  familiar 
dance  was  struck  up,  and  when  this  was  the 
case  she  always  danced  with  the  bridegroom. 
The  sound  of  twelve  horns  brought  the 
merriment  to  a  close.  All  vanished  at 
once,  not  only  guests,  chairs,  and  tables, 
but  the  entire  village,  and  the  girl  found 
herself  alone  in  the  meadow.  Making  her 
best  way  home,  she  looked  into  a  basket, 
and  there  found  the  smart  cap  which  she 
had  seen  on  the  head  of  the  knightly  bride- 
groom. It  was  heavy  with  all  sorts  of  old 
coins,  gold  and  silver ;  and,  moreover,  con- 
tained a  scroll  of  parchment,  which  ex- 
plained the  wonders  she  had  beheld. 

According  to  this  curious  document,  it 
appeared  that  in  the  year  1400  the  Knight 
Siegbert  of  Hainsberg  carried  off  the' 
noble  Lady  Elizabeth  of  Kunitzberg  from 
the  convent  of  Eisenberg,  and  married 
her  at  a  religious  house  in  the  village  of 
Scortowe,  over  which  he  was  absolute 
master.  They  were  happy  together  to  the 
end  of  their  lives,  but  a  strange  punish- 
ment awaited  them  after  death.  One  hun- 
dred years  they  passed  in  purgatory,  but 
when  the  village  of  Scortowe  had  been 
destroyed  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  a  new 
penalty  was  inflicted.  In  every  tenth  leap- 
year,  on  the  day  of  the  full  moon,  when 
the  sun  stood  in  the  sign  of  Cancer,  and 
on  the  very  place  of  their  transgression, 
they  were  forced  to  celebrate  a  mimic  wed- 
ding in  a  spectral  Scortowe,  till  a  maiden, 
pure,  innocent,  and  courageous,  called  upon 
them  three  hours  before  midnight,  and 
asked  them  for  relief.  A  great  many  con- 
ditions, it  will  be  seen,  had  to  be  fulfilled, 
and  the  first  to  fulfil  these  was  the  girl  to 
whom  the  document  had  been  consigned. 

Let  us  add,  that  the  fortunate  collector 
of  fodder  passed  her  life  in  perfect  bliss, 
and  that  the  village  of  Scortowe  never 
reappeared  after  the  night  of  her  visit. 

A  sight  which  they  say  is  to  be  seen  near 
the  village  of  Walpernhain,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Eisenberg,  cannot  be  half  as 
pleasant  as  that  of  the  wedding- party  once 
beheld  at  Scortowe.  By  a  pine-tree,  which 
stands  alone,  and  can  be  discerned  at  a  con- 
siderable distance,  as  the  only  noticeable 
object  on  a  dismal  spot,  some  unlucky  tra- 
veller was  once  attacked  and  wounded  by 
a  marauding  band,  and  lost  his  hand  in 
the  conflict.  Consequently,  every  night  a 
hand  appears  in  the  branches  of  the  tree 
bearing  a  flickering  lantern.  According 
to  the  legend,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  wit- 
nessing the  apparition. 


Still  more  dismal  is  the  tale  that  people 
tell  about  a  certain  St.  James's  chapel, 
which  once  stood  in  the  same  part  of  the 
world.  Like  the  village  of  Scortowe, 
this  passed  away  long  ago,  but  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  yet  lost  its  knack  of 
reappearing.  On  certain  occasions  bells 
are  heard  from  its  former  site,  and  they 
have  a  very  funereal  sound.  A  church 
with  illumined  windows  may  likewise  be 
seen  gleaming  through  a  forest,  with 
portals  which  noiselessly  open,  and  from 
which  issues  a  small  burial  procession. 
The  service  for  the  dead  is  performed  by 
old  spectral  monks,  with  white  beards  and 
black  habits,  while  the  ceremony  is  ac- 
companied by  a  dance  of  blue  flames,  and 
the  apparition  of  a  huge  bear  with  wild 
shining  eyes.  Travellers,  too,  are  especially 
warned  against  the  temptation  offered  by 
certain  linen  articles,  which,  tipped  with 
silver  by  the  moon,  are  to  be  seen  sus- 
pended from  the  branches  of  the  trees ;  and 
if  they  cannot  be  taught  by  precept  with- 
out example,  they  may  hear  the  tale  of  an 
unlucky  woodcutter.  This  man,  pushing 
his  truck  from  the  vicinity  of  the  St. 
James's  oak,  near  which  the  chapel  for- 
merly stood,  noticed  the  linen,  and  put 
some  of  the  choicest  specimens  in  a  sack, 
which  he  prepared  to  wheel  home.  The 
further  he  proceeded  the  heavier  grew  the 
stolen  property,  and  sometimes  it  seemed 
that  he  would  stick  fast  altogether.  His 
house,  indeed,  he  reached,  but  no  sooner 
had  he  arrived  there  and  opened  his  sack, 
than  out  leaped  a  man,  who  seated  himself 
quietly  on  the  stove,  and  was  not  to  be 
moved  either  by  the  outcries  of  the  vil- 
lagers or  the  exorcisms  of  the  priest.  An 
ejectment  was  at  last  effected  by  the  public 
executioner,  who  was  well  versed  in  the 
black  art,  and  arrived  at  the  discovery  that 
the  intruder  in  his  lifetime  had  been  an, 
unjust  judge,  and  was,  therefore,  con- 
demned to  become  a  vagabond  ghost  in  the 
unhallowed  district.  But  now-a-days  people 
take  care  to  avoid  the  linen. 


RACING  AT  BALLYSKELTER. 


THERE  is  always  something  interesting 
in  coming  upon  something  like  the  original 
shape  of  any  form  of  popular  enjoyment ; 
in  seeing  what  it  was  like  before  it  was 
corrupted  and  debased  into  something  al- 
together different.  The  contrast  will  be 
often  very  startling,  and  make  us  wonder 
how  we  could  be  content  with  the  spurious 
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and  feebler  type  into  which  the  pastime  has 
degenerated.  This  reflection  occurred  to 
me  recently  with  peculiar  force  when,  as 
the  Ballyskelter  Eagle  would  say,  I  had 
been  "  enjoying  a  protracted  sojourn  in 
the  vicinity  of  this  rising  watering-place." 
On  this  occasion  I  was  privileged  to  see 
what  the  real  old  healthy  sport  of  horse- 
racing  must  have  been  when  it  was  pur- 
sued simply  for  pleasure,  and  had  not  yet 
become  a  matter  of  serious,  and  not  always 
cleanly,  business. 

Ballyskelter  is  a  small  watering-place  on 
the  Irish  coast,  with  a  couple  of  hotels  and 
a  few  terraces,  and  a  strip  of  sand  along  the 
shore,  which  the  Eagle  is  never  weary  of 
celebrating  as  the  Esplanade.  The  Eagle, 
indeed,  does  more  for  Ballyskelter  than  the 
vanity  of  the  natives  will  acknowledge,  and 
never  flags.  As  thus  :  "  Yesterday  the  Es- 
planade presented  a  scene  of  brilliancy  and 
animation  that  description  could  scarcely  do 
justice  to.  Train  after  train  brought  down 
a  succession  of  gaily- dressed  visitors,  who 
promenaded  on  the  noble  Esplanade  to  the 
music  of  Rooney's  select  band."  Or  it 
might  run :  "  The  Esplanade  is  now  in 
its  highest  beauty;  two  new  seats  having 
been  placed,  so  as  to  afford  rest  and  re- 
freshment to  the  languid  promenaders.  We 
understand  that  it  is  to  the  munificent 
exertion  of  Mr.  M'Swiney  that  we  are  in- 
debted for  pressing  this  convenience  on 
the  authorities,  who,  to  give  them  their 
due,  have  responded  cheerfully." 

But  we  must  distinguish  carefully  be- 
tween New  and  Old  Ballyskelter,  otherwise 
we  fall  into  ludicrously  unfashionable  mis- 
takes, and  expose  ourselves  to  the  derision 
of  the  Eagle.  Old  Ballyskelter  is  now, 
metaphorically  speaking,  exploded.  Old 
and  New  Ballyskelter  are  the  ancient  and 
modern  towns,  as  any  one  may  learn  for 
himself  from  the  Ballyskelter  Guide  (pub- 
lished at  the  Eagle  office)  :  the  former  well 
away  from  the  sea,  a  snug  sheltered  vil- 
lage, with  M'Ginn's  Hotel,  once  very 
select.  New  Ballyskelter,  as  we  have  said, 
skirts  the  Esplanade,  at  the  edge  of  which 
is  Muglin's  Marine  Hotel,  a  list  of  whose 
guests  appears  in  many  newspapers.  Then 
there  is  Great  Skelter  Head,  a  really 
noble  and  sombre  object,  which  thrusts 
its  brawny  shoulder  out  into  the  sea,  and 
staves  off  the  ocean.  Every  one  walks  up 
Skelter  Head,  which  belongs  to  Mr.  Murphy 
and  Lord  Goblin,  who  kindly  allow  picnic 
parties  to  bivouac  on  their  grass.  No 
wonder  that  the  Eagle  calls  the  place  "  the 
Brighton  of  Ireland." 


Now  it  came  to  pass  that  Major  O'Malley, 
a  sister  of  whom  intermarried  with  young 
Leopard,  of  Castle  Leopard,  that  fine  sub- 
stantial house  up  the  hill,  was  on  a  visit  at 
Ballyskelter.  The, major  was  a  fine  sport- 
ing fellow,  and,  as  is  always  the  case  in 
Ireland,  was  speedily  found  out  and  ad- 
mired in  the  district.  It  soon  came  to  be, 
"  That's  the  major,  more  power  to  him ;  a 
fine  fellow  on  a  horse's  back."  Admiring- 
eyes  of  men  and  women  follow  such  a  dash- 
ing sportsman. 

In  the  centre  of  Old  Ballyskelter  was  the 
Common,  sadly  encroached  upon  now,  but 
still  of  respectable  size.  The  old  keeper  often 
spoke  regretfully  of  "  the  sporting  times 
when  th'  Old  Ballyskelter  races  went  on 
there,  and  when  poor  Captain  Magan  broke 
his  neck  at  the  last  fence.  Ah,  them  were 
the  days  !"  Whether  on  account  of  that 
unhappy  casualty,  or  the  general  jollity  of 
which  it  was  merely  an  accident,  was 
left  uncertain.  However,  one  day  Major 
O'Malley,  and  Young  Leopard,  and  Mr. 
Con  Molloy — the  best  judge  of  a  horse  in 
those  parts — ("  now  he'd  take  in  the  Lord- 
Leftnant  himself!"  was  the  rather  doubt- 
ful compliment  to  his  skill),  rode  over  the 
Common ;  and  it  was  known  next  day  that 
the  Old  Ballyskelter  races  were  to  be  re- 
vived. There  was  infinite  excitement ;  sub- 
scriptions were  promised;  and  every  car- 
man who  possessed  that  commonest  of  all 
animals,  "  the  finest  horse  in  Ireland," 
entered  him  at  once.  Thirty  pounds  were 
soon  made  up,  Major  O'Malley  and  his  four 
friends  giving  five  pounds  a  piece,  the  rest 
being  made  up  of  shillings  and  half-crowns 
from  the  community.  The  Eagle  worked 
hard,  grandly  writing  of  "  the  Ballyskelter 
Isthmian  Games ;"  and  for  a  week  nothing 
was  spoken  of  but  the  coming  races. 

At  last  the  day  came  round,  heralded 
by  the  excited  trumpetings  of  the  Eagle. 
The  proclamation  of  the  Isthmian  Games 
did  not  go  much  beyond  the  parish,  which 
was  ratter  an  advantage,  as  it  made  a  snug 
family  party  sort  of  affair.  There  was  the 
little  Common — very  poor  in  its  material — 
looking  like  a  well-worn  lodging-house 
carpet,  and  about  as  large  as  Eccleston- 
square,  well  crowded  with  natives  and 
critical  countrymen  ;  Avhile  the  dispossessed 
sheep  and  goats  looked  down  wistfully  from 
little  hills  adjoining.  A  few  poles  adorned 
with  bits  of  calico  marked  out  the  course, 
which  was  more  characteristically  empha- 
sised by  the  many  hurdles,  each  fringed 
with  a  highly  disagreeable  comb  of  furze- 
bushes. 
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The  whole  of  Ballyskelter  is  congregated 
in  the  centre  of  the  course ;  and  there  are 
Young  Leopard  and  Mr.  Murphy,  stewards 
of  the  course,  cantering  about  with  hunt- 
ing-whips and  hessian  boots,  and  exhibit- 
ing the  highest  animation.  At  one  corner 
a  pleasant  little  fiction  is  carried  out — the 
Stand — where  are  three  carriages  and  half  a 
dozen  jaunting-cars,  which  hold  the  select 
beauty  and  elegance  of  New  Ballyskelter. 
We  have  none  of  the  vulgar  surplusage — 
the  booths,  merry-go-rounds,  theatres,  and 
the  like ;  simply  a  tent  or  two  for  drink, 
and  a  barrow  or  so  for  nuts  and  oranges. 
The  racing  is  what  we  have  come  for. 

There  is  a  crowd  gathering  down  at  a 
green  post,  which  is  the  starting-point,  and 
here  is  found  the  most  original  character  of 
the  day,  Dan  Quinion,  the  starter,  a  very 
corpulent  official.  This  gentleman,  with  a 
little  flag  in  his  hand,  walks  about,  attended 
by  a  worshipping  crowd,  who  watch  his 
eccentric  motions  with  amazing  interest 
and  delight.  Only  two  horses  are  going  to 
start  for  the  present  race — the  Ballyskelter 
Handicap — Mr.  Murtagh's  Fiddlestick  and 
Mr.  Molloy's  Cruiskeen.  The  first  is  a 
tall  and  very  fiery  bay,  ridden  by  a  dowdy 
amateur  in  blue  satin  ;  the  second  is  a  little 
scrubby  black  horse,  with  a  decayed  tail 
and  jocular  kind  of  bearing,  and  ridden 
by  a  knowing  jockey,  whose  colours  are  de- 
scribed, in  the  correct  card,  as  all  white ; 
and  white  indeed  they  are,  for  the  gentle- 
man rides  in  a  white  waistcoat  and  shirt- 
sleeves. This  pair  arrive  at  the  post,  sur- 
rounded by  the  whole  company  of  the 
course,  who  stand  in  front,  and  never 
dream  of  getting  out  of  the  way.  Every 
one  gives  directions  to  each  of  the  jockeys, 
according  to  his  respective  partialities ; 
every  one  pats  the  flanks  of  the  bright  bay, 
and  of  the  screwy  black  with  the  decayed 
tail.  The  starter,  Mr.  Dan  Quinion,  who  is 
himself  directing  jockeys,  horses,  crowd, 
and  all  the  world,  implores,  "  Ah,  keep 
back,  will  yer.  My  heart's  broke  with  ye 
all;  stand  aside,  and  let  them  run  clear!" 
while,  "  Hould  her,  Andy,  till  the  biglep  !" 
""  See,  Andy !  Take  the  wind  out  of  the 
bay  at  oncst  !"  are  the  contradictory 
directions  showered  on  the  rider  of  de- 
cayed tail,  who  evidently  represents  the 
popular  interest.  Suddenly  Dan,  flourish- 
ing his  flag,  gives  a  wild  Indian  whoop  : 

"  Whoroo,  boys  !  Away  with  yees !"  And 
giving  "  a  skelp"  with  his  flag-stick  to  the 
black,  as  he  flies  by,  a  start  is  accom- 
plished ;  not  only  a  start  of  the  horses,  but  of 
all  the  spectators,  who  set  off  at  full  speed 


after  ithe  competitors,  before  them,  beside 
them,  screaming  and  whooping.  Over  the 
hurdles  the  horses  go  in  fine  style,  no  re- 
fusing, blue  leading  handsomely.  But 
every  one  has  confidence  in  the  little  black 
horse,  and  in  white  shirt  -  sleeves,  who 
plainly  knows  what  he  is  about.  There  is 
a  miniature  Tattenham-corner  near  home, 
where  several  jumps  are  close  together, 
and  there  we  see  as  gallant  a  struggle  as 
could  be  conceived.  "  Mangy  tail,"  as  some 
one  near  me  calls  him,  comes  working  up, 
whip,  spur,  and  arms  going  as  hard  as 
ever  whip  or  spur  went.  Blue  satin  looks 
back  nervously  as  he  rises  over  the  last 
fence,  is  collared  as  he  touches  the  ground, 
amid  a  roar  of  delight,  the  two  come  in 
almost  together,  "  mangy  tail"  winning  by 
a  nose.  It  is  amazing  to  watch  the  enthu- 
siastic recklessness  of  the  crowd ;  later  in 
the  day  it  is  scarcely  surprising  to  learn 
that  poor  Larry  was  knocked  down,  and 
Mick  run  over  and  half  kilt. 

I  pass  over  succeeding  events  to  come  to 
the  sporting  feature  of  the  day,  namely,  the 
hack  race,  the  contributions  to  which  are 
made  by  about  a  dozen  carmen,  who  have 
entered  their  favourite  cab  and  car  horses. 
All  visitors  to  Ballyskelter  will  recal  the 
rows  of  well-kept  cars,  smart  horses,  and 
frolicsome  drivers,  who  joke  and  fight  with 
each  other,  and  drive  their  beasts  down 
steep  hills  with  equal  recklessness.  They 
are  funny,  rollicking,  forward  fellows,  and 
are  complimented  with  a  staff  of  police  to 
look  after  them  specially.  And  the  sport- 
ing members  of  this  body  have  sent  the 
little  brown  filly  and  Tim's  grey  horse,  or 
Pat  Molloy's  spavined  mare,  or  the  bay  pony, 
to  the  post,  riding  themselves,  or  getting  a 
knowing  friend  to  put  his  leg  across.  Many 
is  the  half-crown  put  on,  not  to  make  money, 
but  to  express  the  modest  pride  and  confi- 
dence with  which  these  gentlemen  regard 
their  champions.  I  protest,  such  a  gather- 
ing at  the  post  never  was  seen ;  such  back- 
ing on  each  other;  such  kicking  up  of 
frisky  colts,  and  such  jockey  uniforms. 
Every  one,  however,  had  whip  and  spurs, 
intended  strictly  for  use,  and  not  for  orna- 
ment. Again  Dan  struggles  to  the  front 
with  his  flag,  swearing  hard,  and  at  last 
lets  them  go,  with  his  favourite  war  cry, 
"  Whoroo,  ye  blazers  !  Away  with  yees  !" 
and  away  they  do  go.  A  capital  race.  Two 
down  at  the  first  "lep,"  two  more  at  the 
next,  the  grey  working  up  and  passing  the 
little  pony,  the  dark  filly  working  up  to  the 
grey,  then  a  grand  struggle  home  between 
the  three,  whips,  bits,  spurs,  elbows,  heads, 
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bodies,  all  put  to  their  best  to  -win;  the 
grey  losing  his  chance  by  running  down 
the  unlucky  Larry,  as  described ;  Larry, 
the  grey,  and  the  grey's  rider,  all  going 
over  together,  the  jockey  bitterly  bewail- 
ing the  loss  of  his  chance. 

Altogether,  it  must  be  called  a  most  en- 
joyable day,  and  Bally  skelter  has  reason 
to  be  proud  of  such  honest  sport :  and 
going  away  home,  I  am  tempted  to  join  in 
the  good  wishes  I  heard  most  frequently 
during  the  day,  "  More  power  to  your 
elbow  !"  also  cordially  endorsing  the  ejacu- 
lation of  the  old  people,  "  Good  luck  to  the 
Ould  Ballyskelter  races !" 


IMPERIAL  VICISSITUDES. 


THE  father  of  the  Great  Napoleon,  a 
Corsican  advocate,  who  fought  beside  Paoli, 
and  was  no  doubt  in  his  time  bored  by 
Boswell,  had  eight  children,  five  sons 'and 
three  daughters.  The  sons  were  Jerome, 
afterwards  King  of  Westphalia  ;  Louis, 
King  of  Holland;  Lucien,  Prince  of  CaninO; 
Joseph,  King  of  Spain ;  and  the  great  Bona- 
parte himself.  The  daughters:  Eliza,  Grand 
Duchess  of  Tuscany ;  Pauline,  the  beautiful 
but  not  very  respectable  Princess  Borghese  ; 
and  Caroline,  the  wife  of  Murat. 

Louis,  the  father  of  Napoleon  the  Third, 
seems  to  have  been  an  amiable,  high-prin- 
cipled man,  of  no  ambition,  who  detested 
his  wife,  and  adored  the  works  of  Rousseau. 
He  chivalrously  refused  to  carry  out  his 
brother's  continental  system,  which  de- 
barred his  Dutch  subjects  from  their  pro- 
fitable trade  with  England,  and  finally  ab- 
dicated rather  than  yield  the  point. 

Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  the  third 
son  of  Louis  Bonaparte,  ex-King  of  Hol- 
land, by  Hortense,  the  daughter  of  the 
Empress  Josephine  by  her  first  marriage 
with  General  Beauharnais,  was  born  at  the 
Tuileries,  April  the  20th,  1808.  His  birth 
was  announced  through  the  whole  Empire, 
from  the  Rhenish  provinces  to  the  shores 
of  Holland;  from  the  Invalides  to  the 
Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  by  the  exulting 
roar  of  cannon.  The  rejoicing  was  the 
greater  because  the  emperor  was  not  yet 
divorced,  and  having  no  children,  had 
adopted,  by  a  plebiscite  of  the  year  '12, 
the  children  of  his  brother  Louis.  The 
late  emperor's  name  was  the  first  to  be 
inscribed  on  the  family  register,  and  that 
proved  an  omen.  The  King  of  Rome's  was 
the  next  name,  but  death  soon  erased  it. 

Louis  Napoleon  was  baptised  in  1811  at 


the  palace  of  Fontaincbleau,  by  his  great 
uncle,  Cardinal  Fesch.  The  emperor  was 
his  godfather,  and  Josephine  his  god- 
mother. Many  stories  are  told  of  the 
child's  romantic  generosity  and  warmth 
of  heart.  One  morning,  when  he  was  three 
or  four  years  old,  he  was  awoke  by  a 
muffled  noise  of  something  tumbling  into 
his  room,  and  as  he  looked  towards  the 
chimney  there  appeared  a  little  black  man 
enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  smoke.  It  was  a 
small  Savoyard  chimney  -  sweeper.  The 
child  gave  way  at  first  to  some  natural 
alarm,  then  remembering  that  his  gover- 
ness had  often  told  him  of  the  hardships 
suffered  by  these  poor  little  slaves,  he 
scrambled  out  of  bed,  got  his  purse, 
and  gave  the  whole  of  his  money  to  the 
astonished  and  delighted  urchin.  Some 
years  later,  when  Louis  was  living  with 
his  mother  on  the  shores  of  the  lake  of 
Constance,  he  used  to  play  with  the  chil- 
dren of  the  neighbourhood,  and  especially 
with  the  son  of  a  miller  on  the  Rhine. 
One  day  when  Louis  wandered  beyond  the 
garden,  he  returned  with  only  his  shirt  on, 
and  walking  with  bare  feet  through  the  mud 
and  snow.  It  appeared  that  while  playing 
near  the  gate,  he  had  seen  a  poor  family 
pass  by  so  Avretched  and  destitute,  that  it 
pained  him  to  see  them,  and  having  no 
money,  he  had  given  one  child  his  shoes 
and  another  his  coat.  He  was  passionately 
fond  of  the  brother  he  afterwards  lost 
in  Italy,  and  was  the  idol  of  the  child- 
less empress.  The  emperor  was  also  very 
fond  of  the  gentle,  lively  boy,  and  used 
to  have  him  in  during  lunch  to  question 
him  about  his  studies,  and  to  hear  him 
recite  the  fables  which  he  had  marked  for 
him.  The  birth  of  the  King  of  Rome 
did  not  lessen  the  emperor's  affection,  and 
on  his  return  from  Elba,  the  King  of  Rome 
being  a  prisoner  at  Vienna,  Napoleon's  af- 
fection for  the  promising  nephew  had  room 
to  expand.  The  child  (then  only  seven)  was 
by  the  emperor's  side  at  the  great  festival 
of  the  Champ  de  Mars,  and  he  was  there 
presented  to  the  deputies  -  of  the  people 
and  the  army,  a  ceremony  that  must  have 
lighted  up  the  boy's  ambition.  The  night 
before  his  departure  for  Waterloo,  Napo- 
leon was  engaged  in  conversation  with  one 
of  his  marshals,  when  the  child  entered 
the  cabinet  sobbing,  and  threw  himself  on 
his  knees  before  the  emperor. 

"  What's  the  matter  ?"  said  Bonaparte, 
who  was  absorbed  in  thought,  and  impa- 
tient of  any  interruption. 

"  Ah  !"  said  the  child  through  his  tears, 
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"  you  are  going  to  the  war.     Don't  go — 
oil  don't  go,  mon  oncle." 

"  And  why  not  ?"  replied  the  emperor, 
softening  at  the  child's  tenderness.  "  This 
is  not  the  first  time  that  I  leave  you  to  go 
to  war.  Don't  be  afraid,  moil  enfant,  I 
shall  soon  return." 

"  Oh,  my  dear  uncle,"  said  the  child, 
"  these  wicked  Allies  wish  to  kill  you !  At 
least,  then,  let  me  go  with  you." 

Napoleon  embraced  him  tenderly,  and 
seeing  tears  in  the  eyes  of  the  old  marshal, 
said,  "Embrace  the  child  also  ;  he  will  have 
a  good  heart  and  a  fine  nature.  He  is,  per- 
haps, the  hope  of  my  race." 

A  week  after,  when  the  defeated  em- 
peror came  for  the  last  time  to  Malmaison 
to  embrace  his  nephews,  Louis  clung  to  his 
knees,  crying,  that  he  wanted  to  go  and 
help  drag  his  cannon.  Driven  frora  France, 
the  Queen  Hortense  first  lived  at  Augsburg, 
then  at  Ahrenenberg,  a  pretty  house  on  the 
shore  of  the  lake  of  Constance.  There  she 
devoted  herself  entirely  to  the  education  of 
her  youngest  son,  the  eldest  having  re- 
joined his  father  in  Italy.  Admitted  as  a 
citizen  of  Switzerland,  and  a  soldier  in  a 
free  army,  the  young  exile,  Louis,  studied 
gunnery  at  the  camp  at  Thun,  where  the 
Swiss  engineers  and  artillery  officers  meet 
every  year.  He  took  part  in  every  man- 
oeuvre, and  knapsack  on  back,  and  musket 
in  hand,  shared  the  ammunition  bread  at 
the  soldiers'  bivouacs.  He  became  a  good 
shot  and  an  excellent  horseman,  and  was 
indefatigable  on  the  Alps  after  the  cha- 
mois. It  was  at  this  camp  he  heard  of  the 
Revolution  of  July.  Hoping  that  it  would 
open  his  country  to  him  and  his  family, 
Louis  at  once  applied  for  permission  to  re- 
turn to  France,  but  the  request  was  re- 
fused, nor  was  he  even  allowed  to  serve 
as  a  common  soldier  in  the  French  army. 

The  jealous  Orleans  government,  dread- 
ing the  magic  name  of  Bonaparte,  only  an- 
swered the  meek  petition  by  renewing  the 
decree  of  banishment.  This  stern  response 
soured  the  youth  into  a  conspirator;  he 
turned  his  thoughts  to  the  revolutionary 
party,  and,  in  1831,  he  and  his  brother 
left  Switzerland  for  Tuscany,  and  joined 
the  Carbonari  in  the  futile  revolution  at 
Bologna.  At  the  head  of  some  of  the 
most  daring  of  the  armed  volunteers,  the 
two  Napoleons  were  on  the  point  of  dashing 
at  Civita  Castellaria,  when  the  Provisional 
Government,  afraid  of  such  audacity,  re- 
called them,  and  soon  afterwards  suc- 
cumbed to  the  Austrian  bayonets.  The 
elder  brother  died  in  the  arms  of  his 


brother  at  Forli,  and  Louis,  fighting 
stubbornly,  retreated  to  Ancona,  at  the 
reiterated  orders  of  the  Insurrectionary 
Government.  The  leaders  at  last  fled,  for 
the  most  part  to  Greece,  but  Louis  Napo- 
leon, exhausted  by  sorrow  and  fatigue, 
fell  ill,  and  lay  in  hiding  at  Ancona. 
Hortense  arrived  to  find  her  eldest  son 
dead,  and  the  younger  one  apparently 
dying.  Louis  was  hidden  in  the  chateau  of 
Prince  Eugene,  in  a  room  next  that  of 
the  Austrian  commandant,  General  Neu- 
berg.  When  Louis  somewhat  recovei-ed, 
he  and  his  mother  passed  through  Italy 
with  English  passports ;  and,  as  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  pass  through  Pied- 
mont, they  resolved  to  risk  the  danger  of 
traversing  France.  Arrived  in  Paris,  Hor- 
tense herself  wrote  to  Louis  Philippe, 
announcing  their  arrival  at  the  very  mo- 
ment that  General  Sebastiani  was  telling  a 
cabinet  council  that  the  fugitives  had  just 
disembarked  at  Malta.  The  chivalrous  ad- 
venture of  the  young  princes,  the  death 
of  one,  and  the  daring  flight  of  the  other, 
had  interested  the  French  people :  it  was, 
moreover,  the  5th  of  May,  and  the  idola- 
ters of  the  dead  emperor  had  just  heaped 
the  foot  of  the  Vendome  Column  with  gar- 
lands of  immortelles.  The  young  prince 
was  lodging  close  by,  the  government 
afraid ;  although  a  strong  fever  was  still 
upon  him,  he  was  forced  to  depart  for 
England,  where,  on  his  recovery,  he  studied 
our  trade  and  manufactures  with  great  in- 
dustry and  intelligence.  On  Louis's  return, 
in  August,  1831,  to  the  Castle  of  Ahrenen- 
berg,, he  was  chosen  captain  of  the  artil- 
lery regiment  of  Berne.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  a  deputation  of  Polish  generals 
came  to  beg  him  to  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  insurrection.  While  he  hesitated 
to  yield  to  their  request,  fearing  that  the 
French  government  would  make  his  fatal 
name  an  excuse  for  sacrificing  the  Polish 
cause,  Warsaw  fell,  and  all  was  over.  Am- 
bition thus  for  a  time  quenched,  Louis 
Napoleon's  mind  seems  to  have  turned  to 
literature. 

From  1831  to  1835,  he  thought  and 
wrote  much.  He  now  published  Considera- 
tions Politiques  et  Militaires  sur  la  Suisse, 
and  above  all  his  Manuel  sur  1'Artillerie, 
a  book  of  five  hundred  pages,  illustrated 
by  sixty  lithographs,  and  displaying  pro- 
gressive and  enlightened  views  which  were 
well  received  in  the  military  journals.  The 
National  of  May,  1836,  said  :  "  While  it  has 
taken  our  best  authorities  on  artillery  seven 
years  to  produce  a  volume  of  five  hundred 
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pages,  a  young  captain  in  the  Swiss  service 
has  written,  in  two  years,  a  manual  that  is 
not  in  any  way  inferior  to  our  official  one. 
The  section  on  field  artillery  is  the  most 
complete  and  succinct  treatise  on  the  sub- 
ject extant.  The  author  has  shown  great 
intelligence  of  the*  end  and  means  of  artil- 
lery. The  remarks  on  tactics  are  models  of 
clearness  and  precision,  and  a  comparison 
of  it  with  the  official  work  is  not  to  the 
advantage  of  the  manual." 

In  1836  Prince  Louis  began  to  be  aroused 
by  the  agitation  of  France,  and  the  opposi- 
tion of  Louis  Philippe's  government  to  the 
democratic  spirit  of  the  nation.  Many 
officers  had  expressed  to  him  their  devotion 
to  the  old  name.  Chateaubriand  had  said 
there  was  no  name,  "  qui  aille  mieux  a  la 
gloire  de  France  que  le  votre."  Lafayette 
had  made  him  advances,  Armand  Carrel 
had  said  of  him,  "  His  works  indicate  a 
good  head  and  a  noble  character  ;  the  name 
which  he  bears  is  the  greatest  of  modern 
times ;  it  is  the  only  one  which  can  rouse 
strongly  the  sympathies  of  the  French 
people.  If  this  young  man  learns  to  com- 
prehend the  new  interests  of  France,  if  he 
learns  to  forget  the  rights  of  imperial 
legitimacy,  and  to  remember  only  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people,  he  may  be  called 
on  one  day  to  play  a  great  part."  Already, 
in  1832,  a  large  portion  of  the  army  had 
secretly  declared  for  Napoleon  the  Second, 
the  unfortunate  Duke  of  Reich  stadt.  A 
whole  corps  waited  for  him,  and  determined 
if  he  did  not  come,  to  receive  his  cousin. 
The  death  of  the  duke  roused  the  hopes  of 
Louis,  and  the  result  was  the  attempt  on 
Strasbourg,  already  known  to  our  readers. 
The  unsuccessful  adventurer  was  detained  a 
prisoner  at  Strasbourg  for  a  few  days,  and 
then  sent  to  Paris,  where  his  mother  had 
lately  arrived  to  intercede  for  his  life.  In 
spite  of  his  appeal  for  a  trial  by  jury,  the 
young  conspirator  was  given  six  hundred 
pounds,  almost  instantly  placed  on  board 
the  Andromeda  frigate,  purposely  shipped 
to  Brazil,  and  only  after  a  six  months' 
voyage  landed  in  the  United  States.  Be- 
fore he  left,  the  prince  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  citizen  king,  thanking  him  for  his 
generous  forbearance.  It  was  falsely  pre- 
tended at  the  time,  by  the  French  minis- 
terial journals,  that  the  involuntary  exile 
had  sworn  not  on  any  consideration  to 
return  to  Europe  for  ten  years,  but  the 
procureur-general  afterwards  denied  this, 
publicly,  in  the  Court  of  Peers.  In  the 
United  States  Louis  Napoleon  remained 
for  a  short  time  studying  the  territory  and 


manners  of  the  great  Republic  of  the  world, 
when  hearing  of  the  dangerous  illness  of 
his  amiable  mother,  and  returning  to 
London,  in  spite  of  police  and  spies,  he 
reached  Switzerland  in  time  to  receive  her 
last  breath.  In  1838,  Lieutenant  Laity 
published,  with  the  pi'ince's  sanction,  his 
version  of  the  Strasbourg  attempt,  and 
was  in  consequence  tried  and  sentenced  to 
five  years'  imprisonment,  and  a  fine  of  ten 
thousand  francs.  Alarmed  at  this  printed 
defence,  the  Orleanist  government  now 
foolishly  demanded  that  Louis  should  be 
banished  from  Switzerland,  and  to  enforce 
this  unjust  order  assembled  an  army  in 
the  Jura.  The  Helvetian  Diet  seemed  at 
first  inclined  to  protect  their  guest,  and 
some  of  the  cantons  even  began  to  arm.  But 
Louis  Napoleon  generously,  unwilling  that 
they  should  suffer  for  him,  took  refuge  in 
London.  In  that  safe  haven  he  devoted 
himself  to  political  philosophy,  and,  in  1839, 
published  the  best  and  most  celebrated  of 
his  works,  Les  Idees  Napoleoniennes. 

In  1840,  the  prince  hired  an  English 
steamer  called  the  City  of  Edinburgh,  and 
with  M.  de  Persigny,  his  devoted  aide-de- 
camp, Count  Montholon,  General  Voisin, 
and  fifty  other  adherents,  sailed  for  Bou- 
logne. "The  only  obstacle  we  have  to 
conquer  is  at  Boulogne,"  said  the  prince 
during  the  passage.  "This  town  once-ours, 
our  success  is  certain.  Numerous  auxi- 
liaries, and  powerful  and  devoted  friends, 
await  us  in  the  interior."  But  his  star  had 
not  yet  risen  ;  one  small  wheel  went  wrong 
in  the  machinery  of  the  plot ;  the  steamer 
ran  aground  near  Margate,  and  in  con- 
sequence got  to  Boulogne  by  day  instead  of 
by  night.  The  plan  had  been,  with  one 
hundred  men,  to  seize  the  chateau,  with 
an  arsenal  that  held  fifteen  thousand 
muskets,  and  to  distribute  them  to  the  sol- 
diers of  the  town  and  port ;  but  seeing  the 
band  of  conspirators,  the  authorities  shut 
the  gates  of  the  upper  town,  and  foiled  the 
plot.  The  troops  were  summoned  to 
surrender,  but  a  young  lieutenant  of  the 
Forty-second  was  the  only  man  who  came 
over.  The  National  Guard  began  to  beat 
to  arms,  and  buzz  out  in  force.  The  prince 
then  retreated  to  the  Napoleon  Pillar  on 
the  heights,  and  there  theatrically  planted 
a  flag  with  a  gilt  eagle.  Then,  retreating 
to  the  beach  to  regain  the  steamer,  he  was 
captured  with  all  his  partisans.  At  his 
departure  from  the  chateau  of  Boulogne 
for  Paris,  amid  the  sobs  of  his  friends,  his 
faithful  adherent  Persigny  cried  out : 

"  Go,  prince,  the  shade  of  the  emperor 
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protects  you,  and  will  preserve  you  for  the 
happiness  of  France." 

Tried  before  the  Chamber  of  Peers, 
Louis  Napoleon,  in  spite  of  M.  Berryer's 
able  defence,  was  sentenced  to  perpetual 
imprisoment  at  Ham  ;  Montigny  and 
three  subordinates  to  twenty  years'  deten- 
tion ;  and  the  small  fry  to  various  terms  of 
imprisonment.  The  unfortunate  lieutenant 
was  transported  to  Cayenne.  In  his  speech 
for  his  defence,  and  we  should  not  forget 
the  words  at  this  crisis,  the  prince  said: 

"  The  emperor,  my  uncle,  chose  rather 
to  abdicate  than  to  consent  by  a  treaty  to 
straitened  frontiers,  which  would  expose 
France  to  scorn  and  menaces  from  the 
stranger.  I  have  never  for  a  day  forgotten 
those  lessons." 

At  the  fortress  of  Ham,  in  Picardy,  a 
stronghold  rebuilt  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  by  the  Constable  de  Saint  Pol, 
flanked  with  great  round  towers,  and  with 
high  gloomy  ramparts,  washed  on  two  sides 
by  the  St.  Quentin  Canal,  the  prince  spent 
six  dismal  but  useful  years.  After  the  Re- 
volution of  1830,  the  Polignac  ministry, 
Jesuits  and  time-servers  to  a  man,  had 
been  immured  in  the  same  den  of  half- 
dead  feudalism.  In  this  disagreeable 
study  the  prince  again  turned  author,  and 
wrote  pamphlets  on  Pauperism,  the  Adul- 
teration of  Sugar.  Historical  Fragments, 
the  Mode  of  Recruiting  an  Army,  and  the 
History  of  Firearms.  The  prince's  time  was 
passing  in  these  occupations,  not,  assuredly, 
without  sorrow,  but  certainly  without 
regret ;  when,  at  the  close  of  1845,  King 
Louis,  feeling  his  end  approaching,  begged 
the  French  government  to  allow  his  son  to 
come  to  Italy  and  close  his  eyes.  The 
ministers  sternly  refused  the  son's  passion- 
ate request,  even  though  he  should  give,  as 
he  promised,  his  sacred  word  to  return  to 
his  prison.  Then,  concentrating  all  his 
natural  energy,  the  prince  resolved  to  ven- 
ture everything  to  escape.  On  the  25th 
of  May,  1846,  he  bribed  a  mason  at  work 
in  the  prison  barracks,  and,  disguised  in 
the  man's  blouse  and  sabots,  and  with  a 
plank  on  his  shoulder,  safely  passed  the 
sentinels,  and  once  more  breathed  free  air. 
He  immediately  crossed  into  Belgium,  and 
wrote  to  the  French  ministers,  giving  them 
the  true  reason  of  his  escape,  and  asking 
for  passports  to  Italy.  They  were  con- 
temptuously refused,  and  the  father  died 
two  months  after  the  prisoner's  escape  from 
Ham,  without  having  seen  the  son  who 
loved  him  so  much.  Louis  Bonaparte  then 
again  took  refuge  in  England,  where  he 


became  known  as  a  genial  man  of  society, 
and  a  straight  rider,  and  was  not  altogether 
unrecognised  by  thoughtful  and  observant 
men  as  the  possible  achiever  of  great 
things. 

On  the  revolution  that  drove  Louis  Phi- 
lippe from  his  throne  in  1848,  the  prince 
instantly  returned  to  France,  but  left  again 
on  his  presence  being  thought  dangerous 
to  the  young  and  rather  rickety  republic. 
At  length  a  third  time  elected,  and  in 
September  by  five  electoral  colleges  in  one 
day,  he  returned  and  took  his  seat  as  a 
representative  in  the  National  Assembly. 
In  December,  1848,  Prince  Louis  Bona- 
parte was  elected  President  of  the  Re- 
public. 

In  his  speech  on  this  occasion,  he  said, 
"  I  wish,  like  you,  to  treat  society  on  its 
bases,  to  strengthen  democratic  institu- 
tions, and  to  discover  all  proper  means  to 
soothe  the  miseries  of  this  generous  and 
intelligent  people  which  has  given  me  so 
remarkable  a  proof  of  its  confidence.  .  .  . 
Animated  by  this  spirit,  I  have  summoned 
round  me  honest  men,  capable  and  devoted 
to  their  country.  We  have,  citizens  and 
representatives,  a  great  mission  to  fulfil, 
to  found  a  republic  in  the  interest  of 
all;  a  government  just  and  firm,  which 
may  be  animated  with  a  sincere  love  of 
progress,  without  being  reactionary  or 
utopian." 

And  in  his  manifesto  the  same  patriot 
said,  with  equal  sincerity  no  doubt,  "  I 
am  not  an  ambitious  person  who  dreams 
of  empire  and  war,  or  of  the  application 
of  subversive  theories.  Educated  in  free 
countries,  in  the  school  of  misfortune,  I  will 
remain  always  faithful  to  the  duties  imposed 
on  me  by  your  suffrages  and  the  wishes  of 
the  assembly." 

On  December  the  2nd,  1851,  before 
sunrise,  the  patriot  prince  suddenly  swept 
into  Vincennes,  Fort  Yalerien,  and  Mazas, 
all  the  chief  of  his  opponents,  Changarnier, 
Cavaignac,  and  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  representatives.  An  insurrection  in- 
stantly broke  out.  With  an  army  of  forty- 
eight  thousand  men,  the  prince's  myrmi- 
dons fought  furiously  and  cruelly  with  the 
insurgents.  According  to  a  colonel's  evi- 
dence to  Mr.  Kinglake,  one  regiment  alone 
killed  two  thousand  four  hundred  Reds, 
and  there  were  twenty  regiments  actually 
at  work  on  that  day.  Of  the  army  only 
twenty-five  were  killed,  that  is,  according 
to  the  official  return  in  the  Moniteur. 
No  doubt  four  or  five  thousand  insurgents, 
at  least,  fell  in  that  street  fight.  In  the 
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few  weeks  following  the  2nd  of  December, 
twenty-six  thousand  persons  were  sent  to 
Cayenne,  for  the  most  part  to  die.  St.  Ar- 
nauld,  Magnan,  Morny,  and  Maupas  were 
not  too  merciful  in  the  fury  of  their  new 
zeal.  According  to  his  bitter  historian,  in 
the  hour  of  danger,  Louis  Napoleon  dis- 
graced himself  not  only  by  offensively  turn- 
ing a  greenish  colour,  but  by  surrounding 
himself  with  cavalry,  and  keeping  his  car- 
riage ready,  and  still  more,  by  distributing 
his  last  five  hundred  thousand  francs  among 
the  soldiers,  whom  he  had  promised  to  lead, 
but  did  not.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
appears  to  be  no  valid  reason  for  doubting 
Louis  Napoleon's  personal  courage. 

Treating  chiefly  of  the  prince's  personal 
history,  we  must  dismiss  briefly  the  well- 
known  events  of  his  becoming  president  for 
ten  years,  and  in  1852  emperor  by  a  ple- 
biscite majority  of  five  or  six  million  votes. 

In  1854,  the  Crimean  war  enabled  the 
emperor  to  give  St.  Arnauld  and  other 
adherents  places  of  honour,  and  to  chastise 
Russia  for  her  somewhat  tardy  recognition 
of  his  new  title.  In  1853  he  had  married 
Eugenie  de  Teba,  granddaughter  of  a  Scotch 
consul  at  Malaga,  and  whose  mother  had 
married  a  Spanish  count.  The  opposition 
of  the  northern  powers  had  previously  de- 
barred him  from  a  projected  union  with 
the  Princess  Caroline  Vasa,  of  Sweden. 
The  only  issue  of  this  match,  the  Prince 
Imperial,  was  born  in  1856,  and  is  now 
therefore  a  lad  of  fourteen.  In  1855  the 
emperor  visited  England,  when  the  queen 
invested  him  with  the  Order  of  the  Garter. 
In  1858  his  life  was  attempted  by  that 
daring  fanatic,  Orsini.  In  1859,  aiding 
Victor  Emmanuel,  he  overthrew  (or  rather 
perhaps  his  generals  overthrew)  the  Aus- 
trians  in  the  rapid  Magenta  and  Solferino 
campaigns,  and,  by  the  disgraceful  peace  of 
Villafranca,  to  Cavour'srage  secured  Lom- 
bardy  to  Sardinia,  but  left  Rome  to  the 
priests,  Venetia  to  the  Austrians,  and  as  a 
reward,  coolly  annexed  Savoy  to  Nice.  The 
Emperors  pf  France  and  Austria  met  at  a 
cottage  near  Solferino ;  Napoleon,  men 
say,  was  courteous  and  friendly,  but  firm 
and  unyielding.  Francis  Joseph  was  cast 
down,  and  tears  sprang  into  his  eyes,  but 
he  was  dignified  in  his  bearing,  as  became 
a  Hapsburg,  and  resigned.  From  a  glass 
in  the  room  he  half  unconsciously  took 
flowers  and  picked  them  to  pieces,  leaf  by 
leaf.  A  dialogue  of  a  few  minutes  only, 
then  the  conqueror  and  conquered  shook 
hands  and  parted.  Cavour  raged  when 
he  heard  of  this  treaty,  and  the  Austrian 


officers,  wounded  in  their  pride,  snapped 
their  swords  and  cast  the  sharp  splinters 
under  their  feet.  To  this  sunshine  came 
the  cloud.  In  1862  the  emperor  planned 
the  miserable  Mexican  expedition,  that, 
after  great  loss  of  blood  and  money,  ended 
in  the  miserable  death  of  the  Austrian 
prince,  Maximilian.  One  by  one  the 
daring  and  unprincipled  men  of  the  coup 
d'etat  passed  from  the  emperor's  side.  The 
able  De  Morny,  the  daring,  the  ruthless 
Walewski,  St.  Arnauld,  unprincipled  but 
bi-ave  ;  last  of  all,  the  very  day  of  the  sur- 
render of  himself  and  his  eighty  thousand 
at  Sedan,  that  faithful  old  servant  of  his 
house,  the  Count  de  Flahault. 

The  time  has  not  come,  perhaps,  to  pro- 
nounce finally  on  the  talents,  the  merits,  or 
demerits  of  him  who,  but  yesterday,  seemed 
so  firmly  fixed  on  the  throne  of  Imperial 
France.  Mr.  Kinglake  pronounced  long  ago 
a  stern  and  cruel  verdict  upon  the  now  fallen 
man.  The  historian  of  the  Crimean  war  talks 
of  his  blank  wooden  looks,  his  beat-ing  as 
of  a  weaver  oppressed  by  long  hours  of 
monotonous  indoor  work,  which  makes  the 
body  stoop  and  keeps  the  eyes  downcast. 
He  is,  he  says,  dull,  his  ideas  flow  slug- 
gishly, his  features  are  opaque.  He  spent 
the  hours  of  a  studious  youth  and  the 
prime  of  a  thoughtful  manhood  in  con- 
triving how  to  apply  stratagem  to  the 
science  of  jurisprudence.  "  He  knew  how 
to  put  the  word  'jury'  in  laws  which 
robbed  men  of  their  freedom,  he  could  set 
the  snare  which  he  called  'universal  suf- 
frage,' he  knew  how  to  strangle  a  nation 
in  the  night-time  with  a  thing  he  called  a 
plebiscite,  and  partly  from  habits  acquired 
in  secret  societies,  and  among  the  calm 
self-possessed  men  of  the  English  turf,  he 
has  devised  the  power  of  keeping  long 
silence."  He  was  not  "  void  of  all  idea  of 
truth."  His  boldness  is  that  rather  pro- 
duced by  reflection  than  that  which  is 
the  result  of  temperament.  "  So,"  says  the 
terrible  historian,  "  he  was  most  venture- 
some in  his  schemes  for  action;  yet  when 
at  last  he  stood  face  to  face  with  the  very 
daager  which  he  had  been  long  courting, 
he  was  liable  to  be  scared  by  it  as  though 
it  were  something  new  or  strange."  Surely 
the  calmer  judgment  of  posterity  can  say 
no  worse  of  the  mysterious  man,now  "fallen, 
fallen, fallen  from  his  high  estate,"than  what 
is  here  said,  with  the  bitterness  and  exag- 
gerated emphasis  of  an  almost  personal 
hatred,  or  what  Lammenais  said  of  him  long 
years  ago  :  "  A  man  of  no  convictions,  for 
good  or  evil — all  wrapt  up  in  self." 
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At  least,  if  the  emperor  has  sinned  deeply, 
he  has  at  last  suffered  deeply,  and  he  may 
yet  live  to  suffer  more. 


A  CASE  FOR  INTERVENTION. 


IN  the  present  unhappy  quarrel,  it  has 
been  urged  from  the  German  side,  that  on 
our  part  a  benevolent  neutrality  has  been 
wanting.  The  truth  is-,  our  unfortunate 
allies,  the  French,  have  but  too  much  rea- 
son, to  complain  of  our  coldness,  and  what- 
ever justification  may  be  urged  for  our 
abstention  up  to  the  present  moment,  it  is 
now  high  time  to  abandon  our  selfish  in- 
difference, and  come  forward  with  substan- 
tial assistance.  The  question  will  of  course 
arise,  what  shape  this  must  take ;  and  the 
jealous  temper  of  our  friends,  the  Ger- 
mans, may  start  some  nice  points  as  to 
whether  this  necessary  interference  may 
not  amount  to  substantial  aid,  and  thus 
bring  international  lawyers  and  other  au- 
thorities into  the  field.  But  a  sense  of 
compassion  for  the  unlucky  French — vic- 
timised, browbeaten,  bullied — calls  on  us, 
by  the  voice  of  common  humanity,  to  come 
forward,  and  careless  of  what  the  exult- 
ant Prussians  may  think,  to  do  our  duty 
honestly,  and  assert  the  old  alliance. 

Leading  shopkeepers  of  what  has  been 
called  the  nation  of  shopkeepers,  might 
reasonably  grow  alarmed  as  they  read  such 
doctrine  as  this.  Entangle  the  country  in 
foreign  complications,  drag  England  into  a 
war  !  What  wild  talk  is  all  this  ?  And 
yet  this  infringement  of  neutrality  is  harm- 
less enough.  There  is  no  "  contraband  of 
war"  involved;  no  nice  question  of  supply- 
ing "coal  in  English  bottoms  to  a  belli- 
gerent." The  simple  infringement  of  neu- 
trality here  urged  is  involved  in  the  humane 
protection  of  the  wretched  refugees  who 
seek  our  shores,  landing  at  St.  Katherine's 
Wharf,  London  Bridge,  and  other  places, 
from  the  foul  harpies,  the  nautical  Uhlans 
—uncomplimentary  as  the  comparison  may 
be  to  the  famous  light  horsemen — who 
pillage  the  poor  exiles  who  fly  to  us  for 
refuge  from  their  own  distracted  country. 

Talk  of  requisitions,  of  pillage  in  an 
enemy's  country ;  why  here,  in  policed 
and  corporationed  London,  every  traveller 
can  see  for  himself  the  most  scandalous 
and  outrageous  attacks  by  these  Thames 
freebooters  upon  timorous  foreigners,  and, 
above  all,  on  scared  foreign  ladies,  who  are, 
of  course,  the  favourite  victims. 

Beyond  the  Tower  is  to  be  found  a  strange 


wild  region  of  the  gloomiest  sort,  with  a 
specially  dismal  road  which  winds  down  to 
the  river  between  enormous  brick  walls,  of 
most  desponding  and  prison-like  character. 
These  low-spirited  piles  of  brick  are  the 
backs  of  vast  warehouses,  in  bond  and  out 
of  bond,  and  even  above  some  of  them  can 
be  seen  projecting  tall  masts  and  yards. 
When  the  traveller  bound  for  Belgium  or 
France,  by  long  sea,  is  taken  down  this 
melancholy  route,  let  him  prepare  his  mind 
for  a  mournful  and  fearful  struggle,  in 
which  he  will  find  arrayed  against  him 
a  terrible  band  of  organised  marauders  ; 
decayed  porters — disappointed  mudlarks — 
broken-down  tars — adventurers  of  the  re- 
siduum, and  the  scum  of  the  docks.  As  his 
laden  cab  drives  up,  seen  from  afar  off,  a 
cluster  of  these  harpies  emerges  myste- 
riously from  the  archway  at  the  bottom 
and  greets  him  with  "  The  Hostend  boat, 
sir?"  "TheBoolong  boat,  sir?"  or  some- 
thing that  sounds  like  Mrs.  Gamp's  "  Ank- 
works  •  packidge."  An  honest  cabman, 
sober  and  moderate  at  Pimlico,  becomes 
demoralised  on  the  instant,  in  this  foul 
region.  He  becomes  a  brigand;  will  not 
allow  the  trunks  to  be  stirred  or  taken 
down  till  his  exorbitant  demand  is  satisfied, 
and  is  not  to  be  appeased  by  less  than  three 
times  the  fare.  No  kindly  policeman  is  at 
hand ;  the  force  shuns  the  spot,  possibly 
intimidated. 

The  dirty  marauders  have  it  all  their  own 
way,  and  though  not  honoured  by  his  pre- 
vious acquaintance,  back  the  cabman  in  his 
demand  of  ten  and  sixpence  from  (say)  the 
Great  Western  Hotel.  Though  not  actually 
participating  in  his  unlawful  profits,  they 
still  have  a  generous  sympathy  with  all  pil- 
lagers. Through  the  archway  the  victim  sees 
the  forests  of  masts,  the  foliage  of  crossing 
ropes,  steamers  lying  side  by  side  four  or 
five  deep.  For  every  yard  of  space  inter- 
vening he  must  pay  handsomely.  No  one 
will  even  show  him  the  steamer  of  which 
he  is  in  search  without  payment ;  half  a 
dozen  ruffians  distribute  his  effects  among 
them,  and  must  be  settled  with  indi- 
vidually. 

All  this,  though  bad  enough  in  all  con- 
science, is,  comparatively,  plain  sailing. 
But  let  the  traveller  arrive  from  Bou- 
logne on  some  dark,  miserable  morning, 
at  five  or  six  o'clock,  with  the  rain 
drizzling  down,  and  the  wind  churning 
the  river  up  into  mud,  after  a  miserable 
night  of  tossing,  and  tumbling,  and  roll- 
ing. When  the  Custom  House  officers  come 
on  board,  the  wretched  French  passengers, 
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yellow,  unshaven,  and  sick  at  heart,  are 
summoned  on  deck,  to  give  up  their  keys, 
for  opening  boxes  and  trunks ;  and  though 
the  river  is  tolerably  smooth,  and  the  old 
quays  and  houses  of  Wapping  and  Ro- 
therhithe  slide  by  smoothly  enough  now, 
the  ghost  of  the  terrible  long  night,  the 
memory  of  all  that  quivering  and  plung- 
ing, still  endure.  At  last  this  ordeal  over, 
and  the  masts  and  cordage  beginning  to 
thicken  through  a  dense  London  mist  and 
pea-soup  fog,  the  first  bridge  is  seen  loom- 
ing. The  yellow  Frenchman  with  the 
stubbly  cheeks  is  told  he  will  presently 
be  able  to  see  London.  His  wife,  his  sister, 
his  mother — ma  mere,  of  the  songs — with 
a  whole  mitrailleuse  of  grey  curls  on  each 
side  of  her  head,  are  stretched  on  the  floor 
of  the  cabin,  where  for  many  hours  they 
have  been  calling  to  Heaven  to  save  them 
from  this  agony.  When,  therefore,  the 
boat  stops,  the  unshaved  Gaul  draws  with 
infinite  difficulty,  but  with  equal  joy,  ma 
mere  upon  the  deck ;  the  poor  lady  is  totter- 
ing, and  flattened,  and  beaten  into  papier- 
mache  with  sickness.  When  the  foreign 
party  emerges  into  the  cold,  sharp  morn- 
ing air,  their  feet  slipping  on  the  sloppy 
deck,  they  might  reasonably  think  their 
woes  were  ended.  It  would  seem  as  if  they 
had  only  to  walk  ashore  and  be  free  of  the 
hateful  vessel.  Yet  the  sight  is  anything 
but  encouraging.  The  spot  where  they  are 
to  touch  the  shore  of  the  perfidious  country 
is  far  off,  somewhere  among  those  grim, 
soiled  warehouses;  those  lofts,  which  look  like 
rat-holes,  but  which  have  little  shelves  hung 
out  before  them,  like  scales,  as  if  something 
were  going  to  be  weighed.  Many  steamers, 
with  soaked  and  dripping  decks,  lie  be- 
tween the  new  arrivals  and  the  shore.  The 
water  of  the  "  Tamise,"  of  a  rich  mud  hue, 
exhales  strange  odours,  and  is  still  rough 
and  troubled.  From  it  the  Gallic  eyes  turn 
away  uneasily.  Round  the  vessel  are  a  shoal 
of  low,  dirty  boats,  appropriate  to  the  water 
in  which  they  float :  with  men  standing  up 
and  appealing  and  shouting  in  a  strange 
gibberish.  Already  the  sloppy  deck  re- 
echoes to  the  patter  of  heavy  feet,  and 
other  men,  porters,  Heaven  save  the  mark  ! 
swarm  over  the  deck,  like  the  savages  over 
Captain  Cook's  ships ;  are  eagerly  seized  on 
by  all,  but  disdainfully  decline  to  treat  until 
they  see  and  appraise  the  amount  of  spoil 
and  the  quality  of  the  victims. 

The  hapless  refugee  French  of  these  days 
are  in  special  demand.  There  they  stand, 
the  stout  gentleman,  the  poor  elderly  lady  on 
his  arm,  trembling  with  cold,  ill,  shrunken ; 


by  his  side  the  sallow  girls,  all  the  colour 
washed  out  of  them.  Two  rude  marauders, 
noting  with  satisfaction  the  pile  of  French 
toy  boxes,  that  look  as  if  made  of  cardboard 
and  tin,  with  their  neat  hasps,  and  locks, 
and  nails,  see  here  a  fine  opportunity  for 
pillage,  and  graciously  undertake  the  office. 
The  rain  is  still  drizzling  down ;  at  the  gang- 
way a  steep  slippery  ladder  has  been  fitted, 
sloping  down  to  where  boats  rise  and  fall, 
while  other  mahogany- coloured  men  have 
their  faces  upturned,  and  hold  on  by  boat- 
hooks,  eager  for  their  share  of  the  prey. 
Now  the  boxes  are  in  the  hands  of  these 
cormorants ;  now  the  boatmen  fight  with 
each  other,  forcing  the  noses  of  their  boats 
before  each  other ;  and  as  the  trembling 
French  lady  is  assisted  down  by  her  chil- 
dren, almost,  poor  things,  as  incapable  as 
herself,  she  stands  in  terror  on  the  last 
step,  the  water  washing  up  over  her  feet, 
and  half  a  dozen  mahogany  hands  clutch- 
ing at  her,  and  trying  to  drag  her  each 
into  their  boats,  until  the  poor  lady  thinks 
Pandemonium  itself  must  be  at  hand. 
Meanwhile,  down  are  coming  the  boxes  on 
bent  shoulders,  their  corners  thrust  into 
eyes  and  chests.  At  last  trunks  and  pas- 
sengers are  crowded  into  one  boat,  a  fine 
spoil,  with  the  brigands  in  charge,  exult- 
ing in  their  prey.  The  swaying  and  dash- 
ing together  of  the  boats,  the  screams  of 
the  foreigners,  the  swearing  of  the  Britons, 
all  make  up  an  indescribable  scene.  "Mon 
Dieu !  mon  Dieu !"  shrieks  "ma  mere." 
"  We  shall  be  drowned  !"  No,  madame,  the 
marauders  have  too  much  sense  for  that. 
They  reserve  you  for  another  fate.  Yonder 
is  the  wooden  wharf,  with  a  slippery  flight 
of  steps,  on  which  stand  a  crowd  of  other 
truculent  fellows  waiting  for  their  prey.  A 
few  strokes  of  the  oars  will  land  the  party ; 
but  before  getting  near  the  shore,  mail  of  the 
blackest  kind  will  be  levied.  "  Now,  gents 
and  ladies,  if  you  please — two  shillings, 
three  shillings,  four  shillings  a  piece,"  ac- 
cording to  the  humour  for  extortion  the 
brigands  find  themselves  in.  These  charges 
are  angrily  demurred  to  ;  but  it  is  intimated 
in  the  most  forcible  language  that  no  one 
will  be  allowed  to  leave  the  boat  until 
these  demands  are  satisfied.  There  is  an 
overcrowded  packet,  there  are  many  pas- 
sengers still  on  board,  the  harpies  do  not 
choose  to  waste  time  discussing  the  matter, 
so  frightened  ladies  and  worn-out  men 
are  forthwith  bullied  ferociously  into  com- 
pliance, and  the  money  almost  snatched 
from  their  fingers.  But  now  the  heavily- 
laden  boat  just  touches  the  stair,  and 
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new  harpies  leap  into  it,  making  it  rock 
and  sway,  and  making  the  Frenchman 
turn  pale  and  the  ladies  shriek  with  fright. 
Boxes  are  seized,  not  to  be  carried  up  to 
cabs,  but  to  be  laid  down  on  the  lowest 
step  until  another  extortionate  bargain  is 
struck.  Haifa  crown — two  shillings  apiece 
— not  a  hand  to  be  put  to  them  without 
payment  in  advance ;  rather  shall  they  be 
dashed  down  violently  into  the  mud,  and 
left  there  with  imprecations. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  boatmen,  now 
eager  to  be  back,  are  forcing  their  passen- 
gers out ;  and  between  the  two  contending 
bands  of  harpies  the  scene  becomes  quite 
indescribable.  At  last,  pillaged,  stripped 
of  many  shillings  a  piece,  and  worse,  in- 
sulted, abused,  terrified,  and  nearly  scared 
to  death,  the  luckless  French  party  totters 
to  a  cab,  the  women  almost  in  hysterics. 
There  is  (perhaps)  a  policeman,  to  whom 
an  indignant  Briton  appeals;  but  that  offi- 
cial, while  admitting  the  shocking  abuses, 
owns  frankly  that  he  can  do  nothing.  It 
was  a  system,  as  the  gentleman  might 
know,  that  had  gone  on  for  years.  If  there 
were  an  actual  assault,  indeed,  committed, 
something  might  be  done. 

The  writer  can  personally  testify  to  the 
daily  occurrence  of  such  scenes.  But  at 
the  present  date  of  writing,  when  foreigners 
are  arriving  by  hundreds,  matters  are  even 
worse  than  usual :  the  scenes  of  pillage  and 
ruffianism  defy  description.  Here  is  legi- 
timate opportunity  for  intervention,  with 
which  not  even  the  dreaded  Bismark  could 
quarrel.  Even  an  armed  intervention  would 
be  desirable,  if  nothing  else  could  avail. 
While  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  and  for  the 
credit  of  our  national  good  manners,  such 
as  they  are,  we  should  not  allow  helpless 
foreign  ladies  to  be  treated  in  so  barbarous 
a  fashion. 
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IN  SEVEN  CHAPTERS.      CHAPTER  I. 

"  MY  own  child ;  yes,  nurse,  that's  true ; 
but  no  truer  than  that  it's  his  child.  His 
son !  .And  I  tell  you,  nurse,  there  are 
times  when  it  wouldn't  be  safe  for  me  to 
be  alone  with  it ;  if  a  look  of  him  should 
come  into  its  eyes  I  might  kill  it,  for  hate, 
and  for  fear !" 

She  was  only  answered  by  a  sigh. 

They  were  sitting  in  the  farm-house 
kitchen — the  kitchen  of  Moor-Edge,  or,  as 
it  is  more  commonly  called,  Murridge 
Farm-house.  A  grey,  substantially-built, 


many-gabledhouse,  with  heavy  stone-mould- 
ings above,  nrullioned  and  diamond-paned 
lattices,  and  an  ample  stone  porch.  One 
end  of  the  house  is  covered  by  a  century- old 
pear-tree.  In  front  it  has  a  patch  of  smooth 
fine  turf  traversed  by  flagged  paths,  walled 
in  by  a  low  and  broad-topped  wall.  In  the 
afternoon  the  shadows  of  the  wind-blown 
orchard  trees  stretch  half  across  this  green : 
in  a  corner  to  which  those  shadows  never 
reach,  stand  a  group  of  ash-trees.  When 
the  sun  shines,  the  aspect  of  the  place  is 
cheery,  its  greys  are  warm,  and  its  greens 
full  of  a  suppressed  glow ;  but  in  winter, 
and  in  dead,  dull  weather,  it  looks  austere 
and  gloomy.  A  vast  common  stretches 
northward  behind  the  farm.  From  the 
little-used  front  gate  a  steep  and  rough 
footway,  that  in  winter  time  is  often  no- 
thing but  an  impetuous  watercourse,  preci- 
pitates itself  towards  the  far-below  lying 
plain 

They  were  sitting  close  to  the  lattice, 
and  the  July  moon  was  just  lifting  itself 
slowly  to  shine  on  them  through  the  ash- 
trees.  The  casement  stood  wide  open,  and 
let  in  an  evening  air  that  was  full  of  per- 
fumes :  from  the  sun-burnt  woodbine  that 
was  hanging  round  the  porch,  from  a  group 
of  sun-burnt  lilies  beneath  the  window, 
which  would  now  bleach  again  in  the 
moonlight,  and  from  late-lying  sun-burnt 
hay  on  a  sloping  meadow  out  of  sight. 

The  woman  who  had  spoken  had  a  face 
which,  in  that  mysterious  mingling  of 
twilight  and  of  moonlight,  looked  softly 
girlish.  She  was  dressed  in  lustreless 
black.  The  other,  whom  she  had  called 
"nurse,"  who  had  answered  her  only  with 
a  sigh,  was  middle-aged,  and  comely,  and 
sad-eyed.  She,  too,  wore  black;  she  sat 
in  an  old-fashioned  cushioned  chair,  and 
rocked  in  her  arms  a  scarcely  three-months' 
old  child. 

There  was  a  long  silence,  broken  only  by 
occasional  noises  from  the  farm-yard,  by 
the  rustling  of  leaves,  and  the  tranquil 
breathing  of  the  sleeping  child. 

The  moon  had  climbed  a  good  way  above 
the  ash-trees,  tinting  the  clear  sky  a  rose- 
tinged  lilac,  before  either  of  them  spoke. 
Then  it  was  the  older  woman,  with  tender 
deference,  and,  at  the  same  time,  with 
the  sort  of  caution  one  unconsciously  uses 
towards  the  mentally  sick :  feeling  the  way, 
to  find  how  much  can  be  ventured,  how 
much  can  be  borne. 

"  All  this  day  you've  been  thinking,  and 
it's  not  much  else,  indeed,  that  I've  done  ; 
thinking  about  the  letter.  May  I  tell  you 
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my  mind,  my  dearie,  before  you  tell  me 
yours  ?" 

As  if  aware  that  the  silence  had  been 
broken  without  being  aware  what  had  been 
said,  the  other  answered,  not  what  was  now 
said,  but  something  she  had  let  pass  unan- 
swered long  before. 

"But  for  it,"  with  a  gesture  towards 
the  child,  "  I  never  should  wish  to  leave 
you.  There  would  be  no  reason  why  I 
should  ever  leave  you.  I  would  stay  here 
always,  till  I  die.  If  it  hadn't  lived,  as  I 
hoped  it  mightn't,  or  if  you'd  sent  it  away, 
as  I  thought  you  would,  somewhere  where 
I  need  never  have  seen  it,  nor  heard  of  it 
again,  then,  oh  so  thankfully,  I'd  have 
stayed  here  always.  But  it  did  live,  and 
you  say  you  can't  send  it  away ;  you  say  it 
comforts  you  for  the  loss  of  your  own,  so, 
as  it  must  stay,  I  must  go," 

"  Comforts  me  !  Ay,  indeed  does  it ! 
And  it  would  comfort  you,  as  nothing  else 
in  this  world  ever  can,  if  only  you'd  not 
harden  your  heart  against  it." 

With  no  notice  of  this  interruption,  be- 
yond a  slight  shiver  of  disgust,  the  girl 
went  on  : 

"  So,  as  I  must  go,  as  I  can't  stay  here 
always,  as  I  can't  hide  myself  here,  out  of 
the  world,  till  I  die,  I'll  try  and  lose  my- 
self in  the  world.  I'll  separate  myself 
from  you,  though  you're  the  only  creature 
I  love,  and  that  loves  me ;  I'll  go  to  some 
strange  place  with  this  strange  woman ;  I'll 
try  and  forget  you,  with  all  else  that  belongs 
to  the  past.  I'll  strip  off  my  wedding-ring 
and  my  widow's  mourning,  and  try  to  strip 
off  the  memory  of  what  they  stand  for  :  I'll 
deny,  even  to  myself,  that  I've  worn  either. 
Widow's  mourning !  as  if  I  could  mourn 
for  him  !  No,  but  I  mourn  for  myself,  for 
my  life  that  he  soiled  and  spoiled,  so  that 
for  me  there's  neither  memory  nor  hope  : 
the  very  air  I  breathe  is  poisoned.  It  seems 
to  smell  sweet  to-night,"  she  said,  lifting 
her  face  and  looking  out.  "  To  you  it  does 
smell  sweet,  nurse,  doesn't  it  ?  But  to  me 
there's  still  the  smell  of  blood  in  it,  the 
sickening  smell  of  blood  !" 

The  other  sorrowfully  noticing  the  grow- 
ing excitement  of  voice  and  the  wandering 
wildness  of  eye,  only  sighed  out : 

"  It's  terrible  to  hate  the  dead." 

"  Let  me  forget,  then,  and  I  shall  leave  off 
hating." 

"  It  may  be  God's  will  that  you  should 
remember  and  forgive." 

"  Forgive  !"  she  echoed. 

Another  pause,  and  then  the  girl  spoke 
again : 


"  If  I  put  all  my  heart,  and  soul,  and 
strength  into  one  prayer — to  be  able  to 
forget — I  can't  think  but  God  will  hear 
me.  It  isn't  much  to  ask,  to  forget,  only 
to  forget,  yet  it's  all  I  ask.  Though  I'm 
young  still,  I  don't  ask  joy  or  hope,  but 
only  to  forget." 

"  There's  one  thing  you  can't  forget. 
One  thing  you  can't  strip  off  you,  or  tear 
out  of  you,  or  bury  away  from  you.  There's 
no  stone  heavy  enough  to  keep  it  down. 
It's  the  mother's  heart  that's  in  you,  and 
that,  one  day,  will  stir  and  wake.  If,  one 
day,  you  marry  again,  and  bear  other 
children " 

"  Marry  again  !  Bear  other  children  ! 
Never !  I  will  never  own  that  child,  or 
my  hateful  marriage.  These  unowned 
things  will  stand  always  between  me  and 
love.  Love  !  What  do  I  want  with  love  ? 
What  have  I  to  do  with  love  ?  I  want  only 
peace,  peace  and  to  forget." 

"  You  feel  like  that  now ;  but  as  you 
say,  dearie,  you're  young;  you  may  have 
long  to  live,  it's  dreary  to  live  always 
alone.  If  only  you'd  not  take  a  lie  upon 
you.  Ah,  Miss  Daisy" — the  once  familiar 
name  in  her  earnestness  slipped  out  un- 
awares— "  don't  do  it,  don't  do  it.  There 
was  one,  as  once  loved  you,  I  always  be- 
lieve will  never  rest  till  he  finds  you  !" 

"  You're  mad,  nurse!  you're  mad  !  Do, 
you  think  I'd  feel  myself  fit  for  him,  ever, 
on  this  side  the  grave  ?  As  for  my  being 
young — I  am  not  young.  I  can  never  be 
young  any  more.  When  I  see  myself  in 
the  glass,  I  wonder  that  my  hair  isn't  white, 
that  my  flesh  isn't  shrivelled,  that  my  eyes 
are  not  dim,  that  my  face  doesn't  tell  of 
the  horrible  things  it  has  looked  upon." 

"  But  it's  not  so.  Men  will  see  it's  not 
so.  In  time  you'll  come  to  feel  it's  not  so : 
some  spring  the  blood  will  dance  in  your 
veins,  and  the  world  will  seem  beautiful, 
and  you'll  feel  that,  cost  what  it  may,  you 
must  love  and  be  happy  before  you  die. 
And  what's  to  hinder  ?  If  only  you'll  be 
patient  till  this  madness  of  misery  is  past, 
and  not  take  a  lie  upon  you.  What  but 
pity  could  any  good  man  feel  for " 

"  It's  what  J  feel  about  myself  that 
would  hinder,"  the  girl  broke  in ;  "  but 
it's  no  use  talking.  My  mind  is  made  up. 
I  shall  go  to  her." 

"  I  wish  no  better  than  that  you  should 
go  to  her,  dearie ;  but  as  what  you  are, 
not  with  a  lie  upon  you.  Leave  the  child 
with  me  yet  awhile,  as  is  needful  for  it, 
and  best  for  you ;  but  go  to  her  as  a  widow 
and  a  mother." 
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"  I  will  not.  She  knows  nothing  of  me 
but  my  maiden  name,  the  only  name  I  will 
ever  own.  She  is  alone,  and  she  is  dying ; 
because  she  loved  my  mother  she  sends  for 
me,  begging  me  to  be  with  her  till  she  dies. 
I  shall  go  to  her.  She  promises  to  leave  me 
all  she  has.  I  shall  be  rich  again.  It  shall 
all  be  for  you,  nurse.  I  shall  ask  nothing 
of  you  but  to  keep  that  child  always,  letting 
it  grow  up  as  your  own." 

"  You  call  evil  days  upon  yourself  when 
you  take  a  lie  upon  you.  If  anything  I 
could  say  could  turn  your  heart  from  doing 
it,  God  put  it  in  my  heart  to  say  that 
thing  !" 

"Evil  days!"  she  echoed,  with  a  wild 
little  laugh.  "  What  evil  can  seem  to  me 
evil  any  more  ;  what  bitterness  bitter  ?" 

"  And  it's  all  vain  trying,"  the  older 
woman  went  on.  "  You  can't  forget  your 
child.  The  mother's  heart  is  in  you. 
Sooner  or  later  it  will  waken.  It  will 
trouble  you  when  you  think  you've  found 
peace.  My  dearie,  my  dearie,  better  than 
you  know  yourself  I  know  you." 

"  The  Scripture  says  a  woman  can  for- 
get her  child.  If  any  woman,  surely  I, 
to  whom  the  father  of  that  child  was 
hateful." 

"  It  won't  be  so.  Better  than  you  know 
yourself,  indeed,  I  know  you.  The  tender 
heart  that  was  like  a  mother's  to  the  baby- 
brother  won't  remain  dead  and  cold  to  its 
own  flesh  and  blood." 

"  Oh,  my  brother  !  Oh,  Wattie,  Wattie, 
Wattie  !  All  the  rest  I  could,  perhaps, 
have  forgiven  him,  but  not  your  death." 
She  broke  now  into  passionate  wailing. 

When  she  looked  up  and  spoke  again 
her  face  was  harder,  her  tone  harsher  than 
it  had  been  before,  and  her  eyes  had  a  fierce 
expression  in  them. 

"  You  couldn't  better  quicken  my  hate 
for  him,  and  so  my  loathing  for  his  child, 
than  by  speaking  to  me  of  my  young 
brother,"  she  said.  "When  I  knelt  on  the 
wet  river-side  grass  by  Wattie — my  dead, 
drowned,  murdered  Wattie — didn't  I  curse 
that  child's  father  ?  Didn't  I  vow " 

"  You  were  mad,  you  were  mad  !  God, 
in  His  mercy,  would  take  no  heed  of  you. 
You  were  mad  then;  you  are  mad  now. 
If  only  you'd  wait  and  do  nothing  till  the 
fever-fire  has  burnt  out  of  your  poor  brain  ! 
My  dear,  my  dear,  turn  your  back  upon 
the  devil ;  shut  your  eyes  and  your  ears  to 
the  things  he  shows  you  and  tells  you ; 
put  all  these  horrible  thoughts  from  you ; 
turn  to  good  things  and  to  God." 

"Well,"  she  answered,  with  a  daft  sort 


of  smile,  "  the  devil  is  dead,  certainly — 
didn't  I  see  him  die  ?  But,  nurse,  not  the 
devil  only,  but  God  also  is  cruel,  if  He 
won't  let  me  forget." 

"  If  only  you'd  take  this  little  one  He 
sent  you  into  your  arms,  and  let  it  lie 
against  your  heart,  gentler  thoughts  would 
come.  It  turns  my  blood  to  hear  you  talk, 
and  see  you  look  with  loathing  upon  this 
soft,  sweet,  tender,  helpless  thing,  and  it 
your  own,  too." 

The  child,  awake  now,  was  lying  on  the 
woman's  lap.  It  turned  its  head  upon  her 
knee,  and  fixed  its  eyes  upon  its  mother's 
face.  The  little  dark-eyed  baby-face  looked 
elfish  and  wan  in  the  moonlight. 

"  His  eyes,  his  eyes  !"  the  girl  cried  out, 
as  if  in  some  intolerable  torture.  And  she 
sprang  up,  and  went  away,  out  of  doors. 

"  They're  no  eyes  but  you  own,  your  very 
own.  It's  its  mother's  child  all  over,  the 
darling,  the  darling !"  the  woman  crooned 
over  it. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  girl  came  back. 
Seeing,  by  the  clear  moonlight,  that  the 
woman's  tears  were  falling  thick  and  fast, 
she  went  behind  her,  twined  an  arm  round 
her  neck,  laid  her  cheek  against  the  tear- 
stained  cheek,  and  whispered : 

"  Poor  poor  nursie,  poor  dear  nursie, 
you're  thinking  of  your  own  poor  little 
baby,  nurse." 

"  Thinking  of  my  own  lost  pretty  one 
that  I  loved,  so,  that  John  loved  so,  and 
that's  lying  now  in  the  churchyard.  Think- 
ing of  it,  I'm  sorry  for  myself,  and  I'm. 
sorry  for  John,  and  I  could  cry  my  heart 
out  for  the  pity  of  it ;  but  as  for  this  poor 
outcast  from  its  mother's  love,  tears  aren't 
sad  enough,  nor  bitter  enough,  to  shed 
for  it." 

"  It  will  have  you,  nurse.  You'll  be  a 
better  mother  to  it  than  I  could  ever  be." 

"  And  if  I  die  ?  And  I'm  not  strong  as 
I  used  to  be,  my  dear.  Sometimes  I  think 
I'll  never  be  well  any  more." 

"  If  you  die,"  the  girl  repeated  slowly. 
"  Why  then  it  will  very  likely  die,  too ; 
perhaps  it  may  die  first,  even."  Then  she 
suddenly  asked,  pointing  to  the  child's 
white  dress,  "  Is  there  blood  there,  nurse  ? 
Or  is  it  only  in  my  brain  ?" 

"  Your  head's  getting  bad,  my  dear. 
Can't  you  leave  it  all  now,  and  let  us  settle 
it  to-morrow  ?" 

"  It's  all  settled,  nurse.  I  go  away,  and 
you  keep  the  child.  He's  to  grow  up  loving 
you  as  his  mother,  and  in  time  you'll  forget 
he's  not  your  own  son." 

"  And   then,  when'  I   love   him  as   my 
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own,  you'll  come  to  your  right  mind.  And 
then  you'll  so  yearn  for  your  little  child,  that 
you'll  feel  forced  to  claim  him,  if  from  the 
other  side  the  world  you  had  to  make  your 
way  to  him  on  your  knees  !" 

"Nurse!"  the  girl  spoke,  at  once  im- 
periously and  coaxingly.  "  Leave  off  talk- 
ing of  this.  It  tires  me,  it  does  me  harm. 
And,  nurse,  put  it  away  now,  the  child  ;  lay 
it  in  its  cradle.  I  want  to  be  close  to  you, 
I  want  you  to  pet  me  this  last  night.  Who 
knows  when  we  shall  be  together  again  ?" 

"  Hold  the  child  a  moment  then  while  I 
go  and  put  its  things  ready." 

"I  will  not!"  was  the  first  answer, 
followed  by,  "you  can  put  it  here."  She 
sat  down  in  the  chair  from  which  the  other 
had  risen,  and  let  the  child  be  laid  upon 
her  lap. 

She  did  not  mean  to  look  at  it ;  but,  in 
her  own  despite,  her  eyes  soon  fixed  them- 
selves upon  the  sleeping  face.  She  touched 
one  of  the  tiny  hands,  and  it  closed  upon 
her  finger,  and  that  instinctive,  trustful 
clasp  thrilled  her. 

"  Ah,  but  he,  too,  must  once  have  been 
helpless  and  harmless,"  she  thought. 
"  Even  he  must  once  have  lain  upon  his 
mother's  knees  and  looked  soft  and  sweet, 
and  this  is  his  son  !  As  well  as  another  I 
could  have  loved  a  child.  How  I  loved 
baby  Wattle !" 

Dreaming  back  upon  her  tender  girlish 
days,  when  that  little  brother  had  been  to 
her  as  her  very  own,  and  her  all,  she  lifted 
the  sleeping  child,  her  own  little  son,  to  her 
shoulder,  pressed  her  cheek  against  its 
cheek,  and  so,  gently  swaying  to  and  fro, 
dreamt  on,  till  she  came,  in  her  retrospec- 
tive dreaming,  to  the  very  last  memory  of 
Wattie,  lying  by  the  river  -  bank,  dead, 
drowned. 

Recalled  to  herself,  to  the  present,  she 
hastily  snatched  the  child  from  her  shoulder, 
got  up  from  her  chair,  and  laid  the  fright- 
ened, awakened  creature  on  the  cushions. 

"  His  son.  The  son  of  Wattie's  mur- 
derer !  And  I  was  holding  it  as  if  I  loved 
it.  Nurse  !"  she  called  aloud.  "Come  and 
take  it.  Put  it  out  of  my  sight." 

Nurse,  who  had  been  on  the  watch, 
came  quickly  and  took  the  child  away. 
When  she  returned  :  "  It's  not  to-morrow 
you  go,  for  sure,  dearie  !"  she  said.  "  What 
did  you  mean  about  this  being  the  last 
night?" 

"  Sit  in  the  great  chair  again,  nurse,  I 
want  to  sit  by  you  and  lay  my  head  in 
your  lap.  That  is  it.  Yes,  nurse,  I  go  to- 
morrow. If  you  look  into  my  room  you'll 


see  my  dress  laid  ready.  I  leave  all  this," 
looking  down  at  her  heavy  black  gown, 
"and  everything  else  almost,  behind  me. 
The  dress  I've  put  ready  is  Daisy  Mor- 
rison's ;  it  was  hers  before  she  was  dragged 
into  the  pit.  It  was  never  worn  by  his 
wife." 

"  And  your  ring,  your  wedding-ring.  It 
should  be  taken  care  of  if  you  don't  mean 
to  wear  it.  The  day  may  come  when "• 

"  Good  nurse,  no  prophesying :  a  little 
peace.  As  to  the  ring.  Take  it  off." 

"  Nay,  my  dear,  not  I !" 

"  You  superstitious  woman." 

She  wrenched  it  off  herself,  and  threw  it 
in  the  woman's  lap. 

"  To  think,"  she  said,  "  that  only  a  few 
weeks  before  he  put  that  on  me,  I  almost 
fancied  I  loved  him  !  Almost  fancied  !  It 
was  never  more  than  that,  and  I  had 
wholly  unfancied  that  fancy  before  I  was 
plunged  into  it  all — and  oh,  after  that,  how 
I  loathed  him.  Life  will  be  hell  if  I  can't 
forget,  if  there's  always  to  be  the  taint  of 
those  months  all  about  me." 

Her  head  on  the  woman's  knees,  her 
hand  clasping  her  hand,  Daisy  presently 
said: 

"  Nurse,  you've  never  asked  me  to  tell 
you  all  about  it." 

"  Dearie,  I  know  enough,"  was  sooth- 
ingly answered. 

"  You  don't  know  enough  if  you  don't 
know  all.  Some  one  should  know  all. 
There  is  no  one  but  you,  and  there  is  no 
time  but  to-night." 

"  Indeed,  in  one  way  or  another  I  know 
enough,  my  dear.  Don't  speak  of  it,  don't 
think  of  it,  to-night." 

But  the  woman's  reluctance  to  hear 
strengthened  the  girl's  determination  to 
tell. 

"  You  remember,"  she  began,  "he  used 
sometimes  to  row  up  the  river  to  our  garden 
and  try  to  tempt  Wattie  into  his  boat.  One 
evening — it  was  very  soon  after  that  other 
you  spoke  of  went  away — that  other — other, 
indeed!"  Here  she  seemed  to  fall  into  a 
dream,  but  soon  rousing  herself  went  on. 
"  One  evening  he  was  there,  and  Wattie 
was  in  his  boat  before  I  knew.  '  Come, 
sister  Daisy,  we're  waiting  for  you,'  my 
darling  called  to  me.  I  wouldn't  trust  him 
alone.  I  couldn't  bear  to  make  him  get 
out.  Graham  promised  to  bring  us  back 
in  half  an  hour.  I  got  in.  We  never  came 
back.  He  murdered  Wattie,  and  did  worse 
by  me.  That  devil's  cunning— you  start 
to  hear  me  say  that  bad  word  !  You  goose 
of  a  nurse,  if  you  only  knew  what  sort  of 
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words  and  things  I've  heard  and  seen  since 
then.  That  devil's  cunning  had  planned 
it  all.  If  he  hadn't  had  Wattie  he'd  have 
failed.  I'd  have  jumped  into  the  river 
sooner  than  I'd  have  gone.  Because  there 
was  something  in  his  face  made  me  more 
afraid  of  him  than  of  the  river. 

"  He  said  the  tide  didn't  serve  to  take 
us  back ;  that  we  must  go  on  to  the  first 
village,  and  drive  home  from  there.  It  got 
dusk :  we  were  past  the  safe  part  of  the  river. 
I  sat  clutching  Wattie.  There  was  a  shock. 
I  know  I  kept  hold  of  Wattie  till  he  was 
wrenched  from  me.  His  death  was  murder. 
Nothing  was  accident.  It  was  murder ! 
There  came  the  cold  swirl  of  water,  and  then 
I  knew  nothing  more  till  the  morning  of 
the  next  day.  I  was  in  a  strange  room,  a 
strange  woman  sitting  beside  me.  As  soon 
as  I  could  understand  anything,  I  asked 
for  Wattie. 

"  The  creature  didn't  know  anything : 
she  said  she  would  call  the  gentleman ;  but 
I  wouldn't  let  her.  I  said  I  would  go  to 
him.  My  clothes  had  been  dried,  she 
helped  me  to  put  them  on,  and  helped  me 
to  go  down-stairs.  I  loathed  her  touch, 
even  the  touch  of  her  eyes ;  but  I  couldn't 
have  done  without  help,  I  was  so  deadly 
ill.  Graham  was  at  breakfast.  He  pre- 
tended to  be  shocked  to  see  me  looking 
so  ill.  He  tried  to  be  fond  and  tender. 
I  would  say  nothing,  and  answer  no- 
thing, only  asked,  'Where's  Wattie?' 
He  swore  to  me  that  Wattie  had  been  sent 
safely  home.  Then,  when  I  said  I  wished 

to  go  home  to  him  directly,  he You 

know,  nurse,  I  was  such  an  ignorant  fool, 
and  he  always  so  clever ;  and  just  then 
what  little  sense  I  ever  had  seemed 
benumbed.  I  felt,  I  remember,  as  if  my 
mind  were  in  a  small  prison,  and  knew 
nothing  of  anything  outside,  of  any  before 
or  after.  He  pretended  passionate  remorse, 
and  love,  and  pity.  And  he  confused  me 
Avith  shame  and  perplexity,  by  represent- 
ing what  had  happened  in  the  most  disas- 
trous light. 

"  Now,  I  can't  believe  in  my  own  stu- 
pidity then.  But  he  managed  then  to 
make  me  believe  that  I  had  no  alternative 
but  to  be  his  wife,  or  to  be  pointed  out  by 
the  finger  of  scorn,  to  lead  a  shamed  life. 
He  told  me  that  nobody  would  ever  credit 
that  my  having  been  away  from  home  all 
night  with  him  was  an  innocent  accident. 

"  Nurse,  don't  you  think  it  strange  that 
God  should  let  such  a  weak  creature  be 
left  so  helpless  from  no  fault  of  her  own  ? 
It  was  love  for  Wattie,  care  for  Wattie, 


nothing  else,  Heaven  is  my  witness,  that 
led  me  into  that  villain's  power. 

"  Well,  when  he'd  done  talking,  I  was 
even  so  stupid  a  fool  as  to  feel  something 
like  gratitude  to  him  for  being  willing  to 
marry  a  girl  so  disgraced. 

"  We  were  married  that  very  morning— 
as  he  had  intended  we  should  be.  He 
wanted  to  hurry  me  abroad  immediately. 
When  I  insisted  that  first  I  would  go  to 
Wattie,  or  Wattie  must  come  to  me,  he  left 
me  in  anger,  and  he  locked  me  in.  He 
turned  the  key  very  softly,  but  I  heard  the 
sound.  My  brain  was,  by  this  time,  growing 
clearer.  What  had  passed  seemed  to  me 
an  incredibly  bad  dream.  The  thought 
that  I  was  his  wife,  irrevocably  his  pro- 
perty, half  maddened  me. 

"  I  determined  I  would  escape ;  that, 
whatever  might  come  after,  I  would  go  to 
Wattie.  I  hadn't  much  trouble  in  getting 
out  of  the  window.  I  passed  unnoticed 
through  the  garden,  which  ran  down  to  the 
river's  edge.  I  thought  I  could  make  my 
way  home  by  the  river-side  path. 

"  Pushing  through  some  bushes,  I  sud- 
denly came  upon  a  group  of  people — my 
husband  one  of  them — standing  round 
something  that  lay  on  the  grass.  I  broke 
into  their  midst,  and  there  lay  Wattie,  my 
dead,  drowned,  murdered  Wattie.  I  knelt 
by  him,  I  lifted  my  hands  and  my  eyes  to 
heaven.  Words  of  cursing  came  to  my 
lips.  I  cursed  his  murderer,  my  husband, 
to  whom  I  had  been  married  that  morning." 

She  stopped  and  laughed. 

"  I  don't  know  what  happened  just  after. 
I  remember  I  found  myself  his  close-kept 
prisoner.  Our  hatred  of  each  other  grew 
finely.  He  was  disappointed  in  finding  he 
could  not  get  hold  of  all  my  money  at  once, 
mine  andWattie's,  which  came  to  me.  He 
took  a  sort  of  fiend's  pleasure  in  making 
himself  as  evil  a  monster  as  possible  in  my 
eyes.  To  half  kill  me  with  fear  was  his 
favourite  pastime ;  but  after  awhile  I  got 
too  stupid  to  feel  afraid.  At  times  he  drank 
frightfully — drank  till  he  was  mad.  His 
worst  way  of  torturing  me  was  to  talk  to  me 
of  the  foul  horrors  of  the  life  he  had  led  and 
was  leading ;  if  I  tried  to  stop  my  ears,  he 
would  pull  my  hands  down  and  hold  them. 
Sometimes  he  struck  me — not  often — he 
could  do  so  much  worse.  It's  a  nice  story, 
isn't  it,  nurse  ?" 

The  poor  woman  to  whom  she  told  it 
moaned  faintly. 

"  I'll  make  it  short,  nurse ;  I  won't  tell 
you  half — only  the  end.  That  came  at 
Homburg.  I'm  not  quite  sure  if  he  meant 
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to  do  it.  But  I  think  he  did.  A  woman 
he  cared  something  for  had  used  him  ill ; 
besides  that,  he  was  in  all  manner  of  debt, 
and  difficulty,  and  disgrace.  It  was  in 
my  room,  before  my  eyes,  close  to  me. 
He  was  playing  with  his  pistol.  He  said 
he  was  going  to  shoot  himself,  but  couldn't 
make  up  his  mind  if  he  would  shoot  me 
first  or  not.  I  had  heard  him  talk  so 
before  :  I  tried  not  to  seem  afraid.  I  saw 
him  put  the  pistol  to  his  mouth.  When 
he  did  that  I  turned  my  eyes  away.  There 
was  a  noise.  I  felt  something  on  my  face 
and  hands.  I  looked  then,  and  didn't  know 
what  it  was  I  saw.  What,  nurse,  you  turn 
faint  to  hear  of  it  ? 

"  I  don't  know  much  of  what  happened 
after ;  or  of  how  I  got  here.  I  had  just 
written  to  you,  I  know.  I  suppose  the 
address  upon  the  letter — any  way,  I  got 
here,  and  his  child  was  born.  And  you 
want  me  to  love  it!  To  love  his  child!" 
She  laughed  wildly. 

It  was  now  just  midnight,  and  the  sound 
of  a  horse's  footfall  ("  John  "  coming  home 
from  a  distant  market-town)  was  very 
welcome  to  John's  poor  wife.  The  girl 
rose  quickly  on  hearing  it  to  hurry  to  her 
own  room. 

"  John  will  go  with  you  to-morrow," 
were  "  nurse's  "  last  words. 

"  Will  he  ?  There's  no  need  he  should 
take  the  trouble ;  but  it's  very  kind. 
Thank  him  for  me.  Be  sure  you  thank 
him  for  this  kindness,  and  for  all  his  other 
kindness." 

Then,  as  the  farmer  entered  the  kitchen, 
Daisy  fled  up  the  stairs  to  her  room.  She 
had  never  met  him  face  to  face ;  she  never 
would  meet  any  one.  Having  put  out  the 
candle  and  drawn  up  the  blind,  she  sat  still 
until  the  old-fashioned  clock  outside  her 
door  had  ten  times  chimed  the  quarters. 
As  it  finished  its  tenth  chime  she  got  up, 
and,  moving  about  noiselessly,  put  off  her 
widow's  weeds,  and  put  on  the  dress  laid 
ready  on  the  bed. 

By  the  time  this  was  done  the  dawn  had 
overgrown  the  moonlight,  and  she  looked 
at  herself  in  the  glass.  There  she  stood — 
Daisy  Morrison,  Wattle's  "  Sister  Daisy." 

Stealing  noiselessly  down  the  stair, 
letting  herself  out  of  the  house  cautiously 
— it  was  easy  to  make  no  noise,  the  doors 
at  Moor-Edge  were  neither  locked  nor 
barred,  and  the  old  dog  sleeping  by  the 
kitchen  hearth  knew  her  too  well  to  notice 


her,  except  by  a  sleepy  movement  of  his 
tail — Daisy  passed,  before  sunrise,  into  the 
world  of  summer-dawn.  She  did  not  take 
the  track  leading  to  the  white  road  that 
crossed  the  common  :  she  would  have  been, 
by-and-bye,  liable  to  meet  people  there,  and 
could  be  seen  from  so  great  a  distance. 
She  took  the  footway  that  descended  pre- 
cipitously to  the  plain,  between  the  high 
hedges.  It  was  as  yet  too  early  to  meet 
even  labourers  going  to  their  work.  As 
yet  no  smoke  from  early- lighted  fires  curled 
from  the  cottage  chimneys.  The  world  of 
daAvn  was  stainless  and  speckless. 

The  ambrosial  morning  freshness,  and 
the  feeling  that  she  was  leaving  behind  her 
the  widow's  dress,  the  wedding-ring,  the 
child,  which  were  the  signs  of  what  had 
been  so  loathsome  in  her  life,  had  a  strong 
effect  upon  Daisy.  It  was  with  an  elastic, 
almost  dancing,  step  that  she  went  her 
way;  she  felt  as  if  bathing  in  the  purity  of 
the  dawn  she  were  being  cleansed. 

"  I  shall  be  able,  in  time,  to  forget.  In 
so  beautiful  a  world  I  shall  be  able,  in 
time,  to  be  happy  !  No  need  to  hate  this 
beautiful  world,  for  I  shall  be  able  to  forget 
— and — he  is  no  longer  in  it." 

By-and-bye,  she  paused,  turned,  and 
looked  back  at  Moor-Edge,  just  before 
finally  passing  out  of  sight  of  it. 

"But  if  what  she  says  is  true — about  a 
mother's  heart — then  I  carry  my  trouble 
with  me,  within  me.  A  mother's  heart ! 
How  can  I  have  a  mother's  heart  for  his 
child?" 

The  new  glory  had  faded  when  she  went 
on  again.  Whether  she  looked  up  to  the 
clear  morning  blue,  or  looked  before  her 
through  the  clear  air  down  upon  the  plain, 
her  child's  face,  with  eyes  pleading  and 
reproachful,  floated  before  her  :  but  she 
went  on. 
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BOOK  III. 
CHAPTER  III.    PLOTS. 

WITH  such  an  energetic  worker  as  Mrs. 
Leader,  with  no  one  outside  her  own  do- 
mestic circle  to  oppose  her,  the  cause  she 
had  in  hand  was  likely  to   make  speedy 
progress.     Perhaps  the  hearty  co-operation 
of  Lady  Seaman  did  as  much  for  her.    The 
young  lord  himself  was  attracted  by  Mary 
Leader's  quiet,  cosey  manner,  and  she  rather 
took,  as  the  saying  is,   to  his  boyish  and 
natural  ways.      It  was  some  time  before 
the  scheme,  of  which  she  was  to  be  the 
instrument,  flashed  upon  her;   being,  like 
her  father,  so  quiet  and  simple,  she  had  no 
suspicion  that  she  could  be  thought  worth 
being  made  the  subject  of  any  machination. 
It  appeared  to  her  that  all  this  was  but  one 
incident  in  Mrs.  Leader's  grand  scheme  of 
getting  on  in  society,  and  that  the  labo- 
rious arts  and  enormous  expenditure  had 
borne   exceptional  fruit.      In  this  fashion 
the  days  and  weeks  went  by,  and  the  plot 
was  gradually  matured  under  the  happiest 
auspices.      Mrs.  Leader  was  quite  beside 
herself  with  delight  and  exultation  at  this 
exceptional  success  ;  she  found  the  narrow 
gates  of  fashion  unexpectedly  widened  for 
her,  and,  according  to  the  usual  delusion, 
fancied  that  this  progress  was  all  owing  to 
her   own   exertions.      Lady  Seaman,   who 
called  herself   plain  spoken,    but  was,    in 
reality,   a  coarse  woman,    entered   on  the 
affair  quite  as  a  matter  of  business,  deter- 
mined to  have  her  pound  of  flesh  hand- 
somely weighed  out  to  her  before  the  mat- 
ter should  be  concluded.     Yet  she  wanted 
her  usual  penetration :  for  she  had  such  a 
contempt  for    "  that   little    apology  for   a 
man,"  Mr.  Leader,  that  she  never  dreamed 
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for  a  moment  that  he  could  be  an  obstruc- 
tion in  the  way  of  any  plans.  She  left  him 
out  of  the  question  altogether ;  and  if  she 
did  consider  him,  would  have  looked  on  him 
as  she  had  looked  long  ago  on  her  own  Lord 
Seaman.  However,  as  the  time  was  run- 
ning by,  and  Mrs.  Leader,  in  her  nervous, 
undecided  way,  was  saying,  that  "  really 
Mr.  Leader  was  so  absurd,  making  diffi- 
culties, and  all  that,  with  a  foolish,  ridi- 
culous indulgence  for  his  son,  who  had 
treated  him  so  badly,"  she  determined  to 
take  him  in  hand  herself. 

"  Sit  down  here  beside  me  for  a  few  mo- 
ments," she  said,  at  the  next  party.  "  I 
want  to  talk  to  you.  Now,  I  hear  you  are 
in  the  hands  of  the  lawyers,  going  to  re- 
settle this  estate.  Grand  opportunity.  I 
remember  when  my  poor  Seaman  did  the 
same  thing,  joined  his  father,  we  had  quite 
a  gala  of  it.  Money  was  running  on  all 
sides,  and  we  all  came  in  for  our  share. 
You  ought  to  have  your  estate  in  your  own 
hands,  when  your  son  has  behaved  so  scan- 
dalously— really  as  a  warning  to  others." 

In  the  hands  of  this  skilled  lady,  poor 
Mr.  Leader  was  as  a  heron  in  the  talons  of 
a  hawk — the  attack  was  so  bold  and  over- 
powering, and  kept  up  so  long.  He  could 
only  smile  feebly,  and  utter  those  platitudes 
which  a  weak  man  in  the  hands  of  a  coarse, 
bold  woman  finds  his  sole  protection.  It 
was  then,  also,  that  she  hinted  to  him  the 
plan  that  was  in  hand. 

"  I  can't  tell  what  is  come  over  my  son 
Seaman  of  late.  He  goes  mooning  about. 
I  believe  him  to  be  in  love,  and,  my  dear 
Mr.  Leader,  you  and  I  could  very  well  guess 
the  person." 

Mr.  Leader  smiled  weakly,  but  really 
could  make  no  guess.  He  was  immensely 
astonished  when  the  truth  was  conveyed 
to  him,  and  laughed  with  timorous  incre- 
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dulity.  Lady  Seaman,  however,  hurried  a 
great  deal  of  business  into  that  short  in- 
terview, and  at  parting  said  to  him  : 

"  Now,  my  dear  Mr.  Leader,  show  your- 
self a  sensible  man  in  this  business,  and 
don't  lose  any  more  time  over  it.  Follow 
your  wife's  advice,  and  satisfy  the  justice  of 
society.  I  am  a  plain-spoken  person,  Mr. 
Leader,  and  before  I  see  you  again,  I  know 
111  hear  that  all  this  has  been  done." 

Helpless  Mr.  Leader  could  only  simper 
and  make  faltering  protest.  But  when  he 
got  home,  he  went  to  take  counsel,  not 
with  Mrs.  Leader,  as  he  had  been  directed, 
but  with  his  trusty  counsellor,  his  daughter. 

She  heard  him  gravely.  Then,  with  her 
habitual  simplicity,  said,  "  I  have  seen  this 
coming  a  long  time.  I  can  see  that  he 
likes  me." 

"  Oh,  but  if  you  do  not  like  him,  dear, 
it  would  be  tyranny.  Mrs.  Leader  cannot 
possibly  mean  it — to  make  you  miserable, 
and  sacrifice  your  whole  life.  I  am  sure 
she  can't  mean  it." 

"  Perhaps,  in  time,"  said  the  quiet  young 
lady,  "  I  could  accustom  myself  to  the  idea, 
though  he  is  so  young  and  boyish.  But, 
papa,  as  for  making  Cecil  a  beggar,  oh,  you 
could  never  do  that !  It  would  be  wicked 
and  unchristian.  Oh,  never  !  Though  Lady 
Seaman  seems  so  anxious  for  it,  I  don't 
know  why  exactly,"  added  she,  with  a 
genuine  unsophistication  which  would  have 
made  a  worldling  laugh  heartily. 

Mr.  Leader  knew  why  very  well,  but  for 
some  reason  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
mention  it.  But  he  said  warmly,  and  with 
a  very  troubled  air :  "Of  course,  nothing 
harsh  should  be  done  to  poor  Cecil :  and 
it  would  be  most  unjust,  and  a  sin.  But 
still,"  he  added,  piteously,  "  what  are  we 
to  do  ?  They  are  all  making  such  a  point  of 
it,  worrying  my  life  out  about  it.  You  see, 
my  dear,  what  they  all  say  is  that  I  shall 
be  a  cipher,  and  that  any  one  can  treat 
me  in  any  way  they  please,  if  this  be  not 
punished  in  some  way.  They  say  Cecil 
has  defied  me — me,  his  father." 

"  Papa,"  his  daughter  said,  firmly,  "  on 
no  account  must  you  consent  to  this  in- 
justice. It  would  trouble  you  on  your 
death-bed  ;  the  guilt  would  be  on  your  soul 
hereafter.  If  there  is  any  sacrifice  wanted 
to  make  up  for  this,  I  am  willing  that  it 
should  come  from  me." 

Her  father  answered,  pettishly,  <:  Oh, 
they  won't  care  much  for  that,  without  the 
other.  Lady  Seaman  said  as  much  to  me." 

"  Then  I  can  give  that  up  too,"  she  said, 
fir  .illy. 

Mr.  Leader  had  never  heard  his  daughter 


speak  so  firmly  before,  and  looked  at  her 
with  astonishment.  It  was  on  that  very 
night,  too,  that  they  heard  for  the  first 
time  from  Cecil  Leader.  It  was  a  letter 
addressed  to  Ms  sister,  and  already  exhi- 
biting the  lowest  and  most  desponding 
state  of  mind.  His  health  was  miserable, 
he  had  been  very  ill,  and  he  intended 
selling  out.  He  could  not  go  back  to  the 
regiment  again.  He  wished  he  could  see 
them,  and  he  intended  as  soon  as  he  was 
better  going  up  to  town.  They  need  not 
be  afraid.  He  would  not  bring  "her"  if 
they  did  not  wish  it.  He  was  very  badly 
off  for  money,  too,  and  hoped  they  would 
do  something  now  about  his  debts,  which 
his  father  had  promised  to  pay. 

Mr.  Leader  was  thrown  into  great  agita- 
tion by  this  letter.  "  Coming  here  !  Oh, 
it  can't  be  done.  There  will  be  such  con- 
fusion and  terrible  work.  You  must  write 
to  him,  and  tell  him  on  no  account  to 
come.  Your  mother — I  mean  Mrs.  Leader 
— and  these  people,  they  would  lose  their 
senses.  Besides,  he  has  behaved  very 
ill  and  most  disrespectfully  to  me,  the  head 
of  the  family,"  added  Mr.  Leader,  warming- 
up  through  quite  a  feeling  of  terror  at 
these  complications. 

His  quiet,  demure  daughter,  however, 
was  still  calmly  looking  at  her  letter.  "  I 
know  I  can  rely  on  you,  dear  papa,  on 
your  own  noble  nature,  not  to  be  betrayed 
into  doing  anything  that  will  be  vindictive 
or  imjust.  Poor  Cecil  seems  to  be  well 
punished  for  his  hastiness." 

"  Oh  !  I  know,  of  course ;  and  it  is  hard 
on  him.  And  I  did  the  same  with  your 
poor  darling  mother.  My  father  was  not 
very  well  pleased.  But  Heaven  knows  what 
we  are  to  do !  I  have  no  money  to  keep 
him  with.  Where  is  it  to  come  from,  with 
these  all  about  me,  forcing  me  to  do  this 
and  that  ?  Really  I  don't  know  where  to 
turn." 

It  was  very  hard  on  this  poor  little 
baited  man.  His  daughter  said  nothing. 
As  in  the  case  of  many  other  quiet  persons, 
a  sort  of  new  character  was  developing 
slowly  in  her,  one  of  firmness  and  decision  : 
she  had  the  strongest  principle,  though  ac- 
companied by  what,  in  a  worldly  sense,  is 
called  a  cold  nature ;  although  snch  natures 
often  possess  more  real  warmth  than  the 
popular  and  conventional  temper.  She  said 
nothing  more  then,  but  by-and-bye  would 
have  developed  into  something  strongly 
practical  and  purposeful.  By-and-bye,  Mrs. 
Leader  might  unexpectedly  discover  this 
new  element  of  opposition,  and  be  thunder- 
struck ;  possibly,  at  the  moment  of  victory. 
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But  the  unhappy  gentleman,  who,  by 
courtesy,  was  supposed  to  direct  the  for- 
tunes of  the  great  house  of  Leader,  was  to 
find  his  position  yet  more  and  more  perplex- 
ing every  hour.  On  that  very  night,  Mrs. 
Leader,  returning  home,  flushed  with  atten- 
tion and  fancied  progress,  attacked  him  im- 
patiently, and  with  a  rudeness  and  rough- 
ness to  which  even  he  had  hitherto  been 
unaccustomed.  Such  a  way  as  he  had  be- 
haved to  Lady  Seaman ;  like  his  stupid 
blundering  self.  Who  was  he ;  what  did  he 
mean  by  treating  a  lady  of  that  condition 
in  such  a  fashion  ?  There  was  a  letter  from 
the  family  solicitors,  Amos  and  Co.,  ex- 
cusing themselves,  and  saying  they  really 
could  not  get  Mr.  Leader  to  fix  a  time  for 
business,  and  that  they  would  push  the 
matter  on  and  have  it  finished  off  at  once, 
if  difficulties  were  not  thrown  in  their  way. 
Mr.  Leader  said  he  oould  not  find  some 
papers,  a  deed  of  182 — ,  and  was  promising 
every  day  to  look  for  them. 

"Now,"  continued  the  lady,  flaming  in 
her  strange  face,  and  giving  way  to  passion, 
"  there  must  be  no  more  of  this.  Who  do 
you  take  me  for,  that  you  can  think  of 
humbugging  me  ?"  (She  used  this  very 
shocking  word  )  "  You  !  What  would 
you  be  without  me,  with  every  one  in 
the  place  laughing  at  your  poor,  comical 
little  figure,  trying  to  do  the  man  of  posi- 
tion ?  Now  see  here,  Mr.  Leader,  the 
thing  shall  be  done,  and  I  say  it  shall,  and 
at  once,  without  a  week's  more  delay. 
Will  you  find  those  papers  to-morrow,  or 
shall  I  ?" 

"  Well,  well,  yes ;  but,  my  dear,  you 
needn't  get  into  this  terrible  state." 

"If  everything  is  got  ready  next  week, 
will  you  sign  at  once  ?  Yes  or  no  ?" 

The  poor  hunted  little  squire,  shrinking 
from  this  angry  woman,  could  only  say, 
"  Well,  he  would  see  in  the  morning." 
"  Yes  or  no  ?"  "  Well,  yes.  There." 

Mr.  Leader  was  then  allowed  to  go, 
flushed,  cowed,  but  grumbling.  It  was  grow- 
ing intolerable  and  perfect  tyranny.  When 
he  next  saw  Mrs.  Leader,  that  queen  was 
all  smiles  and  soothing  graciousness,  with 
a  seductive  melancholy  and  interest  on  the 
hyena  face.  Mr.  Leader  sulked  a  little; 
.but  she  was  very  rational  and  sensible, 
apologised  almost  for  her  warmth  ;  but  she 
was  so  harassed  and  worried,  and  her 
miserable  nerves,  too !  She  knew  very 
well  that  she  was  making  herself  perfectly 
odious  and  detestable  to  "  his  family."  But 
she  did  not  care  for  that,  she  would  do  her 
duty  by  him  and  his,  and  raise  them  in 
spite  of  themselves. 


CHAPTER  IV.   A  TELEGEAM. 

ON  the  next  day  all  this  bore  fruit. 
Mary,  after  breakfast,  saw  her  father  going 
out  in  a  nervous,  skulking  way.  Mrs. 
Leader  proclaimed  the  business. 

"You  will  be  sure  not  to  be  late,  dear," 
she  said,  sweetly.  "  Mr.  Amos  will  wait 
for  you  till  twelve.  I  am  going  there  my- 
self at  four." 

His  daughter,  when  she  met  him  again, 
noted  a  change  in  him.  He  was  fretful. 

"  It  is  too  bad ;  nothing  but  Cecil's 
bills  pouring  in  on  one.  I  am  really  not 
bound  to  minister  to  his  extravagance.  I 
have  other  and  more  worthy  claims  upon 
me."  Yet  this  was  only  dissatisfaction.  His 
heart  was  warm,  and  charitable,  and  affec- 
tionate, as  his  daughter  knew  well.  She 
trusted  to  that,  and  could  wait  patiently. 

Another  week  went  by,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Leader  were  actually  invited  to  dine, 
and  go  on  a  visit  of  three  days — all  through 
the  Seaman  interest  or  friendship — with 
Lord  and  Lady  Mantower.  This  was  in- 
deed a  triumph,  a  tremendous  stride  up 
the  ladder  of  fashion.  Why,  Lady  Man- 
tower  had  a  Royal  Duke  and  Duchess, 
Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Todleben,  and  other 
great  persons,  down  at  Gooseberry  Hill, 
once  a  week  at  least.  Lady  Seaman,  who 
called  Lady  Mantower  "my  dear,"  managed 
all  this. 

"Some  'queries,'  dear,  I  want  to  get 
ferreted  out  one  of  these  days — and  you 
will  really  oblige  me.  Just  ask  them  with 
some  of  your  dukes  and  marquises,  and 
they  will  get  wild  with  delight." 

Lady  Mantower  was  not  ill-natured,  and 
did  so.  She  had  heard  also  of  their  great 
wealth  and  usefulness,  and  felt  a  natural 
eagerness  to  share  in  some  of  the  spoil. 
Accordingly,  Lord  and  Lady  Mantower  re- 
quested the  honour  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leader's 
company  at  dinner,  to  meet  his  Royal  High- 
ness Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Todleben  out 
at  Gooseberry  Hill ;  an  invitation  joyfully 
accepted.  Forthwith  all  hands,  as  a  tar 
would  say,  were  piped  to  prepare.  Madame 
Duval  received  a  reckless  order  for  the 
richest  and  most  imposing  dress  she  could 
turn  out,  or  import  from  Paris,  suggested  by 
the  distinguished  man-milliner  who  rules, 
or  ruled,  there.  It  was  then  that  Messrs. 
Alcock's  gentleman — those  eminent  jewel- 
lers— waited  on  her  with  that  parure  of 
diamonds  which  the  Duchess  of  M.  was 
after  ;  a  lady  who  had  already  snubbed  the 
persevering  Mrs.  Leader  in  the  unconscious 
way  one  would  tread  on  a  spider ;  and  it 
really  showed  a  nicety  and  delicacy  on  the 
part  of  Messrs.  Alcock  to  come  and  give 
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her  the  preference.  Messrs.  Alcock's  gentle- 
man was  a  very  artful  and  adroit  agent, 
who  had  an  almost  machiavelian  faculty 
of  appealing  to  the  weakness  and  follies  of 
his  female  clients.  This  seducing  person 
had  by  the  merest  accident  thought  of  Mrs. 
Leader,  and  arriving  in  a  cab,  told  her, 
with  a  certain  mystery,  his  little  story, 
and  that  he  thought  it  was  only  due  to 
what  they  owed  to  her  kindness  and  patron- 
age to  let  her  know  of  the  plot  that  was 
against  her.  There  was  deliberation — a 
faint  refusal,  for  the  price  was  terrible — a 
gentle  soothing  pressure,  to  just  "  try  them 
on" — the  emissary  lost  in  respectful  ad- 
miration, overwhelmed  with  the  gorgeous 
spectacle,  while  the  lady  walked  up  and 
down.  Mr.  Leader  entered,  and  was  re- 
spectfully invited  to  admire  ;  he  looked  on 
ruefully,  and  made  a  testy  though  mut- 
tered protest.  But  the  skilful  agent  pre- 
vailed, and  the  jewels  were  bought. 

The  evening  came,  and  Mrs.  Leader 
appeared,  "like  a  fire  queen,"  as  her 
enemy  the  Doctor  would  have  said.  For 
she  blazed  and  flamed,  in  her  head,  which 
was  crowned  with  a  gaudy  French  wreath 
fresh  from  Paris  ;  in  her  face,  fresh  from  the 
hands  of  her  maid,  who  had  tried  all  the 
recognised  lotions  and  emollients ;  in  her 
dress  of  white  satin,  that  shone  like  a  mirror, 
and  was  laden  with  crimson  velvet  trim- 
mings. The  labour  of  a  day  was  there,  and 
the  result  was  general  hideousness,  with  a 
certain  comic  effect,  from  her  conscious  air 
of  beauty.  She  and  her  consort  went  forth 
together,  he  mournfully  enough.  Miss 
Leader  was  left  at  home  to  her  books — to  a 
rational  evening. 

It  was  a  long  drive  out  to  Gooseberry 
Hill.  When  they  arrived  they  found  a 
large  company  assembled,  who  looked  won- 
deringly  at  the  gaudily-dressed  woman 
who  entered  so  timorously.  The  buzz  of 
animated  conversation  was  quite  suspended. 
The  hostess  and  host  came  forward  to  greet 
her  with  a  polite  cordiality,  yet  a  little  con- 
founded at  their  guest.  Milkington  Waters, 
the  elegant  man  of  letters,  paused  in  his  new 
capital  story  about  Lady  E.,  and  actually, 
by  a  sort  of  inspiration,  found  material  for 
a  new  one.  Even  the  Prince  of  Saxe-Tod- 
leben,  on  the  rug,  was  amused,  though  mys- 
tified. There  were  a  minister  of  state  and 
a  secretary  there,  confidential,  pleasant  with 
the  ladies,  unbending  from  officialism,  as 
they  always  did. 

Thirty  sat  down  to  dinner,  an  almost 
regal  banquet.  Nearly  the  same  number 
of  servants  attended.  There  was  cheerful- 


ness, and  even  noise,  such  as  often  attends 
the  presence  of  some  dignitary,  who,  in 
the  House,  is  known  to  be  facetious  or 
satirical,  and  the  minister's  humour  was 
thought  delightful  by  the  ladies.  A  queer 
little  old  man  took  in  Mrs.  Leader,  whom 
the  latter  discovered  to  be  a  doctor :  cer- 
tainly a  very  remarkable  doctor,  whom 
every  one  courted,  and  with  whom  every- 
body laughed,  for  anything  but  his  pro- 
fessional gifts.  With  the  ladies  she  made 
no  way ;  and  she  went  up  with  them  after 
the  dinner  positively  trembling. 

The  gentlemen  were  below  with  their 
wine,  Mr.  Milkington  Waters  explaining 
some  amusing  little  anecdote,  of  which  he 
always  had  a  special  stock  on  hand.  Mr. 
Leader  had  not  made  a  single  remark,  or 
spoken  a  single  word,  save  "Thank  you," 
or  "Brown  sherry,"  to  the  servants.  The 
others  looked  at  him  with  a  sort  of  amused 
surprise ;  but  it  had  been  carefully  whis- 
pered that,  though  silent,  this  was  a  country 
gentleman  of  great  importance  and  wealth, 
and  who  signified  a  great  deal  more  than 
he  looked.  This  judicious  reminder  secured 
him  a  certain  respect.  Round  went  the 
exquisite  claret  of  the  house  :  that  wonder- 
ful '54,  which,  we  may  suppose,  will  be 
drunk  for  a  century  to  come,  will  be  "  gat 
at  Alderman  Hogg's  sale,"  and  held  up  to 
the  light  in  glasses  with  much  lip-smacking 
— that  old  bit  of  comedy  which  is  played 
again  and  again  at  a  thousand  dinner- 
parties. 

The  choice  fruits  and  other  dainties 
covered  the  table  in  an  elegant  disorder : 
indeed,  a  dinner  table  of  taste,  seen  in  its 
disorder,  after  the  ladies  have  just  quitted 
it,  presents  an  ideal  of  luxury  and  elegant 
ease,  which  is  more  expressive  than  many 
more  ostentatious  types. 

It  was  then  that  a  menial  alarmed 
Mr.  Leader  by  coming  behind  him  and 
whispering  that  "  one  of  his  own  servants" 
had  a  message  of  importance  for  him. 

BUSINESS  ON  THE  BOURSE. 


WHO  does  not  know  that  not  unhand- 
some square  building  of  Grecian  exterior  in 
the  Rue  Vivienne,  in  Paris,  with  its  outer 
range  of  Corinthian  columns,  and  the  flag 
depending  from  its  front  ?  It  may  be  a 
hospital,  or  a  prison,  or  a  granary,  a  depot 
for  Prussian  spies,  or  a  black  hole  for  dis- 
obedient Moblots  by  this  time,  but  to  us  it 
can  never  be  anything  but  the  Bourse. 

Long  before  you  came  to  it  either  from 
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the  side  of  the  Palais  Royal,  or  from  the 
Boulevards,  you  might  hear  the  noise  of 
the  shouting  of  the  hosts  who  were  doing 
battle  within  its  walls  and  under  the 
peristyle.  Doing  battle  !  Yes,  and  battle 
of  a  terrific  kind,  for  we  do  not  believe  if 
all  the  beasts  of  the  Zoological  Gardens,  of 
the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  of  Mr.  Wombwell's 
menagerie,  and  all  the  menageries  of  Europe 
were  turned  into  one  arena  to  fight  it  out 
altogether,  they  would  make  a  more  dis- 
cordant noise,  or  combat  with  more  merci- 
less violence,  than  the  hosts  who  day  by  day 
met  within  that  building  of  classic  ex- 
terior, infuriated  by  the  "  accursed  hunger 
for  gold,"  the  auri  sacra  fames  of  our 
ancient  school  friend.  The  battle  was  none 
the  less  deadly  because  no  wreck  of  com- 
bat lay  visibly  before  the  eyes,  because  the 
pavement  after  the  fight  was  not  blood- 
stained, and  heaped  with  piles  of  dead  and 
wounded.  The  little  strips  of  paper  by 
which  the  fight  was  carried  on  were  as 
deadly  weapons  in  their  way  as  the  Chasse- 
pot  and  Henry-Martini  rifles,  and  one  of 
these  might  be  sufficient  to  bring  the  roof- 
trees  of  whole  families  to  the  ground,  to 
plunge  them  in  perdition,  and  condemn 
them  to  that  inexorable  ruin  and  slow 
decay  which  is  more  painful  than  death 
itself. 

Let  us  recal  the  way  they  did  business 
on  the  Bourse. 

Outside  of  the  building,  under  the  pe- 
ristyle, the  fight  is  lively  enough,  though 
not  so  intense  as  the  struggle  within. 
'These  outer  skirmishers  are  the  coulissiers, 
the  courtiers  marrons,  the  unlicensed 
agents  of  speculation,  the  free  lances  of  the 
boursicotier  tribe,  who  in  guerilla  fashion 
form  themselves  around  various  centres  of 
-combat,  and  jostle  and  hustle  together, 
crying  and  shouting  aloud  in  their  offers 
to  buy  and  sell  all  sorts  of  securities,  and 
pricking  down  on  their  little  tablets  the 
rises  and  falls  of  values,  just  as  the  gam- 
blers of  Homburg  and  Baden  prick  off  the 
.sequences  and  the  intermittences  at  trente 
«t  quarante.  Let  us  pass  through  the  crowd 
.and  between  the  two  gardes  de  Paris,  who 
keep  watch  over  the  door,  and  go  within. 
Plutus  !  what  a  din  !  The  vast  hall,  with  its 
galleries  on  either  side,  is  filled  with  in- 
cessant volleys  of  shoutings,  like  continuous 
volleys  of  musketry  of  the  newest  inven- 
tion. The  densest  mass  of  the  crowd  is 
collected  around  a  raised  scaffolding  sur- 
rounded by  a  railing,  and  called  the  parquet 
or  the  corbeil,  where  those  terrible  func- 


tionaries the  agents  de  change,  the  French 
stockbrokers,  lead  the  fray,  with  fierce  gesti- 
culations and  beatings  of  the  air.    Briareus, 
with  his  hundred  arms,  and  a  little  memo- 
rand  am  book,  or  a  little  batch  of  papers 
in  each  hand,  seems  to  be  savagely  striking 
at  invisible  foes,  or  seeking  for  something 
that  he  may  devour.      What  it  all  means, 
what  is  doing,  or  how  any  one  can  possibly 
make  himself  heard  in  such  a  fury  of  voices, 
is  a  mystery  to  the  uninitiated.   Old  soldiers 
who  stand  by  the  outer  rail  of  the  parquet, 
some  decorated,  but  in  civil  uniforms,  are 
busily  engaged  in  passing  backwards  and 
forwards  little  strips  of  paper  to  Briareus 
and  his  hundred  arms  at  the  inner   rail, 
and  as  the  papers  pass  backwards  and  for- 
wards, Briareus    shouts   and  screams  out 
his  war-cry,  and  dashes  his  hundred  arms 
about  wildly  as  though  goaded  into  a  new 
fit  of  frenzy.     What,  in  fact,  is  going  on 
is,  playing  for  a  fall,  or  playing  for  a  rise, 
in   the   three   per    cents,    four   per   cents, 
shares  of  the  Banque  de  France,    obliga- 
tions of  the  Ville  de  Paris,  Italian,  Spanish, 
and  Lombard  rentes,  shares  of  the  Canal 
de  Suez ;  and  after  each  successive  engage- 
ment the  official  staff  of  the  employes  of 
the  Bourse  shout  forth  from  the  parquet 
the  result  of  the  combat,  in  voices  strong 
enough    to    rise  above  the    whirlwind  of 
shouting,  which  dashes  from  wall  to  wall, 
and   surges    up    against    the   roof   which 
covers   in   this   theatre   of  daily   warfare. 
Greed !    greed !    greed !     as    merciless    as 
the  appetite  of  the  wolf,  glares  from  the 
hot  and  excited  mien,  and  twitches  con- 
vulsively  the  nervous    claws   of  many   a 
human  beast  of  prey  who  is  there  watch- 
ing, with  adroit  manoeuvres,  cunning  arti- 
fices, with  the  aid  of  lying  rumours  and 
other  perfidious  stratagems,  to  make  prey 
of  the  produce  of  the  worker.     These  are 
the  true  wasps  and  hornets  of  humanity, 
who  swarm  here  in  a  daily  conflict  for  the 
patient  accumulations  of  the  hive.     Here  it 
is,  indeed,  that  is  prepared  that  daily  list 
of  values,  destined  to  be  perused  with  pal- 
pitating interest  by  the  readers  of  the  even- 
ing and  morning  papers,  which  is  the  bul- 
letin of  the   daily  campaign   of  gain  and 
speculation,    and   the  d#ily  gauge   of  the 
wildest,  most  merciless,  and  most  permanent 
passions  of  man.     Often  have  we  listened  to 
the  cry,  "  Le  Cours  de  la  Bourse,  messieurs, 
le  Cours  de  la  Bourse,"  the  victor  shout  of 
cupidity,  the  triumphant  proclamation  of 
the  outcome  of  the  monetary  strife  of  the 
time,  and  then  thought  of  the  ruined  house- 
hold, of  the  dispersal  of  family  goods,  the 
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cherished  trinkets,  and  the  familiar  piece 
of  furniture  ticketed  before  the  public  in 
the-  auction-room,  and  consigned  to  alien 
hands  by  the  ruthless  agents  of  the  salle 
des  ventes ;  we  have  pictured  in  the  future 
the  tears  and  slow  decline  of  wives,  the 
helpless  wonderment  and  hopeless  future 
of  children  reared  in  comfort,  and  the 
suicidal  ends  of  husbands  and  fathers. 
Suicide,  indeed,  is  only  too  common  a 
termination  to  life  with  the  frequenters  of 
the  Bourse ;  disease  of  the  heart,  too,  this 
is  not  uncommon  with  them,  brought  on  by 
the  intensity  of  the  daily  exertions  of  the 
speculator  who  stakes,  not  unfreqnently, 
his  whole  means  of  existence  upon  a  word 
of  idle  gossip,  a  trivial  incident,  or  a  chance 
rumour. 

During  the  time  of  the  passing  illness  of 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  at  St.  Cloud, 
at  the  end  of  last  summer,  the  report  of  a 
cigarette  smoked  the  less  by  his  majesty, 
or  of  a  bad  appetite  at  breakfast,  caused 
thousands  to  change  hands,  and  brought 
ruin  to  multitudes ;  and  when  the  future 
looks  dark  with  war,  the  leaps  of  the 
prices  of  the  market  follow  each  other 
with  lightning  rapidity.  A  single  phrase 
of  Ollivier,  overheard  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  before  the  outbreak  of  the  French 
and  Prussian  war,  and  brought  down  by  a 
cab  in  full  gallop  to  the  Bourse,  sent  the 
funds  up  to  a  towering  height,  only,  how- 
ever, to  fall,  like  a  partridge  when  shot  in 
the  head,  with  double  rapidity.  But  the 
most  pleasing  instance  of  effect  produced 
on  the  Bourse  by  light  causes  was  one  of 
which  we  were  informed  by  an  eye-witness. 
A  hausse  of  the  Bourse  was  veritably 
brought  about  by  the  entry  of  a  stray 
swallow  into  the  building.  The  boursi- 
cotier  spirits  were  actually  touched  by  the 
strangeness  of  this  apparition,  and  the 
Bourse  rose. 

The  rage  for  speculation  seizes  by  turns 
on  all  classes  of  society.  Even  your  con- 
cierge turns  boursicotier  at  times,  and 
respectable  fathers  of  families,  patterns  of 
order,  probity,  and  domestic  habits,  mem- 
bers of  learned  professions,  quiet  dwellers 
in  provincial  towns,  are  bitten  at  times  by 
the  mad  fury  of  speculation,  and  become 
changed  from  thenceforward.  The  conver- 
sion of  the  quiet  provincial  citizen  into  the 
wild  gambler  on  the  Parisian  Bourse  is  a 
very  rapid  process.  There  are  few  resi- 
dents in  the  provinces  who  have  not  some 
cousin  or  friend  in  Paris  who  deals  in 
money  in  some  way  or  other. 

Suppose  M.  Tartempin,  local  juge  de  paix, 


has  saved  a  little  money  out  of  his  small 
income ;  Tartempin  applies  to  his  cousin  in 
the  capital  for  advice  as  to  investment ;  high 
interest  has  charms  for  Tartempin,  as  for 
many,  and  the  Parisian  cousin  advises  him 
to  buy  twenty  shares  of  the  Parisian  Gas 
Company,  which  seems  to  be  in  a  good  way. 
Tartempin   then   buys   twenty    shares,    or 
"  actions,"  of  the  Companie  Parisienne  de 
Gas,  and  the  actions  continue  to  rise  in  the 
market  from  eight  hundred  francs  to  two 
thousand.  Tartempin,  who  has  watched  the 
rise  of  the  gas  shares  daily  in  triumph  as  he 
gloated  over  the  share-list  in  his  daily  jour- 
nal in  his  little  town,  is  overjoyed ;  but  there 
must  be  an  end  at  last  to  the  rising  of  gas 
shares,  Tartempin  thinks,  and  he  will  sell 
out.    Since  he  has  thus  made  a  little  money, 
Tartempin    will    not    refuse   himself    the 
pleasure  of  a  trip  to  Paris  to   see  to  the 
operation.     Arriving   in  Paris,  Tartempin 
goes  with  the  money-dealing  cousin  to  the 
Bourse,  just  to  see  how  his  shares  are  sold, 
and  what  the  Bourse  is  really  like.     Tar- 
tempin's   shares    are  sold,  and  Tartempin 
carefully    puts   the    money    away   in    his 
pocket-book  in  his  breast-pocket,  and  in- 
quires about  the  strange  scene  before  him. 
"Everything  en  hausse  just  now,"  says  the- 
cousin,  "  but  there  will  be  a  baisse  before 
the  day  is  over."     Tartempin's  cousin,  by 
the  simple  process  of  buying  and   selling 
Espagnols,  wins  before  Tartempin's  eyes,  in 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  more  than  twice  the 
amount  of  his  paltry  salary  as  juge  de  paix 
for  a  year.      Tartempin  is  caught,  Tartem- 
pin will  play  his  gas  winnings  on  Italians. 
The  hausse  still  continues  long  enough  for 
Tartempin  to  come  off  a  very  considerable 
winner  before  the  baisse  sets  in.    It  is  at  the 
Bourse  as  at  Baden  and  Homberg.  The  best 
thing  which  can  happen  to  a  commencing 
player  is  to  lose ;  if  he  lose,  the  probability 
is  he  will  cease  to  play;  if  he  win,  the 
desire  of  play  will  in  all  human  likelihood 
get  hold  of  him.     Since  he  has  won  once, 
why  should  he  not  do  so  again  ?     Tartem- 
pin thinks  at  once  that  he  has  the  stuff  in 
him  to  make  a  magnate  of  the  Bourse ;  he 
dreams    that    night   of    playing   immense 
coups ;    actions   of  Italian,    Spanish,    and 
Lombard  rentes  dance  before  his  eyes,  and 
fall  down  in  piles  before  his  feet.     Adieu 
now  to  Tartempin's  peaceful  days  and  quiet 
nights   of  slumber.      The  poor  man   has 
visions  now  of  being  able  in  time  to  hold 
the  market  against  Rothschild,  for  he  is 
successful  for  awhile,  and  his  head  is  turned 
with  his  success  in  such  a  way  that  the 
steady  provincial  dignitary  rushes  into  all 
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the  wild  pleasures  of  Paris,  and  catches 
the  loose  morality  of  the  boursicotier  world, 
and  he  neglects  shamefully  the  lady  who 
has  been  the  wife  of  his  bosom  for  twenty 
years ;  he  feels  a  sort  of  rejuvenescence. 
Why  should  he  not  take  advantage  of  this 
strange  return  of  the  glow  of  youth  in  his 
blood  ?  Fifty  years  will  soon  be  on  him  ;  till 
that  time,  vogue  la  galere,  let  us  snatch  at 
pleasure  as  she  flies,  and  play  for  our 
millions.  Tartempin's  career  of  success, 
however,  does  not  last  long  without  a 
break  in  it,  and  the  juge  de  paix,  to  stop 
the  gap  of  severe  losses,  is  fain  to  lend  his 
hitherto  respectable  name  to  bubble  com- 
panies, got  up  with  mock  capital,  to  take 
in  the  unwary ;  and  so  goes  on  from  extrava- 
gant play  to  play  still  more  extravagant  at 
the  Bourse,  till  he  risks  all  he  has  for  a 
baisse  at  a  certain  crisis  of  the  war  against 
Austria  in  Italy,  when  the  peace  of  Villa- 
franca  comes  and  ruins  him  and  his  family ; 
and,  after  a  period  of  deep  dejection  and 
remorse,  Tartempin  dies  of  disease  of  the 
heart,  while  some  of  the  companions  of 
his  folly  come  to  an  end  by  suicide. 

Tartempin  may,  perhaps,  have  only 
ruined  himself  and  those  who  belong  to 
him ;  but  generally  the  fall  of  a  Triton  of 
the  Bourse  comes  down  with  annihilating 
force  upon  the  shoals  of  minnows  who 
sport  in  his  shadow.  A  true  boursicotier 
stays  at  nothing  to  take  in  the  unwary ; 
he  respects  no  feelings,  divine  or  human, 
and  will  fabricate,  without  a  twinge  of  re- 
morse, a  false  rumour  which  shall  throw  a 
capital  or  a  nation  into  all  the  convulsions 
of  patriotic  anguish.  The  last  boursicotier 
invention  in  this  way  was  the  false  despatch 
posted  at  the  Bourse  of  a  victory  by  the 
French  over  the  Prussians  —  twenty-five 
thousand  Prussians,  no  less,  according  to 
the  report,  were  taken  prisoners,  and  the 
Crown  Prince  to  boot.  The  news  spread 
over  all  Paris  in  half  an  hour,  and  from 
thence  to  the  departments.  In  the  even- 
ing of  that  very  same  day,  news  of  an  op- 
posite character  was  received,  the  severe  but 
glorious  defeat  of  MacMahon  at  "Woerth, 
and  the  intense  anguish  of  the  disappoint- 
ment of  the  Parisians  will  not  be  for- 
gotten by  those  who  witnessed  it.  The 
Parisian  populace,  in  revenge  for  being 
so  played  upon,  broke  into  the  Bourse ; 
smashed  the  corbeil  and  all  they  could  lay 
their  hands  on ;  they  would  have  burnt  the 
building  had  it  not  been  of  stone ;  and  they 
demanded  loudly  that  the  Bourse  should 
be  shut  up  altogether  during  the  war. 
Such  a  demand  leads  one  to  think  of  whe- 


ther it  would  be  possible  to  shut  up  the 
Bourse  entirely — to  suppress  it  altogether. 
This  may  not  be  possible,  but  to  regulate 
it,  and  moderate  its  maleficent  passions  in 
some  way,  is  a  reform  which  we  may  be  sure 
a  sane  society  will,  at  some  time  or  other, 
endeavour  to  effect. 


OUT  OF  DOORS. 


IF  I  have  a  peculiarity  more  marked 
than  another,  it  is  my  intense  partiality  for 
any  kind  of  relaxation  or  adventure  which 
will  take  me  from  the  crushing  influence 
of  a  roof.  To  such  an  extent  have  I  hu- 
moured this  bent  of  mine,  that,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  I  have  closed  the  door 
behind  me,  and  not  returned  till  the  dust 
of  many  seasons  had  settled  on  my  house- 
hold gods.  For  years  together  I  have 
roamed  far  and  wide,  indulging  my  vaga- 
bond propensities ;  and  once,  I  actually 
stuck  to  the  open  for  nine  months,  never 
darkening  a  door  for  the  purposes  of  sleep, 
but  contenting  myself  with  mother  earth's 
bosom  for  a  couch,  and  the  sparkling  cover- 
let of  the  heavens  for  a  quilt.  That  last 
sentence,  I  fancy,  does  not  ring  badly,  but, 
as  we  are  creeping  winterwards,  it  bears  a 
somewhat  chilly  construction,  and  will,  I 
doubt  not,  incline  the  reader  to  contemplate 
with  satisfaction  the  promise  of  his  or  her 
snug  bed. 

For  many  years,  then,  I  held  the  key 
of  the  fields  in  various  countries  and 
climes,  passing  my  nights  under  the  wide 
expanse  of  jewelled  firmament,  with  an 
exhilarating  feeling  of  liberty,  or,  when 
the  sky  was  overcast  and  the  times  "  a  bit 
humid,"  I  philosophically  reasoned  that, 
being  thoroughly  saturated,  matters  could 
not  be  much  worse.  Night  after  night 
have  I  spent  in  the  flowering  glades  of  the 
South,  listening  to  the  music  of  a  countless 
chorus,  in  which  tree-toad  and  cigala  took 
the  alto  and  the  bass.  And  there  were 
illuminations,  too,  that  sparkled  in  every 
leafy  hollow,  tiny  lamps  that  flitted  to  and 
fro,  as  myriads  of  fire-flies  darted  here  and 
there,  twisting  and  twirling  in  their  aerial 
dance.  At  other  times  I  have  passed 
hours  gazing  upwards  through  the  black 
veil  of  darkness,  watching  the  dread  fire- 
works of  war,  and  tracing  the  elliptical 
pathway  of  the  messengers  of  destruction 
as  they  soared  on  high,  with  their  lamp  of 
death,  to  do  their  cruel  mission  in  a  be- 
leaguered town. 

But  what  has  all  this  to   do  with  the 
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paper  I  am  writing,  which  is  intended  to 
be  an  essay  on  the  ethics  of  out- door 
amusements  ?  Well,  only  this  much,  that 
it  serves  to  show  that  such  a  subject 
should  lose  nothing  at  the  hands  of  one 
who  is  insanely  attached  to  an  al  fresco 
existence.  Whenever  my  wanderings  in 
summer-time  have  led  me  into  the  larger 
cities  of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds,  my 
first  inquiry,  when  seeking  an  hour's  plea- 
sure, has  been  for  the  nearest  public 
garden.  Thus,  on  my  first  visit  to  Paris, 
in  the  golden  period  of  my  life,  I  was 
soon  inducted  into  the  mysteries  of  all  its 
famous  places  of  open  air  amusement.  In 
Vienna  it  was  not  long  before  I  had 
visited  every  cafe  concert  in  the  Prater, 
had  watched  the  mazy  waltz  at  the  Sperle, 
and  had  quaffed  my  Bavarian  beer  while  lis- 
tening to  the  music  of  Strauss  in  the  Volks- 
garten.  At  Naples  I  have  sauntered  for 
hours  in  the  alleys  of  the  Villa  Reale, 
dreaming  to  the  murmur  of  the  moonlit 
waters  as  they  broke  in  a  silver  fringe 
along  the  sai.ds  at  my  feet.  In  Milan  I 
have  listened  to  the  receding  footsteps  of 
the  last  wayfarer,  while  I,  the  last  con- 
sumer at  the  cafe  on  the  Piazza  del  Duomo, 
took  my  last  sip  of  granita,  glancing  up- 
wards through  the  wreathy  mist  from  my 
cigarette  at  the  star-  bespangled  tracery  of 
the  hundred  pinnacles  of  the  most  exqui- 
site of  cathedrals.  And  away  towards  the 
Far  West  I  have  drunk  my  lager  beer  in 
the  beer-gardens  of  Cincinnati,  and  smoked 
the  calumet  of  peace  where,  but  little  more 
than  half  a  century  ago,  the  Red  Indian 
pitched  his  wigwam.  So,  I  think,  that  my 
views  of  out-door  life  will  at  least  be  al- 
lowed to  be  the  views  of  a  man  who  has 
studied  his  subject. 

In  the  first  place,  I  maintain  that  we, 
as  a  people,  do  not  understand  amusing 
ourselves  in  the  open.  Perhaps  the  in- 
fluences of  climate  may  have  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  this  inaptitude,  but  still  there 
was  a  time  when  our  highest  social  classes 
did  not  disdain  our  Ranelaghs  and  Vaux- 
halls.  After  all,  with  two  such  summers 
as  that  of  last  year  and  this,  I  ought 
scarcely  to  abuse  the  climate  as  the  cause  ; 
for,  with  the  thermometer  at  something 
over  eighty  degrees,  anything  was  pre- 
ferable to  the  Turkish-bath  atmosphere  of 
our  theatres,  or  the  oven-like  density  of  our 
homes.  Whatever  may  be  the  preventive 
influence,  it  is  certain  that  in  these  days 
our  better  classes  hold  steadily  aloof  from  the 
public  gardens,  which  now  seek  their  sup- 
port from  the  most  undesirable  portion  of 


our  population.  Have  we  grown  coarser 
in  our  manners  when  thrown  together  at 
open-air  entertainments  ?  It  would  seem 
so ;  for  those  who  have  any  claims  to 
respectability  and  position  have  entirely 
forsaken  the  amusements  to  be  found  at 
those  places  which  have  succeeded  to  the 
Ranelagh,  Vauxhall,  and  Marylebone  Gar- 
dens of  the  last  century. 

But,  again,  this  reasoning  would  hardly 
seem  logical,  for  we  are  continually  flatter- 
ing ourselves  on  the  great  improvement 
which  has  come  over  our  social  condition ; 
and,  indeed,  in  these  days  of  progress,  the 
bearing  of  a  city  clerk  or  a  gentleman  of 
the  counter,  is  said  to  be  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  that  of  my  lord  in  1770.  At 
that  period,  I  believe,  it  was  customary  for 
a  gentleman  to  esteem  himself  a  two-bottle 
man ;  but  as  they  dined  early  in  those  days, 
I  presume  Jack  Hardcastle  and  Toby  Tren- 
chard  had  time  to  work  off  the  vinous 
fumes  before  escorting  Lady  Betty  and 
her  companions  to  the  famous  Rotunda  at 
Chelsea.  We  certainly  have  few  or  no  two- 
bottle  men  now,  but  the  more  plebeian  fre- 
quenters of  our  gardens  in  1870,  manage, 
nevertheless,  to  get  very  noisy  and  objec- 
tionable on  vast  quantities  of  brandy  and 
soda-water,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  more 
sober  seekers  after  amusement.  This  age 
of  ours  is  a  great  leveller,  outwardly,  of 
rank  and  position,  for  the  broad  cloth  and 
fashions  of  to-day  make  it  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  nobleman  and  the 
commonest  commoner.  But  the  taint  of 
vulgarity  and  ill-breeding  is  morally  certain 
to  assert  itself,  and  is  too  frequently  con- 
spicuous among  those  who  now  seek  their 
pleasure  out  of  doors. 

The  absence  of  the  better  classes  cannot 
certainly  be  traced  to  the  smallness  of  the 
fee  demanded  at  the  gates  of,  say,  for  in- 
stance, Cremoriie ;  for  the  proprietors  of 
Vauxhall,  in  1739,  advertised  that  a  thou- 
sand tickets  would  be  issued  to  subscribers 
at  twenty-five  shillings  each,  to  admit  two 
persons  every  evening  during  the  entire 
season.  Those  persons  who  did  not  come  thus 
provided,  were  to  be  charged  one  shilling 
for  admission.  How  careful  they  were  of 
their  company  at  the  old  gardens  in  the  old 
time,  is  plain  from  a  further  notice  to  this 
effect :  "  All  subscribers  are  desired  not  to 
permit  their  tickets  to  get  into  the  hands 
of  persons  of  evil  repute,  it  being  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  exclude  all  such."  And 
where  can  we  expect  to  see  again  such  a 
picture  as  is  here  described  by  a  last-cen- 
tury chronicler  ?  Writing  of  Vauxhall  and 
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Marylebone  Gardens,  he  says :  "  Ladies 
walked  about  in  their  hoops,  sacques,  and 
caps,  resplendent  in  brocaded  silks  and 
satins,  as  though  they  were  lounging  in 
their  own  drawing-rooms.  In  their  suite 
moved  a  courtly  throng  of  powdered  gal- 
lants, their  hats  under  their  arms,  the 
persuasive  rapier,  that  counselled  a  civil 
tongue,  on  their  hips,  and  a  style  and  bear- 
ing with  them  that  savoured  greatly  of 
St.  James's."  Even  so  late  as  1823,  the 
regulations  at  Vauxhall,  with  regard  to 
becoming  costume,  were  remarkably  strin- 
gent, and  none  could  hope  for  admission 
unless  suitably  attired.  In  those  days, 
dukes  and  princes  of  the  blood  sauntered 
away  a  few  hours  beneath  the  sparkling 
arcades  of  parti-coloured  lamps.  There 
was  none  of  that  indecent  mobbing  then, 
which  now  drives  royalty  from  every  place 
of  public  resort — perhaps,  however,  at  the 
time  we  speak  of,  people  were  more  accus- 
tomed to  the  sight  and  companionship  of 
princes  than  they  are  now. 

The  Crystal  Palace,  as  a  garden  alone, 
serves  to  bring  all  classes  of  our  pleasure- 
seekers  together ;  but  there  the  amusement 
offered  is  of  a  most  exceptional  character, 
and  it  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  its 
beautiful  courts  did  not  in  some  degree 
humanise  the  most  illiterate  and  uncivilised 
of  those  who  throng  its  galleries  and  ter- 
races. This  glorious  hall  of  entertain- 
ments appeals  as  much  to  the  intellect 
as  to  the  senses,  and  except,  perhaps,  at 
the  great  firework  fetes,  the  "  cad"  element 
is  not  strongly  represented.  It  is  to  this 
element,  which  is  gaining  ground  every 
day,  that  we  owe  all  the  discomfort  inci- 
dental to  our  out-door  gatherings,  and  to 
the  shame  of  many  of  the  proprietors  of 
public  gardens,  the  cad  is  too  often  the 
only  person  catered  for,  and  thus  fostered 
and  made  much  of. 

But  to  return  to  the  point  from  which  we 
started.  We  seem,  as  a  people,  to  have  lost 
in  these  days  our  taste,  if,  indeed,  we  ever 
strongly  possessed  it,  for  evenings  out  of 
doors,  though  some  proprietors  of  subur- 
ban gardens  may  hold  a  contrary  opinion. 
The  patrons,  however,  of  these  places  are 
scarcely  to  be  taken  as  worthy  representa- 
tives of  our  population,  and  even  this  class 
can  only  be  induced  to  spend  its  money  by 
having  placed  before  it  the  highest  spiced 
dishes.  Of  the  style  of  entertainment  and 
of  the  quality  of  the  frequenters  of  the 
places  mentioned,  I  shall  have  something 
to  say  by-and-bye.  Whatever  may  be  the 
cause,  we  are,  undoubtedly,  with  the  ex- 


ceptions quoted,  inimical  to  garden  life. 
Of  course  I  do  not  include  the  exquisite 
morning  gatherings  at  the  Royal  Bota- 
nical or  the  Horticultural ;  my  business  is 
with  those  places  which  display  their  glories 
after  dark,  and  are  supposed  to  provide  re- 
laxation for  the  labouring  masses  of  eveiy 
degree. 

In  1866,  I  spent  a  few  weeks  of  the 
summer  in  Vienna,  and  my  favourite  lounge 
of  an  evening  was  the  Volksgarten.  For 
the  small  sum  of  tenpence  I  could  delight 
my  ears  with  the  best  of  classical  music, 
and  the  delightfully  inspiriting  measures 
of  Strauss.  There  was  a  brilliantly  illu- 
minated pavilion,  from  which  came  the 
sighing  sweep  of  a  hundred  bows,  now 
rising,  now  falling  in  measured  cadence 
to  the  movement  of  the  magic  baton. 
There  were  innumerable  gas-trees  laden 
with  luminous  fruit ;  and  arranged  sym- 
metrically, that  all  who  were  seated  might 
see  and  hear,  were  marble  tables  and  clus- 
tering chairs.  Omnipresent  waiters  darted 
hither  and  thither,  obedient  to  the  thirsty 
desires  of  a  well-ordered  crowd.  And  such 
a  crowd !  Surely,  nowhere  else  could  so 
many  lions  have  been  seen,  for  tenpence. 
I  recollect  one  evening  which  is  especially 
worthy  of  being  quoted.  At  the  third  table 
from  that  at  which  I  was  engaged  with  an 
ice,  were  seated  the  King  of  Hanover,  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Saxony,  Prince  and  Prin- 
cess Teck,  Lord  Bloomfield,  and  the  Due  de 
Grammont.  Lounging  about  were  two  or 
three  archdukes,  and  a  number  of  generals 
and  superior  officers,  all  in  uniform,  and  a 
plentiful  sprinkling  of  attaches  and  minis- 
terial employes  sauntered  in  the  alleys,  or 
sipped  their  coffee  in  front  of  the  orchestra. 
As  for  counts  and  barons,  their  name  was 
legion,  and  it  was  difficult,  indeed,  to  make 
one's  way  along  the  promenade  without 
jostling,  or  being  jostled,  by  some  Hun- 
garian magnate  or  Austrian  noble.  Glanc- 
ing at  the  table  immediately  to  my  left, 
I  was  politely  saluted  by  a  raised  hat. 
The  gentleman  who  vouchsafed  me  this  re- 
cognition and  courtesy  was  a  shopkeeper 
on  the  Graben,  from  whom  I  had  that 
morning  purchased  a  cigar-case.  He  had 
brought  his  wife  and  beautifully  dressed 
children,  and  the  happy  family,  unawed 
by,  and  scarcely  noticing  the  blue-blooded 
aristocracy  in  their  vicinity,  were  giving 
their  undivided  attention  to  cakes  and 
iced  lemonade.  My  landlord  was  also  pre- 
sent with  his  daughters,  and  a  cabinet- 
maker, whom  I  had  often  seen  toiling  at 
his  bench,  from  my  window,  paused  at  my 
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side  and  begged  a  light.  Whatever  may 
be  said  in  favour  of  the  political  latitude  of 
our  institutions,  I  fancy  it  will  be  a  long 
time  before  we  see  in  England  such  ab- 
solute social  liberty  as  this. 

In  our  present  condition,  it  would  be 
simply  impossible  for  such  a  scene  to  be 
witnessed  at  any  of  our  open-air  entertain- 
ments. Mr.  Cad  and  his  associates  would 
soon  make  the  chosen  garden  too  hot  for 
those  who  are  their  superiors  by  birth  and 
bearing.  It  is  the  fault  of  Mr.  Cad  and  his 
class,  in  fact,  that  we  do  not  see  a  better  and 
more  select  attendance  at  al  fresco  gather- 
ings, and  the  sooner  he  and  his  belongings 
are  put  down  the  better  it  will  be  for  our 
social  progress,  in  this  as  in  other  mat- 
ters. I  would,  fain  hope,  then,  that  before 
many  summers  are  passed,  an  enterprising- 
purveyor  of  amusements  may  rise  up 
amongst  us ;  one  who  will  rule  despotically 
in  his  glittering  kingdom  of  light,  and 
give  such  an  entertainment,  so  conducted 
that  all  grades  of  society  may  learn  to 
mingle  freely  and  with  confidence  in  each 
other.  As  I  have  said,  I  am  a  great 
advocate  for  evenings  out  of  doors,  and 
from  what  I  have  witnessed  abroad,  I  am 
convinced  that  nothing  tends  so  much  to 
humanise  a  people  as  bringing  all  classes 
together.  The  rougher  element  can  be 
softened  and  polished  by  its  contact  with 
one  that  is  superior,  and  a  mutual  respect 
may  grow  up  where  previously  there  had 
been  mistrust  and  misconception. 

In  another  paper  I  shall  endeavour  to 
give  my  views  of  the  entertainments  offered 
at  our  public  gardens,  and  of  their  tendency 
upon  those  who  frequent  them. 

REXTOWN-ON-THE-  SEA. 


THE  scene  of  the  Bally  skelter  races*  is 
not  very  far  from  Rextown-on-the-Sea, 
whose  greater  glories  Ballyskelter  (Old  or 
New)  cheerfully  acknowledges.  If  Bally- 
skelter claims  the  title  of  "  the  Brighton 
of  Ireland,"  we  at  Rextown  are  considered 
to  run  another  English  watering-place  very 
hard,  and  proudly  flaunt  on  our  banner 
"  the  Irish  Scarboro'."  Without  really  in- 
stituting such  comparisons,  always  more 
or  less  painful,  it  may  be  said  that  Rex- 
town  is  a  charming  spot,  where  any  one 
who  loves  the  sea  will  get  an  overpower- 
ing abundance  of  that  article,  and  not  have 
it  served  out  to  him  round  corners,  or 

*  See  ALL  THE  YEAR  KOUHD,  New  Series,  vol.  iv., 
p.  465. 


through  small  openings,  as  is  the  case  at 
some  other  places.  From  every  point  is 
seen  the  same  boundless  waste  of  blue ; 
everywhere  the  breezes  come  wafted  in- 
wards, fresh,  yet  not  chilling  or  sharp  ;  the 
great  hill  or  mountain  which  rises  out  of  the 
water  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay  only 
wants  a  crater  to  look  like  Vesuvius,  or, 
as  the  more  irreverent  would  say,  like  an 
admiral's  cocked-hat  fallen  overboard  and 
floating  on  the  waves. 

Rextown  was  formerly  a  poor  fishing- 
village,  known  as  Dunsheary ;  but,  once 
upon  a  time,  the  first  gentleman  in  Europe, 
on  a  visit  to  various  parts  of  his  dominions, 
landed  here,  and  the  obsequious  little  place 
immediately  changed  its  name  to  Rextown. 
A  tiny  column,  looking  like  an  enlarged 
chess-pawn,  or  still  more  like  an  old- 
fashioned  constable's  staff,  tipped  with  a 
crown,  marks  to  this  day  the  glorious  spot 
where  that  gentlemanly  and  royal  foot  first 
touched  the  ground.  At  a  later  period  of 
its  history  it  was  chosen  as  a  mail-packet 
station ;  a  handsome  harbour  was  con- 
structed, and  then  Rextown  became  of- 
ficially, and  as  of  right,  a  watering-place. 
Coming  in  on  some  bright  morning  in  the 
packet,  the  tiers  of  terraces  have  quite 
an  Italian  air,  and  sparkle  and  glitter  in 
the  morning  as  if  we  were  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  passing  by  Spezia.  There 
are  two  or  three  hotels  perched  on  in- 
viting eminence?,  round  whose  base  the 
waves  plash  lazily.  And  here,  as  at  Bally- 
skelter, we  have  "jontility"  developed  in 
the  highest  degree,  and  lists  of  persons  are 
daily  set  down  by  the  rival  hotels  as  "  so- 
journing" at  these  houses.  In  our  morning 
journals  we  read  without  surprise,  although 
with  respectful  interest,  some  such  list  as 
the  following : 

"The'0'Shaughnessy  and  suite  are  at  pre- 
sent sojourning  at  Bolger's  Royal  George- 
ville  Hotel.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Morphy, 
Miss  Florence  Morphy,  Masters  G.  and  E. 
Morphy,  and  suite,  are  sojourning  at  Bol- 
ger's Royal  Georgeville  Hotel,  after  a  pro- 
tracted tour  of  visits  in  Cumberland.  Sir 
James  O'Callaghan,  Bart.,  and  suite,  have 
left  the  Georgeville.  The  O'Grogan  and 
suite  have  arrived." 

"  Suite,"  it  will  be  seen,  is  "  the  thing," 
and  even  the  smallest  complement  of  re- 
tainers does  duty  under  this  denomination. 
But  the  principle  is  carried  further  in  the 
instance  of  the  mail  boats,  in  whose  cabins 
a  piece  of  paper  is  duly  left,  so  that  all 
who  have  that  weakness  can  set  down  their 
names  "  and  suite"  as  having  "  crossed  over 
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0   England." 


This  amiable  weakness  of 
oeing  fine  and  genteel  breaks  out  in  the 
nomenclature  of  our  villas  and  terraces. 
Thus  we  have  Belgrave-square,  which  Mrs. 
Molloy  is  glad  to  put  on  her  cards  of  invita- 
tion :  "  Mr.  Molloy  and  I  will  be  so  glad 
to  see  you  at  Belgrave-square."  Near  us 
we  have  "  Grosvenor-terrace,"  with  other 
high  palatial  denominations  ;  and  these  pre- 
tentious titles  have  a  significance  beyond 
the  mere  affectation  that  provokes  a  smile. 
The  taste  for  the  genteel  goes  deep  here, 
and  all  through  the  country  we  have 
Belgrave-square  in  all  sorts  of  shapes :  in 
the  love  of  small  show  and  cheap  display, 
in  the  passion  for  all  manner  of  poor  little 
titles  and  honours,  in  "going to  the  castle," 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  electro-plated  cere- 
monials. "  Going  to  the  castle"  is  a  magni- 
ficent business ;  and,  with  a  view  to  its 
glories,  the  country  attorneys,  who  fill  the 
offices  of  clerks  of  the  peace,  have  actually 
got  a  uniform  invented  for  themselves,  and 
exhibit,  like  French  deputies,  silver  collars 
and  flaps  all  over. 

The  two  limbs  on  which  Bextown  sup- 
ports itself  are  the  mail-packet  service  and 
the  yachts.  Nowhere  is  the  postal  service 
conducted  so  magnificently ;  and  monster 
packets  steam  in  and  out  four  times  a 
day  from  a  pier  constructed  specially  for 
their  accommodation.  At  Folkstone,  and 
Dover,  and  Newhaven  the  trains  come  down 
to  the  packets ;  while  the  tiny  boats,  into 
which  the  foredoomed  passengers  crawl 
down  by  steep  ladders,  wait  far  below.  A 
fiendish  nature  domiciled  at  one  of  these 
ports  might  literally  revel  in  feasts  of 
human  agony,  keeping  up  with  the  steamer 
as  she  creeps  slowly  from  the  smooth  shelter 
behind  the  piers  and  warehouses,  which 
mask  the  great  sea  outside,  tumbling,  and 
tossing,  and  roaring  for  its  prey.  The  hap- 
less passenger,  hearing,  perhaps,  no  sound 
of  wind,  beguiles  himself  into  the  certainty 
that  there  will  be  a  fair,  fresh  passage. 
But  the  resident  fiend  on  the  pier  may  just 
catch  a  glimpse  of  a  face  turning  livid  as 
the  light  craft  is  caught  on  the  back  of  a 
frisky  billow,  which  tosses  it  violently  on 
to  another,  while  the  unhappy  vessel  passes 
out  slowly,  buffeted  and  overwhelmed  in 
the  struggle.  It  is  very  different  at  Rex- 
town.  According  to  the  genteel  law  of  all 
packet  stations,  every  one  goes  down  at 
six  o'clock  to  see  the  packet  come  in  ;  and 
in  the  summer-time  the  bevy  of  fine  bloom- 
ing girls,  from  all  the  rich  pasture  dis- 
tricts of  the  country,  gay,  lively,  coquettish, 
skittish,  that  cluster  here,  is  a  sight  to  see. 


The  pier  is  handsomely  fenced  from  the 
sun  by  broad  shedding,  like  a  gigantic 
parasol,  under  which  waits  the  expectant 
train,  wait  also  the  mail  guards,  mail 
agents,  chiefs  of  station,  hotel  emissaries, 
and  the  rest.  Suddenly,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  harbour,  is  seen  the  huge  vessel. 
her  four  chimneys  pouring  out  volumes  of 
black  smoke,  her  huge  paddles  churning 
the  water,  and  the  bridge,  on  which  a 
county  ball  could  be  given,  crowded  with 
passengers.  On  she  comes  slowly,  and  is 
brought  up  alongside  with  the  nicety  of  a 
waggonette  guided  by  a  good  coachman. 
Then,  of  course,  we  make  two  lines,  and 
watch  the  interesting  procession  pass  by. 
It  is  curious  how  an  accurate  observer  will 
find  the  same  typical  elements  exhibited 
invariably :  the  vast  bundles  and  boxes 
carried  in  each  hand  nervously,  as  though 
they  contained  precious  stones  or  gold ; 
the  invariable  bird-cage;  the  stout  fussy 
woman  in  the  hat,  dragging  an  unhappy 
child  after  her,  as  if  it  were  a  dog  at  the 
end  of  a  chain.  And  though  there  is  no 
hurry,  universal  is  the  eagerness  to  have 
clone  with  this  good  ship,  which  has  behaved 
so  well ;  though,  it  must  be  said,  the  good 
ship  is  no  less  willing  to  be  quit  of  her 
freight.  Nothing  is  more  amusing  in  these 
mail  services  than  the  good-humoured  tole- 
ration of  the  sailors  for  the  passengers, 
whom  they  endure  as  a  species  of  intruders. 
They  affect  merely  to  be  in  the  service  of 
the  mails. 

Seeing  the  packets  off  at  Rextown  is 
sometimes  dramatic  enough.  It  is  a  dark 
autumn  evening,  the  air  cool,  the  sea  not  in 
that  sickly  Mediterranean  calm,  which  is 
of  an  effeminate  sort,  but  fresh  and  invigo- 
rating, while  the  lights  are  twinkling  in  the 
Rextown  amphitheatre  behind  us.  Other 
lights,  watch-lights  of  some  fifty  yachts,  dot 
the  harbour,  and  are  reflected  in  the  eddying 
waters,  while,  beyond,  a  fiercely  red  glare, 
changing  slowly  to  a  white  as  fierce, 
marks  the  entrance  to  the  port.  The  great 
steamer  lies  beside  the  pier,  uttering  low 
growls  of  impatience  at  being  detained  so 
long.  Her  sailors  all  wait  clustered  on  the 
pier,  looking  towards  the  mouth  of  a 
tunnel,  a  few  hundred  yards  away.  Sud- 
denly is  heard  a  shrill  whistling  and  shriek- 
ing, and  out  emerges  the  passenger  train, 
and  comes  sweeping  down  alongside.  In- 
stantly all  is  bustle  and  animation.  Doors  fly 
open  like  those  of  cupboards,  a  hundred  pas- 
sengers descend  and  dash  at  the  gangway, 
laden  inconveniently  with  bundles  which 
they  would  not  part  with  for  the  bare  life, 
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rushing  on  board  with  nearly  the  same 
eagerness  that  the  rival  passengers  had 
shown  to  get  away  from  the  ship,  while 
luggage  is  tumbled  out  hastily,  crashed 
down  with  all  speed,  for  the  mails  are  com- 
ing in  a  few  moments,  and  that  train  must 
be  out  of  the  way.  Now  the  bell  begins  to 
clang  out,  and  a  fresh  screaming  is  heard, 
and  a  miniature  train  of  one  carriage  and 
two  vans  comes  gliding  up.  The  captain  and 
officers  appear  on  deck,  the  sailors  stand  by 
the  ropes.  The  mail  guards  let  themselves 
out  of  the  cupboards  where  they  have  been 
strangely  shut  up  with  their  bags  and  a 
lantern.  A  huge  American  mail  has  come, 
and  the  vast  number  of  sacks  would  load 
a  small  schooner.  All  the  sailors  go  vigor- 
ously to  work,  and  hurry  on  board,  bend- 
ing under  their  sacks  like  nautical  millers' 
men.  At  last  they  are  checked  off;  the 
bell  rings  for  the  last  time,  and  away 
steams  the  great  ship  slowly  and  grandly. 

As  we  turn  away  from  this  spectacle, 
sounds  of  music  float  from  the  far-distant 
end  of  the  pier,  which,  even  through  the 
darkness,  is  all  blackened  as  with  flies. 
Hither  every  one  repairs  for  an  evening 
promenade,  with  the  moon  shining  over- 
head, or  a  sort  of  grey  twilight :  the  fresh 
ocean  breeze  tempered  down  into  balmy 
zephyrs,  cooling  and  inspiriting.  Backward 
and  forward  pass  and  repass  the  Rextown 
belles,  chattering,  laughing,  flirting :  the 
exercise  and  air  is  good  for  their  glowing 
cheeks  and  violet  eyes.  Peculiar  cadences, 
that  amuse  and  interest  the  stranger, 
proceed  from  their  lips ;  that  Doric  expos- 
tulation or  entreaty,  "  Ah,  sure  !  now  you 
don't  mean  that  ?"  "  Ah,  for  shame,  now  !" 
"  Oh !  I'd  give  my  eyes  to  go  to  the 
castle  !"  All  this  while  there  is  a  ring 
of  lights  on  the  ground,  like  a  circle  of 
illuminated  Druidical  stones,  and  in  this 
charmed  circle  a  large  band  discourses  ex- 
cellent music.  On  the  water  cluster  boats, 
languidly  paddling,  lounging,  as  it  were, 
while  their  occupants  rest  on  their  oars  to 
listen.  Charming  nights  'these,  Italian 
almost,  that  send  the  visitor  home  in  a 
dreamy  state  to  the  prettiest  and  balmiest 
of  chambers. 

We  have  also  the  Rextown  regatta, 
when  yachts  from  every  port  in  the  king- 
dom come  flocking  in  like  sea-birds  ;  when 
the  two  clubs  throw  open  their  doors,  and 
crowd  their  roofs  with  the  fair.  Below  on 
the  terraces  the  bands  play,  and  in  the 
boat-houses  are  given  balls  and  suppers. 
In  Rextown  we  should  be  unfaithful  to 
the  immortal  philosophy  of  Little  Pedling- 


ton,  which,  indeed,  obtains  all  the 
over,  if  we  had  not  some  "  drawing  of  the> 
line;"  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  one  of 
our  club-houses  is  "the  genteel  thing," 
the  other  "  very  decent,  respectable,  and 
all  that,  you  know,"  but  still  hardly  the 
thing.  The  first  does  not  even  see  the 
other,  and,  calm  in  assured  superiority, 
makes  no  effort  to  hold  its  position :  the 
other  trembles  while  it  is  compelled  to 
adore.  We  have,  of  course,  the  Rextown 
Moderator  (Liberal),  and  the  Rextown 
Conservative,  who  trade  on  these  differ- 
ences. Both  are  occasionally  hard  pressed 
for  news,  as  the  following  extracts  will 
testify : 

ALAEMING  ACCIDENT. 

On  yesterday  evening  a  horse  and  van, 
belonging  to  Mr.  Derby,  the  well-known 
victualler  of  our  township,  took  fright,  and 
proceeded  at  a  rapid  pace  down  the  main 
street.  As  that  thoroughfare  was  thronged, 
it  being  the  busiest  season  of  the  day,  it 
was  a  merciful  interposition  that  some 
frightful  catastrophe  did  not  take  place. 
As  it  was,  young  Master  Murphv,  son  of 
J.  Murphy,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.R.Ckl.,  the 
distinguished  physician,  at  present  sojourn- 
ing at  Berinda-terrace,  slipped,  and,  for  a 
moment,  was  in  great  peril.  But  sub-con- 
stable Houlahan,  with  great  presence  of 
mind,  rushed  forward  and  succeeded  in 
arresting  the  further  progress  of  the  in- 
furiated animal.  Acts  such  as  these  re- 
quire no  comment. 

THE  MAIL  SERVICE. 

The  Glorious  Erin,  Captain  Codd,  and  the 
Malachy,  Captain  Roe,  are  detailed  for 
the  fortnight's  duty,  the  former  taking  the 
morning,  the  latter  the  evening  service. 
It  is  rumoured  that  the  sister  vessel  will 
be  entirely  repainted  at  this  port,  which 
will  give  employment  to  a  large  number 
of  hands.  This  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

GRACEFUL   ACT   OF   FEELING. 

It  being  known  that  J.  Thompson 
M'Curdy,  Esq.,  agent  to  the  Right  Honour- 
able Earl  of  Mountstucco,  the  lord  of  the 
soil,  had  returned  from  England  with  his 
youthful  bride,  it  was  resolved  to  present  the 
happy  pair  with  an  address  of  congratula- 
tion. The  deputation  bearing  the  address, 
exquisitely  emblazoned  by  Miss  Malone, 
was  received  at  a  sumptuous  lunch,  when 
the  following  toasts  were  given  and  ac- 
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knowledged.  The  health  of  Dr.  Diugenan ; 
the  health  of  Dr.  E.  Diugenan,  responded 
to  in  suitable  terms ;  the  legal  profession, 
responded  to  by  Mr.  O'Rorke,  attorney- 
at-law  ;  the  commercial  prosperity  of  Rex- 
town,  responded  to  by  Mr.  Drimmie,  deputy 
manager  of  the  Royal  Commercial  Bank  ; 
the  Rextown  New  Market,  responded  to  by 
Mr.  Fisher ;  the  wives  and  mothers  of  Rex- 
town,  responded  to  by  Dr.  E.  Diugenan,  in 
a  happy  strain  of  humour,  convulsing  the 
audience,  when  he  alluded  to  all  that  lie 
had  done  for  the  wives  and  mothers  of 
Rextown. 

Sometimes  a  ship  of  war  comes  into 
Rextown,  or  a  great  transport  vessel,  like 
the  Himalaya,  moors  along  the  jetty  to  take 
on  board  the  gallant  — th  (Troubadours), 
bound  for  Gibraltar.  Then  the  scene  of 
animation  becomes  wonderful .  Whole  batta- 
lions of  our  Rextown  young  belles  invade 
the  ship,  blooming,  full  of  spirits,  and  irre- 
sistible. Sentries  are  indeed  posted  with 
orders  to  let  no  one  on  board  Avho  has  no 
business  there ;  but  these  handsome,  defiant 
creatures  all  have  business ;  they  know  Cap- 
tain Dobbs,  or  Major  Spring,  and  talk  over 
the  honest  Cerberus,  who  believes  in  their 
amiable  fictions.  Thus  Norah  and  Kathleen 
and  little  George,  leaving  mamma  on  shore 
(mamma  is  nervous),  swarm  over  the  decks, 
delighted  with  everything,  and  captivating 
the  naval  officers  by  their  open  delight  and 
surprise.  They  must  see  every  corner,  and 
stumble  on  the  private  cabins  and  berths, 
saying,  "  they  were  so  curious."  On  their 
dashing  figures  are  all  the  laces  and  silks 
of  the  Mantalini  of  Rextown,  who  flou- 
rishes exceedingly,  employing  regiments  of 
young  ladies,  and  boasting  of  her  trips  to 
Paris. 

Such  is  an  impartial  view  of  Rextown, 
an  exceedingly  pleasant,  refreshing  little 
watering-place,  where  the  best  and  most 
abundant  sea  air  is  to  be  had  cheaply.  A 
word,  too,  may  be  said  for  the  bathing, 
which  is  of  an  honest,  primitive  sort.  The 
shore  is  all  rocks  and  crags,  so  bathing- 
machines  would  be  about  as  useful  there  as 
a  mail- phaeton  and  a  pair  of  steppers  ;  but 
instead  there  are  bathing-boxes  among  the 
rocks,  and  planks  and  rails  projecting  far 
out,  over  which  the  boisterous  waves  come 
tumbling  and  dashing,  into  which  our 
Rextown  girls  plunge  riotously,  and  dash 
and  splash  about  like  mermaids.  While 
for  the  men  there  is  a  sequestered  spot  on 
the  flank  of  the  east  pier,  where  innumer- 
able old  Adams  and  young  continually  fly 


along  vertical  spring-boards,  turn  summer- 
saults in  the  air,  and  are  swallowed  up 
in  the  breakers  after  a  hideous  splash  and 
plunge. 


HOW  THE  "CAPTAIN"  WAS  LOST. 


SINCE  the  Royal  George,  with  her  crew 
of  six  hundred  men,  went  down  suddenly 
off  Spithead,  there  has  been  no  catastrophe 
on  the  ocean  (we  are  not  here  speaking 
of  wrecks  properly  so  called)  so-  instanta- 
neous and  so  terrible  as  the  loss  of  the 
Captain,  with  five  hundred  and  forty  offi- 
cers and  sailors,  a  few  weeks  since,  off  Cape 
Finisterre.  The  evidence  taken  at  the  in- 
quiry seems  to  show  that  the  unfortunate 
vessel,  always  crank,  dangerous,  and  far 
too  low  in  the  water,  as  denounced  by  Mr. 
Reed  and  the  best  authorities,  was  carry- 
ing too  much  sail  at  the  moment  that,  in  a 
moderate  gale,  she  suddenly  capsized,  and 
sank  like  a  huge  coffin,  only  eighteen  of 
the  crew  escaping  with  their  lives. 

The  pamphlet  published  by  the  late 
Captain  Coles,  the  inventor  of  turret 
ships,  who  himself  perished  in  his  ill-fated 
vessel,  as  well  as  the  rival  work  on  Iron- 
clad Ships,  published  last  year  by  Mr.  E. 
J.  Reed,  the  late  Chief  Constructor  of  the 
Navy,  and  the  Vice-President  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Naval  Architects,  enable  us  to  gain 
a  clear  view  of  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
these  as  yet  unproved  vessels. 

Our  first  iron-clad  ships  were  mere  float- 
ing batteries,  not  meant  for  sea  service, 
but  built  during  the  Crimean  war  to  attack 
land  batteries.  In  1855,  Commander  Cow- 
per  Coles,  of  the  Stromboli,  finding  that 
even  the  lightest  English  vessel  drew  too 
much  water  for  the  Russian  shallows, 
put  together  in  one  night,  in  the  Sea  of 
Azof,  a  raft  made  of  barrels,  spars,  and 
boards,  so  light  as  to  float  like  a  ship, 
so  low  that  it  presented  no  mark  to  the 
enemy's  guns,  so  buoyant  that  it  sup- 
ported with  ease  heavy  artillery,  and  so 
strong  that  it  did  not  suffer  from  the 
recoil,  and  was  towed  a  hundred  miles 
through  a  rough  sea  without  injury.  With 
this  raft,  name.l  by  the  delighted  sailors, 
proud  of  their  handiwork,  the  Lady  Nancy, 
the  Russian  stores  at  Taganrog  were  de- 
stroyed. Stimulated,  we  suppose,  by  this 
success,  and  by  a  generous  leader  in  the 
Times,  Captain  Coles  devised  a  ship  with  a 
double  bottom,  sharp  at  both  ends,  and 
with  a  hemispherical  tower,  to  attack  the 
Russian  forts  in  the  Baltic  and  Black  Sea. 
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ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 


[Conductedby 


Ordered  home  to  submit  his  plans  and 
models  to  the  Admiralty,  Captain  Coles 
shared  the  usual  fate  of  reformers  and 
inventors,  however  honest,  however  inge- 
nious ;  he  found  only  the  usual  Chinese 
Toryism,  and  that  virulent  hatred  of  change 
even  for  the  better  which  especially  distin- 
guishes Englishmen  when  in  office.  One 
clever  man  alone,  Mr.  Brunei,  saw  and  ap- 
proved the  plan. 

"  You  have  hit  on  the  right  thing,"  he 
said.  "  I  myself  have  been  devising  some- 
thing for  the  same  purpose  ;  but  your  plan 
is  so  superior  to  mine,  that  I  shall  think  no 
more  of  mine.  I  shall  charge  you  nothing 
for  my  draughtsman.  I  have  the  greatest 
pleasure  in  helping  a  naval  officer  who  is 
trying  to  benefit  his  country.  Go  on,  per- 
severe, and  you  will  succeed." 

In  1859,  Captain  Coles  again  forwarded  to 
the  government  drawings  of  his  proposed 
shield  and  of  turn-tables  for  the  guns.  The 
late  Prince  Consort  examined  these  draw- 
ings with  great  interest,  having  himself 
turned  his  attention  to  the  same  subject,  and 
to  this  interview  Captain  Coles  was  probably 
indebted  for  the  Admiralty  ever  considering 
his  idea  at  all.  While  the  Admiralty  still 
sneered,  and  dozed,  and  fancied  itself  think- 
ing, the  American  war  broke  out,  and  our 
prompt  Yankee  cousins  soon  availed  them- 
selves of  Captain  Coles's  thoughts.  The 
Federal  Monitor,  an  iron  raft  with  a  re- 
volving tower  and  only  two  guns,  drove  off 
the  Confederate  Merrimac,an  ironclad  often 
guns,  a  vessel  which  had  sunk  or  dispersed 
a  wooden  squadron  of  the  now  useless  old 
school,  had  passed  through  a  hail-storni 
fire  from  the  heaviest  Columbiads  of  the 
Federal  batteries  on  the  Point,  and  had  all 
but  driven  the  frightened  New  Yorkers 
to  block  up  their  harbour  against  the  invul- 
nerable monster. 

The  Americans  were  not  slow  to  follow 
up  this  hint.  In  1864,  they  had  already 
built  seventy  turret  vessels.  Elated  at  this 
practical  proof  of  the  success  of  his  pri- 
mary notion,  however  imperfect  as  yet  in 
detail,  poor  Captain  Coles,  with  all  the 
pluck  and  energy  of  a  British  sailor,  plied 
the  Admiralty  day  and  night  with  com- 
plaints, assurances,  and  promises.  He 
guaranteed  to  build  shot-proof  rafts,  with 
three-hundred  pound  guns  and  revolving 
shields,  for  sixty  thousand  pounds  each.* 

*  Mr.  Reed  tells  us  that  the  unlucky  Captain  cost 
one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  sixty-four  pounds;  but  what  is  that,  when  the 
Minotaur  (ironclad)  actually  cost  four  hundred  and 
eighty-five  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty  pounds  ? 


There  is  no  knowing,  in  the  first  years  of 
costly  experiment  with  iron,  what  this 
clever  and  sanguine  inventor  did  not  pro- 
pose to  do.  He  offered,  we  find,  among 
other  things,  for  the  eight  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  pounds  spent  on  three  forts 
at  Spithead,  to  convert  twenty  useless 
wooden  line-of-battle  ships  into  effective 
iron  block-ships  to  resist  monitors,  land  forts 
being,  in  his  opinion,  entirely  useless.  He 
undertook  to  build  a  vessel  nearly  one 
hundred  feet  shorter  than  the  Warrior,  to 
require  only  half  the  crew,  and  to  cost  at 
least  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  less— 
and  to  disable  and  capture  the  Warrior  in 
one  hour.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  in  fact, 
that  the  lamented  gentleman  led  the  Ad- 
miralty what  we  may  be  allowed  perhaps  to 
call  a  dog  of  a  life  ;  he  was  so  vigorous,  so 
restless,  and  so  sanguine. 

In  the  mean  time,  Captain  Coles's  ene- 
mies—  the  haters  of  change — gave  him  as 
good  as  they  got.  They  kept  up  a  ceaseless 
fire  of  aggravating  doubts  and  scruples. 
Loud  against  Captain  Coles  grew  the  pro- 
phecies of  the  usual  Cassandras.  The  con- 
cussion of  forty  pounds  of  powder  would  be 
so  great  that  no  gunner  could  live  in  the 
turrets.  It  would  be  impossible  to  move 
the  turrets  when  the  ships  were  in  motion. 
The  decks  would  blow  up  with  the  firing. 
The  ship  would  become  uninhabitable.  The 
turrets  would  be  instantly  jammed  by  shot, 
and  so  rendered  immovable. 

In  1861,  however,  after  a  steady  system 
of  blistering  annoyances,  and  cold  shower- 
baths  of  public  opinion,  the  Admiralty  began 
to  slowly  open  one  eye.  A  cupola  vessel, 
the  Trusty,  made  a  successful  trial  trip  in 
September,  1861.  Captain  Coles  was  then 
asked  to  furnish  memoranda  of  suggestions 
(he  had  plenty  of  them  by  him  you  may  be 
sure),  so  that  a  ship  with  two  cupolas  might 
be  designed.  These  memoranda  eventually 
resulted  in  the  Prince  Albert,  a  turret  ship, 
built,  however,  for  coast  defence  only. 

Lord  Clarence  Paget,  in  the  naval  de- 
bates of  1865,  was  especially  hard  on  this 
"thorn  in  the  Admiralty's  flesh,"  who  was 
constantly  raising  outcries  which  obtained 
a  hearing  in  the  press,  constantly  letting 
air  and  light  into  the  Admiralty's  secret 
conclaves  and  old  -  fashioned  anti-reform 
ways.  My  Lords  shut  the  official  door  often 
enough  on  him,  but  he  was  one  of  those 
men  who  would  not  remain  outside  in  the 
cold,  and  would  not  bear  being  treated  like 
a  madman,  a  swindler,  or  a  begging-letter 
impostor.  When  Lord  Clarence  acknow- 
ledged Captain  Coles  in  Parliament  to  be 
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"  a  clever  and  enterprising  man,"  but  not 
a  shipbuilder  or  designer,  having,  in  his 
plans  submitted  to  the  government  in  1862, 
committed  this  flagrant  error,  "  that  he  did 
not  make  provision  for  sufficient  notation," 
Captain  Coles  denied  any  assumption  of 
ever  trying  to  become  either  a  shipbuilder 
or  a  naval  architect,  and  he  showed  that 
he  had  left  all  questions  of  "  displacement, 
draught,  length,  breadth,"  &c.,  to  the  con- 
troller's department.  Captain  Coles  also 
proved  that  he  objected  to  one  of  the  early 
turret  ships,  the  Favourite,  because  her 
hull  was  of  wood,  and  not  of  iron. 

For  some  time  it  is  evident,  from  a  re- 
perusal  of  Captain  Coles's  letters  to  the 
papers,  that  he  wished  for  a  sea-going 
turret  ship,  but  hesitated  about  his  power 
of  producing  one.  Lord  Clarence  Paget 
said  in  1865,  in  Parliament,  that  the  great 
drawback  of  the  turret  ships  was  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  space  clear  of  the  rigging 
round  the  central  cupolas,  to  give  the  guns 
training  room  and  free  scope  to  work.  But 
Captain  Coles  showed  he  had  met  and 
mastered  this  difficulty  three  years  before 
by  inventing  the  tripod  masts.  Lord  Cla- 
rence, with  the  'usual  official  cautious 
mistrust  of  new  inventions  (as  if  all  in- 
ventions were  not  new  at  first),  still  con- 
tended that  if  one  leg  of  the  tripod  were 
shot  away  in  a  sea-fight,  "  the  whole 
concern  would  come  down."  Not  so,  but 
quite  otherwise,  replied  the  indefatigable 
and  not-to-be-baffied  inventor,  for,  "  if  one 
leg  of  my  tripod  is  shot  away,  the  other 
two  mutually  support  each  other;  while, 
if  the  ordinary  mast  is  wounded,  its  fall  is 
only  accelerated  by  the  dragging  weight 
of  the  rope  rigging.  Moreover,  if  kept 
painted,  the  tripods  will  last  as  long  as 
the  ship,  while  rope  rigging  is  affected  by 
wet  and  climate,  and  is  a  particularly  heavy 
item  in  the  repairs  of  the  steam  reserve 
supposed  to  be  always  ready  for  service." 
Lord  Clarence  then  pleaded  the  great 
time  required  to  pLxte  turrets  and  con- 
struct the  vast  machinery ;  but  Captain 
Coles  instantly  shelled  his  adversary  out 
of  this  last  citadel  by  showing  that  the 
Messrs.  Napier  had  in  about  ten  months 
built  the  Rolfe  Krake,  a  vessel  of  twelve 
hundred  tons,  with  two  turrets,  for  the 
Danish  government,  who  had  already 
ordered  another.  He  also  mentioned  that 
the  Russian  government  were  building- 
twelve  turret  ships  at  Newcastle,  and  one 
with  two  three-hundred  pounders,  from  his 
special  designs.  As  to  the  "enormous  ma- 
chinery," Captain  Coles  proved  that  it  was 


the  simplest  matter  in  the  world,  being 
merely  just  the  common  winch,  rack,  and 
pinion,  similar  to  those  used  on  railway 
turn-tables.  Still  in  vain  did  Captain  Coles 
waste  more  of  his  life,  endeavouring  to 
induce  these  obstinate,  unprogressive  Ad- 
miralty Lords  to  build  a  sea-going  turret 
ship ;  and,  since  the  Shoeburyness  targets 
had  then  (1865)  effectually  resisted  three- 
hundred  pound  steel  bolts  projected  by 
sixty- pound  charges  of  powder,  to  try  the 
Blakeley  six -hundred  and  nine- hundred 
pound  guns  on  board  a  turret  ship,  no 
twelve- ton  (three  -  hundred  pound  guns) 
even  having  then  been  worked  on  the 
broadside  principle  at  sea. 

The  Admiralty,  compelled  at  last  by  the 
irresistible  force  of  public  opinion  to  try 
the  turret  ships,  threw  every  obstacle  in 
the  inventor's  way,  and  made  blundering 
and  disingenuous  experiments.  As  they  had 
resisted  the  introduction  of  steam,  so  they 
now  resisted  the  introduction  of  turret 
ships,  and  the  system  of  a  central  fire. 
They  preferred  their  own  costly  cobbling, 
letting  other  nations  pass  them  in  the  race, 
and  silently  steal  away  the  naval  glory  of 
England.  How  did  the  Admiralty  at  last 
try  the  powers  of  sea-going  turret  ships  ? 
Will  it  be  believed  ?  They  absolutely  took 
a  valuable  three-decker  with  a  rising  floor, 
and  to  make  her  specially  safe  and  stable, 
loaded  her  with  no  less  than  five  iron  towers; 
they  dispensed  with  the  compensatory  power 
of  masts,  and  sent  to  sea  this  mountain  of 
iron,  this  vessel  laden  with  death,  under 
the  command  of  that  admirable  officer, 
Captain  Sherard  Osborn,  against  whom  it 
would  almost  appear,  from  this  circum- 
stance, that  my  Lords  must  also  have 
had  a  grudge.  The  vessel,  however,  won- 
derful to  relate,  did  not  sink  after  all,  and 
made  what  was  thought  by  Captain  Coles 
and  his  friends  a  decidedly  successful 
voyage.  The  experiments  then  went  on 
faster,  but  were,  to  our  mind  from  the  first, 
rather  ominous,  Captain  Coles's  clever  and 
useful  idea  wanting  then,  as  it  wants  now, 
many  important  modifications  before  a 
safe  sea-going  turret  ship  can  be  made 
practicable. 

In  October,  1865,  Her  Majesty's  double- 
turreted  screw  corvettes,  Wivern  and  Scor- 
pion, were  launched.  The  Times,  very  active 
for  the  new  vessels,  spoke  well  of  the  expe- 
rimental cruises  of  these  iron  twins.  They 
had  a  rough  baptism,  being  taken  in  dirty 
weather  into  the  terrible  Race  of  Portland, 
and  laid  for  some  time  broadside  on  the 
seas  and  the  tideway.  On  or  off  the  wind, 
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under  sail,  the  result  was  equally  good. 
They  both  took  in  seas  liberally  over  their 
low  decks  amidship,  but  their  lofty  bows 
(with  raised  fore -topgallant  forecastles) 
kept  them  dry  when  their  heads  could  be 
kept  to  the  seas.  No  water  entered  the 
turrets.  The  tripod  masts  stood  bravely. 
There  was  not  a  crack  or  any  starting  of  the 
paint  at  the  joints  of  the  turret  plates.  The 
Scorpion  maintained  the  whole  time  a  con- 
sistent three-quarters  of  a  knot  an  hour 
in  excess  of  the  Wivern's  rate  of  going ; 
but  then  this  could  hardly  be  wondered  at, 
since  the  Wivern,  having  no  guns  ready, 
carried  one  hundred  and  eighty  tons  of  iron 
ballast  in  her  turrets.  They  both  made 
good  snap-shot  practice  at  casks  from 
their  twelve-ton  smooth  bore  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounders,  with  the  wind  in  the 
Channel  blowing  from  the  south,  andaheavy 
rolling  sea  setting  in.  Each  vessel  steered 
well  as  long  as  the  screw  was  revolving,  but 
under  sail  alone  they  steered  wildly;  "any- 
where" as  the  men  said ;  but  this  the  Coles 
party  said  could  be  put  right  by  using 
Grimths's  two-bladed  screws.  The  vessels 
were  tested  for  fourteen  days  in  stormy 
weather  in  all  winds  from  the  strongest 
Channel  gale,  and  with  the  wind  never  less 
than  at  "  a  force  of  seven,"  and  of  all  places 
in  the  world  off  the  dreaded  Head  of  Port- 
land. "  Good  vessels  under  steam  or  sail," 
cried  their  abettors,  patting  the  iron  twins 
on  the  back,  "  but  ill  ventilated,  damp 
between  decks,  and  altogether  uncomfort- 
able to  both  officers  and  men,  evils,  how- 
ever, which  can  be  corrected,  and  might  be 
expected  of  vessels  not  originally  built  for 
the  royal  navy." 

In  the  mean  time,  Captain  Coles,  doting 
more  and  more  on  his  ugly  duck,  as  it 
began  to  develop  into  a  swan,  a  rara  avis, 
too,  and  without  parallel,  began  to  daily 
discover  in  it  fresh  beauties.  He  con- 
tended, with  Commodore  Rogers,  of  the 
American  navy,  that  the  turret  ships  f>r 
monitors,  carrying  their  guns  near  the 
centres  of  motion,  and  supported  by  keels 
and  keelsons,  upborne  by  the  depth  of 
water,  and  carried  by  the  whole  strength 
of  the  hulls,  would  bear  heavier  guns  than 
the  old  broadside  ships  could  carry  out  on 
their  ribs.  He  also  declared,  and  with 
some  justice,  that  the  turret  embrasures, 
quite  filled  up  by  the  muzzles  of  the  large 
guns,  were  safer  for  the  workers  than  the 
open  and  numerous  portholes  of  the  broad- 
side ships  ever  could  be.  The  Daily  News, 
always  a  generous  and  enlightened  paper, 
spoke  warmly  of  some  of  Captain  Coles's 


new  vessels.  The  Royal  Sovereign  had 
worked  her  double-barrelled  turret  in  a 
sea-way  rolling  twenty-two  degrees,  where 
the  guns  of  the  old  ironclads  would  only 
have  fired  in  the  sea,  even  if  they  had 
dared  to  open  their  ports.  The  same 
vessel  had  made  an  easy  and  quick  passage 
back  from  Cherbourg.  Shame,  then,  on 
the  Admiralty,  said  this  paper,  that  hitherto 
has  only  cut  down  and  adapted  the  Royal 
Sovereign,  and  been  three  years  converting 
the  Prince  Albert. 

This  same  year  Captain  Coles  replied  to 
thirty-one  objections  started  by  a  com- 
mittee that  sat  upon  his  system.  This 
committee,  however,  had  already  allowed 
publicly  that  the  turret  was  the  most  effi- 
cient mode  of  carrying  and  working  very 
heavy  guns  in  a  sea-way ;  that  it  afforded 
a  steadier  platform ;  that  the  turret  gun 
was  higher  out  of  the  water ;  that  it  could 
be  fought  longer  and  more  efficiently  than 
when  mounted  in  broadside  ;  that  the 
extent  to  which  a  turret  gun  could  be 
trained  was  limited  only  by  the  obstruc- 
tions ;  that  it  had  great  rapidity  of  fire, 
and  was  less  liable  to.be  interrupted  by 
smoke  ;  that  a  turret  gun  was  better  protec- 
tion for  the  men  ;  and  that  in  an  intricate 
channel,  or  up  a  winding  river,  the  turret 
system  gave  a  greater  facility  of  keeping 
guns  bearing  on  the  enemy  while  following 
the  course  of  the  channel.  Then,  at  last, 
reluctantly,  but  still  quibbling  and  post- 
poning, "My  Lords"  agreed  —  to  build? 
Oh,  no — but  to  think  over  a  design  of  a 
sea- going  two-turret  ship,  when  such  de- 
sign should  be  prepared  and  submitted  to 
the  controller's  department. 

But  while  pointing  out  this  disgraceful 
sequence  of  opposition  to  improvement  by 
officials  who  squandered  public  money  on 
a  thousand  ridiculous  caprices,  let  us  do 
justice  to  Mr.  Reed.  He,  from  the  first, 
while  admitting  all  the  proved  advan- 
tages of  the  monitor  system,  though  a  per- 
sonal opponent  of  Captain  Coles,  who  had 
ruffled  his  feathers  in  many  a  correspond- 
ence, gravely,  boldly,  and  thoughtfully 
denounced  the  dangers  of  all  sea-going 
turret  ships  as  yet  invented.  His  work  on 
Iron-clad  Ships  bears  the  date  of  1869. 
In  an  excellent  though  severe  chapter  on 
Turret  Ships,  Mr.  Reed  uses  these  strong 
but  only  too  prophetic  words,  which,  no 
doubt,  brought  the  hot  blood  into  the 
cheeks  of  poor  Captain  Coles  when  he  read 
them,  only  a  few  short  months  ago. 

"  My  opinion  is,"  says  this  great,  though, 
perhaps,  somewhat  prejudiced  authority — 
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"  my  opinion  is,  that  no  monitor  of  the 
American  type,  that  is,  no  monitor  with 
her  turrets  standing  upon  the  low  deck, 
unprotected  by  a  breastwork,  with  all  her 
hatchways,  &c.,  opening  through  the  lower 
deck,  can  be  considered  a  satisfactory  sea- 
going vessel ;  such  a  vessel,  depending  as  it 
does  upon  the  water  tightness  of  the  junc- 
tion between  the  turret  and  the  deck,  and 
obtaining  that  tightness  by  means  of  the 
weight  of  the  turret  closing  the  junction, 
is  unable  to  revolve  her  turret  and  fight 
her  guns  in  a  sea-way — a  circumstance 
which  alone  renders  her  unfit  for  fighting 
actions  at  sea;  and  nothing  can  possibly 
prevent  a  pure  monitor  vessel  from  being 
deluged  by  the  sea  in  rough  weather  to  an 
extent  which  is  incompatible  with  proper 
ventilation  and  comfort,  as  it  is  with  fight- 
ing efficiency. " 

Mr.   Reed  then  proves  his  case  to  our 
mind  only  too  clearly  (remember  we  are 
only  condemning  turret  ships  as  they   at 
present  exist,  for  no  doubt  they  will  be  the 
great  fact  of  the  future),  by  quoting  the 
American  official  report  of  the  behaviour  of 
the   monitors   off    Fort  Sumter  in   rough 
weather.  But  for  the  weather  clothes,  the  re- 
port says,  the  sea  would  have  filled  the  tur- 
rets, some  of  the  turrets  would  not  lower, 
and   the  water  got  in  round  the  base  of 
the  turret,  and  put  out  many  of  the  en- 
gine   fires.      Even    in    a    slight    sea,    the 
hatches  had  to  be  battened  down ;  in  hot 
weather   the    ships  would  not  have  been 
habitable.      The  ports   had  to   be   closed 
and  caulked.     The  original  monitor  went 
down  bodily  on  her  way  from  Hampton 
Roads,  in  spite  of  pumps  capable  of  throw- 
ing two  thousand  gallons  a  minute.     The 
Weehauken,  another  monitor,  went  down 
at  her  moorings  in  Charleston  harbour  in 
three  minutes,  from  a  wave  passing  over 
her  deck  when  the  fore-hatch  was  open  for 
ventilation.     The  Tecumseh  sank,  with  all 
hands,  four   minutes   after   she   had  been 
struck  by  a  torpedo  ;  and  the  Patapsco  foun- 
dered in  one  minute,  with  sixty- two  men, 
from  the  same  cause.     Another  great  fault 
of  the  turret  ships  is  the  liability  of  the 
turrets  to  be  jammed,  and  of  their  machinery 
to  be  fixed  by  blows  from  heavy  shots.     In 
the  night  attack  of  the  Charleston  batteries, 
the  monitors'   decks  were  in  many  cases 
penetrated,    and    their    turrets    rendered 
immovable.     Mr.  Reed  also  contends  that 
by  the  adoption  of  high  forecastles,   like 
the  Captain,   to  keep  the  vessel  dry  when 
steaming  against  a  head  sea,   and  also  to 
enable  the  head  sails  to  be  worked,  turret 


vessels  are  deprived  of  their  primary  and 
supreme  advantage,  that  of  providing  a 
defended  pivot  for  an  all-round  fire,  and 
more  especially  for  that  very  useful  thing, 
a  head  fire.  Mr.  Reed  is  also  of  opinion 
that  the  tremendous  simultaneous  shock 
of  two  six  hundred  pound  shots  is  not 
always  to  be  preferred  to  the  ten  less 
powerful  blows  that  such  a  vessel  as  the 
Hercules  could  deal  the  enemy's  ship 
simultaneously  in  ten  different  directions. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  arguments  pro  and 
con  in  the  matter  of  turret  ships.  At  pre- 
sent the  great  idea  struck  out  by  Captain 
Coles  still  needs  much  to  render  it  prac- 
ticable. The  terrible  loss  of  the  Captain 
has  proved  Mr.  Reed  to  be  only  too  true  a 
prophet.  Had  the  Admiralty  tested  the 
new  system  earlier,  quicker,  and  more  fully, 
we  should,  no  doubt,  a  year  or  two  ago, 
have  saved  thousands  of  pounds,  have  al- 
ready had  safe  sea-going  turret  ships,  well 
tested  and  fit  to  use,  and  should  not  now 
have  to  lament  the  loss  of  poor  Captain 
Coles  and  more  than  five  hundred  of  his 
daring  brother  experimenters. 

DAISY'S  TRIALS. 


IN  SEVEN  CHAPTERS.      CHAPTER  II. 

"On,  I'd  so  much  rather  not!"  was 
spoken  with  a  startled  face,  and  with  an 
ashamed  consciousness  of  the  absurdity  of 
the  words,  which,  nevertheless,  were  at 
the  moment  the  only  words  she  could  find 
to  say. 

Daisy  was  sitting  by  the  fire,  in  the  be- 
tween-lights  hour,  in  a  small  but  very 
pretty  drawing-room;  sitting  in  a  low 
chair,  her  little  feet  warming  themselves 
cosily.  She  was  again  dressed  in  black, 
but  the  black  was  now  worn  for  one  whom 
she  had  loved  and  served,  and  the  mourn- 
ing for  whom  had  softened  her  face  to  a 
tender  seriousness  rather  than  sorrow. 

From  the  time,  now  eighteen  months 
ago,  when  she  first  saw  the  frail  invalid, 
whose  dying  days  she  had  solaced,  she  had 
led  that  unselfed  life  which,  more  than  any 
other,  deadens  and  keeps  under  personal 
perplexities  and  troubles.  Each  morning 
she  had  wakened  to  give  all  the  day  to  her 
dying  friend ;  each  night  she  had  lain  on 
the  watch  for  her,  only  sleeping  when  she 
slept.  No  more  wholesome  life  could  have 
been  found  for  Daisy. 

But  now  Daisy's  friend  was  some  weeks 
dead.  Daisy's  occupation  was  gone. 

"  So  much  rather  not !"   she  repeated. 
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She  had  spoken  the  first  time,  looking 
straight  "before  her  into  the  fire.  This 
time  she  turned  to  look  round,  and  up,  at 
some  one  standing  half  behind  her,  the 
earnestness  of  startled  appeal  that  was  in 
her  face  as  she  did  so  causing  this  some 
one  a  grim  kind  of  amnsement. 

How  pretty  she  looked,  he  was  thinking, 
the  fire-light  glancing  on  the  soft  round 
throat  that  rose  from  the  black  bodice,  and 
shining  on  the  small  white  hands  clasped 
her  knee.  The  chair  she  sat  in  being 


on 


very  low,  and  he  being  rather  tall,  her  head 
had  to  be  thrown  far  back  before  her  eyes 
could  meet  his.  They  did  this  only  for  a 
flash,  and  were  then  again  averted. 

"  '  Much  rather  not !'  What  sort  of  an 
answer  is  that  to  give  a  man  to  such  a 
question  ?  And,  pray,  why  would  you  '  so 
much  rather  not  ?' 

"  Because,  well,  because  I  would  so 
much  rather  not !  Because  I'm  so  tired, 
and  because  anything  new,  any  great 
change,  would  be  ....  would  be.  Oh, 
Kenneth,  you  know  I  never  could  express 
myself  properly." 

"  Would  be— what  ?" 

:'  So  troublesome." 

"  '  So  troublesome  !'  " 

"  It  is  rude  and  unkind  of  you  to  laugh 
at  me." 

"  But,  Daisy,  you  want  laughing  at,  you 
want  well  laughing  at.  You  ought  to  be 
laughed  out  of  such  childish,  or  old-maid- 
ish ideas." 

"  And  if  I  am  old-maidish,"  she  said, 
her  face  flushed  vividly  with  annoyance  at 
the  term,  he  thought,  "  I'd  rather  remain 
so :  I'd  so  much  rather  remain  just  as  I 
am.  Kenneth,  dear  Kenneth,  if  you  please, 
don't  trouble  me.  Don't  be  angry  with  me, 
just  let  me  remain  as  I  am." 

The  poor  little  coward  dreaded  agita- 
tion, with  a  physical  and  a  mental  dread : 
she  dreaded  love,  she  dreaded  joy,  dreaded 
everything  likely  to  stir  her  heart  and  her 
life  out  of  its  brief  quiet. 

"  'Don't  trouble  you,'  "  he  very  uiicour- 
teously  again  echoed  her  words.  "  And 
wouldn't  you  take  a  little  '  trouble  '  to  make 
me  happy,  Daisy  ?  If  not,  I've  been  much 
mistaken  in  Daisy.  Do  you  think  trouble 
the  worst  thing  in  the  world,  and  comfort 
the  best  ?  If  so,  you  are  not  my  Daisy, 
but  some  lazy,  spoilt  little  woman.  What 
is  the  meaning  of  it  all,  Daisy  ?" 

She  struggled  with  herself  a  moment, 
struggled  for  the  power  to  speak  lightly. 
Then  she  said : 

"  I  will  answer  you  in  the  words  of  my 


favourite,  Sir  Dinadan,  King  Arthur's  only 
lady-less  knight,  you  know,  who  says  '  The 
joy  of  love  is  too  short,  and  the  sorrow 
there- of,  and  what  cometh  there- of  dureth 
over-long.'  : 

"  You  have  been  studying  in  a  bad 
school." 

"  I  will  quote  from  another  master,  then. 

It  is  Chaucer  who  says  : 

For  love  is  yet  the  moste  stormy  lyf, 
Right  of  himself,  that  ever  was  begunne, 
For  ever  some  mystrust,  or  nice  stryf, 
Ther  is  in  love,  some  cloudis  in  that  sunne." 

Her  friend  considered  her  carefully  while 
she  spoke,  and,  after  she  had  spoken,  kept 
silent.  He  was  conscious  of  a  curious  thrill 
of  some  sort  of  passion  through  her  attempt 
at  light  playfulness,  and  he  called  to  mind 
(it  was  not  strikingly  visible  now  by  the 
fire-light)  how,  once  or  twice,  he  had  been 
pained  by  the  look  of  careworn  age  that 
would  creep  over  the  childish,  soft  face. 

This  silence  of  his  troubled  Daisy;  she 
was  more  afraid  of  it  than  of  any  such 
speech  as  had,  as  yet,  been  between  them. 

"  If  you  knew,"  she  said,  "how  happy 
these  last  months  have  been  to  me,  and  how 
I  needed  the  rest  their  peace  has  given  me, 
you,  who  are  so  good,  so  unselfish,  would 
not  ask  me  to  think  of  any  change." 

"  Is  all  the  unselfishness  to  be  on  my 
side,  Daisy?" 

"  But  you,  too,  have  seemed  very  happy." 

"  No,  not  that.  I  have  been  pleasing 
myself  with  the  hope  that  I  was  about  to 
be  very  happy." 

At  this  moment  a  servant  brought  in  the 
lamp.  She  shut  out  the  twilight,  and 
muffled  a  thrush's  song  by  closing  shutters 
and  drawing  curtains. 

Daisy  immediately  rose  from  her  low 
chair  by  the  fire,  and  seating  herself  at  the 
table,  took  up  her  work,  to  which  she 
devoted  herself  with  a  spasmodic  sort  of 
energy. 

In  her  fear  of  silence  she  began  to  talk 
as  she  worked,  of  anything,  so  that  it  was 
nothing,  and  safe  to  lead  to  nothing.  Of  the 
lateness  and  the  coldness  of  this  year's 
early  spring ;  but  of  how,  now,  at  last,  that 
cold  seemed  over,  and  everything  was  bud- 
ding and  blooming  miraculously. 

To  all  she  said,  Mr.  Stewart  answered 
not  a  word,  and,  by-and-bye,  Daisy  came 
to  a  discomforted  pause.  Then  he  spoke, 
meditatively  : 

"It  is  strange  to  think,  Daisy,  that 
there  are  two  or  three  years  of  your  life  of 
which  I  know  absolutely  nothing.  I,  who, 
up  to  the  time  of  my  going  to  India  to 
fetch  home  poor  Lily  and  her  children,  saw 
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you  every  day,  knew  how  every  hour  of 
your  day  was  spent,  almost." 

"  What  should  there  be  to  know  of  any 
years  of  such  a  life  as  mine  ?" 

"  That  is  it.  What  should  there  be  to 
know  of  any  years  of  such  a  quiet,  lonely, 
innocent  life.  This  is  how  I  fill  in  those 
years ;  just  tell  me  if  I  do  so  rightly." 

Involuntarily  Daisy  stayed  the  move- 
ment of  her  busy  hand ;  she  held  her  breath, 
and  felt  as  if  she  would  like  to  stay  the 
beating-  of  her  heart. 

"  After  the  accident  through  which  you 
lost  Wattie — some  day,  Daisy,  you  must  tell 
me  more  exactly  how  that  was — your  old 
home  grew  too  painfully  distasteful  to  you ; 
you  went  to  stay  with  your  good  nurse, 
who  had  then  lately  married ;  from  there 
you  answered  the  call  of  your  cousin.  But 
you  must  have  paid  '  nurse  '  (I  don't  know 
that  you  have  told  me  her  present  name, 
or  where  she  lives)  a  long  visit,  Daisy  ?" 

"  She  did  not  get  tired  of  me." 

"  I  suppose  I  may  conclude  that  this  was 
all." 

"  You  haven't  reckoned  my  surprise  when 
my  cousin  brought  me  to  Redcombe,  your 
uncle's  property.  Your  uncle's  death  and 
your  coming  home,  his  heir,  are  nothing  in 
your  history." 

"  Yes,  they  are  a  great  deal  in  my  history, 
but  you  don't  hold  them  much  in  yours. 
Possibly  you  would  have  shunned  Red- 
combe  had  you  known  that,  coming  here, 
you  might  soon  have  so  'troublesome'  a 
neighbour." 

"  Possibly  I  should,  Kenneth." 

"So  that  was  all ! — And  yet,  Daisy,"  he 
went  on,  after  a  pause,  "  it  seems  to  me  that 
is  not,  cannot  be,  all — that  there  has  been 
something  more.  Something  that  has  given 
you  a  look  of  careworn  weariness,  which 
you,  who  are  so  young,  ought  not  to  have  : 
something  that  makes  you  speak  the  truth 
when  you  say — what  you  are  always  saying 
— that  you  are  '  so  tired. ' ' 

There  was  a  gloomy  fold  on  his  forehead 
now.  He  averted  his  eyes  from  her  face 
and  fixed  them  on  the  fire,  as  he  began 
again  : 

"  Daisy,  there  is  one  thing  I  have  often 
wondered  about,  one  thing  I  have  often 
been  on  the  point  of  asking  you  about, 
but  was  afraid — afraid  my  words  might 
pain  you,  afraid  they  might  touch  some 
wound " 

"  They  would,  they  would,  beyond  what 
I  could  bear,  they  would  pain  me !"  cried 
Daisy.  "  Wonder  about  nothing — ask  me 
about  nothing.  Leave  me  alone,  only  leave 


me  alone,  dear  Kenneth,  leave  me  alone. 
You  know  I  am  a  coward,  and  can't  bear 
pain.  Have  pity !" 

"  Just  one  question :  if  you  are  not  brave 
I  think  you  will  bear  a  little  pain  to  save 
me  much — unless  you  are  wholly  altered 
from  the  Daisy  I  knew  and  loved.  Just 
one  question.  What  has  become  of " 

"  He  is  dead,"  gasped  Daisy;  "he  died 
horribly,  by  his  own  hand." 

"  Good  Heavens  !"  He  turned  and  looked 
at  her  now  ;  her  face  could  not  have  been 
whiter,  and  her  eyes  were  strained  and 
dilated,  as  if  that  horror  (which,  as  he  sup- 
posed, she  could  only  have  seen  in  imagina- 
tion) were  re-enacting  before  them. 

"  My  poor,  poor  child !  Why  did  you 
never  tell  me  ?  If  you  had  told  me,  then  I 
should  have  understood  everything." 

"  Why  did  I  never  tell  you  !"  she  echoed 
almost  fiercely.  "Was  it  a  thing  I  was 
likely  to  speak  of  ?  Was  it  a  thing  I  should 
recal  if  I  could  help  ?  I  had  almost  left 
off  being  haunted  by  the  memory  of  it,  and 
now,  Kenneth,  you  cruel  Kenneth,  you 
have  brought  it  all  back." 

"  Forgive  me,  Daisy,  and  tell  me,  that  I 
may  never  need  to  come  near  the  subject 
again,  j  ust  one  or  two  things  more.  Did 
he — did  you " 

But  while  he  bungled,  not  knowing  how 
most  innocently  to  frame  his  question,, 
Daisy  sprang  up,  quivering. 

"  I  cannot  bear  it !  I  cannot !  How 
dare  you  torture  me  so  ?  It  is  no  use,  I 
tell  you  I  cannot  bear  it !"  As  she  spoke, 
she  moved  towards  the  door. 

"  No,  no,  don't  go  away,"  he  said,  sooth- 
ingly, following  her,  bringing  her  back  to 
her  chair.  "  If  it  is  true  you  cannot  bear 
it,  I  will  never  touch  the  matter  again. 
But,  Daisy,  if  you  would  only  have  a  few 
minutes'  courage  and  patience,  it  would  be 
so  much  the  happier  way.  If  you  would 
just  tell  the  story  out,  and  then  come  to 
me  to  weep  your  tears " 

"  I  will  tell  you  nothing.  And  what  is 
more,  you  must  promise  not  to  question  me 
again,  ever.  If  you  don't  give  me  this 
promise,  Kenneth,  I  shan't  be  able  to  bear 
to  see  you  or  to  hear  you  speak." 

"  This  is  all  terribly  morbid,  mere  mad- 
ness." He  noted  the  wild  trouble  of  her 
affrighted  eyes,  and  hastened  to  add,  "  But 
you  have  my  promise,  Daisy.  I  need  not 
say  that  I  shall  keep  it.  But  some  day 
you  will  release  me  from  it.  Some  day 
when  our  hearts  are  so  close  that  there  is 
room  for  nothing  between  them." 

"You  speak,"  she  said,  "as  if — as  if— 
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you  speak,  I  mean,  as  I  have  given  you  no 
right  to  speak." 

"  I  own  my  presumption." 

There  was  an  interval  of  silence. 

Mr.  Stewart  had  thrown  himself  into 
Daisy's  low  chair,  and  sat  looking  into 
the  fire  with  a  baffled  expression.  Daisy 
worked  away  again  with  spasmodic  energy. 

Her  heart  had  just  begun  to  beat  quietly 
once  more,  when  Mr.  Stewart  came  from 
the  fireside,  and  took  a  chair  at  the  little 
table  just  opposite  her. 

"  Daisy,  be  so  good  as  to  put  down  your 
work,  and  listen  to  me." 

"  I  can  listen  just  as"  well  while  I  work." 

But  he  put  his  hand  over  hers,  and  held 
it  still. 

"  Tyrant !  I  wish  you  had  pricked  your- 
self!" 

"  It's  my  heart,  Daisy,  and  not  my  hand, 
of  which  you  make  a  pincushion." 

"  That's  nonsense,  Kenneth." 

"  Of  course  that's  nonsense,  Daisy.  I 
never  supposed  it  would  pass  with  you  for 
anything  else.  But  now  I'm  going  to  talk 
sense,  in  sober  seriousness.  Daisy,  I  wish  to 
have  a  wife." 

"  "Well,  Kenneth,  I  suppose  that  is  quite 
natural." 

"  I  think  it  is.  I'm  tired  of  being  always 
alone.  Alone  when  I'm  sad,  alone  when 
I'm  gay,  alone  when  I'm  sick,  alone  when 
I'm  well.  I'm  tired  of  it.  It's  dreary.  I 
want  a  wife." 

"  Well,  Kenneth,  I'm  sure  I  don't  see 
any  reason  why  you  shouldn't  have  a  wife. 
You're  not  too  old  to  marry,  or  too  ugly, 
or  too  poor.  You're  kind  and  good.  You 
won't  have  any  difficulty  in  finding  a 
wife." 

She  kept  her  eyes  fixed  upon  his  hand, 
still  overlying  her  hand.  He  could  not  see 
their  expression,  but  he  fancied  a  slight 
tremor  in  her  voice  when  she  said,  "  You're 
kind  and  good." 

"  But  just  '  a  wife'  would  not  satisfy  me, 
Daisy." 

"  You  surely  don't  mean  you  want  more 
than  one,  Kenneth  ?" 

"  I  mean,  as  you  well  know,  Daisy,  that 
I  don't  want  just  any  one.  In  fact,  there 
is  in  the  world  just  one  woman  I  want  for 
my  wife." 

"  If  that  is  so,  Kenneth,  and  she  doesn't 
want  to  marry,  or  doesn't  want  to  marry 
you,  it's  an  unhappy  thing  for  you;  be- 
cause, I  suppose,  in  that  case,  '  Want,'  as 
used  to  be  said  to  me  when  I  was  a  child, 
'  must  be  your  master.' ' 

"  But,  Daisy,  she  is  such  a  tender,  gentle, 


loving  little  woman,  that  I  think  she  would 
take  me  out  of  pity,  because  I  want  her,  if 
she  once  clearly  understood  how  desperately 
I  want  her." 

"  That  would  be  wicked  in  her,  Kenneth, 
and  miserable  for  you — if  she  didn't  love 
you." 

"  But  there  it  is,  Daisy  ;  there's  the  pity 
of  it.  I  fancy  she  does  love  me — loves  me 
as  dearly  as  I  could  wish — but  is  letting 
her  brain  be  over-clouded  by  some  absurd 
cobweb  or  other,  which,  if  I  can't  get  at  it, 
to  brush  it  away,  may  destroy  both  her 
happiness  and  mine." 

Daisy,  trying  to  keep  up  a  jesting  tone, 
murmured  something  of  the  vanity  of  men. 
Not  heeding  her,  Mr.  Stewart  went  on  : 

"  That  she  loves  no  one  better  than  she 
loves  me,  I,  at  least,  feel  sure.  She  has 
brown  eyes,  that  look  loving  when  they 
look  into  mine.  She  has  soft,  smooth, 
brown  hair,  that  often  tempts  my  hand  to 
stroke  it ;  and  I  hardly  think,  if  it  did  so, 
she  would  be  angry.  She  has  the  sweetest 
mouth  in  the  world,  with  just  one  fault, 
that  it  doesn't  smile  often  enough,  though 
it  looks  as  if  meant  to  be  always  smiling. 
She  has  a  dear  little  soft  hand,  that  seems 
always  glad  to  come  into  mine." 

Daisy,  at  last,  looked  up  at  him,  and 
there  was  a  world  of  flitting,  flying  trouble 
in  those  eyes. 

"  It's  no  use  to  pretend  I  don't  under- 
stand you,  Kenneth ;  but,  indeed,  Kenneth, 
it  can't,  can't,  can't  be.  There  are  reasons 
of  which  you  know  nothing,  of  which  you 
guess  nothing,  why  it  can't  be.  If  only 
you'd  let  me  alone ;  Kenneth,  dear  Kenneth, 
pray,  pray  leave  me  alone." 

"  But,  Daisy,  this  sort  of  answer  is  too 
childish :  it  is  ridiculous,  dear,  unworthy  of 
you.  Because,  now  a  good  while  ago,  and 
when  you  were  little  more  than  a  child, 
you  loved,  or  believed  you  loved,  a  man 
unworthy  of  love,  is  this  to  stand  between 
you  and  love  for  ever  after  ?  You  say 
there  are  reasons  of  which  I  know,  and 
can  guess,  nothing.  But  there  cannot  be, 
beyond  some  trifles,  in  themselves  nothing, 
magnified  by  your  morbidness:  you  are 
making  mountains  of  molehills." 

"Am  I,  Kenneth?"  There  was  bitter- 
ness in  her  smile.  "  Would  to  Heaven  I 
could  think  so.  It  is  not  love,  or  the 
memory  of  love,  that  stands  between  me 
and  love ;  but  something  does  stand  be- 
tween, and  must  all  my  lifetime.  So, 
Kenneth,  dear  Kenneth,  leave  me  in  peace. 
I  want  nothing  but  quiet,  of  mind  and 
body.  The  things  I  most  honestly  thank 
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God  for  are  darkness  and  sleep.  The  thing 
I  fervently  pray  to  Him  for  is  that  He  will 
let  me  forget.  Kenneth,  it  would  kill  me 
to  do  what  you  wish.  It  can't,  can't,  can't 
be.  I  am  not  fit  for  you.  Leave  me  in 
peace." 

On  his  part  a  few  minutes  of  frowning 
thoughtfulness.  Then  he  returned  to  the 
charge. 

"  In  all  you  say  I  can  only  see  the  out- 
come of  a  morbidly  overgrown  sensitive- 
ness. What  you  call  peace  is  not  peace, 
but  stagnation.  As  to  forgetting,  you  will 
best  forget  by  letting  your  life  be  filled  with 
new  things,  new  hope  and  love.  You  are 
a  woman,  meant  to  find  your  happiness  in 
loving,  and  in  being  loved,  and  in  living 
for  those  you  love,  not  in  the  selfish,  lonely 
comfort  and  quiet  of  an  old  maid's  life. 
Think  how  selfish  all  you  have  said  has 
been.  It  is  all  of  what  you  want,  with  no 
thought  for  me.  I,  too,  want  rest  and 
peace.  Till  I  know  that  one  roof  covers 
you  and  me,  I  shall  not  know  either.  In 
fact,  Daisy,  I  so  want  you  that  my  life  is 
one  want  till  I  have  you." 

"Have  pity,  Kenneth;  you  torture  me." 

He  looked  straightly  down  into  her  ap- 
pealing eyes,  eyes  that,  even  while  they 
appealed,  contracted  as  if  with  pain,  and 
shrank  from  his  scrutiny. 

"  I  torture  you,  do  I,  poor  Daisy  ?  That 
is  the  last  thing  I  would  do,  except  for 
your  good.  Well ;  I  have  almost  done.  I 
will  only  ask  you,  just  for  one  moment,  to 
put  yourself  in  my  place.  I  want  a  wife, 
and  you  are  the  only  woman  I  will  marry. 
I  want  a  home,  not  a  house,  but  a  home, 
and  you  are  the  only  woman  who  can  make 
one  for  me.  Isn't  my  case  a  hard  one, 
Daisy  ?  Mightn't  you  make  some  sacri- 
fice— of  pride,  or  reserve,  or  whatever  it  is 
— for  me  ?  Look  at  me  critically,  Daisy. 
Don't  I  look  as  if  it  were  time  I  had  some 
comfort  in  life  ?  See  how  grey  I'm  get- 
ting. See  how  bald  I'm  getting.  Am  I 
not  thin  and  gaunt  ?  Don't  I  look  uncared 
for  ?  Putting  aside  happiness,  what  even 
of  comfort  have  I  had  in  life  ?  Think  how 
cosey  you  are  here,  Daisy ;  and  by-and-bye 
you  will  turn  me  out  into  the  raw  night. 
Listen  to  the  rain.  I  shall  be  wet  to  the 
skin  when  I  get  home.  There  will  be  no 
fire  to  warm  me,  and  nobody  to  notice 
whether  I'm  wet  or  dry." 

"  As  if  you  cared  for  such  things  !"  Daisy 
spoke  scornfully.  She  was  irritated  ;  she 
fancied  there  was  a  twinkle  of  humour 
about  his  mouth.  It  seemed  as  if  what 
was  such  terrible  tragedy  to  her  was  to  him 


only  comedy.     As  if  he  were  either  indif- 
ferent to  success,  or  very  confident  of  it. 

"  I  didn't  say  I  did  care  for  such  things ; 
but  I  thought  you  might  care  about  them 
for  me,  Daisy.  And  without  caring  about 
being  cold  and  wet,  I  might  get  a  chill,  and 
die  of  it." 

"  You  have  only  your  own  wilfulness  to 
blame  if  you  cannot  have  the  common  com- 
forts of  life.  You  often  used  to  call  me 
wilful,  but  it  is  you  who  are  wilful  now, 
saying  you  want  a  wife,  and  setting  your 
mind  upon  a  woman  you  can't  have  as  the 
only  one  you  will  have." 

"  That  is  not  wilfulness,  Daisy ;  that  is 
wisdom ;  besides,  that  I  can't  have  you  has 
yet  to  be  proved." 

"  Oh,  of  course !"  Daisy  was  glad  to 
feel  herself  growing  hot  and  angry.  It 
was  so  much  less  painful  to  be  angry  with 
him  than  to  be  sorry  for  him. 

"  In  a  weak  creature,"  he  went  on,  "  the 
determination  to  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
but  something  it  can't  get  would  be  mere 
wilfulness  ;  but,  Daisy,  I  am  not  weak,  and 
I  mean  to  get  the  one  thing  that  is  the  one 
thing  that  can  satisfy  me." 

Looking  up  into  his  eyes,  Daisy  flushed, 
and  trembled,  and  quailed. 

"  Kenneth,  Kenneth,  don't  say  so  !"  she 
cried,  piteously.  "  Oh,  if  only  anything  I 
could  say  would  make  you  give  it  up,  and 
leave  me  in  peace  !" 

"  There  are  words  that  would  do  this. 
If  you  can  look  me  full  in  the  face,  and  say, 
'  Kenneth,  J  dont  love  you.  I  never  have 
loved  you.  I  never  shall  love  you,'  then  I 
will  go  away,  and  leave  you  in  peace." 

Instead  she  bowed  her  face  into  her 
hands,  murmuring  something  about  his 
cruelty,  and  that  she  ought  to  hate  him. 
Then,  after  a  time,  she  looked  up,  to  say, 
"  But,  Kenneth,  it  cannot  be.  I  will  not, 
I  cannot,  marry  you.  I  am  not  fit  for 
you." 

"  You  have  said  those  words,  that  you 
are  not  fit  fcr  me,  several  times.  What  do 
you  mean  by  them  ?" 

She  made  him  no  answer. 

He  began  to  walk  to  and  fro  in  the  room. 

"  There  can  be  no  middle  course,"  he 
said,  by-and-bye.  "  If  you  insist  in  your 
determination  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
me " 

She  murmured  she  had  expressed  no 
such  determination. 

"  Yes,  you  have.  I  want  all  or  nothing. 
You  refuse  me  all,  so  I  will  have  nothing. 
I  am  not  a  fellow  who  can  be  kept 
dangling  on,  on  sufferance.  Well,  then, 
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if  yon  have  given  me  my  final  answer, 
if  I  must  take  it  as  such,  then  it  must  be 
good-bye,  Daisy.  I  shall  leave  the  neigh- 
bourhood. If  I  were  able  I  would  stay 
near  you,  to  watch  over  you  at  a  distance 
(rather  an  Irish  proceeding,  but  you  know 
what  I  mean),  but  I  am  not  able  for  that. 
I  should  not  be  able  to  keep  away  from 
you.  I  should  be  always  annoying  you." 

"  You  never  do  annoy  me.  Except 
when " 

"  Except  when  I  ask  you  to  be  my  wife. 
I  should  never  be  able  to  see  you  without 
asking  you,  so  I  should  be  always  annoying 
you.  Besides,  Daisy,  there  are  other  things 
I  am  bound  to  consider  for  you.  This  is  a 
wicked  and  scandal-loving  world.  You 
live  alone  now,  you  have  lost  the  protection 
of  your  poor  cousin's  presence.  You  live 
alone,  and  you  are  a  young  and  pretty 
single  woman.  If  you  won't  have  me  for 
your  husband,  you  can't  have  me  for  your 
friend." 

Her  cheeks  burnt  with  hot  colour ;  she 
answered  him  very  meekly,  "  Very  well, 
Kenneth,  it  must,  of  course,  be  as  you  think 
best." 

If  he  had  known  the  blank  sense  of  de- 
solation that  fell  upon  her  ! 

"Very  well,  Daisy,"  he  mocked  her 
angrily.  "  I've  already  pleaded,  argued, 
and  threatened  as  much  as  I  can.  I  did 
think  you  cared  enough  for  me  to  set  aside 
your  cold-hearted,  morbid,  old-maidish 
scruples.  As  it  is  not  so,  this  evening's 
good-night  had  better  be  good-bye." 

"  Very  well,  Kenneth.  Good  -  night — 
good-bye." 

"  You  wretched  little  unfeeling  creature. 
What  on  earth  could  make  me  care  for  you 
as  I  always  have  done,  as  I  always  shall 
do  ?" 

"What,  indeed!  I  have  often  wondered." 

"  Good-night,  Daisy,  not  good-bye.  I 
think  I  will  see  you  once  more." 

"  Good-night,  Kenneth.  I  am  glad  you 
will  see  me  once  more." 

He  went  away  without  touching  her 
hand.  She  listened  to  his  step  along  the 
gravel,  she  heard  the  garden-gate  swing  to, 
and  latch  itself  after  him,  and  then 

First  she  sat  some  moments  with  clasped 
hands,  gazing  straight  out  into  the  desola- 
tion of  her  life ;  then  she  laid  her  head  on 
the  ta,ble  and  cried  as  if  she  would  cry  that 
desolate  life  away.  For  how  long  she  did 
not  know.'  She  was  presently  startled  by 
a  light  touch  on.  her  hair.  Then  a  voice 
said : 

"  Daisy  !  my  poor  little  crushed  flower  ! 


Have  I  hurt  you  so  much  ?  Did  I  tease 
you  so  cruelly  ?  But  you  were  cruel,  too, 
Daisy." 

She  laid  her  cheek  against  his  hand,  and 
then  she  kissed  his  hand.  She  tried  to 
speak,  but  a  fresh  burst  of  sobs  choked 
back  the  words.  He  spoke  soothingly  and 
fondly.  Once  more  she  struggled  to  say 
something. 

"  It  is  that  I — I Oh,  I  am  not  what 

you  think  me  !  I "  Again  the  "  climb- 
ing sorrow"  in  her  throat  made  speech  im- 
possible, and  what  she  had  spoken  had 
been  barely  audible.  There  came  one  de- 
spairing effort :  "  If  only  I  were  dead,  and 
you  knew  all!"  Then  she  laid  her  head 
down  again  and  kept  still. 

"  My  poor  Daisy  !  My  poor  Daisy  !"  A 
thoughtful  pause.  Then  he  said,  "  There 
can  be  nothing  I  don't  know  that  really 
matters.  Perhaps  I  can  guess  at  a  good 
deal,  can  understand  how  your  innocent, 
over-sensitive  heart  reproaches  you  with 
treachery,  because,  perhaps,  after  I  left  you, 
you  were  entrapped,  betrayed  into  what 
was  not  in  harmony  with  the  implied  pro- 
mise of  your  last  words  to  me.  You  were 
a  guileless  child,  Daisy,  and  could  have 
been  no  match  for  your  adversary.  I  am 
tempted  to  wish  I  had  strangled  the  fellow 
before  he  crossed  your  path.  I  don't  say 
that  there  is  not  much  that  painfully  per- 
plexes me.  That  you  believed  you  loved 
him  I  can  understand :  few  women  could 
resist  him,  but  that  your  love  for  him  should 
so  long  linger  that " 

"  My  love  for  him !"  As  she  looked  up 
now,  fiercely  and  suddenly,  the  passion  of 
her  face  startled  him.  "  My  love  for  him 
is  as  fresh  in  my  heart  as  the  day  I  lost 
him.  Now  you  know  that,  Kenneth,  you 
will  leave  me  in  peace.  He  was  a  liar  and 
a  treacherous  coward,  I  know ;  he  was  a 
murderer,  I  believe.  Is  a  woman  who  loved 
a  liar,  a  treacherous  coward,  a  murderer, 
fit  to  be  loved  by  you  ?" 

"  This  is  very  wild  talking,  Daisy.  This 
is  the  madness  not  of  love,  but  of  hate." 

"  Who  can  tell  what  it  is !  Only  God. 
Madness  !  didn't  you  know  I  was  mad. 

Mad,  more  or  less,  ever  since Wattie 

died.  May  not  that  stand  between  us, 
Kenneth  ?  Would  you  like  a  mad  wife  ?" 

"  If  I  thought  it  true,  Daisy,  I  would  at 
once  possess  myself  of  you.  You  should 
marry  me  to-morrow :  that  you  might 
need  no  other  keeper.  I  would  deny  your 
right  to  have  a  will  about  it,  if  I  believed 
you  mad." 

"  Is  there  nothing  will  frighten  you  from 
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me  ?     Is  there  no  way  in  which  I  can  be 
rid  of  yon  ?" 

"  I  have  told  you  the  one  only  way.  I 
will  e;o  now  for  to-night  that  you  may  get 
rest." 

She  lifted  sad  pleading  eyes  to  him.  She 
had  half  a  notion  that  she  was  looking 
on  him  for  the  last  time  ;  that  for  his  sake 
she  might  have  strength  some  way  to  end 
things.  She  wished  he  would  bend  down 
to  kiss  her,  but  he  did  not.  There  was 
only  a  very  tenderly  spoken  "  Good-night, 
Daisy,"  and  he  was  gone. 

As  he  walked  home  he  recalled  some 
words  of  Daisy's  that  had  been  among  the 
last  words  she  had  spoken  to  him  before  he 
left  England. 

"  I've  been  thinking,  Kenneth,  of  what 
you  told  me  about  Graham.  I  know  it's 
true,  because  you  told  me.  As  it's  true  he 
can't  be  good.  I  shouldn't  like  to  (how 
well  he  remembered  the  pretty  flush  and 
hesitation  with  which  the  next  word  was 
spoken)  marry  any  one  who  isn't  good.  I 
want  making  good,  and  keeping  good  my- 
self. He  has  no  promise  of  mine,  and, 
Kenneth,  he  never  will  have.  I  tell  you 
this  now,  because  I  have  seen  that  you  are 
anxious  about  me." 

How  well  he  remembered  the  exact  how, 
and  when,  and  where,  those  words  of 
Daisy's  had  been  spoken. 

They  had  stood  together  at  the  glass- 
door  of  the  drawing-room,  of  what  was 
then  Daisy's  home,  looking  down  the 
bright  lawn  to  the  shining  river. 

He  remembered  how  confidingly  she  had 
clung  to  his  arm,  how,  while  she  was 
speaking,  she  kept  brushing  away  from 
his  sleeve  petals  from  the  overblown  roses 
that  kept  falling  there. 

He  remembered  how  sweet  and  how  fair 
he  had  felt  her.  He  remembered  the  hard 
fight  he  had  fought  to  hinder  himself  from 
clasping  her  in  his  arms  and  saying : 

'  Wait  for  me,  Daisy.     It  is  I  who  love 
you.     Wait  for  me,  be  my  Avife." 

He  remembered  how  hard  it  had  been 
when,  at  parting,  the  sweet  fresh  mouth 
was  lifted  for  his  kiss,  to  leave  unsaid  any 
word  that  should  have  startled  the  child 
to  consciousness  of  the  love  with  which  he 
loved  her. 

But  at  that  time  Mr.  Stewart  was  not 
only  poor,  but  had  others  dependent  upon 
him.  At  that  time  he  had  no  thought  of 
the  possibility  of  succeeding  to  Redcombe 
Manor,  there  being  then  two  lives,  to  all 
appearance  as  "  good  "  as  his  between  him 
and  such  succession. 


When  Daisy  found  herself  alone,  she  set 
herself  to  think  if,  in  any  way,  she  might 
win  into  this  heaven  of  happiness  which 
seemed  to  stand  open  to  her  with  a  visible 
door,  while  by  an  invisible  door  it  was  close 
shut.  There  seemed  to  be  two  ways,  if 
only  either  were  possible.  Suppose  she 
yielded  to  his  wish  and  let  him  make  her 
his  wife  :  leaving  all  her  secret  undis- 
closed, letting  things  go  as  they  would, 
leaving  the  future  to  shape  itself?  Per- 
haps, had  she  believed  in  her  own  power 
to  be,  in  this  way,  happy,  she  might  have 
chosen  this  course,  deceiving  herself  with 
the  sophistry  that  she  yielded  for  his  sake. 
But  Daisy  knew  she  could  not,  so,  be 
happy ;  knew  that,  sooner  or  later,  the 
misery  of  concealment  would  become  un- 
endurable, and  then  it  seemed  to  her  his 
sorrow  over  her  sin,  his  grief  at  her  deceit, 
when  he  should  come  to  know,  would 
kill  her.  She  remembered,  in  long  past 
times,  how  he  had  looked  when  she  was 
"  naughty,"  when  she  talked  perversely, 
and  acted  wilfully.  Remembering  the  pain, 
which  seemed  both  mental  and  physical, 
'  his  face  had,  at  such  times,  expressed,  she 
had  only  to  imagine  a  proportionate  suffer- 
ing in  him,  when  his  wife  should  convict 
herself  of  such  secretness  and  treacherous 
deception,  to  believe  that  he  might  well  die 
of  such  anguish.  That  way,  then,  was 
not  the  possible  way.  What  of  the  other  ? 

To  tell  him  everything,  and  trust  to  his 
love  being  so  strong  that,  in  spite  of  every- 
thing, he  should  still  wish  her  for  his  wife  ! 
Was  this  the  possible  way  ?  No,  no,  no, 
she  decided. 

"  If  I  knew  that  he  knew,  there  would 
be  times  when  I  should  not  but  be  forced 
to  believe  that  he  must  think  of  me  with 
disgust.  How  could  I  bear  this  ?  I  could 
not  bear  it.  No,  there  is  no  way  in  which 
I  may  be  his  wife — I  could  not  be  his  wife, 
and  deceive  him.  I  cannot  be  his  wife  if 
he  knows.  What,  then,  is  there  left  for  me 
to  do  ?" 

Daisy  did  not  sleep  this  night.  She 
tried  to  plan  some  future.  If  only  there 
were  but  some  place  and  some  person  in 
the  world  to  whom  and  to  which  he  would 
be  satisfied  that  she  should  go,  then  pos- 
sibly in  time  he  might  forget  her,  and 
learn  to  be  happy — alone,  or  with  some 
other.  But  there  was  no  such  person  and 
there  was  no  such  place. 

From  the  misery  and  perplexity 'of  this 
sleepless  night  Daisy  could  not  seek  help 
in  prayer.  How  can  we  pray  when  there 
stands  on  the  threshold  of  spiritual  con- 
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scicrasness  the  knowledge  that  the  thing 
we  ought  to  do  is  the  thing  we  mean,  if 
we  can  help  it,  never  to  do  ?  When  we 
refuse  to  have  the  open  eye  and  open  ear, 
and  choose  to  be  among  those  whose  ears 
are  dull  of  hearing,  and  whose  eyes  are 
closed,  must  not  the  lips  of  the  heart  be 
shut  from  praying  ? 

And  thus  it  was  with  Daisy.  She  could 
only  sob,  till  sobbing  ceased  from  mere 
exhaustion,  then  turn  on  her  pillow,  trying 
to  sleep,  and  find  some  fresh  aspect  of  her 
sorrow  bring  a  fresh  burst  of  sobbing.  Be- 
tween her  and  the  power  to  pray  stood  the 
consciousness  that  she  knew  what  she  had 
to  do,  but  could  not,  would  not,  do  it. 

"  If  you  will  not  have  me  for  your  hus- 
band, you  cannot  have  me  for  your  friend." 

He  had  said  so.  It  was  true.  Must  she 
be  always  and  utterly  alone  ? 

It  was  this  night,  that,  for  the  first  time, 
or  rather  it  was  in  the  morning  after  this 
night,  when  she  opened  her  casement  wide 
at  dawn,  and  leaned  out  into  the  dewy  grey 
fragrance  of  growth  and  life — it  was  then 
that,  for  the  first  time,  in  thinking  of  her 
child,  she  was  conscious  of  a  dim  yearning, 
sweet  and  strong,  as  yet  passing  her  by, 
touching  her  as  it  passed,  rather  than  enter- 
ing into  her,  seeming  a  part  of  the  soft  mist 
of  spring  rather  than  anything  personal. 

"  Perhaps  it  is  dead  !"  She  shivered, 
the  balmy  air  seeming  to  turn  chill  at  the 
thought.  "  If  I  knew  it  was  dead,  or  if  I 
knew  it  would  be  sure  to  die  before  it  grew 
up,  then  I  could  love  it !  Any  way,  I  should 
like  to  look  on  its  sleeping  face  once  more, 
and  once  more  to  feel  its  tiny  hand  close 
round  my  finger." 

After  this,  often,  on  spring  evenings,  the 
mist-veiled  stars  would  seem  to  her  like 
the  tear-dimmed  eyes  of  little  children,  and 
the  soft  wind  of  the  summer  nights  like 
the  breath  of  little  children.  And  she  was 
never  more  able  to  forget  that  she  had 
a  child.  She  kept  count  of  the  weeks  and 
the  months  of  his  age ;  and  at  any  cottage 
child  who  numbered  the  same  she  would 
look  with  wistful  wonder,  marvelling  if  to 
that  stature  had  grown  her  own  little  son. 

It  was  with  Daisy  now  much  as  it  is,  in 
the  spring-time,  with  the  wood  primroses, 
when  they  push  their  leaf-lances  and  their 
little  buds  through  the  thick-lying  dead- 
leaves,  the  rotting  beech-mast,  or  tie  empty 
acorn-cups,  the  fallen  bits  of  hoary  lichen, 


and  the  broken  lichened  twigs  and  boughs, 
pushing  through  to  the  softening  air  and 
the  sunshine.  What  of  fresh  youth  was 
lett  in  Daisy  was  coming  to  life  again, 
was  struggling  through  and  pushing  aside 
the  memories  of  the  horrors  and  miseries 
that  had  fallen  upon  and  stifled  her. 

Poor  Daisy  !  Though  she  often  felt  so 
old,  so  old,  and  as  weary  as  if  she  had  all 
but  done  with  life,  hers  was  a  girlish  heart 
still,  and  a  passionate  girlish  heart. 

Daisy's  love  of  nature  was  passionate, 
and,  perhaps,  when  one  is  still  young,  the 
passionate  love  of  irresponsive  nature  is 
rarely  unaccompanied  by  longing  for  re- 
sponsive love,  a  longing  unconscious  of  what 
it  desires,  and  yet  a  conscious  longing. 

A  thrush's  singing  through  the  spring 
twilights,  the  summer  incense  of  woodbines 
at  dew-fall,  rich  sunsets  and  "  mellow 
moon-births,"  the  sound  of  distant  village 
bells,  the  dream-beauty  of  the  sunny  sleep 
of  a  September  day,  with  the  dew  staying 
all  day  on  the  brambles  in  the  deep  hill- 
hollows,  and  the  gossamers  lying  all  about 
on  the  grey  hill-sides,  and  the  soft  pale 
sunlight  on  the  corn  slopes  of  late  uplands, 
these  things  had  always  had  power  to  touch 
Daisy  nearly  and  deeply. 

A  mist  of  blue-bells  in  an  April  copse,  a 
primrose- starred  bank,  a  flush  of  wild-roses 
in  a  sunset  hedge,  a  group  of  queenly  white 
lilies  in  a  moonlit  garden,  the  music  of 
bells,  of  brooks,  of  birds,  the  flooding  fra- 
grance of  summer  blossoms,  would  stir  in 
her  a  sweet  sad  longing  ;  such  a  longing  as 
makes  many  of  us  yearn  towards  some- 
thing that  is  not,  that  never  can  be;  a 
something  that  if  found,  would  enable  us 
to  hear  the  secret  of  things,  to  taste  the- 
sweetness  pf  things,  to  live,  not  to  lead  a 
misty,  sorrowful,  dreamy  existence,  but  to 
live  to  the  core. 
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THE  DOCTOR'S  MIXTURE. 


BOOK  III. 
CHAPTER  V.    A  NIGHT  JOURNEY. 

IN  great  confusion  Mr.  Leader  rose  up, 
and  faltering  out  a  few  words  of  excuse 
to  his  host,  got  to  the  door  at  last,  where 
he  found  Yates,  his  butler,  with  his  most 
mysterious  manner  on,  in  which  he  was 
fond  of  investing  himself,  as  with  a  white 
tie.  This  official  led  Mr.  Leader  out  to  a 
carriage  at  the  door,  and  there  the  latter 
found  his  daughter  ! 

"  Dear  papa,"  she  said  at  once,  "a  tele- 
gram has  come  from  poor  Cecil.  It  says 
that  he  is  in  the  utmost  danger,  and  begs 
to  see  you  and  me.  We  must  go  at  once. 
There  is  a  late  train,  which  we  can  just 
catch.  Do  get  in,  papa." 

"But  Mrs.  Leader " 

"  Oh,  don't  tell  her.  She  will  prevent 
us  going,"  she  said.  "  Or,  stay.  Run  back 
and  tell  the  people  in  the  house  quietly. 
We  should  make  a  fuss  or  break  up  the 
party." 

This  seemed  a  relief  to  Mr.  Leader,  and 
he  hurried  back  into  the  dining-room,  whis- 
pered to  the  host  that  he  was  obliged  to 
leave,  his  son  ill,  &c.,  and  would  he  tell 
Mrs.  Leader  up-stairs  ? 

"  But,  my  dear  sir,  wouldn't  it  be  better 
for  you  yourself  just  to  run  up ;  it  won't 
take  a  second.  She  will  think  it  so  strange 
to  be  left  here " 

But  nothing  could  persuade  Mr.  Leader. 
"  Oh,  if  you  would — I  can't  stay,  indeed, 
no.  Just  tell  her  I  have  business,  and  will 
write,"  and  he  was  gone,  leaving  the  party 
not  a  little  amused  at  this  conjugal  terror. 

Once  in  the  carriage,  he  felt  a  certain 
relief.  Here  was  a  trial — grief,  perhaps — 
but  still  he  was  going  away  with  his  dear 


daughter.  The  host  went  up  with  the  rest 
of  the  gentlemen,  and  taking  Mrs.  Leader 
aside,  told  how  her  husband  had  been  sent 
for  into  London  on  some  business,  and 
would  write  that  night  about  it.  He  did 
not  like  to  make  a  fuss,  having  whispering, 
&c.,  at  his  little  party.  Mrs.  Leader  was 
disposed  to  be  more  angry  than  disquieted 
at  this  sudden  and  awkward  departure. 
But  things  were  going  very  well  with  her, 
so  she  fancied ;  the  people  there  had  taken 
some  notice  of  her,  owing  to  Lady  Seaman's 
promptings,  and  she  felt  very  happy  in  such 
a  delightful  atmosphere.  If  Mr.  Leader 
was  eccentric  enough  to  allow  business  to 
interfere  with  pleasure,  and  take  himself 
off  in  that  odd  and  ridiculous  way,  perhaps 
it  would  be  just  as  well  for  her,  as  he  would 
not  interfere  with  her  plans  in  any  stupid 
way.  In  this  fashion  she  resigned  herself, 
and  was  not  in  the  least  disturbed. 

Father  and  daughter,  meanwhile,  drove 
back  to  London.  Half  an  hour  at  the 
house  was  sufficient  for  all  preparations,  and 
before  midnight  they  were  at  the  South- 
Eastern  Station,  catching  a  luggage  train 
that  was  going  down  to  Folkestone.  It  was 
a  cold,  chilly,  weary  journey,  yet  they  were 
not  cast  down.  They  were  excellent  com- 
pany to  each  other ;  the  state,  the  manacles 
of  fashion,  and  prison-like  round  of  duty, 
were  all  left  behind ;  and  but  for  the  pos- 
sibility of  bad  news  awaiting  them,  and  the 
anxious  errand  on  which  they  were  going, 
they  might  have  rather  enjoyed  the  expe- 
dition. So  they  went  on  and  on  by  this 
restive  luggage  train,  which  took  its  way 
in  a  bandit  fashion,  now  rushing  on  at 
headlong  speed  to  get  a  start  of  the  express, 
now  skulking  in  a  siding  when  overtaken. 

At  last  they  found  themselves  on  the 
steep  viaduct  that  runs  across  the  valley, 
with  a  number  of  faint  lights,  all  dotted 
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about  below,  as  if  pricked  in  black  card- 
board  ;  while  close  behind  they  could  make 
out  the  gleaming  sea  and  the  red  glare  of 
lighthouses.  They  arrived  when  the  place 
was  fomimiably  in  bed — about  its  first 
slerp  ;  for  this  was  a  night  when  the  tyran- 
nous tide  did  not  force  steamers  to  enter 
or  depart  at  two  or  three  in  the  morning. 
They  drove  down  a  steep  hill,  winding,  as 
it  were,  round  the  sides  of  the  bowl,  to 
its  very  centre.  There  they  found  them- 
selves a  little  scared,  and  strange,  before  a 
row  of  tall,  red-brick  houses  that  crept  in 
a  crescent  down  to  the  sea-shore,  with  a 
flavour  of  shellfish  blowing  on  to  their  faces. 
This  was  Harbour-street.  As  they  knocked, 
Mary  saw  lights  high  up  in  the  windows, 
and  presently  the  door  was  opened  to  them. 
"  Does  Mr.  Cecil  Leader  stay  here  ?"  asked 
his  father,  timorously.  They  could  not  see 
who  it  was  holding  the  door  open.  But 
a  voice  came  from  the  hall :  "  No  other, 
my  dear  and  noble  sir.  There'll  be  joy 
in  heaven  for  this  act.  Oh,  he's  a  shade 
better;  on  the  turn,  I  think.  Come  up, 
Mr.  Leader,  do." 

Both  recognised  the  voice  of  our  friend 
Doctor  Findlater,  and  with  a  half-sigh,  as 
though  his  pleasure  in  this  affectionate  visit 
were  gone,  Mr.  Leader  and  his  daughter 
followed  him  up-stairs. 


CHAPTEE  VI.    "  A  SPOKE  IN  MRS.  LEADER'S 
WHEEL." 

AT  the  top  of  the  narrow  stairs  was  a 
lamp.  The  drawing-room  door  was  open, 
and  the  Doctor  showed  the  way  in. 

"  Sit  down,  Miss  Leader ;  you  must  be 
tired.  I  declare  we  no  more  expected 
you — and  to  come  off  in  this  way  !  Why, 
it  was  like  my  grand-uncle  at  the  Forlorn 
Hope  at  Badajoz  !" 

"But  how  is  he?"  said  Mary,  eagerly; 
"  is  there  any  danger  ?  Where  is  he  ?" 

"  Now,  now,  you  mustn't  agitate  yourself. 
Just  try  this  glass  of  Folkestone  sherry, 
though  that's  a  queer  vintage  enough. 
There !  now  I'll  tell  you.  He's  better — really 
better.  But  we  thought  he  was  off — away 
from  us,  at  two  o'clock.  It  was  as  lucky 
as  a  stray  sovereign  that  I  wasn't  out  on 
the  hill,  or  down  at  the  pier.  Oh,  all  we 
went  through  for  that  hour !  And  my 
poor  child,  Katey,  that  hasn't  closed  eye  or 
eyelid  these  three  nights.  But  he'll  do  yet, 
and  I  don't  know  but  that  the  bout  may  do 
him  good  still." 

They  were  listening  to  this  explanation 
with  wonder  and  interest.  Suddenly  the 


door  was  opened  softly,  and  there  stood 
K;vtey  herself.  There  was  something  in  her 
so  tender,  so  full  of  softness  and  sympathy, 
that  Mr.  Leader's  daughter,  drawna.  irre- 
sistibly, rose,  and,  after  a  little  hesitation, 
flew  over  and  caught  her  new  sister-in-law 
in  her  arms.  The  two  girls  clung  together, 
and  Katey,  worn  and  desolate  as  she  was, 
felt  now  that  she  had  found  a  new  warmth 
and  sympathy. 

Then  Mr.  Leader,  always  hesitating  about 
any  step,  went  forward  and  affectionately 
greeted  his  daughter-in-law.  There  was 
a  great  change  in  the  charming  Katey 
since  we  last  saw  her,  on  her  wedding-day. 
An  indescribable  weight  of  woe  and  anxiety 
seemed  to  have  settled  on  that  attractive 
face :  the  Irish  gaiety  and  slyness  seemed 
to  have  faded  out. 

Cecil  Leader  was  asleep.  "  Wonderful," 
as  the  Doctor  said,  "  after  all  the  boiling, 
scalding,  and  scraping,  he  had  endured  that 
day.  A  frightful  attack :  much  the  old 
thing,"  the  Doctor  added,  mysteriously. 
"  You  know  I  was  sitting  yesterday  in  my 
little  snuggery  writing  a  prescript,  when  I 
got  her  telegram.  We  were  going  to  have 
one  of  our  nice  little  compact  dinners  for 
Captain  Morgan,  one  of  my  Polly's  adorers, 
who's  determined  to  make  her  Mrs.  Morgan, 
if  he's  let.  I  didn't  think  of  that,  but  was 
off  scouring  the  country  like  mad,  and  got 
here  in  the  nick  of  time.  However,  we 
can  all  be  easy  now,  and  liberate  our  minds 
for  a  little  imitation  of  a  supper  which  we 
have  dearly  earned.  Here,  Mary  Anne, 
serve  up." 

In  a  few  moments  the  door  was  opened, 
and  Mary  Anne  entered  with  a  fine  brown 
roast  fowl — "Folkestone's  pride,  that  might 
be  put  in  a  food  museum."  Such  were 
the  compliments  with  which  the  Doctor 
saluted  this  bird.  There  was  a  salad 
and  a  lemon,  "  that  might  have  an  air 
of  incongruity"  for  the  present,  but  by- 
and-bye  would  fall  in  harmoniously,  and 
be  supported  by  a  copper  kettle  now 
keeping  itself  in  modest  retirement  on  the 
hob.  Cheerful,  good-natured,  the  Doctor 
dispensed  his  hospitality,  and  did  the 
honours  of  his  little  board.  Then  it  was 
that  he  told,  for  Katey,  the  story  of  their 
adventures  since  the  wedding,  very  mys- 
teriously, as  though  they  were  too  painful 
to  dwell  upon  minutely.  Poor  Cecil  had 
almost  at  once  turned  his  commission  into 
ready  cash ;  "  and  then" — the  Doctor  shook 
his  head  slowly  up  and  down  for  some 
minutes,  glancing  mysteriously  at  Katey,  as 
who  should  say,  "  spare  her."  Thus  they 
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sat  on,  when  Katey  and  Mary  Leader  went 
up  together  to  their  room,  leaving  the 
Doctor  and  his  guest  with  "  what  was  as 
good  as  a  third  party,"  the  copper  kettle, 
now  grown  so  clamorous  that  he  had  to  be 
taken  off  his  hob  and  placed  beside  the 
gentlemen.  Then  the  Doctor  compounded 
one  of  the  most  exquisite  and  enticing 
drinks  that  had  ever  been  set  before  Mr. 
Leader  in  his  whole  life,  transcending  by 
far  any  of  the  costly  champagnes  or  clarets 
that  had  so  often  furnished  forth  the  Leader 
banquets,  and  bending  over  the  tumbler, 
leaning  on  his  elbows,  the  Doctor  became 
deeply  confidential — eloquent  almost — as 
he  unfolded  the  history,  the  sufferings  of 
his  child,  his  own  sorrows  and  agonies,  all 
expounded  in  a  gushing,  friendly  fashion. 
He  worked  all  the  favourite  topics  :  "  his 
only  son" — "  a  son  by  the  woman  that  was 
dead  and  gone."  It  was  heart-breaking  to 
see  the  state  he  was  reduced  to,  and  "  the 
«ruel  sacrifice  that  poor  sweet  Katey"  had 
gone  through.  If  ever  there  was  a  nurse 
or  a  sister  of  charity,  devoting  herself  to 
a  sick-bed,  there  she  is  up-stairs.  Poor 
child  !  'It  was  a  cruel  turn  for  her,  "  her 
young  life  "  sacrificed;  turned  into  a  mere 
nurse  ! 

"  You  know,  my  dear  sir,  and  it's  no  use 
concealing  the  truth  from  you,  my  poor 
lad  up-stairs  is  in  a  bad  way.  I  don't  know 
this  moment  how  it  will  end,  or  when  he'll 
break  out  again." 

"  Why,"   asked  Mr.  Leader,  nervously, 


"  was  it  that  again  ?" 


The  Doctor  raised  his  hand  pantomimi- 
cally  to  his  lips,  and  shook  his  head 
solemnly. 

"  Ah  !  it's  a  poor  look-out.  Once  that 
kind  of  thing  enters  into  a  man,  it's  like  a 
devil  in  permanent  occupation,  tearing  to 
get  out  and  be  satisfied.  Think  of  him, 
too,  when  he  comes  eventually  to  his  pro- 
perty— I  hope  it'll  be  a  long  time  off,  but 
he  must  in  the  course  of  nature — how 
will  it  be  then  ?" 

The  Doctor  here  fixed  his  eyes  earnestly 
on  Mr.  Leader,  who  moved  very  restlessly 
and  uneasily  in  his  chair. 

"  Surely  now,"  went  on  the  Doctor,  still 
more  earnestly,  "it's  a  cruel  state  of  things 
for  her  and  for  me  to  have  to  put  up  with, 
after  all  that  we  have  done  for  the  family 
— forgive  me  for  coming  to  this  point, 
but  it's  quite  necessary — the  snubbing, 
calumnies  about  my  family,  outrages,  in- 
sults— and  all  for  what?  To  have  the 
custody  of,  and  attendance  on,  a  permanent 
invalid  !  God  give  you  health,  and  may 


you  keep  it  long,  Mr.  Leader ;  and  I  would 
give  you  thirty  or  forty  years  to  run,  if  I  was 
an  assurance  office.  So  that,  take  it  all  in 
all,  it's  but  a  poor  prospect  for  us  all  before 
th'  inheritance  drops  in." 

Again  Mr.  Leader  got  nervous.  "  You 
see,"  he  said,  "the  fact,  the  truth  is,  we 
have  resolved  on,  what  is  most  painful  to 
me,  but  really  it  has  been  forced  on  us ; 
but  when  one  is  head  of  the  family,  and 
one's  son  chooses  to  fly  in  your  face " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  believe  it,"  said  the  Doctor. 
"  You  don't  tell  me,  my  dear  sir,  that 
Mrs.  Leader  has  carried  her  animosity  so 
far,  that  she  has  set  her  brother  and  her 
attorneys,  and  the  whole  kit  of  'em,  to  work 
heaven  and  earth  to  bring  this  about  ? 
Oh,  I  heard  something  of  what  they  were 
brewing.  Nothing  like  cleverness  and 
perseverance:  I  declare  I  admire  them  for 
it!" 

Mr.  Leader  answered  a  little  pettishly : 
"  Oh  that's  not  the  view  at  all.  You  know 
as  head  of  the  house " 

"  Ah,  nonsense  !  Don't  tell  me.  You've 
a  good  sound  sensible  heart  of  your  own, 
Mr.  Leader,  that  can  take  a  broad,  man- 
of-the-world  view.  It's  only  natural  for 
them  too.  I  don't  blame  'em.  They  act 
only  after  their  light.  Surely  they  know 
that  the  poor  lad  up-stairs  is  none  of  their 
flesh  and  blood.  Mrs.  Leader  never  looked 
with  a  kindly  eye  on  him  from  the  day  she 
came  into  the  family.  She  and  her  brother 
and  her  attorneys  would  be  glad  to  shovel 
him  aside  out  of  the  way.  Ah,  my  dear 
sir,  it's  only  the  old  story.  They've  put 
you  against  your  poor  wife's  child  ;  the  one 
she  commended  to  you  on  her  death-bed, 
and  with  her  last  breath." 

How  did  the  Doctor  learn  this  touching 
biographical  fact  ?  Probably  he  never 
learnt  it  at  all,  but  evolved  it  out  of  his 
own  knowledge  of  the  unvarying  laws  of 
human  character.  However,  he  learnt  it 
in  truth  now,  from  the  blush  that  came 
into  Mr.  Leader's  face. 

"  Ah,"  said  the  Docter,  rising  to  light  a 
candle,  "  for  the  sake  of  humanity  I  won't 
believe  it  yet.  You  must  be  tired,  my 
dear  sir,  and  longing  to  get  into  the 
feathers.  So  am  I,  for  that  matter.  We 
can't  promise  you  anything  like  the 
Leadersfort  'downs,'  for  we're  roughing  it 
here." 

The  Folkestone  town  clock  was  chiming 
half-past  two,  when  Mr.  Leader  went 
thoughtfully  to  his  room,  thinking  perhaps 
of  his  daughter-in-law's  pale  face  and 
dejected  manner. 
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CHAPTER  VII.   AT  BREAKFAST. 

THE  two  girls  had  already  found  them- 
selves drawn  together.  Mary  Leader  was 
considered  cold  by  her  friends,  or  rather 
acquaintances,  and  it  was  hard  to  get  with- 
in that  crust  of  reserve,  or  shyness,  which 
had  grown  about  her.  She  might  have 
met  Katey  under  other  circumstances,  say 
in.  London,  and  would  have  parted  from 
her  as  from  some  mere  acquaintance.  But 
here  the  crisis  had  brought  them  together 
to  the  fusion  of  their  very  hearts ;  and 
Katey's  naturalness,  her  open  sympathies, 
with  that  wearing  her  heart,  as  the  phrase 
runs,  upon  her  sleeve,  were  irresistible,  as 
we  have  seen.  And  she  had  that  species 
of  coaxing  affection,  which  was  not  mere 
manner,  but  based  on  a  genuine  good 
will  and  love  for  those  she  knew.  Then, 
too,  there  was  her  cruel  situation,  which 
Mary  read  off  at  once ;  all  these  things  to- 
gether made  that  young  lady  her  firm 
friend  on  the  spot. 

Early  in  the  morning  Mr.  Leader  was 
down,  and  had  taken  a  walk  along  the 
beach,  in  serious  trouble  of  mind  as  to 
what  he  was  to  do,  and  had  returned  home 
about  nine.  The  Doctor,  never  "  an  early 
bird,"  was  "still  in  the  flax,"  as  he  would 
have  said ;  and  Mr.  Leader  had  the  room 
to  himself,  and  the  Folkestone  Observer,  or 
Courant,  whatever  was  the  title  of  the  local 
journal,  to  read,  and  the  gloomy,  dull 
bricks  of  Harbour-street  to  look  out  at. 
Suddenly  entered  Katey,  hesitating,  her 
gentle  face  timorous,  and  a  little  piteous. 
In  a  moment  she  had  run  up  to  him  in  her 
own  confiding  way,  and  was  at  his  knees, 
taking  his  hands  in  hers. 

"  My  poor  child,  don't  do  that,"  he  said; 
"  here,  sit  down  next  me.  How  is  our 
patient  ?" 

"  Oh,  but  you  cannot  forgive  me — you 
look  on  me  as  an  enemy  who  has  brought 
you  grief  and  disgrace.  But,  indeed,  it 
was  not — rather  it  was — all,  all  my  fault. 
I  have  brought  all  this  about,  and  do  not 
wish  to  excuse  myself.  And  I  know  I 
deserve  to  be  punished." 

"  Punished  !  who  thinks  of  such  a  thing  ? 

That  is — I  mean But  you  see  the 

whole  business  is  so  awkward — that  is — 
Mrs.  Leader " 

Poor  man  !  he  always  came  back  to  that. 
When  he  felt  it  difficult  to  describe  nicely 
his  predicament,  his  harassed  and  worried 
position,  that  name  put  everything  in  the 
most  logical  and  accurate  view.  Katey 
understood  it  all  quite  clearly. 

"  Don't  think  of  this,  or  worry  your- 
self," he  said,  kindly,  for  he  too  was  be- 


ginning to  feel  the  Katey  spell ;  "  it  will 
come  right  in  some  way.  Tell  me  about 
him.  I  am  afraid  you  have  had  your  own 
worries  and  troubles.  Sit  down  beside  me, 
and  tell  me  everything." 

Then  Katey  accepted  this  invitation, 
and,  sitting  down  beside  her  new  father, 
began  her  little  story — a  story  told  with 
great  and  tearful  earnestness,  natural  and 
graphic,  but  not  in  the  least  bearing  hardly 
on  her  husband.  He  was  ill.  Oh,  and  had 
suffered  so  much,  and  it  was  not  his  fault. 
Mr.  Leader  might  depend  on  this,  she 
would  do  her  duty  by  Cecil. 

Greatly  interested  and  touched  by  this 
pleading,  Mr.  Leader  asked  what  her  his- 
tory had  been. 

"I  wish,"  he  said,  anxiously,  "we  had 
known  you  beiore  all  this  had  happened. 
Then  everything  would  have  been  smoothed 
away.  We  only  saw  you  at  a  distance, 
and  Mrs.  Leader,  you  know " 

"  Ah  !  it  would  have  been  all  the  same," 
said  Katey,  mournfully;  "  and  Peter  says 
so.  Mrs.  Leader  never  did,  never  could 
like  me.  I  have  injured  her  in  some  dread- 
ful, terrible  way.  She  showed  me  that 
the  night  of  the  ball.  Now  she  is  going 
to  punish  me.  I  should  not  mind  that, 
'deed  no,  Mr.  Leader.  Oh !  if  I  could 
but  take  it  all  on  my  own  shoulders !  But 
is  it  not  hard  that  he  should  be  so  dread- 
fully punished  ?" 

"  Oh,  he  has  behaved  foolishly  and  dis- 
respectfully to  me ;  but  it  would  be  much 
harder,  my  dear  child,  if  you  were  to  be 
made  an  innocent  victim  for  his  folly.  I 
know  I  like  you,  and  should  get  quite 
fond  of  you,  my  dear  child :  and  it  seems 
most  absurd  and  ridiculous  to  be  taking 
up  these  animosities,  especially  when  the 
thing  can't  be  mended." 

In  comes  Peter  now,  hilarious,  hearty, 
yet  not  boisterous,  busy  ordering  up  a 
capital  breakfast  of  fried  ham  and  fish,  and 
hot  cakes;  and  whether  the  guest  was 
hungry  after  his  night's  journey,  or  was 
not  accustomed  to  such  provender  at  his 
own  breakfast-table,  or  whether  it  struck 
a  chord  that  recalled  similar  banquets 
in  his  old  barristerial  days,  Mr.  Leader 
made  a  most  hearty  breakfast,  and  after 
it  was  over  was  in  a  capital  humour.  His 
son,  too,  he  found  growing  better  under 
the  Doctor's  prescription.  Then  he  went 
out  with  Katey  to  look  at  such  modest 
lions  as  were  accustomed  to  roar  in  the 
town ;  and  by  this  time  he  had  found 
what  a  close  intimacy  had  sprung  up 
between  his  daughter  and  Katey. 

Mary  came  to  him,  and,  with  that  calm, 
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quiet  manner  of  hers,  said :   "  "What  do  you 
mean  to  do  about  Cecil  and  Katey  ?" 

"  Oh,  we  must  take  care  of  them,  o: 
course." 

"  Oh,  no ;  we  must  do  much  more  than 
that.  You  must  stand  firm,  and  help  anc 
aid  them.  It  is  now  a  duty.  This  poor 
sick  Cecil — and  this  sacrificed  Katey,  who 
is  an  angel  on  earth." 

"  She  is  charming,"  he  said,  enthu- 
siastically ;  "  we  shall  get  on  admirably,  I 
see." 

"  Doctor  Findlater  has  told  me  all 
about  them  this  morning.  This  illness 
was  brought  on  Cecil  by  our  own  cruel 
desertion  of  him.  He  gave  way  to  despair 
and  was  led  into  these  fatal  habits.  He 
must  not  be  left  to  himself,  or  exposed  to 
the  temptations  of  distress  or  poverty.  It 
is  cruel,  heartless,  barbarous,  and  un- 
natural," she  added,  growing  quite  excited. 
"  Your  son  and  my  brother  !  And  all  for 
what  ?  Marrying  a  dear,  sweet  creature 
that  it  should  be  a  blessing  for  us  to  have 
in  our  family.  Papa,  you  must  now  show 
yourself  firm,  and  act  as  you  are  entitled 
to  do,  as  justice  and  religion  requires,  as 
your  own  self-respect  demands,  as  the  head 
of  our  family  !" 

Mr.  Leader  looked  at  her  with  wonder. 
He  had  never  heard  her  talk  in  this  fashion 
before.  "  My  dear  child !"  he  exclaimed, 
"  of  course  I  must  and  shall.  It  is  a 
cruelty  and  a  shame.  Yes,  we  shall  make 
it  all  up  to  them :  and  Mrs.  Leader,  when 
she  learns  how  things  are " 

"  We  must  not  let  that  stand  in  the 
way.  Papa,  you  will  get  them  out  of  this 
place,  will  you  not  ?  He  should  be  in  his 
own  home  at  Leadersfort." 

But  Mr.  Leader  appeared,  at  the  mo- 
ment, to  shrink  in  a  sort  of  alarm  from 
this  plan. 


A  SET  OF  STUDS. 

I.   WHITEWALL. 

WITH  every  good  feeling  for  the  success 
•of  that  excellent  institution,  the  Scar- 
borough Dispensary,  I  cannot  help  wishing 
that  its  directors  had  fixed  upon  any  other 
night  for  the  eharitable  ball  in  aid  of  its 
funds.  Knowing  that  I  have  to  be  up 
early,  I  have  retired  to  rest  in  reasonable 
time,  and  now  at  four  A.M.  I  am  roused 
from  slumber  by  the  grinding  of  wheels, 
and  by  the  not  too  polite  remarks  which 
the  coachmen  address  to  each  other  in  the 
broadest  Yorkshire  jargon.  Very  nearly 
off  again  just  then,  but  roused  up  by  the 
clack  of  the  brake-handle  with  which  all  the 
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Scarborough  flies  are  furnished;  then  by  the 
sound  of  light  silvery  laughter ;  then  by  the 
chorus  of  a  song  referring  to  the  personal 
adventures  of  an  eccentric  officer,  known 
as  Captain  Jinks  of  the  Horse  Marines, 
trolled  forth  in  a  somewhat  thick  and  un- 
mistakable Irish  accent.  This  will  never 
do  !  If  I  do  not  get  to  sleep  at  once  I  fore- 
see what  will  happen,  I  shall  be  dozing  for 
a  couple  of  hours,  then  drop  into  a  dull 
heavy  slumber,  omit  to  wake  at  the  proper 
time,  miss  the  train,  and  thus  lose  an 
opportunity  which  I  have  been  looking  for- 
ward to  for  months — the  chance  of  visiting 
Mr.  John  Scott,  the  most  celebrated  trainer 
of  race-horses  in  England,  and  of  inspecting 
his  far-famed  establishment  at  Whitewall. 
So,  one  more  attempt !  Successful  this  time. 
Gradual  confusion  of  ideas — take  the  train 
— training  establishment — Mr.  John  Scott 
— wha  hae  wi'  Whitewall  bled — off ! 

Up  in  capital  time,  to  find  the  sun  shining, 
and  the  sea  spread  out  before  me  like  an 
enormous  mirror,  with  no  ripple  on  its  sur- 
face save  where,  far  away  to  the  right,  the 
waves  break  with  never-ceasing  murmur  in 
clouds  of  speckless  foam  on  Filey  Brigg. 
Tub,  toilette,  cup  of  tea  swallowed  stand- 
ing, and  out  on  to  the  cliff.  Two  men  with 
towels  in  their  hands  going  to  bathe,  one 
looking  as  if  he  did  not  like  it,  the  other  as 
if  he  could  not  help  it ;  fat  man  in  a  com- 
plete suit  of  black,  with  a  chimney-pot  hat, 
and  green  gloves  (nice  costume  for  seven, 
A.M.  !),  on  a  seat  reading  yesterday's  news- 
paper ;  thin  woman,  who  has  evidently 
stopped  too  long  in  the  sea,  looking  very 
blue  and  crinkly,  with  two  damp  wisps  of 
hair  hanging  down  her  back;  panorama  of 
people,  male  and  female,  dressing  them- 
selves at  various  windows ;  as  I  pass,  red- 
faced,  blear-eyed  man,  in  extreme  simplicity 
of  night  toilette,  throws  open  his  window 
with  one  hand,  in  the  other  he  holds  a 
tumbler  of  fizzing  soda-water,  which  he 
swallows  at  a  gulp,  says  "  Ah  !"  with  evi- 
dent relish,  pulls  the  window  down  again, 
and  disappears.  That  must  have  been  the 
man  who  chanted  the  melody  about  Captain 
Jinks  at  four  this^morning. 

Station  now,  redolent  of  fish,   enormous 
aampers  of  which  fill  the  luggage  train  in 
ihe  siding.     Men  going  out  shooting,  and 
dogs  running  between  your  legs,  and  strain- 
ing  their  couplings  round   every  possible 
K>st;  men  going  to  business  in  York  or 
Leeds,  and  coming  back  in  the  evening. 
3omic  man  who  has  been  giving  his  enter- 
;ainment    at  the  Hall  of  Momus,  and  is 
nervously  anxious  about  the  two  big  trunks 
ontaining  his  wigs,  dresses,  and  properties. 
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These,  with  a  sprinkling  of  ordinary  pas- 
sengers, fill  the  train,  which  glides  quickly 
out  of  the  station,  and  does  not  stop  until 
it  reaches  Malton. 

I  am  an  expected  guest,  and  on  the  plat- 
form stands,  wrapped  up  in  au  immense 
Ulster  overcoat,  Mr.  Scott's  alter  ego,  Mi*. 
John  Peart,  who  for  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century  has  been  the  great  trainer's  con- 
fidential friend  and  right-hand  man.  He 
has  his  little  four-wheeled  trap  outside,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  we  are  rattling  through 
the  street  of  Malton,  at  the  heels  of  Polly, 
an  old  grey  pony,  who  has  been  driven  by 
her  master  for  a  dozen  years,  during  which 
time  she  has  been,  as  he  said,  "never  one  day 
sick  nor  sorry."  Yonder  stands  Whitewall, 
on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  a  substantial,  pretty 
house,  white  as  its  name  implies,  with  a 
row  of  smaller  houses  attached  to  it,  all  of  the 
same  colour,  with  green  doors.  These  are 
the  offices  or  residences  of  persons  belong- 
ing to  the  establishment.  The  large  folding 
gates  through  Avhich  you  enter  the  stable- 
yard  are  in  the  middle  of  this  row,  and  the 
whole  block  of  buildings  stands  by  itself, 
looking  down  upon  the  suburbs  of  Norton, 
with  the  church  steeple  and  tall  chimneys  of 
Malton  in  the  distance. 

Most  people  have  heard  of  the  heartiness 
of  a  Yorkshire  welcome,  of  the  glories  of  a 
Yorkshire  breakfast,  so  that  I  simply  place 
on  record  that  each  of  these  were  expe- 
rienced by  me  in  the  highest  degree  at 
Whitewall.  '  But  I  do  not  think  that  in 
these  days  of  "interviewing"  it  will  be 
considered  in  bad  taste  if  I  attempt  to  give 
some  personal  description  of  one  who  is  not 
merely  a  celebrity  on  account  of  the  suc- 
cess which  has  attended  him  in  his.  calling, 
but  by  reason  of  the  integrity  which  has 
distinguished  him  throughout  his  length- 
ened career,  and  which  proves  that  a  con- 
nexion with  the  turf  does  not  necessarily 
result  in  moral  turpitude.  Mr.  Scott  might 
stand  for  a  picture  of  the  sporting  squire 
of  the  old  school ;  with  his  silvery  white 
hair,  shaven  cheeks,  neatly  folded  neck- 
cloth, wide-skirted  frock-coat,  drab  breeches 
and  gaiters,  he  looks  the  Englishman  all 
over,  the  kind  of  man  whom  William 
Farren  showed  us  on  the  stage,  whom 
Wilkie  and  Webster  showed  us  on  canvas, 
but  whose  generation  has  passed  away,  and 
whose  like  we  shall  never  see  again.  In 
his  seventy-sixth  year,  he  is  yet  hale  and 
hearty,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight 
deafness,  shows  none  of  the  discomforts  of 
old  age;  while  in  his  frank,  hearty  manner 
there  is  a  touch  of  genuine  courtesy,  such 
as  might  be  expected  from  a  man  who,  for 


upwards  of  half  a  century,  has  been  on, 
terms  of  confidential  and  familiar  inter- 
course with  such  noblemen  as  those  by 
whom  the  turf  used  to  be  supported. 

During  breakfast  the  conversation  was 
brisk  and  interesting,  for  few  are  the  sub- 
jects on  which  the  domestic  circle  at  White- 
wall  is  not  well  informed,  and  many  are  the 
celebrities  of  all  kinds  by  whom  the  estab- 
lishment has  been  visited.  Actors  and 
authors,  and  lords  of  high  degree,  have 
done  justice  to  Mr.  Scott's  hospitality, 
while  the  memory  of  a  visit  from  JOHN 
LEECH,  who  made  some  sketches  of  what 
he  saw,  is  tenderly  cherished.  Indepen- 
dent of  its  human  attraction,  the  house 
must  be  full  of  interest  to  a  lover  of  the 
turf.  The  walls  are  hung  with  portraits  of 
racers  and  jockeys,  and  with  representa- 
tions of  celebrated  contests ;  the  sideboards, 
are  covered  with  splendid  gold  and  silver 
cups,  trophies  which  have  been  either  won 
by  horses  trained  by  Mr.  Scott,  or  pre- 
sented to  him  by  their  owners ;  while  the 
equine  taste  is  even  exhibited  in  the  enor- 
mous carving-knife  and  fork,  a  silver  plate 
on  the  handle  of  each  setting  forth  that 
they  are  made  of  the  shank  bone  of  the 
once  celebrated  stallion,  Tramp. 

Whilst  breakfast  was  being  discussed,  I 
had  seen  a  string  of  horses,  clothed  and 
hooded,  each  ridden  by  a  boy,  following 
each  other  in  Indian  file  past  the  window  ; 
and  when  the  meal  was  over,  I  was  invited 
by  Mr.  Peart  again  to  take  my  seat  beside 
him  in  his  trap  to  be  driven  to  Langton 
Wold,  on  which  the  horses  are  exercised. 
This  is  a  ceremony  which  Mr.  Scott  always 
superintends  in  person.  The  distance  is 
now  too  far  for  him  to  walk,  but  he  is 
driven  out  there  in  his  brougham,  and  ob- 
serves his  charges  from  different  points  of 
vantage.  The  steep  hill  leading  to  the 
wolds  made  very  little  difference  to  Polly, 
who  rattled  away  at  a  smart  pace  till  we- 
reached  the  top,  when  we  turned  through 
a  gate  on  the  left,  on  to  the  moorland.  The- 
training  ground  was  formerly  on  the  right, 
but  that  portion  of  the  wold  has  now  been 
cultivated,  and  the  training  quarter  trans- 
ferred to  the  other  side  of  the  road.  Lang- 
ton  Wold  is,  as  its  name  imports,  an  open 
tract  of  moorland,  from  which  a  panoramic 
view  of  some  thirty  miles  can  be  obtained. 
On  the  left  the  horizon  is  bound  by  Mid- 
dleham  Moor,  also  celebrated  as  a  train- 
ing ground  for  race-horses,  between  which 
and  Langl<on  runs  the  Hull  and  Drifiield 
Railway.  The  turf  is  short,  smooth,  and 
elastic,  and  the  ground  a  gentle  undulation 
of  hill  and  dale,  which  is  favourably  re- 
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garded  as  calculated  to  extend  the  stride 
and  improve  the  wind  of  the  animals.  Ex- 
tending right  across  the  moor  is  a  tan 
gallop,  of  nearly  two  miles  in  length,  with 
a  circular  track  at  the  far  end,  by  con- 
tinuing in  which  any  requisite  distance  can 
"be  attained.  Making  our  way  to  Mr.  Scott's 
brougham,  we  find  him  in  conversation 
with  a  man  who  is  mounted  on  an  old 
pony,  whose  fired  legs  tell  of  service  done 
in  past  days.  This  is  Jim  Perren,  the 
superintendent  of  the  stable  department,  a 
position  of  great  trust,  which  he  has  held 
for  years,  discharging  its  duties  with  the 
strictest  fidelity.  The  string  of  horses, 
nine  or  ten  in  number,  was,  at  a  signal 
from  Jim  Perren  to  the  foremost  boy,  led 
past  the  brougham,  and  each,  on  passing, 
was  pointed  out  to  me  under  some  well- 
known  name.  Here  was  one  that  had  won 
last  week  at  Newmarket,  that  one  ought  to 
have  won,  but  was  somehow  always  a  dis- 
appointing horse ;  the  third  was  going  to 
Edinburgh  next  week,  and  so  on. 

"  What  are  these  two  coming,  Jim  ?" 
asked  Mr.  Scott,  whose  eyesight  is  not 
certainly  dimmed  by  age,  pointing  to  two 
specks  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  tan  gallop. 

"  Haricot  and  Hotchpotch"  (I  purposely 
give  false  names),  answered  Jim,  then 
added  in  explanation  to  me,  "  Two  two- 
year  olds."  As  the  horses  came  thundering 
by  at  the  top  of  their  speed,  remarks  were 
passed  on  them  by  the  company.  When  they 
had  died  away  over  the  brow  of  the  hill,  Jim 
pointed  to  a  single  horse  coming  up  the 
gallop,  and  said  to  me,  "  This  is  old  Tarra- 
diddle,  sir.  Tardy  Tarradiddle,  as  one  of 
the  sporting  prophets  calls  him ;  not  but 
what  he  can  go  if  he  likes,  and  has  good 
work  in  him.  yet." 

"  He  seems  to  be  coming  pretty  fast  just 
now,"  I  ventured  to  remark. 

"  Oh,  no,  sir,  he  knows  his  riders  well ; 
his  regular  boy  is  ill,  and  this  boy  that 
is  on  him  cannot  get  anything  like  speed 
out  of  him.  You'll  see  he  will  drop  out  of 
that  pace  as  soon  as  ever  he  passes  me." 
And  so  he  did. 

The  horses  which  had  been  galloping 
were  now  taken  to  the  rubbing  shed,  where 
they  are  stripped,  and  scraped  with  a  fine 
wooden  scraper,  after  which  they  have  a  dry 
suit  of  clothes  put  on  them,  and  are  walked 
quietly  home,  while  we  follow  Mr.  Scott's 
brougham  to  that  part  of  the  ground  where 
a  dozen  yearlings,  which  had  only  arrived 
two  days  before,  were  undergoing  their  first 
lesson.  For  the  information  of  the  un- 
initiated, I  may  state  that  a  yearling  is  a 
foal  born  in  the  preceding  year,  as  all 


race-horses,  no  matter  in  what  month  they 
may  be  born,  date  their  age  from  the  1st 
of  January.  These  yearlings  are  being 
"  lounged,"  as  it  is  called,  each  having  a 
steady  boy  in  attendance  on  him,  whose  duty 
is  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  temper 
of  the  animal,  and  give  the  lounging  reins 
full  play,  while  preserving  an  adequate 
control  over  his  pupil.  There  were  some 
splendid-looking  creatures  amongst  them, 
and  Mr.  Scott  was  pleased  to  compliment 
me  on  my  selection  of  a  roan  colt,  and  a 
bay  filly,  as  showing  more  penetration 
and  knowledge  of  horseflesh  than  he  could 
have  given  so  unprofessional  a  person 
credit  for. 

After  half  an  hour's  contemplation  of 
the  tuition  of  the  yearlings,  Mr.  Scott  gave 
orders  for  a  retreat  homewards,  and  Mr. 
Peart  and  I  rattled  off  in  the  chaise  to  see 
the  brood  mares  and  foals  at  Mr.  I'Anson's 
farm,  where,  as  I  understood,  amongst 
several  other  celebrated  race- horses,  were  to 
be  found  Caller  Ou  and  Borealis,  noted 
names  in  the  Turf  Calendar.  The  groom 
who  received  us,  and  who  has  been  for 
many  years  in  Mr.  I'Anson's  employ,  led 
the  way  to  the  paddock,  at  the  extremity 
of  which  we  saw  two  horses  feeding.  He 
called  aloud  with  a  kind  of  invitation  cry, 
and  they  both  came  towards  us.  When-the 
foremost  of  them,  a  common-looking,  dark- 
brown  mare,  her  coat  covered  with  the  traces 
of  the  mud  in  which  she  had  been  rolling, 
her  long  unkempt  tail  switching  carelessly 
about  her,  came  into  close  proximity,  I  could 
scarcely  believe  that  this  was  Caller  Ou, 
the  mare  who  some  nine  years  previously 
had  won  the  Leger,  while  the  Yorkshire 
tykes  rent  the  air  with  the  vehemence  of 
their  applauding  shouts.  In  all  my  expe- 
rience, I  had  never  seen  such  an  example 
of  played-out  greatness. 

On  our  return  to  Whitewall  we  refreshed 
ourselves  with  some  excellent  sherry,  and 
the  horses'  toilettes  being  then  complete,  I 
was  invited  to  walk  round  the  stables  under 
Jim  Perren's  superintendence.  The  first 
thing  that  strikes  one  is,  that  on  each  door 
are  one  or  two  portraits  of  racers,  previous 
occupants  of  the  stables,  painted  on  a  metal 
plate,  and  framed  by  a  thin  little  shoe,  or 
"  dancing  pump,"  as  it  is  called,  in  which 
the  horses  run,  a  record  of  his  or  her 
performances  being  appended  underneath. 
The  boxes  themselves  are  models  of  neat- 
ness and  order ;  at  each  horse's  head  stands 
the  boy  who  attends  to  him,  between  whom 
and  the  animal  there  generally  exists  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  mutual  attach- 
ment, while  the  animals  themselves  were  all 
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in  the  highest  state  of  perfection,  their  skins 
as  smooth  as  satin,  and  every  muscle  almost 
distinctly  perceptible.  I  had  a  cockney  idea 
that  race-horses  were  generally  bad  tem- 
pered, and  objected  to  what  they  called 
being  "taken  notice  of,"  but  from  my  ex- 
perience of  Mr.  Scott's  stable,  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  this  is  a  mistaken  idea,  and 
the  thorough-breds  at  Whitewall  certainly 
permitted  as  great  an  amount  of  familiarity 
as  most  ordinary  hacks  of  my  acquaintance. 
One  magnificent  animal,  standing  over  six- 
teen hands  high,  splendid  in  his  girth  and 
muscle,  stood  in  his  loose-box  (the  sides  of 
which,  padded  some  four  feet  high,  gave 
me  an  odd  reminiscence  of  a  visit  which  I 
had  paid  not  long  ago  to  Colney  Hatch), 
and  seemed  to  understand  and  glory  in  the 
encomiastic  remarks  which  I  and  those 
with  me  showered  upon  him.  On  the  top 
of  a  corn-bin  in  a  corner  of  the  box  lay 
a  perfectly  beautiful  French  cat,  and  I  un- 
derstood that  the  horse  is  never  happier 
than  when  his  feline  companion  is  nestled 
on  his  back  or  gambolling  around  him. 

If  the  Whitewall  establishment  were 
taken  up  bodily  by  one  of  our  old  friends 
the  genii  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  and  set 
down  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  no  one  con- 
nected with  it  would  have  the  least  occa- 
sion to  complain.  For,  it  is  complete  in 
itself;  there  is  a  brewhouse,  a  bakehouse, 
a  ham  and  bacon  room,  with  enormous 
flitches,  making  your  mouth  water,  pen- 
dent from  the  ceiling,  a  blacksmith's  forge, 
a  carpenter's  shop,  a  series  of  out-houses 
for  carts,  and  of  stabling  for  cart-horses,  the 
different  agricultural  departments  of  the 
farm,  and  a  mess-room  and  sleeping  apart- 
ments for  the  boys.  Only  if  this  deporta- 
tion to  Africa  were  to  take  place,  England 
would  miss  what  she  could  ill  afford,  the 
presence  in  her  midst  of  one  of  her  most 
characteristic  inmates,  an  honest,  cheery, 
bright  British  yeoman,  one  of  a  race  which 
is  very  nearly  extinct,  but  whose  memory 
should  be  handed  down  amongst  us  as 
not  the  least  valuable  of  our  possessions. 

ODD  PICTURES. 

REGULAR  artists,  men  of  veritable  ability 
and  recognised  position,  do  not  depart  much 
from  a  certain  conventional  routine  in  the 
choice  of  substances  to  work  upon,  and 
materials  to  work  with.  They  study 
laboriously,  obtain  a  mastery  over  the 
technicalities  of  their  profession,  and  keep 
each  one  pretty  steadily  in  his  own  path. 


The  painter  applies  his  colours  mostly  on 
canvas,  panel,  dry  plaster,  fresco  plaster,  and 
drawing-paper  ;  the  sculptor  has  chiefly  to 
do  with  one  kind  of  stone  (marble)  and 
one  kind  of  metal  (bronze).  And  no  doubt 
there  is  reason  for  this  limitation,  when 
the  chief  attraction  is  the  creative  genius 
of  the  artist  rather  than  the  quality  of  the 
substances  he  employs. 

Yet  there  are  odd  pictures  produced  now 
and  then,  and  sometimes  with  very  con- 
siderable effect.  Take  marble,  stone,  enamel, 
and  glass,  as  instances  ;  when  tiny  cubes  of 
these  substances,  coloured  to  the  proper 
tints,  are  laid  in  juxtaposition,  in  accord- 
ance with  a  device  drawn  on  a  cartoon  or 
pattern,  a  mosaic  picture  results.  Every 
one  knows  what  these  mosaics  look  like ; 
for  examples  are  to  be  seen  at  some  of  our 
public  exhibitions,  and  in  a  few  of  our  large 
buildings.  If  examined  too  closely,  the 
patchwork  structure  becomes  apparent,  see- 
ing that  there  cannot  be  such  a  definite 
shading  and  gradation  of  tints  in  this  work 
as  in  painting ;  but,  viewed  from  a  proper 
distance,  a  well-executed  mosaic  may  form 
a  very  good  picture,  while  the  colours  are 
almost  imperishable.  A  black-and-white 
marble  pavement  may  become  a  mosaic 
picture  on  a  large  scale,  if  an  artistic  device 
instead  of  a  mere  geometric  pattern  be 
chosen;  and  that  terra-cotta  tiles  may 
form  a  mosaic  picture  we  have  ample  evi- 
dence in  the  numerous  Roman  pavements 
brought  to  light  from  time  to  time  in  the 
older  parts  of  the  City. 

Some  years  ago  a  Frenchman  introduced 
thin  slabs  of  marble  as  substitutes  for 
ivory  tablets  in  miniature  painting.  The 
slabs  were  cut  from  a  block  of  fine-grained 
marble,  ground  with  fine  sand  to  remove 
the  saw-marks,  and  polished  with  whet- 
stone or  calcined  bone.  If  cut  too  thin  to 
possess  the  requisite  strength,  they  were 
backed  up  with  thin  wood  or  cardboard. 
Miniature  painters'  colours  were  used,  as 
for  painting  on  ivory,  with  the  addition 
of  certain  other  ingredients  according  to 
the  fineness  or  coarseness  of  the  grain  of 
the  marble.  The  advantages  claimed  for 
marble  over  ivory  were  these  :  that  marble 
becomes  less  quickly  tinged  or  tarnished 
with  yellow ;  that  the  light  tints  are  less 
likely  to  be  affected  by  differences  in  the 
degree  of  whiteness  underneath ;  that 
marble  can  be  obtained  in  slabs  of  larger 
size  than  ivory;  that  marble  is  not  subject 
to  the  peeling  or  scaling  which  sometimes 
affects  ivory  in  hot  weather ;  that  it  does 
not  suffer  so  much  from  dew  and  damp  in 
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wet  weather;  and  that  it  is  more  easily 
mended  when  broken.  Miniature  painting, 
however,  has  been  so  much  driven  out  of 
fashion  by  photography,  that  we  fancy 
these  marble  substitutes  for  ivory  tablets 
•have  not  had  a  very  brilliant  success. 

Pictures  are  sometimes  produced,  not 
by  painting  on  marble,  but  by  engraving 
on  it.  A  coating  of  aquatint  varnish  being 
given  to  the  prepared  surface  of  a  mai'ble 
slab,  a  design  is  sketched,  the  engraver's 
needle  removes  the  varnish  from  the  lines 
of  the  device,  a  strong  acid  solution  is  poured 
on,  and  in  a  short  time  the  marble  is  cor- 
roded to  a  certain  depth  in  all  the  parts 
left  bare  of  varnish.  When  the  acid  and 
varnish  are  removed,  and  the  marble 
polished,  the  device  appears  in  intaglio,  or 
sunken.  If  the  graver  be  so  managed  as 
to  remove  the  varnish  from  the  parts  which 
do  not  form  the  device,  then  the  engraving 
appears  in  relievo,  or  raised. 

The  name  of  neozographie  has  been  given 
to  a  mode  of  producing  marble  pictures, 
which  are  both  engraved  and  painted. 
And  a  curious  mode  it  is.  A  piece  of 
blackened  paper  being  laid  on  the  prepared 
slab,  the  device  is  drawn  on  the  paper  with 
a  hard  point,  which  transfers  black  lines 
from  the  underside  of  the  paper  to  the 
marble.  Fluid  wax  is  applied  to  those 
parts  of  the  marble  which  are  to  be  pro- 
tected, acid  is  poured  on,  and  corrosion  is 
allowed  to  go  on  to  a  certain  extent  at  all 
the  points  not  protected  by  the  varnish. 
Paint  is  applied  to  all  the  cavities  by  means 
of  camel-hair  pencils  in  such  selected  tints 
as  suit  the  picture.  The  marble  is  then 
abundantly  coated  with  varnish,  layer  after 
layer,  with  many  intermediate  polishings, 
until  the  cavities  are  all  filled  up  to  the 
general  level.  The  surface  is  rubbed  with 
soft  pads  until  the  marble  presents  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  coloured  picture  with  a  glossy, 
glassy  covering.  By  a  little  cunning,  a 
modicum  of  gold  or  silver  may  be  thrown  in 
with  the  colours,  here  and  there,  to  heighten 
a  specially  intended  effect. 

Wooden  pictures  are  not  unknown  in  the 
world  of  semi-art,  that  is,  devices  produced 
by  combining  pieces  of  wood  of  various 
patterns,  colours,  and  convolutions  of  grain. 
True,  such  devices  are  rarely  pictures  in 
the  usual  meaning  of  that  term ;  they  are 
more  usually  geometrical  or  scroll-work 
designs,  with  which  the  eye  and  hand  of 
the  artist  have  not  had  much  to  do  One 
kind  is  called  Buhl,  or  Boulework,  from 
the  name  of  the  German  artist  who  first 
introduced  it.  He  was  a  cabinet-maker  in 


the  days  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  and  was 
instrumental  in  bringing  into  use  a  kind  of 
decorative  furniture,  or  furniture  decora- 
tion, which  has  been  more  or  less  in  favour 
ever  since.  It  was  not  usually,  in  his  work, 
actual  wood  that  formed  the  surface  ;  more 
frequently  it  was  brass,  silver,  or  some 
other  metal  inlaid  in  tortoise-shell,  on  a 
wood  backing.  The  mode  of  procedure 
was  curious.  A  layer,  say,  of  brass,  and  a 
layer  of  tortoise-shell,  each  as  thin  as  veneer, 
were  glued  on  opposite  surfaces  of  a  piece 
of  paper ;  another  piece  of  paper  was  glued 
outside,  a  pattern  or  device  was  drawn  on 
the  outside  paper,  and  all  the  lines  of  the 
device  were  cut  through  and  through  with 
a  fine  saw.  A  little  moistening  removed 
the  papers,  and  separated  the  inlay.  What 
followed  ?  Two  patterns  could  be  pro- 
duced out  of  the  two  veneers :  a  brass 
inlay  in  tortoise-shell,  and  a  tortoise-shell 
inlay  in  brass.  The  inlays,  thus  fabricated, 
were  applied  as  veneers  to  the  surface  of  a 
cabinet  or  other  article  of  furniture.  Old 
cabinets,  thus  adorned  by  Buhl  and  his 
contemporaries,  are  now  eagerly  bought  up 
at  high  prices  by  art  collectors. 

Another  cabinet-maker  of  the  same 
period,  Beisner,  varied  the  form  of  his  pro- 
ductions by  employing  two  kinds  of  wood 
instead  of  brass  and  tortoise-shell :  usually 
selecting  tulip  wood  and  some  darker 
variety.  This  was  called  Reisner  work; 
like  real  Buhl  work,  it  now  commands 
high  prices.  It  is  evident  that,  the  principle 
once  being  clearly  understood,  its  applica- 
tion may  be  almost  infinitely  varied,  accord- 
ing to  the  choice  of  materials,  whether 
tortoise-shell,  ivory,  mother-of-pearl,  ebony, 
fancy  woods,  gold,  silver,  brass,  copper,  or 
what  not.  Cheap  imitations  of  Buhl  work 
are  now  produced  by  cutting  out  the  veneer 
patterns  with  a  stamping  press,  instead  of 
by  the  slower  aid  of  a  saw.  Other  cheap 
imitations  are  made  in  the  papier-mache 
workshops  of  Birmingham;  fanciful  pat- 
terns in  brass,  stamped  out,  are  fastened 
down  upon  papier-mache,  and  the  inter- 
stices of  the  device  gradually  filled  up  with 
successive  coatings  of  black  japan  varnish. 
As  to  the  devices  that  may  be  cut  out  with  a 
fine  saw,  the  fretwork  of  a  pianoforte  fur- 
nishes a  very  good  example ;  although  it  is 
not  often  that  the  workman  attempts  any- 
thing of  a  pictorial  character  therein.  The 
Egyptians  are  credited  with  the  production 
of  a  peculiar  kind  of  inlaid  picture.  A  device 
is  drawn  on  the  smooth  surface  of  a  block 
or  tablet  of  some  choice  wood ;  the  wood  is 
cut  down,  in  the  lines  of  the  device,  to  a 
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small  depth  ;  into  the  grooves  thus  formed 
an  amalgam  of  mercury  and  tin  is  intro- 
duced ;  and  this  amalgam,  forms  a  brilliant 
silvery-looking  device  on  a  dark  ground. 
Somewhat  analogous  to  this  is  the  niello,  so 
much  practised  by  the  Italians  many  cen- 
turies ago.  A  design  was  etched  with  a 
graver  on  a  plate  of  gold,  silver,  or  copper ; 
the  lines  thus  incised  were  filled  in  with 
niello,  a  composition  of  mercury,  silver, 
lead,  and  sulphur,  melted  into  the  cavities 
by  means  of  heat.  The  plate,  after  cleans- 
ing, polishing,  and  burnishing,  presented 
an  appearance  something  like  that  of  a 
pen-and-ink  drawing  on  a  metallic  ground. 
Some  of  the  Italian  goldsmiths  produced 
very  beautiful  works  of  art  in  this  way, 
pictures,  whether  so  called  or  not.  Charm- 
ing specimens  of  the  art  may  be  seen  in  the 
British  Museum. 

Shall  marquetry  and  parquetry  be  called 
pictures  ?  Not  exactly ;  and  yet,  if  the 
pieces  were  very  small,  the  result  would  be  a 
kind  of  wood  mosaic.  In  marquetry,  birds, 
flowers,  scrolls,  and  devices  in  great  variety 
are  produced  by  inlaying  small  pieces  of 
wood  of  different  colours,  or  different  direc- 
tions of  grain.  Even  portraits  have  been  thus 
developed.  In  the  last  century,  when  this 
art  was  much  practised,  the  different  kinds 
of  wood  were  sometimes  used  in  their  proper 
colours,  while  at  other  times  the  same  kind 
was  stained  in  two  or  more  tints.  In  par- 
quetry, now  much  used  in  halls  and  large 
rooms,  the  pieces  are  larger,  because  they 
are  not  intended  to  be  so  near  the  eye.  If 
wood  of  two  or  more  different  colours  be 
used,  a  device  may  easily  be  made  to  de- 
velop itself;  if  only  one  kind,  such  as  oak, 
the  pattern  depends  on  placing  the  grain 
of  some  of  the  pieces  in  a  different  direc- 
tion from  that  of  others.  When  well 
managed,  the  effect  is  graceful  without 
being  staring  or  obtrusive.  Sometimes 
parquetry  is  a  mere  veneer  on  a  solid  back- 
ing ;  but  in  the  best  kind  the  pieces,  about 
an  inch  thick,  combine  to  form,  the  solid 
floor  itself. 

What  shall  we  say  of  the  little  trinkets 
with  which  visitors  to  Tunbridge  Wells 
are  tempted  ?  The  minute  fragments  of 
variously-coloured  wood  do  certainly  some- 
times aspire  to  the  pictorial  dignity ;  but 
more  usually  they  are  prudently  limited  to 
fanciful  devices  of  various  kinds.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  ingenious  Scotch 
boxes  made  at  Mauchline  and  Laurence- 
kirk.  The  closeness  of  the  hinge  in  these 
boxes  is  a  marvel.  The  box  is  scooped 
out  of  a  solid  block  of  sycamore  or  plane- 


wood  ;  the  cover  is  fashioned  out  of  another 
piece  ;  and  each  retains  its  own  half  of  the 
wooden  hinge,  so  closely  fitting  together 
that  scarcely  a  line  of  junction  can  be  seen. 
The  tartan,  or  pictorial  device,  we  need  not 
say  much  about,  as  it  is  painted  or  printed 
on  the  surface  of  the  wood,  not  produced 
by  inlaying. 

Mr.  Straker's  wood  pictures  attracted  a 
good  deal  of  attention  some  years  ago. 
His  method  depended  on  two  facts — the 
tendency  which  woody  fibres  have  to  swell 
when  wetted,  and  to  shrink  again  when 
drying ;  and  their  tendency,  when  pressed 
down  dry,  to  rise  to  their  former  level  per- 
manently when  wetted.  A  design  of  any 
kind  is  sketched  on  a  panel  of  wood.  A 
blunt  steel  tool  or  die  is  worked  heavily 
but  carefully  along  all  the  lines  of  the 
device,  pressing  the  surface  down  into  hol- 
lows, but  without  breaking  the  grain.  The 
surface  of  the  panel  is  then  planed  away, 
down  to  the  level  of  the  depressed  portions ; 
after  which,  the  panel  being  steeped  in 
water,  the  parts  which  had  been  hardened 
and  depressed  by  the  tool  will  swell  up  to 
their  former  level,  which  they  will  retain 
when  dry.  There  is  thus  produced  a  veri- 
table picture  in  relief.  It  may  be  that  only 
a  rough  outline  of  the  design  is  produced 
in  this  way,  and  that  the  delicate  tools  of 
the  wood-carver  are  afterwards  used  to  de- 
velop the  minute  details. 

The  curious  productions  known  as  poker- 
pictures,  or  poker-drawings,  have  neither 
paint  nor  inlay,  neither  pressing  nor  cut- 
ting. They  are  nothing  but  panels  of  wood 
in  which  dark  shadings  have  been  produced 
by  the  application  of  red-hot  tools.  Many 
schoolrooms,  many  country  mansions,  and 
some  churches,  are  in  possession  of  speci- 
mens of  this  kind  of  art.  A  Study  of  a 
Female  head,  a  Tiger  killing  Deer,  the  Temp- 
tation of  Christ,  Cornelius  sending  for  St. 
Peter,  the  Saviour  bearing  the  Cross,  the 
Good  Samaritan,  the  Head  of  a  Rabbi, 
Oliver  Cromwell — these  are  among  the 
subjects  of  such  pictures  known  to  have 
been  produced  in  this  eccentric  department 
of  art.  Connoisseurs  of  poker-pictures 
talk  about  Smith  of  Skipton,  Cranch  of 
Axminster,  Thompson  of  Wilts,  and  Collis 
of  Ireland,  as  artists  of  some  note.  About 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  there 
was  an  exhibition  of  poker-pictures  in  Lon- 
don, comprising  fifty-three  specimens  by  a 
Mrs.  Nelson,  and  thirteen  by  Miss  Nelson. 
The  pictures  were,  without  any  high-flown 
words,  described  as'  having  been  "  done  on 
wood  with  hot  pokers  ,"  and  they  were  to 
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be  seen  "  at  the  farrier's  adjoining  the 
Lyceum,  in  the  Strand."  Cranch  is  said  to 
have  first  tried  his  hand  in  this  humble  de- 
partment while  standing  before  an  oaken 
chimney-piece  ;  he  took  a  red-hot  poker  out 
'of  the  fire,  and  scorched  a  rather  bold  and 
effective  design  on  the  oaken  panels.  A  gpod 
Smith,  we  are  told,  will  fetch  a  tolerable 
price  among  the  poker-admirers,  in  imita- 
tion of  collectors'  prices  in  other  and  higher 
walks  of  art.  The  scorching  is  effected  by 
any  heated  bar  of  iron ;  but  in  the  best 
specimens  tools  of  various  shapes  are  used, 
to  make  some  of  the  scorched  lines  narrower 
and  finer  than  others  :  the  artist  having,  lite- 
rally, many  irons  in  the  fire  at  once.  The 
actual  lines  of  the  device  are  first  pencilled 
or  drawn  ;  the  scorching  is  to  produce  the 
shadows,  the  lighter  tints  being  the  result 
of  holding  the  red-hot  iron  very  close  to 
the  wood,  but  not  quite  touching.  If  the 
panel  have  any  strongly  marked  lines, 
fibres,  knots,  eyes,  curls,  or  other  diversities 
of  grain,  the  artist  sometimes  avails  him- 
self of  these  to  produce  pictorial  effect, 
scorching  around  or  near  them  according 
to  circumstances.  In  one  instance  a  knot 
in  the  wood  was  made  to  represent  the 
eye  in  a  portrait,  by  a  few  judicious 
touches  of  the  scorching-iron ;  while  iri 
another  case  curled  lines  or  grain-marks 
were  made  available  to  represent  the 
furrows  in  an  old  man's  cheek.  The 
artist,  in  fact,  studies  his  panel,  or  should 
do  so. 

Among  the  curiosities  of  this  subject  must 
be  included  pictures  made  of  straw.  How 
far  patience  is  exercised  in  this  direction  at 
present,  we  do  not  know  :  but  in  the  last 
century,  the  inmates  of  some  of  the  French 
monasteries  employed  a  portion  of  their 
time  in  such  labours.  The  process  was  by 
no  means  a  simple  one.  First,  a  selection 
was  made  of  the  whitest,  thinnest,  longest, 
largest-barrel  straws.  They  were  severed 
above  and  below  all  the  knots ;  the  knots, 
membranes,  and  smaller  parts  of  the  straw 
were  removed  ;  and  the  rest  were  retained 
for  use,  in  the  form  of  thin,  smooth,  un- 
spotted cylinders  of  straw,  sometimes  six 
or  eight  inches  long.  The  straws  were 
damped,  and  split  open  by  means  of  a 
slender  wooden  spindle,  which  was  inserted 
at  one  end,  and  dexterously  run  along  to 
the  other,  making  a  straight  rent  through- 
out ;  the  brisk  application  of  a  burnisher 
flattened  out  each  piece.  Sometimes,  to 
expedite  their  labour,  the  workers  used  a 
kind  of  small  flatting-mill,  which  first  split 
the  straw  and  then  opened  it  out  flat.  The 


split  and  opened  straws  were  dyed  of 
various  colours,  and  were  then  pasted  side 
by  side  on  small  sheets  of  thin  paper,  form- 
ing veritable  sheets  of  straw,  so  accurately 
cut  and  adjusted  that  the  lines  of  junction 
could  scarcely  be  seen.  All  the  straws  on 
one  sheet  were  exactly  of  the  same  colour 
and  tint.  These,  then,  were  the  materials 
with  which  the  artist  worked;  and  the 
mode  of  working  depended  on  the  kind  of 
effect  desired  to  be  produced.  Sometimes 
the  sheets  were  cut  up  into  very  narrow 
strips,  and  made  into  striped  patterns,  by  al- 
ternating the  colours ;  some'times  the  artists 
in  straw  would  make  diagonal  patterns, 
and  sometimes  check  patterns  by  crossing 
the  strips,  or  diversified  patterns  by  alter- 
nating broad  with  narrow  strips.  A 
favourite  but  very  tedious  process  was  that 
of  making  real  straw  mosaic.  Several 
sheets,  of  different  colours,  were  placed  one 
on  another,  and  cut  completely  through 
with  a  delicate  apparatus,  in  accordance 
with  some  particular  device;  and  then 
ensued  the  slow  work  of  pasting  the  tiny 
bits  side  by  side  on  paper,  in  the  proper 
arrangements  of  colour.  Occasionally  the 
pictures  or  devices  so  produced  were  em- 
bossed in  relief,  by  being  stamped  between 
a  die  of  horn  and  a  counterdie  of  thick 
pasteboard :  all  'the  raised  and  depressed 
parts  of  the  device  corresponding  in  a 
proper  way  with  the  different  colours  of 
the  picture.  And  sometimes  the  artist 
went  so  far  as  to  engrave  or  chase  the 
straw,  or  even  to  work  it  up  into  a  kind 
of  cameo. 

Wool  pictures,  veritably  such,  are  made 
by  some  of  the  rug  weavers  in  the  North. 
Variously -coloured  threads  of  wool  or 
worsted  are  so  placed  in  juxtaposition  that 
their  loose  ends  form  a  kind  of  plush  or 
velvet  picture,  which  may  represent  a 
portrait  or  any  other  design.  The  appa- 
ratus for  effecting  this  is,  however,  very 
complex. 

There  is  a  kind  of  double-faced  equivocal 
picture  often  in  favour,  intended  to  please 
through  the  medium  of  surprise.  Look  at 
it  frontwise,  and  it  presents  the  face  of  a 
beautiful  girl ;  look  at  it  obliquely  from  one 
side,  and  a  wrinkled  old  hag  is  the  portrait 
before  you.  There  are  many  ways  of  doing 
this.  On  one  plan  a  kind  of  Venetian- blind 
is  made,  with  the  parallel  pieces  meeting, 
but  not  overlapping ;  one  picture  is  painted 
on  the  front,  another  on  the  back ;  a  series 
of  cords  give  a  sudden  half-revolution  to 
all  the  strips,  making  one  picture  follow 
the  other  with  surprising  quickness.  An- 
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other  plan,  much  adopted  in  Paris,  is  to 
pass  a  sheet  of  paper  or  pasteboard  through 
a  pair  of  rollers  grooved  on  their  contact 
surfaces  ;  the  grooves  impart  to  the  paper 
a  kind  of  goffering,  or  parallel  series  of 
ridge  and  furrow.  The  artist  paints  a 
picture  on  the  right-hand  slopes  of  all  these 
ridges,  and  a  wholly  different  picture  on 
the  left-hand  slopes.  When  seen  in  front 
the  whole  affair  is  an  unmeaning  blur, 
but  when  seen  sideways  two  pictures  ap- 
pear, according  as  the  spectator  is  on  the 
right  or  the  left.  Still  more  in  favour  are 
the  triplicate,  or  three-faced  pictures.  A 
kind  of  grille  or  portcullis  of  pasteboard  is 
placed  in  front  of  a  sheet  of  paper ;  one 
picture  is  painted  on  the  paper,  another  on 
the  right-hand  surfaces  of  the  bars  of  the 
grille,  and  another  on  the  left.  Hence, 
varying  your  point  of  view,  you  see  all 
three  pictures  in  succession.  In  one  ex- 
ample of  this  kind,  Napoleon,  Wellington, 
and  Blucher  constitute  the  triad;  in  an- 
other, Napoleon  as  cadet,  Napoleon  as  first 
consul,  and  Napoleon  as  emperor ;  in  an- 
other, Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity ;  in  an- 
other (an  inscription  at  a  tavern),  Gin, 
Brandy,  and  Rum  ;  in  another,  the  names  of 
the  three  partners  in  an  ale  brewery.  One 
very  curious  puzzle-picture,  when  viewed 
in  the  ordinary  way,  is  an  utterly  incom- 
prehensible jumble  of  lines  and  forms,  but 
when  a  polished  cylindrical  reflector  is 
placed  at  a  particular  point  the  reflected 
image  becomes  a  perfect  picture.  This  is 
a  well-known  result  of  optical  laws,  and 
has  been  worked  out  in  many  remarkable 
ways  by  our  Brewsters  and  Wheatstones. 


THE  WORST  OF  IT. 

THAT  is  the  worst  of  it.    Passion  has  passed, 

Sorrow  has  sohbed  itself  out ; 

Our  hearts  have  grown  tired  of  hoping,  at  last, 

Our  spirits  are  weary  of  douht. 

"With  a  slow  self-contempt,  with  a  sorry  surprise, 

"We  look  on  our  dream  as  it  is  : 

The  joy  of  our  souls :  the  delight  of  our  eyes ; 

A  poor  ghastly  relic  like  this  ! 

The  substance  is  gone,  hut  the  shadow  remains 

To  haunt  and  bewilder  us  yet : 

We  have  cancelled  our  bond,  we  have  broken  our 

chains, 
But,  dear,  shall  we  ever  forget  ? 

Will  our  eyes  ever  meet,  will  our  hands  ever  touch, 

Nor  we  two  remember  the  thrill 

That  once  had  meant  for  us  so  much,  oh  so  much, 

That  we  sigh  for  the  want  of  it  still  ? 

The  tone  of  the  voice  and  the  turn  of  the  speech 

Have  a  separate  language  for  us ; 

We  two,  who  have  learnt  all  that  love  has  to  teach, 

Have  lore  that  must  cling  to  us  thus. 

With  proud  heads  averted,  with  cold  hands  apart, 

We  pass  the  old  haunts  whore  we  met ; 

But  the  spell  they  have  woven  lies  deep  in  each  heart, 

I  think  we  shall  never  forget ! 


And  so  I'm  afraid,  dear,  that  just  for  the  sake 

Of  the  sweet  dream  whose  glory  has  ceased, 

I've  forgiven  the  wrong,  I've  forgotten  the  ache ; 

I  fain  would  keep  kindness  at  least. 

We  two,  in  whose  path  such  strange  hazards  have 

crossed, 

Might  ask  from  our  lives  this  amends, 
By  all  we  have  won,  and  bv  all  we  have  lost, 
To  turn  from  the  ruin  as  friends. 
And  that  is  the  worst  of  it,  I  am  afraid : 
Time  never  remits  us  a  debt ; 
The  Nemesis  stalks  where  the  folly  is  laid  i 
We  may  hate  what  we  cannot  forget ! 


FAMOUS  CAPITULATIONS. 

THERE  are  moments  in  the  first  full  flush 
and  vigour  of  youth  when  sorrow  seems 
to  us  but  a  dream,  and  death  an  impos- 
sibility. A  year  or  two  later,  in  a  first 
illness  or  a  first  trouble,  looking  back  from 
a  sick-bed,  or  from  the  edge  of  some  great 
abyss  of  misfortune,  at  the  past  golden 
period  of  victorious  youth  and  hope,  the 
stricken  man  sighs  and  wonders  at  the 
change  that  has  come  upon  him.  An 
equal  revulsion  of  feeling  must  accom- 
pany the  capitulation  of  a  great  army. 
Yesterday  the  soldiers  were  shouting  in 
barrack  gateways,  polishing  brass,  grinding 
steel,  piling  powder  waggons,  admiring  new 
cannon,  counting  cartridges,  shaking  out 
flags,  gaily  adjusting  plumes  and  epaulettes. 
An  ocean  of  bayonets !  one  hundred  thousand 
brave  hearts  !  who  can  turn  their  course  ? 
who  can  bar  their  way  ?  Fire  and  steel  are 
powerless  before  them,  and  cannon-shots 
are  as  autumn  raindrops.  Multiply  a  wild 
bull,  a  lion,  or  a  tiger  by  one  hundred 
thousand,  and  you  have  even  then  but  a 
faint  approximation  to  the  rush,  the  leap, 
the  force  of  such  an  army.  Yet  modern 
war  is  but  a  mathematical  problem  after 
all.  Drive  your  army  swift  as  an  arrow 
along  the  base  of  a  given  triangle  whilo 
your  opponent  is  blundering  up  one  side 
and  down  the  other  to  get  at  you,  and  you 
will  pass  your  sword  through  his  heart 
before  he  even  sees  it  glitter.  War  is  the 
same  chess  game  now  that  it  was  in  the 
time  of  that  great  master  player,  the  first 
Napoleon.  There  is  the  board — there  are 
the  equal  ranks  of  pieces — the  knights  leap, 
the  bishops  sidle,  the  castles  sweep  the 
line,  the  pawns  move  timidly — the  game 
appears  equal.  Suddenly  the  Philidor — the 
Morphy — moves  a  piece,  and  the  enemy  is 
at  once  paralysed.  There  is  a  dead-lock, 
his  army  becomes  entangled  in  a  deadly 
defile,  his  queen  falls  by  her  husband's  very 
side.  Another  move.  The  king  is  checked. 
The  monarch  and  all  his  army  are  cooped 
in  a  corner,  and  in  deadly  danger.  A  feeble 
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move  more,  and  he  moves  not  again.  That 
position  of  things  in  chess  is  called  check- 
mate ;  in  war,  capitulation. 

And  what  a  capitulation  that  of  Mac- 
Mahon's  army  at  Sedan,  on  the  2nd  of 
September  last !  On  that  day,  so  fatal  to 
France,  after  that  defeat,  worse  than  ten 
Pavias  and  six  Waterloos,  there  were  sur- 
rendered to  the  Prussian  invaders  eighty- 
three  thousand  French  rank  and  file,  five 
hundred  and  fifty  cannon,  and  ten  thou- 
sand horses.  It  was  a  defeat  worse  than 
Canute,  and  as  overwhelming  as  that  of 
Granicus.  Since  Pavia  no  French  monarch 
had  ever  been  taken  in  siege  or  battle.  No 
modern  European  nation  has  ever  received 
so  crushing  a  blow. 

It  is  only  by  analysis  and  historical 
comparison  that  it  is  possible  fully  to  ap- 
preciate the  immense  importance  of  this 
event. 

The  great  capitulations  recorded  in  his- 
tory have  generally  preceded  the  break- 
up and  humiliation  of  some  once  great, 
but  then  effete  or  exhausted  nation ;  but 
occasionally,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Caudine 
Forks,  they  have  aroused  all  the  energy  of 
the  defeated  nation,  and  have  been  followed 
by  swift  and  complete  revenge.  The  disaster 
of  the  Caudine  Forks  was  one  of  those 
early  misfortunes  (321  B.C.)  which  turned 
the  Romans  to  steel,  and  made  them  the 
invincible  conquerors  they  soon  after  be- 
came. Their  foes,  the  Samnites,  were  a  war- 
like people,  the  Kabyles  of  Italy,  who,  living 
in  natural  fortresses  on  the  higher  Appe- 
nines  to  the  north  of  Naples,  hoarded  their 
corn  and  wine  among  their  beech  woods 
and  ravines,  despising  the  feebler  folk  of 
Latium  and  Campania,  who  had  bent  before 
the  eagles  of  the  children  of  Romulus. 
The  second  Samnite  war,  according  to 
Niebuhr  and  Arnold,  broke  out  almost  im- 
mediately before  the  death  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  who,  in  subduing  the  great  de- 
cayed empire  of  Persia,  was  but  acting  as 
pioneer  to  the  obscure  nation  of  whom  he 
had  probably  hardly  heard  even  the  name. 
In  their  fifth  campaign  the  Romans,  deter- 
mined to  subdue  all  neighbouring  nations, 
invaded  Samnium  from  the  Campanian  or 
south  side  of  the  Appenines.  To  draw  the 
Romans  into  the  dangerous  defiles  that 
lead  from  the  plain  of  Naples  to  Benevento 
and  the  high  valleys  of  the  Appenines, 
Caius  Pontius  of  Telesia,  the  Samnite 
general,  spread  a  report  that  his  army  had 
marched  into  Apulia.  The  Romans  at  once 
drove  straight  at  the  mountain  passes.  At 
Caudium,  a  gorge  (according  to  Niebuhr) 


between  Ariezzo  and  Arpaia,  through 
which  runs  the  present  road  from  Naples 
to  Benevento,  the  consuls'  four  legions  and 
a  force  of  auxiliaries  (probably),  at  least 
seventeen  thousand  men,  when  all  told, 
found  themselves  hemmed  in.  The  Samnites 
had  surrounded  them,  they  were  in  a  trap 
from  which  there  was  no  escape.  Every 
path  on  the  hill  was  blocked  and  guarded  ; 
the  Samnites  repelled  the  desperate  mad- 
dened rushes  of  the  first  despair,  then  waited 
for  famine  to  do  its  work.  The  Romans,  after 
many  hopeless  fights  and  great  butchery, 
laid  down  their  swords,  gave  up  six  hun- 
dred young  Roman  knights  as  hostages, 
and  agreed  to  surrender  every  foot  of 
Samnite  territory.  The  captive  Romans 
said : 

"  Put  us  to  the  sword  at  once,  sell  us  as 
slaves,  or  keep  us  as  prisoners  till  we  are 
ransomed,  but  save  our  bodies,  whether 
living  or  dead,  from  all  unworthy  in- 
sults." 

The  Samnite  general,  a  man  not  with- 
out Greek  culture,  having,  indeed,  it  is 
said,  known  Plato,  was  generous.  He  re- 
quired only  that  the  Roman  army  should, 
according  to  the  usual  Roman  custom,  pass 
under  the  yoke.  Through  a  gateway  of 
spears  the  downcast  Romans  had  to  walk, 
each  man  naked  all  but  his  kilt.  Even  the 
consuls  were  stripped  of  their  paludamenta, 
or  war  cloaks.  In  all  else  Pontius  the  Sam- 
nite proved  chivalrous  and  generous ;  he 
ordered  waggons  for  the  sick  and  wounded, 
and  gave  the  dejected  soldiers  bread  enough 
to  last  them  till  they  came  within  sight  of  , 
Rome. 

The  released  men  stole  into  the  discom- 
fited city  at  nightfall,  and  would  neither 
speak  nor  be  comforted.  The  great-hearted, 
proud  people  were  deeply  wounded  at  their 
disgrace ;  all  citizens  put  on  mourning,  the 
knights  and  senators  took  off  their  golden 
rings,  stripped  their  togas  of  the  purple 
borders  which  marked  their  rank,  and 
all  festivals  and  ceremonies  were  sus- 
pended till  they  could  be  held  in  a  year  of 
better  omen.  But  the  proud,  pugnacious 
Romans  lost  no  time  in  trying  to  win  back 
their  tarnished  honour.  They  sent  back 
the  released  men  stripped  and  bound,  and 
marched  an  army  into  Apulia.  In  the 
third  Samnite  war  the  stubborn  enemy 
of  fiery  Rome  was  for  ever  subdued,  and 
in  464  B.C.  (after  nine  campaigns)  the 
rugged  Samnites  became  at  last  depen- 
dent allies  of  that  growing  power,  for- 
tressed  on  the  Seven  Proud  Hills  above 
the  Tiber. 
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Our  next  capitulations  must  be  selected 
from  history  nearer  to  us,  and  therefore 
more  interesting  than  that  of  Rome.  The 
humiliation  in  the  cases  we  now  cite  may 
have  been  slighter,  but  then  it  was  our  fore- 
fathers' humiliation,  and  the  dates  render 
them  more  useful  as  points  of  comparison 
with  the  recent  overwhelming  disaster  at 
Sedan.  Let  us  take  an  instance  from  the 
war  with  America,  which  gave  the  United 
States  their  independence :  a  war  which 
never  throve  in  our  hands.  Our  generals 
were  stiff,  formal  martinets,  who,  disdain- 
ing the  Yankee  sharpshooters,  and  unwil- 
ling or  unable  to  adapt  themselves  to  the 
mode  of  warfare  required  in  a  new  country, 
entangled  their  armies  in  pathless  forests, 
and  placed  their  regiments  where  they  were 
butchered  without  the  power  even  of  taking 
a  dying  revenge.  Burgoyne  was  a  leader 
of  this  sort.  He  arrived  at  Quebec  with 
seven  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  English  and  German  soldiers  in  May, 
1777.  Investing  Ticonderoga,  he  threw  a 
bridge  of  boats  over  the  Hudson,  and  en- 
camped on  the  heights  of  Saratoga.  He 
was  soon  attacked  there  by  Gates,  the 
American  general,  who  obtained  consider- 
able advantage  over  him  in  two  actions 
near  Stillwater.  Burgoyne  soon  found 
himself  with  little  more  than  five  thousand 
men,  no  forage  for  his  dying  horses,  and 
food  running  short.  His  Indian  allies 
deserted  him,  no  diversion  was  made  in  his 
favour  from  New  York.  At  last,  com- 
pletely hemmed  in  and  unable  to  break 
away,  the  outwitted  general  and  his  three 
thousand  five  hundred  men  laid  down  their 
arms.  This  victory  gave  the  colonists  the 
first  real  hope  of  final  independence. 

Nor  was  this  to  be  the  only  disgrace  of 
England  during  the  ill-omened  war.  In 
1781  Lord  Cornwallis,  to  revenge  the  defeat 
of  Lieutenant- Colonel  Tarleton  by  General 
Morgan  at  the  battle  of  the  Cowpens, 
drove  Morgan  out  of  North  Carolina,  and 
defeated  General  Greene  at  Guilford.  But 
in  the  mean  tune  the  French  and  Americans 
were  converging  on  Virginia.  Seeing  an 
opening,  Washington  promptly  abandoned 
his  intended  attack  on  New  York,  and  bore 
down  on  the  English  general.  He  found 
Cornwallis  in  an  embarrassed  position  at 
Yorktown,  on  the  banks  of  the  York  river, 
with  seven  hundred  of  his  men  on  the  op- 
posite shore.  Yorktown  was  instantly  in- 
vested, batteries  opened,  and  two  English 
redoubts  carried.  Cornwallis  planned  a  bold 
escape  by  crossing  to  the  opposite  point, 
mounting  his  infantry  on  cavalry  horses, 


cutting  his  way  through  the  French  be- 
siegers, and  breaking  through  to  Maryland, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Jersey,  to  join  the  Eng- 
lish in  New  York.  But  the  plan  did  not 
work,  and  on  October  the  19th,  1781,  he 
surrendered,  with  seven  thousand  and 
seventy-three  men,  together  with  his  mili- 
tary chest  and  several  ships  of  war. 

But  when  we  come  to  the  wars  of  Na- 
poleon, we  meet  with  capitulations  of  much 
greater  magnitude.  Here  was  a  great 
player,  indeed,  and  though  the  chess-board 
was  not  so  large,  the  checkmates  were  more 
sudden,  and  were'more  tremendous  in  their 
results.  The  first  Italian  campaign  of  Na- 
poleon (1796)  was  a  brilliant  sequence  of 
victories.  From  Monte-Notte  to  Lodi,  from 
Rovere  to  Rivoli,  from  Rivoli  to  Arcola,  the 
French  carried  all  before  them,  and  ended  in 
cooping  the  baffled  Wurmser  and  his  army 
within  the  walls  of  Mantua.  Nine  thousand 
of  the  Austrian  garrison  were  soon  down 
with  marsh  fever,  and  already  nearly  all  the 
cavalry  horses  had  been  killed  and  salted 
for  food. 

After  a  brave  and  sullen  defence,  "Wurm- 
ser, with  no  prospect  of  relief,  and  with 
only  three  days'  more  provisions,  surren- 
dered on  honourable  and  generous  terms, 
as  Napoleon  was  eager  to  march  on  Rome 
and  Venice.  Bonaparte  refused  to  be  per- 
sonally present  when  the  brave  old  soldier 
surrendered  his  sword,  and  his  twenty  thou- 
sand men  laid  down  their  muskets.  In 
that  six  months'  siege  the  Germans  are 
said  to  have  lost  by  disease  and  in  sallies 
twenty- seven  thousand  men. 

But  at  Ulm,  in  1805,  Napoleon  had  a 
still  greater  triumph.  The  French  had 
advanced  to  reconquer  Bavaria  from  the 
Austrians  under  Mack  ;  who,  with  a  Ty- 
rolese,  Dalmatian,  and  Italian  army,  took 
the  field  against  them.  Mack,  deserted  by 
the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  presently  found 
himself  with  thirty  thousand  men  shut 
up  in  Ulm.  In  vain  he  waited  for  the 
arrival  of  Russian  succour,  or  for  the 
Archduke  Charles  to  shake  off  Massenna, 
who  was  hanging  011  his  haunches.  After  a 
short  interval  of  frustrated  hope,  Mack  sur- 
rendered with  his  twenty-seven  thousand 
men.  Napoleon  stood  by  a  watch-fire  on 
a  hillock  at  the  foot  of  the  Michaelsberg,  as 
the  Austrian  soldiers  filed  out  between  the 
French  infantry  and  cavalry.  The  Austrians 
it  is  said,  flung  down  their  arms  with  irre- 
strainable  anger. 

Great  checkmates  were  those  of  Ulm 
and  Mantua,  but,  after  all,  were  they  to  be 
compared  to  that  which  so  lately  ended  at 
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Sedan  with  the  capture  of  the  unhappy 
French  emperor  and  eighty  thousand  of  his 
subjects  ? 

GARDENS 'BY  GASLIGHT.* 


How  well  I  recal  at  this  moment  my 
first  visit  to  the  "Royal  Property" — to  the 
Vauxhall  of  1837  !     It  was  on  the  occasion 
of  a   grand  juvenile   fete,   and   as  though 
there  could  be  no  pleasure  without  pain, 
my  tribulation  commenced  very  early  in 
the  day.     It  began  with  such  a  washing  as 
never  was  known,  and  a  combat  a  outrance 
with  a  stern  and  determined  person,  named 
Betsy,  who,  in  the  struggle  for  mastery, 
filled  my  eyes  and  nose  with,  as  it  now  ap- 
pears to  me,  an  entire  cake  of  soap.     Then 
followed    the    torment    of    curling-irons, 
wielded  by   a   ferocious   hairdresser,    who 
twisted,  twirled,  and  scorched  my  locks  till 
the  tears  ran  down  my  cheeks.     Then  came 
the  mysteries  of  a  toilet,  principally,  as  it 
seemed,  made  up    of  needles  and  thread, 
pins  and  bows,  drattings  from  Betsy,   and 
prickings  to  me.     After  which  came   the 
passing  in  review  in  the  drawing-room,  and 
the  long  stately  sitting  under  orders  not  to 
move    and    rumple    myself.      Ah !  how  I 
envied  the  children,  whom  I  could  see  from 
my  perch,  romping  carelessly  in  the  next 
garden,  inundating   their   pinafores    from 
a  watering-can,   and  delightfully  messing 
about  in  an  off-hand  and  reckless  manner. 
What  had  I  done  that  I  should  be  sub- 
jected to  the  despotism  of  silk  and  velvet  ? 
What  waS  Yauxhall  to  me  that  I  should 
be  doomed  to  an  ordeal  of  ablutions,  hair- 
dressers, and  dressmakers,  and,  after  escap- 
ing  from   the   various   tormenting  hands, 
to   the    much   greater   ordeal   of   keeping 
myself  nice?     At  length  I    was  released 
from  one  thraldom  only  to  exchange  it  for 
another,  that  of  sitting  perfectly  rigid  in  the 
carriage  that  whirled  me  away  to  the  mys- 
terious place  for  which  all  this  preparation 
had  been  made.     We  stop,  I  am  lifted  out 
by  a  linkman,  whose  offensive  familiarity  I 
am  inclined  to  resent  with  a  kick — yes,  I 
did  kick  him  as  though  by  accident,  and 
with   that   kick    threw    off   some   of    my 
bottled-up  indignation.     We  pass  through 
a  dark  portal,  and — oh  my  !  I  am  in  fairy 
land,  my  breath  comes  in  quick  sobs,  and 
I  cling  tightly  to  the  hand  that  leads  me. 
A  slim  gentleman,  all  in  black,  with  a  frill 
at  his  breast  like  a  pouter  pigeon,  ruffles 
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on  his  wrists,  and  a  crush  hat  beneath  his 
arm,  bows  elegantly  to  the  lady  to  whose 
side  I  flatten  myself  in  utter  bewilderment. 
Yes,  he  actually  pats  me  on  the  head,  reck- 
less of  my  curls,  this  noble  and  stately 
personage,  who  can  be  nothing  less  than 
one  of  the  lord  chamberlains  I  have  been 
told  about  in  Cinderella  and  such  like  tales. 
(I  afterwards  gi'ew  up  to  know  him  as 
Mr.  Simpson,  the  famous  master  of  the 
ceremonies.)  On  we  sweep  through  a 
succession  of  luminous  grottoes  all  be- 
spangled with  diamonds,  rubies,  emeralds, 
and  sapphires.  Surely  this  must  be  the 
wonderful  cave  that  my  nurse  has  described 
to  me — the  cave  in  which  Aladdin  found 
himself,  and  I  tremblingly  await  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  genii.  Out  we  come  on  to 
an  open  space,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  a 
magnificent  palace,  all  ablaze  with  jewels, 
and  on  the  balcony  stand  the  king  and 
queen,  singing  beautifully,  though  it  seems 
to  me  they  do  no  treat  each  other  with 
proper  respect,  for  as  we  approach,  his  ma- 
jesty, addressing  the  partner  of  his  throne, 
trills  out  the  question  : 

Pretty,    pretty  Polly  Hopkins,  how  do  you  do,  how 
do  you  do  ? 

To  which  her  majesty  replies  in  a  rather 
insulting  manner : 

None  the  better,  Mr.  Tompkins,  for  seeing  you,  for 
seeing  you ! 

I  feel  very  much  disturbed  and  vexed  at 
the  notion  of  a  king  and  queen  calling  one 
another  Polly  Hopkins  and  Mr.  Tompkins  ; 
but  the  noblemen  of  the  court,  all  dressed 
in  scarlet  coats  and  cocked-hats,  who  are 
playing  for  them,  do  not  seem  to  mind  it  a 
bit,  and  go  on  scraping  their  fiddles,  as  if  it 
were  usual  for  sovereigns  to  converse  to- 
gether in  this  fashion. 

And  what  a  wonderful  company,  moving 
about  the  dazzling  walks  and  in  and  out  of 
the  shrubberies,  to  the  strains  of  music  that 
rise  in  all  directions  !  These  are  all  lords 
and  ladies  to  me,  and  little  princes  and 
princesses.  By-and-bye  the  stately  cham- 
berlain comes  and  leads  me  to  a  beautiful 
and  gorgeously-dressed  princess,  who  has 
her  finger  in  her  mouth,  and  who  pouts  and 
flirts  deliciously.  Then  we  small  people 
have  a  big  band  of  great  tall  soldiers  all 
to  ourselves,  and  dance  a  quadrille  with 
the  lords  and  ladies,  standing  round  us. 
Before  we  come  to  the  last  figure,  I  am 
desperately  in  love,  and,  at  the  end,  I  ask 
to  be  allowed  to  share  with  my  princess 
some  lemonade  and  fruit,  which  magnificent 
servants  in  red  and  gold  liveries  set  before 
us.  And  then  we  stroll,  hand-in-hand, 
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about  the  lovely  gardens,  bewildered  by  the 
blaze  of  light,  and  lost  in  admiration  and 
silent  astonishment  at  all  we  see.  We  are 
rather  frightened,  to  tell  the  truth,  of  a 
stern-looking  gentleman,  with  nothing  on 
him,  who  is  riding  in  a  chariot  drawn  by 
four  horses,  in  the  midst  of  a  lake.  The 
water  is  rushing  out  of  the  nostrils  of  his 
steeds,  and  ascending  high  into  the  air  from 
the  point  of  the  fork  on  which  he  leans. 
We  are  told  that  his  name  is  Neptune,  and 
I  cannot  help  thinking  he  must  find  it  very 
cold  in  winter.  By-and-bye  we  are  taken  to 
see  the  fairies  who  belong  to  the  place,  and  I 
must  say  I  thought  their  dancing,  in  and  out 
of  garlands,  and  round  about  rose  bushes, 
very  superior  to  that  of  us  mortal  little  folk. 
But  all  this  is  as  nothing  to  the  terrific 
splendour  which  is  to  come  !  I  am  taken 
to  a  portion  of  the  gardens  which  is  fear- 
fully dark  after  the  blaze  of  light  I  have 
just  left.  I  am  placed  in  a  seat  in  a  lofty 
gallery,  and,  scarcely  daring  to  breathe, 
I  hold  my  companion  tightly.  All  at 
once  a  blue  light  illumines  an  immense 
palace,  on  the  terrace  of  which  some  white 
people,  with  no  more  clothes  on  them  than 
Neptune,  fight  with  big  clubs.  Everything 
is  dark  again,  when  suddenly  the  palace 
crackles  out  all  over  fire,  with  a  lot  of 
bangs,  and  I  find  myself  with  my  head, 
under  the  seat.  From  this  place  of  refuge 
I  am  at  length  coaxed,  and  then  I  am  over- 
whelmed with  wonder  at  what  I  see.  Suns, 
moons,  and  stars  are  flying  about  in  every 
direction,  while  up  above  clusters  of  jewels 
are  falling  from  the  sky.  Then,  from  a  lofty 
tower  on  the  palace  another  fairy  appears, 
and  she  glides  down  towards  us,  surrounded 
by  fiery  serpents.  I  close  my  eyes  in  fear, 
and  the  next  thing  I  remember  is  being  con- 
fusedly lifted  into  the  coach,  from  which  I 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  lord  chamberlain, 
who  bows  to  us  as  we  drive  off. 

Good  reader,  pray  forgive  me  for  re- 
lating these  my  first  impressions  of  garden 
life,  for  I  love  to  recal  the  mysterious  plea- 
sure I  then  experienced,  and  which  can 
never  come  again.  As  I  grew  in  years,  so 
did  I  steadfastly  haunt  the  royal  property 
of  Vauxhall,  watching  with  grief  its  gra- 
dual decay.  On  the  very  last  night  it  was 
open,  I  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  spot, 
which  to  me  brought  back  bright  memories 
of  a  happy  past.  How  changed  was  every- 
thing !  There  were  no  longer  lords  and 
ladies,  princes  and  princesses.  The  fairies 
were  awkward,  ill-favoured  people,  tin- 
selled and  painted,  and  the  elegant  throng 
which  I  could  remember  had  degenerated 


to  a  coarse  and  vulgar  crowd.  Enough  !  I 
will  now  turn  to  the  gardens  of  to-day. 

The  gardens  of  to-day !  Is  there  one 
where  in  soft  summer-time  such  an  in- 
nocent gathering  as  that  which  I  have 
brought  back  from  the  distant  pathways  of 
memory  could  be  witnessed  ?  Where  have 
they  all  gone  to,  the  gentlemen  in  evening 
dress,  the  ladies  in  almost  ball  costume, 
and  the  children  bright,  piquant,  and  re- 
splendent— lilliputian  triumphs  from  the 
hands  of  cunning  dressers  ?  To  assert  that 
our  more  respectable  classes  entirely  hold 
aloof  from  our  open-air  resorts  would 
scarcely  be  truthful,  but  those  who  find 
their  way  to  such  places  as  we  possess  for 
recreation  mostly  do  so  from  ignorance  of 
the  society  they  will  meet.  For  instance, 
our  provincial  visitors  are  sometimes  led 
innocently  astray,  their  minds  full  of  the 
ancient  glories  of  Vauxhall.  Alas !  how 
soon  are  they  undeceived,  and  how  quickly 
a  trespassing  paterfamilias  gathers  around 
him  his  flock,  and  flies  from  the  eddying 
movement  of  vice  that  circles  round  the 
central  platform  of  our  modern  Ranelaghs. 
It  is  not,  perhaps,  quite  unusual  to  meet 
with  the  Honourable  Jack  Hardcastle,  as 
in  the  olden  days ;  but  the  Lady  Bettys 
have  all  disappeared,  and  have  given  room 
to  ladies  of  quite  another  class.  Ladies ! 
Save  the  mark  !  Not  but  what  the  mil- 
liner has  done  her  work,  and  lavishly  too  : 
and  for  the  matter  of  that,  the  dyer  and 
colourman  have  also  brought  their  arts  to 
bear.  But  the  powder  that  used  to  frost  the 
hair  of  the  stately  dames  who,  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, walked  a  minuet  at  the  Royal  Pro- 
perty, is  now  used  to  soften  features  that 
have  become  hardened  and  vicious  with  a 
feverish  life  of  dissipation.  The  gentlemen 
who  form  the  escort  of  these  hard-eyed  plea- 
sure seekers  have  flushed  faces  and  loud, 
thick  voices,  and  the  refined  and  courtly 
bearing  which  distinguished  the  cavaliers 
of  the  great  Vauxhall  period  has  vanished. 

Times  have  very  much  changed  since  the 
proprietors  of  Ranelagh  issued  the  following 
advertisement  in  1767  :  "  The  nobility  and 
gentry  are  earnestly  requested  to  order  their 
coachmen  to  keep  the  right  of  the  road 
from  town,  and  also  down  the  avenue,  and 
not  to  order  their  carriages  up  to  the 
respective  doors  until  they  are  ready  to  go 
away,  as  the  coaches  cannot  be  suffered  to 
stand  at  the  doors,  but  must,  if  their  com- 
pany is  not  ready,  move  off."  I  do  not  for 
one  moment  mean  to  suggest  that  any- 
thing like  disorder  reigns  amongst  the 
fiery  Ruperts  who  charge  in  the  rear  of 
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their  hansoms  about  the  London  streets. 
Rules  as  to  taking  up  and  setting  down 
are  as  strict  now  as  they  were  when  this 
notice  was  printed;  but  where  is  the 
noble  and  genteel  company  who  came  in 
coaches  gorgeously  painted  and  gilt,  fit  for 
a  lord  mayor  to  ride  in,  and  to  whom  this 
advertisement  was  addressed  ?  In  those 
days  the  proprietors  were  very  great  swells 
too,  for  we  find  amongst  them  Sir  Thomas 
Robinson  and  Nicholas  Kempe,  Esq.,  a 
justice  of  the  peace.  Fancy  a  justice  of 
the  peace  being  proprietor  of  an  evening 
open-air  entertainment  of  the  present  day  ! 
How  well  a  paragraph  after  the  following 
fashion  would  read  in  a  programme  of 
amusements  :  Anthony  Magister,  Esq., 
justice  of  the  peace  and  sole  lessee  of  the 
Syrenian  Gardens,  is  delighted  to  inform 
the  numerous  patrons  of  these  beautiful 
grounds  that  he  has  succeeded  in  securing 
the  services  of  Mademoiselle  Cancaniere 
and  her  talented  troupe  of  danseuses,  &c. 
Now,  individually  I  have  nothing  whatever 
to  say  against  the  institution  of  the  ballet, 
which,  artistically  and  classically  produced, 
is  a  graceful  and  pleasurable  feature  in  an 
entertainment ;  neither  am  I  by  any  means 
straightlaced ;  but  lightly-clad  Mademoiselle 
Cancaniere  and  her  impudent  companions, 
with  their  vulgar  and  shameless  antics,  I 
must  protest  against. 

But  let  me  go  back  again  to  the  class  of 
persons  who  now  give  their  patronage  to 
our  open-air  resorts. 

Though  Lady  Betty  and  the  pure-minded 
of  her  sex  no  longer  patronise  our  gardens, 
yet  the  Honourable  Jack  Hardcastles  of 
to-day,  careless  of  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Cad,  are  tolerably  regular  in  their  attend- 
ance. There  can  be  no  better  place  to 
finish  off  with,  after  a  heavy  dinner  at 
the  club,  or  an  outing  like  that  of  the 
Derby,  than  the  Syrenian  Gardens ;  and, 
besides,  the  ladies  who  are  to  be  met 
with  there  are  not  likely  to  be  scandalised 
at  a  trifling  incoherence  of  speech  or  a 
somewhat  freedom  of  manner.  Such  are 
those,  then,  who  have  now  made  evening 
open-air  resorts  their  own,  and  it  is  mainly 
to  this  class  that  managers  look  for  sup- 
port. The  amusements  offered  must  be  of 
the  spiciest  description,  or  the  palled  senses 
of  the  frequenters  will  fail  to  be  stimu- 
lated. I  do  not  say  that  breaches  of  good 
manners  are  willingly  tolerated,  but  when 
a  mass  of  people  are  attracted  together  by 
the  vicious  element  which  largely  predomi- 
nates, good  manners  and  decency  are  gene- 
rally found  wanting. 


Syrenia  I  assume  to  represent  the  most 
fashionable  of  our  West-end  gardens,  but 
there  are  others,  on  a  lower  and  more 
limited  scale,  of  which  it  will  be  necessary 
to  say  something.  These  are  to  be  found 
in  our  northern  and  eastern  suburbs, 
and  are  mainly  patronised  by  the  smaller 
clerkly  classes  of  those  regions,  who  affect 
in  a  lesser  degree  the  vices,  and  en- 
deavour to  ape  the  manners,  of  the  West- 
end  swell.  The  ladies  are  not  distin- 
guished by  the  splendour  of  their  dress, 
though  the  fashions  of  Syrenia  are  to  be 
traced  in  many  ways,  and  notably  in  the 
towering  tufted  head-dress,  in  which  horse- 
hair largely  figures.  These  young  damsels, 
who  are  mostly  very  young  indeed  when 
they  commence  their  career  of  garden  dis- 
sipation, are  largely  recruited  from  the 
milliner  and  woi'k-girl  element,  and  I 
should  fancy  the  atmosphere  in  which  they 
spend  their  evening  hours  is  not  calculated 
to  strengthen  their  moral  development. 
Many  of  them  have  already  forsaken  the 
paths  of  honest  labour,  and  the  greater 
proportion  are  steadily  marching  down  that 
easy  slope  that  leads  to  misery  and  ruin. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  unhealthy  appetite 
craves  for  a  strong  bill  of  fare,  which,  though 
somewhat  coarse  in  its  concoction,  is  served 
up  with  the  strongest  of  seasoning. 

These  places  of  resort  are  supposed,  in 
their  programme,  to  consult  the  taste  of 
their  frequenters  :  if  this  be  the  case,  then 
I  very  much  deplore  the  ethical  condition 
of  the  patrons.  First  and  foremost  comes 
the  lowest  specimen  of  that  monstrosity, 
the  music-hall  singer,  with  his  meaning- 
less rhymes,  terminating  in  a  "  slap  bang  " 
catching  chorus,  in  which,  on  occasions,  the 
company  will  join.  They  have  also  their 
lightly  clad  ballets  of  the  can-can  order, 
and  these  are  made  infinitely  more  objec- 
tionable by  the  vulgar  contortions  of  the 
wretched  dancers  whose  movements  are  not 
characterised  by  a  particle  of  grace.  A 
slangy  burlesque  of  more  than  average 
imbecility  may  possibly  be  included  in  the 
evening's  entertainment,  the  whole  wind- 
ing up  with  what  is  pretentiously  styled 
a  "  Grand  Bal  d'Ete."  At  this  grand  bal, 
it  is  the  custom  of  the  cavalier  to  smoke  a 
very  rank  cigar,  or  a  short  pipe,  over  the 
right  shoulder  of  his  partner.  Sometimes 
two  gentlemen,  probably  nervous  of  their 
fascinating  powers  with  the  fairer  sex,  will 
take  one  the  other  by  the  waist  and 
shoulders,  and  caper  and  jump,  and  heave 
and  roll  about,  to  the  great  danger  of  less 
demonstrative  couples. 
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But  the  proprietors  of  these  gardens  of 
refulgent  light  do  not  content  themselves 
with  ordinary  attractions,  or  rather  their 
patrons,  with  unsatisfied  appetites,  are 
eternally  asking  for  more.  So  that  highly 
moral  and  improving  exhibition,  a  "  Baby 
Show,"  is  added  to  the  inviting  list  of 
entertainments.  Here  the  mysteries  of  the 
nursery  are  paraded  publicly,  giving  to  Mr. 
Cad  an  opportunity  for  indulging  in  coarse 
and  vulgar  jesting.  And  then,  as  a  supreme 
termination  to  the  season,  the  town  is  pla- 
carded and  the  newspapers  filled  with  the 
announcement  of  a  "Grand  Barmaid  Con- 
test." What  purpose  can  a  barmaid  contest 
serve,  except  in  indiicing  the  gay  and  reck- 
less pleasure- seeker  to  drink  infinitely  more 
than  is  good  for  himself  ?  for,  by  the  terms 
of  the  contest,  the  young  lady  who  took 
the  most  money  and  obtained  from  her 
customers  the  greatest  number  of  votes, 
not  only  obtained  the  prize,  but  a  per- 
centage on  her  takings.  Marvelling  much 
at  the  announcement,  and  curious  to  wit- 
ness an  exhibition  of  so  novel  a  character, 
I  made  a  pilgrimage  by  boat  and  rail  to 
the  spot  indicated.  There,  in  a  glittering 
hall  decked  with  luminous  crystal  devices, 
I  saw,  with  two  exceptions,  forty  of  the 
dowdiest  specimens  of  the  modern  Hebe  I 
should  think  it  possible  to  get  together. 
Mr.  Cad  was  in  great  force,  ingratiating 
himself  with  the  lady  whom  he  distin- 
guished by  his  preference  by  reckless  con- 
sumption of  "  drinks,"  until  finally  he  was 
demolished  by  too  potent  draughts,  or  by  a 
collapse  of  his  purse. 

Such,  then,  as  I  have  sketched  them,  are 
the  evening  open-air  resorts  of  this  great 
metropolis.  It  would  serve  no  good  pur- 
pose to  describe  more  closely  the  vulgar 
vice  and  dissipation  which  disgrace  them. 
From  Ranelagh  and  Vauxhall  we  have 
descended  lower  and  lower,  until  we  ab- 
solutely cannot,  with  the  exception  of  the 
pyrotechnic  fetes  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
find  a  single  spot  where  respectable  people 
may  seek  evening  amusement  out  of  doors 
without  their  sense  of  decency  being  out- 
raged. 

DAISY'S  TRIALS. 


IN  SEVEN  CHAPTERS.      CHAPTER  III. 

AFTER  she  had  opened  her  casement  to 
the  fresh  air  of  dawn,  Daisy  fell  asleep. 
She  slept  late,  and  woke  to  a  morning  of 
exquisite  brightness. 

Night   had   not   brought    wisdom,    nor 


darkness  counsel,  but  morning  brought 
hope — of  what? 

Of  a  pause  in  her  troubles,  of  a  few  quiet 
days. 

Daisy  was  selfish  and  cowardly;  but 
there  .was  excuse  to  be  made  for  her.  She 
had  suffered  so  much,  while  she  was  still 
unripe  for  suffering  well  and  wisely,  that  she 
had  suffered  with  mere  animal  endurance, 
getting,  therefore,  the  bane  and  not  the 
blessing  of  suffering.  While  the  down,  the 
bloom,  the  dew  had  been  still  upon  all  her 
girlish  imaginings,  she  had  been  suddenly 
subjected  to  the  rudest  disillusions,  buffeted 
by  the  most  outrageous  shocks  of  know- 
ledge, not  of  good  and  evil,  but  of  evil 
only.  It  was,  indeed,  as  if  an  unawakened 
maiden  soul  had  been  seized  and  plunged 
into  hell  for  its  awakenment. 

It  seemed  to  Daisy  that  it  had  been  with 
her  as  with  the  fated  ship,  which,  in  a  rude 
engraving  that  had  exercised  a  horrible 
fascination  over  her  as  a  child,  was  being 
sucked  into  the  vortex  of  a  whirlpool. 

Nevertheless,  so  much  of  elasticity  re- 
mained, that  the  brisk  brightness  of  the 
spring  to-day  almost  enabled  her  to  forget 
the  misery  of  yesterday  and  the  hopeless- 
ness of  to-morrow. 

A  wood  fire  was  burning  cheerily  on  the 
hearth  when  she  came  down  to  the  break- 
fast-room. The  table  was  set  near  the  open 
window,  and  the  sunshine  fell  upon  its  snowy 
cloth,  bright  silver,  and  delicate  china. 
Out-doors  a  fresh,  but  soft,  south-west 
wind  was  chasing  April  shadow  and  April 
shine  across  lawn  and  flower-border,  rip- 
pling the  bed  of  many-coloured  anemones, 
and  filling  the  golden  cups  of  late  crocuses. 

In  the  orchard,  which  was  full  in  sight, 
were  some  grand  old  pear-trees,  now  one 
mass  of  blossom ;  the  boles  of  the  elm- 
trees,  which,  on  another  side,  sheltered  the 
garden,  were  just  a-flutter  with  fresh- 
fledged  leaflets.  It  was  a  world  of  life  and 
motion,  of  shimmer,  and  shine,  and  glitter, 
and  gleam,  and  the  time  of  the  singing  of 
birds  was,  indeed,  come. 

Daisy  stood  at  the  window. 

"  How  beautiful  the  world  is  !  Surely, 
somewhere  in  it  is  some  place  meant  for 
me  to  be  happy  in,"  was  her  childish 
thought.  And  then  she  stood  there  in  a 
dream,  till  the  servant  coming  in  with  the 
coffee,  roused  her,  and  she  turned  to  the 
table. 

Three  or  four  letters  lay  beside  her  plate  ; 
but  Daisy  never  had  letters  of  any  interest, 
and  they  roused  no  curiosity.  As  she  sat 
there  with  fresh  morning  face,  in  her  fresh 
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morning  dress,  a  glass  of  flowers  beside 
her,  every  now  and  then  stretching  her 
head  into  the  sunshine,  feeling  it  sweet, 
the  belief  was  strong  upon  her  that  some 
sweetness,  some  sunshine  must,  somehow, 
be  meant  to  fall  upon  and  enter  into  her  life. 

Foolish  Daisy  !  She  might  have  known 
how  empty  was  all  this  momentary  con- 
tent. If  the  parting  of  last  night  had 
been,  indeed,  "good-bye,"  and  not  "good- 
night," the  soft,  fresh  wind  might  have 
blown  upon  her,  the  sun  might  have  shone 
upon  her,  the  flowers  have  sent  forth  their 
fragrance,  and  the  birds  their  song,  and 
all  the  beauty  and  sweetness  of  life  would 
have  been  as  nothing  to  her,  or  even  as 
worse  than  nothing. 

Presently  came  a  click  of  the  latch  of 
the  garden-gate,  a  step  upon  the  winding 
gravelled  way,  and  then,  as  she  knew  be- 
fore she  saw,  a  face  at  the  open  window. 

"  I  couldn't  help  coming  to  look  at  you : 
I  had  such  a  horrible  dream  about  you  last 
night." 

"  Don't  tell  it  me !  On  such  a  morn- 
ing one  doesn't  wish  to  hear  of  horrible 
things." 

"  Indeed,  Daisy,  I  had  no  thought  of  tell- 
ing it  to  you !" 

•'  I  wonder  what  it  was  like,  Kenneth  ?" 

"  As  unlike  you  as  possible,  and  it  is  a 
blessed  thing,  Daisy  of  Daisies,  to  look 
upon  you  sitting  there  with  your  fresh 
morning  face,  and  to  know  my  dream  was 
only  a  dream." 

"  He  could  dream  nothing  about  me  so 
bad  as  what  is  the  truth,"  thought  Daisy ; 
but  she  said  : 

"  What  a  morning  it  is,  Kenneth  !  I  feel 
as  if  I  could  be  happy  in  the  way  the  birds 
are,  sitting  singing  in  the  sun,  not  conscious 
of  yesterday,  or  caring  for  to-morrow." 

He  smiled.  "  Will  you  give  me  a  cup  of 
tea?"  he  asked. 

"  Indeed,  I  will.  You  look  as  if  you 
wanted  that,  or  something." 

;'  I  do  want  that,  and  something." 

"Will  you  have  it  there,  or  will  you 
come  in  ?" 

"  I  should  be  glad  to  sit  down,  I'm  tired, 
so  I  will  come  in." 

He  left  the  window  to  enter  the  house. 

"Just  happy  to-day,  at  least  to-day," 
was  what  she  whispered  to  herself,  as  she 
rang  to  order  a  cup  and  plate  for  Mr. 
Stewart.  Mr.  Stewart  was  so  habitual  a 
visitor  at  the  cottage  that  his  presence 
there,  at  any  time,  as  yet,  provoked  no 
remark. 

"Why,   what  a  lot   of  letters  !"    com- 


mented Mr.   Stewart,    half  jealously.     "  I 
didn't  know  you  had  any  correspondents." 

"  I  haven't  opened  them — I  know  by  the 
outsides  what  they  are.  You  shall  know, 
too,  if  you  will.  This  is  from  my  dress- 
maker— this  contains  a  packet  of  flower- 
seeds — this  is  about  some  books  —  and 
this',"  she  paused,  examined  the  post- 
marks, of  which  there  were  many,  then 
tore  that  letter  open — her  face  sharp  with 
sudden  agitation. 

"  Well  P" 

The  expression  with  which  she  looked 
up  was  at  once  puzzled  and  relieved. 

"  A  most  perplexing  letter  !  Surely  not 
meant  for  me.  It  begins,  '  My  dear  un- 
known aunt,'  and  ends,"  turning  the  letter 
over,  "  '  your  prepared- to-be-affectionate 
niece,  Myrrha  Brown.'  I  didn't  know  I 
had  a  niece.  How  can  I  have  a  niece  ? 
Surely  it's  some  mistake  altogether." 

"  Brown — Myrrha  Brown  !"  Mr.  Stewart 
meditated :  then  a  sudden  light  broke  upon 
him.  "  I  think  I  can  guess,  Daisy,  who 
she  must  be.  The  name,  Myrrha,  is  as  un- 
common as  it  is,  I  think,  ugly.  It  was,  I 
remember,  the  name  of  your  father's  daugh- 
ter by  his  unhappy  first  marriage." 

"  I  had  forgotten,  perhaps  I  hardly  knew, 
that  papa  had  been  married  before  he  mar- 
ried mamma.  I  was  so  young  when  he 
died." 

"  Yes,  and  he  was  a  reserved  man,  not 
likely  to  speak  before  you  of  such  things. 
But  he  had  a  daughter,  and  her  name  was 
Myrrha,  and  she  made  a  clandestine  mar- 
riage, of  which  he  strongly  disapproved, 
running  away  from  the  French  school  at 
which  he  had  placed  her  when  he  married 
your  mother.  1  don't  know  that  I  ever 
heard  the  name  of  the  man  she  married — 
he  was  an  American,  I  remember,  and  they 
went  to  live  among  the  French  colonists  in 
America.  No  doubt  his  name  was  Brown, 
and  this  correspondent  of  yours  is  their 
daughter." 

"  But,  Kenneth,  how  could  this  girl  pos- 
sibly find  me  out  ?" 

"  That  would  be  easy  enough,  Daisy,  to 
any  one  knowing  how  to  set  about  it.  It 
is  very  possible  your  father  kept  up  some 
sort  of  communication  with  them,  the 
Browns,  while  he  lived ;  no  doubt  they 
had  the  address  of  his  lawyer.  I  don'fc 
know  that  I  should  have  any  so  distinct 
recollection  of  the  name  of  Myrrha,  had  it 
not  been  for  a  most  lovely  miniature  of 
that  Myrrha,  which  used  to  hang  in  your 
father's  dressing-room,  when  I  was  a  boy 
and  you  were  a  baby.  In  later  years  it 
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wasn't  there.  It  represented  a  girl  of  about, 
I  should  think,  seventeen,  with  a  profu- 
sion of  very  fair  fine  hair,  with  gleeful- 
looking  blue  eyes,  and  an  exquisite  com- 
plexion, rather  pale,  but  tinged  with  a 
delicate  shell,  or  wild-rose,  pink.  If  the 
daughter  is  like  the  mother,  she  is  a 
pretty  creature.  But  what  does  she  write 
to  you  about,  Daisy  ?" 

"  I  haven't  been  able  to  find  out,  Ken- 
neth." 

"May  I  try?" 

"  Of  course  you  may." 

Meanwhile  he  had  taken  up  and  was  ex- 
amining the  envelope. 

"  It  has  been  a  good  while  on  the  road," 
he  said ;  "  it  has  been,  among  other  places, 
to  your  old  home,  Daisy.  What  place  is 
this — Littlehampton — where  is  that  ?" 

"  That  is  where  nurse  lives." 

"Littlehampton  is  where  nurse  lives." 
Then  he  asked,  eagerly,  "  Where  is  Little- 
hampton ?  How  do  you  get  at  it  ?  I 
should  uncommonly  like  to  see  nurse  again 
some  day." 

Daisy  turned  from  crimson  to  white, 
then  red  again. 

"  I  mean,"  she  said,  "that  is  where  she 
did   live   when  she  was  first  .married.     I 
forget  the  name  of  the  place  she  lives  at 
loow." 

"I  wonder  why  Daisy  is  telling  me  a 
falsehood  ?  I  think  it  would  be  better  and 
more  like  Daisy  to  be  truthful,  and  to  trust 
me." 

"  Kenneth !"  • 

Daisy  was,  at  once,  ashamed,  pained, 
startled,  and  angry.  But  Mr.  Stewart, 
who  had  spoken  with  an  affectation  of  only 
thinking  aloud,  took  no  notice  of  Daisy's 
explanation,  but  appeared  intent  upon  the 
reading  of  Myrrha  Brown's  letter. 

"  A  clever  young  lady,  I  should  say  !  I 
suppose  you  read  the  postscript  ?" 

"  I  didn't  know  there  was  a  postscript." 

"  Oh  yes,  there  is,  and  it  contains  the 
gist  of  the  letter.  It  informs  you  that 
your  prepared  -  to  -  be  -  affectionate  niece, 
Myrrha  Brown,  is  on  her  way  to  pay  her 
dear  unknown  aunt,  Daisy,  a  visit." 

'To  visit  me,  Kenneth?" 

"  To  visit  you,  Daisy." 

"I  won't  have  her.  I  can't.  I  don't 
know  her.  Even  if  I  did,  1  couldn't  bear 
to  have  any  one  always  about." 

"  It  might  be  good  for  you,  Daisy :  she 
may  be  a  nice  girl,  and  you  are  too  much 
alone." 

"  Good  for  me  !  It  would  be  intolerable 
to  me,  Kenneth !" 


"  You'll  get  used  to  it,  you  shy  little 
soul.  For  my  part,  I  shall  welcome  Miss 
Myrrha  Brown  ;  her  coming  seems  to  me 
most  opportune." 

"  Do  you  mean  I  must  let  her  come  ?" 

"  I  most  decidedly  mean  you  must  let 
her  come." 

"  Oh,  Kenneth !" 

"  I  don't  think  you  could  help  letting 
her  come.  I  think  it  probable  she  will  be 
here  before  you  could  tell  her  not  to  come. 
The  letter  has  been  a  good  deal  delayed. 
I  should  not  be  surprised  if  she  were  here 
to-day." 

"  Here  to-day  !"  Daisy  repeated. 

Not  ten  minutes  had  elapsed,  and  they 
were  still  discussing  Miss  Brown,  when 
"  Behold  she  comes  !"  Mr.  Stewart  cried, 
pointing  with  a  tragic  air  to  an  open 
vehicle,  a  "fly"  from  the  small  country 
station,  coming  down  the  lane. 

Daisy  looked  into  Mr.  Stewart's  face 
with  such  unmistakable  dismay  in  her 
own,  that,  instead  of  laughing  at  her,  he 
laid  a  kind  hand  on  her  shoulder,  saying : 

"  Courage,  little  woman !  I  will  help 
you  all  I  can.  Don't  let  this  young  person 
think  herself  alarming  enough  to  put  Aunt 
Daisy  in  a  flutter." 

By  this  time  the  fly  had  stopped  at  the 
garden-gate,  and  there  stepped  out  of  it  a 
tall,  slight,  young  lady,  elegantly  "  got- up" 
in  the  style  of  the  period ;  that  is  to  say, 
with  a  picturesqueness  somewhat  thea- 
trical, but  still,  on  a  graceful  and  piquant 
creature ;  so  graceful  and  piquant,  that 
one  needs  to  be  a  somewhat  stern  moralist 
(or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  a 
crabbed  old  bachelor,  whom  no  girl  dresses 
to  please,  a  sour  and  ill-favoured  old  maid, 
whom  conformity  with  such  fashion  would 
make  ridiculous,  or  the  father  of  many 
daughters,  smarting  under  the  too  frequent 
and  too  heavy  attacks  upon  his  purse)  to 
cavil  at  and  condemn.  Of  course,  there 
is  a  higher  ground  on  which  this  style  of 
dress  may  be  considered  objectionable :  it 
is  too  evidently  designed,  not  merely  to 
please,  but  to  attract,  to  be  in  harmony 
with  any  ideal  of  what  woman's  dress 
should  be. 

"  What  can  I  do  with  such  a  visitor  in 
such  a  place  ?"  Daisy  exclaimed,  as  she 
went  down  the  garden-path,  followed  by 
Mr.  Stewart. 

Miss  Brown  rushed  upon  her  unknown 
aunt  impulsively ;  demonstrations  of  affec- 
tion, apologies,  and  explanations  followed 
each  other  with  a  rapidity  that  took  Daisy's 
breath  away.  Then  the  visitor  ran  back 
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to  the  gate  to  superintend  the  dislodging 
of  her  luggage. 

Her  "  large  box,"  as  she  called  it  (it  was 
indeed  large !)  had  been  secured  behind 
the  vehicle  in  some  wonderful  and  inge- 
nious manner,  and  was  now  the  subject 
of  animated  dispute  between  her  and  the 
driver. 

Daisy  had  a  gardener,  but  he  was  old 
and  crippled  ;  Mr.  Stewart  assisted  the 
flyman  in  getting  the  "  large  box"  through 
the  garden- gate,  and  up  the  garden-path. 
In  her  excitement  concerning  her  luggage 
Miss  Brown  had  not  yet  paid  that  atten- 
tion to  Mr.  Stewart  which  any  man,  as  a 
man,  generally  received  from  her ;  she  had 
jumped  at  the  conclusion  that  he  was 
Aunt  Daisy's  "  butler,  or  something;"  and 
Daisy  was  both  mortified  and  amused  to 
notice  that  she  addressed  and  directed  him 
with  the  same  mixture  of  familiarity  and 
imperious  command  she  used  towards  the 
fly-driver. 

"  You  can't  think  how  glad  I  am  to  see 
a  prospect  of  getting  something  to  eat, 
Aunt  Daisy.  I'm  most  uncommonly 
hungry  !"  was  Miss  Brown's  remark,  as 
they  went  into  the  breakfast-room. 

She  dashed  off  her  hat,  and  ran  her 
fingers  over  her  most  picturesque  dishevel- 
ment  of  hair,  and  then,  putting  her  hands 
patronisingly  on  Daisy's  shoulders,  she 
said : 

"  Why,  what  a  little  young  thing  you 
look  !  I  expected  to  see  a  gaunt  old  maid. 
Of  course,  if  I  had  thought,  I  might  have 
known  that  you  could  not  be  old ;  but 
thinking  is  a  folly  that  I'm  not  often  guilty 
of,  Aunt  Daisy." 

Then  she  turned  her  attention  upon 
Mr.  Stewart,  whose  easy  attitude  and 
amused  smile  had  shown  her  he  was  not  a 
servant.  The  air  with  which  she  regarded 
him  would  have  been  supercilious  if  her 
regard  had  been  turned  upon  a  woman ; 
but  no  man  was  held  by  Miss  Brown  as- 
quite  unworthy  some  amount  of  com- 
plaisance. 

"  You  have  not  done  me  the  honour  of 
introducing  me  to  your  niece,"  Mr.  Stewart 
said  to  Daisy. 

Daisy  went  through  the  ceremony. 

"  I'm  sure  I  beg  Mr.  Stewart's  pardon. 
In  the  bustle  and  confusion  about  that 
ridiculous  big  box — which  I  hope,  by-the- 
bye,  hasn't  terribly  alarmed  you  as  to  the 
proposed  length  of  my  stay,  Aunt  Daisy — 
I  took  Mr.  Stewart  for  your  butler.  I 
didn't  look  at  him,  mind  you.  I  hope  you 
aren't  offended,  Mr.  Stewart?" 


"  Not  in  the  least,  Miss  Brown ;  I  should 
feel  honoured  to  serve  your  aunt  in  any 
capacity." 

"  That  is  very  pretty  I'm  sure,  Aunt 
Daisy." 

Here  Daisy  said  a  few  words,  explaining 
that  she  had  only  just  had  her  niece's 
letter;  that,  therefore,  nothing  was  pre- 
pared for  her. 

"  Don't  mind  me,  Aunt  Daisy  ;  I  don't 
want  to  be  made  a  stranger  of:  there  was 
no  need  of  preparation,"  Miss  Brown  was 
so  good  as  to  say. 

Daisy  left  the  room  to  give  some  hasty 
instructions  to  her  servants.  When  she 
came  back  she  found  Myrrha  chattering 
away  to  Mr.  Stewart,  questioning  him 
about  the  neighbourhood,  and  telling  him 
of  her  journey;  talking  to  him  as  to  a 
familiar  friend.  It  seemed  she  had  come 
from  no  further  than  London,  where  she 
had  been  staying  some  time. 

"  Mr.  Stewart  is  just  going  to  take  me 
round  the  garden,  Aunt  Daisy;  I  suppose 
he  may  :  he  seems  quite  at  home  here." 

Myrrha's  glance  was  saucy  and  inves- 
tigating. This  was  a  case  of  old  maid 
and  old  bachelor  courtship,  she  decided ; 
she  thought  that,  possibly,  some  "  dis- 
traction," some  "fun,"  might  be  got  out 
of  interfering  with  it,  if  there  should 
seem  to  be  great  dearth  of  amusement  in 
the  place.  Besides,  in  Mr.  Stewart's  ex- 
pression there  was  something  that  provoked 
her  to  wish  to  add  him  to  the  number  of 
her  "conquests;"  he  looked  "stuck-up," 
she  thought,  and  his  regard  of  her  seemed 
to  have  in  it  more  of  curiosity  and  criticism, 
than  of  admiration,  as  yet !  After  going 
outside  with  Mr.  Stewart,  Myrrha  dashed 
back  to  say  to  Daisy : 

"  Is  he  your  doctor,  your  parson,  or  your 
lawyer,  Aunt  Daisy  ?  I  ask  that  I  may 
know  what  to  talk  to  him  about." 

"  He  is  neither." 

"  What,  besides  you,  is  he  much  in- 
terested in  ?" 

"  He  is  interested  in  most  things.  He 
is  fond  of  gardening,  for  instance." 

"  Dear  me,  and  I  don't  know  much  about 
it.  How  unfortunate ;  but  then  I  can  ask 
him  to  teach  me."  And  she  danced  down 
the  garden-path  to  where  Mr.  Stewart  was 
waiting  for  her. 

Daisy's  chief  servant  and  manager,  who 
had  been  her  cousin's  more  than  servant  all 
her  suffering  life,  having  just  encountered 
Myrrha,  as  she  came  in  to  rearrange  the 
breakfast-table,  stood  aghast. 

"  Well,  ma'am,  I  never ;  do  tell  now,  is 
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that  how  all  the  young  creatures  are  done 
up  in  her  country  ?" 

"  She's  an  English  girl,  Mrs.  Moss,  though 
I  don't  think  she  has  lived  much  in  Eng- 
land." 

Mrs.  Moss,  still  gazing  after  Myrrha, 
catalogued  the  peculiarities  with  which  she 
was  most  struck. 

"  Half  her  hair  right  a-top  of  her  head, 
the  rest  trailing  down  her  back ;  no  gown 
to  speak  of,  nothing  in  one  piece,  all 
flounces  and  furbelows,  petticoats  puffed 
out  behind,  such  stockings,  and  shows 
'em  pretty  well,  too  !  Law,  ma'am,  it's 
queer.  I  shouldn't  like  to  see  her  in  a  very 
high  wind ;  it  appears  to  me  her  clothes 
would  soon  be  flying  off  her."  Then  Mrs. 
Moss  turned  from  the  window,  and  attended 
to  her  own  business. 

The  breakfast,  for  which  Myrrha  had 
professed  herself  so  hungry,  had  time  to  be 
perfectly  ready,  and  to  get  almost  cold 
before  they  came  into  the  house. 

Myrrha  had  found  a  cluster  of  early 
apple-blossom,  had  broken  it  off,  and  stuck 
it  in  her  hair. 

She  came  and  knelt  down  before  Daisy. 

"  Does  it  do  well  there,  Aunt  Daisy  ?  I 
know  it  does,  though  I  haven't  looked  in 
the  glass.  Mr.  Stewart  seemed  to  grudge 
my  picking  it.  Do  you  grudge  it  me, 
Aunt  Daisy  ?  I  always  wear  flowers  in  my 
hair  when  I'm  in  reach  of  them.  Roses 
suit  me  best,  I  think,  wild-roses,  or  white 
garden-roses.  Oh,  I  know  what  would  be- 
come me  better  than  this."  She  pulled  out 
the  apple-blossom  and  threw  it  on  the 
table,  and,  making  a  dash  out-doors,  picked 
two  or  three  purple  wind-flowers. 

"  There,  they  bring  out  the  yellow  in  my 
hair,  don't  they  ?" 

"  But  then,"  Mr.  Stewart  objected,  "  they 
take  the  purple  out  of  your  eyes."  At  that 
she  made  a  pouting  grimace 

While  she  was  outside,  Mr.  Stewart  had 
said  to  Daisy : 

"  She  has  been  trying  very  cleverly  to 
find  out  who  I  am.  She  evidently  can't 
accept  me  as  just  a  gentleman — I  mean  as 
quite,  in  her  sense,  a  gentleman.  First  she 
assumed  me  to  be  an  artist,  then  an  author  : 
don't  enlighten  her,  Daisy  !" 

"  Now,"  said  Daisy,  "  Mrs.  Moss  will  be 
in  despair  if  you  don't  do  justice  to  the 
breakfast." 

"  Shan't  I  just  do  justice  to  it !  I  expect 
to  astonish  you,  Aunt  Daisy.  I'm  not  one 
of  those  ethereal  beings  who  can  exist  with- 
out mortal  sustenance.  Won't  you  call 
it  lunch,  and  take  something,  Mr.  Stewart  ? 


I'm  really  very  hungry,  and  shall  be 
ashamed  to  eat  half  I  wish  to  eat  if  I  have 
to  eat  alone." 

Finding  everything  "  delicious "  and 
"lovely"  —  cream,  butter,  bread,  honey, 
chicken,  ham,  coffee,  preserves  —  Myrrha 
eat  and  talked  rapidly  and  largely,  but 
managed,  too,  to  do  nothing  ungracefully. 

"  Do  you  ride,  Miss  Brown  ?"  Mr.  Stewart 
asked,  when  Myrrha  had  been  questioning 
him  about  the  stretch  of  uplands  visible 
from  the  window,  asking  whether  there 
was  good  turf  there. 

"Always,  when  I  can  get  anything  to 
carry  me.  Have  you  any  horses,  Aunt 
Daisy  ?" 

"  No,  your  aunt  has  no  horses." 

"  Tou  don't  keep  anything  a  lady  could 
ride,  I  suppose,  Mr.  Stewart?" 

"  Well,  I  can  generally  procure  the  use 
of  a  lady's  hack  when  I  wish." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Stewart,  I  don't  know  what  I 
won't  do  for  you  if  you  manage  to  get  me 
some  nice  rides  !" 

"  Bribed  in  such  a  splendidly  indefinite 
manner,  you  may  depend  upon  my  exert- 
ing myself!"  And  now,  Mr.  Stewart  took 
his  departure,  saying :  "I  must  indulge 
in  no  more  of  this  pleasant  idleness,  or  I 
shall  get  into  disgrace." 

"With  whom?"  Myrrha  asked  inqui- 
sitively. 

"  With  my  master." 

"  Who  is  he  ?     Who  is  your  master  ?" 

"  Ask  your  Aunt  Daisy." 

To  Myrrha's  question  Daisy  only  an- 
swered :  "  I  should  think  Mr.  Stewart  is 
pretty  much  his  own  master." 

Miss  Brown,  breakfast  over,  and  Mr. 
Stewart  gone,  suffered  a  temporary  collapse. 
She  threw  herself  into  an  easy-chair,  and 
yawned.  She  was  silent,  and  looked  quite 
thoughtful,  for  perhaps  five  minutes. 

"  After  all,"  she  said,  "  travelling  at 
night  does  use  one  up  rather.  I  dare  say 
you  wonder  why  I  did  travel  by  night, 
Aunt  Daisy.  The  truth  is,  I  had  to  leave 
where  I  was  suddenly ;  the  place  got  too 
hot  to  hold  me.  Can  I  help  it,  Aunt  Daisy, 
if  men  will  fall  in  love  with  me  ?  And 
yet  I'm  always  treated  as  if  the  fault  was 
entirely  mine." 

"  Were  you  staying  with  friends  in  Lon- 
don when  this  misfortune  happened  to  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  Aunt  Daisy — at  least,  I  may  as 
well  be  frank  with  you — I  was  expected  to 
talk  French  to  the  young  people.  You 
understand,  I  was  not  a  governess,  or  a 
companion,  it  was  a  sort  of  '  mutual  accom- 
modation '  arrangement." 
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"  Oli  yes,  I  understand." 

Myrrlia  yawned. 

"  Would  you.  like  to  lie  down  and  sleep 
a  little?"  asked  Daisy.  "I  don't  think 
your  own  room  can  be  quite  ready ;  but 
won't  you  go  to  mine  ?" 

"  Presently,  Aunt  Daisy.  Aunt  Daisy, 
do  you  think  he  meant  it  about  the  rides  ?" 

"  Mr.  Stewart  generally  means  what  he 
says." 

"  But  is  he  a  person  who  can  spare  the 
time  ?" 

"  I  suppose  he  thinks  he  can." 

"  Then,"  with  sudden  animation,  "  I 
must  rout  out  my  habit  and  see  into  the 
state  of  it.  I  haven't  worn  it  very  lately. 
I'm  afraid  it  will  be  in.  an  awful  tumble ; 
my  things  were  so  horribly  ill-packed.  .  .  . 
Aunt  Daisy,  what  a  charming  place  you 
have  here !  It's  a  very  small  house,  cer- 
tainly ;  but  then  everything  is  so  pretty. 
I  made  Mr.  Stewart  take  me  all  over  the 
garden,  the  orchard,  and  the  meadow.  Do 
you  know,  Aunt  Daisy,  I  like  Mr.  Stewart 
uncommonly,  though  he  is  so  queer-look- 
ing. Couldn't  he  afford  to  dress  a  little 
better  ?  I  hope  he  will  when  he  takes  me 
for  those  rides.  All  his  clothes  look  so 
rough.  It's  a  pity  he  shouldn't  dress  a 
little  better,  for  he  seems  almost  a  gentle- 
man." 

"  Mr.  Stewart  is  quite  a  gentleman." 

"  Oh,  of  course,  in  one  sense,"  sup- 
pressing a  yawn ;  "  but  I  meant  conven- 
tionally speaking.  Do  you  think  he  likes 
me,  Aunt  Daisy  ?  I  generally  know  directly 
whether  people  like  me  or  not ;  but  he 
puzzled  me  a  little :  once  or  twice  I  fancied 
he  was  laughing  at  me.  Do  you  think  he 
admired  me  ?" 

"  I  fancy,  Myrrha,  you  are  tolerably  well 
aware  that  you're  a  pretty  creature  whom 
all  men  admire.  As  to  liking — I  don't 
suppose  Mr.  Stewart  likes  or  dislikes  you 
yet.  He's  not  quick  in  his  likes  and  dis- 
likes." 

"  Most  men  do  admire  me,  certainly  ;  but 
not  quite  all.  Shall  you  like  me,  Aunt 
Daisy  ?  If  so,  I  might  stop  with  you  always 
— at  least,  I  mean  till  I  marry — that  would 
be  awfully  jolly.  Do  you  know,  Aunt  Daisy, 
I'm  not  quite  sure  I  will  marry.  It  must 
be,  in  so  many  ways,  an  awful  bore.  If  I 
could  keep  always  young  and  pretty,  I'm 
sure  I  never  would ;  but  when  one  gets 
'old" — she  was  now  leaning  forward,  elbows 
on  knees,  and  quite  in  earnest — "  when  one 
gets  to  be  neglected,  and  called  an  '  old 
maid,'  and  all  that;  well,  I  suppose,  that 
is  not  pleasant.  Aunt  Daisy,  and  that  then 


one  begins  to  wish  for  the  dignity  and 
position  of  a  married  woman.  So,  on  the 
whole,  I  suppose  I  had  better  marry,  by- 
and-bye;  don't  you  think  so,  Aunt  Daisy?" 

"  It  is  generally  considered  (marriage,  I 
mean)  the  more  desirable  estate  !" 

"  But  there's  no  hurry,  is  there,  Aunt 
Daisy  ?  I  don't  mean  to  marry  very 
young;  I  mean  to  enjoy  myself  while  I  am 
young — amuse  myself.  One  of  the  chief 
reasons  why  I  came  away  from  home  was 
to  escape  from  my  lovers  (I  got  into  the 
same  sort  of  mess  in  London,  but  I  could 
not  help  it).  I'm  the  youngest,  you  know, 
of  the  girls  at  home,  and  the  only  pretty 
one,  and  it  really  isn't  fair  to  Jean  and 
Julia  that  I,  who  don't  mean  to  marry  for 
a  long  time  to  come,  should  have  all  the 
men  at  my  feet,  while  they,  poor  girls,  who 
do  want  to  marry — who  are  in  a  dreadful 
hurry  to  marry — are  neglected.  They're 
ever  so  much  older  than  I  am,  you  know  ; 
there  were  half  a  dozen  or  more,  boys,  be- 
tween. It's  very  hard  for  them,  and  try- 
ing to  their  tempers,  and  makes  their  poor 
noses  get  red.  I'm  always  so  sorry  for 
people  who  are  ugly,  Aunt  Daisy ;  so  I 
thought  it  only  kind  to  start  on  my  travels, 
and  try  to  find  a  home.  I  made  mamma 
come  out  strong  on  iny  toilettes  ;  I  thought 
that  only  fair  ;  I've  got  some  that  will  quite 
charm  you.  That  old  woman  in  London 
had  the  impudence  to  tell  me  my  dress 
was  quite  unsuitable  to  my  position !  I 
don't  want  to  marry  a  Frenchman,  or  an 
American,  Aunt  Daisy,  and  the  English 
one  meets  abroad  are  such  a  scrubby  set. 
I  tell  you  what  I  should  like  of  all  things, 
an  English  country  gentleman  with  a  house 
in  town.  I'd  be  the  queen  of  a  county,  set 
the  fashions,  and  all  that.  And  I'd  be  good 
to  the  poor  and — have  you  a  headache, 
Aunt  Daisy  ?  Ah,  you  are  not  used  to 
such  a  rattle ;  but  I  shall  do  you  a  world 
of  good.  I'm  a  little  dull  and  tired  to-day, 
but  when  I'm  rested  and  in  good  spirits,  I 
shall  keep  you  amused.  You'll  laugh  more 
in  ten  days  of  my  being  with  you  than 
you've  done  for  the  last  ten  years  of  your 
life.  You  have  such  a  sad,  grave  look,  Aunt 
Daisy,  you  seem  quite  to  have  forgotten 
that  you're  not  old  yet ;  and  you  seem  to 
wish  other  people  to  forget  it,  or  you 
wouldn't  dress  and  do  your  hair  in  such 
old-fashioned  style !  What  nice  hair  you 
have,  Aunt  Daisy.  I  wish  you'd  let  me 
dress  it  as  I  do  mine. '  Mr.  Stewart  says 
mine  is  a  happy  mixture  of  the  fashionable 
and  the  picturesque  !  You'd  be  surprised 
at  the  lot  of  compliments  I  got  out  of  him. 
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I  had  to  work  hard  for  them,  though ! 
Yes,  I  like  him,  Aunt  Daisy,  and  I  mean 
he  shall  like  me." 

"  I  don't  suppose  he  will  find  any  dif- 
ficulty in  liking  you,  or  will  need  any 
making.  But  if  it  were  not  his  will  and 
pleasure  to  like  you,  I  don't  think  you 
would  find  it  easy  to  bend  him  to  your  will 
and  pleasure  as  you  have,  I  suppose,  been  in 
the  habit  of  doing  with  younger  and  more 
frivolous-natured  men." 

"  I  assure  you  it  is  not  only  by  young 
and  frivolous  men  I  have  been  admired,  but 
also  by  men  quite  old  and  very  learned.  I 
don't  think  I  should  find  Mr.  Stewart  dif- 
ficult to  subdue,  if  I  set  my  will  to  doing 
it." 

"  What  age  are  you,  Myrrha  ?" 

"  Just  past  nineteen,  Aunt  Daisy." 

"  And  not  engaged,  as  I  gather  from 
your  talk " 

"  Not  exactly  engaged." 

"  And  you  have  never  been  in  love  ?" 

"  Not  exactly,  but " 

"  What  does  '  not  exactly'  mean  ?" 

"  It  means,  Aunt  Daisy,  that  I  am  wiser 
than  you  think  me.  The  fact  is,  there  are 
so  many  of  them " 

"  So  many  with  whom  you  are  almost  in 
love,  to  whom  you  are  '  not  exactly '  en- 
gaged?" 

'  There  are  so  many  of  them  in  love 
with  me,  I  mean.  And  there  is  more  than 
one  with  whom  I  have  felt  I  might  fall  in 
love,  if  I  didn't  take  care.  I  know  I  ought 
to  be  a  rich  man's  wife.  I  wished  to  see 
what  I  could  do  in  England  before  com- 
mitting myself  to  any  one — so  I  ran  away. 
Wasn't  that  wise  ?"  " 

"  Quite  wise." 

"  Aunt  Daisy,  I'm  afraid  your  headache 
is  getting  much  worse.  Now,  do  lie  down, 
and  let  me  take  care  of  you.  Let  me  bathe 
your  forehead  with  eau-de- cologne.  You 
don't  like  eau- de- cologne  ?  How  strange. 
What  do  you  do  when  you  have  a  bad  head- 
ache ?" 

'  Keep  quiet.     Nothing  more." 

"  Perhaps  I've  tired  you,  as  you're  not 
used  to  me ;  but  I  know  I  shall  do  you  a 
great  deal  of  good  in  the  end.  Do  you 
think  my  room  is  ready  ?  Because  if  so,  I 
should  like  to  unpack  some  of  my  things 
and  to  change  my  dress.  Which  of  the 
servants  can  help  me  ?" 

"  Not  either  very  well  this  morning.  I 
have  only  two ;  Mrs.  Moss,  who  is  house- 
keeper and  manager,  and  a  young  girl, 


Jane.  Jane  can  help  you  in  the  afternoon. 
What  help  you  need  now,  I  must  give  you." 

"  Of  course,  Aunt  Daisy,  I  couldn't  think 
of  troubling  you."  Then  with  a  blank 
look  :  "  If  you  have  so  few  servants,  Aunt 
Daisy,  who  will  do  my  needlework  ?" 

"  There's  a  very  fair  seamstress  in  the 
neighbourhood. ' ' 

"  Oh,  horror,  a  country  seamstress  !  By 
my  needlework,  I  don't  mean  making  linen, 
that  wouldn't  matter.  I  mean  little  tasteful 
things — putting  on  laces,  and  running  on 
ribbons,  and  altering  trimmings,  and  that 
sort  of  thing." 

"  Can't  you  do  those  yourself  ?" 

"  I've  never  tried." 

"  Suppose  you  marry  a  poor  man  ?" 

"  Aunt  Daisy,  I'm  not  a  fool." 

"  I  know,  my  dear,  you  don't  mean  to 
do  that  if  you  can  help  it,  but  if  you  should 
be  so  unhappy  as  to  love  a  man  who  was 
not  rich." 

"  I  shouldn't  marry  him ;  but  I  don't 
believe  in  falling  in  love  against  one's  will 
and  conviction.  My  mind  is,  I  hope,  too 
well  regulated  for  there  to  be  any  danger 
of  my  doing  that."  She  said  this  stand- 
ing, hat  in  hand,  very  erect,  full  of  the 
sense  of  her  own  dignity  and  wisdom,  the 
pretty  gleeful  eyes  fired  with  resolve. 

"  She  is  pretty,"  thought  Daisy,  as  she 
admired  the  flower-like  set  of  the  head  on 
its  slender  white  stalk,  the  slight  gracious 
figure,  the  lovely  colouring.  "  Such  a  child, 
too,  and  evidently  so  badly  brought  up. 
There  is  no  hidden  harm  in  her,  I  should 
say ;  all  the  folly  and  worldliness  are  out- 
spoken. I  wonder  if  we  can  be  of  any  use 
to  her — Kenneth  and  I.  Kenneth,  if  he  got 
influence  over  her,  might  improve  her."  A 
heavy  sigh.  "  How  could  I  hope  to  im- 
prove any  one  ?  Let  her  be  vain  and  worldly 
as  she  may,  she  must  still  be  a  more  true 
and  innocent  creature  than  I  am !" 
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THE  DOCTOR'S  MIXTURE, 


BOOK  III. 
CHAPTER  VIII.    AN  UNEXPECTED  VISIT. 

THUS  Mary  Leader  drove  home  the  stout 
logical  nail  she  was  hammering  at.  In  a 
moment  they  had  gone  up  together  to  the 
patient,  with  whom  they  found  the  Doctor 
and  gentle  Katey  on  the  watch.  And  then 
Mr.  Leader,  speaking  more  to  Katey  than 
to  his  son,  told  him  of  the  new  arrange- 
ments ;  that  he  was  not  to  harass  or  worry 
himself;  that  all  would  be  right;  and  that 
he  must  get  well  at  once,  and  prepare  for 
a  journey. 

The  Doctor  listened,  but  said  nothing. 
Katey  silently  pressed  her  second  father's 
hand  ;  but  her  face  was  full  of  a  soft  elo- 
quence. 

It  was  settled  that  Mr.  Leader  and  his 
daughter  should  stay  with  the  invalid  just 
that  one  day,  and  return  by  the  first  train. 
The  Doctor  would  knock  up  a  little  dinner. 
By-and-bye  a  very  brilliant  inspiration  came 
to  help  him.  The  judge  of  the  county  court 
was  sitting,  and  in  some  mysterious  way 
the  Doctor  had  scraped  acquaintance  with 
i  him,  and  was  now  on  familiar  terms.  He 
remembered  Mr.  Leader's  old  profession, 
and  instinctively  divined  his  guest's  yearn- 
ing after  those  old  and  happy  days.  The 
former  barrister's  ears  pricked  up  eagerly  as 
he  heard  this  news.  He  would  just  drop  in, 
and  see  what  was  going  on.  The  Doctor 
wrote  a  few  lines  on  a  card,  and  sent  it 
to  the  judge;  and  Mr.  Leader  was  then 
led  in  with  honour,  and  comfortably 
placed.  There  he  spent  a  delightful  day, 
listening  to  short  processes  until  it  came 
to  five  o'clock,  when  he  returned  home. 
Here  a  surprise  awaited  him.  As  he  entered 


the  house  he  came  full  on  the  Doctor,  who 
was  rather  excited. 

"  I  was  just  going  for  you,"  he  said. 
"  They  want  you  here.  I  declare  it's  scan- 
dalous, ludicrous,  to  be  sending  after  a  pri- 
vate gentleman  of  fortune  in  this  way  !" 

"  Sending  after  me  ?"  Mr.  Leader  said, 
turning  a  little  pale. 

"  Oh,  yes.  I  don't  wonder  you're  angry, 
Mr.  Leader.  It's  going  beyond  the  be- 
yond s.  A  gentleman  of  private  means 
can't  come  down  and  see  his  only  son 
lying  in  the  maw  of  death  without  having 
attorneys  and  such  like  laid  on  his  trail. 
There's  that  Mr.  Randall  Morrison  and  a 
man  calling  himself  Amos  in  possession  of 
my  drawing-room." 

"Oh,  it  is  —  absurd!"  This  was  the 
strongest  word  Mr.  Leader  could  bring 
himself  to  use. 

"Now,  my  dear  sir,"  said  the  Doctor, 
artfully,  "  now  don't.  It's  not  worth  while 
losing  your  temper  with  them.  No  attor- 
ney born  is  worth  it  ;  well  might  my  poor 
uncle  say,  whenever  he  named  one  of  the  lot, 
saving  your  presence." 

"  It  really  is  going  too  far,"  said  Mr. 
Leader.  "  Such  worry  !" 

He  went  up  by  himself,  Doctor  Find- 
later  refraining,  from  motives  of  delicacy, 
from  embarrassing  the  interview  by  his 
presence.  He  found  Mrs.  Leader's  brother, 
and  Mr.  Amos,  the  solicitor,  with  a  huge 
bale  of  "  skins,"  and  that  sort  of  anticipatory 
manner  of  enjoyment  which  is  often  seen 
on  the  face  of  one  of  these  officials  when 
bringing  something  to  sign,  and  which  may 
come  of  satisfaction  at  a  long  labour,  draft- 
ing, engrossing,  &c.,  being  happily  accom- 
plished. Mr.  Leader  began  at  once,  ner- 
vously, and  with  a  sort  of  "hectoring" 
manner.  "  What  is  all  this  ?  What  do 
you  want  ?  It  is  really  absurd  being  pur- 
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•  I  about  the  conn-try  HI  tins  way."  His 
daughter  was  sitting  with  them. 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Leader,"  said  Mr.  Mem- 
soiiy  a&othiugly,  "you  must  acquit  mo  and! 
this  gtTrtlam:vn,both.  We  arc  merely  minis- 
terial, and  have  conic  by  the  express  direc- 
tion of  Mrs.  Leader." 

"  That  makes  no  difference.  I  suppose 
I  am  admitted  to  be  the  head  of  the  house  ? 
All  this  is  childishness,  hunting  me  about, 
and  forcing  me  to  sign  things  of  this  sort. 
I  really  can't  and  won't  do  it.  My  son  is 
very  ill  up-stairs,  and  I  am  not  going  to 
choose  this  moment  to  do  such  a  heartless 
act." 

"  It  was  by  your  directions,  sir,  that  we 
prepared  these  papers^"  said  the  solicitor, 
gently.  "  It  has  been  a  very  costly  busi- 
ness. And  I  really  think,  as  we  are  all  here 
and  ready,  it  would  save  much  trouble  later." 

"  I  think  so  too,  Leader.  Come,  now,  as 
a  sensible,  long-headed  man,  would  it  not 
be  better  to  do  it  now,  of  your  own  free 
will,  than  later " 

"  Be  compelled  to  do  it !"  said  his 
daughter,  looking  coldly  at  Mr.  Morrison. 
"  Papa,  that  is  certainly  a  respectful  alter- 
native." 

Mr.  Morrison  was  actually  staggered  by 
this  thrust,  and  for  a  moment  knew  not 
what  to  say.  He  was  still  more  confounded 
when  the  door  was  opened  suddenly,  and 
the  figure  of  the  Doctor  was  revealed. 

"  Oh,  I  see !"  said  Mr.  Morrison,  scorn- 
fully. "  You  here  !  That  explains  it." 

The  Doctor,  as  it  were,  listened  with 
amazement,  looked  over  at  Mr.  Leader  with 
wonder,  then  said :  "  Oh,  this  explains  it, 
does  it  ?  My  appearance  here,  influence, 
and  the  rest  of  it  ?  'Pon  my  honour  !  But 
I'll  make  no  remark,  save  this :  that  no 
solicitor  of  mine  should  say  that  anything 
I  did  was  to  be  explained  by  a  timid  sub- 
jection or  subserviency  to  others.  Is  that 
the  interpretation  or  is  it  not,  Mr.  Leader? 
Just  put  it  to  them." 

"  Ob,  you  needn't  put  it  to  me,  sir,"  said 
the  solicitor,  angrily.  "  My  duties  here 
have  been  merely  mechanical.  I  have  only 
acted  up  to  my  instructions." 

"  I  quite  understand  that,  sir,"  said  the 
Doctor,  with  grave  courtesy ;  "  and  I  regret 
having  included  you  in  so  sweeping  a  re- 
mark. Its  weight  rests  on  this  gentleman." 

"  This  gentleman"  coloured — bit  his  lips. 

Mr.  Leader,  growing  bolder  every  mo- 
ment, said:  "There  is  too  much  of  this  sort 
of  thing,  Randall — pushing  and  driving  me 
in  this  way.  It's  childish  and  absurd. 
There's  no  hurry  about  this  business." 


"  Another  time  will  do  just  as  well," 
said  the  solicitor,  "  only  Mrs.  Leader  said 
that  you  wished  the  thing  to  be  pressed, 
and  we  set  all  the  clerks  at  work." 

"Mrs.  Leader  said, "murmured  the  Doc- 
tor, as  if  to  himself. 

"Well,  I  don't  know  that  I  shall  carry 
the  matter  out  at  all." 

Mr.  Morrison  gave  a  peculiar  look  at 
Doctor  Findlater,  which  that  gentleman  re- 
turned heartily.  That  look  of  Mr.  Morri- 
son's seemed  compounded  of  mortification, 
dislike^  and  menace.  The  Doctor's  was 
compounded  of  triumph  and  contempt. 

"Papa,"  said  the  daughter,  "Mr.  Amos 
Beed  not  take  away  the  papers,  need  he  ?" 

"  Oh,  they  are  not  executed,"  said  Mr. 
Randall,  hastily ;  "  and  it  is  the  regular 
custom." 

"  No  matter,"  said  Mr.  Leader,  with 
growing  dignity.  "  I  might  wish  to  look 
through  them.  Mary  will  take  care  of 
them." 

The  deeds  were  left.  Quite  repulsed, 
the  two  gentlemen  prepared  to  go.  The 
Doctor  insisted  on  attending  them  down, 
and  showered  verbal  civilities  on  them. 
"  I'd  go  with  you  myself  to  the  train,"  he 
said,  "only  that " 

"  Don't  trouble  yourself,"  said  the  young 
man ;  "  and  if  you  take  my  advice,  you 
won't  go  out  of  your  way  for  me.  It  will 
bring  you  inconvenience." 

"Then  you  would  not  be  distressed  on  that 
account,"  said  the  Doctor,  smiling.  "But 
the  real  inconvenience  is  having  to  come 
down,  all  this  way,  and  having  to  go  back 
without  business  done.  Well,  I  cordially 
go  with  Mr.  Leader's  view ;  in  fact,  we 
were  just  talking  it  over  before  you  came." 

"  Oh,  I  see.  Now,  look  here,  Mr.  Find- 
later,"  said  Randall,  dropping  behind,  "if 
you  would  take  my  advice " 

"A  sensible  proviso." 

"  I  say,  if  you  would  take  my  advice,  you 
would  be  content  with  what  you  have  done. 
You  have  succeeded  so  far — secured  this 
wonderful  prize.  Your  future  game  is  pretty 
transparent.  But  it  won't  answer,  Mr. 
Findlater.  You  will  only  run  your  head 
against  a  granite  wall." 

The  Doctor  listened,  as  if  he  was  receiv- 
ing news  of  great  interest.     "A  Reuter's 
telegram, 
he  added. 

but  still  I'll  chance  if.  It's  hardly  a  fair 
match,  Katey  and  poor  Peter  versus  Mr. 
Randall  Morrison  and  his  sister  ?  I  sup- 
pose it  will  come  off  by-and-bye.  Adieu, 
my  friends  !" 


"  he  said.   "  Thank  you  cordially," 
"  I  know  you  mean  it  kindly  ; 
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Ho  came  home  in  triumph.  But  he 
could  not  restrain  his  unbounded  admira- 
tion for  the  "  masterly  generalship"  of  Mr. 
Leader  in  the  presence  of  that  "  organised 
attack."  Such  coolness,  "aplume" — a 
virtue  complimentarily  adapted  from  the 
French  by  the  Doctor — such  readiness  of 
resource,  he  had  never  witnessed.  For  him- 
self, he  had  been  quite  helpless,  "thrown 
off  his  centre"  by  the  suddenness  of  th' 
"invasion."  "Ah,  there,"  he  said,  reflec- 
tively ;  "  there's  where  men  who  mix  in 
the  best  have  the  pull  on  us.  You  get  a 
sort  of — well,  an  aplume  that's  perfectly  in- 
valuable." 


CHAPTER  IX.  THE  DOCTOR  PROGRESSES. 

MR.  LEADER  could  not  resist  these  com- 
pliments. There  was  great  joy  through 
the  house,  and  Katey's  charming  and  un- 
affected gratitude  was  not  the  least  agree- 
able part  of  the  whole.  Mr.  Leader  felt 
more  happy  than  he  had  done  since  the 
first  day  when  he  had  come  into  all  his 
wealth. 

He  seemed  to  have  flitted  back  to  the 
old  days  of  quiet  and  domestic  enjoyment. 
He  had,  besides,  taken  an  extraordinary 
fancy  to  the  Doctor,  whose  surprising 
stories  and  dramas,  sometimes  given  with 
wonderful  mimetic  power,  made  the  hours 
fly.  But  the  latter  was  to  compass  a  more 
wonderful  "  stroke  of  business "  yet ;  he 
felt  that  these  advantages  were  more  or 
less  shadowy,  and  that  the  redoubts  which 
he  had  "  run  up"  so  hastily  were  in  reality 
commanded  by  the  guns  of  the  great  Mrs. 
Leader.  Once  more  within  her  influence, 
Mr.  Leader  himself  might  actually  be  forced 
to  assist  in  laying  the  very  pieces  which 
were  to  demolish  the  Findlater  works. 
What  was  wanting,  therefore,  was  some 
tangible,  substantial  point ;  something  in 
the  way  of  occupation,  in  which  he  could 
intrench  himself,  and  whence  he  could 
fight  from  under  shelter. 

He  had  already  spoken  plainly,  and  with- 
out any  attempt  at  histrionics,  to  Mary 
about  the  "  cruel  slur"  thrown  upon  poor 
Katey  and  her  husband ;  held  up  in  their 
native  place  as  if  they  were  "  parryers  of 
the  parish."  Every  old  scandal  -  monger 
there  could  point  a  shrivelled  finger  at  his 
Katey.  All  that  was  wanting  was  a  cer- 
tain recognition,  by  way  of  "an  almond." 
The  Doctor  pronounced  this  French  word 
in  a  manner  peculiarly  his  own. 

It  was  Mary  who  had  suggested — as 
perhaps  he  intended  that  she  should — the 


shape  of  this  recognition  :  the  exhibition,  as 
it  were,  of  the  newly-married  ^)air,  in  all 
honour  and  respect,  at  Leadersfort.  With 
much  warmth  and  impetuosity  the  young 
girl  now  urged  this  upon  her  father. 

"  Oh,  my  dear  child,  that  is  going  too 
far  !"  he  said.  "Mi's.  Leader  would  never 
consent " 

"  If  she  would  not  consent  to  what  is  the 
only  just  and  honourable  reparation  in  our 
power,  then  you  are  bound,  father,  to  take 
it  on  yourself." 

"I  know  all  that  of  course,"  he  said. 
"  But  you  don't  think  of  the  fuss  and  con- 
fusion." Synonyms,  as  the  Doctor  would 
have  said,  for  the  "  wigs-in-the-green"  and 
general  "  ballyragging"  sure  to  be  in  store 
for  him. 

The  Doctor  led  up  to  the  same  idea  by 
dwelling  abstractedly  on  various  plans  for 
the  comfort  of  the  patient,  who  was  to  be 
moved  by  easy  stages  homewards. 

"  We  must  take  them  in  at  our  little  bit 
of  a  place,  crib  them  and  cabin  them  up- 
stairs in  one  of  the  little  cocklofts." 

"  Surely,"  said  Mary,  warmly,  "there  is 
no  need  that  my  brother  should  be  treated 
in  that  fashion,  while  his  father's  house  is 
close  at  hand.  It  would  be  a  degradation, 
not  merely  to  him,  but  to  the  family,  that 
he  should  be  treated  in  such  a  way." 

"  My  dear  Mary,  of  course  not.  But 
you  know  there  are  difficulties — peculiar 
reasons " 

"  None  that  can  stand  in  the  way  of 
what  we  owe  to  ourselves,  papa.  To  have 
my  brother  at  a  house  in  the  village,  at 
the  gate  of  his  own  place,  that  he  will 
inherit " 

"  It's  not  for  me  to  say  anything,"  said 
the  Doctor,  smiling.  "  But  suppose  we 
addressed  a  little  round  -  robin  to  Mrs. 
Leader,  and  joined  in  asking  her  leave  to 
use  the  house,  just  for  three  or  four  weeks 
— no  more  ?  It  will  be  a  common  charity. 
A  race  over  those  lovely  meadows,  and 
the  air  of  those  charming  gardens,  will 
do  him  more  good  than  a  dozen  quacks 
like  myself,  or  th'  own  physician  to  the 
Queen." 

Mr.  Leader  saw  that  this  was  said  in 
the  most  natural  manner  conceivable ;  he 
could  take  no  offence.  Then  answered 
suddenly,  "  Oh,  there  is  no  need  to  consult 
Mrs.  Leader  about  it.  She  will,  of  course, 
do  what  ever  I  propose." 

"  My  dear  sir,  who  doubts  it  ?  I  wish 
to  Heaven  I  could  get  her  interest  with  you 
for  a  fat  place ;  you're  the  people,  after 
all,  Mr.  Leader.  The  great  ter'torial  pro- 
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prietors — they're  the  people  who  can  do 
what  they  like  with  the  country.  They're 
the  people  the  minister  looks  to " 

"I  hare  very  little  influence,  I  pssure 
yon — of  course  Cecil  must  come  to  Lea- 
dersfort  if  he  wishes  it." 

"  He's  pining  for  it,"  said  the  Doctor. 
"  As  for  Katey,  she  can  stop  at  the  old 
place  if  there's  any  one  up  there  to  take 
offence  at  it." 

"  Oh,  really,"  said  Mr.  Leader,  warmly, 
"  you're  all  making  too  much  fuss.  Of 
course  she  can  go  to  my  house.  Why  not  ? 
Who  has  a  better  right  ?" 

"Ah!  that's  not  it,"  said  the  Doctor. 
"I  can  understand  the  difficulties — and 
that  makes  it  the  more  generous.  It'll 
be  good  news  for  him.  I'll  leave  it  to  Miss 
Mary  to  bring  it  to  him.  As  for  poor 
Katey,  she'll  be  ready  to  jump  out  of  the 
pretty  human  cuticle  nature's  given  her." 

In  this  way  the  Doctor  managed  his 
point,  and  Mr.  Leader,  as  it  were,  shutting 
his  eyes  to  all  possible  future  risks,  and 
assuring  himself  that  he  was  doing  some- 
thing very  lofty  and  grand,  and  merely 
asserting  himself,  bolted  his  concession 
firmly  together  by  despatching  an  order 
to  Mrs.  Raper,  housekeeper  at  Leaders- 
fort,  directing  apartments  to  be  got  ready 
"  for  Mr.  Cecil  and  his  wife."  This  was  to 
be  sent  down  as  soon  as  possible  after  he 
got  to  town  ;  but  the  Doctor  secured  it,  and 
posted  it  himself.  After  this  important 
step  Katey's  face  brightened  amazingly. 

"  Wonderful,"  said  the  artful  Doctor, 
"  how  you  can  get  through  all  this  business ! 
Letters  here,  and  letters  there  !  Carrying 
a  vast  estate  upon  your  shoulders  —  so 
many  people  all  depending,  maybe,  on  a 
little  scratch  of  a  pen  from  your  hand. 
Why  I  have  a  couple  of  odd  letters  to 
answer  in  the  course  of  a  day,  and  it  seems 
like  a  nightmare  hanging  over  me." 

"  Indeed,  it's  troublesome  enough,"  said 
Mr.  Leader,  complacently  and  pleased.  "  If 
you  only  knew  the  quantities  of  applica- 
tions that  reach  me." 

"  Oh,  but  there  it  is  !"  said  our  Doctor, 
admiringly;  "  the  organisation,  that's  what's 
required.  I  never  had  that." 

Next  day,  Doctor  Findlater  attended 
them  to  the  train  with  the  most  affectionate 
anxiety,  told  some  of  his  best  stories,  and 
said  carelessly  that  "  the  young  couple" 
might  be  moving  within  a  week  or  so.  But 
when  the  train  had  moved  away,  and  after 
they  had  seen  him  kissing  hands  cheer- 
fully from  a  distance,  a  most  mysterious 
change  came  over  him.  He  rushed  home, 


and  entered  the  house,  crying,  "  Now,  boys 
and  girls,  all  hands  to  the  front !  Katey 
darling,  pack  every  stitch,  for  by  the  whole 
kit  of  judges  and  juries,  you'll  sleep  to- 
night on  your  pillow  in  Leadersfort." 

As  Mr.  Leader  and  his  daughter  jour- 
neyed home,  the  latter  grew  quite  enthu- 
siatic  and  excited  when  dwelling  on  the 
perfections  of  her  new  friend  and  con- 
nexion. Mr.  Leader,  for  a  time,  was  car- 
ried away  by  this  admiration.  She  would 
do  honour  to  any  family,  he  said  cordially. 
He  felt  towards  her  quite  as  a  daughter. 
But  towards  the  evening,  as  they  drew 
near  to  London,  he  began  to  grow  silent 
and  uncomfortable.  Mr.  Leader,  though 
a  very  quiet  man,  had  that  refuge  of  quiet 
men,  a  certain  testiness,  not  of  an  aggressive, 
but  purely  of  a  defensive,  kind.  It  con- 
trasted almost  drolly  with  the  delighted 
anticipations  of  his  daughter.  He  was 
thinking  of  Mrs.  Leader,  and  how  hard  it 
was  that  he  should  have  to  be  exposed  tc 
all  this  worry  and  confusion.  As  they 
arrived  at  their  own  hall-door  this  feeling 
grew  intense,  and  he  said  nervously  to  his 
daughter: 

"  Don't  say  anything  about  this  business 
to  her,  there  will  only  be  confusion." 

"  Of  course  not,  papa.  You  will  tell  her 
the  new  arrangements.  Of  course  she  can 
make  no  objection  to  your  wishes." 

But  there  was  a  respite  here.  Mrs. 
Leader  was  still  on  her  visit,  enjoying  the 
state  glories,  wrapped  up  in  that  eighth 
heaven  of  fashionable  delight,  and  Mr. 
Leader  recovered  his  spirits,  or,  as  an  enemy 
might  say,  his  courage. 


HEAPING  COALS  OF  FIRE. 

WE  all  know  that  revenge  is  a  bad 
passion  ;  a  coarse  and  cruel  instinct,  which 
has  the  baleful  power  of  intensifying  every 
other  evil  propensity,  and  by  the  side  of 
which  not  so  much  as  the  poorest,  palest 
little  virtue  seems  able  to  live  and  rear  its 
head.  In  rude  times,  and  wherever  society 
is  ia  a  chaotic  condition,  and  law  but  an 
impotent  weakling,  murder  is  the  usual  ex- 
pression of  revenge.  Among  ourselves,  with 
an  Avenger  of  Blood  not  often  sleeping  at 
his  post,  and  with  a  social  polity  less  fierce, 
if  also  more  false,  we  employ  slander.  We 
put  private  hindrances  in  the  way  of  a  man's 
getting  a  good  thing  ;  we  break  off  a  pro- 
fitable marriage  by  secret  insinuations ;  we 
unearth  all  the  skeletons  belonging  to  the 
enemy  and  his  family  and  put  them  up  for 
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public  inspection  in  the  market-place  ;  we 
betray  the  secrets  intrusted  to  us  in  the 
•weakness  of  a  fond  moment ;  we  hint  at 
this,  and  we  insinuate  that ;  sometimes  we 
make  a  bolder  and  more  concrete  accusa- 
tion; and  when  we  have  done  all  we  canto 
ruin  the  man  by  whom  we  fancy  ourselves 
aggrieved,  we  feel  that  we  have  had  our 
revenge,  and  are  content.  This  is  revenge 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  in  countries 
where  law  in  some  sort  dominates  passion, 
and  impulses  are  kept  in  check  by  fear  of 
the  policeman  and  the  prison- van. 

But  there  are  other  forms  of  taking  re- 
venge; and  among  the  most  ingenious  is 
that  of  heaping  coals  of  fire  on  the  head  of 
an  offender — exaggerating  the  virtues  of 
obedience,  and  patience,  and  forgiveness  till 
they  become  instruments  of  torture  instead 
of  gracious  gifts  of  blessing,  and  essen- 
tially vices  if  nominally  virtues.  Yet  it  is 
difficult  to  complain  of  this  exaggeration, 
because  of  the  holy  texts  and  wise  words 
wherewith  it  is  defended.  If,  however, 
you  disregard  this  defence  work,  and  say 
that  it  is  possible  to  be  too  good,  too 
virtuous,  and  that  any  quality,  even  of 
those  named  specially  Christian,  if  carried 
•out  of  the  bounds  of  common  sense  and 
into  the  region  of  excess,  becomes  a  vice, 
you  are  set  down  as  a  heathen  outright : 
you  must  be  content  to  bear  the  stigma  of 
irreligion  because  of  your  philosophic  pas- 
sion for  limitation.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
you  give  in  without  a  struggle,  you  know 
that  henceforth  your  doom  is  sealed,  and 
that  your  tormentor  has  the  best  of  it,  and 
will  keep  what  he  has ;  that  all  you  have 
to  do  now  is  to  accept  patiently  the  heaping 
up  of  burning  coals  which  will,  to  the  end 
of  time,  be  piled  on  your  devoted  head. 

This  taking  revenge  by  heaping  up  coals 
of  fire  may  be  shown  in  many  ways.  Let  us 
take  one,  by  no  means  uncommon  in  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  home — that  of  excessive  and  ex- 
aggerated patience  during,  and  long  after,  a 
temporary  attack  of  ill- temper  on  your  part, 
and  of  an  unrelenting  obedience  to  your 
transient  wishes,  if  they  have  been  petu- 
lantly expressed.  Most  people  are  at 
times  afflicted  with  peevish  humours ;  and 
you  are  not  exempt  from  the  ordinary 
feelings  of  humanity.  But  your  humour 
was  temporary,  and  you  are  heartily 
ashamed  of  it,  and  sorry  that  you  gave 
way  to  it  as  you  did ;  and  when  it  has 
passed,  and  you  are  again  in  your  right 
mind,  you  wish  for  nothing  so  much  as 
a  candid  oblivion  on  both  sides.  You  are 
ready  to  make  any  apology  that  may  be 


needed,  and  you  would  bear  meekly  even 
an  uncompromising  rating,  if  only  it  might 
end  in  frank  forgiveness  and  forgetfulness. 
But  your  coal-heaper  does  not  forgive,  and 
cannot  forget ;  and  takes  good  care  that 
neither  shall  you.  If  you  plunge  head- 
foremost into  an  apology,  you  are  stopped 
with  the  loftiest,  the  most  intense  ex- 
pression of  meekness  and  forbearance. 
"  My  dear,"  deprecatingly,  "  why  say  a 
word  about  it  ?  I  assure  you  I  bear  no  ill 
will !  I  know  my  duty,  and  I  hope  I  shall 
have  strength  given  me  to  do  it,  so  pray 
say  no  more  !"  Perhaps  with  the  addition, 
smiling  plaintively,  "Am  I  not  accus- 
tomed to  it?" 

This  is  the  revenge  which  your  coal- 
heaper  takes  :  and  it  is  a  severe  one.  No 
remonstrance,  no  anger,  no  fit  of  sulks  even 
would  be  so  bad  as  that  saintly,  statuesque, 
resigned  patience,  which  makes  you  feel  a 
brute  in  your  own  eyes,  and  shows  you 
that  you  are  past  all  redemption  in  the 
eyes  of  others. 

Another  form  of  coal-heaping  is  an  ex- 
aggerated attention  to  your  hasty  words. 
Say  you  have  found  fault  with  •  your  wife 
or  housekeeper,  for  something  that  has  gone 
wrong  in  her  special  department ;  say  even 
that,  because  of  a  temporary  derangement 
of  your  health  with  derangement  of  temper 
to  correspond,  the  fault  found  was  dispro- 
portioned   to   the    offence  committed;   yet 
all  you  meant  to  inculcate  was  the  neces- 
sity of  a  reasonable  reform  in  a  slight  mis- 
demeanour,   and   better   ordering  in  some 
affair    of   minor    mismanagement.      Your 
heaper-up  of  burning  coals  is  determined 
that  the  reform   shall  not  be  reasonable, 
and  that  in  its  excess  shall  be  your  punish- 
ment.    You  have  committed  the  offence  of 
remonstrating  against  certain  wastefulness 
in    the    home    commissariat  —  something 
which   has    been  absurdly    wasteful,    and 
quite  beyond  all  harmony  with  your  means  ; 
your  coal-heaper  stints  herself  in  elemental 
comforts,   rigidly  cuts  herself  off  from  her 
fried   bacon  at  breakfast  and  her  glass  of 
wine  at  dinner,  on  the  plea  of  your  not  being 
able  to  afford  it :  and  if  you  remonstrate 
with  her,  and  tell  her  she  is  ridiculous,  she 
answei^s  meekly  that  "  you  told  her  to  keep 
down  the  bills,  and  as  she  does  not  know 
in  what  else  to  retrench — as  she  is  sure  no 
one  can  keep  house  more  economically  than 
she   does — she   has   begun  with   herself." 
At  the  same  time  she  makes  your  mess  like 
Benjamin's,  and  redoubles  your  most  expen- 
sive luxuries,  which  are  yours  only.     She 
never     complains,     remember;    she    only 
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makes  herself  ostentatiously  uncomfortable, 
with  a  patience  as  ostentatious  as  her  self- 
martyrdom. 

If  you  think  ten  o'clock  too  late  for 
breakfast,  and  growl  at  the  delay  and  dis- 
comfort ensuing  from  the  postponement 
of  your  "matins,"  asking  why  you  cannot 
have  things  earlier  ?  the  whole  house  is 
alive  and  astir  at  five ;  and  your  wife  gets 
up  (for  a  few  mornings)  at  six ;  and  thinks 
she  has  done  her  duty  by  you,  and  obeyed 
you.  If  you  say  that  lying  on  a  sofa  read- 
ing French  novels  is  not  your  idea  of  a 
good  housekeeper,  henceforth  she  plunges 
into  all  kinds  of  menial  employments,  goes 
about  in  a  rusty  old  gown  with  a  duster  in 
her  hand  ;  and  when  you  want  her  to  take 
a  walk,  is  sure  to  be  in  the  kitchen,  whence 
she  emerges  with  dabs  of  paste  sticking  to 
her  fingers,  or  she  comes  in  with  her 
face  flushed  by  "standing  over  the  fire," 
when  rather  stately  visitors  call,  and  you 
have  especial  reasons  for  wishing  her  to 
look  nice.  But  how  can  you  complain  of 
her  obedience  ?  Has  she  not  turned  over 
a  new  leaf,  as  you  desired  she  should  ? 
Granted ;  but  you  did  not  ask  her  to  turn 
over  half  a  dozen  at  once,  or  to  make  so 
much  flutter  in  the  process. 

One  great  weapon  of  a  woman  in  this 
kind  of  secret  warfare,  this  heaping  up  of 
burning  coals,  is  to  pretend  to  be  afraid  of 
her  husband ;  and  not  only  to  carry  to  the 
extreme  any  wish  he  may  have  expressed, 
but  to  do  it  with  a  certain  affectation  of 
fear,  as  if  he  were  the  ogre  of  whom  she 
was  in  mortal  dread,  though  sweetly  re- 
signed to  her  fate  all  the  same :  as  if  he 
were  a  tyrant,  whose  goodwill  she  seeks 
to  propitiate  by  works  of  supererogation, 
all  the  time  she  is  quivering  with  fear 
and  anticipating  the  worst.  The  children 
play  a  large  part  in  this  special  manner 
of  coal  heaping.  You  are  reasonably  fond 
of  them,  but  you  do  not  think  it  necessary 
to  give  up  all  the  gravity  of  life,  all  the 
importance  of  business,  to  their  pleasures. 
And  you  do  not  think  it  hurts  them  to 
be  snubbed  if  they  are  troublesome,  and 
put  in  their  right  place,  the  background, 
if  they  are  forward  and  in  the  way. 
You  come  home  harassed  and  disturbed. 
Things  are  looking  black  in  the  City; 
your  difficult  case,  from  which  you  had 
hoped  so  much  in  the  hospital  yesterday, 
threatens  to  prove  a  failure;  you  lost 
your  cause  in  court  to-day  by  an  oversight ; 
one  of  the  thousand  anxieties  to  which  pro- 
fessional mon  are  subject  has  invaded  your 
peace  of  mind  and  ruffled  your  temper; 


and  you  tell  your  wife  irritably — we  will 
grant  the  irritability — that  you  wish  she 
"  would  keep  the  children  quiet,  and  not 
let  them  make  such  a  confounded  noise." 

From  that  day  forward  you  arc  their 
ogre  as  well  as  hers,  and  your  presence  is 
the  signal  for  their  penance. 

"Hush!  here's  papa!"  mamma  says,  in 
a  half-frightened  kind  of  way,  as  soon  as 
you  are  within  hearing.  "  Papa  doesn't 
like  you  to  talk,  dears,  speak  softly,"  in  an 
audible  whisper  from  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  where  they  are  all  congregated  to- 
gether, mamma  and  the  little  ones,  with 
half-scared  looks  turned  askance  at  you, 
seated  in  solitary  majesty  before  the 
blazing  grate.  After  which  presently 
comes  a  faint  sigh  of  pity  for  herself  and 
them,  and  an  expressive  shiver,  followed 
by  a  gentle,  "  Come  away  with  me,  my 
loves,  we  will  go  into  another  room  where 
there  is  a  fire,  and  then  you  can  play  with- 
out disturbing  papa." 

You  all  this  while,  having  got  over 
the  pinch  under  which  you  were  suffer- 
ing some  weeks  ago  when  you  asked  for 
quiet,  are  perfectly  indifferent  to  their 
little  voices,  and  indeed  rather  enjoy  listen- 
ing to  their  prattle,  and  hearing  their 
odd  remarks.  But  you  once  told  your 
wife  to  keep  them  quiet,  and  she  takes  her 
revenge  by  translating  your  once  into  for 
ever,  and  by  making  your  momentary  irri- 
tation an  enduring  annoyance. 

It  is  the  same  with  your  more  carnal 
tastes ;  and  in  this  manner  of  taking  re- 
venge wives  and  housekeepers  are  natu- 
rally adepts,  owing  to  their  position  and 
power.  There  has  been  a  run  on  boiled 
beef,  say,  which  you  one  day  said  you 
liked.  Since  then  boiled  beef  has  become 
like  the  "  rabbits  hot  and  rabbits  cold"  of 
the  Welsh  grace,  and  you  are  surfeited  with 
boiled  beef.  You  hate  the  sight  of  the  red 
and  the  white,  the  carrots  and  the  cabbage, 
the  broad  silver  skewer,  and  the  big  well- 
dish, and  you  complain.  "  Three  times  in 
a  fortnight !"  you  say,  with  an  ill-tempered 
sniff.  "  Enough  to  disgust  any  man !" 
It  is  possible  you  may  be  told,  meekly, 
"  You  used  to  like  it,  or  at  least  you  said 
you  did ;  but  never  mind,  I  have  made  a 
mistake,  and  you  shall  not  be  annoyed  by 
its  appearance  again."  Whether  you  are 
told  this  or  not,  it  never  does  appear  again. 
If,  after  a  year's  abstinence,  you  ask  why 
you  never  have  boiled  beef  now  ?  you  are 
told  that  you  don't  like  it ;  and  therefore, 
although  it  is  just  the  very  thing  your 
coal-heaper  likes  best,  and  what  is  most 
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profitable  in  the  household,  she  does  not 
order  it  now.  Meekly  you  protest,  and 
say  that  you  do  like  it  in  moderation  ;  per- 
haps, having  forgotten  all  about  the  surfeit 
and  the  remonstrance,  you  omit  the  mode- 
ration and  say  shortly  you  do  like  it.  On 
which  she  either  sheds  tears  and  asks  plain- 
tively, "What  can  I  do  to  please  you?" 
or  she  fires  out  into  the  anger  that  has 
smouldered  for  a  year,  and  says,  wrath- 
fully,  "  How  is  it  possible  to  satisfy  a  man 
so  unjust,  so  fond  of  finding  fault,  whatever 
is  done  for  him,  as  you  are  !" 

Some  people  heap  coals  of  fire  on  your 
head  by  the  meekness  of  their  demeanour 
when  you  have  been  unnecessarily  harsh 
to   them,    and  the   zeal  with  which   they 
show  you  they  are  not  offended  and  bear 
no  malice,  when,  to  have  been  angry  and 
turned  round  against  you,  to  have  asserted 
their  own   self-respect  and   right  to  con- 
sideration, would  have  been  a  better  thing 
than  to   have  crawled,  and   cringed,    and 
kissed  your  chastising  hand.     You  would 
have  respected  the  man  to  whom  you  had 
shown    your    dislike    more    frankly   than 
politely,  if  he  had  stood  up  and  made  you 
understand  that  he  was  not  to  be  insulted 
with  impunity ;  and  that  he  was  not  a  mere 
jelly-fish  you  might  kick  about  at  your  own 
will,  and  no  harm  done  to  any  one.     But 
your  heaper-up  of  the  burning  coals  of  meek- 
ness and  long  suffering  is  so  very  humble  ; 
so  lavish  of  that  cringing  kind  of  patience 
which  almost  offers  itself  to  be  kicked,  and 
which    certainly    does    not    resent    being 
kicked  ;  so  forward  in  showing  that  ignoble 
indifference  to  insults  which  is  incompatible 
with  self-respect ;  so  bent  on  repaying  your 
harshness   with   some  small  act  of  gene- 
rosity or  sentimental  attention,    that  you 
despise  him  ten  times  more  because  of  his 
unmanly  meekness,    and   are   tempted    to 
show  him  ten  times  more  disrespect.     But 
what  can  you  say  to  him  ?    You  cannot  tell 
him  that  he  ought  to  give  back  blow  for 
blow,  nor  that  you  would  like  him  better  if 
you  saw  that  your  insults  had  struck.     If 
only  he  would  drop  your  acquaintance  !  But 
he  will  not.     These  spaniels  of  the  human 
race  are  not  to  be  beaten  off;  whatever  you 
may  be  to  them  they  are  always  the  same 
to  you,  and  come  back  to  your  heel,  fawn- 
ing and  caressing,  as  if  you  were  nought 
but  sweet  and  tender  friends  together. 

Sometimes,  but  not  often,  this  heaping 
up  of  the  coals  of  patience  on  the  head  of 
the  disdainful  makes  way  after  a  time  in 
love  affairs.  But,  as  was  said  before,  not 
often.  Men  who  make  love  servilely,  cring- 


ingly,  who  let  themselves  be  snubbed  in 
public,  thrown  over  on  any  pretext,  and 
led  the  life  of  the  metaphorical  dog  gene- 
rally, yet  who  are  always  ready  to  go  back 
to  their  chains  if  their  imperious  mistress 
but  condescends  to  beckon,  may,  after  a  long 
and  toilsome  time  of  servitude,  obtain  the 
Rachel  of  their  desires ;  but  the  chance  of 
losing  her  altogether,  through  disgust  at 
their  excessive  patience,  is  about  equal  to 
that  of  gaining  her  through  compassion. 
Their  humility,  abject  as  it  is,  sickens  rather 
than  softens ;  and  their  unwearied  forbear- 
ance under  all  the  slights  and  imperti- 
nencies  that  have  been  showered  on  them, 
gives  the  girl  a  sentiment  of  superiority  by 
no  means  favourable  to  their  suit.  For 
though  women  like  to  have  power  over  men, 
as  is  but  natural,  they  do  not  like  to  feel 
morally  superior  to  them;  unless,  indeed, 
they  are  of  that  exaggerated  type  of  pseudo- 
masculinity  which  disdains  the  instinctive 
submissiveness  of  sex,  and  aspires  to  a  uni- 
versal supremacy  where  men  are  to  be 
second-rate  all  through.  But,  save  these 
exceptions,  women  like  to  feel  just  that 
amount  of  inferiority  which  forces  them  to 
respect,  and  perhaps  be  a  trifle  in  awe  of, 
the  man  they  love  ;  at  all  events,  so  far  in 
awe  of  him  that  they  must  respect  him  if  they 
would  keep  his  love.  When  once  folks  can 
bully  and  not  lose  ground,  they  have  very 
little  mercy  and  put  but  small  restraint  on 
themselves.  And  women  are  not  superior 
in  this  to  the  average  human  being.  In- 
deed, gifted  by  nature  with  an  admirable 
obtuseness  where  the  question  is  the  ill- 
treatment  of  a  much  enduring  lover,  they 
suffer  no  smart  of  conscience  when  the 
burning  coals  of  patience  are  heaped  by 
cart-loads  on  their  heads ;  and  if  they  can 
torment  without  the  fear  of  losing  the  coal 
heaper — well !  they  do  torment  him,  that 
is  all ! 

The  same  is  true  of  the  women  who 
worship  at  the  feet  of  the  men  who  no 
longer  love  them,  who  have  perhaps  never  • 
loved  them  truly,  never  cared  for  them 
with  more  than  a  mere  fleeting  admira- 
tion. Their  patience  under  injury,  their  for- 
giveness of  insult,  fatigue  still  more  the 
love  that,  may  be,  an  honest  outburst  of 
pride  and  of  self-respect  would  have  re- 
vived ;  for  heaping  coals  of  fire  for  love's 
sake  is  all  very  well  in  theory, 'but  in  prac- 
tice it  leads  to  disgust  for  the  heaper,  un- 
less it  turns  to  repentance  of  the  wrong. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  novels  of 
the  best  psychological  analyst  the  French 
possess,  is  founded  on  this  indestructible 
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love  and  patience  of  a  woman  for  a  scoun- 
drel who  deserves  at  her  hands  only  horror 
and  contempt.  Yet  she  forgives  him  every- 
thing— even  things  too  bad  to  be  repeated 
here —  and  in  the  end  throws  over  an  honest 
lover  and  a  noble  heart  for  the  sake  of  the 
wretch  who  had  betrayed,  deceived,  and  ill- 
treated  her,  and  who  will  do  so  again  "  out- 
side the  picture."  Her  craven  love  for 
him  is  shown  to  be  no  good  in  any  way.  It 
neither  restrains  his  baseness,  nor  rekindles 
his  love,  when  that  happens  to  be  on  the 
wane.  For  his  love  seems  to  have  been  a 
kind  of  periodic  affair — now  at  spring  tide, 
and  now  at  the  lowest  ebb ;  and  the  fact 
that  he  knew  his  infatuated  mistress  was 
waiting  for  him  ready  to  give  him  all  her 
love  so  soon  as  he  should  condescend  to 
turn  back  and  accept  it,  was  no  incentive 
to  him  to  behave  well  to  her ;  it  was  simply 
one  restraint  the  less.  And  the  novelist 
was  right ;  for  when  long-suffering  passes 
beyond  magnanimity  and  becomes  self- 
dishonour,  it  merely  adds  to  the  sin  of  the 
offender  as  well  as  to  the  degradation  of 
the  victim;  thus  creating  two  crimes  in- 
stead of  one. 

Excess  is  one  of  the  great  evils  against 
which  we  have  to  fight :  and  excess,  in 
even  heaping  up  the  burning  coals  of  for- 
giveness on  the  head  of  a  sinner,  trans- 
forms into  a  vice  that  which  is  one  of  our 
loveliest  virtues.  Neither  then  when  it  is 
revenge  in  ambush  and  punishment  in  am- 
buscade, nor  when  it  is  so  excessive  that 
it  cuts  away  the  first  duty  we  owe  our- 
selves, namely  self-respect,  can  that  kind 
of  patience  known  by  the  phrase  of  heap- 
ing coals  of  fire  on  the  head  of  him  who 
has  offended  us,  be  praised  or  practised 
without  limitation.  This  is  not  saying 
that  we  are  not  to  forgive ;  but  that  we 
are  not  to  carry  the  virtues  of  the  Christian 
into  the  vices  of  the  slave — not  to  con- 
found the  sweet  humiliation  of  the  saint 
with  the  writhing  baseness  of  Uriah  Heep 
— not  to  pour  out  our  "precious  balms" 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  sore,  not  of 
healing  a  wound. 

MESSENGERS  ALOFT. 


THE  continental  war  is  bringing  into 
operation  many  curious  methods  of  con- 
veying information  from  one  person,  or  body 
of  persons,  to  another.  What  is  needed  for 
the  ordinary  purposes  of  peaceful  every- 
day life,  in  this  direction,  we  can  all  judge 
pretty  nearly ;  but  none  save  military  men 


can  tell  what  the  exigencies  of  the  battle- 
field, or  the  beleaguered  fortress,  may  re- 
quire. There  is  the  foot  messenger,  swift, 
alert,  cunning,  exposed  to  all  sorts  of  pii- 
vations  in  regard  to  food,  attire,  resting, 
places,  and  likely  to  be  captured  and  shot 
as  a  spy  by  the  enemy.  Fenimore  Cooper's 
Harvey  Birch  tells  what  a  man  may  rea- 
sonably expect  to  undergo  if  he  really  acts 
as  a  spy  in  this  way,  penetrating  into  the 
enemy's  camp  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
state  of  matters  there.  But  foot  mes- 
sengers may  also  be  needed  from  one  part 
to  another  of  some  particular  general's 
forces,  or  from  a  besieged  town  to  friends 
outside ;  and  such  a  messenger  has  every 
reason  to  be  watchful  and  cautious,  as  well 
as  swift  and  strong,  to  elude  those  who 
will  be  glad  enough  to  catch  him.  Or  the 
messenger  may  be  a  horseman,  required  to 
convey  despatches  to  a  distant  country  in 
the  shortest  possible  space  of  time — on, 
on,  on,  day  and  night,  with  very  little  re- 
gard to  food  or  rest.  A  striking  example 
of  this  kind  was  given  some  years  ago  by 
Mr.  Baillie  Fraser,  in  his  Winter's  Journey 
from  Constantinople  to  Teheran.  As  a 
king's  messenger,  or  Foreign  Office  courier, 
it  became  his  duty  to  carry  some  very  im- 
portant despatches  from  the  English  govern- 
ment, in  the  winter  of  1833-4,  at  a  time 
when  Persian  politics  were  in  a  troubled 
state.  He  travelled  across  the  whole  breadth 
of  Asia  Minor  on  horseback  in  the  depth 
of  winter,  changing  horses  frequently;  and 
what  he  had  to  undergo  is  a  marvel  to  read. 
Or  the  messenger  may  dash  along  roads  in 
a  carriage,  sleeping  night  after  night  as  he 
rides,  and  scarcely  entering  an  inn  or  hotel 
for  more  than  an  hour  at  a  time.  Or,  in 
modern  days,  he  may  go  by  rail,  covering 
an  immense  range  of  ground  in  a  short 
time ;  but  then,  if  the  enemy  tears  up  the 
rails,  or  brings  the  engine-driver  to  a  stop 
by  a  volley,  this  mode  of  travelling  may  be 
cut  short  in  a  very 'embarrassing  way.  Or 
semaphores  and  signal  flags  may  be  used  to 
convey  messages  by  means  of  visible  ob- 
jects, varied  in  size,  shape,  position,  and 
colour,  according  to  the  word  or  phrase  to 
be  expressed.  Or  brilliant  lights — electric, 
magnesium,  oxy-hydrogen — may  be  flashed 
at  intervals  in  the  night,  with  variations  of 
colour  and  brightness  having  pre-arranged 
meanings.  Or  bottle  papers  may  be  used  ; 
messages  written  on  slips  of  paper,  put 
into  bottles,  sealed  up,  and  left  to  float 
down  a  river  to  friends  who  may  perchance 
pick  them  up.  Or,  most  marvellous  of  all, 
the  electric  wire  may  be  laid  down  as  fast 
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as  an  army  advances,  so  as  to  maintain  un- 
broken communication  with  the  base  of 
operations  in  the  rear,  and  also  to  be  the 
medium  of  question,  answer,  and  command 
on  the  field  of  battle  itself. 

But,  besides  all  these,  there  are  two  kinds 
of  aerial  messengers  peculiar  in  their  cha- 
racter, occasionally  employed  in  warfare  in 
past  times,  and  in  constant  use  in  the 
present  Franco-German  war.  These  are 
balloons  and  carrier-pigeons. 

It  is  still  an  unsolved  problem  whether 
balloons  can  ever  be  navigated  through  the 
air:  that  is,  steered  to  a  definite  point,  and 
there  stopped,  despite  of  adverse  winds. 
Scientific  men  doubt  the  probability  of  such 
success  being  attained  ;  whereas  enthusias- 
tic inventors  are  never  tired  of  contriving 
new  forms  of  wings,  sails,  kites,  paddles, 
screws,  tails,  flappers,  rollers,  levers,  and 
fans ;  never  tired  of  ringing  the  changes 
in  the  form  of  the  balloon  to  which  these 
appendages  are  to  be  attached — the  sphere, 
the  oblate  spheroid,  the  prolate  spheroid, 
the  fish,  the  bird,  the  cylinder,  the  cone, 
the  big  balloon  surrounded  by  satellites  in 
the  form  of  little  balloons,  and  many  other 
strange  aeronautical  devices.  All  sorts  of 
diversities  have  been  tried ;  but  the  vary- 
ing density  of  the  air,  and  the  fluctuat- 
ing force  and  direction  of  the  wind,  have 
hitherto  frustrated  all  attempts  to  render 
the  balloon  really  navigable  in  any  proper 
meaning  of  the  term.  Of  course,  if  the 
balloon  be  captive,  held  by  a  rope  from  the 
car  to  a  fixed  point  on  the  ground  below, 
it  cannot  be  blown  wholly  away,  unless 
through  some  accident :  but  then  it  would 
be  only  a  look-out  position,  not  a  mes- 
senger. 

So  far  as  war  is  concerned,  the  captive 
balloon  has,  until  the  present  year,  been 
more  useful  than  the  free;  because,  al- 
though more  limited  in  range,  it  is  better 
under  command.  And  the  like  remark  is 
applicable  to  scientific  investigations.  Al- 
though many  meteorologists,  from  Gay 
Lussac  to  Mr.  Glaishei*,  have  made  valuable 
observations  on  the  electric,  barometric, 
thermometric,  and  hygrometric  state  of 
the  air  during  balloon  voyages,  yet  cap- 
tive balloons  are  better,  because  they  may 
be  kept  aloft  for  hours  together,  and 
lowered  at  pleasure. 

In  1794,  when  the  French  were  at  war 
with  Germany,  they  organised  an  Aero- 
static Institute  at  Meudon,  to  train  a 
corps  of  aerostiers :  men  whose  business  it 
would  be  to  ascend  to  a  certain  height  in 
captive  balloons,  watch  the  movements  of 


the  enemy  in  a  field  of  battle  or  in  a  be- 
sieged fort,  and  send  down  signals  to  the 
French  commander.  At  the  battle  of 
Fleurus,  in  that  year,  M.  Guyton  de  Mor- 
veau  and  Colonel  Coulette  went  up  with  a 
balloon,  the  one  to  manage  it,  the  other  to 
make  military  observations,  and  to  send 
down  military  information.  They  remained 
up  four  hours  (near  Charleroi),  keeping  at 
a  definite  height  of  a  thousand  feet  or  more, 
secured  by  a  rope  fastened  to  the  ground. 
They  ascended  twice,  watched  the  move- 
ments of  the  Austrian  army,  and  sent  down 
signals  which  assisted  General  Jourdan  in 
winning  the  day.  The  Austrian s  fired  up 
some  great  guns  at  the  balloon,  but  failed 
to  get  the  range.  Three  other  balloon 
corps  were  sent  out  with  three  other  French 
armies  in  the  same  year.  In  1808,  there 
was  war  of  another  kind — a  duel — con- 
nected with  balloons.  M.  de  Grandpre  and 
M.  le  Pique  quarrelled  about  a  lady  per- 
forming at  the  Paris  Opera,  Mademoiselle 
Tirevit ;  they  agreed  to  fight  a  balloon  duel, 
the  victor  to  win  the  lady's  favour.  They 
ascended  in  two  balloons  from  the  Tuileries 
Gardens,  each  with  his  second.  They  were 
to  fire  at  each  other's  balloons  with  blun- 
derbusses, not  at  the  cars  nor  at  the  men. 
The  balloons  were  about  eighty  yards 
apart ;  and  when  they  had  ascended  to  a 
height  of  about  half  a  mile,  a  signal  was 
given  from  below.  M.  le  Pique  fired,  and 
missed  ;  M.  de  Grandpre  fired,  and  hit ;  Le 
Pique's  balloon  was  pierced,  the  gas  escaped, 
the  balloon  descended  with  fearful  rapidity, 
and  he  and  his  second  were  dashed  to  pieces. 
The  triumphant  De  Grandpre  continued 
his  voyage,  and  descended  safely  at  about 
seven  leagues  from  Paris.  During  the 
Italian  war  of  1859,  balloon  observations 
were  made  by  the  French  to  ascertain  the 
position  of  the  Austrian  armies.  Early  in 
the  American  Civil  War,  General  M'Clennan 
had  a  balloon  corps  attached  to  his  army. 
During  the  bombardment  of  Charleston  in 
1862,  three  officers  ascended  in  a  balloon, 
and  made  observations  which  greatly  faci- 
litated the  work  of  the  besiegers. 

What  the  French  and  Germans  are  doing 
in  this  way  in  the  present  war,  the  journals 
have  abundantly  told  us.  The  operations 
— always  supposing  the  accounts  to  be 
strictly  correct — appear  to  be  of  three  kinds. 
There  are  captive  balloons  sent  up  to  a  cer- 
tain height  to  watch  the  strength  and  the 
movements  of  the  enemy,  keeping  out  of  the 
way  of  cannon  as  well  as  they  can ;  there 
are  free  balloons,  carrying  letters  either 
open  or  closed,  allowed  to  fall  wherever 
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chance  or  winds  may  determine,  and  pos- 
sibly to  get  into  the  bands  of  friends  ;  and 
there  are  (horrible idea!)  balloons  intended 
to  drop  petroleum  or  nitro-glycerine  on  a 
beleaguered  city. 

The  carrier-pigeon  is  another  kind  oJ 
messenger  which  the  belligerents  are  send- 
ing aloft  during  the  present  war — convey- 
ing information  neatly  tucked  tinder  the 
wing,  and  exceedingly  difficult  for  the 
enemy  to  get  hold  of.  We  do  not  know 
much  about  this  matter  in  England :  but 
in  Belgium,  Holland,  and  some  parts  of 
Germany,  the  pigeon  trainers  are  very  suc- 
cessful at  their  work.  We  hear  occasion- 
ally that  on  the  Derby  Day,  or  on  the  day 
of  the  University  Boat  Race  on  the  Thames, 
pigeons  are  sent  up  at  the  instant  of  victory. 
They  fly  to  London,  or  to  some  other  place, 
each  one  to  some  definite  home ;  and  the 
written  paper  fastened  under  the  wing  is 
quickly  opened  and  read  by  the  person  for 
whom  it  is  intended,  and  to  whom  it  com- 
municates the  result  of  the  race.  A  mys- 
tery of  mysteries  it  is  at  first  thought ; 
but  there  are  certain  known  facts  of  ex- 
planation worthy  of  attention. 

The  carrier-pigeon  is  larger   than   the 
common  pigeon,  being  usually  about  fifteen 
inches   in   length,  and   weighing    from   a 
pound  to  a  pound  and  a  half.     The  plum- 
age is  generally  either  dun  colour  or  black. 
The  pectoral  muscles  are  v^ry  large,   de- 
noting   a   power    of   vigorous   and   long- 
continued   flight.     As   to   the  instinct,   or 
whatever  it  may  be  called,  which  leads  a 
carrier  -  pigeon   to    make    such   wondrous 
flights,  naturalists  seem  to  be  pretty  well 
agreed  that  it  is  made  up  of  two  elements 
— love   of    home   and   keenness    of  sight. 
Mr.    Rennie,    speaking    of    the    pigeon's 
power  of   vision,  says :     "  We  have  not  a 
doubt  that  it  is  by  the  eye  alone  that  the 
carrier-pigeon  performs  those  extraordinary 
aerial  journeys  which  have  from  the  earliest 
ages  excited  astonishment.     We  have  fre- 
quently witnessed    the   experiment  made 
with  other  pigeons '  of  taking   them  to  a 
distance   from   the   dove-cot,  expressly  to 
observe  their  manner  of  finding  their  way 
back ;  and  we  feel  satisfied   that  their  pro- 
ceedings   are    uniformly    the    same.      On 
being  let  go  from  the  bag  in  which  they 
have  been  carried  in  order  to  conceal  the 
objects  on  the  road,  they  dart  off  on  an 
irregular  excursion,  as  if  it  were  more  to 
ascertain  the  reality  of  their  freedom  than 
to  make  an  effort  to  return.     When  they 
find  themselves  at  full  liberty,  they  direct 
their  flight  in  circles  round  the  spot  whence 


they  have  been  liberated,  not  only  in- 
creasing  the  diameter  of  the  circle  at  every 
round,  but  rising  at  the  same  time  gra- 
dually higher.  This  is  continued  as  long 
as  the  eye  can  discern  the  birds;  and 
hence  we  conclude  that  it  is  also  continued 
after  we  lose  sight  of  them — a  constantly 
increasing  circle  being  made  till  they 
ascertain  some  known  object,  enabling 
them  to  shape  a  direct  course."  A  spiral 
directly  the  reverse  in  character  is  made 
by  a  pigeon  let  down  from  the  car  of  a 
balloon ;  the  bird  drops  perpendicularly  for 
some  distance,  and  then  begins  to  wheel 
round  in  a  descending  spiral,  increasing  in 
diameter  until  some  previously-known  ob- 
ject is  descried  by  which  the  flight  home 
may  be  regulated.  Their  vision  is  un- 
doubtrily  very  keen.  In  their  wild  state, 
as  seen  in  America,  they  fly  in  amazingly 
large  flocks  over  wide  ranges  of  country, 
keeping  high  in  the  air,  and  flying  with 
extended  front,  so  as  to  enable  them  to 
survey  hundreds  of  acres  at  once.  They 
can  descry  a  fertile  field  at  a  wonderful 
distance,  and  will  descend  with  unerring: 

O 

accuracy  to  enjoy  the  meal  of  which  they 
are  in  search. 

Whatever  may  be  said  about  the  instinct 
that  is  at  work,  a  good  deal  of  training  is 
necessary  to  make  the  pigeons  trustworthy 
in  their  flight.    The  Turks  have  paid  much 
attention  to  this  matter.     When  a  young 
pigeon  arrives  at  full  strength  of  wing,  it 
is  hoodwinked,  or  else  put  into  a  basket, 
and  taken  to  a  distance  of  half  a  mile  or  so 
from  home ;  being  set  at  liberty,  it  soars 
aloft,  looks  keenly  around,  selects  a  course, 
and  flies  home.     It  is  then  tried  a  mile,  two 
miles,  four,  eight  miles,  until  at  length  it 
will  traverse  the  whole  length  or  breadth  of 
a  kingdom.      If  the  pigeon  fail  in  the  first 
journey  or  two,  it  is  discarded,  as  not  being 
fitted  for  this  kind  of  work.     These  Turkey 
pigeons  were  regularly  used   as  media  of 
communication  in  past  years.     Russell,  in 
his   History  of  Aleppo,   tells  us   that   the 
Turkey  Company's  establishment  at  that 
city   employed   carrier  -  pigeons   to    bring 
news  from  Scanderoon,  the  nearest  Medi- 
terranean port.      When  any   of  the   com- 
pany's ships  arrived  there,  the  name  of  the 
ship,    the   hour  of  her  arrival,   and  other 
particulars,  were  written  on  a  slip  of  paper, 
and  fastened  under  a  pigeon's  wing ;  and 
the  bird,  set  loose,  flew  back  to  Aleppo  (its 
home)  in  two  and  a  half  to  three  hours,  the 
distance  being  about  seventy  miles.     The 
pigeon's  feet  were   dipped    in  vinegar  to 
keep  them  cool,  and  to   avoid   the    delay 
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which  would  occur  if  the  bird  were  tempted 
to  descend  at  the  sight  of  water.  The  best 
pigeons  always  had  a  brood  of  their  own  at 
Aleppo  ;  and  it  was  anxiety  about  the  chil- 
dren that  hurried  the  parents  back.  It 
was  found  that  if  the  pigeons  were  kept  at 
Scanderoon  more  than  a  fortnight,  they 
could  not  be  relied  upon  for  returning  to 
Aleppo;  the  thoughts  of  Dulce  Domum 
faded  and  weakened.  There  are  lofty  hills 
between  Scanderoon  and  Aleppo ;  the  birds, 
instead  of  ascending  gradually  to  the  sum- 
mit of  those  hills,  used  to  dart  up  vertically 
to  an  amazing  height,  where  they  could 
look  right  over  them.  It  is  recorded  that  on 
one  occasion  an  Aleppo  merchant  got  hold 
of  one  of  these  pigeons,  read  the  letter  or 
packet,  and  thereby  ascertained  the  news 
that  there  was  a  great  scarcity  of  Aleppo 
galls  in  England ;  he  kept  the  news  to 
himself,  bought  up  all  the  galls  in  the 
market  before  the  company  to  whom  the 
bird  belonged  knew  anything  about  the 
matter,  and  made  a  rare  profit  by  the  im- 
mediate rise  in  price.  This  kind  of  thing  is 
quite  compatible  with  commercial  notions, 
as  usually  understood  ;  to  get  first  news,  and 
to  work  the  market  before  others  obtain 
the  information,  has  been  the  means  of 
accumulating  many  colossal  fortunes.  If 
the  news  be  really  honestly  obtained,  there 
cannot  perhaps  be  much  said  against  it ; 
but  there  is  an  "if." 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  this  kind  of 
pigeon-expressing  in  old  days.  Some  of 
the  victors  at  the  Olympian  games  were 
wont  to  send  the  good  news  to  distant 
friends  by  pigeon-express.  When  Modena 
was  besieged  by  the  Romans,  correspon- 
dence was  maintained  by  pigeons  between 
Decimus  Brutus  and  Hirtius;  and  Pliny 
was  so  much  struck  with,  the  plan  that 
"he  said,  "  Of  wliat  avail  are  sentinels,  cir- 
cumvallations,  or  nets  obstructing  rivers, 
when  intelligence  can  be  conveyed  by 
aerial  messengers  ?"  In  later  days,  in  the 
time  of  the  Crusades,  carrier-pigeons  were 
extensively  employed.  Instances  are  re- 
corded in  which  birds  sent  out  by  the  be- 
sieged were  captured  by  the  besiegers,  and 
let  loose  again,  with  a  message  calculated 
to  deceive  those  to  whom  they  were  sent ; 
hawks  were  trained  to  the  work  of  bring- 
ing down  the  pigeons  without  injuring 
them.  This  is  one  of  the  drawbacks  to  the 
use  of  such  messengers  when  secrecy  is  in- 
tended. When  the  Christians  were  besieg- 
ing Acre,  Saladin  at  a  distance  for  some 
time  maintained  communication  with  the 
besieged  by  means  of  carrier-pigeons  ;  but 


one  day  a  winged  messenger  was  shot  down 
by  an  arrow ;  the  message  it  conveyed  was 
intercepted  ;  and  such  use  was  made  of  the 
information  as  to  secure  the  surrender  of 
the  place  before  Saladin  could  arrive  with 
succour. 

When  Tyburn  was  a  place  for  execu- 
tions, many  criminals,  after  arriving  at  the 
foot  of  the  gibbet,  had  a  pardon  or  re- 
prieve sent  to  them.  The  uncertainty  in 
which,  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  con- 
demned persons  were  kept  on  this  point 
made  it  a  time  of  great  anxiety ;  especially 
in  days  when  persons  of  wealth  and  family 
were  not  unfrequently  sentenced  to  execu- 
tion, so  portentous  was  the  list  of  crimes 
punishable  with  death.  Carrier-pigeons 
were  therefore  sent  to  Tyburn  before  the 
time  of  the  expected  execution,  and  were 
set  flying  as  soon  as  one  of  two  events  had 
taken  place — the  hanging  or  the  reprieving. 
Politics  and  crime  have /been  alike  brought 
within  the  ken  (or  under  the  wing)  of  the 
carrier-pigeon.  The  pashas  of  the  various 
Turkish  provinces  used  to  be  supplied  with 
pigeons  reared  in  the  sultan's  palace  at 
Constantinople.  When  news  of  an  insur- 
rection or  other  emergency  had  to  be 
transmitted,  a  pigeon  was  sent  off  with  a 
letter.  However  far  distant  the  province, 
the  bird  found  its  way  back ;  but  to  pre- 
vent mischance  five  or  six  were  sent  at 
once,  the  safe  journey  of  any  one  of  which 
would  suffice.  At  one  period  slight  towers 
were  built  thirty  or  forty  miles  apart,  a 
sentinel  sent  on  by  a  second  pigeon  the 
news  received  by  a  first,  and  so  on  from 
tower  to  tower,  thereby  bringing  each 
bird's  journey  within  an  hour's  flight,  and 
lessening  the  risk  of  mishaps. 

Narratives  are  plentiful  concerning  par- 
ticular flights  of  pigeons.  In  the  last 
century,  a  gentleman  in  London  sent  a 
pigeon  by  stage-coach  to  a  friend  at  Bury 
St.  Edmund's,  with  a  note  directing  the 
friend  to  let  the  pigeon  loose  at  nine  in  the 
morning  on  the  second  day  afterwards. 
This  was  done,  and  the  pigeon  arrived 
at  Bishopsgate-street  at  half-past  eleven, 
having  done  the  distance  of  seventy-two 
miles  in  two  hours  and  a  half.  In  1819, 
thirty-two  pigeons,  which  had  been  reared 
at  Antwerp,  and  brought  to  London,  were 
set  loose  on  a  particular  day ;  each  pigeon 
bore  the  words  "Antwerp"  and  "London" 
marked  on  the  wings  for  identification. 
They  started  at  seven  in  the  morning: 
one  arrived  at  Antwerp  at  noon,  another 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards,  twelve 
others  on  the  following  day;  but  what 
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became  of  the  remaining  eighteen  was  not 
known.  In  1829,  forty-two  pigeons,  reared 
at  Maestricht,  were  conveyed  to  London. 
After  being  properly  marked,  they  were 
let  loose  about  half-past  eight  on  a  parti- 
cular morning ;  the  first  arrived  at  Maes- 
tricht at  a  quarter  to  three,  having  main- 
tained an  average  speed  of  forty-five  miles 
an  hour  (greater  if  the  route  had  been 
at  all  circuitous)  ;  the  second  and  third 
arrived  about  half-past  three ;  seventeen 
more  came  in  on  the  three  following  days  ; 
the  rest  were  not  heard  of.  It  is  impossible 
even  to  guess  at  the  route  followed  and 
the  rate  of  speed  kept  up  by  those  which 
occupied  fully  three  days  in  finding  their 
way  home.  In  1830,  one  hundred  and  ten 
pigeons  were  brought  from  Brussels  to 
London.  Being  let  fly  at  a  preconcerted 
time,  nineteen  of  them  reached  Brussels 
within  eight  hours,  one  doing  the  distance 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  miles  in  five 
hours  and  a  half.  What  became  of  the 
larger  number  is  not  recorded.  In  1831, 
two  Liskeard  pigeons  were  brought  to  Lon- 
don and  let  fly.  They  reached  Liskeard — 
two  hundred  and  twenty  miles  distant — in 
about  six  hours.  One  gained  upon  the  other 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  equivalent  to  about 
nine  miles,  during  the  flight.  Some  of  the 
recorded  instances  of  speed  seem  hardly 
credible.  On  one  occasion,  we  are  told,  a 
gentleman  of  Cologne,  having  business  to 
transact  at  Paris,  laid  a  wager  that  he 
would  let  his  friends  know  of  his  arrival 
within  three  hours  after  his  reaching  Paris. 
The  bet  was  eagerly  taken.  He  went  to 
Paris,  carrying  with  him  two  pigeons  which 
had  a  young  brood  at  Cologne.  He  ar- 
rived at  Paris  at  ten  o'clock  one  morning, 
started  off  the  birds  at  eleven,  and  they 
arrived  at  Cologne  about  ten  minutes  past 
one.  This  is  very  much  like  a  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  an  hour  —  a  marvel  that 
seems  to  require  corroboration.  Audubon 
says  that  wild  pigeons  have  appeared  at 
New  York  with  their  crops  full  of  rice, 
which  they  could  only  have  gathered  in 
Georgia  or  Carolina ;  and  he  calculated 
from  the  time  in  which  pigeons  digest  food 
that  the  speed  of  flight  must  have  been  a 
mile  a  minute. 

How  the  great  capitalists  of  Europe,  in 
the  days  when  electric  telegraphs  were  not 
yet  dreamed  of,  were  wont  to  convey  infor- 
mation one  to  another  by  pigeon- express, 
and  thereby  enable  their  correspondents  to 
make  profitable  purchases  or  sales  before 
the  rest  of  the  world  could  be  put  in 
possession  of  the  news  in  distant  countries, 


may  be  well  understood.  And  so  may  the 
use  of  the  pigeon  as  a  messenger  in  war — 
always  remembering  that  the  arrangements 
must  be  so  made  that  the  bird  is  flying 
home  when  carrying  the  message. 


NOVEMBER. 

SIC   TRANSIT. 

THE  wild  north  wind  is  wailing  o'er  heath,  and  moor, 

and  brae, 

O'er  the  hill-side,  o'er  the  hollows,  its  echoes  die  away  ; 
The  Storm-king  shakes  the  forest,  scatters  red  leaves 

o'er  the  lea, 
Lashes  into  foam  the  rivers,  into  frenzy  chafes  the  sea. 

The  white  owl  plains  his  dirges  to  the   ivy-mantled 

tower, 

The  golden  hee  is  dreaming  at  home  of  honeyed  flower  ; 
The  velvet-coated  squirrel  is  wrapped  in  slumber  deep, 
Within  their  winter  cloister  the  brown -eyed  dormice 

sleep. 

The  thick  mist  in  the  gloaming  veils  wood,  and  dale, 

and  plain, 

Silver  rising  from  the  river  settling  on  the  firs  again ; 
Chrysanthemums  are  blooming  in  crimson  and  in  gold, 
Last  rays  of  autumn's  beauty :    thus  is  Time's  story 

told! 

On  Nature,  all-exhausted,  with  her  teeming  harvest 
deeds, 

When  she  garnered  to  her  bosom  the  fruits  of  spring- 
tide seeds ; 

When  she  clasped  her  red-gold  treasures  exultant  to 
her  breast, 

Falls  repose — her  well-earned  guerdon.  Falls  a  glorious 
trance  of  rest ! 


A  SET  OF  STUDS. 

II.    IN  A  CIRCUS. 

ON  a  soft  and  sunny  morning  in  Sep- 
tember, a  man  of  handsome  appearance 
and  distinguished  manners,  whose  ad- 
mirably fitting  garments  showed  off  the 
proportions  of  his  stalwart  figure  to  its 
best  advantage — it  is  fit  that  the  present 
writer  should  here  state  that  the  above  is 
intended  as  a  description  of  himself,  as 
otherwise  it  might  not,  probably,  be  recog- 
nised— might  have  been  seen  striding 
through  the  streets  of  Scarborough,  and 
making  his  way  to  a  large  wooden  build- 
ing erected  on  the  north  side  of  the  town. 
This  was  the  circus  of  Messrs.  Jacobus 
and  Eves;  and  on  reaching  it,  I,  the  indi- 
vidual in  question,  found  Mr.  Jacobus  iu 
waiting  to  receive  me,  the  object  of  my 
visit  being  to  make  myself  acquainted  with 
the  inner  life  of  a  travelling  circus  of  a  su- 
perior kind,  and  to  learn  some  of  the  history 
and  statistics  of  its  management.  By  tra- 
velling circus,  I  do  not  mean  one  of  those 
establishments  which,  during  the  summer 
months,  "  fold  their  tents  like  the  Arabs, 
and  silently  steal  away "  from  one  little 
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country  place  to  another,  after  a  night  or 
two's  performance ;  which  make  their  entry 
into  the  town  by  a  grand  parade,  the 
company  all  tinsel,  and  gold,  and  spangles, 
and  feathers,  and  buff  boots,  and  cotton 
velvet  trains,  Neptune  driving  eight  cream- 
coloured  horses,  and  holding  on  very  tight 
to  his  trident,  which  is  his  only  support 
in  his  very  shaky  car,  and  the  clown,  in 
full  paint  and  motley,  riding  on  a  donkey, 
with  his  face  to  the  tail,  and  making 
hideous  grimaces,  to  the  intense  delight 
of  the  village  boys.  These  tenting  people, 
as  they  are  called,  have  a  regular  route 
marked  out  for  them,  taking  two  or  three 
months  to  get  through,  and  sometimes 
only  give  one  performance,  rarely  more 
than  two,  and  then  both  in  the  same 
day  in  one  place.  Their  parade  is  made 
early  in  the  morning,  about  eleven  o'clock, 
and  they  go  straight  to  the  tent,  which 
has  already  been  prepared  for  them  by 
their  "agent  in  advance"  and  his  men. 
The  turf  has  been  cut  away  for  the  ring, 
the  seats  are  placed,  and  the  lamps  hung, 
the  waggons  for  conveying  the  tents,  poles, 
implements,  and  properties,  and  the  living 
carriages  of  the  proprietors  and  the  com- 
pany, are  all  drawn  up  together  in  one  cor- 
ner of  the  field,  the  carriage  covered  with 
hideous  dragons,  containing  the  band,  is 
wheeled  into  its  allotted  place,  a  hasty 
dinner  is  partaken  of,  and  at  two  o'clock 
the  performance  begins.  At  four  o'clock 
it  is  over,  to  begin  again  at  seven  ;  and  im- 
mediately after  the  night's  work  the  tent 
is  struck,  and  at  early  dawn  the  company 
are  on  their  road  again. 

The  establishment  of  my  friends  Messrs. 
Jacobus  and  Eves  is  superior  to  any  of 
this  kind  ;  they  have  some  three  or  four 
places  only,  which  they  visit  during  the 
course  of  the  year,  each  having  its 
regular  season,  when  "  business  "  there 
may  be  supposed  to  be  at  its  best.  In 
these  places  they  generally  manage  to 
secure  the  same  piece  of  ground  on  which 
to  erect  their  circus,  and  for  which  they 
sometimes  have  to  pay  a  heavy  ground- 
rent,  in  some  cases  as  much  as  forty  pounds 
a  month.  This  rent  is  naturally  variable, 
being  governed  by  the  position  of  the  lo- 
cality, but  my  informant  tells  me  there  are 
instances  in  which  no  rent  at  all  is  asked ; 
for  instance,  where  the  vacant  space  is  the 
property,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  of  the 
proprietors  of  adjacent  taverns,  who  are 
willing  to  lend  the  ground,  for  the  sake  of 
the  custom  which  the  circus  is  sure  to 
bring  to  their  establishment.  The  ground 


secured,  Mr.  Jacobus  (who  has  the  manage- 
ment of  what  may  be  called  the  before-the- 
curtain  arrangements,  matters  pertaining 
to  the  horses,  riders,  and  the  ring  generally 
coming  under  Mr.  Eves's  care),  or  his 
agent  proceeds  to  look  among  the  builders 
of  the  place  for  a  likely  man  to  run  up 
the  wooden  erection,  which  is  to  last 
some  two  or  three  months.  The  cost  of 
this  varies  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to 
four  hundred  pounds.  The  larger  sum 
includes,  of  course,  all  the  fittings,  and  my 
friends  are  always  very  particular  about 
their  fittings,  the  reserved  seats  being 
covered  with  red  velvet,  and  every  portion 
of  the  house,  down,  or  rather  up,  to  the 
threepenny  gallery  being  light,  bright, 
comfortable,  and  well  situated  for  viewing 
the  performance.  The  material  of  the 
circus  is  never  carried  away,  but  at  the 
end  of  the  season  is  sold  for  what  it  will 
fetch. 

The  establishment  of  Messrs.  Jacobus 
and  Eves  consists  of  thirty-seven  horses 
and  ponies,  between  fifty  and  sixty  per- 
formers, and  seven  grooms  and  stud-grooms. 
The  horses  and  ponies  are  picked  up  any- 
where, Mr.  Eves  being  always  on  the  look- 
out for  anything  to  suit  his  purpose,  and 
having  a  wonderful  eye  for  "  a  bit  of  stuff' 
which  is  likely  to  turn  into  money."  The 
more  highly  trained  the  circus  horses,  the 
more  valuable  do  they  become,  and  many 
an  animal  which  was  purchased  at  a  cost 
of  twenty  pounds,  is,  after  a  long  course  of 
training,  worth  two  hundred  pounds  to  the 
circus  proprietors.  Those  animals  known 
as  "  ring- horses,"  the  cream-coloured  or 
the  piebald  steeds,  which,  with  the  large 
well-chalked  saddle  on  their  back,  canter 
steadily  round  the  arena,  bearing  the  young 
lady  who  jumps  over  the  ribbons,  origin- 
ally cost  from  thirty  to  forty  pounds  a 
piece;  but  when  thoroughly  broken,  and 
accustomed  to  their  work,  are  almost  in- 
valuable. 

The  test  of  a  ring-horse's  goodness  is  that 
it  should  be  perfectly  faultless  in  temper, 
that  it  should  never  be  put  out  by  any  noise 
or  applause,  that  it  should  understand  every 
word  of  command,  and,  above  all,  that  it 
should  never  "  go  false,"  that  is  to  say, 
that  it  should  always  canter  with  its  inside 
legs,  that  is,  those  nearest  the  circus,  first. 
The  riders  are  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all 
classes.  Star  riders,  acrobats,  trapezists, 
ring-masters,  stud-grooms,  clowns,  and  all 
those  wondertul  youths,  who  are  only  seen 
together  by  the  public  in  the  "grand  vault- 
ing act,"  when  each  one  throws  a  somer- 
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sault  from  the  spring-board  over  the  backs 
of  a  number  of  horses,  packed  together  head 
and  tail.  The  salaries  of  these  people 
range  from  fifty  shillings  to  ten  pounds  a 
week,  while  two  or  three  of  the  best  known 
trapezists,  men  who  do  the  Leotard  feats, 
more  daringly  perhaps,  but  infinitely  less 
gracefully  than  their  originator,  are  paid 
as  much  as  twenty  pounds  a  week.  Some- 
times a  troupe  of  lions,  or  a  performing 
elephant,  forms  part  of  the  establishment 
of  a  circus,  but  this  is  always  a  temporary 
attraction,  or  what  is  known  technically  as 
a  "  special  engagement."  The  lions  are 
the  property  of  their  keeper,  who  is  either 
himself  their  trainer,  or  by  whom  the 
trainer  is  permanently  engaged,  and  it  is 
an  understood  thing  that  the  elephant, 
which  is  generally  a  female,  and  when  pro- 
perly trained  is  worth  about  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty  pounds,  should  "bring  her 
own  gymnasts."  Zebras,  too,  occasionally 
form  a  portion  of  the  stud,  but  they  are 
wild,  savage,  and  intractable.  Apropos  of 
this,  I  am  assured  that  the  various  stories 
afloat,  about  circus  horses  being  painted 
different  colours,  is,  to  use  Count  Bis- 
mark's  phrase,  "  founded  on  pure  inven- 
tion," though  my  informant  states  that  the 
late  Mr.  Batty  used  to  relate  with  great 
delight,  that  in  his  early  days  of  circus 
proprietorship,  he  had  painted  two  donkeys 
with  broad  black  stripes,  and  exhibited 
them  as  zebras,  to  the  delight  of  an  admir- 
ing populace. 

When  the  season  is  over,  the  entire  com- 
pany, management,  horses,  grooms,  and  per- 
formers, go  to  their  destination  by  special 
train,  generally  on  a  Sunday  morning,  thus 
enabling  them  not  to  lose  one  single  chance 
of  performance,  and  they  are  conveyed  by 
the  railway  companies  at  a  discount  of 
about  twenty  per  cent  from  the  usual 
fare. 

Under  Mr.  Jacobus's  guidance,  these  sta- 
tistics all  being  learned,  I  progress  through 
the  little  passage  (where  commences  that 
stably  smell,  which  always  reminds  me  of 
Astley's  in  the  days  of  my  youth,  and 
brings  back  reminiscences  of  the  hoop  of 
lights  which  was  lowered  over  the  circus, 
of  Ducrow  and  Miss  Woolford,  and  Wid- 
dicome  the  Great),  past  the  pay-box,  and 
up  a  little  flight  of  steps,  into  the  reserved 
seats,  which  are  now  covered  with  ghostly 
drapery  of  brown  holland.  The  ring  is 
just  in  front  of  me;  it  has  many  occupants, 
and  fresh  persons  are  constantly  lounging 
in  and  out  of  it,  through  one  or  other  of 
the  side  doors  leading  to  the  stables.  That 


tall  stout  man,  who  has  just  taken  off  his 
loose  pea-jacket,  and  stands  before  us  in 
the  checked  flannel  shirt,  white  flannel 
trousers,  secured  by  a  broad  band  round 
his  waist,  and  canvas  shoes,  is  Mr.  Eves, 
part  proprietor  and  general  manager  of  the 
circus.  Some  years  ago  he  was  the  best 
barebacked  rider  of  the  day,  and  was  one 
of  the  principal  stars  at  Franconi's ;  but,  as 
he  expressed  it  to  me,  he  has  "made  flesh" 
since  then,  and  must  get  "  a  good  deal  off" 
before  he  takes  to  riding  again,  as  is  his 
intention.  He  is  going  to  begin  his  first 
practice  now,  and  this  pretty  pair  of  pie- 
balds is  for  his  use.  With  wonderful  agility 
for  so  big  a  man,  Mr.  Eves  hops  on  to  the 
side  of  the  circle,  and  thence  on  to  the 
backs  of  the  piebalds,  on  each  of  which  he 
has  one  foot,  holding  the  reins  in  his  hands. 
"  Go,"  he  says,  after  a  moment's  pause  to 
steady  himself,  and  at  the  word  Professor 
Porco,  who  is  standing  in  the  middle  of 
the  ring,  gives  his  long  whip  a  smack,  and 
the  piebalds  start  off  in  a  canter,  Mr.  Eves 
rocking  somewhat  unsteadily  at  first,  but 
soon  settling  down  to  his  proper  position. 
After  some  half-dozen  rounds,  he  shouts 
"  Go"  again,  and  a  third  horse  is  admitted 
into  the  arena,  and  runs  in  between  the  two 
others,  Mr.  Eves  courteously  extending  his 
capacious  stride  for  its  reception.  Then  the 
middle  horse  loosed  from  the  rein  is  allowed 
to  run  in  front,  and  is  joined  by  a  fourth 
horse,  all  four  being  carefully  managed 
by  Mr.  Eves,  who  when  he  appears  at  night 
in  this  rapid  act,  will  probably  personate 
Polaski,  the  Courier  of  St.  Petersburg,  or 
some  such  important  person.  At  present, 
however,  he  has  soon  had  enough  of  it, 
and  sending  the  horses  away,  bids  them 
bring  in  the  pony.  The  pony  is  a  pretty 
black  animal,  destined  to  take  its  place  in 
the  bills  as  "highly  trained,"  but  at  pre- 
sent rough  and  untutored.  Consequently 
the  pony  does  not  turn  to  the  right  or  to 
the  left,  at  the  smack  of  Mr.  Eves's  whip, 
declines  to  walk  round  the  circle  with  its 
fore  feet  on  the  board  and  its  hind  feet  in 
the  sawdust,  and  absolutely  refuses  to  leave 
off  running  round,  and  come  to  Mr.  Eves, 
when  he  calls  it,  thereby  subjecting  itself 
to  a  great  amount  of  objurgation,  but  to 
no  personal  violence.  Following  the  pony 
comes  a  ring -horse,  in  company  with  a 
young  lady,  a  novice  in  her  profession,  with 
her  short  skirt  contrasting  oddly  with  her 
ordinary  street  jacket.  She  goes  round 
the  circle,  springing  to  her  feet  on  the 
saddle,  "  cutting,"  balancing  herself  on  one 
leg,  and  finally  taking  her  first  flight  over 
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the  ribbons,  every  one  of  these  acts  being 
superintended  with  the  utmost  care  and 
patience  by  Mr.  Eves,  and  every  one  of 
them  taking  place  at  the  utterance  of  the 
mystic  word  "  Go." 

To  the  young  lady  succeeds  a  very  young 
gentleman,  a  child  of  not  more  than  seven 
years  old,  who  is  to  have  his  very  first 
lesson,  whose  little  legs  when  he  sits  can- 
not span  the  horse's  back,  and  whose  little 
body  when  he  stands  is  secured  by  a  sur- 
cingle fastened  round  his  waist,  and  firmly 
attached  to  the  horse's  pad.  He  is 
plucky  little  lad  this,  a  Spaniard,  whose 
family  are  all  in  the  profession,  arid  who, 
under  Mr.  Eves's  tuition,  will  do  no  dis- 
credit to  his  name. 

Mr.  Eves  taking  a  little  rest  just  now, 
other  persons  commence    practice   in  the 
ring.     The  tight-rope  is  stretched   across 
one  portion,   and  is  speedily  ascended  by 
Mademoiselle  Corisande,  in  her  short  ballet 
skirt,    and    well-chalked    practice    shoes. 
Professor  Porco  and  his  three  little  boys 
are  also  hard  at  work,  the  professor  fling- 
ing his  offspring  into  the  air  in  an  appa- 
rently  reckless   but    really   most    careful 
manner,  patiently  but  firmly  superintend- 
ing  their   progress.     A   little   further   off 
are  two  rather  melancholy-looking  dogs, 
which  walk  on  their  hind  legs  and  jump 
through   hoops   at   the   bidding    of    their 
master,  whose  face,  perhaps  from  constant 
association  with  his  pupils,  has  something 
of  the  terrier  expression.     And,  standing 
in  the  midst  of  a  group,  and  quietly  look- 
ing on  at  all  that  is  passing,  is  the  most 
popular  member  of  the  company,  Mr.  Joe 
Tucker,    the    clown.       There   are    clowns 
and  clowns.     The  old-fashioned  clown  of 
one's    boyhood,    with    the     pliant    queue 
nodding  over  his  whitened  scalp,  his  red 
cheeks  and  enormous  mouth,  his  red  and 
white   dress,   with  its  huge  pockets,  and 
his  red-clocked  stockings,  has  for  the  most 
part  given  place  to   a  person  elaborately 
got  up  in  green  and  gold,  who  has  for- 
gotten   the    old   English    broad    humour, 
without  attaining  the  French  neatness  after 
which  he  strives.     The  old  clown  asked, 
"  What  he  could  come  for  to  go  for  to  fetch 
for  to  carry;"    on  being  told  that  the  top 
of  the  rope  was  chalked,  "  to  prevent  the 
performer   from   slipping  down,    sir,"    he 
insisted   on   chalking   the   bottom   of  the 
rope,     "  to    prevent    the    performer    from 
slipping  up,  sir ;"  drank  the  contents  of  a 
bottle  of  wine,  after  throwing  a  somersault, 
because  he  was  told  to  "  pour  it  into    a 
tumbler;"    and  invariably  insisted  in  fol- 


lowing the  ring-master  out  of  the  circus, 
because,  as  he  told  the  audience  with  a 
wink,  "  The  dirt  always  goes  before  the 
broom."  The  modern  clown  could  do 
nothing  so  low  as  this.  He  is — save  the 
mark  ! — a  Shakesperean  clown,  or  a  Talk- 
ing Jester,  and  he  pours  forth  a  flux  of 
the  most  miserable  nonsense,  sometimes  in 
prose,  sometimes  in  verse,  studded  with 
political  and  moral  sentiments,  which  seem 
to  have  been  culled  from  the  lists  of  toasts 
usually  to  be  found  at  the  end  of  old  song- 
books. 

Mr.  Tucker  happily  belongs  rather  to 
the  old  school  than  to  the  new ;  but  he  has 
plenty  of  "patter,"  and  his  "wheezes,"  as 
the  jokes  between  the  clown  and  the  ring- 
master are  technically  termed,  are  manu- 
factured out  of  the  best  Joe  Millers,  and 
garnished  -with  local  allusions  and  hits  at 
topics  of  the  time.  He  is  wonderfully 
agile,  too,  a  capital  clog  and  spade  dancer, 
and  a  brilliant  performer  on  the  stilts ;  and 
during  all  these  performances  he  never  for- 
gets that  he  is  a  clown,  and  not  merely  an 
acrobat,  so  that  his  tumbling  is  diverting 
as  well  as  clever. 

Before  leaving,  I  go  through  the  stables, 
where  I  find  the  horses  capitally  kept  and 
groomed,  and  put-up  with  a  wonderful 
economy  of  space,  being  separated  from 
each  other  by  swinging  bars,  and  so  small 
a  space  being  left  for  passing  behind  them 
as  to  render  perfectly  natural  the  inquiry 
whether  any  of  them  were  "  light-heeled." 
Thence  to  the  dressing-room,  and  to  the 
property-room,  where  I  delight  in  recog- 
nising many  old  friends.  The  basket- 
shape  of  the  preternaturally  stout  gentleman 
who  bows  with  such  politeness  to  the  people 
while  he  stamps  his  feet  on  the  pad-saddle, 
the  turnpike- gate,  which  always  appears 
by  itself  without  any  visible  connexion 
with  any  other  object,  expressly  for  Dick 
Turpin  and  Black  Bess  to  jump  over,  the 
beadle's  dress — to  say  the  least,  an  awk- 
ward equestrian  costume — worn  by  one  of 
Turpin's  pursuers,  the  table  and  dishes  in 
use  when  the  clown  invites  the  pony  to 
supper,  and  the  pistol  fired  off  by  that 
intelligent  animal.  A  property-man  is  at 
work,  fresh  papering  the  hoops  for  Made- 
moiselle Corisande's  performance,  and  the 
whole  atmosphere  is  filled  with  floating 
particles  of  chalk  and  whitening. 

Throughout  the  establishment  every- 
thing is,  so  far  as  it  can  be,  complete; 
and  though  there  are  now  sixteen  circuses 
in  the  kingdom — five-and-twenty  years  ago 
there  were  only  three — there  is  not  one 
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more  thoroughly  deserving  of  success  than 
that  managed  by  my  friends  Messrs. 
Jacobus  and  Eves. 


IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

NONE  of  us  have  very  vivid  personal  re- 
collections of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy ;  that  is 
to  say,  none  of  us  can  remember  when 
England  was  parcelled  out  into  Mercia, 
Damnonia,  Deiri,  East  Anglia,  Bernicia, 
and  so  on,  and  when  Mercians,  Damno- 
nians,  East  Anglians,  &c.,  were  all  separate 
peoples,  with  languages,  and  hates,  and 
loves  so  variable,  that  they  flung  spears 
and  arrows  at  each  other  from  their  puny 
kingdoms,  and  crouched  behind  ill- tanned 
skin-shields  to  save  themselves  from  re- 
tributory  wounds.  But  the  time  is  within 
the  memory  of  most  of  us  when  still  (tra- 
ditionally, on  the  stage,  at  any  rate)  a 
Yorkshireman  was  detectable  at  once  from 
a  Londoner ;  when  a  Zomerzetshire  lad 
formed  a  third  breed  or  genus ;  when  an 
Essex  calf,  a  Hampshire  hog,  a  Lancashire 
witch,  all  represented  other  breeds,  sup- 
posed to  be  quite  separate  and  distinct 
from  each  other. 

In  those  days  the  talk  in  our  provinces, 
as  well  as  the  tune  of  the  talk,  differed 
much  more  from  the  metropolitan  than  it 
does  now.  She's  muckson  up  to  the  buck- 
son,  is  a  phrase  that  is  an  example.  What 
does  it  mean  ?  It  was  said,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  since,  of  a  woman  dirty  up 
to  the  knuckles.  To  call  her  a  daffock,  a 
dawkin,  a  dawgos,  was  another  way  of 
styling  her  a  slattern.  The  titles  harry- 
gaud  and  rigsby,  meant  that  she  was 
wildish,  playful ;  to  say  that  she  was 
battle,  was  another  version  of  the  same 
thing ;  and  so  it  was  to  declare  she  had  too 
few  harns,  brains.  Were  this  woman  a 
step-mother,  she  was  known  as  ell-mother  ; 
were  she  neatly  dressed,  she  was  said  to  be 
snogly-geered.  A  little  girl  was  a  mauther  ; 
did  she  frolic  much  and  laugh  aloud,  she 
was  said  to  goylter ;  were  she,  on  the  other 
hand,  grave  and  witty  more  than  usual  at 
her  years,  she  was  set  down  as  and-farand. 
A  dumb  person  was  a  cank ;  one  who 
squinted  was  gly ;  one  almost  crazed  was 
welly-moidered.  A  wife's  brother  was  a 
meugh ;  an  uncle  was  a  neme ;  a  miser 
was  a  pin-panierbly  fellow ;  strangers  were 
comelings  in  some  places,  and  frimfolks 
in  others.  Were  people  foolish,  they  were 
said  to  be  kemmet ;  were  they  idle,  they 
were  trantrels.  The  times  for  idling  were 


called  scopperloits ;  the  places  where  the 
trantrels  would  stay  to  lounge  were  hip- 
ping-hawds.  Clinkets  might  be  met  there, 
clinkets  being  crafty  folks ;  and  against 
the  palings  and  on  the  benches  might  be 
haspats,  striplings,  and  dambers,  rascals ; 
and  crassantly,  and  cranny,  and  reuling 
lads,  cowards,  and  jovial  boys,  and  boister- 
ous ones;  and  they  could  stop  with  one 
another  all  the  dondinner,  or  the  onedher 
(the  afternoon),  and  they  could  indulge 
themselves  the  while  in  donudrins,  after- 
noon drinkings.  Christmas,  of  course,  was 
Nowell ;  the  beginning  of  Lent  was  Fas- 
guntide.  Were  the  morning  misty,  it  was 
called  cobweb ;  a  long,  tedious  day  was 
called  dree.  If  people  felt  but  indifferently 
well,  they  said  they  were  frobly-mobly ;  if 
they  had  swollen  faces,  they  spoke  of  boun 
muns ;  if  they  were  ready  to  faint,  they 
said  coath.  They  spoke  of  the  sull,  the 
plough ;  or  of  weeding  nepes,  turnips ; 
and  as  they  trudged  along,  they  would 
tread  down  paigles,  cowslips,  and  turn  up 
many  a  forkin-robbin,  earwig,  and  mad, 
earthworm ;  they  spoke  of  picking  ersk, 
stubble ;  and  of  mending  the  skeels,  col- 
locks,  stufnets,  posnets,  eskins,  gotches, 
and  other  kitchen  utensils  quite  as  queerly 
called.  If  they  wanted  to  say  they 
worked  with  all  their  might,  they  used 
the  word  birre ;  and  let  us  give  them 
credit  for  doing  it,  though  it  might  be  hag- 
gling, hailing,  though  there  might  be  a 
sea-harr,  a  sea-storm,  with  the  gill-hooters, 
the  owls,  at  their  cry,  and  memories  of 
goetie,  witchcraft,  to  grow  them,  trouble 
them,  as  they  strode  across  runes  and 
grindlets,  watercourses,  and  by  rank  zittens, 
churchyards.  "  Where  fared  ye  ?"  one 
might  ask  another.  "  Where  went  you  ?" 
And  "  Where  wun  ye  ?"  "  Where  do  you 
live  ?"  And  they  might  speak  of  the  thone 
tugs,  damp  meadows,  near  them,  with  the 
pulks,  holes  of  standing  water,  and  the 
ranches,  carlock,  growing  by,  and  the  dis- 
figurement of  mullock,  heaps  of  rubbish. 
On  the  hedge,  too,  they  might  point  to 
bumblekites,  blackberries ;  and,  high  above, 
to  a  cletch  of  caddows,  a  brood  of  jack- 
daws ;  and,  strewing  the  earth  beneath, 
to  the  whitening  dodmen,  the  useless  snail- 
shells.  They  might  long,  too,  with  one 
another,  for  stull-time,  the  hour  for  a  huge 
slice  of  bread-and-cheese  ;  but  that  would 
not  come  sooner  than  it  could  come,  nor 
could  they  hurry  on  a  moment  the  hour  for 
eein,  leisure.  What  if  the  hauber-jannocks, 
oaten-cakes,  arid  the  flauns,  custards,  and 
feabs,  gooseberries,  are  not  on  the  doubler, 
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great  dis.h  or  platter  ?  What  if  thehages- 
ter  is  among  the  hart-calver  (we  will  not 
translate  any  longer,  but  leave  onr  reader's 
powers  of  guessing  full  scope),  and  for  helaw 
the  hen  ting  eats  a  whole  eever  of  the  stuck- 
ling,  and  zoppes  are  on  partlets,  and  araines 
in  attercobs,  so  that  a  buffet-stool  hits  the 
buck,  bara-picklet  is  given  to  pates,  speers 
tumble  into  runges,  and  bain  and  niaum 
hoppets  are  filled  with  newing  ?  It  is  of 
no  consequence.  For  without  fresh  elden 
it  is  useless  to  sheer  the  esse,  and  a  dosom 
beast  Avill  still  be  dosom,  despite  his  cock- 
apparel,  and  it  is  crawly-mawly  known  that 
he  neither  dees  nor  daws. 

Does  not  this  prove  the  position  from 
which  we  started  ?  We  could  make  ad- 
ditions for  pages,  but  enough  has  been 
given  for  our  purpose,  and  here  we  finish. 
On  the  road,  though,  one  or  two  thoughts 
have  come  to  us — short  thoughts,  and  very 
random,  and  we  will  just  dot  them  down. 

Whence  came  this  curious  fountain  of 
harsh,  grating,  outlandish  sounds  ?  From 
no  (comparatively)  modern  continental 
source,  it  is  clear.  We  are  baffled  directly 
we  try  to  lay  our  finger  on  any  particular 
district,  and  say,  All  the  words  here  are  of 
French  origin  (for  instance),  because  one 
is  evidently  so,  and  it  must  be  the  same  of 
all  the  rest.  It  is  not  the  same  of  all  the 
rest.  The  one  specimen  by  which  we 
judge  may  have  obtained  currency  from 
just  one  person,  on  just  one  chance  visit, 
such  one  person  being  popular  or  notable 
for  just  one  thing.  In  the  same  way  are 
we  baffled  when  we  say  the  words  of  such 
a  locality  are,  more  remotely,  Latin,  Saxon, 
Ancient  British ;  the  dregs  or  sediment 
left  behind  after  all  else  has  simmered 
effectually  away.  It  is  not  even  thus. 
One  word  may  be  so — like  pulk,  as  an 
example,  a  pool  of  water,  which  is  pwll 
in  Welsh  to  this  day  ;  but  there  the  blood 
relationship  ends.  The  other  words  are 
not  Welsh,  and  cannot  be  tortured  into 
Welsh,  look  we  ever  so  deeply,  or  so 
superficially,  to  fix  facts  ingeniously  into 
our  own  creeds.  What,  then,  we  repeat, 
can  the  rough,  raw,  unlovely  utterances 
be  ?  Memories  of  Mercia,  Bernicia,  and 
so  on,  echoing  to  us  still  ? 

But  there  is  this  question  to  be  asked, 
Are  not  the  distinctions  between  Yorkshire 
"  tyke,"  &c.,  that  we  mentioned  at  our  be- 
ginning, wearing  rapidly  away  ?  If  we 
want  a  Lancashire  witch  now,  need  we  go 
to  Lancashire  to  seek  for  her  ?  Are  not 
her  pretty  tricks  sown  all  over  Great 
Britain,  and  found  quite  as  captivating 


southwards  as  further  in  the  north  ?  We 
can  still  detect  Mr.  MacScotch,  of  course, 
when  we  come  intimately  across  him,  and 
also  Mistress  O'Irish,  and  Miss  Ap  Welsh  ; 
supposing,  that  is,  those  individuals  belong 
to  the  lower  class.  But  there,  broadly,  our 
discrimination  ends.  Our  educated  classes 
and  our  aristocracy  have  scarcely  any  na- 
tionality now.  They  belong  to  the  four 
quarters  of  the  world.  They  take  their 
arts  from  one  place,  their  science  from 
another,  their  literature  from  a  third,  their 
manners,  their  thoughts,  their  language, 
from  a  fourth,  a  fifth,  and  everywhere. 
They  can  no  more  be  conservative  beyond 
their  present  sons  than  they  can  sweep 
back  the  tide  of  civilisation  on  which,  they 
themselves  are  whirled.  And  as  thus,  in 
our  British  Islands,  all  castes,  and  classes, 
and  types,  and  genuses  (whatever  we  may 
like  to  call  them),  are  merging  and  fusing 
into  one,  as  our  various  peoples  are  using, 
reading,  thinking  one  universal  tongue, 
may  we  not  take  this  as  earnest  that  some 
day  it  will  be  the  same  with  all  the  world  ? 
May  we  not  think  that  other  Mercian  and 
Bernician  landmarks  will  be  defaced  and 
broken  ?  that  other  dialects  may  be  melted 
and  beaten  into  one  rich  and  compound 
whole  ? 

History  repeats  itself,  we  know ;  and 
who  shall  say  this  would  not  be  agreeable 
repetition  ? 

DAISY'S  TRIALS. 


IN  SEVBN  CHAPTERS.      CHAPTER  IV. 

MYRRH  A,  coming  down  to  breakfast  next 
morning,  in  the  most  charming  of  morning 
dresses,  announced  that  she  felt  "  Quite 
settled  now,  Aunt  Daisy,  quite  at  home." 
To  prove  which  she  insisted  upon  taking 
Daisy's  place  at  the  table,  "  to  save  Aunt 
Daisy  trouble." 

"  You'll  find  me  very  useful,  Aunt 
Daisy,  in  ever  so  many  ways !  Though, 
seeing  me  so  ornamental,  I  don't  suppose 
you  expect  it !" 

After  breakfast  she  said  the  flowers  in 
the  vases  were  faded,  and  she  would  pick 
others.  "  Arranging  flowers  is  one  of  the 
accomplishments  on  which  I  pride  myself, 
Aunt  Daisy." 

When  this  was  finished — it  occupied 
some  time,  and  was  done  with  much  fuss, 
and  many  flittings  in  and  out,  and  to  and 
fro — she  audibly  wondered  how  soon  Mr. 
Stewart  would  fulfil  his  promise  about 
bringing  her  a  horse ;  this  reminded  her  to 
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go  and  look  up  all  the  et  ceteras  of  riding- 
costume — hat,  gloves,  cravat,  and  whip. 

She  soon  reappeared,  laden  with  music. 
"  Is  your  piano  in  good  tune,  Aunt 
Daisy?" 

"  I  hardly  know,  dear." 

"  I  conclude  Mr.  Stewart  is  a  Scotchman, 
Aunt  Daisy,  so  I've  been  hunting  out  all 
my  Scotch  songs — preparing  to  fascinate 
him  by  singing  them.  Is  he  fond  of 
music,  Aunt  Daisy  ?  Does  he  ever  come 
here  of  an  evening  ?  Does  he  like  vocal 
or  instrumental  music  best  ?  What  style 
of  music,  classical  or  romantic  ?  Do  you 
play  and  sing,  Aunt  Daisy  ?" 

"  Which  of  your  questions  shall  I  answer 
first  ?" 

"  You  think  me  a  sad  rattle,  don't  you, 
Aunt  Daisy  ?  But  you'll  soon  get  to  like 
my  rattle.  I'm  always  the  life  and  light 
of  any  house  I'm  in.  At  home  you  see, 
Aunt  Daisy,  I  was  too  bright  a  light.  I 
threw  Jean  and  Julia,  poor  old  dears,  so 
grievously  into  the  shade. 

Trying  the  piano,  she  pronounced  it  very 
tolerable,  but  got  up  from  it  almost  imme- 
diately. 

"  I  think  I  shall  go  out  and  make  a 
sketch  of  the  cottage.  I'm  very  fond  of 
sketching,  and,  I  think  I  may  say,  I'm 
rather  clever  at  it.  Perhaps,  after  lunch, 
you'll  take  me  for  a  good  long  walk.  I 
suppose  it  is  no  use  hoping  that  Mr.  Stewart 
will  take  me  for  a  ride  this  first  day,  is  it, 
Aunt  Daisy?" 

"  Of  course  it  is  just  possible,  but  not 
probable.  Most  likely  the  horse  he  intends 
for  your  riding  will  require  some  exercising 
first." 

"  I  can  ride  anything,  Aunt  Daisy,  so  I 
hope  he  won't  reduce  the  animal  to  an  un- 
interesting state  of  quietness." 

Myrrha  arranged  herself  in  a  something 
she  called  a  hat,  and  in  a  coquettish  jacket, 
and  then  went  out  "  to  sketch."  So  Daisy, 
who  found  that  continual  repetition  of 
"Aunt  Daisy"  somewhat  trying  to  her 
unaccustomed  nerves,  had  quiet  breathing- 
time. 

After  lunch,  which  was  in  reality  dinner, 
Daisy  took  her  visitor  for  a  walk.  She 
found  that  "  a  walk  "  with  Myrrha  meant 
no  mere  stroll  of  a  mile  or  so,  but  two  or 
three  hours  of  good,  brisk,  uninterrupted 
walking — "  over  the  hills  and  far  away." 
Not  exactly,  however,  on  Myrrha's  part, 
uninterrupted,  as  she  broke  the  monotony 
of  walking  by  running  races  with  Daisy's 
large  dog.  Daisy  had  no  idea  she  could  have 
borne  such  a  walk.  The  truth  was  she  was 


amused,  distracted  from  the  consciousness 
of  the  weight  and  burden  of  her  own  ex- 
istence. The  contact  with  Myrrha's  frivo- 
lity, exuberant  youth,  and  gay  superficiality, 
did  her  good.  When  they  came  home  they 
took  a  cup  of  tea,  then  Daisy  went  to  lie 
down  in  her  own  room,  and  Myrrha  went 
"to  dress." 

"  I  wonder  if  I  shall  be  able  to  get  fond 
of  her,"  Daisy  thought.  "  She  is  so  pretty, 
but — the  pretty  eyes  are  so  untrustworthy. 
I  wonder  how  Kenneth  will  like  her.  I 
should  think  he  won't  be  able  to  help  ad- 
miring her  !  The  miniature  he  spoke  of  so 
warmly  couldn't  represent  a  lovelier  face 
than  Myrrha's."  And  here  Daisy  sighed. 

"  I  like  your  way  of  living  uncommonly, 
Aunt  Daisy,"  was  Myrrha's  comment  on 
the  delicately- appointed  tea-table  to  which 
they  sat  down  about  seven  o'clock.  "  I 
suppose  it  wouldn't  suit  a  man,  they  always 
seem  bent  on  late  dinners,"  she  went  on. 
"  I  suppose  Mr.  Stewart  dines  late.  I 
forget  if  you  said  he  did  come  sometimes 
in  the  evening  ?  I  am  longing  to  see  him 
again.  Perhaps  he  may  look  in  this  even- 
ing, just  to  tell  me  when  I  may  expect  a 
ride?" 

"  It  is  quite  possible  he  may." 

But  he  did  not.  Myrrha's  spirits  drooped : 
she  seemed  to  find  the  evening  dull,  and 
she  went  to  bed  very  early,  regretting  that 
she  had  been  to  the  trouble  of  putting  on 
one  of  her  prettiest  dresses. 

The  next  day  was  wet,  and  Myrrha  felt 
it  hang  on  hand  somewhat  heavily:  she 
spread  some  of  her  pretty  "  costumes  "  out 
in  her  room  for  the  admiration  of  Daisy, 
of  Mrs.  Moss,  and  of  Jane,  but  this  was  not 
very  exciting.  The  day  dragged. 

When  Mr.  Stewart,  in  spite  of  the  rain, 
came  to  the  cottage  that  evening,  Myrrha's 
reception  of  him  showed  him  that  he  was  a 
most  welcome  apparition. 

"  Is  this  intended  in  an  offensive  sense  ?" 
he  asked,  when  Myrrha  crossed  the  room 
to  him,  carrying  him  a  cup  of  tea.  "  I  ask, 
because  this  is  the  sort  of  attention  paid  by 
charming  young  ladies  to  elderly  bachelor 
uncles." 

"  You  enlighten  me,  Mr.  Stewart.  I 
didn't  know,  though  I  may  have  fancied, 
I  .had  that  happiness  to  hope  for — of  having 
you  for  my  uncle.  When  is  it  to  be  ?" 

"  You  are  a  saucy-tongued  young  lady  ! 
And  your  sauciness  was  not  apt.  If  I  had 
meant  any  such  allusion,  should  I  have  used 
the  word  '  offensive  '  ?" 

He  turned  to  the  open,  music-littered 
piano. 
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"  You  are  prepared  to  entertain  me,  I 
see,  and  I  am  prepared  to  be  entertained." 

"  Do  you  really  like  music  ?" 

"  I  really  like  music ;  but  then  I  may 
have  ideas  of  my  own  as  to  what  I  call 
music." 

"  Oh,  I  shall  be  sure  to  be  able  to  find 
something  to  please  you ;  for  I  do  a  little 
in  all  styles :  so  I  will  try  you  with  a 
variety." 

She  played  first  a  weird  valse  by  Chopin : 
she  rattled  it  off  brilliantly,  with  very  cre- 
ditable, though  not  flawless,  execution. 

"  I  know  beforehand  that  that  is  neither 
your  style  nor  Aunt  Daisy's,  Mr.  Stewart," 
Myrrha  said,  as  she  twirled  herself  round 
on  the  music-stool  to  investigate  her  au- 
ditors. 

"  It  is  a  good  beginning,  at  all  events, 
Miss  Brown ;  it  gives  us  an  opportunity  of 
judging  the  mechanical  part  of  your 
talent." 

"  Dear  me  !  you'll  make  me  nervous  !  If 
I  think  I  am  to  be  listened  to  in  such  a 
judicial  and  critical  spirit,  I  shan't  do 
myself  half  justice." 

"  Do  you  then  prefer  ignorant  applause 
to  enlightened  criticism  ?" 

"  I  don't  see  why  you  should  take  for 
granted  that  the  applause  can  only  come 
from  the  ignorant,  and  from  the  enlightened 
only  criticism  !  Well,  I'm  going  now  to 
play  you  something  in  quite  a  different 
style." 

She  played  a  sonata  of  Mozart's  :  when 
she  ended  she  turned  to  look  at  Mr.  Stewart, 
prepared  to  receive  his  compliments  tri- 
umphantly :  Mr.  Stewart  gravely  shook  his 
head. 

"What  does  that  mean,  Mr.  Stewart?" 
Myrrha  asked,  with  wondering  eyes. 

"  Am  I  to  speak  frankly,  Miss  Brown  ?" 

"  Of  course."  But  already  the  tone  was 
pettish  and  the  face  cloudy. 

"  I  think  that  performance  was  a  signal 
failure.  It  seems  to  me  you  fail  entirely 
in  catching  and  rendering  the  Mozartism  of 
Mozart,  the  tender  grace,  the — 

"Oh,  pardon!"  exclaimed  Myrrha,  ele- 
vating her  pretty  brows.  "  I  had  no  notion 
I  was  playing  to  an  enthusiast.  To  tell  the 
truth,  I  don't  so  much  care  about  '  under- 
standing '  a  composer.  I  like  to  make  his 
music  say  what  I  please,  not  just  slavishly 
to  say  wljat  he  pleases  !" 

"  Then,  of  course,  you  set  yourself  beyond 
the  pale  of  criticism.  But  you  should  have 
prepared  us  beforehand  for  what  was 
coming ;  should  have  told  us  that  we  were 
not  going  to  listen  to  Mozart  played  by 


Miss  Brown,  but  to  Miss  Brown  through 
Mozart." 

Myrrha  eyed  Mr.  Stewart  somewhat  long 
and  largely. 

"  I  shan't  play  to  you  any  more  to-night. 
I  shall  try  if  my  singing  suits  you  better." 

She  sang  half  a  dozen  of  what  she  con- 
sidered her  best  songs,  one  after  the  other, 
in  rapid  succession,  giving  no  time  for 
criticism,  and  feeling  confident  that  now, 
at  last,  she  was  dazzling  her  listeners. 

There  was  something  so  frank  in  the  way 
her  face  expressed  that  confidence  when  she 
ceased  and  turned  round,  that  Mr.  Stewart, 
both  touched  and  amused,  gave  her  all 
the  praise  he  could  honestly  bestow.  He 
praised  the  possibilities  of  her  voice,  which 
was  a  fine  contralto,  and  remarked  that, 
with  diligent  study  and  good  instruction, 
he  thought  she  would,  one  day,  sing  very 
finely. 

"'Diligent  study!  good  instruction'!" 
Myrrha  echoed,  amazedly.  "  Why,  I've 
practised  ever  so  many  hours  a  day,  for 
ever  so  many  years,  and  I've  had  lessons 
from  a  prima  donna  !  It  must  be  that  this 
room  is  so  wretchedly  low  for  singing — 
then  the  piano  is  out  of  tune,  and  I  think 
I've  got  a  slight  cold.  But,  Mr.  Stewart," 
she  demanded,  after  a  sullen  pause,  "  what 
can  make  yoii  think  I  want  good  instruc- 
tion?" 

"  Well,  it  seemed  to  me  that  you  had  not 
mastered  the  very  elements  of  good  singing 
— did  not  know  how  properly  to  bring  out 
your  fine  voice." 

"Are  you  a  music- master?"  Myrrha 
asked,  rudely.  "  Perhaps  you  will  give  me 
the  '  good  instruction  '  of  which  you  think 
I  am  so  much  in  need  ?" 

"  I  fear  I  must  not  have  that  honour." 

After  that  answer,  Mr.  Stewart  talked 
entirely  to  Daisy. 

Myrrha,  drooping  her  pretty  head  de- 
jectedly, threw  herself  on  a  sofa;  there  she 
sat,  sullen  and  silent,  for  perhaps  a  quarter 
of  an  hour;  then  got  up,  and  said,  "  Good- 
night!" 

Mr.  Stewart  lighted  her  candle;  as  he 
held  it  to  her  he  brightened  her  whole 
being  again,  by  asking  at  what  time  to- 
morrow she  would  like  to  ride,  should  the 
day  be  fine,  as  he  thought  it  promised 
to  be. 

"That's  the  cleverest  way  of  winning 
my  forgiveness !"  she  said.  "  But,  Mr. 
Stewart,  if  you  don't  like  my  riding  any 
better  than  you  like  my  playing,  my  sing- 
ing, and,  perhaps,  I  may  add,  myself " 

"  Any  one  light  and  graceful  as  you  are, 
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and,  I  should  say,  with  plenty  of  the  rash 
courage  of  ignorance,  can't  help  riding  well." 

"  Thank  you  for  nothing,  Mr.  Stewart," 
she  answered,  dropping  him  a  deep  courtesy. 

"  Did  Mr.  Stewart  stay  long  after  I  went 
to  bed  ?"  Myrrha  asked  next  morning,  with 
assumed  carelessness. 

"  About  five  minutes." 

"  Aunt  Daisy,  if  you  think  the  question 
impertinent,  I  hope  you'll  forgive  me  for 
asking  it:  are  you  engaged  to  Mr.  Stewart?" 

"No,  Myrrha."  Poor  Daisy  blushed 
painfully. 

"You  seem  so  very  intimate,  and  he 
seems  so  perfectly  at  home  in  your  house, 
it  was  a  natural  question  to  ask,  Aunt 
Daisy." 

"  We  are  very  old  friends." 

"  I  conclude  he  hasn't  a  wife,  or  he 
wouldn't  be  so  free  to  come  and  go." 

"  He  has  no  wife." 

"  Is  he  a  widower  ?" 

"  I  have  never  heard  of  his  having  mar- 
ried." 

"And  he  is  not  your  lover,  only  your 
friend,  you  think?" 

To  this  Daisy  made  no  answer ;  she 
thought  the  girl  impertinent.  But  Myrrha 
had  not  done,  and  was  not  to  be  repressed 
by  Daisy's  grave  silence. 

"  Aunt  Daisy,  he  is  more  than  your 
friend."  She  spoke  with  her  worldly-wise 
look.  "  Indeed,  I  do  believe  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  '  only  friendship  '  possible 
between  an  unmarried  man  and  an  un- 
married woman.  And,  indeed,  why  should 
there  be  only  friendship  ?  Why,  for  in- 
stance, should  you  two,  who  are  such  good 
friends,  not  marry  ?  Possibly  Mr.  Stewart 
is  not  quite  as  good  a  match  as  you  once 
hoped  to  make,  Aunt  Daisy ;  but  we  don't 
keep  young  for  ever.  When  I  am  as  old 
as  you  are,  if  I  am  still  single,  I  shall 
seriously  set  about  getting  married." 

"  I  do  not  think  of  marrying,"  answered 
Daisy,  coldly. 

"  And  does  Mr.  Stewart  also  not  think  of 
marrying  ?" 

"  You  must  question  him  on  that  head 
yourself,  if  your  audacity  is  equal  to  it." 

"  I  will,  perhaps,  by-and-bye,  when  I 
know  him  a  little  better.  This  morning  I 
am  going  to  question  him  about  my  draw- 
ing. I  think  he  will  admit  I  have  talent 
for  that." 

When  Mr.  Stewart  came,  Myrrha,  most 
prettily  got  up  in  a  riding-dress,  was  in  the 
garden,  touching  up  a  sketch  of  the  cottage 
she  had  made  the  day  before  yesterday. 

"  I  think  I  have  taken  it  from  the  best 


point  of  view,  Mr.  Stewart.  Don't  you 
think  so?"  she  asked,  with  winning  hu- 
mility. "  Now,  tell  me  what  you  really 
think." 

He  had  tied  his  own  horse  to  the  garden- 
gate,  and  ordered  the  other  to  be  led  up 
and  down.  He  took  her  sketching-block  in 
his  hands.  "  Do  you,  Miss  Brown,  really 
wish  to  know  what  I  really  think  ?  You 
said  so  about  your  music,  and  yet  I  had  the 
misfortune  to  oifend  you." 

"  Of  course  I  do  !"  she  pouted. 

"  The  point  of  view  is  not  a  bad  one,  but 
the  drawing  is  bad."  Then  he  went  on  to 
show  her,  bit  by  bit,  how  everything  was 
wrong,  light  and  shade,  perspective,  every- 
thing ;  ending  by  saying,  "  I  should  think 
you  have  some  facility,  but  you  have  had 
no  teaching,  or  worse  than  none.  You  are 
hasty,  superficial,  consequently  untruthful." 

"  Mr.  Stewart,  what  a  terrible  pedant 
you  are  !  I  am  wondering,"  she  said,  look- 
ing into  his  face,  with  an  audacious  look, 
not  free  from  spite,  "whether  you  have 
been  longest  a  music-master  or  a  drawing- 
master.  I  am  sure  you  must  have  been 
both." 

At  that  moment  the  perfectly- appointed 
and  handsome  mare  intended  for  her  riding 
came  in  sight :  this  changed  her  mood,  she 
could  not  aftbrd  to  quarrel  with  the  pro- 
vider of  such  pleasure  as  she  promised  her- 
self from  these  rides ;  so  she  looked  tip 
into  his  face  again,  this  time  with  a  look 
meant  to  be  bewitchingly  sweet,  and 
asked :  N 

"  At  any  rate,  will  you  be  my  master  ?" 

"  We  will  see  what  can  be  done  for  you. 
If  I  were  your  father,  or  guardian,  I  would 
certainly  take  care  that  you  had  a  couple 
of  years'  thorough  teaching." 

"  I  have  no  father,  you  see,  and  no  guar- 
dian. If  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  help 
me "  ' 

"  We  will  see,  we  will  see.  Where  is 
your  aunt  ?"  His  eyes  had  been  scanning 
the  windows. 

"  I  don't  know." 

"  I  will  go  and  find  her.  I  have  a  word 
to  say  to  her  before  we  start." 

"  I  dare  say  you  have,"  muttered  Myrrha, 
looking  after  him  displeasedly.  "  To  be 
neglected  for  an  old  maid  like  Aunt  Daisy  ! 
I  suppose  she  has  money.  Heigho  !  What 
would  I  not  give  to  be  rich  !" 

Mr.  Stewart  thought  Daisy  looking  wor- 
ried. "  Are  you  tired  of  her  ?  Does  she 
weary  you?" 

"  I  ought  not  to  mind.  She  is  very  good- 
natured." 
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"  When  she  is  pleased." 

"  She  certainly  has  the  womanly  virtue 
of  wishing  to  please." 

"  It  is  a  virtue  in  a  woman  to  wish  to 
please  those  worth  pleasing." 

"  I  suppose  some  women  think  every- 
body worth  pleasing." 

"  Every  man,"  corrected  Mr.  Stewart. 
"  And  that  is  nearer  vice  than  virtue,  in 
my  eyes." 

Daisy  walked  with  him  to  the  gate,  and 
there  they  found  Myrrha,  leaning  against 
the  paling,  engaged  in  easy  and  laughing 
conversation  with  the  groom.  Mr.  Stewart 
gave  an  amused,  and  annoyed,  glance  at 
Daisy. 

The  riders  were  so  long  absent  that 
Daisy  grew  anxious. 

Myrrha  had  boasted  that  she  could  ride 
anything,  but  Daisy  had  already  known  her 
long  enough  not  to  pay  much  attention  to 
her  statements.  When,  at  last,  she  heard 
the  sound  of  horses'  feet,  she  went  hur- 
riedly to  the  gate. 

"  Mr.  Stewart  is  afraid  you  will  have 
been  alarmed,  Aunt  Daisy.  I  hope  he  is 
wrong.  We  have  had  the  most  delicious 
ride.  Mr.  Stewart  is  a  darling  to  get  me 
such  a  delightful  horse.  I  shall  love  him 
for  ever,  as  the  children  say  !" 

"  Nothing  has  gone  wrong  then  ?" 

"  Not  with  us,"  Mr.  SteAvart,  gazing  into 
the  grave  pale  face,  answered. 

Myrrha  was  looking  radiant,  and,  in  a 
certain  way,  as  lovely  as  a  creature  could 
look. 

"  I  needn't  ask  if  you  are  tired,  Myrrha  ?" 
Daisy  said. 

"Tired!  No,  Aunt  Daisy."  And  as 
Mr.  Stewart  lifted  her  to  the  ground  she 
looked  more  than  half  inclined  to  kiss  him 
in  the  exuberance  of  her  spirits.  "  He  says 
he  -will  stay  for  our  tea  instead  of  going 
home  to  dinner,  if  you  will  let  him,  Aunt 
Daisy.  I'll  run  in  and  dress  directly,  for, 
in  spite  of  the  lunch  we  had,  I'm  very 
hungry." 

Daisy  stayed  in  the  garden  with  Mr. 
Stewart  till  Myrrha  joined  them. 

"  Tea  is  quite  ready,  and  everything  looks 
so  nice.  And  don't  I  look  nice,  too,  Aunt 
Daisy?"  The  question  of  the  tongue  Avas 
for  Aunt  Daisy  :  the  question  of  the  eyes 
for  Mr.  Stewart. 

"  Indeed  you  do,  dear !  But  is  it  safe 
for  you,  Myrrha,  warm  from  your  ride,  to 
come  out-doors  so  lightly  dressed  ?  It  is 
not  summer  yet." 

"  But  it  is  as  warm  as  summer,  Aunt 
Daisy." 


She  was,  openly  and  undisguisedly, 
standing  to  be  admired.  The  frankness  of 
her  vanity  gave  it  a  kind  of  charm,  making 
it  seem  child-like  and  innocent.  She 
looked  much  more  than  pretty :  a  most 
bright  creature,  and  of  a  most  delicate 
brightness.  She  held  a  perfect  rosebud 
in  her  hand. 

"Mr.  SteAvart,"  she  said,  "in  grateful 
recognition  of  the  pleasures  of  the  ride 
past,  and  grateful  anticipation  of  rides  to 
be,  I  forgive  you  the  many  hard  raps  on 
the  knuckles  you've  given  me.  I  offer  you 
this,"  holding  the  rosebud  to  him,  "  as  a 
flag  of  truce." 

"  I  will  do  your  gift  the  highest  honour 
in  my  power,  Miss  Brown."  He  took  it 
from  Myrrha — and  gave  it  to  Daisy. 

In  a  moment  the  glee  darkened  out  of 
Myrrha's  eyes,  but  only  for  a  moment. 
Exhilarated  by  her  ride,  she  was  in  spirits 
too  high  to  let  sullenness  be  possible. 

While  they  were  at  tea  Myrrha  said : 

"  Aunt  Daisy,  in  coming  home  we  made 
a  round  that  brought  us  through  some 
grounds,  belonging  to  a  most  charming  old 
red-brick  manor-house.  What's  the  mystery 
about  that  house  ?  Mr.  Stewart  wouldn't 
tell  me  to  whom  it  belonged,  or  answer  any 
of  my  questions." 

"  How  could  we  tell  the  owner  was  not 
in  hearing,  behind  some  of  those  great 
beech-trunks  ?  It  Avould  hardly  have  been 
in  good  taste  to  speak  disparagingly  of  a 
man,  while  trespassing  upon  his  property." 

"  Should  you  have  had  to  speak  dispa- 
ragingly of  him  ?" 

"  If  I'd  spoken  as  I  think." 

"What  house  was  it?"  Daisy  asked 
Mr.  Stewart. 

"  Redcombe." 

"Oh!" 

Myrrha,  Avho  was  very  quick,  caught  a 
particular  expression  in  the  eyes  of  Daisy 
and  of  Mr.  Stewart,  which  made  her  sure 
there  Avas  some  mystery  in  the  matter. 
A  suspicion  of  the  truth  flashed  across  her. 
Surely,  Mr.  Stewart,  whom  she  had  called 
a  pedant,  and  accused  of  being  a  music- 
master  or  a  drawing-master,  or  both,  could 
not  be  master  of  that  fine  old  place,  OAvner 
of  those  beautiful  grounds  !  The  suspicion 
made  her  heart  beat  faster,  but  she  took 
good  care  to  shoAV  nothing  of  it.  She 
began  to  cross-question  him. 

"  Is  the  owner  of  Redcombe  young  or 
old?" 

"  What  you  would  call  middle-aged,  and 
incline  to  think  venerable." 

"About  what  age?" 
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"  Well,  I  should  say,  not  much  older,  or 
much  younger  than  I  am." 

"  Do  you  know  him  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Do  you  like  him  ?" 

"  Immensely  sometimes  ;  sometimes  I  find 
him  the  most  dreadful  bore." 

"Which  should  I  do  ?  Like  him  im- 
mensely, or  find  him  the  most  dreadful 
bore?" 

"  I  would  not  venture  to  prophesy : 
rather  the  latter  than  the  former  I  should, 
however,  imagine." 

"  I  think,"  said  Myrrha,  with  a  meditative 
air,  and  her  eyes  fixed  full  on  Mr.  Stewart, 
"that  I  should  like  him  immensely." 

"  He  would,  indeed,  be  a  fortunate  man 
were  that  the  case ;  but  what  makes  you 
think  you  would  like  him  ?" 

"  To  begin  with,  I  generally  like  men 
about  the  age  you  describe  him  to  be,  so 
much  better  than  younger  men." 

"  I  described  him  to  be  about  my  age." 

"  Yes.  At  that  age  one  knows  what  a 
man  is.  He  is  not  likely  to  turn  out  much 
better  or  much  worse  than  one  finds  him. 
He  is  trustworthy,  too.  One  can  look  up 
to  him  and  feel  confidence  in  him." 

"  It  is  a  fortunate  age,  Miss  Brown,  if  it 
inspires  such  sentiments  in  so  charming  a 
creature  as  yourself." 

"  You  don't  think  me  charming,  I  know. 
I  wonder  if  the  owner  of  Redcombe  would  !" 

"  May  I  ask  what,  besides  his  age,  dis- 
poses you  favourably  towards  the  possessor 
of  Redcombe  ?" 

"  I'll  give  you  a  frank  answer,  Mr. 
Stewart :  his  being  the  possessor  of  Red- 
combe." 

"  I  like  frankness." 

"  I'm  glad  you  find  some  one  thing  in 
me  to  like.  I  like  to  be  liked." 

"  No  doubt  you  do." 

"  Do  you  find  anything  reprehensible  in 
that?" 

"  Certainly  not :  it  is  an  admirable  qua- 
lity ;  but  whether  it  is  more  or  less  ad- 
mirable depends  upon  the  motives  and  the 
manner  of  its  manifestation." 

"  You  can  never  say  anything  in  my 
favour  without  nullifying  qualifications, 
implied  if  not  spoken.  I  wonder  what  you 
really  think  of  me?" 

"  You  take  for  granted  I  do  really  think 
about  you  ?" 

Myrrha  coloured  delicately,  but  very  per- 
ceptibly, a  pink  shade  tinging  both  her 
face  and  neck. 

"  Aunt  Daisy,  I'll  tell  you  what  I  think 
of  Mr.  Stewart.  I  think  of  all  the  men 


I  have  ever  encountered  he  is  the  least 
chivalrous,  not  to  say  the  most  uncour- 
teous." 

"  And  of  the  men  I  know,  Myrrha,  he  is 
the  most  chivalrous." 

"I  pity  your  unfortunate  experience  of 
men,  then,  Aunt  Daisy.  Possibly  Mr. 
Stewart  can  be  chivalrous  and  courteous 
to  one  woman,  but  that  is  not  the  charac- 
teristic of  chivalry." 

"  Quite  true,"  assented  Mr.  Stewart. 

After  a  few  minutes  Myrrha  resumed 
her  cross-examination. 

"  Is  there  a  croquet-lawn  at  Redcombe, 
Mr.  Stewart  ?  Does  the  mysterious  owner, 
whom  you  and  Aunt  Daisy  seem  to  wish 
should  be  nameless,  give  garden-parties  ?" 

"  A  croquet-lawn ! "  repeated  Mr.  Stewart, 
reflectively.  "  I  should  think  not.  Red- 
combe is  a  very  old-fashioned  place,  and  I 
have  not  heard  of  any  modern  improve- 
ments. No,  I  should  say  there  is  not  a 
croquet-lawn.  Neither,  to  my  knowledge, 
are  garden-parties  known  at  Redcombe. 
But  you  see,  Miss  Brown,  all  this  is  easily 
changed.  Of  course  the  owner  of  Red- 
combe would  only  need  to  know  that  Miss 
Brown  desired  these  things  in  order  to 
institute  them." 

"  You  are  chaffing  me,  Mr.  Stewart.  I 
suppose  he  isn't  even  a  calling-acquaintance 
of  Aunt  Daisy's — I  haven't  heard  of  Aunt 
Daisy's  having  one  single  acquaintance, 
except  you,  Mr.  Stewart.  So,  of  course, 
you're  only  chaffing  me." 

"  Let  me  see :  chaffing  you  means  amusing 
myself  at  your  expense,  doesn't  it,  Miss 
Brown  P" 

"  Yon  know  it  does  !" 

"  Well,  I  was  hardly  doing  that.  It  isn't 
likely  that  the  owner  of  Redcombe  is  as 
unchivalrous  and  uncourteous  as  you  find 
me ;  and  if  he  is  not,  why  then,  surely, 
my  prophecy  about  him  is  not  an  unsafe 
one." 

"  Is  he  at  home,  just  now  ?" 

"  That  depends  in  what  sense  you  use 
the  words  '  at  home  ' — he  is  in  England." 

Myrrha  would  not  further  pursue  her 
inquiries  :  having  finished  her  tea,  she 
went  to  the  piano  and  began  to  play  softly 
in  the  twilight.  She  seemed  dreamily 
absorbed  in  the  dreamy  music ;  but  she 
kept  a  sharp  sidelong  watch  on  her  Aunt 
Daisy's  low  chair  in  the  window,  over 
which  Mr.  Stewart  was  bending — till,  by- 
and-bye,  he  came  to  her  side.  Daisy  rising 
noiselessly,  left  the  room,  and  strayed  into 
the  garden. 

It  was  intolerable !     What  was  ?     The 
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fragrance  and  beauty  of  the  evening,  and 
the  jubilant  singing  of  that  thrush. 

Meanwhile  Myrrha  tried  a  little  senti- 
mental flirtation.  Letting  her  soft  music 
almost  die  away,  she  sighed  a  great  sigh. 

"  I  dare  say  you  think  me  a  very  frivolous 
girl,  Mr.  Stewart?" 

"  You  are  very  young,  Miss  Brown ;  you 
have  time  to  improve." 

"  All  the  circumstances  of  my  life  have 
been  against  me.  I  have  always  lived  with 
frivolous  and  worldly  people.  Of  course  it 
would  have  been  very  vain  of  me  to  en- 
courage myself  to  be  different  from  every- 
body about  me." 

"  Are  you  not  vain  ?"  he  asked  with  sur- 
prise that  there  should  be  room  for  ques- 
tion on  this  point. 

"  I  don't  really  think  I  am  very  vain  at 
heart." 

"  I  wonder  if  you  are  right  or  not  ?" 

There  was  a  pause.     Then  Myrrha  said  : 

"  I  hope,  Mr.  Stewart,  you  don't  think 
me  ill-tempered.  Indeed  it  is  trying  to  be 
treated  as  you  treat  me :  especially  trying 
to  me,  who  have  never  had  any  experience 
of  the  kind!" 

"  How  do  I  treat  you  ?" 

"  You  snub  me.  That  is,  you're  always 
saying  hard  things.  It  is  good  for  me.  I 
don't  wish  you  to  do  differently.  I  may 
come  to  like  it,  but  it  is  the  first  time  I 
have  been  treated  in  this  way :  and  to  be 
treated  first  in  this  way  by  one  whose  good 
opinion  and  admiration  one  feels  to  be 
worth  having,  is  rather  trying  you  must 
admit.  So,  if  I  seem  rather  ill-tempered 
under  it,  you  must  make  excuses  for  me." 

Myrrha  dashed  her  handkerchief  across 
her  eyes.  They  were  moist  with  the  earnest- 
ness with  which  she  had  spoken ;  for  cer- 
tainly her  feelings  had  been  a  good  deal 
wounded. 

Mr,  Stewart  did  not  speak  immediately. 
Presently  he  said : 

"  Miss  Brown,  you  bring  a  grave  charge 
against  me.  I  must  have  been  monstrously 
impertinent.  In  my  own  defence  I  must 
say,  that  I  believe  I  could  hardly  have 
transgressed  in  the  manner  you  indicate, 
had  you,  yourself,  not  invited  the  criticism 
you  have  found  it  hard  to  bear." 

"  I  did  invite  it,  I  wished  for  it.  I  could 
never  feel  you  impertinent,  however  cruel 
I  might  think  you.  I  hope  you  will  con- 
tinue to  criticise  me.  I  feel  you  may  do 
me  so  much  good." 

"  The  post  of  mentor  to  a  young  and 
lovely  lady  is  one  of  danger,  Miss  Brown  ! 
I  am  too  old  and  wary  voluntarily  to  enter 


the  enchanted  net  I  see  so  daintily  spread 
for  me.  There  is  your  Aunt  Daisy — for 
counsel,  for  encouragement,  for  example, 
what  more,  or  better,  or  different  can  you 
require  ?" 

"  Aunt    Daisy,"    said   Myrrha,    with    a 

peculiar   expression,    "  is Aunt   Daisy. 

To  begin  with,  she  has  had  no  general  ex- 
perience of  life  to  entitle  her  to  speak  with 
authority :  to  go  on  with  hers  is  not  an 
example  I  should  wish  to  imitate.  I  am 
not  naturally  morbid,  I  don't  wish  to  be- 
come so.  I  wish  mine  to  be  a  bright,  whole- 
some, practical  existence.  To  end  with,  I 
know  that  I  need  to  be  governed  by  a 
man's  will,  scourged  by  a  man's  censure, 
stimulated  by  a  man's  praise.  I  have  never 
been  amenable  to  petticoat  government." 
He  thought  the  eyes  with  which  she  looked 
at  him,  saying  this,  splendidly  audacious. 

"  I  don't  think  you  should  be  proud  of 
that  concluding  confession,  Miss  Brown. 
I  have  always  specially  liked  to  see  young 
girls  render  docile  and  reverent  submission 
to  women.  I  have  noticed  this  docility,  as 
girls,  in  some  of  the  most  admirable  women 
I  have  known.  I  have  noticed,  too,  that 
often  girls  who  profess  extreme  docility  to 
masculine  guidance,  and  submission  to 
masculine  judgment,  really  desire  only  mas- 
culine admiration,  and,  when  married,  often 
make  rebellious  and  headstrong  wives." 

Mr.  Stewart  had  been  stung  by  the  half- 
contemptuous  tone  in  which  Myrrha  spoke 
of  Daisy,  and  his  own  tone  was  harsh. 
There  was  a  pause :  then  Myrrha  said, 
softly  and  sighingly  through  the  dusk  : 

"  I  am  very  unfortunate,  Mr.  Stewart. 
All  I  say  and  do  seems  to  provoke  your 
dislike." 

"  Dislike  of  some  things  you  say  and  do 
need  not  imply  dislike  of  yourself,  Miss 
Brown." 

"  Perhaps,  Mr.  Stewart,  I  should  feel 
less  as  if  it.  did  imply  that  dislike,  if  you 
wouldn't  call  me  always  by  my  hideous 
common  name,  '  Miss  Brown.'  If  you 
would  call  me  'Myrrha,'  the  hard  things 
you  say  wouldn't  seem  quite  so  hard." 

"  But,  possibly,  I  don't  wish  them  to  be 
less  forcible." 

"  Won't  you  call  me  Myrrha  ?  I'm  such 
a  child  to  you.  There  can  be  no  harm. 
Why,  I  suppose,  you  are  old  enough  to  be 
my  father,  almost.  Promise  that  you  will 
call  me  Myrrha  when  you  are  not  angry 
with  me.  Do,  Mr.  Stewart."  And  she 
laid  her  hand  coaxingly  on  his  arm. 

"  By-and-bye,  we  will  see  about  it.  At 
present  we  are  very  recent  acquaintances." 
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"  I  don't  feel  as  if  we  were.  And  you 
don't  treat  me  as  if  we  were — when  you 
wish  to  scold  me,  to  be  unkind." 

"  I  think  we  agreed  that  your  conde- 
scension, not  my  presumption,  was  answer- 
able for  any  transgressions  of  mine  ?" 

"  There  is  no  condescension,  no  pre- 
sumption, no  transgression.  But  if  there 
is  any  blame  it  is  mine." 

"  That  is  a  very  generous  statement, 
Miss  Brown." 

"  Won't  you  reward  it  by  a  generous 
concession,  and  call  me  Myrrha?" 

"  Will  you,  Myrrha,  accept  from  me, 
apropos  of  condescension  and  presumption, 
a  brotherly,  fatherly  if  you  prefer  it,  hint, 
on  a  very  delicate  subject  ?" 

"  Anything  that  you  say  to  Myrrha,  and 
not  to  Miss  Brown,  will  be  listened  to 
patiently." 

"  I  was  shocked  to-day  by  my  groom's 
manner  towards  you,  Myrrha,  its  half-jocose 
familiarity.  I  shall  blow  him  up  and  he 
will  excuse  himself  by  saying  something 
about  the  young  lady's  'condescension.' 
You  don't  exactly  understand  English 
usages,  I  fancy.  And  English  servants 
don't  understand  American  liberty  of  man- 
ner. An  English  young  lady  who  leaned 
against  a  paling  slashing  herself  with  her 
whip,  and  laughing  and  talking  freely  with 
a  groom,  would  be  considered — well — objec- 
tionably fast — not  well-conducted — not  any- 
thing you  would  wish  to  be  considered." 

Myrrha  put  her  hands  up  to  her  face ; 
though  the  dusk  would  alone  have  sufficed  to 
hide  her  blushes,  or  the  absence  of  them. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Stewart,"  she  said ;  "  thank 
you,  a  thousand  times." 

"  Thank  you,  Myrrha,  for  taking  my 
warning  in  such  good  part." 

"  I  hope  you  may  find  that  I  shall  always 
take  in  good  part  anything  you  may  say 
to  me." 

I  may  not  have  many  opportunities  of 
_  you." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Stewart!"  in  very  genuine 
consternation,  "  I  hope  you  don't  mean 
you  are  going  away  ?" 

"  There  is  a  possibility  that  business  may 
take  me  from  the  neighbourhood.  You  are 
alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  losing  your 
rides  ?" 

"  At  that — and  many  other  things." 

"  I  could  secure  you  the  rides,  and  the 
attendance  of  a  careful  old  servant." 


"  Then,   of  course,   I 


should  not  regret 


you. 


"  Of  course  you  would  not.  You  would 
have  the  physical  enjoyment  without  the 
metaphysical  annoyance." 

"  Mr.  Stewart,  you  are  hoping  I  shall 
say  something  pretty  and  flattering." 

"  Am  I  ?" 

"  Yes.  Not  because  you  care  for  what  I 
say;  but  because  men  always  care  to  be 
flattered  and  regretted  by  women." 

"  Do  they  ?  I  wonder  if  your  experience 
of  men  and  women  is  drawn  chiefly  from 
novels,  or  from  life  ?" 

"  Which  would  you  say,  to  look  at  me  ?" 
And  she  turned  her  fair  young  face  fall 
upon  him,  bringing  it  very  near  his. 

"  I  wonder  where  your  Aunt  Daisy  is  all 
this  while?" 

"  In  the  garden,  Mr.  Stewart.  She  passed 
the  window  just  now.  I  was  just  thinking 
of  looking  for  her.  Aunt  Daisy  declares 
that  you  are  not  her  lover,  only  her  friend, 
and  that  she  never  intends  to  marry,  or  I 
should  have  thought  of  the  possibility  of 
her  being  jealous  of  your  kindness  to  me." 

Mr.  Stewart  laughed,  and  Myrrha  did 
not  admire  the  tone  of  his  laugh.  She 
wished  it  had  not  been  so  dusk,  she  wanted 
to  see  the  expression  of  his  face. 

"  You  had  better  not  go  out  in  those 
diaphanous  draperies,  now  the  dew  is  fall- 
ing," he  said.  "I  Avill  find  your  Aunt 
Daisy,  and  say  good-night  to  her — as  I 
say  it  now  to  you.  Good-night,  Miss 
Brown.  I  am  sure  you  will  be  too  tired 
to  ride  to-morrow — we  will  hope  for  a  fine 
day  after  to-morrow." 

"  There  is  no  chance  of  my  being  too 
tired ;  but  you  will  find  me  too  trouble- 
some if  I  want  to  ride  every  day." 

He  was  gone.  She  watched  the  meet- 
ing in  the  garden,  and  the  parting  which 
followed  upon  it  immediately ;  then,  di- 
rectly Daisy  came  in,  Myrrha,  pleading 
extreme  fatigue,  said  good-night  to  her, 
and  went  to  bed. 
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BOOK  III. 
CHAPTER  X.   MRS.  LEADER  RALLIES. 

ON  the  next  morning,  however,  there 
was  a  change,  and  awakening,  after  that 
too  brief  holiday.  A  telegram  arrived 
directing  the  carriage  to  be  sent  to  meet 
the  morning  train,  and  by  ten  o'clock  Mrs. 
Leader  was  at  home  again,  and  once  more 
in  command.  She  walked  into  the  library 
and  sent  for  Mr.  Leader.  He  came,  but 
attended  by  his  daughter.  There  was  an 
air  of  extra  dignity  about  Mrs.  Leader, 
drawn,  perhaps,  from  the  elevating  atmo- 
sphere whence  she  had  just  descended. 
She  scarcely  waited  for  the  family  greet- 
ings, when  she  broke  out  with  : 

"I  have  got  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Raper, 
saying  that  you  have  offered  rooms  to  those 
people.  Is  this  piece  of  folly  true  ?" 

Mr.  Leader  hesitated,  and  grew  con- 
fused. "  Cecil  was  very  ill,"  he  stammered, 
"  and  we  thought  that  the 


change   of 


air- 


She  gave  him  a  look  of  contempt.  "  Oh  ! 
of  course.  I  suppose  those  low  creatures 
talked  you  over :  they  are  clever  enough 
for  that :  but  I  shall  have  no  such  de- 
grading intrusion.  We  are  not  going  to 
have  our  house  overrun  by  this  low  Doctor 
and  his  satellites  :  write  and  tell  them  that 
it  is  out  of  the  question." 

Mary  had  been  listening  with  astonish- 
ment, waiting  for  her  father  to  make  some 
defence.  To  her  surprise  he  was  turning 
away,  uttering  some  faint  protest.  Then 
she  interposed,  her  cheeks  glowing. 

"  You  cannot  refuse  !  Oh,  it  is  common 
humanity  !  It  would  disgrace  us  !  Espe- 
cially now  that  papa  has  forgiven  and  for- 
gotten all." 


"  Forgiven  and  forgotten  !"  repeated  the 
lady.  Is  this  true?" 

"  No,  not  exactly,"  said  Mr.  Leader,  in 
great  nervousness ;  "  but  as  he  was  lying 
there  sick,  I  thought " 

"  Yes,  of  course ;  just  what  I  said.  These 
low  intriguers  got  round  you." 

"  They  are  no  intriguers,"  said  the 
daughter,  in  a  low,  firm  voice.  "  Within 
these  few  days,  papa  and  I  have  learnt  to 
know  what  they  are,  and  what  is  their  true 
nature.  I  am  proud  to  have  such  a  sister, 
and  think  now  it  was  the  most  sensible  act 
of  Cecil's  foolish  life." 

Mrs.  Leader's  strange  face  paled  as  she 
listened.  Such  a  thing  had  never  happened 
before.  This  quiet  girl  had  never  dared  to 
make  the  faintest  opposition  to  her  views. 
She  wag  aghast  at  this  boldness,  still  more 
at  the  steady  eye  and  firm  tones  with  which 
the  objection  was  made. 

"  This  does  not  concern  you,"  Mrs. 
Leader  said  at  last ;  "  you  cannot  under- 
stand this  insult  to  your  family.  Until  you 
are  old  enough,  please  not  to  interfere." 

"  But  surely  it  concerns  papa — the  head 
of  our  family — he  can  give  shelter  to  his 
own  son,  who  is  sick  and  broken  ?" 

"But  it  concerns  me,"  said  Mrs.  Leader, 
working  gradually  into  heat.  "  Some  re- 
spect is  owing  to  me,  and  I  do  not  choose 
to  be  exposed  to  drunken  orgies  and  dis- 
graceful conduct  in  the  house  I  live  in. 
Those  people  must  not  come — and  your 
father  shall  not  force  them  on  me.  You  must 
not  interfere  in  these  things.  Who  gave 
you  any  authority  ?  Surely  you  forget 
your  position  in  reference  to  me.  I  am  not 
your  mother,  but  I  am  your  father's  wife  : 
though  he  seems  to  care  very  little  that 
respect  shall  be  paid  to  me." 

Again  the  daughter  answered  firmly : 
"  You  would  not  care  for  such  respect  as 
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wu-s  to  be  obtained  by  sacrificing  his  son. 
Papa  will  stand  by  him  in  this,  I  know,  as 
his  honour  is  concerned." 

"Is  this  with  your  sanction,  sir  ?"  said 
Mrs.  Leader,  turning  furiously  on  him. 
'•Have  you  arranged  this  between  you 
during1  yoiir  absence  ?  Is  it  your  plot  ? 
Have  you  both  settled  all  this  in  defiance 

of  me?" 

Timorous  Mr.  Leader,  beside  himself  with 
terror,  tried  to  soothe  her.  "  I  never  meant 
it — it  will  be  only  for  a  few  days,  and " 

"  It  will  not  be  for  an  hour,"  she  said. 
"  There,  that's  an  end  of  it !  You  and  your 
daughter  shall  make  no  arrangements  about 
my  house,  without  consulting  me.  And 
you,  Mary  Leader,  go  to  your  room,  and 
don't  dare  to  interfere  with  me  in  future. 
I've  been  only  too  good"  a  mother  to  you. 
Another  thing,  I  have  invited  company 
down  to  Leadersfort  all  for  your  sake.  You 
shall  come  down  there  with  me  at  once, 
and  we  shall  see  if  these  people  then  dare 
to  present  themselves !" 

She  left  father  and  daughter — the  for- 
mer quite  overwhelmed.  "  You  see,  my 
dear,  you  brought  on  all  this.  It  is  most 
foolish  of  you.  I  told  you  there  would  be 
something  unpleasant.  We  ought  to  have 
consulted  her  first." 

"  And  what  shall  we  say  to  Cecil  and 
Katey,  if  we  allow  them  to  be  treated  in 
this  way  ?"  she  asked  vehemently.  "  Surely, 
papa,  you  feel  for  them  ?  You  will  not  let 
yourself  be  changed  from  what  you  know 
to  be  right  ?" 

"  Well,  now,  don't  worry  me  any  more 
about  it,"  said  he,  testily.  "This  is  the 
way  I  am  always  harassed  among  you  all." 

His  daughter  sighed.  No  more  could 
be  done  for  the  moment.  But  this  wise, 
quiet  girl  only  required  time  and  thought, 
and  would  not  be  found  wanting. 

Mrs.  Leader,  indignant,  but  triumphant, 
during  the  rest  of  the  day,  prDceeded  with 
her  preparations.  She  sent  for  Mr.  Leader 
again,  much  as  the  chief  of  the  police  would 
invite  a  suspicious  character  to  wait  upon 
him.  He  came  all  nervous  and  alarmed. 
She  was  in  "  her  tantrums,"  as  her  fits  of  ill- 
humour  were  designated  in  the  servants' 
hall. 

"  Is  it  you  that  have  set  your  daughter  on, 
to  beard  me  in  this  way  ?"  she  asked  of  her 
trembling  husband.  "  Who  has  put  you  up 
to  this  ?  How  could  you  dare  to  insult  me 
by  sending  back  the  people  whom  I  sent 
down  to  you  ?" 

"  My  dear,  I  never  meant  such  a  thing. 
Bub  I  thought  that  really  it  was  a  matter 


that — as  I  was  head  of  the  house,  and  my 

own  son " 

"  You  head  of  the  house,"  she  repeated 
with  infinite  contempt,  which  made  Mr. 
Leader  feel  most  uncomfortable.  "  You 
should  give  over  such  nonsense.  Where 
would  you  be  but  for  me  ?  What'position 
would  you  hold  ?  Would  not  all  society  be 
laughing  at  your  gauche,  humdrum  ways, 
but  for  me  ?  Now  let  us  hear  no  more  of 
it.  Mr.  Amos  will  be  here  to-morrow  with 
the  papers,  and  I  shall  see  myself  that  you 
do  it." 

She  had  never  spoken  to  him  in  this 
decided,  but  very  offensive  fashion,  and  she 
had  gone  beyond  judicious  limits. 

"I  cannot  do  that — at  least  not  as  yet." 

"  Why  not,  sir  ?     What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  I  must  have  time  to  consider,  and  think 

it  over.     It  is  a  dreadful  act  of  cruelty  and 

oppression,  and  I  would  be  responsible.  No 

power  on  earth  shall  get  me,"   he  added, 

with  a  sort  of  desperation,  "to  do  what  is 

wrong,  or  what  I  should  repent  of  all  my 

life — at  least,"  he  added,  hurriedly,  "until 

I  have  had  time  to  think  it  well  over." 

Mrs.  Leader  did  not  smile  at  this  rather 
comic  compromise  with  morality ;  but  she 
could  see  that  the  foolish  man  had  been 
stirred  up  to  resistance,  and  that  he  would 
resist.  A  little  compromise  might  do  no 
harm,  a  little  delay  would  make  110  dif- 
ference. It  did  not  much  matter,  after  all. 
Allies  were  about  to  join  their  forces  to 
hers :  Lady  Seaman  was  coming  down  to 
stay  "for  a  short  time,"  as  it  was  compla- 
cently described  ;  though  the  lady's  "  short 
times"  were  more  like  the  protracted  quar- 
tering of  a  garrison.  Mrs.  Leader  did  not 
press  the  matter  for  the  moment.  But 
she  determined  that  they  should  go  down 
at  once  to  Leadersfort,  there  to  receive  Lady 
Seaman;  that  the  lawyers  should  come 
down  after  a  few  days,  and  that  then  the 
unhappy  "head  of  the  house"  should  be 
intimidated  into  doing  what  he  was  bound 
to  do.  But  with  this  resolve  she  had  con- 
ceived an  almost  deadly  dislike  of  her  step- 
daughter, whose  suggestion  she  now  knew 

O  '  O "  , 

had  prompted  this  resistance. 

One  thing,  indeed,  restored  her  good- 
humour  :  she  revelled  in  anticipation  of 
the  mortifying  repulse  in  store  for  that 
low,  scheming  Doctor  and  his  intriguing 
daughter.  She  enjoyed  the  picture  of  their 
discomfiture,  as  they  would  drive  up.  "  The 
house  unfortunately  would  be  full,"  and  the 
degenerate  pair,  with  their  crafty  and  push- 
ing leader,  must  go  back  and  board  and 
lodge  at  his  own  mean  abode.  The  pro- 
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spect  of  this  little  coup  quite  soothed  Mrs. 
Leader's  temper ;  and  her  husband  and  his 
daughter  were  quite  gratified  to  see  the 
change  that  had  taken  place  in  her,  and 
the  resumption  of  her  usual  placid  and 
sweet  manner. 

En  Mr.  Leader's  rather  weak  soul  this 
produced  a  reaction.  He  began  to  think 
he  had  yielded  rather  hastily  to  impulse : 
he  was  a  little  ashamed  of  having  been 
persuaded  so  easily  by  his  daughter.  He 
felt,  however,  that  he  must  do  something 
to  stop  that  terrible  Doctor  coming  to 
Leaclersfort,  so  he  wrote  off  hastily  to 
Folkestone  a  very  soothing  letter.  Men 
of.  Mr.  Leader's  character  find  a  letter  a 
very  convenient  sort  of  mantlet  or  shield, 
which  protects  them  while  they  fire  some 
missile  which  they  want  courage  to  dis- 
charge, when  face  to  face  with  the  enemy. 
He  wrote : 

DEAR  DOCTOR  FINDLATER, — I  regret  to 
say  that  during  my  absence  Mrs.  Leader 
has  made  arrangements  to  fill  our  house 
with  company.  This  will  prevent  us 
receiving  my  son  and  his  wife  at  present, 
at  which  I  am  much  disappointed.  I 
shall  write  to  Cecil  at  greater  length  to- 
morrow. 

This  sent  off,  he  felt  much  relieved  in  his 
mind.  The  meeting  of  such  hostile  powers 
as  the  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Leader  would  be 
something  dreadful,  and  the  very  idea  of 
the  terrible  Doctor  driving  up  with  the 
'  invalid  in  charge,  being  refused  admittance 
through  lack  of  room,  and  then  asking  to 
see  the  master  of  the  house,  in  order  to 
demand  an  explanation,  made  him  almost 
shudder. 

Mrs.  Leader,  also,  without  taking  counsel 
with  any  one,  had  her  despatch  to  send 
away.  It  was  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Raper,  the 
housekeeper. 

MRS.  RAPER, — You  need  not  trouble 
yourself  to  prepare  apartments  for  Mr. 
Leader's  son  and  his  wife,  as  you  were, 
perhaps,  directed  to  do  by  Doctor  Find- 
later.  In  future  you  will  not  pay  attention 
to  any  orders  except  to  such  as  come  from 
me.  We  shall  be  down  ourselves  in  a  few 
days,  and  will  possibly  receive  a  large 
party,  so  you  will  have  everything  ready. 

On  the  next  morning  everything  was 
ready,  and  the  family  drove  to  the  railway. 
Lady  Seaman  was  coming  a  day  or  two 
later,  and  had  signified  that  she  wished 


some  nice  people  to  be  asked  to  meet  her — 
in  short,  that  the  arriere  ban  of  gentility 
should  be  raised,  the  establishment  be  put 
on  a  fashionable  war  footing,  and  the  whole 
Landwehr,  Landstiirm,  &c.,  of  footmen, 
cooks,  country-house  walking  gentlemen 
and  ladies,  called  out.  This  was  to  be 
done  within  an  incredibly  short  space  of 
time ;  but  some  of  those  costly  and  genteel 
impressarios,  whom  Mrs.  Leader  always 
applied  to  in  her  difficulties,  entreated  her 
to  give  herself  no  trouble  or  anxiety, 
but  "to  leave  it  all  to  them,"  and  they 
would  send  their  people  down.  Out  had 
gone  the  flattering  invitations  ;  divers 
genteel  young  men,  whom  she  did  not 
know,  were  appealed  to,  almost  ad  mise- 
ricordiam,  through  third  parties.  Indeed, 
did  it  comport  with  the  rules  of  polite 
society,  the  lady  of  the  house  would  have 
gladly  sent  them  what  lawyers  call  their 
viaticum — that  is,  their  expenses — with 
a  cheque  to  supply  new  dresses,  &c., 
and  even  cover  the  cost  of  all  inconve- 
nience. 

With  these  arrangements  on  foot,  the 
Leader  family  set  out  from  London.  Mrs. 
Leader  was  in  a  placid,  tranquil  humour 
all  the  way,  smiling  sweetly  on  the  guards 
and  various  officials  that  they  encountered 
— a  temper  that  gave  Mr.  Leader  great 
comfort.  There  was  the  usual  lavishness 
of  expense,  which  made  even  a  short 
railway  trip  cost  for  them  four  times 
what  it  did  for  other  families :  heavy 
fees  to  secure  no  particular  advantages — 
some  sort  of  special  carriage,  which  some- 
how proved  the  same  as  another.  This 
was  always  the  result  in  the  case  of  the 
Leader  family.  Arrived  at  Tilston  in  the 
evening,  they  were  met  by  the  family  car- 
riages— the  great  omnibus  and  barouche — 
and  drove  away  to  Leadersfort.  Then  they 
rode  up  the  avenue,  gliding  and  winding 
among  its  noble  trees,  nobler  than  that 
quiet,  fluttering  little  man  and  his  push- 
ing, extravagant  lady.  The  hall-door  was 
not  flung  open  by  obedient  menials,  for  the 
discipline  at  Leadersfort  was  but  of  an  im- 
perfect sort.  They  had  to  wait  some  time, 
and  the  bell  had  to  be  pulled  twice.  Sud- 
denly the  door  was  thrown  open,  not  by 
the  salaried  John  or  Mary  of  the  place.  A 
smiling  face  was  put  forward,  with  a  hearty 
voice  greeting : 

"My  dear  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leader,  wel- 
come to  your  own  house  !  Heard  the  bell, 
and  just  slipped  down  from  Cecil's  bedside. 
He's  doing  nobly." 

It  was  Doctor  Findlater 
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CHAPTER  XI.    SINGLE  COMBAT. 

NEITHER  Mr.  nor  Mrs.  Leader  could 
speak  a  word.  The  former,  from  positive 
consternation;  the  latter,  from  a  sort  of 
fury  which  made  her  fearful  of  trusting 
herself  to  open  her  mouth.  She  descended 
from  her  barouche,  swept  by  him  into  the 
house,  calling  out,  "  Send  Raper  to  me  in 
the  library." 

There  arrived,  she  burst  out :  "  What  is 
the  meaning  of  this — how  dare  you  disobey 
my  commands?" 

"  If  you  please,  I  could  do  nothing.  This 
Doctor  drove  up  when  I  was  out,  and  then 
Mr.  Cecil  said  he  was  going  to  his  own  old 
room.  And  when  he  was  there  the  Doctor 
said  it  was  too  close  for  an  invalid,  and  so 
Mr.  Cecil  chose  one  of  the  large  state 
rooms,  and " 

"What  impertinence!  They  shall  all 
pack  out,  every  one  of  them,  this  night.  If 
Mr.  Leader  has  no  spirit " 

"  Oh,  that  Doctor,  ma'am,  is  wonderful. 
He  leads  and  drives  every  one.  But  he 
has  really  done  Mr.  Cecil  good." 

Cunning  Doctor  !  He  had  been  making 
outlay  of  time  and  trouble  to  propitiate 
this  minor  potentate,  and  had  succeeded. 
Here  he  was,  entering  with  Mr.  Leader, 
explaining  the  whole  thing  : 

"  You  see,  my  dear  sir,  all  arrangements 
were  made.  We  came  off  at  once,  wanting 
to  give  our  malady  the  slip,  and  leave  it 
behind  at  Folkestone.  Faith,  we  left  it  in 
bed  asleep ;  and,  of  course,  when  we  got 
here,  into  Cecil's  own  house  and  lands, 
and  Mrs.  Leader's  orders  reached  the 
housekeeper,  why  the  channel  was  so  un- 
official, you  know,  that  you  couldn't  blame 
him  for  taking  no  notice." 

"  You  needn't  try  to  impose  on  us  with 
such  stories,"  said  Mrs.  Leader,  "  attempt- 
ing to  pass  off  your  own  share  in  these 
matters.  This  is  some  low,  vulgar  scheme 
which  you  have  planned,  and  are  account- 
able for.  And  I  tell  Mr.  Leader  here  to 
your  face,  you  and  your  pai'ty  must  leave 
this  night,  or  I  shall " 

"  Firstly,"  said  the  Doctor,  very  calmly, 
"  I  must  beg  that  no  such  words  as 
schemes  be  applied.  It's  uncalled  for. 
I'm  your  son's — I  beg  pardon,  I  mean  Mr. 
Leader's  son's — medical  adviser,  and  have 
brought  him  through  a  dangerous  illness. 
That  is  my  crime.  Mrs.  Leader  quite  for- 
gets her  high  position  when  she  uses  such 
language." 

"  I  say  it  was  a  scheme — you  and  your 
daughter  forcing  yourselves  into  our " 

"  Not  a  word  about  Katey  to  me,  please  ! 


As  to  forcing  oneself  into  a  family,  that's 
been  done  before  now,  and  will  be  again. 
As  for  turning  your  son  out  on  the  road  in 
his  present  state,  that,  of  course,  will  be 
according  as  you  persuade  Mr.  Leader. 
But,  in  either  case,  go  or  stay,  my  child 
Katey  does  not  separate  from  the  bone  of 
her  bone !" 

She  could  not  find  words  to  reply.  Mr. 
Leader  now  interposed  nervously. 

"  I  think,  my  dear,  it  would  be  better 
to  settle  this  all  to-morrow.  We  needn't 
decide  anything  to-night.  And  really, 
turning  out  Cecil  in  his  present  state •" 

"  Oh,  it's  unnatural — it's  inhuman — why 
the  magistrates  wouldn't  allow  it.  Of 
course,"  added  the  Doctor  with  a  sneer, 
"  it's  not  Mrs.  Leader's  own  son  —  who 
may  come  to  the  front,  maybe,  by-and-bye, 
and  that  makes  the  difference  with  her." 
This  ungenerous  thrust  on  the  part  of  the 
Doctor  went  home.  He  knew  well  that 
this  was  "  a  sore  place." 

In  this  fashion  the  enemy  was  routed, 
and  retreated.  The  Doctor  went  to  see 
his  patient  and  report  progress.  Burning 
with  fury  and  mortification,  Mrs.  Leader 
turned  to  seek  Katey,  an  enemy  to  whom 
she  fancied  she  was  more  equal.  She  sent 
for  her  to  her  boudoir.  Then  Mrs.  Leader 
accosted  her  abruptly : 

"  You  have  established  quarrels  in  my 
house,  and  have  so  far  succeeded.  How 
long  is  it  your  purpose  to  remain  ?" 

Katey  gazed  at  her  in  wonder — she  knew 
nothing  of  what  had  gone  on.  "  Why  you 
asked  us  here !  Cecil  is  your  son,  or  Mr. 
Leader's " 

"  I  never  asked  you.  You  have  forced 
yourself  in  here  against  my  wish  or  con- 
sent ;  or  your  father  has.  But  it  is  a  mis- 
take, as  your  whole  party  shall  find.  I  am 
the  wrong  person  to  treat  in  that  way.  No 
one  ever  took  me  in  twice." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,  Mrs.  Leader. 
I  am  your  son's  wife ;  you  should  not  speak 
to  me  about  taking  you  in.  It  is  unjust — 
unworthy." 

"  You  shall  not  stay  here.  Your  low 
father  shall  not  quarter  himself  on  us  !" 

"  He  would  disdain  it,"  said  Katey,  her 
lips  trembling.  "  But  your  cruel  words  do 
not  affect  us.  There  is  no  discredit  in  our 
staying  here.  It  is  Cecil's  home.  He  was 
here  before  you  were,  Mrs.  Leader.  I  am 
his  wife,  and  shall  stay  with  him." 

At  this  moment  appeared  Mary  Leader. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  let  all  this  be  ad- 
journed till  the  morning !  It  is  only  a 
question  of  one  poor  bedroom.  Let  us  have 
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no  more  miserable  bickerings.  It  is  un- 
worthy of  us.  This  is  my  sister — I  have 
received  you  as  such,  dearest  Katey,  and 
so  has  papa.  You  have  come  here  with 
his  approval,  and  you  must  not  be  turned 
away.  Let  all  this  end.  It  is  really  un- 
christian." 

Mrs.  Leader  could  not  reply :  her  lips 
trembled,  her  foot  pattered  audibly  on  the 
floor.  It  would  have  required  a  cleverer 
head  than  hers  to  devise  something  to 
meet  the  crisis.  She  felt  she  was  over- 
matched. She  found  herself  helpless — al- 
most a  stranger  in  that  house — with  every 
one  against  her.  So  she  had  to  retreat.  Her 
face  broke  into  one  of  her  usual  temporising 
smiles,  and  she  said,  as  she  left  the  room : 

"  I  have  no  wish  to  do  anything,  but  to 
keep  up  the  respect  due  to  your  family.  I 
have  never  had  any  view  but  that.  How- 
ever, as  you  are  here,  I  suppose  you  must 
stay  for  the  present.  But  Mr.  Leader  and 
I  will  consult  what  is  to  be  done  for  the 
future." 

At  that  moment  was  born  in  her  soul 
the  bitterest  and  most  ferocious  hatred 
towards  her  step-daughter  that  could  pos- 
sibly be  conceived.  Katey,  fluttering  joy- 
fully to  the  sick-bed  with  news  of  this 
happy  accommodation,  little  dreamed  what 
a  terrible  and  vindictive  enemy  had  of  a 
sudden  risen  up  against  her. 

What  passed  between  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Leader  was  not  very  clearly  ascertained. 
But  the  result  was  the  departure  of  a  mes- 
senger that  very  evening  with  a  letter  for 
the  Doctor  from  Mr.  Leader  himself. 

RAIDS  OVER  THE  BORDER. 

THE  LAND  OF  SCOTT.    PART  I. 

"  OVER  the  hills  and  far  away  !"  beyond 
pursuit  of  the  arch  enemy,  Business,  whom 
T  have  left  behind  me,  glad  to  get  rid  of 
him  for  awhile,  in  order  that  I  may  after- 
wards be  able  to  tackle  him  with  renewed 
vigour.  A  friend  accompanies  me,  who  has 
never  been  in  Scotland,  who  has  long 
wished  to  go,  who  has  studied  its  history, 
and  imbued  his  mind  with  its  poetry  and 
romance,  and  who  is  fully  prepared  not 
alone  to  admire  the  beauty  and  the  grandeur 
of  the  country,  but  to  respect  and  love  the 
people.  It  is  not  my  first,  or  even  my 
twentieth  visit ;  for  it  has  been  my  custom 
from  my  youth  upwards  to  take  my  annual 
holiday  among  the  well-beloved  mountains 
and  straths,  and  on  the  winding  lochs 
that  indent  in  multitudinous  beauty  all 
the  mazy  nooks  and  corners  of  the  mag- 


nificent West.     I  know,  as  it  were,  every 
foot  of  the  land  and  -every  wimple  of  the 
water ;    and    my   distinguished   friend — a 
great  soldier,  a  ripe  scholar,  and  a  true  gen- 
tleman, whose  home  is  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic — thinks  himself  as  fortunate 
in  my  companionship  as  I  think  myself  in 
his.     We  have  not  much  time  to  spare,  so 
we  resolve  to  make  the  most  of  the  little  ; 
and  as  we  cannot   traverse  the  whole  of 
Scotland  in  a  month,  unless  we  travel  too 
rapidly  for  mental  and  physical  enjoyment, 
I  resolve   (my  friend  acceding)  to  divide 
our  Raid  over  the  Border  into  three  parts, 
and  to  take  them  leisurely.     It  is  my  fancy 
to  lay  out  the  portions  of  Scotland  which 
we  are  to  visit  into  three  districts  —  un- 
known to  geographical  nomenclature — and 
to   classify  them  under  the  names  of  the 
poets  with  whose  life  and  works  they  are 
most  intimately  associated.    The  first  is  the 
Land  of  Scott,  including  Edinburgh  and 
the  Border,  together  with  Glasgow  and  the 
south-western  Highlands  of  Loch  Lomond 
and  Loch  Katrine.     The  second  is  the  Land 
of  Burns,  including  Ayr  and  Dumfries,  and 
all  the  lovely  pastoral  region  over  which 
the  fame  of  the  Ayrshire  peasant  hangs  like 
a  roseate   cloud  in  the  summer  morning. 
The  third  and  last  is  the  Land  of  Ossian, 
a  land   which  may  be  so  called,  whether 
Ossian  were  a  real  or  a  mythological  per- 
sonage ;  the  "  land  of  the  brown  heath  and 
shaggy  wood,  the  land  of  the  mountain  and 
the  flood,"  of  the  grey  cairn  and  the  windy 
corrie,  of  the  mist  and  of  the  storm,  the 
land  of  the  true-hearted  children  of  the 
Gael. 

We  take  the  steamer  from  London  Bridge 
to  Leith,  and  being  blessed  with  unusually 
fine  weather  and  an  abnormally  placid  sea, 
our  time  goes  as  happily  as  that  of  Tha- 
laba.  On  the  second  afternoon  we  catch 
sight  on  our  left  of  the  once  neutral  city  of 
Berwick-upon-Tweed,  and  obtain  the  first 
glimpse  of  the  green  hills  of  Scotland,  not 
yet  huge  enough  to  be  dignified  with  the 
name  of  mountains.  Passing  the  fishing 
village  of  Eyemouth,  and  the  bold  project- 
ing blufis  of  St.  Abb's  Head,  we  enter  the 
Firth  of  Forth,  and  sailing  within  gunshot 
of  the  land,  feast  our  eyes  upon  as  magnifi- 
cent a  panorama  as  any  traveller  in  search 
of  the  picturesque  can  desire.  We  have 
scarcely  entered  the  Firth  before  reminis- 
cences of  Sir  Walter  Scott  begin  to  throng 
upon  us  in  rapid  succession.  The  spirit  of 
the  great  magician  seems  to  preside  over 
us  wherever  we  go,  and  to  say,  "  This  land 
is  mine.  My  genius  has  sanctified  it. 
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Wherever  my  feet  have  trodden,  wherever 
my  eyes  have  looked,  whatever  my  pen  has 
described,  wherever  the  light  of  my  imagi- 
nation has  fallen  upon  the  land  or  sea,  all 
are  spots  that  are  dear  to  my  countrymen, 
and  shall  be  dear  to  them  for  ever." 

Among  the  first  of  these  memorable  places 
is  Fast  Castle,  frowning  over  the  sea,  with 
the  distant  range  of  the  Lammermoor  Hills 
in  the  background.  This  is  the  Wolf's  Crag, 
of  the  painful  but  fascinating  romance,  the 
Bride  of  Lammermoor.  Sir  Walter  never 
wholly  admitted  the  identity  of  Fast  Castle 
and  Wolf's  Crag,  and  declared  that  he  had 
never  seen  that  castle  except  from  the  sea, 
adding,  "  but  fortalices  of  this  description 
are  found  occupying,  like  osprey's  nests, 
projecting  rocks  and  promontories  in  many 
parts  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Scotland,  and 
the  position  of  Fast  Castle  seems  certainly 
to  resemble  that  of  Wolf's  Crag  as  much  as 
any  other,  while  its  vicinity  to  the  moun- 
tain ridge  of  Lammermoor  renders  the  as- 
similation a  perfect  one."  So  faint  a  denial 
— like  a  woman's  no,  when  uttered  with  a 
smile — may  be  taken  as  an  affirmative. 
The  Kelpie's  Flow,  or  the  quicksand  on 
the  shore,  where  the  lordly  lover  sank  to 
rise  no  more,  leaving  but  the  plume  of  his 
hat  above  the  waves  to  tell  of  his  tragic 
fate,  is  purely  imaginary,  and  need  not 
be  looked  for.  A  few  miles  further  west 
we  pass  the  town  of  Dunbar,  famous  as  the 
place  from  whence,  in  the  memorable  year 
of  the  '45,  Sir  John  Cope  sent  his  challenge 
to  "  bonnie  Prince  Charlie."  This  chal- 
lenge led  to  the  battle  of  Prestonpans,  and 
the  defeat  of  Cope,  and  afforded,  as  all  the 
world  knows,  great  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
Jacobites. 

Still  skirting  the  coast  of  Haddington- 
shire,  and  about  two  miles  east  of  North 
Berwick,  we  arrive  at  the  ruins  of  another 
fortalice — the  famous  tower  of  Tantallon, 
once  the  stronghold  of  the  great  Scottish 
family  of  Douglas.  It  was  besieged,  wrhen 
held  by  the  Earl  of  Angus,  by  King  James 
the  Fifth,  of  erotic  and  romantic  memory. 
It  was  in  the  olden  time  a  common  saying 
that  it  was  as  easy  to  make  a  bridge  to  the 
Bass  as  to  "ding  doon  Tantallon."  But 
Tantallon  was  beaten  down,  nevertheless, 
as  many  stronger  for  tresses  have  been.  The 
base  of  the  precipitous  rock  on  which  it 
stands  is  washed  on  three  sides  by  the  sea, 
and  the  place  was  so  strong  by  nature  and 
art  that,  until  the  invention  of  gunpowder, 
it  defied  all  attempts  at  capture.  Even 
gunpowder  failed  to  reduce  it  when  James 
besieged  it,  and  borrowed  two  of  the 


greatest  guns  of  the  day — "thrawn  (or 
crooked)  mouthed  Meg"  and  her  "marrow," 
or  mate,  from  Dunbar,  for  the  purpose. 
The  king,  however,  acquired  it  by  the 
flight  of  the  Earl  of  Angus  and  a  com- 
promise with  the  doughty  captain  at  the 
head  of  the  garrison.  What  the  king 
failed  to  do  in  1528  was  done  more  than  a 
century  afterwards  by  the  grim  Cove- 
nanters,, who  beat  down  Tantallon  when 
held  for  Charles  the  First  in  1639,  and  left 
it  the  picturesque  and  desolate  ruin  which 
it  still  remains. 

The  Bass  Rock  has  been  looming  grandly, 
though  dimly,  on  the  horizon  during  the 
last  dozen  miles  of  our  course,  and  the  sea 
being  beautifully  calm,  and  our  captain 
as  placid  and  as  accommodating  as  the 
weather,  we  suggest  that  he  should  steam 
the  good  ship  round  the  northern,  and 
almost  perpendicular  side  of  the  rock,  in- 
stead of  taking  the  usual  southern  channel. 
On  so  calm  a  day  the  deviation  involves  no 
danger ;  and  a  delay  of  no  more  than  ten 
minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour  is  of 
trifling  account  in  a  voyage  from  the 
Thames.  To  please  his  passengers,  the 
captain  consents  to  do  as  required,  and 
we  are  rewarded  by  a  spectacle  as  difficult 
to  describe  in  all  its  beauty  as  it  is  im- 
possible to  forget.  The  rock,  which  forms 
an  island  about  a  mile  in  circumference, 
rises  abruptly  from  the  level  of  the  sea 
to  a  height  of  about  four  hundred  and 
twenty  feet,  but  seems  twice  as  lofty  as 
seen  from  the  deck  of  the  vessel.  The 
whole  northern  face  of  the  rock  is  white 
with  sea-fowl,  gulls,  gannet,  and  solan- 
geese,  who,  alarmed  by  the  appearance  of 
our  vessel,  rise  to  the  air  in  countless 
myriads,  screaming  and  fluttering,  in  vain 
protest  against  our  unwelcome  proximity. 
The  passengers  are  all  more  or  less  excited 
at  the  novel  sight.  They  shout,  they  roar, 
they  clap  their  hands,  to  alarm  the  birds ; 
the  steward  rings  the  big  bell,  and  the 
engineer,  catching  the  contagion  of  the 
moment,  lets  off  the  steam  at  the  alarm 
whistle,  and  the  diabolical  sound  scares 
some  thousands  more  of  the  older  and 
more  experienced  birds,  who  had  possibly 
treated  our  intrusion  with  philosophic  in- 
difference. "And  as  we  glower,  amazed 
and  curious,"  like  Tarn  o'  Shanter,  "the 
mirth  and  fun  grow  fast  and  furious ;"  and 
one  frantic  passenger,  rushing  up  from 
below  with  a  gun  in  his  hand,  blazes  away 
at  the  birds  to  my  intense  disgust.  Hap- 
pily the  gun  is  not  loaded,  except  with 
powder,  and  the  beautiful  and  harmless 
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birds  are,  as  the  French  would  say, 
"  Quitte  pour  la  peur,"  and  whirl  and 
scream  over  our  heads  with  continually  in- 
creasing vehemence.  As  our  vessel  pro- 
ceeds on  its  course,  they  settle  down  upon 
their  nests,  and  we  watch  them  throxigh 
telescopes  and  opera-glasses  until  the  noble 
rock  is  left  a  mile  in  our  rear.  On  the 
south-eastern  slope  there  is  a  landing-place, 
only  accessible  in  calm  weather,  whither 
pleasure  parties  from  Leith  and  Edinburgh 
often  resort  in  the  summer  for  a  wild  pic- 
nic in  this  palace  of  nature. 

The  Bass  Rock  has  a  history  of  its  own, 
and  has  the  honour,  if  honour  it  can  be 
called,  of  having  been  the  last  place 
within  the  British  Isles  that  held  out  for 
the  "  lawful  king"  against  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1688.*  One  Captain  Maitland,  with 
a  garrison  of  fifty  men  in  the  little  forti- 
fication built  on  the  only  accessible  side 
of  the  rock,  defended  it  so  valiantly  for 
nearly  three  years  for  James  the  Seventh 
of  Scotland  (James  the  Second  of  Eng- 
land), that  the  Scottish  privy  council 
thought  it  expedient  to  enter  into  negotia- 
tions for  its  surrender.  The  garrison  was 
allowed  to  retire  with  the  honours  of  war  ; 
the  little  fort  was  demolished,  and  the 
rock,  with  its  pasturage  of  seven  acres  of 
scanty  herbage,  and  its  wild-fowl,  present 
and  to  come,  were  bestowed  by  the  Crown 
upon  Sir  James  Dalrymple,  lord-president 
of  the  Court  of  Session,  to  whose  descend- 
ants it  still  belongs.  The  ruling  party, 
whose  principles  sprung  into  the  ascendant 
along  with  King  William,  were  not  sorry 
to  destroy  a  fortress  which  had  often 
served  as  a  state  prison  for  the  Covenanters 
in  the  unhappy  days  of  "the  persecution." 
The  Bass  was  originally  the  property  of 
"  the  Lauders  of  the  Bass,"  who  retained 
it  for  upwards  of  four  centuries.  In  the 
year  1628,  the  then  head  of  the  family 
being  in  great  pecuniary  straits,  took  re- 
fuge upon  their  all  but  inaccessible  rock 
along  with  his  mother,  "  Dame  Isabel 
Lauder,  Lady  of  the  Bass,"  whence  for 
many  months  they  set  their  creditors  and 
the  laws  of  Scotland  at  defiance.  The  Lords 
of  Council,  scandalised  at  this  contempt  of 
court,  issued  a  proclamation,  threatening 
the  laird  and  his  mother  with  the  highest 
pains  and  penalties  of  the  law  if  they  did 
not  quietly  surrender.  Ultimately  they 
quitted  their  fortress,  and  proceeded  to 
Edinburgh,  where  they  quietly  arranged 
their  debts  with  their  creditors. 


*  See  ALL  THE  YEAE  HOUND,  First  Series,  vol.  xviii., 
p.  83. 


On  the  mainland  of  Scotland,  nearly  op- 
posite to  the  Bass,  stands  the  picturesque 
conical  hill,  known  as  Worth  Berwick  Law, 
and  close  beside  it  the  town  of  North 
Berwick,  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from 
Berwick-upon-Tweed.  This  little  town  is 
famed  in  the  melancholy  annals  of  Scottish 
superstition  for  its  warlocks  and  witches, 
nine  of  whom  were  burnt  alive  at  one  time 
upon  the  Links  of  Leith,  in  the  year  1G44. 
From  North  Berwick,  still  skirting  the 
shore  into  the  narrowing  Firth,  with  the 
county,  sometimes  jocularly  called  the  king- 
dom of  Fife,  looming  hazily  to  the  north, 
we  pass  various  small  towns  before  we  come 
fairly  in  sight  of  Arthur's  Seat,  with  the 
beautiful  city  of  Edinburgh  at  its  base. 
Among  these  is  Dirleton,  with  the  ruins  of 
its  famous  castle,  besieged  by  King  Edward 
the  First,  and  afterwards  the  property  of 
the  luckless  Earl  of  Gowrie,  whose  alleged 
conspiracy  against  King  James  the  First 
puzzles  posterity  to  this  hour  to  decide 
whether  it  was  the  earl's  conspiracy  against 
the  king,  or  the  king's  against  the  earl. 
After  a  short  interval,  we  pass  Preston- 
pans,  famous  for  its  excellent  beer — not  so 
potent  as  that  of  worthy  Mr.  Bass,  but 
sparkling  and  exhilarating.  My  companion, 
with  his  soldierly  instincts,  desires  parti- 
cularly to  have  pointed  out  to  him  the  site 
of  Prince  Charles's  victory  over  General 
Cope,  where  the  gallant  and  pious  Colonel 
Gardiner  was  slain.  The  battle  is  called  by 
the  three  names  of  Tranent  Muir,  Gladsmuir, 
and  Prestonpans,  the  actual  scene  of  the 
conflict  being  on  the  moor  of  Tranent.  A 
spirited  ballad  was  written  on  the  Jacobite 
victory,  by  a  doughty  Haddingtonshire 
farmer  of  the  name  of  Skirving,  in  which 
he  distributed  his  praise  and  blame  among 
the  combatants  in  the  most  impartial  man- 
ner. Among  others,  he  accused  one  "Lieu- 
tenant Smith,  of  Irish  birth,"  of  having 
leaped  over  the  head  of  "  Major  Bowie,  that 
worthy  soul,"  when  lying  wounded  on  the 
ground,  and  of  escaping  from  the  field, 
instead  of  rendering  the  assistance  for 
which  the  sufferer  had  called.  Smith  being 
aggrieved,  sent  the  author  a  challenge  to 
meet  him  at  Haddington. 

"Na,  na,"  said  the  worthy  farmer,  who 
was  working  in  his  field  when  the  hostile 
message  reached  him,  "  I  have  no  time  to 
gang  to  Haddington;  but  tell  Mr.  Smith 
to  come  here,  and  I'll  tak'  a  look  at  .him. 
If  he's  a  man  about  my  ain  size,  I'll  fecht 
him ;  but  if  he's  muckle  bigger  and  stronger, 
I'll  just  do  as  he  did — I'll  run  awa  !" 

The  sun  is  setting  in  clouds  of  amber  and 
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purple   glory   over   the    distant  mountain 
tops  of  Dumbartonshire  and  Stirlingshire 
as   we   approach   the   pier  of   Leith,    and 
setting  foot  on    shore  with  our  not  very 
cumbrous  impedimenta,  whirl  rapidly  up 
Leith  Walk  into  Edinburgh,  the  Edina  of 
the  poets,   the  Dnnedin  of  the  Gael,  the 
Modern   Athens,    the  Auld  Reekie   of  its 
inhabitants,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
cities  in  the  world.     We  drive  to  comfort- 
able and  hospitable  quarters  at  the  hotel 
(well,  I  shall  not  name  it,  lest  I  should  be 
accused  of  a  puff,  which  my  good  friend, 
the  landlord,  does  not  need,  and  which  no 
good  thing  or  good  man  ever  does),  and 
sally  forth  next  morning  to  survey  Auld 
Reekie,  to  find  it  not  a  tenth  part  so  reekie 
as  London,  or  a  fiftieth  part  so  reekie  as 
Manchester  or  Glasgow.     Standing  at  the 
door  of  our  hostelry,  from  the  roof  of  which 
floats  the  royal  standard  of  Great  Britain, 
and  another  flag,   that  of  the  once  royal 
clan  Alpine,  now  the  clan  MacGregor,  we 
look  up  and  down  Princes-street,  the  glory 
of  the  New  Town,  and  one  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque streets  in  Europe,  and  across  to 
the  Old  Town,  separated  from  the  New  by 
what  was  once  a  pond  or  lake,  and  now 
forms  the  substratum  of  the  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  Railway.     And  a  noble  view  pre- 
sents itself.    To  the  left  is  the  Calton  Hill, 
crowned  with  monuments  of  such  illustri- 
ous   Scotsmen   as   David   Hume,    Dugald 
Stewart,  and  Robert  Burns,  and  with  an 
unfinished  Grecian  monument,   consisting 
of  twelve    pillars ;    and   a   little     beyond, 
and  further  south,  Arthur's    Seat,    a  hill 
almost   worthy   to  be    called  a   mountain, 
with  the  steep  precipices  on  its  western 
face,  called  Salisbury  Crags.     To  the  right 
is  the  imposing  rock  on  which  stands  the 
ancient  Castle,  while  between  it  and  the 
Calton    Hill   stretches  the  long   irregular 
outline   of  the   old  city,   with  its   houses 
of  twelve  and  fourteen  stories  in  height, 
interspersed    with    towers    and    steeples, 
among  which  are  conspicuous  St.  Giles's, 
with  its  central  tower,  the  top  of  which  is 
encircled  with  open  stonework  in  the  shape 
of  an  imperial  crown ;  the  elegant  spire  of 
the  Assembly  Hall,  and  the  Tron,  or  Mar- 
ket Church,  and  banks  and  public  edifices 
innumerable. 

Confining  ourselves  for  the  present  to  a 
hasty  glance  at  the  Old  Town,  preparatory 
to  a  study  of  its  historical  reminiscences 
on  the  spots  themselves,  we  walk  leisurely 
through  Princes-street,  which,  unlike  most 
of  the  streets  of  the  world,  is  built  but  on 
one  side — the  north ;  having  on  the  south 


the  public  gardens,  and  deep  down  towards 
the  foundations   of  the  Castle  Rock,  the 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Railway.     Here 
almost  in  the  centre,  and  overlooking  both 
the    Old   Town    and    the    New,    are    the 
Gothic  shrine  and   statue    of  Sir   Walter 
Scott,  without  exception  the  finest  and  most 
appropriately  placed  public  monument  in 
Great  Britain,    or  perhaps  in  the   world. 
The  other  public  monuments  in  Princes- 
street  merit  no  praise  for  execution  and 
design,  though,  possibly,  much  for  their  in- 
tention.   That  of  Professor  Wilson  is  squab 
and  ungainly,  and  placed  on  too  high  a 
pedestal  for  proper  effect ;   that  of  Allan 
Ramsay,  whose  house,  just  as  he  built  it, 
stands  a  pistol-shot  behind  on  the  face  of 
the  Castle  Rock,  is  in  better  taste ;  while 
that  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  front 
of  the  Register  Office,  at  the  eastern  end 
of  the  street,  is  simply  detestable.     It  re- 
presents  a  man  with   a   body  of  six  feet 
high,  and  with  legs  in  proportion  to  a  body 
of  nine,  astride  upon  a  heavy  charger,  with 
his  hoofs  in  the  air,  supported  on  a  crag  by 
his  tail,  without  which  support  the  fright- 
ful structure  would  infallibly  topple  over 
on  the  heads  of  the  passers-by.      It  has 
been  the  fate  of  the  illustrious  Wellington 
to   be    more    abominably   caricatured    by 
sculptors    than    any  other    celebrity   who 
ever  lived.     "  Why,  oh  why,"  as  Artemus 
Ward  inquired,  "  should  it  be  the  penalty 
of  greatness  to  be  sculpted  ?" 

Princes- street  is  emphatically  a  street 
of  the  nineteenth  century  ;  the  Boulevard, 
the  Regent-street,  the  Prater,  the  Broad- 
way of  modern  Edinburgh  ;  bat  the  High- 
street  of  the  Old  Town,  whither  we  next 
betake  ourselves,  with  the  Castle  perched 
upon  the  Rock,  at  one  extremity,  and 
Holyrood  Palace,  nestling  down  among 
the  meadows  at  the  foot  of  Arthur's  Seat, 
upon  the  other,  is  a  street  of  three  cen- 
turies ago.  If  Sir  Walter  Scott  be  the 
presiding  spirit  of  the  New,  Queen  Mary 
is  the  genius  of  the  Old  Town.  The  place 
is  haunted  by  the  remembrances  of  her 
beauty,  her  fascination,  her  errors,  and  her 
sorrows.  Wherever  we  step  we  are  re- 
minded of  her.  From  the  oldest  part  of 
the  Castle,  partially  built  in.  her  reign  in 
1565,  down  to  Holyrood,  where  her  luck- 
less favourite  Rizzio  was  brutally  slain, 
every  stone  in  the  pavement,  if  it  could 
speak,  might  tell  a  history  either  of  her,  or 
of  the  rough  nobles  and  ambitious  states- 
men who  made  her  life  unhappy,  and  her 
sovereign  state  a  sovereignty  of  anguish. 
It  is  said,  that  "  a  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy 
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for  ever,"  but  in  Mary's  case,  the  thing  of 
beauty  is  a  sad  memory  for  evermore — 
beautiful,  no  doubt,  as  the  story  of  her 
youth  comes  down  to  us,  from  the  haze  and 
cloud  and  roseate  sunset  of  the  past,  but 
with  melancholy  as  its  all-pervading  halo. 

We  are  accompanied,  as  we  pace  up  to 
the  Castle,  to  start  from  thence  on  our  pil- 
grimage to  Holyrood,  by  a  friend,  who  is  a 
poet  and  an  artist,  and  a  prosperous  citizen 
to  boot,  which  not  all  poets  and  artists 
are,  and  who  might  be  called,  for  his  pa- 
triotism, Scotus  Scotormn  —  one  born  in 
Edinburgh,  and  familiarly  acquainted  with 
every  ancient  stone  and  every  venerable 
nook  on  all  its  classic  ground.  We  soon 
exhaust  the  Castle  and  its  treasures ;  see 
the  regalia  of  Scotland ;  the  crown  on  its 
cushion  of  crimson  velvet,  fringed  with 
gold;  the  sceptre,  the  sword,  the  mace, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  paraphernalia  of  a 
royalty  that  is  not  extinct,  though  merged 
in  that  of  Great  Britain  ;  and,  next  of  all, 
the  little — the  very  little — room  in  which 
Mary  gave  birth  to  James  the  First  of  Eng- 
land and  Sixth  of  Scotland.  It  is  of  irre- 
gular form,  only  eight  feet  square,  over- 
looks the  steep  precipice  of  the  Castle  Rock, 
and  is  eminently  suggestive  of  the  discom- 
fort in  which  our  ancestors  were  content  to 
live  and  to  die.  George  the  Fourth,  when 
he  visited  Edinburgh,  was  particularly 
curious  to  examine  this  room — why,  is  not 
stated ;  but  that  the  motive  was  poetical 
or  romantic  does  not  appear  very  likely  to 
those  who  remember  the  King's  charac- 
ter. We  take  a  look  at  Mons  Meg,  a  great, 
old-fashioned,  and  useless  gun,  which  the 
worthy  Scottish  people  have  somehow  or 
other  taken  it  into  their  heads  to  regard  as 
a  kind  of  palladium  of  the  liberties  of  Scot- 
land, and  learn  that  it  was  employed  by 
James  the  Fourth  at  the  siege  of  Norham 
Castle  in  1498;  that  it  accidentally  burst 
in  firing  a  salute  in  honour  of  James  the 
Seventh  in  1682 ;  that  it  was  removed  to 
the  Tower  of  London,  to  lie  perdu  in  that 
repository  of  old  arms  and  artillery,  and  that 
it  remained  there  until  1829,  when  it  was 
restored  to  Scotland  amid  the  rejoicings  of 
the  Edinburgh  people.  The  street  that 
extends  from  the  Castle  to  Holyrood — and 
that  in  different  parts  receives  the  name 
of  the  Castle  Hill,  the  Lawnmarket,  the 
High- street,  and  the  Canongate,  and  that 
swarms  from  morn  to  night,  and  long  into 
the  night,  with  people  who  seem  to  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  lounge  and  gossip,  or, 
as  the  Scotch  say,  "  to  crack  "  at  corners, 
and  with  children  enough  to  stock  one  of 


the  states  of  America — is  richer  in  his- 
torical associations  than  any  street  in  the 
world,  unless  some  of  the  older  streets  of 
Paris  be  exceptions.  All  the  other  tho- 
roughfares of  ancient  Edinburgh  are  but 
feeders  to  this  one.  There  is  not  a  solitary 
wynd,  or  close,  or  alley  leading  out  of  it 
on  either  side — sordid,  mean,  squalid,  and 
wretchedly  over-peopled,  as  they  all  are — 
which,  could  the  tale  of  its  former  inhabi- 
tants be  truly  told,  would  not  shine  and 
sparkle  with  the  names  of  the  great,  the 
noble,  the  beautiful,  the  learned,  the  wise, 
and  the  witty.  Our  poetical  friend  Scotus 
draws  our  attention  to  one  of  these  wynds 
or  closes — a  narrow  alley,  which  the  out- 
stretched hands  of  a  man  could  touch 
simultaneously  on  both  sides — and  informs 
us  that  in  early  boyhood  he  used  to  spit 
down  it  in  passing,  to  show  his  contempt; 
and  that  he  registered  a  vow  never  to  pass 
down  it  as  long  as  he  lived — a  vow  which 
to  this  time  he  has  religiously  kept.  I  ask 
him  why?  "It  is  Monteith's  Close,"  he 
replies ;  "so  called  'from  the  name  of  the 
wretch  who  betrayed  Wallace !  There  is 
pollution  in  the  very  remembrance  of  such 
a  scoundrel."  I  know  my  friend  Scotus 
well  enough  to  be  convinced  that  he  will 
keep  his  juvenile  vow  :  and  that  his  vene- 
ration for  Wallace,  and  his  hatred  of  Mon- 
teith,  are  realities,  and  not  shams  affected 
for  the  occasion. 

Descending  the  Castle  Hill  to  the  Lawn- 
market,  I  strive  to  recal  to  mind  what 
brilliant  and  gorgeous,  and  what  tragic 
processions  have  passed  over  these  stones 
from  the  early  days  of  the  Stuarts  until  our 
own.  And  first  of  all  there  flits  over  my 
waking  fancy  that  processsion  of  ghosts, 
all  clad  in  the  semblance  of  mail,  "in  their 
habit  as  they  lived,"  like  Hamlet's  father, 
who  gathered  at  the  cross  (the  ancient  site 
of  which  we  are  now  passing)  on  the  eve 
of  the  fatal  battle  of  Flodden,  and  I  recal 
the  lines  which  they  chanted  in  the  pale 
moonlight : 

Dim  the  night,  but  dark  the  morrow, 
Long  shall  last  the  coming  sorrow, 
Woe  to  Scotland,  woe  ! 

This  procession  was  but  a  dream  of  the  ex- 
cited popular  imagination  of  the  time,  al- 
though to  my  remembrance  it  wears  the 
guise  of  a  fact ;  like  all  great  fictions  that 
are  narrated  by  true  poets  and  romancers. 
Falstaff,  who  may  never  have  lived  at  all,  is 
as  real  as  any  actual  personage  of  the  days 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  Lady  Macbeth  is 
as  indubitable  a  reality  as  Mrs.  Manning. 
The  other  historical  processions  that  might 
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be  cited,  as  having  strutted  their  hour 
upon  the  great  stage  of  the  High- street  of 
Dunedin,  are  realities  in  a  double  sense ; 
real  in  their  own  day,  realised  in  ours  in 
the  pages  of  history  and  romance.  They  are 
all  of  the  most  various  character;  a  phantas- 
magoria of  coronations,  royal  marriages,  and 
proclamations  of  victory,  intermixed  with  a 
rabble  rout,  following  to  the  headsman's 
block  the  ambitious  nobles  who  had  fallen 
into  disfavour,  the  old  crones  accused  of 
witchcraft,  the  saints  and  martyrs  of  the 
Covenant,  and  all  the  chivalrous  and  unfor- 
tunate heroes  of  the  rebellions  of  '15  and  '45. 
And  over  and  amid  them  all  are  Queen  Mary 
and  her  court,  her  lovers  and  her  husbands, 
all  alike  false,  or  mad,  or  silly,  or  simply 
luckless  and  unfortunate.  And  whatever 
may  be  said  of  the  crimes  or  misfortunes 
of  the  people  in  this  crowded  historical 
gallery,  let  none  say  a  word  against  Queen 
Mary  in  Edinburgh.  It  is  not  irrelevant 
to  inquire,  why  so  staunchly  Protestant  a 
nation  as  the  Scotch  should  look  so  ten- 
derly upon  their  Popish  queen ;  and  why 
so  godly  a  people  should  condone  so  readily, 
even  so  affectionately,  the  errors  of  her  life 
and  reign  ?  The  Stuarts  were  not  a  bless- 
ing to  their  native  land,  but  very  much  the 
reverse.  Time,  however,  has  worked  in 
their  behalf,  and  the  lapse  of  ages,  which 
has  weakened  the  remembrance  of  their 
faults,  has  strengthened  the  remembrance 
of  their  misfortunes,  and  almost  displaced 
blame  by  sympathy  and  pity. 

For  Sorrow  is  a  great  and  holy  thing, 
We  recognise  its  right,  as  king  to  king. 

"Whatever  the  politician,  the  philoso- 
pher, and  the  lover  of  liberty  may  say  of 
this  unhappy  family,"  says  the  editor  of  the 
Jacobite  Relics  of  Scotland,  "  no  lover  of 
poetry  and  music  can  speak  of  them  without 
affectionate  regret,  and  the  respect  which  is 
due  to  misfortune.  Death  from  the  daggers 
of  assassins  ;  death  upon  the  scaffold ; 
public  shame  and  contumely ;  poverty, 
misery,  banishment — all  these  were  the  ap- 
panage and  inheritance  of  this  illustrious 
race;  a  race  whom  Fortune  seemed  to  delight 
in  persecuting  and  humiliating,  to  whom 
she  gave  amiability  only  to  bring  them  into 
sorrow,  and  make  them  acquainted  with 
false  friends,  unwise  advisers,  and  treacher- 
ous confidants ;  to  whom  she  offered  the 
cup  of  prosperity  only  to  infuse  gall  and 
wormwood  into  it,  or  dash  it  untasted 
from  their  lips ;  to  whom  she  gave  wealth 
only  to  take  it  away  ;  power,  only  to  make 
it  a  mockery  and  a  disgrace  ;  talents,  only 
to  lead  them  astray  from  the  right  path ; 
and  to  whom  even  the  gift  of  personal 


beauty,  as  in  the  case  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  was  but  tke  means  and  the  consum- 
mation of  all  other  trial,  calamity,  and 
shame." 

On  the  right,  as  we  descend  towards 
Holyrood,  stand  Parliament-square  and 
the  former  parliament  house,  now  used  as 
the  College  of  Justice,  or  Law  Courts  of 
Scotland.  The  history  of  this  edifice  as  a 
parliament  house  closed  at  the  Union  ;  its 
history  as  the  centre  of  Scottish  law  and 
equity  will  doubtless  extend  far  into  the 
future.  Let  the  lover  of  rare  books  and 
manuscripts,  if  he  have  the  time  to  spare, 
turn  into  a  portion  of  this  building,  the 
Advocate's  Library,  the  largest  collection 
of  books  in  Scotland,  which,  like  the 
British  Museum,  enjoys  the  privilege  of 
receiving,  and  in  .case  of  need  of  exacting, 
a  copy  of  every  new  book  or  pamphlet 
published  within  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  library  of  the  Writers  to  the  Signet 
close  adjoining  is  not  quite  so  extensive, 
but  is  as  well  worth  a  visit. 

St.  Giles's  Church — one  of  the  few  ar- 
chitectural remnants  of  Roman  Catholic 
Scotland  which  has  not  been  devastated 
and  overthrown  by  the  rude  hands  of  the 
intolerant  fanatics  who  hated  the  shrine 
as  much  as  they  hated  the  faith — is  an 
interesting  edifice,  of  which  the  origin  is 
lost  in  antiquity.  It  existed  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  but  how  much  earlier  it  is 
difficult  or  impossible  to  ascertain.  It  was 
once  provided  with  thirty-six  altars,  and 
maintained  upwards  of  a  hundred  priests 
and  other  officials.  It  is  now  divided  into 
four  compartments,  with  separate  entrances, 
each  serving  as  a  parish  church.  Here 
John  Knox,  whose  house  is  still  to  be  seen 
a  little  lower  down  the  street,  was  accus- 
tomed to  thunder  against  Queen  Mary. 
Prom  this  point  to  Holyrood  there  is 
scarcely^,  house  that  has  not  some  historical, 
traditional,  legendary,  poetical,  or  social 
interest  attaching  to  it,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  Traditions  of  Edinburgh,  collected 
by  Mr.  Robert  Chambers.  But  dirtier  and 
more  squalid  grows  the  street  as  we  descend 
into  the  Cowgate  and  the  Canongate,  more 
multitudinous  the  children,  more  slouchy 
and  devil-may-care  the  men,  more  untidy 
and  reckless- looking  the  women;  more 
grimy  the  windows  and  passages,  more 
forlorn  and  petty  the  shops ;  facts  which, 
while  we  observe  with  regret,  our  friend 
Scotus  takes  care  to  explain  by  the  state- 
ment that  nine-tenths  of  the  population 
hereabouts  are  Irish  of  the  lowest  class, 
both  in  means  and  morals,  and  a  sore 
trouble  to  the  police  and  the  magis- 
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tracy.  "  Onco,"  says  Mr.  Chambers,  "this 
was  the  court  end  of  the  town,  and  occu- 
pied by  persons  of  distinction.  It  is  now 
abandoned  to  the  meanest  of  the  mean ; 
several  of  the  houses  are  dilapidated,  and 
the  street  flutters  in  rags  and  wretched- 
ness." At  the  foot  of  a  wretched  wynd, 
now  happily  demolished,  stood  the  palace 
of  Cardinal  Beaton,  once  the  temporary 
residence  of  James  the  Fifth.  Moray 
House,  the  palace  of  the  famous  Regent  of 
Scotland,  is  still  standing,  and  is  used  as  a 
training  college  for  teachers  of  the  Free 
Church.  Further  down  the  street  is 
Queensberry  House,  formerly  the  town  resi- 
dence of  the  dukes  with  that  title,  and  now 
a  house  of  refuge  for  the  destitute  poor,  who, 
however  destitute  they  may  be  on  the  "  Sab- 
bath," are  warned  by  a  notification  on  the 
gate  not  to  expect  relief  upon  that  day. 

At   the   foot  of  the    Canongate,    which 
through  its  whole  course  suggests  to  the 
visitor  the  saying  of  the  Scotsman  who  re- 
turned to  his  native  country  after  a  long 
.absence  in  India,  "  Ah,  Edinburgh,  I  smell 
ye  noo !"  we  enter  the  precincts  of  Holy- 
rood,  or  the  Holy  Cross.    A  mournful  palace 
it  is.     The  ghost  of  David  Rizzio  seems  to 
haunt  the  whole  place,  even  although  the 
greater  portion  of  the  building  was  erected 
long  after  his  murder,  and  long  after  poor 
Queen  Mary  had  ceased  to  inhabit  it.    Crom- 
well battered  down  a  great  portion  of  the 
building.    It  was  restored  in  harmony  with 
the  original  design  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second.     The  old  portion  which  Mary- 
inhabited  still  excites  the  greatest  interest 
among  visitors,    and  the  supposed  blood- 
stains in  the  little  chamber  where  the  savage 
Scotch  lords,  with  the  queen's  husband  at 
their  head,  coming  up  by  a  secret  stair, 
slew  the  poor  Italian  while  clinging  ab- 
jectly to  his  mistress's  robes  for  protection, 
are   among  the  first  objects  which  every 
stranger  hastens  to  see.     In  fact,  there  is 
little  in  Holyrood  of  any  interest  whatever 
except  those  portions  of  the  building  which 
are  associated  with  Queen  Mary's  history. 
This  and  an  adjoining  room  contain  some 
undoubted  relics  of  the  unhappy  lady,  and 
some  pieces  of  mouldering  tapestry  wrought 
by  her  own  hands.     The  antique  bedsteads 
and  furniture,  shown  as  having  belonged 
to  her,  are  generally  believed  to  be  spurious. 
Cold  must  be  the  heart  and  uninformed 
the  intellect  of  either  man  or  woman  who 
can  visit  these  sad  chambers  without  melan- 
choly reflections  on  the  old,  yet  ever  new, 
subject — the  instability  of  human  greatness 
and  the  sole  sufficiency  of  virtue  to  produce 
happiness. 


In  a  long  disproportioned  apartment  in 
the  palace,  which  is  dignified  with  the  name 
of  a  picture  gallery,  the  Scottish  peers  as- 
semble to  elect  to  each  British  parliament 
sixteen  of  their  number  to  represent  them 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  Many,  however,  of 
the  Scottish  peers  of  the  highest  rank  are 
English  peers  also,  such  as  the  Dukes  of 
Sutherland,  Buccleuch,  Argyll,  Montrose, 
Hamilton,  and  others.  This  gallery  con- 
tains what  are  called  the  "  portraits"  of  a 
hundred  and  sixteen  kings  of  Scotland, 
including  Old  King  Cole,  or  "  Coil,"  Mac- 
beth, Duncan,  and  scores  of  others  who 
probably  never  had  any  real  existence. 
These  daubs,  for  the  greater  portion  of 
them  are  little  better,  all  appear  to  be  the 
result  of  the  not  very  praiseworthy  industry 
of  one  workman.  In  the  earlier  portraits  of 
the  traditionary  monarchs  it  is  palpable 
that  he  must  have  drawn  upon  his  ima- 
gination for  his  likenesses.  The  later  por- 
traits, from  the  first  of  the  Stuarts  down- 
wards, are  as  authentic  as  the  artist's  skill 
in  copying  could  make  them. 

Holyrood  Palace  is  still  nominally  a 
royal  residence,  and  Queen  Victoria  occa- 
sionally resided  there,  on  her  visits  to  Scot- 
land, in  those  comparatively  early  days, 
when  the  railway  system  was  not  com- 
pleted far  enough  towards  Balmoral  to  en- 
able the  journey  from  London  to  be  com- 
fortably made  within  the  twenty-four  hours. 
After  the  French  Revolution  of  1830,  when 
Charles  the  Tenth,  the  Charles  le  Simple 
of  the  poet  Beranger,  slunk  out  of  his 
throne,  as  Louis  Philippe  did  eighteen 
years  afterwards,  apartments  in  Holyrood 
Palace  were  placed  at  his  disposal  by  the 
more  fortunate  monarch  of  Great  Britain. 

Adjoining  the  palace  are  the  ruins  of  the 
Abbey,  once,  next  to  Melrose  and  Elgin,  the 
most  splendid  structure  of  its  kind  in  Scot- 
land, and  that,  even  in  dilapidation,  shows 
how  beautiful  it  must  have  been  when  it 
stood  perfect,  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of 
the  builders.  Within  its  precincts  the 
members  of  the  royal  house  of  Stuart  were 
formerly  buried,  and  many  of  the  ancient 
Scottish  families  still  enjoy  and  claim  the 
privilege  of  sepulture  within  its  walls. 


BY  THE  MEEE. 

GREY,  dimly  outlined  'neath  the  sullen  skies, 
Lies  the  half-frozen  mere,  its  silver  face 
Veiled  by  the  wintry  gloaming :  silent  voiced, 
Cold,  calm,  and  still  as  soft  sweet  maiden  sleeps, 
A  dreamless  slumber,  in  her  virgin  shroud. 

The  alder  boughs  are  fringed  with  diamond  drops, 
Rich  pendent  sparks  that  in  the  gloaming  glint, 
And  glow,  and  glitter  with  a  thousand  fires, 
Nature's  unsullied  gems,  chaste  icicles. 
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The  heavy  clouds  enwrapped  in  leaden  gloom, 

Grow  thick  with  gathering  snow.    The  sobbing  wind, 

In  low  dull  angry  murmurs  o'er  the  fens, 

Brushes  their  reedy  armies,  whilst  the  boom 

Of  the  lone  bittern,  hermit  of  the  waste, 

Sounds  o'er  the  marsh,  as  sounds  the  knell  of  doom. 

The  purple-crested  mallard,  from  the  sedge, 
Whirls  whirring  upward,  with  a  clarion  shrill, 
That  bodes  his  quick  alarm :  the  snow  flakes  fall, 
Fall  thick  and  fast :  and  fast  and  faster  still, 
Comes  onward  black-robed  night :  the  landscape  pales, 
The  last  faint  gleams  of  twilight  die  away, 
A  death-like  stillness  falls  upon  the  fens 
And  all  is  silent,  as  the  reign  of  Death. 


A  SIEGE  OF  THE  OLD  SCHOOL. 

GIBRALTAR  first  became  ours  in  1704, 
when  it  was  wrested  from  the  Spaniards 
by  Admiral  Rooke,  who  had  been  seat 
into  the  Mediterranean  with  a  fleet  to 
assist  Charles,  Archduke  of  Austria,  in 
obtaining  the  throne  of  Spain.  In  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year  the  Rock  was  all 
but  retaken  from  us  by  escalade,  and  early 
the  next  year  the  French  and  Spaniards 
besieged  it  in  form,  but  eventually  retired, 
after  losing  nearly  ten  thousand  men  from 
our  fire  and  from  sickness.  The  enemy 
attacked  it  again  in  1726,  and  continued 
the  siege  till  they  lost  nearly  three  thou- 
sand men. 

In  1779,  Spain  seeing  England  embar- 
rassed with  a  French  and  an  American 
war,  seized  the  opportunity  to  have  another 
grapple  for  the  Pillar  of  Hercules  which 
she  had  lost,  and  made  a  secret  peace  with 
the  Emperor  of  Morocco  to  induce  him  to 
stop  supplies  to  Gibraltar  from  the  ports 
of  Tetuan  and  Tangiers.  General  Eliott, 
a  staunch  old  officer,  was  at  that  time 
governor  of  the  Rock,  having  with  him 
five  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
two  English  and  Hanoverian  troops,  to 
face  the  thirty-three  thousand  and  thirty- 
eight  French  and  Spaniards  already  scowl- 
ing at  tis  from  the  front  of  St.  Roque. 
The  governor,  prudent  and  alert,  instantly 
began  to  collect  hogsheads  full  of  earth  to 
strengthen  the  fortifications,  and  set  to 
work  five  hundred  Jews  and  Genoese  to 
level  the  sand-heaps  near  the  gardens  in 
the  Neutral  Ground,  so  that  the  enemy, 
when  advancing,  should  find  no  shelter 
from  our  lower  batteries.  The  artillery- 
men in  garrison  being  insufficient,  one 
hundred  and  eighty  soldiers  of  the  line 
were  selected  to  learn  great  gun  prac- 
tice. On  the  16th  of  July  the  Spaniards 
blockaded  the  port  with  a  squadron ;  two 
seventy  -  fours,  two  frigates,  five  xebecs, 
and  a  number  of  galleys  and  armed  settees 


also  anchored  in  the  bay  06°  Algeziras,  and 
kept  up  a  vigilant  blockade.  The  governor 
sent  men  along  the  cliff  to  collect  shrubs 
for  fascines,  and  began  some  interesting  ex- 
periments with  red-hot  shot,  which  "  roast 
potatoes,"  as  the  men  called  them,  proved 
afterwards  most  efficacious  against  the 
enemy.  On  the  12th  of  September,  to  in- 
terrupt the  incessant  cart-loads  of  shot  and 
fascines  coming  to  the  enemy's  lines,  the 
governor  ordered  the  Green's  Lodge,  Willis, 
and  Queen  Charlotte  batteries  to  open  fire 
on  the  five  hundred  Spanish  workmen  who 
were  filling  up  with  sand  the  northern 
ditch  of  Fort  St.  Philip.  This  frightened 
the  custom-house  men  and  advanced  guards 
out  of  their  huts  and  storehouses,  the 
covered  waggons  were  driven  off,  and  the 
cavalry  fled  to  the  camp  in  panic,  but  the 
Spaniards  were  at  "  too  great  a  distance," 
nearly  a  mile  (what  would  the  defenders 
of  Gibraltar  have  said  to  cannon  that 
carry  six  miles  ?),  and  the  shells  sank  so 
deep  in  the  sand  that  few  splinters  rose  to 
the  surface.  To  protect  "  Gib  "  as  much 
as  possible  from  the  coming  bombardment, 
the  pavement  of  the  north  part  of  the 
town  was  ploughed  up,  towers  of  con- 
spicuous buildings  were  taken  down,  and 
traverses  raised  in  different  places  to  pro- 
tect the  communications.  The  engineers, 
determining  to  mount  a  gun  on  the  very 
summit  of  the  northern  front  of  the  Rockr 
the  artillerymen,  too  impatient  to  wait  for 
a  road  being  cut,  dragged  a  seventy-four 
pounder  up  the  steep  crag  with  great 
difficulty  and  after  prodigious  exertions, 
and  saluted  the  enemy's  forts.  From  this 
"  Rock  Gun,"  as  it  was  called,  the  men  had 
with  glasses  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  enemy's 
whole  lines.  At  daybreak  on  the  20th  of 
October,  the  garrison  of  "  Gib"  saw,  to 
their  surprise,  thirty-five  embrasures  cut 
through  the  parapet  of  the  Spanish  lines, 
the  workmen  having  now  completed  three 
batteries.  By  November  provisions  grew 
very  scarce  in  the  garrison,  mutton  being 
three  shillings  and  sixpence  a  pound,  ducks 
from  fourteen  to  eighteen  shillings  a  couple, 
and  a  goose,  a  guinea.  The  governor,  an 
abstemious  man,  who  seldom  tasted  any- 
thing but  vegetables,  puddings,  and  water, 
as  an  experiment  of  what  food  would  be  re- 
quisite lived  for  eight  days  on  four  ounces 
of  rice  a  day. 

On  the  night  of  the  llth  of  November, 
two  men  of  the  Walloon  guards  coming  in 
as  deserters,  were  the  next  morning  taken 
to  Willis's  battery,  to  there  describe  the 
enemy's  works  to  the  governor.  On  the 
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14th  of  December  a  Spanish  soldier,  trying 
to  come  over  to  the  English,  was  pursued 
by  two  troopers,  cut  down,  and  secured,  in 
spite  of  one  of  the  pursuer's  horses  being 
killed  by  our  fire.  The  next  day  the 
deserter  was  hung  near  the  Spanish  artil- 
lery park,  and  his  body  exposed  till  sunset. 
In  January,  1780,  the  garrison  began  to 
be  hard  driven  for  food.  Many  of  the 
poorer  classes  now  lived  on  thistles,  dan- 
delions, and  wild  leeks,  and  the  women, 
children,  and  infirm  persons  were  often 
jostled  out  of  their  allowance  by  the  mobs 
who  assembled  daily  at  the  bakers'  doors. 
But  all  this  distress  was  relieved  at  the 
end  of  January  by  the  arrival  of  Admiral 
Rodney,  with  a  fleet  of  twenty-one  sail  of 
the  line  and  a  large  convoy  of  merchant 
vessels.  He  was  in  high  spirits,  having 
just  captured  six  armed  Spanish  vessels 
and  a  fleet  of  fifteen  merchantmen,  belong- 
ing to  the  Caracca  Company,  going  from 
Bilbao  to  Cadiz.  Rodney's  fleet  took  back 
with  it  to  England  all  the  soldiers'  wives 
and  children  who  were  not  provided  with 
the  provisions  required  for  twelve  months 
— that  is,  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of 
flour,  or  three  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  of 
biscuits.  From  the  Spanish  prizes  the  go- 
vernor purchased  a  great  number  of  heavy 
guns  and  some  hundred  barrels  of  powder, 
notwithstanding  the  supply  brought  by  the 
convoy.  The  garrison  now  was  in  a  good 
state  of  defence,  the  stores  and  magazines 
being  fall,  and  the  soldiers  confident  that 
they  were  not  forgotten  in  England.  The 
salt  fish,  however,  and  the  insufficient 
vegetables  soon  gave  rise  to  a  great  deal  of 
scurvy,  which  became  very  fatal. 

On  the  7th  of  June,  six  Spanish  fire- 
ships  bore  down  on  the  two  English  men- 
of-war  and  the  ordnance  ships  in  the  New 
Mole  ;  but  our  sailors  instantly  commencing 
a  brisk  cannonade  to  retard  the  fire-ships, 
manned  their  boats  and  grappled  bravely 
with  the  burning  vessels,  towed  them  under 
the  walls,  where  they  were  one  by  one  ex- 
tinguished. Though  several  of  the  fire- 
ships  were  bound  together  with  chains  and 
cables,  our  sailors  separated  them  and 
towed  them  to  land  without  losing  a  man. 

At  this  very  time,  when  scurvy  was 
making  great  ravages,  and  many  of  the 
soldiers,  rather  than  yield  to  the  disease, 
were  limping  to  their  duty  on  crutches,  our 
ships'  boats  cut  off  a  Danish  dogger  from  a 
Dutch  convoy  that  was  passing,  and  its 
cargo  of  lemons  and  oranges  from  Malaga 
was  devoured  with  avidity  by  the  sick,  who 
in  a  few  days  began  to  recover.  The  Spanish 


gunboats  preventing  all  communication 
with  Barbary,  the  garrison  now  trusted 
chiefly  for  wine,  spirits,  sugar,  and  occa- 
sional live  stock,  to  the  small  boats  from 
Minorca,  which  were  very  daring  and  suc- 
cessful in  running  the  blockade.  On  the 
12th  of  November  an  English  privateer, 
called  the  Young  Sabine,  after  beating  off 
several  armed  Spanish  vessels  and  three 
gunboats,  put  in  with  a  cargo  of  cheese, 
hams,  and  potatoes ;  the  latter  sold  at 
forty-three  dollars  (seven  pounds  ten  shil- 
lings and  sixpence)  the  hundredweight. 
Two  days  after,  the  enemy  mounted  twelve 
guns  en  barbette,  near  Fort  St.  Philip — in 
the  Black  Battery,  as  it  was  called  by  the 
garrison.  Though  the  most  distant  from 
the  Rock,  this  battery  proved  throughout 
the  whole  siege  the  most  vexatious,  as  its 
line  of  fire  enfiladed  the  town  wall  and 
main  street,  the  principal  communication 
with  the  northern  part  of  the  fortress.  As 
the  Spanish  gunboats  seemed  directed  in 
their  firing  at  night  by  the  lights  in  the 
houses  along  the  sea-wall,  no  lights  were 
henceforward  allowed  after  seven  o'clock 
P.M.  in  any  window  looking  towards  the 
bay. 

Provisions  were  now  getting  seriously 
deficient  on  the  Rock  ;  the  poorer  soldiers, 
who  were  unable  to  purchase  from  the 
Minorca  vessels,  were  in  intolerable  dis- 
tress, even  biscuit  crumbs  selling  for  a 
shilling  per  pound,  while  the  common  sol- 
diers received  only  five  pounds  and  a  quarter 
of  bread  a  week,  thirteen  ounces  of  salt 
beef,  eighteen  ounces  of  half  putrid  beef, 
and  two  and  a  half  ounces  of  rancid  con- 
gealed oil,  which  was  called  butter.  On 
the  3rd  of  April,  to  the  infinite  joy  of  the 
whole  garrison,  the  enemy  began  to  make 
some  uneasy  movements  in  the  batteries 
round  the  bay,  and  a  British  cutter  arriv- 
ing in  twenty-nine  days  from  Plymouth, 
announced  that  a  grand  fleet,  under  charge 
of  Admiral  Derby,  was  coming  to  the  relief 
of  Gibraltar.  At  daybreak  on  the  13th,  a 
thick  mist  rose  in  the  Gut,  and  the  sun 
shone  full  on  the  fair  and  welcome  sight  of 
a  convoy  of  one  hundred  vessels,  led  by 
several  stately  men-of-war.  As  they  en- 
tered the  bay  fifteen  Spanish  gunboats 
advanced  in  regular  order  from  Algeziras, 
and  seconded  by  the  guns  and  mortar  bat- 
teries on  land,  opened  a  smart  cannonade 
on  the  fleet ;  but  they  fled  at  the  approach 
of  a  line -of -battle  ship  and  two  of  our 
frigates,  which  might  have  then  entirely 
destroyed  these  afterwards  harassing  small 
fry.  The  moment  the  convoy  came  to  an 
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anchor  off  the  New  Mole,  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  pieces  of  heavy  metal,  chiefly 
twenty -six  pounders  and  thirteen  -  inch 
mortars,  opened  on  the  garrison.  The 
frightened  inhabitants  instantly  nocked  in 
the  most  pitiable  confusion  to  the  south 
end  of  the  Rock,  leaving  all  their  property 
to  the  mercy  of  the  soldiers.  During 
the  cannonade  several  houses  were  burnt, 
and  on  the  third  day's  bombardment  the 
soldiers  began  to  plunder  the  wine-shops, 
and  gave  way  to  great  excesses  in  their 
rage  at  the  liquor  dealers,  who  had  greatly 
raised  their  prices,  and  had  concealed  their 
stores.  Some  of  the  men  conveyed  spirits 
to  their  own  haunts,  and  there  barricading 
themselves,  regardless  of  punishment,  drank 
themselves  to  death.  In  one  instance  a 
party  of  soldiers  roasted  a  pig  with  a  fire 
made  of  cinnamon.  The  stores  in  the 
Spanish  church  having  been  set  on  fire, 
the  flour-casks  were  removed  to  the  King's 
Bastion,  and  piled  as  temporary  shelter 
before  the  doors  of  the  southern  case- 
mates, where  many  people  had  been  killed 
or  wounded  in  bed.  The  men,  how- 
ever, when  the  spoils  of  the  town  grew 
scarcer,  made  prizes  of  all  barrels  pierced 
by  the  enemy's  shot,  and  scooped  out  the 
flour  for  pancakes,  which  they  were  very 
expert  at  making.  Our  batteries  having 
become  quite  ruinous  by  their  incessant 
firing,  and  the  town  nearly  demolished, 
men  were  sent  up  on  the  terraces  with 
sand-bags  to  repair  them,  and  also  to  make 
higher,  stronger,  and  more  numerous  pro- 
tecting traverses. 

The  fleet  had  begun  to  move,  the  ad- 
miral fearing  to  lose  the  easterly  wind  ;  the 
colliers  were  therefore  sunk,  to  be  unloaded 
at  leisure.  Much  merchandise  brought  for 
the  garrison  was  taken  back,  the  merchants 
refusing  to  receive  it  on  account  of  the  bom- 
bardment. On  the  night  of  the  20th  the 
town  was  set  on  fire  in  four  different  places  ; 
but  as  the  public  stores  remained  safe,  no 
attempts  were  made  to  extinguish  the  flames. 
On  the  21st,  the  enemy  fired  forty-two 
rounds  in  two  minutes,  and  the  garrison 
flag  had  to  be  nailed  to  the  stump  of  its 
shattered  staff.  On  the  24th  a  shell  fell  at 
the  door  of  a  casemate  under  the  south  flank 
of  the  King's  Bastion,  and  wounded  four 
men.  The  garrison  orders  now  were  that 
any  soldier  found  drunk  or  asleep  on  his 
post,  or  caught  marauding,  should  be  imme- 
diately executed,  and  on  the  30th  a  Hano- 
verian was  shot  by  a  sentry  for  stealing, 
and  another  soldier  thief  hung  on  the 
Grand  Parade  at  the  door  of  the  store  he 


had  plundered.  About  this  time  four  fri- 
gates and  a  sloop  brought  in  twenty  vic- 
tualling vessels  with  provisions  purchased 
by  the  governor  at  Minorca. 

On  the  9th  of  May,  Lieutenant  Lowe, 
of  the  Twelfth  Regiment,  while  superin- 
tending the  working  parties  on  the  slope 
of  the  hill  under  the  castle,  lost  his  leg  by 
a  shot.  He  saw  the  shot  coming,  but  was 
fascinated  to  the  spot  till  it  struck  him. 
It  often  happened  during  the  siege  that  a 
soldier  saw  a  shell  coming,  and  even  cried 
for  help,  yet  could  not  move  till  the  shell 
struck  the  ground.  Then  he  instantaneously 
recovered,  ran,  and  often  escaped  before  it 
burst.  The  houses  in  the  town  being  now 
mere  wrecks,  the  governor  generally  spent 
the  day  with  his  suite  in  a  large  ten  pitched 
on  rising  ground  south  of  the  Red  Sands ; 
but  the  lieutenant-governor  resided  in  the 
bomb-proof  in  the  King's  Bastion,  to  be  near 
the  centre  of  danger.  The  enemy  fired  about 
one  thousand  rounds  in  the  twenty-four 
hours.  On  the  25th,  the  gun  and  mortar 
boats  at  night  were  unusually  active.  A 
shell  fell  on  a  house  in  Hardy  town,  and 
killed  a  respectable  Jew,  a  female  relation  of 
his,  and  a  clerk.  Another  fell  into  a  house 
in  which  were  fifteen  persons,  and  only 
a  child  perished.  A  soldier  of  the  Seventy- 
second  was  killed  in  bed  by  a  shot,  and  so 
was  a  Jew  butcher.  In  all,  seven  were 
killed,  and  twelve  or  thirteen  were  wounded. 
The  soldiers  were  very  discontented  at 
having  to  bear  all  this  silently — the  orders 
being  that  the  gunboats  were  not  to  be 
fired  upon  till  they  were  within  grapeshot 
distance — and  the  governor  at  last  gave 
them  leave  to  return  the  next  fire. 

On  the  morning  of  the  3rd  of  June,  a 
corporal  going  with  the  relief  to  Landport, 
had  the  muzzle  of  his  fire-lock  closed  and 
the  barrel  twisted  like  a  French  horn  by  a 
shell,  which,  however,  did  the  man  no  per- 
sonal injury.  The  4th  of. June  being  the 
king's  birthday,  the  governor  commemo- 
rated the  event  by  saluting  the  enemy  Avith 
twenty-three  cannon  and  forty-three  mor- 
tars. A  few  days  after  the  enemy  celebrated 
Corpus  Christi  day  with  similar  volleys. 
The  visits  of  the  gunboats  after  midnight 
had  gradually  become  intensely  vexatious, 
as  the  boats  were  too  small  to  be  easily  hit. 
Our  soldiers  were  instantly  on  these  occa- 
sions ordered  under  cover,  while  the  in- 
habitants fled  nearly  naked  to  any  remote 
part  of  the  walls.  No  one  could  ever  be 
sure  of  a  night's  repose.  Though  the 
enemy's  bombardment  now  seldom  ex- 
ceeded four  hundred  and  fifty  rounds  in 
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the  twenty-four  hours,  yet  "Willis's  battery 
was  much  injured.  The  Spanish  shot  had 
pierced  seven  solid  feet  of  sand-bag  work. 
Strong  wooden  frames  were  therefore  sub- 
stituted, rammed  with  clay,  and  covered 
in  front  and  on  the  top  with  junk  cut  in 
lengths. 

The  garrison  being  worn  out  with  the 
incessant  harassing  night  attacks  of  the 
gunboats,  the  governor  determined  to  give 
them  a  check  by  sinking  guns  in  the  sand 
behind  the  Old  Mole.  This  fire  tormented 
their  camp,  and  some  brigs,  cut  down 
to  praams,  each  to  carry  four  or  five  heavy 
cannon,  were  moored  between  the  New 
Mole  and  Bagged  Staff,  to  keep  the  boats 
at  a  distance.  The  Spanish  firing  was 
now  confined  to  the  night,  and  unless  the 
garrison  provoked  it,  scarcely  ever  ex- 
ceeded thirty  rounds.  On  the  4th  of 
August  two  men  of  the  Fifty-eighth  had 
a  narrow  escape.  They  were  asleep  in  a 
tent  behind  General  La  Motte's  quarters  at 
the  southward,  when  a  shell  fell  between 
them.  They  did  not  wake,  but  a  sergeant  in 
an  adjacent  tent,  who  had  run  away,  think- 
ing the  shell  had  fallen  blind,  returned  to 
their  tent  to  wake  them.  While  they  stood 
there  discussing  their  narrow  escape,  the 
shell  exploded,  and  drove  them  with  great 
violence  against  a  garden  wall ;  the  tent 
and  everything  in  it  was  destroyed,  but 
they  were  unhurt. 

On  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  August, 
the  haze  dispelling,  showed  an  English 
sloop  of  war  becalmed,  and  Spanish  gun- 
boats advancing  from  Algeziras  to  inter- 
cept her.  Although  cannonaded  by  all  these 
boats  she  beat  them  off',  and  eventually  got 
under  our  guns,  much  cut  about,  but  with 
a  loss  of  only  one  killed  and  two  wounded. 
On  the  25th  of  August,  a  soldier  of  the 
Seventy-third,  pinched  by  hunger  after  five 
days'  hiding,  made  a  bold  attempt  to  escape. 
Stuffing  a  sand-bag  with  grass  he  came  to 
Landport,  and  placing  the  bag  on  the  spikes 
of  the  palisades,  jumped  unhurt  on  the 
glacis,  then  running  like  lightning  over  the 
causeway,  cleared  Bay-side  barrier,  escap- 
ing many  hundred  bullets.  This  was  the 
fourth  man  who  had  deserted  in  six  weeks. 
On  the  27th  a  wounded  sailor  in  the  hos- 
pital was  killed  by  a  shell.  The  poor 
fellow  had  previously  broken  his  thigh,  and 
having  had  a  relapse  from  a  fall,  was  in 
bed  when  a  shell  from  a  Spanish  mortar- 
boat  fell  into  the  ward,  and  rebounding, 
lodged  on  him.  The  other  convalescents 
and  sick  summoned  strength  to  crawl  out  of 
the  room  on  their  hands  and  knees,  but  the 


wretched  sailor  was  kept  down  by  the 
weight  of  the  shell,  which  presently  burst 
and  blew  off  both  his  legs.  What  was 
most  terrible,  the  poor  fellow  survived  the 
explosion,  and  was  sensible  to  the  last, 
loudly  wishing  he  had  been  killed  at  the 
batteries.  A  few  days  later  a  shell  from 
the  lines  fell  upon  the  Rock  above  the  Bed 
Sands,  and  glancing  off  dropped  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  lines,  where  it 
burst  on  the  platform  of  one  of  the  thirty- 
two  pounders,  and  a  splinter  hitting  the 
apron  of  the  gun,  fired  it  off.  The  shot 
then  took  away  the  railing  at  the  foot  of 
the  glacis,  and  lodged  in  the  line  wall  near 
Bagged  Staff.  A  shot  that  fell  in  an  em- 
brasure killed  one  of  the  Seventy- third, 
and  wounded  another  man.  The  latter  was 
struck  down  by  the  wind  of  the  shell,  which 
then  bursting,  fractured  his  skull,  broke 
his  left  arm  in  two  places,  shattered  one  of 
his  legs,  tore  off  part  of  his  right  hand,  and 
burned  and  marked  his  whole  body  with 
gunpowder.  The  surgeons,  in  despair,  and 
not  knowing  where  to  begin,  trepanned  him 
that  day,  and  two  days  later  amputated 
his  leg  ;  yet  having  a  wonderful  constitu- 
tion, this  man  of  iron  was  completely  cured 
in  eleven  weeks,  and  lived  long  to  enjoy  his 
magnificent  pension  of  ninepence  a  day. 
In  the  evening  of  the  18th  of  August,  a 
shell  dropped  into  a  house  opposite  the 
King's  Bastion,  where  Major  Burke  and 
two  other  officers  were  sitting.  The  shell 
took  off  Major  Burke' s  thigh,  then  fell 
through  the  floor  into  the  cellar,  where  it 
burst,  forcing  the  floor  with  the  major  up 
to  the  ceiling.  The  major  died  soon  after 
he  was  operated  upon.  The  enemy  now 
fired  eight  hundred  rounds  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  our  men  were  oftener  hit, 
for  they  had  grown  so  reckless  as  scarcely 
to  regard  the  shot  during  working,  and  it 
was  almost  necessary  for  the  officers  to 
caution  them,  even  if  a  shell  fell  at  their 
feet.  The  soldiers  were  also  taught  how 
to  apply  the  tourniquet,  as  wounded  men 
had  sometimes  bled  to  death  before  they 
could  be  carried  to  the  hospital. 

The  enemy's  works  getting  nearer  to  the 
Bock,   and  their  fire  waxing  warmer,  the 

fovernor,  hearing  from  deserters  that  the 
paniards  were  lulled  into  security  by  their 
superiority  of  forces,  resolved  on  a  resolute 
night  sortie.  When  the  gates  were  shut 
after  first  gun-fire  on  the  26th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1781,  men  were  told  off  to  meet  on  the 
Bed  Sands  at  midnight  with  devils,  fire- 
fagots,  and  working  implements,  to  destroy 
the  nearest  Spanish  batteries.  Each  man 
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carried  thirty-six  rounds  of  ammunition, 
with  a  good  flint  in  his  piece,  and  one  in  his 
pocket.  The  Thirty-ninth  and  Fifty-eighth 
Regiments,  under  Brigadier-General  Picton, 
were  drawn  up  on  the  Grand  Parade  to 
assist  the  sortie  if  necessary.  The  enemy, 
surprised,  almost  instantly  abandoned  the 
works  that  had  cost  them  so  much  expense, 
and  employed  them  so  many  months.  The 
works  were  soon  alight,  and  the  magazines 
blew  up  with  tremendous  explosion,  just 
as  our  men  passed  back  into  their  own 
batteries.  Although  these  works  were 
nearly  a  mile  from  Gibraltar,  and  close  to 
the  camp,  mounting  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  pieces  of  heavy  artillery,  the 
English  lost  only  four  men,  and  twenty- 
four  wounded.  They  spiked  ten  mortars 
and  eighteen  twenty-six  pounders,  and  took 
two  Spanish  officers  and  sixteen  privates 
prisoners. 

On  the  24th  of  February,  1782,  a  shot 
came  through  one  of  the  capped  embrasures 
on  Princess  Amelia's  battery,  and  took  off 
the  legs  of  two  men  of  the  Seventy-third, 
and  one  leg  of  another  soldier,  wounding  a 
fourth  man  in  both  legs.  A  boy,  whose  sight 
was  so  qtiick  and  sure,  that  he  could  see  the 
enemy's  shot  almost  immediately  it  quitted 
the  gun,  had  just  reproved  the  working 
party  for  disregarding  his  warnings,  and 
had  warned  them  of  the  coming  missile.  At 
the  end  of  May  five  thousand  more  troops 
arrived  in  the  Spanish  lines,  and  on  the 
17th  of  June  a  French  convoy  of  sixty  trans- 
ports, under  three  frigates,  arrived  with 
several  thousand  men  from  Minorca,  which 
they  had  just  captured.  The  Due  de  Crillon 
now  took  the  command,  assisted  by  M. 
d'Arcon,  a  celebrated  engineer,  and  Admiral 
Moreno,  who  had  lately  invented  a  plan  of 
rendering  the  battering  ships  of  his  most 
Catholic  majesty  bomb-proof  and  incom- 
bustible. These  vessels  were  covered  six 
or  seven  feet  thick  with  green  timber, 
bolted  with  iron,  cork,  junk,  and  raw  hides; 
the  boats  were  to  have  mantlets  to  let 
down  and  facilitate  the  landing  of  troops. 
General  Eliott,  relying  on  his  little  army 
that  had  already  done  so  much,  was  busy 
as  ever.  Sergeants,  musicians,  everybody 
now  had  to  carry  the  musket.  On  the 
8th  of  July,  as  an  artilleryman  was  in 
the  laboratory  filling  shells,  and  driving 
fuses,  one  of  them,  by  some  unaccountable 
accident,  took  fire.  Although  surrounded 
by  powder,  the  brave  fellow  instantly 
cariied  out  the  lighted  shell  and  threw 
it  where  it  could  explode  safely.  Two 
seconds  more  and  it  burst.  If  the  labor- 


atory had  gone,  the  loss  would  have  been 
irreparable,  the  fortifications  would  have 
suffered,  and  many  lives  have  been  lost. 
Forges  for  heating  shot  were  now  distri- 
buted in  different  batteries,  and  the  en- 
gineers began  to  work  out  a  covered  battery 
in  the  upper  rock,  which  subsequently 
grew  into  St.  George's  Hall,  one  of  the 
lions  of  modern  Gib. 

The  enemy  grew  very  active  on  the 
night  of  the  15th  of  August;  ten  thousand 
men  raising,  unknown  to  the  garrison,  an 
epaulement  five  hundred  yards  long,  in 
which  one  million  six  hundred  thousand 
sand-bags  were  used.  On  the  19th,  the 
Due  de  Crillon  sent  the  governor  a  pre- 
sent of  vegetables,  game,  and  rice,  which 
the  governor  reluctantly  accepted,  hating, 
like  a  good  bluff  Englishman,  all  such  ill- 
timed  affectations  of  courtesy  The  crisis 
was  coming.  Enraged  at  the  garrison  guns 
setting  a  battery  on  fire,  and  afraid  of  a  re- 
newal of  sorties,  the  duke  opened  the  ball. 
At  daybreak  on  the  9th  of  September,  one 
hundred  and  seventy  pieces  of  ordnance 
vomited  fire  at  the  north  of  the  Rock ;  at 
the  same  time  nine  line-of-battle  ships  got 
under  way  from  the  Orange  Grove,  -and 
blazed  at  the  sea  line;  while  fifteen  gun 
>and  mortar  boats  also  added  to  the  an- 
noyance. 

The  next  day  the  enemy's  fleet  of  seven 
three-deckers  and  thirty-one  smaller  ships, 
beside  xebecs  and  bomb-ketches,  anchored 
in  the  bay.  On  the  land  side,  forty  thou- 
sand men  were  thirsting  for  English  blood, 
while  two  hundred  cannon  scowled  at  the 
tough  old  Rock,  now  illuminated  by  a 
volcano  of  incessant  flame.  On  the  19th 
of  September  the  battering  ships  took  tip 
their  position,  and  opened  fire.  In  spite  of 
our  steady  use  of  red-hot  shot,  the  batter- 
ing ships  at  first  seemed  invulnerable.  The 
heaviest  shells  rebounded  from  their  tops, 
and  thirty-two-pound  shot  fell  harmless 
from  their  hulls.  Occasionally  a  fire  broke 
out,  but  the  Spaniards  instantly  extin- 
guished it.  About  noon,  however,  some 
impression  was  made,  for  their  flag- ship 
and  another  vessel  began  to  smoke,  then 
gradually  their  firing  slackened,  rockets 
were  sent  up  to  summon  boats  to  their 
help,  and  there  arose  an  indistinct  clamour 
of  cries  and  groans.  A  little  before  mid- 
night the  wreck  of  a  launch  floated  in 
under  the  town  wall,  with  only  twelve 
men  saved  out  of  a  crew  of  three  score. 
An  hour  after  midnight  two  ships  were 
ablaze,  and  between  three  and  four  o'clock 
six  more.  Our  boats  then  captured  some 
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launches,  and  rescued  some  of  the  crews  of 
the  burning  vessels.  An  hour  later  two 
more  of  the  Spanish  ships  blew  up,  and  our 
boats  being  in  danger  then  had  to  return, 
having  bravely  rescued  three  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  Spaniards,  who  were  at  first 
afraid  to  surrender  to  us.  Many  of  the 
prisoners  were  dreadfully  wounded.  The 
enemy  lost  about  two  thousand  men,  includ- 
ing prisoners.  The  English,  after  all  these 
storms  of  fire,  which  they  returned  with 
eight  thousand  three  hundred  rounds,  lost 
only  thirteen  men  and  sixty-eight  wounded. 
Pleased  with  his  red-hot  shot,  the  governor 
after  this  erected  kilns  in  various  parts  of 
the  garrison,  which  were  large  enough  to 
heat  one  hundred  balls  in  an  hour  and  a 
quarter.  Before  this  the  "  roast  potatoes" 
were  cooked  in  movable  grates,  or  in  bon- 
fires at  the  corners  of  old  houses  near  the 
batteries.  The  enemy  now  fired  about  five 
hundred  shells  and  six  hundred  shot  in  the 
twenty-four  hours. 

In  October  news  came  that  Lord  Howe 
was  at  hand  with  thirty-four  sail  of  the 
line  and  a  reinforcement  of  sixteen  hun- 
dred men  for  the  garrison ;  but  he  failed  to 
get  in,  and  was  followed  by  the  Spanish 
fleet,  which  he  considerably  punished. 
The  enemy  after  this  did  but  little  more 
mischief,  except  now  and  then  with  the 
gunboats. 

On  the  2nd  of  February,  1783,  the  Due 
de  Crillon  informed  the  governor  that  peace 
had  at  last  been  signed  between  Great  Bri- 
tain, France,  and  Spain.  The  Spaniards  who 
brought  the  news  cried  out  in  a  transport 
of  joy,  "We  are  all  friends  !"  When  the 
Due  de  Crillon  came  to  see  Gib,  and  was 
shown  over  the  Rock  galleries  and  covered 
batteries,  he  exclaimed,  "  These  works  are 
worthy  of  the  Romans  !" 

On  the  23rd  of  April,  St.  George's  Day, 
the  sturdy  old  governor  (whom  Reynolds 
afterwards  painted  grasping  the  large  keys 
of  Gibraltar)  was  invested  with  the  Order 
of  the  Bath,  in  a  colonnade  erected  on  the 
rampart  of  the  King's  Bastion.  He  was  at 
once  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Lord  Heath- 
field  ;  and  he  died  soon  after  of  paralysis 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Thus  ended  this  stubborn  siege  of  three 
years  seven  months  and  twelve  days.  It 
will  hardly  be  believed  that  after  firing 
two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  thousand  three 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  shot  and  shell, 
the  Spaniards  only  killed  three  hundred 
and  thirty- three  of  our  men,  and  disabled 
one  hundred  and  thirty-eight.  Poor  Paris 
may  take  some  small  comfort  from  this  fact, 


which  seems  to  prove  that  bombardments 
(at  least  of  old)  frightened  more  than  they 
hurt. 


CONFESSIONS  OF  A  DREAMER. 

I  NEVER  attained  the  condition  of  that 
strange  man,  described  by  Lord  Lytton, 
in  his  Pilgrims  of  the  Rhine,  who  so  con- 
nected his  successive  dreams,  that  they 
formed  one  continuous  life,  to  him  more 
valuable  than  the  life  of  his  waking  hours, 
the  fragments  of  which  appeared  to  be  so 
many  unwelcome  interruptions  ;  but  I  have 
a  notion  that  my  own  dreams  are  not  quite 
as  those  of  other  people.  I  do  not  profess 
a  shadow  of  belief  in  the  prophetic  value 
of  our  nocturnal  visions,  but  to  me  mine 
are  very  important,  inasmuch  as  they  oc- 
cupy a  large  portion  of  my  time.  I  cannot 
say  with  Hamlet,  "  to  sleep,  perchance  to 
dream,"  for  with  me  there  is  no  chance  in 
the  matter.  Sleeping  without  dreaming  is 
to  me  a  thing  unknown. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  my  dreams  is, 
that  I  am  never  absorbed  in  them  entirely.  I 
never  lose  the  conviction  that  I  am  dream- 
ing, and  whatever  visionary  troubles  befal 
me,  I  know  that  they  will  come  to  a  speedy 
end  —  a  comfortable  assurance,  since  my 
dreams  are  almost  invariably  bad.  If  I  am 
hotly  pursued  by  a  wild  beast  or  an  irre- 
sistible foe,  I  throw  myself,  as  I  suppose, 
on  the  ground,  and  covering  my  face  with 
my  hands,  by  a  violent  action  of  the  will, 
force  myself  into  wakefulness. 

I  will  give  a  curious  instance  of  my 
peculiarity  in  this  respect.  In  the  course 
of  one  of  my  dreams,  I  was  brought  as  a 
captive  into  the  presence  of  some  Algerian 
despot,  who  sat  on  a  throne,  with  a 
numerous  body  of  soldiers  on  each  side  of 
him,  and  who  menaced  me  with  horrible 
tortures.  I  listened  patiently,  and  when 
his  discourse  was  ended,  I  said  with  perfect 
calmness  : 

"This  is  very  well  now;  but  you  are 
perfectly  aware,  that  when  I  open  my 
eyes,  you  and  your  soldiers  will  all  go  to 
the " 

Evidently  the  nail  had  been  hit  on  the 
head.  The  soldiers  nudged  each  other,  and 
uneasily  exchanged  significant  winks,  in- 
dicating that  I  had  discovered  the  secret 
of  their  nothingness.  The  sultan  or  dey 
(whichever  he  was)  looked  crestfallen,  but 
put  on  as  good  a  face  as  he  could,  and  said, 
with  evident  reluctance : 

"  Well,  you  may  go." 
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I  left  the  spot  with  the  utmost  insolence, 
snapping  my  fingers  at  the  soldiers,  who, 
as  I  passed  them,  stared  at  me  with  the 
most  intense  expression  of  awe.  Soon 
afterwards  I  woke. 

This  dream  illustrates  a  mental  condi- 
tion diametrically  opposite  to  that  of  Lord 
Lytton's  enthusiast,  but  in  some  particulars 
I  resemble  him.  I  have  a  memory  that 
extends  from  one  dream  to  another,  and, 
skipping  over  the  events  of  the  actual 
world,  recognises  places  seen  only  in  pre- 
ceding visions.  Thus  I  am  cognisant  of  a 
region  between  Fleet-street  and  Holborn 
that  is  totally  distinct  from  Gough-square 
and  its  vicinity.  I  see  it  from  the  tops  of 
houses,  along  which  I  walk  in  perfect  se- 
curity, and  it  is  generally  inhabited  by  foul, 
slimy  animals  of  the  dog  kind,  battening 
upon  heaps  of  offal.  Certain  I  am  that  one 
of  these  creatures  will  eventually  reach  me, 
and  bite  my  hand,  remaining,  perhaps,  sus- 
pended when  I  raise  my  arm.  The  pain  of 
the  bite  is  not  very  acute,  and  sometimes 
I  consent  to  endure  it  for  a  few  seconds. 
"When  the  situation  becomes  intolerable,  I 
force  myself,  in  the  manner  I  have  said, 
into  wakefulness. 

I  am  also  familiar  with  a  museum  of 
sculpture,  which  I  call  the  British  Museum, 
though  it  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  edifice 
in  Great  Russell-street.  The  statues,  situated 
on  a  very  high  floor,  generally  represent 
gigantic  horses,  and  stamp  their  hoofs  while 
I  gaze  at  them  alone.  I  know,  too,  a  large 
white  house  in  the  vicinity  of  an  imaginary 
Camberwell,  with  a  lawn  in  front  of  it, 
and  a  very  spacious  hall.  It  is  evidently 
intended  as  a  place  of  amusement,  and  the 
hall  would  serve  admirably  for  balls  or  con- 
certs on  the  largest  scale.  But  no  amuse- 
ment ever  takes  place,  and  I  walk  through 
it  alone,  feeling  that  I  am  in  a  ghostly  pre- 
sence. Less  familiar  is  a  piece  of  artificial 
water,  so  transparent  that  I  can  see  hideous 
river  gods  at  the  bottom,  and  so  shallow, 
that  I  feel  that  if  I  attempt  to  swim  they 
will  clutch  me  with  their  huge  damp  hands. 

From  my  childhood  I  have  felt,  even  in 
waking  hours,  a  strange  horror  at  a  single 
figure  spouting  water  in  the  midst  of  a 
dark  pond.  I  had  a  mysterious  dread  of 
a  bronze  Triton  which  used  to  stand,  and 
may  be  still  standing,  on  a  terrace  in  the 
Kent-road,  near  the  Elephant  and  Castle, 
and  of  the  mermaid,  now  destroyed,  which 
was  prominent  in  Camberwell-grove,  be- 
fore the  house  which  once  belonged  to  the 
celebrated  Doctor  Lettsom,  and  which  some 
connect  with  the  story  of  George  Barn- 


well.  The  persuasion  never  left  me  that 
if  I  leaped  into  the  water  they  would  suck 
me  into  their  tubes,  and  that  I  should  be 
horribly  crushed. 

A  very  singular  instance  of  dreamy  me- 
mory occurred  to  me  the  other  night.  I 
should  tell  you  that,  in  my  dreams,  my 
powers  of  locomotion  are  preternaturally 
great.  I  can  leap  from  any  height,  without 
fear  and  without  peril ;  and  I  have  a  talent 
for  descending  a  staircase  by  placing  my 
feet  on  the  edge  of  the  topmost  stair,  and 
then  rapidly  gliding  from  edge  to  edge,  till 
I  reach  the  bottom.  These  powers  are  not 
unfrequently  checked  by  the  nightmare, 
with  which  I  am  terribly  intimate  in  all  its 
horrid  forms.  Sometimes  my  legs  grow 
so  heavy  that  I  cannot  walk,  save  by  lift- 
ing them  with  my  hands ;  sometimes  I 
have  to  ascend  the  spiral  steps  of  a  column, 
which  narrows  and  threatens  to  hold  me 
fast ;  sometimes  I  lose  the  use  of  my  voice. 
And  whenever  these  accidents  occur  I  am 
in  a  position  of  imminent  danger,  and  need 
the  full  use  of  my  faculties. 

Now,  dreaming  the  other  night,  I  found 
myself  in  an  upper  room,  where  I  was  con- 
vinced an  effort  would  be  made  to  detain 
me  against  my  will.  Rushing  out,  I  made 
my  way  down  to  the  street-door,  taking  a 
whole  flight  of  stairs  at  every  single  leap. 
The  handle  of  the  door  resisted  me,  and  at 
first  I  had  a  difficulty  in  moving  it ;  but 
I  ultimately  triumphed,  and,  again  at  a 
single  leap,  cleared  the  outside  steps.  Soon 
I  found  myself  on  an  embankment  by  the 
river,  close  to  a  cab-stand.  I  called  for  a 
vehicle  to  conduct  me  to  one  of  the  West- 
end  hotels  ;  but  the  cabs  were  all  occupied, 
and  from  one  of  them  a  drunken-looking 
man-about- town  "  chaffed  "  me  as  I  passed. 
As  the  darkness  increased  I  was  aware  of 
the  approach  of  a  drove  of  bullocks,  and  as 
the  river  was  on  one  side  and  the  cab- 
stand on  the  other,  I  felt  that  I  must  force 
my  way  through  this  unwieldy  crowd. 
With  some  difficulty  I  elbowed  myself  into 
the  midst  of  it,  till  a  human  agent  in  my 
rear,  hitherto  unnoticed,  pressed  me  against 
a  colossal  animal,  which  rendered  further 
passage  impossible.  In  my  despair  I 
awoke,  and,  changing  from  a  state  of 
terror  into  an  idyllic  mood,  I  fell  into  a 
pleasing  remembrance  of  the  days  when  I 
paid  my  addresses  to  a  young  lady  resident 
in  that  Albany-road  which  leads  to  the 
Bricklayers'  Arms.  I  recalled  pleasant 
visits  in  the  morning,  pleasant  visits  in  the 
evening;  and  I  puzzled  my  brain  to  dis- 
cover under  what  circumstances  an  affair 
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so  agreeable  was  suddenly  broken  off. 
Also  I  was  doubtful  as  to  what  exact 
period  of  my  life  the  interesting  episode 
belonged.  However,  as  I  thought  on,  and 
more  perfectly  recovered  the  condition  of 
wakefulness,  it  turned  out  that  no  such 
person  as  the  lady  of  the  Albany-road  had 
ever  existed.  Now  the  question  is,  whether 
she  was  the  figure  in  a  dream  of  several 
yeaf's  ago,  or  whether,  in  a  state  of  "  doze," 
I  dreamed  a  memory  of  something  that 
had  never  been  present  even  to  my  ima- 
gination. The  total  want  of  connexion 
between  the  conflict  with  the  bullocks  and 
the  pacific  idyll,  by  which  it  was  imme- 
diately followed,  is  worthy  of  observation. 

The  expedient  of  throwing  myself  on  my 
face  to  escape  from  impending  horrors, 
sometimes  fails  in  an  extraordinary  man- 
ner. By  sheer  force  of  will  I  indeed  de- 
stroy the  vision,  and  find  myself  apparently 
awake  in  my  bed.  But  the  chamber,  though 
exactly  like  that  which  I  actually  occupy,  is 
another  dream,  from  which  I  must  awake 
anew,  and  which  is  probably  peopled  with 
forms  more  terrible  than  those  which  I  have 
annihilated,  because  they  more  closely  ap- 
proach reality.  Once  I  experienced  a  sin- 
gular pause  6n  the  boundary  line  which 
parts  the  visionary  from  the  actual.  I 
dreamed  that  I  was  present  at  a  ball,  where 
the  most  conspicuous  figure  was  a  lady, 
dressed  in  white  satin.  When  I  woke,  I 
was  in  my  veritable  room  ;  but  though  the 
other  figures  had  vanished,  the  lady  in 
white  was  standing  on  the  floor,  all  the 
rest  of  the  vision  having  melted  around 
her.  She  broke  into  little  pieces,  like  those 
of  a  dissected  puzzle,  each  of  which  vanished 
by  itself.  This  case,  of  the  fragment  of  a 
dream  remaining,  when  all  the  rest  was 
gone,  I  never  experienced  before  or  since. 

There  are  circumstances,  generally  of  a 
painful  kind,  under  which  certain  objects 
so  firmly  take  possession  of  the  mind,  that 
even  in  sound  sleep  they  unwillingly  relax 
their  hold,  and  are  ready  to  appear  at  the 
first  wakeful  moment,  when  they  put  on  a 
terrible  freshness.  Such  objects  are,  of 
course,  prominent  in  our  dreams  ;  it  seems 
as  if  that  anxiety  for  the  future,  which  has 
occupied  us  during  the  day,  also  lasts 
through  the  night.  This  state  of  mind, 
however,  is  fortunately  exceptional,  and 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  I  can  say 
for  myself,  that  my  dreams  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  events  of  the 
preceding  day.  This  experience  directly 
opposes  the  theory  that  the  objects  of  our 
thoughts  before  we  fall  asleep  form  the 


substance  of  our  nightly  vision,  or  rather 
confines  the  application  of  this  theory  to 
an  abnormal  state  of  things.  When  my 
mind  is  tolerably  at  ease,  my  dreams  gene- 
rally refer  to  a  period  of  my  life  which  has 
passed  away  long  ago,  and  has  left  scarcely 
a  trace  behind  it,  whereas  of  the  persons 
with  whom  I  converse  almost  daily,  and 
in  whom  I  take  a  serious  interest,  I  rarely 
dream  at  all.  During  the  period  in  ques- 
tion, I  was  studying,  or  pretending  to 
study,  the  law  in  a  solicitor's  office;  but 
I  never  seriously  followed  the  profession, 
and  at  last  I  gave  it  up  altogether.  It 
was  a  period  of  seven  years,  but  though  I 
had  many  associates  and  was  on  good  terms 
with  all  my  fellows,  there  is  not  one  among 
them  with  whom  I  am  intimate  now.  As 
for  my  friends  of  the  present,  Avhen  I  tell 
them  that  I  was  once  a  lawyer,  they  smile 
with  bland  incredulity,  so  different  is  the 
capacity  in  which  I  have  long  been  known. 
Yet,  strange  to  say,  to  this  unfruitful,  un- 
profitable period,  unmarked  as  it  was  by  a 
single  stirring  incident,  do  I  commonly 
recur  in  my  dreams,  when  my  mind  is  not 
troubled.  Again  I  am  in  that  old-fashioned 
City  office,  feeling  that  it  is  my  duty  to  be 
there,  and  somewhat  uneasy  lest  I  may  be 
reprimanded  for  coming  late.  The  person 
who  may  possibly  reprimand  is  the  senior 
partner,  who  has  ceased  to  take  a  very 
active  share  in  the  business,  and  whose 
energies  are  commonly  wasted  in  a  vain 
endeavour  to  bring  us  youngsters  to  some- 
thing like  a  sense  of  discipline.  He  is  a 
native  of  Yorkshire,  and  though  he  has 
been  from  his  youth  a  resident  in  the  Great 
City,  he  speaks  with  a  provincial  bluffness 
which  awes  young  cockneys,  though  they 
know  that  at  bottom  he  is  thoroughly 
good-humoured,  and  though  they  not  un- 
frequently  smile  at  the  slips  in  grammar 
of  which  he  is  occasionally  guilty,  and 
which  have  no  connexion  with  the  dialect- 
of  his  country.  Of  this  good  old  gentle- 
man, dead  long  ago,  and  distinguished  even 
from  the  men  of  his  time  by  his  unwieldy 
figure,  his  ill-fitting  black  coat,  and  his 
drab  breeches,  continued  by  gaiters,  I 
never  think  by  any  chance  during  my 
wakeful  hours,  and  I  only  think  of  him  at 
the  present  moment  because  I  am  penning 
these  confessions.  And  yet,  as  I  have  said, 
he  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  figures  in 
my  dreams. 

While  he  is  before  my  mind,  I  will  record 
a  fact  connected  with  him,  which  has  no 
reference  to  my  subject,  but  which  is  too 
curious  to  be  passed  over.  One  of  our 
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favourite  amusements  consisted  in  scrib- 
bling verses,  usually  of  a  satirical  kind, 
on  the  panes  with  which  a  wooden  parti- 
tion dividing  two  offices  was  liberally  fur- 
nished, and  which,  deprived  of  trans- 
parency by  a  coat  of  whitening,  could  be 
conveniently  used  as  tablets.  Now,  our 
old  friend,  who  was  not  a  votary  of  the 
Muses,  was  of  opinion  that  the  flowers  of 
poetry,  which  cropped  up  so  luxuriously 
on  his  panes,  rather  disfigured  than  adoi'ned 
them,  and  emphatically  declared  one  day 
that  he  would  have  no  more  "  buckrams." 
We  were  less  awed  than  puzzled.  Why, 
in  the  name  of  wonder,  were  our  verses 
called  "  buckrams"  ?  They  were  doubtless 
replete  with  faults,  but  certainly  these  did 
not  comprise  stiffness,  of  which  buckram  is 
the  accepted  symbol.  We  generally  had 
recourse  to  the  "  gay  science  "  for  the  pur- 
pose of  abusing  each  other,  thinking  that 
rhyme  gave  a  special  sting  to  satire ;  and 
when  a  boy  in  his  teens  wishes  to  bestow 
ill  names  on  his  associates,  we  may  be 
sure  that,  if  he  invokes  the  Muse,  she 
will  accord  to  him  the  gift  of  ready 
utterance.  Then  why  "  buckrams"  ?  After 
mature  deliberation  I  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  the  word  "  buckram  "  was  a 
corruption  of  "  epigram."  That  this  cor- 
ruption does  not  belong  to  London  I  am 
convinced,  and  I  should  be  obliged  if  some 
north-country  reader  would  inform  me 
whether  it  is  a  product  of  Yorkshire. 

Let  me  drop  the  wide-awake  days  of 
my  youth,  and  the  philological  lucubra- 
tions therewith  connected,  and  return  to 
the  subject  of  dreams.  Of  what  material  is 
that  huge  unreal  world,  in  which  we  ap- 
parently pass  so  many  Tiours,  and  which, 
while  it  lasts,  so  strongly  resemjbles  reality 
— of  what  material  is  it  actually  composed  ? 
In  my  case,  when  I  am  in  a  normal  state, 
it  is  not  made  up  of  fragments  collected 
from  the  immediate  past,  nor  among  all  my 
visions  have  I  ever  found  one  that  in  the 
slightest  degree  pointed  to  the  future. 
Some  of  them  looked  portentous  enough, 
and  inspired  me  with  a  superstitious  fear 
that  "  something"  was  going  to  happen. 
But  nothing  ever  did  happen  that  could 
be  tortured  into  an  event  predicted  by  the 
dream.  And  how  in  my  sleep  do  I  con- 
struct houses,  and  gardens,  and  streets,  that 
I  have  never  seen  at  all  ?  Platonising 
enthusiasts  will  perhaps  argue  that  in  this 
case,  I  recal  a  previous  state  of  existence. 
I  don't  believe  it ;  there  never  was  a  past 
state  of  existence,  in  which  there  was  a 
vast  region  between  Fleet-street  and  Hoi- 


born,  built  as  they  are,  which  did  not  in- 
clude Gough-square.  I  ask  again,  whence 
is  the  material  of  our  dreams  obtained  ? 
Shakespeare  talks  of  the  stuff  that  dreams 
are  made  of;  but  of  what  does  the  stuff 
consist  ? 


DAISY'S  TRIALS. 


IN  SEVEN  CHAPTERS.      CHAPTER  V. 

IT  seemed  to  Daisy  that  Myrrha  grew 
lovelier  every  day.  Daisy  would  sit  and 
watch  her,  till  the  girl  would  look  up  from 
book  or  drawing  to  ask,  "  What  is  it,  Aunt 
Daisy  ?" 

"  It  is  that  you  are  so  lovely,  Myrrha, 
and  that  I  wish,  I  wish  I  could  be  •  sure 
you  are  even  half  as  good  and  true  as  you 
are  lovely." 

Flattered  by  this  admiration,  Myrrha 
answered  affectionately : 

"  At  any  rate,  auntie,  I  hope  I'm  not, 
as  times  go,  and  girls,  very  bad." 

It  did  not  seem  to  Daisy  possible  but 
that  this  loveliness  should  exercise  at  least 
as  strong  a  fascination  over  Mr.  Stewart  as 
it  did  over  her.  Mr.  Stewart  was  quite  ready 
to  admit  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  fairer 
creature  than  the  girl  who  rode  beside  him. 
The  soft  spring  wind,  and  the  exercise  in 
which  she  delighted,  brought  an  ethereal 
bloom  upon  her  young  face,  made  her 
gleesome  eyes  shine  crystal- clear,  gave  her 
fresh  lips  a  more  vivid  red,  and  lent  even 
her  hair  a  brighter  gloss,  so  that  the  netted - 
up  mass  looked  like  imprisoned  sunshine. 

Those  rides  together  had  come  to  be  an 
ail-but  daily  institution.  It  was  long  now 
since  Myrrha  had  been  spoken  of  between 
Mr.  Stewart  and  Daisy.  Mr.  Stewart  had 
left  off  talking  of  the  probability  that 
"  business  "  might  call  him  away. 

It  was  towards  the  end  of  June  that 
Myrrha  went,  prettily  and  appropriately, 
through  the  farce  of  "  discovering"  (what 
she  had  some  time  known)  that  Mr.  Stewart 
and  the  owner  of  Redcombe  were  one  and 
the  same  person.  About  this  time  Mr. 
Stewart  announced  to  her  that  the  owner  of 
Redcombe,  having  heard  of  a  strange  and 
lovely  princess  in  the  neighbourhood,  who 
had  a  passion' for  croquet,  and  for  garden- 
parties,  had  determined,  on  a  certain  day, 
to  give  a  fete  in  honour  of  the  fair  unknown, 
and  had  had  a  croquet-lawn,  pronounced  by 
competent  judges  to  be  admirable,  prepared 
for  the  occasion.  Myrrha  at  this  lifted  to 
Mr.  Stewart  a  face  so  radiant  with  surprise 
and  delight,  that  Mr.  Stewart  felt  some- 
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thing  of  pleased  tenderness  towards  such 
frankly  shown  pleasure. 

"  The  owner  of  Redcombe  is  a  friend  of 
yours,  then,  Mr.  Stewart !  And  you've 
been  telling  him  about  me.  How  very,  very 
kind  you  are  to  me  !  I  don't  know  what  I 
won't  do  for  you  !  I've  suspected  something 
of  this,  do  you  know,  Mr.  Stewart  ?  He 
must  be  a  very  dear  friend,  for  I've  learnt 
that  our  horses  come  from  his  stables, 
and " 

"  You're  quite  wrong,  Myrrha,  as  to  his 
being  a  very  dear  friend.  On  the  contrary, 
he's  my  worst  enemy." 

Myrrha  looked  him  in  the  face  long  and 
scrutinisingly. 

"  I  know  what  you  mean  !"  she  then  cried 
delightedly.  "  A  man  is  said  to  be  his  own 
worst  enemy.  You  are  the  owner  of  Red- 
combe !  Oh,  Mr.  Stewart,  if  I  loved  (I 
mean  liked)  you  before,  shan't  I  love  you 
ten  times  over  now!"  All  this  said  with 
sparkling  eyes,  and  eager  lips,  that  looked 
quite  ready  to  kiss  him,  if  only  he  would 
bend  towards  them.  "  And  you  are  going 
to  give  this  fete  for  me  ?  You  are  kind " 

"  I  give  it  to  amuse  your  Aunt  Daisy's 
visitor  !" 

"  That  is  meant  for  a  snub ;  but  I  won't 
take  it  as  such.  I  know  everything  will 
be  delightful !  I  know  I  shall  enjoy  myself 
as  I've  never  done  in  my  life  before." 

And  when  the  day  came  it  proved  to  be 
one  of  Myrrha's  golden  days — till  towards 
its  close,  when  it  clouded  over.  All  through 
the  day  Mr.  Stewart  so  distinguished  her 
that  it  must  have  been  evident  to  all  eyes 
that  she  was  the  queen  of  the  fete.  She 
more  than  once  heard  herself  pointed  out 
as  the  young  lady  Mr.  Stewart  was  soon  to 
marry  ;  for,  of  course,  their  constant  riding 
together  had  set  such  rumours  afloat.  Then, 
again,  everything  was  admirably  managed ; 
she  found  golden  traces  of  wealth  every- 
where, and  Redcombe  manor-house  far  sur- 
passed her  expectations.  She  was  delighted 
with  everything,  and  showed  her  delight 
with  the  most  complete  abandon.  What  she 
had  said  to  Mr.  Stewart,  "  That  if  she  had 
loved  him  before,  as  the  owner  of  Redcombe 
she  loved  him  ten  times  over,"  seemed  true 
in  the  very  simplicity  of  truthfulness.  She 
tried  to  be  composed  and  dignified :  she 
wished  Mr.  Stewart  to  feel  that  it  was  no 
mere  child  he  was  distinguishing,  but  a 
woman  quite  capable  of  well  playing  the 
part  of  mistress  of  Redcombe  manor  on 
some  similar  future  occasion. 

Against  her  will,  however,  the  croquet- 
lawn  attracted  her :  although  Mr.  Stewart 


did  not  play  croquet,  she  lost  herself  in 
the  game,  as  legitimate  part  of  which  she 
considered  light  flirtation  with  all  the 
men  engaged  in  it.  She  received  delicious 
homage,  and  for  the  first  time  since  she 
came  into  the  neighbourhood,  felt  herself 
appreciated.  Every  other  girl,  cast  into 
the  shade,  turned  sullen,  and  every  man 
seemed  ready  to  fall  upon  his  knees.  For 
a  brief  while  she  forgot  her  wisdom,  and 
turned  aside  from  the  serious  ambitions  of 
life.  The  beauty  of  the  day,  the  gaiety  of 
the  scene,  the  consciousness  of  her  own  pre- 
eminent loveliness,  the  almost  as  delicious 
consciousness  of  the  exquisite  perfection  of 
her  dress,  intoxicated  the  nineteen-years' 
old  creature.  By-and-bye,  after  an  hour  or 
so,  and  when  this  sort  of  wholesale  flirta- 
tion was  growing  fast  and  furious,  Myrrha 
suddenly  came  to  her  more  sober  self,  seeing 
Mr.  Stewart,  sitting  by  Daisy,  watching  her 
amusedly. 

"  This  is  all  very  pleasant,  but  it  won't 
pay  now.  it  can  come  after,"  was  the  sub- 
stance of  Myrrha's  reflections.  As  soon 
as  she  could,  and  not  too  ceremoniously, 
using  her  spoilt-beauty  air,  she  disengaged 
herself  from  the  players,  and  joined  her 
Aunt  Daisy  and  Mr.  Stewart. 

"  Will  you,  please,  take  me  somewhere  to 
have  a  cup  of  tea  ?"  she  asked  Mr.  Stewart. 
"  I'm  so  tired  and  so  thirsty." 

"  Won't  you  come  too  ?"  Mr.  Stewart 
asked  Daisy,  as  he  rose,  and  offered  Myrrha 
his  arm ;  but  Daisy,  who  was  talking  to  an 
old  lady  who  had  just  joined  her,  did  not 
hear  the  question. 

"  I'm  sorry  you're  tired  already,  fair 
frivolity  !"  Mr.  Stewart  said.  "  The  day  is 
not  half  over." 

"  I  only  mean  tired  of  croquet.  It's  a 
stupid  game ;  but,  somehow,  one  gets  ex- 
cited over  it." 

"  So  it  seems." 

"  Why  did  you  call  me  'fair  frivolity'  ? 
You  shall  not  call  me  such  an  ugly  name !" 

"  '  Ugly  !'  I  defy  any  one  to  call  you 
anything  ugly.  We  were  saying  just  now 
— your  Aunt  Daisy  and  I — that  we  had 
never  seen  a  more  lovely  or  a  more  happy- 
looking  creature." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Stewart,  1  am  happy  to-day. 
I  do  enjoy  myself.  It  is  all  so  beautiful, 
and  the  thought  that  you  planned  it  all  for 
me,  is  certainly  not  the  least  cause  of  my 
happiness." 

"  For  your  Aunt  Daisy's  guest,"  cor- 
rected Mr.  Stewart. 

Myrrha  made  a  grimace. 

"You  won't  be  so  cruel  as  to  try  to  spoil 
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all  my  happiness,"  she  said.     "You  will 
spoil  it  all  if  you  call  me  frivolous." 

""  I  will  call  you  only  fair  then." 

"  The  fact  is,"  continued  Myrrha,  "  I 
nm  so  happy  to-day  that  I  want  to  be  still 
happier." 

"  Insatiable  human  nature.  Let  us  hope 
that,  as  you  are  beginning  to  be  tired,  the 
cup  of  tea,  of  which  we  are  in  pursuit, 
will,  by  refreshing  you,  increase  and  pro- 
long your  happiness." 

"  I  won't  be  shut  up  in  that  way,  Mr. 
Stewart,"  said  Myrrha,  pouting,  and  giving 
the  arm  her  hand  was  on  a  sharp  pinch. 
"  A  cup  of  tea  is  a  good  thing,  and  I  shall 
be  glad  to  have  it,  but  I  want  more  than 
that.  I  want  to  know,  just  really  and 
truly,  that  you  don't  dislike,  or  altogether 
despise,  me." 

"  My  dear  young  lady !  your  thoughts 
and  your  words  are  wild !  Dislike  you ! 
despise  you  !  Why  should  I,  how  could  I, 
do  either  ?  I  dislike  you,  and  despise  you, 
as  much  as  I  should  dislike  and  despise 
some  lovely  flower  because  it  did  not  happen 
to  be  my  favourite  among  all  flowers." 

Poor  Myrrha  paused.  She  was  quick 
enough  to  feel  to  the  full  all  that  was 
hidden  in  this  answer. 

"  Have  you  a  favourite  flower,  Mr. 
Stewart  ?"  she  asked,  after  that  pause. 

"  The  flower  that  was  Chaucer's  worship 
is  mine." 

Myrrha' s  "  Ah  !"  was  so  significant  and 
intelligent,  that  he  felt  sure  she  was  in  the 
dark  as  to  what  he  meant. 

"  You  remember,  no  doubt,"  he  went  on, 
"  Chaucer's  account  of  how  he  used  to  rise 
early,  and  go  far,  to  see  the  first  sunbeams 
fall  on  his  favourite,  and  of  how  he  would 
spend  a  day  content  lying  on  the  grass 
encircling  his  flower  with  his  arms  ?" 

A  thrill  in  Mr.  Stewart's  voice  perplexed 
Myrrha ;  she  looked  up  into  his  face,  and 
saw  a  strange  light  there. 

With  a  vague  recollection  of  having  heard 
of  Chaucer's  Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  Myrrha 
said,  after  a  few  seconds  of  reflection:  "Now 
I  shall  know  of  whom  to  feel  jealous.  I 
shall  look  out  for  your  rose." 

"  The  rose  is  such  a  universal  favourite, 
Myrrha  !  Would  you  have  thought  me  the 
man  to  worship  at  the  shrine  at  which  all 
offer  homage?" 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  understand  you 
to-day.  Tell  me  what  flower  you  would 
give  me  as  my  emblem  ?" 

"  Let  me  see !"  He  looked  at  her  inves- 
tigatingly.  "  If  you  will  come  to  the  con- 
servatory, I  will  show  you  a  new  geranium, 


the  '  bride  !'  to  which  it  seems  to  me,  you, 
in  that  delicate  dress,  bear  a  wonderful 
resemblance." 

"Well,"  said  Myrrha,  after  looking  at 
the  flower,  "  it's  pretty  enough,  but  it  has 
no  sweetness  ;  and — do  you  care  for  gera- 
niums, Mr.  Stewart  ?"  looking  up  into  his 
face  wistfully. 

"  '  Care  for '  is  one  of  those  indefinite 
feminine  expressions  a  man  doesn't  exactly 
appreciate.  I  admire  the  'bride.'  Who  could 
help  admiring  such  an  exquisite  creature  ?" 

Then  they  passed  from  the  conservatory 
into  a  room  where  a  stately  elderly  lady, 
his  housekeeper,  was  dispensing  tea. 

"This  is  a  charming  room !"  exclaimed 
Myrrha.  "Just  a  little  lightening  up,  and 
it  would  make  the  most  delightful  ladies' 
morning-room. ' ' 

"  When  the  '  bride  '  comes  to  Redcombe, 
if,  indeed,  she  ever  comes,  she  will  make 
many  alterations,  doubtless.  I  leave  the 
whole  place  alone  till  she  issues  her  com- 
mands." 

Myrrha  looked  at  Mr.  Stewart,  then 
looked  down ;  she  wished  to  blush,  but  her 
delicate  complexion  was  not  of  the  blush- 
ing sort. 

Other  people  came  and  went,  and  Myrrha 
kept  Mr.  Stewart  at  her  side,  engaging 
him  in  a  half-sentimental  war  of  words, 
speaking  low,  so  that  he  might  need  to 
bend  down  to  hear  her,  conscious  that 
elderly  ladies  watched  them  curiously,  and 
young  ladies  watched  them  enviously ; 
leaning  back  in  that  "  delicious "  chair, 
Myrrha  was  lazily  happy.  The  eyes  raised 
to  Mr.  Stewart's  had  a  soft  languor  in  them 
which  rather  startled  him ;  he  did  not 
believe  in  much  real  softness  in  Myrrha; 
he  had  judged  her  nature  to  be  rather  cold 
and  hard,  and,  as  it  were,  thin ;  yet,  per- 
haps, he  was  mildly  flattered  at  the  marked 
preference  of  a  creature  so  young  and  so 
lovely.  "  Marked  preference  for  Redcombe 
over  any  other  home  of  which  she  has 
believed  she  had  the  chance,"  Mr.  Stewart 
inwardly  commented.  But  perhaps  the 
cynicism  of  the  comment  was  somewhat 
forced. 

Myrrha  kept  her  position,  and  so  kept 
Mr.  Stewart  beside  her  till  she  fancied  she 
saw  signs  of  restlessness  and  of  wandering 
attention ;  then  she  said : 

"  Mr.  Stewart,  don't  you  think  poor  dear 
Aunt  Daisy  will  feel  neglected  if  we  don't 
go  and  look  for  her  ?" 

This  "poor  dear  Aunt  Daisy"  annoyed 
Mr.  Stewart.  "  I  have,  for  some  time,  been 
wishing  to  rejoin  her,"  he  answered. 
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"  I  do  think  you  are  the  most  terribly  tin- 
gallant  man  I  ever  met.  To  punish  you  for 
that  atrocious  speech  you  must,  before  we 
leave  the  house,  show  me  the  library.  Ah  ! 
Mr.  Stewart,  this  is  a  grand  room,"  she 
said,  looking  round  it  with  eyes  that,  for 
a  moment,  seemed  reverent.  "  If  I  might 
come  and  read  here,"  she  said,  coaxingly ; 
"  if  you  would  tell  me  what  books  to  read, 
and  what  I  ought  to  think  about  them  !  If 
you  would  teach  me  a  little  !  If  you  would 
spare  me  just  one  hour  every  day  for  a 
reading  lesson  !  Why  do  you  shake  your 
head  ?" 

"  Too  dangerous  a  position  for  me  to 
play  schoolmaster  to  so  pretty  a  pupil." 

"  I  wish  I  were  not  pretty,  then,  Mr. 
Stewart." 

"  Excuse  me  for  saying,  I  doubt  the  sin- 
cerity of  that  wish." 

"  I  don't  much  care  about  being  only 
pretty.  I  should  like  to  be  beautiful." 

"  Beautiful  in  the  way  your  Aunt  Daisy 
is,  for  instance  ?  But  it  needs  a  great  deal 
to  gain  that  sort  of  beauty." 

"  I  suppose  you  are  jesting,  Mr.  Stewart ; 
but  it  is  not  pretty  of  you  to  laugh  at  poor 
A.unt  Daisy." 

"  Miss  Brown,  you  know  better  than  to 
.suppose  I  am  jesting.  I  say  your  Aunt 
Daisy  is  beautiful." 

"  Then,  if  that  is  beauty,"  said  Myrrha, 
losing  her  temper  all  at  once,  "  to  look  old 
and  worn,  to  have  irregular  features,  and 
no  complexion  to  speak  of,  I  retract  my 
wish  to  be  beautiful.  But  either  you  are 
jesting,  or  you  are  most  extraordinarily 
infatuated." 

"It  is  certainly  not  a  subject  on  which 
I  should  choose  to  jest.  I  am  quite  willing 
to  grant  that  you  are  far  prettier  than 
your  aunt.  Your  features  are  not  irre- 
gular, you  have  a  complexion  to  speak  of, 
you  are  in  the  first  fresh  bloom  of  youth ; 
but  I  maintain  that  your  Aunt  Daisy  has  a 
higher  kind  of  beauty." 

Myrrha  paused  before  speaking,  then  she 
said :  "I  know  I  have  made  you  angry, 
because  you  call  me  Miss  Brown.  I  am 
more  sorry  than  I  can  say.  You  had  been 
so  kind  to  me.  And  now  my  happy  day  is 
spoilt.  But,  I  can't  help  saying  it  is  very 
extraordinary,  Mr.  Stewart,  that  you  should 
be  so  deluded  about  Aunt  Daisy.  Your 
admiration  of  her  character  perplexes  me. 
I  have  the  feeling  that  some  day  you  will 
know  her  better,  and  see  her  differently, 
and  then " 

"  Miss  Brown,  pause  in  time.  You  are 
wise ;  don't  let  your  feelings  carry  you  so 


far  that  you  say  what  I  could  never  for- 
give." 

Myrrha  took  his  advice  ;  she  did  pause  : 
they  were  just  then  walking  down  a  shady 
and  solitary  beech  glade.  She  took  her 
hand  from  his  arm,  and,  leaning  a  moment 
against  a  beech  trunk,  indulged  in  a  short, 
a  very  short,  storm  of  tears.  Mr.  Stewart 
merely  waited.  In  a  few  minutes  she  passed 
her  embroidered  handkerchief  lightly  over 
her  face,  then  looked  up  into  Mr.  Stewart's. 

"  Does  it  show  ?  Are  my  eyes  red  ?  Do 
I  look  as  if  I  had  been  crying  ?" 

"  Not  in  the  least." 

"  Now,  Mr.  Stewart,  I  am  not  going  to 
move  from  here  till  you  forgive  me,  and 
call  me  Myrrha  again.  I  don't  think  I 
am  much  more  to  blame  than  you  are. 
You  don't  know  how  you  hurt  me.  You 
are  always  showing  me  how  frivolous  and 
empty  you  think  me  :  how  you  despise 
me.  You  never  seem  to  believe  in  me  if  I 
show  any  desire  to  be  different  :  if  I  own 
how  I  long  to  have  some  one  strong  and 
true,  and  on  whom  I  could  rely  to  help 
me,  you  ridicule  me.  You  have  been  very, 
very  cruel  to  me,  just,  I  suppose,  because 
I  have  shown  frankly  how  I  like  you,  how 
I  desire  your  kindness.  This  was  such  a 
happy  day,  because  you  seemed  to  like  me 
to-day :  and  now  it's  all  turned  to  bitter- 
ness, and  I'm  very  unhappy."  Her  eyes 
were  full  of  tears,  and  her  voice  was  omi- 
nously excited.  "  No,  I  won't,  won't,  won't 
move  till  you  call  me  Myrrha,  and  say 
something  kind  to  me." 

"  We  will  talk  of  all  this  some  other 
time,  Myrrha.  Come,  take  my  arm  again. 
Forgive  you  ?  Yes,  I  forgive  you — and 
you  must  forgive  me  if  you  have  anything 
to  forgive,  and,  if  what  you  say  is  true,  you 
have  a  great  deal." 

Myrrha,  after  a  suppressed  sob  or  two, 
took  his  arm,  and  let  him  lead  her  to  where, 
more  than  an  hour  ago,  they  had  left  Daisy, 
and  where  Daisy  still  sat. 

A  day  or  two  after  this  Myrrha  met  Mr. 
Stewart  with  the  words : 

"  I've  found  it  out,  Mr.  Stewart,  it  is 
not  the  rose  that  is  your  favourite  flower, 
though  you  let  me  think  so.  I  have  found 
out  what  is  your  favourite.  I  came,  quite 
accidentally,  in  a  book  I  was  reading,  upon 
a  quotation  from  Chaucer,  in  which  he 
speaks  of  the  '  Day's  Eye,'  and  of  his  love 
for  it " 

Mr.  Stewart  rightly  concluded  from  this 
explanation  of  Myrrha's,  that  she  had  been 
studying  Chaucer  purposely  to  discover  the 
passage. 
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'  Well,"  he  said,  "  I  hope  you  approve 
rny  taste  and  Chaucer's  ?" 

"  Oh,  of  course."     Then,  after  a  pause, 
'  Will  you  forgive  me,  I  wonder,  if  I  ask  a 
very  rude  question  ?" 

'  I  will  try  to  do  so ;  but  might  it  not 
be  better,  if  the  question  be  a  rude  one,  to 
leave  it  unasked  ?" 

"  I  cannot.  I  am  too  interested  in  having 
it  answered ;  but — I'm  afraid  you'll  be  so 
dreadfully  angry !" 

'  You  take  the  choice,  you  see,  between 
risking  my  dreadful  anger  and  losing  the 
chance  of  gratifying  your  curiosity." 

"  It  is  much  more  than  mere  curiosity." 

"  And  it  will  be,  I  dare  say,  much  less 
than  'dreadful'  anger." 

"  It  is  only  this  :  I  want  to  know,  Mr. 
Stewart,  why  you  don't  marry  Aunt 
Daisy  ?" 

"  Is  it  '  only  that '  you  wish  to  know, 
Miss  Brown?"  Mr.  Stewart's  face  red- 
dened angrily.  Myrrha,  seeing  this,  and 
hearing  the  tone  in  which  he  called  her 
Miss  Brown,  hid  her  face  in  her  hands, 
and  looked  out  at  him  from  between  her 
fingers,  pretending  to  shrink  away.  "  The 
question  is  very  easily  answered.  I  don't 
marry  your  Aunt  Daisy  because  she  won't 
let  me;  because  she  won't  marry  me.  There 
is  no  other  reason  ;  there  can  be  no  other  : 
but  this,  you  will  allow,  is  a  sufficient 
one." 

"  Aunt  Daisy  says  she  will  never  marry, 
and  she  says  it  in  a  way  that  shows  she 
means  it." 

"  Of  course  she  means  it;  your  Aunt 
Daisy  always  says  what  she  means." 

"  No,  Mr.  Stewart ;  Aunt  Daisy,  I  dare 
say,  always  means  what  she  says,  but  she 
means,  also,  a  great  deal  she  never  says. 
She  is  very  secret ;  I  feel  quite  certain  that 
Aunt  Daisy  conceals  something  very  im- 
portant. It  has  crossed  my  mind  to  wonder 
whether  she  may  not  be  already  married  !" 

Mr.  Stewart  laughed  derisively.  "So, 
you've  been  making  your  Aunt  Daisy  the 
heroine  of  a  sensational  novel,  have  you  ?" 
;  Mr.  Stewart,  you  promised  your  anger 
should  be  less  than  dreadful,  but  it  isn't, 
you're  dreadfully  angry ;  and  it  isn't  fair 
you  should  be.  If  you  knew  my  reasons 
for  touching  this  subject,  if  you  under- 
stood my  heart  on  this  subject,  you  would, 
at  least,  pity  me." 

Something  rose  to  Mr.  Stewart's  lips 
which  he  preferred  not  to  say ;  he  turned 
from  Myrrha  abruptly  and  went  into  the 


house ;  she  had  waylaid  him  in  the  garden. 
But  she  contrived  to  speak  a  few  more 
confidential  words  to  him  before  he  left. 

"  If  you  had  been  a  little  more  tolerant 
with  me,  I,  perhaps,  could  have  told  you 
things  that  might  have  been  useful  to  you. 
Yes,  you  needn't  look  so  superbly  scornful ; 
though  I  am  but  'a  child  of  nineteen,'  as 
you've  told  me  often  enough,  and  you  are 
a  man  of  forty — still  I  am  a  woman,  and 
you're  only  a  man,  and  women  know  by 
instinct  things  that  men's  reason  and 
wisdom  never  seem  to  teach  them.  Of 
course,  if  there  is  really  between  you  and 
Aunt  Daisy  some  insuperable  obstacle,  no- 
thing will  be  of  any  good ;  but  if  there  is 
nothing  but  some  foolish  fancy  of  hers, 
there  is  a  thing  that  would  help  you — to 
make  her  a  little  jealous.  Oh,  yes,  I  know 
you  think  this  a  treasonable  suggestion ; 
but,  Mr.  Stewart,  Aunt  Daisy  is  only  a 
woman,  not  even  a  very  wise  one.  Having 
said  this,  I  will  run  away."  Which  she 
did. 

In  truth,  Myrrha  was  getting  tired  of 
Redcombe  Cottage. 

"If  he's  going  to  marry  Aunt  Daisy  I 
wish  he'd  do  it.  If  he  .isn't  going  to 
marry  Aunt  Daisy,  why  then  I  wish  to 
make  him  sure  and  certain  that  he  isn't. 
I  don't  want  to  be  worried.  I  like  Mr. 
Stewart,  and  don't  I  like  Redcombe 
Manor  House  !  I  believe  I  could  get  fond 
of  Mr.  Stewart,  and  I  know  I  could  get 
fond  of  Redcombe  Manor  !  If  I  could  get 
them  I  should  be  glad  ;  but  I  don't  want 
to  be  kept  shilly-shallying  :  to  be  made  to 
feel  worried,  and  to  waste  my  time.  I 
shall  soon  be  twenty — after  twenty  a  girl 
like  me  often  begins  to  go  off  and  to  look 
sickly,  and  to  get  too  thin.  I'm  sure  I 
don't  want  to  take  him  from  Aunt  Daisy, 
if  she  means  to  have  him;  but  if  she 
doesn't,  I  don't  see  why  she  should  play 
dog-in-the-manger." 
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THE  DOCTOR'S  MIXTURE. 


BOOK  III. 
CHAPTER  XII.    CAPTAIN  MOLYNEUX. 

THE  small  town  of  Tilston,  since  we  last 
departed  from  it,  had  gone  on  in  its  old 
course.  The  crimson  tide  of  soldiery  had 
been  pulsating  through  its  arteries,  giving 
it  a  healthful  vigour;  though,  as  regards 
the  young  ladies  of  the  place,  there  was 
what  might  have  been  called  over-excita- 
tion. The  warriors  were  now  domesti- 
cated in  the  place  :  they  had  grown  ac- 
customed to  the  little  town,  and  had  made 
friends  there.  Mr.  Hickey  still  remained 
in  the  regiment,  in  a  sort  of  mitigated  Co- 
ventry ;  Colonel  Bouchier  dined  abont  the 
country,  and  grew  more  popular ;  Lord 
Shipton  still  kept  what  he  called  "open 
house"  at  the  place  his  friend  the  Doctor 
had  rechristened  Hungry  Hall,  with  his 
meagre  daughters  still  on  hand ;  while 
Mr.  Ridley  was  as  insanely  furious  as 
ever  against  his  enemy,  Doctor  Findlater. 
The  excitement  of  the  grand  episode,  or 
scandal  as  some  called  it,  of  the  Leader 
marriage  had  somewhat  abated,  and  public 
attention  was  now  settling  on  the  remain- 
ing daughter  of  the  Doctor — Polly — who 
was  now  the  undisputed  belle  of  the  place. 
Her  attractions  had  latterly  very  much 
increased,  and  the  hail  of  compliments  and 
sweet  speeches  which  were  showered  on 
her,  had  contributed  to  raise  her  opinion 
ot  her  own  charms.  To  say  that  she  had 
become  a  flirt  was  only  what  could  be  said 
of  almost  every  girl  exposed  to  such  temp- 
tations ;  that  is  to  say,  she  now  lived  upon 
admiration,  looked  forward  to  fresh  doses  of 
it  every  day ;  and  found  the  entertainment 
so  fascinating,  that  it  made  her  disregard 
her  own  positive  interests.  This  is  the 


rock  on  which  the  coquette  makes  ship- 
wreck. But  flirt  or  coquette  soon  becomes 
too  indulgent  a  title  for  the  young  lady 
who  directs  her  operations  against  a  whole 
regiment :  in  spite  of  herself,  she  is  driven 
gradually  to  become  a  sort  of  Franc-tireur, 
for  flirting  entails  what  is  called  jilting  or 
being  jilted,  which  leads  to  the  unfeeling 
barbarities  of  a  guerilla  warfare.  Where 
there  has  been  slaughter,  reprisals  follow  as 
a  matter  of  course,  and  the  flirt  is  speedily 
converted  into  what  is  known  in  military 
slang  as  a  garrison  hack.  It  was  hard  to 
think  that  the  fresh,  natural,  blooming 
Polly,  who  spoke  her  very  thoughts,  and 
showed  her  delight  or  dislike  by  the  coming 
or  departing  colour  in  her  cheek,  should  be 
unconsciously  hurrying  to  secure  a  com- 
mission in  this  unenviable  troop.  Yet  it 
seemed  too  probable,  now  that  the  judi- 
cious and  watchful  sister  was  gone,  with 
whom  every  night  she  was,  as  it  were, 
obliged  to  give  her  conscience  a  searching 
examination. 

The  Doctor,  with  his  hand  shading  his 
eyes,  was  anxiously  scanning  the  horizon, 
to  make  out  objects  of  far  more  importance. 
He  had  not  time  to  think  of  Polly's  little 
pranks ;  he  looked  on  her,  too,  as  a  sort  of ' 
child.  So,  when  this  little  cheerful  bird  of 
the  woods  and  bushes  began  to  furnish 
serious  gossip  for  the  place,  and  her  pretty 

name  was  coupled  with  Mr.  Molyneux's • 

But  we  must  go  back  a  little  to  see  how 
this  gentleman  came  upon  the  scene. 

When  one  of  the  obscurer  officers  ex- 
changed to  go  to  India,  there  came  in  his 
place,  from  an  hussar  regiment  ordered 
there,  Captain  Molyneux,  one  of  the  showiest, 
handsomest  men  that  had  been  seen  in  the 
place  for  years.  In  his  face  was  a  sort  of 
insolent,  critical  inquiry  as  to  everything 
that  was  said  or  was  looked ;  or,  as  a 
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junior  officer  without  much  command  of 
words  put  it,  a  sort  of  "  who-the-deuce- 
are-you"  expression — a  told,  smiling  de- 
fiance, and  an  air  of  superiority.  He  had, 
besides,  the  true  vainqueur  air,  and  well 
"knowing  he  was  admired  by  ladies,  took 
a  sort  of  assured  proprietorship,  as  if  they 
were  mere  children,  and  he  were  their 
master.  Not  very  long  before,  this  captiva- 
ting gentleman  had  been  in  want  of  money, 
and  seeking  to  repair  his  fortunes,  resolved 
to  do  so  by  marrying  for  money ;  and, 
accordingly,  he  selected  a  poor,  spare,  un- 
healthy little  person,  who  had  plenty  of 
money,  and  who  fell  into  worse  health 
when  her  manufacturing  father  refused  to 
consent  to  the  marriage.  It  accordingly 
took  place.  The  money  lasted  for  a  time ; 
but  her  real  fortune,  which  was  the  ex- 
pectancy of  all  that  her  father  had,  soon 
after  was  lost  in  a  commercial  crash.  The 
handsome  Molyneux  never  forgave  his  wife 
this  injury.  Henceforth  she  was  dragged 
atout  from  barrack  to  barrack,  as  part  of 
his  camp  equipment :  a  neglected  wife,  that 
most  piteous  spectacle  of  a  poor  shred  of 
a  woman  striving  all  day  long  to  sustain 
her  miserable  part,  and  hide  from  the 
world  the  open  rebuffs,  and  almost  insults, 
she  is  always  receiving. 

The  arrival,  then,  of  this  gentleman  was 
quite  an  event  at  Tilston.  As  that  spot 
had  hitherto  enjoyed  a  sort  of  pastoral 
immunity  from  any  worldly  depravity,  he 
was  regarded  with  a  sort  of  mysterious 
alarm  and  interest.  The  daughters  glanced 
slyly  at  him  as  their  mothers  gave  a  whole- 
some warning,  and,  in  truth,  declined 
to  accept  so  harsh  a  construction  of  this 
elegant  hero.  When  he  was  seen  "  at  the 
band,"  lounging  magnificently,  his  poor 
thread-paper  of  a  wife  following,  of  whose 
presence  he  seemed  unconscious,  it  was 
secretly  pronounced  that,  after  all,  it  must 
be  her  fault,  she  was  such  a  poor,  foolish 
sort  of  creature.  Presently  it  became 
known  that  they  had  taken  the  genteel 
lodgings  next  door  to  the  Doctor's,  and  so 
lately  vacated  by  young  Cecil  Leader — 
lodgings  heartily  recommended  by  the  Doc- 
tor himself. 

"  A  fine  handsome  fellow  that,"  said 
the  Doctor,  "  who's  only  done  what,  God 
knows,  many  of  us  do  !  made  a  mistake  in 
choosing  a  companion." 

His  own  family  were  against  him  in  this 
view,  and  were  all  on  the  side  of  the 
neglected  wife.  Who  was  so  vehement  as 
Polly  !  How  her  bright  eyes  sparkled  and 
kindled,  as  she  denounced  this  barbarous 


treatment  of  a  poor  woman  !  She  became 
the  warmest  friend  of  the  persecuted  lady, 
and  when  she  was  careful  to  ascertain  that 
the  captain  had  gone  out,  ran  in,  through 
the  garden,  to  sit  with  her,  and  hear  all 
her  sorrows.  A  prudent  friend  or  rela- 
tion ought  to  have  discouraged  this  ex- 
cessive sympathy ;  but,  alas  !  Katey  had 
gone  forth  in  the  world,  and  no  one,  so 
strongly  or  firmly  as  Katey,  could  have 
speedily  "  put  order"  to  such  a  situation. 

The  handsome  captain,  as  he  was  called, 
soon  discovered  Polly :  and  almost  as  soon, 
her  aversion  to  him,  and  championship  of 
his  wife.  Once  or  twice  Polly  surprised  him 
in  the  house  by  her  visits,  when  she  was 
sure  he  had  gone  out.  How  she  coloured, 
how  her  eyes  flashed,  and  how  she  hesitated 
and  resolved  not  to  stay,  yet  was  ashamed 
to  retreat.  The  handsome  captain's  voice 
had  sounded  loud  and  boisterous,  as,  he 
came  up-stairs.  He  surveyed  her  with  a 
quiet  look  of  insolent  mischief. 

•"  Don't  go,"  he  said,  "  Miss  Polly;  I  am 
going.  I  know  you  hate  me."  Polly 
coloured  more  furiously  still .  ' '  Hate  away, ' ' 
he  said.  "  No  lady  ever  began  hating  me 
that  did  not  end  by  liking  me." 

Polly  had  such  a  gay,  mischievous  temper 
that  she  often  sacrificed  her  dignity  to  her 
sense  of  a  pert  repartee:  Lifting  her  eyes 
shyly,  yet  roguishly,  she  said  :  "  So  I  can 
see  !"  ' 

He  laughed:  "  Oh,  so  you  can  see,  if  you 
take  it  the  other  way.  But  I  am  right  still. 
Mrs.  Chester  Molyneux,"  he  said,  bowing 
to  his  unhappy  wife,  "  can  attest  to  the 
contrary  of  what  you  say." 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind,"  said  Polly,  in- 
dignantly ;  "and  it  is  a  great  shame— 

"  What,  causing  people  to  like  me  ?  After 
all  I  am  not  so  bad  as  I  am  painted.  What 
would  you  say  if  I  ended  by  making  you 
like  me?" 

"  Never  !  never  !"  said  Polly,  vehe- 
mently, "  so  long  as  I  live." 

"  Well,  we  shall  see,"  said  the  hand- 
some captain,  rising  to  go.  "  It  rests  upon 
my  honour  to  remove  these  prejudices.  I 
don't  deserve  them.  Ask  her." 

Polly  would  ask  nothing,  and  only  bade 
him  go  away.  If  he  was  to  stay  there  for 
years,  he  would  never  get  her  to  like  him. 
He  retired  singing,  and  she  remained  to 
sympathise  with  her  friend. 

The  Doctor  laughed  heartily  at  this 
vendetta,  and  admired  his  Polly  for  her 
pluck.  He  himself  thought  the  captain  a 
good,  pleasant  fellow  enough,  more  sinned 
against  than  sinning,  and  whom,  from  his 
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soul,  he  pitied  in  the  yoke  with  that  poor 
quishkeen  of  a  wife — what  was  a  quish- 
keen ? — who,  so  far  from  being  able  to  say 
"bo"  to  such  a  respectable  bird  as  a  goose, 
could  not  even  say  "  whish  to  a  midge." 
Captain  Montague,  the  dilettante  officer, 
still  patronised  Polly,  and  came  to  lend  her 
books  of  poetry,  which  she  never  read  with 
the  appreciation  expected,  though  it  is  to 
be  feared  the  not  too  stretched  code  of 
truth  in  which  the  Doctor  had  reared  his 
family,  caused  Polly  to  affect  a  greater  ac- 
quaintance with  the  works  in  question 
than  she  had  really  made. 

"  I  declare,  Peter,"  said  the  lively  girl, 
"  he's  not  like  a  man  at  all ;  more  like  a 
schoolmaster  setting  lessons.  Sure,  look 
what  he's  brought  me  to  write  ont  in  my 
extract-book.  How  can  I  be  wasting  my 
time  on  such  things  ?  I've  no  extract- book. 
Did  you.  ever  hear  the  likes  of  this,  Peter  ?" 
And  the  young  lady  read,  with  a  good  imi- 
tation, too,  of  the  rather  clerical  manner  of 
Mr.  Montague : 


O  that  deep  immeasurable, 

The  broad  human  heart,  in  which  I  long 
To  lave  my  weary  pinions  !  There  unsteady 
Ripples  mine  image  till,  at  last  resolved, 
In  some  fair  mirror  I  can  see  myself. 

Polly  burst  into  a  scream  of  laughter  as 
she  finished.  "  Did  you.  ever  hear  the  like, 
Peter  ?" 

"  A  bathing-machine  would  be  the  thing 
for  that  fellow,"  said  her  father,  smiling. 
"  But,  my  dear,  there's  a  little  blank  pre- 
script book  of  mine  below  which  you  can 
have.  The  virgin  page  has  never  yet  been 
defiled  with  ink,  so  copy  it  out  in  your 
daintiest  pothooks.  Not  that  I  think  our 
friend  will  prove  arable  pasture.  Deuce  a 
blade  of  grass  I'll  ever  raise  off  him.  Lord 
forgive  him  for  all  my  wasted  dinners, 
which  he'll  have  to  account  for  one  day  !" 

It  was  just  at  this  time  that  the  DoctoV 
went  away  on  his  "  errand  of  mercy,"  as 
he  called  it,  and  returned  triumphant  with 
his  son- in-law  and  his  daughter.  That  was 
something  to  talk  of,  and,  indeed,  it  made 
a  sensation  in  the  place. 

"  By  Jove,  sir,  you  ought  to  be  sent  as 
ambassador  to  Paris,"  said  the  honest 
Bouchier,  wringing  him  cordially  by  the 
hand;  "  you  are  the  cleverest  fellow  I  ever 
met.  Taken  the  place  by  assault ;  lodged 
yourself  in  the  Fort.  You'll  have  them  all 
at  your  feet  yet." 

These  compliments  the  Doctor  modestly 
disclaimed.  Every  one  in  the  place  was 
talking  of  it ;  for  the  hostility  of  the  great 
family  had  become  well  known,  as  well  as 


the  purpose  Mrs.  Leader  had  in  view.  This 
seemed  a  masterly  coup ;  for  it  was  felt, 
that  once  established  in  possession,  the 
Doctor's  daughter  could  not  be  turned  out 
with  decency.  The  Doctor's  persistent 
enemy,  Mr.  Ridley,  alone  sneered  and 
talked  of  trickery,  and  said  there  was  some 
scheming  on  foot ;  mark  his  words  if  some- 
thing did  not  come  out,  and  that  before 
long  too.  If  he  was  to  spend  every  shilling 
he  would  expose  the  scoundrel  yet.  It  was 
disgraceful  to  have  such  a  fellow  in  the 
parish  as  one  of  their  salaried  officials. 
The  Doctor  had  grown  quite  accustomed 
to  these  denunciations,  for  they  were,  of 
course,  duly  repeated  to  him,  and  said  that 
"  he  could  afford  to  smile  at  old  Ridley's 
wool-gatherings."  But  it  was  noticed  that 
he  was  always  deprecating,  and  even  obse- 
quious to  that  gentleman,  who  scarcely  con- 
descended to  notice  him. 


CHAPTER  XIII.     A  FRESH  ATTACK. 

IT  was  now  the  morning  after  the  arrival 
of  the  Leader  family  that  a  servant  of 
the  mansion  came  into  the  town,  and  was 
seen  going  to  the  Doctor's  house.  The 
Doctor  was  in  his  study  enjoying  one  of 
th'  'avanahs ;  with  Polly  prattling  away 
over  her  conquests,  and  rehearsing  how 
capitally  she  "  put  down  that  odious  Moly- 
neux."  It  was  then  that  the  Doctor's 
man — for  he  had  lately  brought  over  a 
man  who  had  been  with  him  before  in  one 
of  those  strange  adventures  through  which 
the  Doctor  had  passed  — entered  with  the 
letter  from  the  Fort.  The  Doctor  looked  at 
the  writing,  threw  the  end  of  his  cigar  into 
the  grate,  and  flourished  the  letter  over  his 
head. 

"What  did-I  tell  you,  girl?"  he  cried; 
"  trust  Peter  for  the  science  of  manipula- 
ting !  Old  yellow  skin  yonder  has  hauled 
down  her  colours.  "What  did  I  tell  you  ? 
Nothing  like  the  waiting  game  !" 

Polly,  excited,  drew  near  to  look  over 
her  father's  shoulder,  and  read  : 

MRS.  LEADER  presents  her  compliments  to 
Doctor  Fiiidlater,  and  desires  that  he  will 
not  continue  his  further  attendance  on 
Mr.  Cecil  Leader,  as  she  has  made  arrange- 
ments to  secure  another  medical  adviser. 
She  must  also  request  that  Doctor  Findlater 
will,  in  future,  dispense  with  any  visits  to 
Leadersfort,  for  reasons  which  Doctor  Find- 
later  will  understand.  Mr.  Cecil  Leader 
and  his  wife  may,  of  course,  remain  for  the 
present,  but  Doctor  Findlater  will  spare 
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himself  ranch    mortification   by  receiving 
this  intimation  as  it  is  meant. 

Polly  coloured  as  she  read  this  despatch : 
"  What  does  she  mean,  Peter  ?" 

The  Doctor's  face  was  contorted  with 
fary.  "  How  dar'  she  address  snch  a 
thing  to  me.  Th'  old  meagre  skin-and- 
weazle  !  Th'  old  hungry  scarecrow  !  Th' 
old  bit  o'  wizened  frizzle  !  The  miserable, 
yellow- fevered,5  jaundiced  scarecrow  !  What 
right  has  she  to  dar'  send  me  such  a 
thing  !"  The  Doctor  was  almost  eloquent 
in  this  strange  vituperation.  "Turn  me 
out  of  my  child's  house  !  Oh  !  that's  the 
game,  is  it !  I'll  make  her  grovel  yet,  I 
will!  If  I  was  to  scrape  the  flesh  from 
my  bones,  I'll  rub  her  face  in  the  very 
clay  off  my  boots  !  She  don't  know  Peter 
Findlater  yet !" 

"  Ah,  what  can  ye  do.  Peter,"  said  his 
daughter,  "  if  they  won't  let  you  in  ?" 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  you  foolish  child ; 
don't  bother  me  !  Where's  my  hat  ?  I'll 
put  this  right  before  the  day  grows  old. 
Here,  give  me  my  chapoo — I'll  chapoo 
them.  Polly,  pet,  no  woman  ever  put  an 
affront  on  Peter  Findlater  yet,  that  he 
didn't  get  satisfaction  from  her  or  a  male 
deputy." 

Polly  looked  at  him  with  pride  as  she 
handed  him  his  "  chapoo"  and  gloves ;  she 
seemed  like  some  lady-love  arming  her 
knight  for  battle.  "  Ah,  Peter,  you  were 
always  tender  of  the  family  name.  Was 
there  ever  such  impertinence?  And  we 
now  connected  with  the  family  !" 

"  Collater'lly,  my  pet.  Leave  it  to  me, 
I'll  give  my  connexions  a  first  lesson  in 
behaviour." 

The  Doctor  strode  out  of  the  house  and 
made  his  way  to  Leadersfort.  He  did  not 
go  up  the  grand  avenue,  which,  as  he  said, 
"  could  be  raked  from  th'  enceinte  of  the 
fortress,"  every  window  in  it  commanding 
a  sweep  a  mile  long.  So  he  took  a  detour 
and  came  up  almost  to  the  hall-door, 
through  some  plantations,  and  skirting 
under  the  shelter  of  the  house,  came  to  the 
door,  and  gave  a  violent  ring  at  the  bell. 
It  was  opened  by  one  of  the  grand  town 
menials,  who,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  visitor, 
narrowed  the  opening  promptly,  and  filled 
the  remaining  space  with  his  own  portly 
person. 

"  Mr.  Leader  in  ?"  said  the  Doctor, 
sweetly. 

"  Not  at  home,"  said  the  menial,  bluntly. 

"  Mrs.  Leader  in  ?"  said  the  Doctor, 
making  a  step  forward.  "  I'm  Doctor  Find- 


later,  my  man.  You're  strange  here,  so 
it's  natural  you  shouldn't  know  I'm  Mr. 
Cecil's  father-in-law.  I'll  just  go  up  and 
run  my  physician's  eye  over  him." 

"  Sorry,"  said  the  menial  in  the  same 
blunt  way,  "  but  you  can't.  Family  ain't 
at  home." 

"  Ah,  God  bless  my  soul,"  said  the 
Doctor,  roughly ;  "  don't  be  humbugging 
mo  !"  a  favourite  word,  on  whose  second 
syllable  he  always  laid  a  stress.  "  Now, 
stand  aside,  my  good  fellow ;  you're  going 
beyond  your  orders." 

"  That's  just  what  I  don't  do,"  said  the 
menial  with  a  grin.  "  And  you're  not  to 
come  in  here  !"  Then  closed  the  door 
suddenly. 

The  Doctor,  furious  and  stupefied  for  a 
moment,  thought  of  rushing  round  to  the 
back  and  forcing  an  entrance,  but  that 
seemed  mean  and  housebreaker-like.  Boil- 
ing with  rage  he  strode  down  the  avenue, 
not  knowing  "  what  next  to  be  at." 

"  It's  that  little  bleating  cur  Leader  that's 
turned  tail.  I'll  hold  him  answerable  for 
his  low  parvin-you  woman  and  her  tricks. 
I'll  make  his  corns  clatter  in  his  boots ;  I'll 
make  his  coat  too  big  for  him.  Not  one 
of  the  whole  kit  of  you,"  added  the  Doctor, 
turning  back  to  apostrophise  the  house, 
"  will  be  a  match  for  Peter.  Whisht,  soho  !" 
He  saw  a  little  black  figure  coming  across 
a  bypath  through  the  fields,  and  stepped 
behind  a  tree  to  wait  for  him. 

Mr.  Leader  was  coming  along  with  a 
worried  look,  for  fresh  expenses  had  been 
reported  as  necessary  up  at  his  farm-yard, 
and  he  was  thinking  over  the  question  he 
had  oftenest  put  to  himself,  "  Where  am  I 
to  get  the  money  ?"  when  the  Doctor  came 
out  in  front  of  him  like  a  brigand.  The 
little  man  was  scared. 

"  Going  to  the  house,  Mr.  Leader  ?  Just 
where  I  came  from  myself,  and  where  I've 
been  once  more insulted!" 

"  Insulted,  Doctor  Findlater?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  in  all  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  word.  There's  a  limit  to  most 
things,  Mr.  Leader,  and  by  th'  immortal 
shako  there  shall  be  to  this.  I  can't  let 
Mrs.  Leader  go  pelting  me  and  mine  with 
mud,  without  a  protest,  with  my  daughter 
as  a  hostage  in  your  house.  Sir,  my  status 
quo  ante  is  altered,  sir.  I'll  not  put  up 
with  it,  and  I  must  have  satisfaction." 

"Satisfaction!"  faltered  Mr.  Leader, 
edging  away. 

"  Oh !  don't  be  afraid — not  in  that  sense. 
Bat  I  look  to  you,  sir,  to  vindicate  me.  I 
shall  not  have  doors  shut  in  my  face  with 
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my  daughter  on  the  other  side  of  them. 
Come,  Mr.  Leader,  didn't  you  tell  me  you 
were  no  ornamental  figure  -  head  in  this 
house  —  you're  not  going  to  take  orders 
from  any  one  in  your  establishment  ?" 

"  Of  course  not ;  and  there  is  no  need  of 
putting  things  in  that  way." 

"  Oh,  but  there  is,  my  dear  sir !  The 
time  is  come  for  me  to  call  a  spade  a 
spade.  Things  had  best  be  put  on  a  good 
footing ;  and  I  call  on  you,  sir,  to  vindi- 
cate my  position,  or  I  must  vindicate  it 
myself." 

"  I'm  sure  there's  some  mistake,"  said 
Mr.  Leader;  " she  couldn't  think  of  such  a 
thing." 

"  That  there  is ;  so  let  us  go  back," 
said  the  Doctor,  promptly,  "to  the  house, 
and  you  shall  clear  it  up.  No  man  better." 

And  taking  the  unhappy  Mr.  Leader  by 
the  arm,  he  marched  him  hurriedly  to- 
wards the  hall-door  of  the  Fort. 

Within  her  castle  the  true  commander 
of  the  garrison  was  taking  thought  of  her 
future  plans.  She  saw  many  difficulties 
in  the  way,  and,  above  all,  there  were 
soldiers  of  the  enemy  within  the  fortress. 
Yet,  though  Mary  Leader,  cold,  and  much 
changed,  and  dangerous,  had  done  her 
cause  serious  mischief,  and  her  step- 
daughter wore  a  vigilant  air  that  be- 
tokened danger  for  the  future,  Mrs. 
Leader  bore  no  hostility  to  her  compared 
with  what  she  felt  towards  Katey  Leader, 
as  we  may  now  fairly  call  her.  The  very 
sound  of  that  name,  the  very  sense  of  her 
presence  in  the  house — that  entry  enforced 
in  spite  of  her — used  to  rack  and  tear  her 
soul. 

"  You  have  established  yourself  here," 
she  said ;  "  but,  you  must  understand  it, 
entirely  against  my  wishes.  Not  but  that 
if  I  had  chosen  to  insist  on  the  matter,  you 
must  have  left  the  house.  I  hope  you  un- 
derstand this  clearly." 

Katey,  proud,  yet  tearful  and  submis- 
sive, stands  before  her :  "  I  only  wish, 
madam,  to  watch  over  my  husband — to 
nurse  him." 

"  Yes ;  that  is  the  disgraceful  part  of  the 
transaction  —  the  husband  you  and  your 
people  entrapped  into  your  house  !  One 
of  your  father's  disreputable  tricks." 

"Nothing  against  my  father,  madam," 
said  Katey,  with  trembling  voice,  and 
raising  her  head ;  "  whatever  you  please 
against  me." 

"  You  shall  not  impose  any  conditions 
in  our  house,  it'  you  please,"  said  the  other, 


with  a  grim  smile.  "  If  you  do  not  like  the 
conversation,  you  can  withdraw." 

"  If  my  father  were  here,  he  would  make 
his  name  respected.  I  shall  try  and  do  so 
in  his  absence." 

"  Name  respected,  indeed  !  Fine  name, 
fine  respect !  Only  wait,  and  we  shall  find 
how  creditable  his  life  was :  there  are 
people  on  the  look-out  already." 

Katey  coloured.  "  These  slanders  have 
been  uttered  before  now  against  him  ;  but 
they  have  done  him  no  harm.  They  never 
shall,  please  goodness  !" 

"  Ah,  you  shall  see !  And  let  me  warn 
you — don't  interfere  with  what  goes  on  in 
this  house,  or  with  Mr.  Leader's  daughter 
and  our  plans  for  her.  Recollect  you  are 
here  as  an  intruder  and  on  sufferance." 

The  two  ladies  were  standing  up  in  the 
drawing-room  opposite  each  other.  Some 
one  entering  caught  up  the  words,  "  My 
Katey  an  intruder  and  on  sufferance  !  Oh 
no !  surely  not.  Mr.  Leader,  I  ask  you 
plainly,  is  Katey  here  on  sufferance,  or  an 
intruder  ?" 

That  little  man  now  appeared  :  "  Oh, 
dear,  no  !  I  never  said  so." 

"  This  man  here  again  !  Oh  !  this  is  too 
much,"  said  Mrs.  Leader,  all  but  stamping 
on  the  ground.  "  How  dare  you  intrude 
yourself  here  again  after  my  letter  ?" 

The  Doctor  placidly  turned  and  pointed 
to  Mr.  Leader. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  lady  bitterly.  "  You  can 
bully  him.  That  is  a  proper  person  to  be 
the  head  of  a  house,  who  cannot  pro- 
tect his  wife  in  her  own  house,  or  save  her 
from  the  intrusion  of  adventurers  !  Who- 
ever heard  of  such  a  thing — that  a  fellow 
like  this  shall  come  and  go  as  he  likes,  and 
insult  me  as  he  pleases,  by  his  presence  ? 
He  can  make  you  afraid  of  him." 

"  Afraid,"  said  Mr.  Leader,  excitedly ; 
"  oh,  not  at  all.  And  as  for  bullying,  you 
shouldn't  talk  that  way.  At  the  same  time, 
Doctor  Firidlater,  I  wish  you  would  not  be 
coming.  You  see  what  confusion  it  brings 
about,  such  worry  and  annoyance;  so  I 
must  beg  you  won't  come  again." 

Mrs.  Leader  waited  without  a  word. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Leader,  getting  courage, 
"  that  is — after  this  visit.  It's  no  use,  you 
know ;  Mrs.  Leader's  wishes  must  be  con- 
sulted." 

"  Well,"  said  the  Doctor,  looking  at 
him.  from  head  to  foot,  "  this  is  a  piteous 
spectacle  !  Where's  the  bold  language  we 
heard  yesterday,  and  on  the  gravel-walk  five 
minutes  ago  ?  My  dear  sir,  you  won't  let 
yourself  be  put  down  low  in  the  orchestra 
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— y'  understand — with  the  second  violin 
thrust  into  your  fingers  ?  Take  a  friend's 
advice,  and  keep  the  position  you're  en- 
titled to  as  master  in  your  own  house. 
However,  all  this  is  neither  here  nor  there. 
Of  course,  I  don't  want  to  come  to  any 
house  where  it  is  desired  I  should  be  absent 
by  both  parties.  My  sole  object,"  added 
the  Doctor,  as  if  making  a  speech,  "  was 
to  assert  myself,  to  vindicate  myself  under 
oppression.  To  prevent  myself  being  tram- 
pled under  foot  before  the  servants.  Well, 
I  have  done  so,  Ihaveray'abilitated  myself 
successfully,  and  gained  my  ends,  and  now 
take  leave  to  withdraw."  And  with  great 
dignity  the  Doctor  bowed  to  all  round,  and 
retired.  He  certainly  had  been  worsted  in 
this  skirmish,  though  he  had  withdrawn 
in  good  order ;  but  he  had  too  much  tact 
not  to  see  that  if  he  continued  the  struggle 
further  after  the  present  demonstration  he 
would  be  "  in  the  wrong  box."  He  never 
lost  dignity  in  defeat.  And  so  bowing  to 
all  round,  he  withdrew. 


THE  HOTEL  CHAOS. 

To  say  that  Chaos  is  come  again  is  a  tole- 
rably common  locution  for  expressing  an 
excessive  amount  of  confusion ;  but  there 
need  not  be  the  slightest  fear  of  the  re- 
turn of  the  Hotel  Chaos.  It  can  never 
come  again.  It  was  too  rich  of  its  kind, 
too  peculiar,  too  overwhelming  in  its  cha- 
racteristics, to  bear  repetition.  Among 
chaotic  things  it  was  unique,  and,  on  the 
whole,  it  may  be  esteemed  a  matter  for 
congratulation  that  there  never  could  have 
been  by  any  possibility  but  one  Hotel  Chaos, 
and  that,  in  all  human  probability,  there 
never  will  be  another.  There  are  limits 
even  to  disorder,  and  the  acutest  ravings 
of  mania  must  have  their  turn.  The  Hotel 
Chaos  was  the  maddest  hostelry  ever 
known,  or  ever  dreamt  of.  It  did  its 
work;  it  reached  its  consummation;  it 
burst ;  and  it  can  be  no  more  restored  to 
its  pristine  shape  than  can  one  of  those 
paper  bags  which  schoolboys  inflate  with 
their  breath  until  they  are  as  plump  as  a 
balloon  ready  to  start,  and  then,  with 
smart  concussion  from  the  palms  of  their 
hands,  rend  into  irremediable  fragments. 

I  never  enjoyed  the  felicity  of  a  bed  at 
the  Hotel  Chaos,  which,  to  have  been 
consistent,  should  have  been  fitted  up,  in 
the  way  of  sleeping  accommodation,  with 
padded  rooms,  frequented  by  laundresses 
bringing  home  nothing  but  strait-waist- 


coats as  clean  linen  from  the  wash.  A 
room  at  the  Hotel  Chaos !  Bless  you,  such 
a  thing  was  an  infinity  of  cuts  above  me, 
and  was  meat  for  my  masters — marshals 
of  France,  grand  provosts,  and  similar 
grandees.  I.  don't  think  they  took  in  any- 
body lower  in  rank  than  a  deputy-assistant 
commissary-general,  and  it  is  not  probable 
that  I  shall  ever  attain  a  grade  so  exalted. 
There  had  been,  to  be  sure,  a  few  modest 
civilians,  despicable  creatures,  with  not  so 
much  as  a  solitary  ribbon  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour  among  them,  who  had  been 
fortunate  enough  to  obtain  apartments 
at  the  Chaos,  before  the  hotel  went  hope- 
lessly and  stark  -  staringly  mad ;  and  as 
these  contemptible  creatures  (who  were 
mainly  Englishmen)  were  content  to  pay 
about  seventy-five  per  cent  more  for  their 
board  and  lodging  than  the  grandees  were 
willing  to  disburse,  the  landlord — a  covet- 
ous rogue  with  but  scant  patriotism  in  him 
—was  naturally  reluctant  to  turn  these 
ignoble,  but  lucrative,  customers  into  the 
street.  Ere  long,  however,  a  dashing  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  of  Field-Marshal  Bombastes- 
Furioso  was  heard  to  ask  the  proprietor  how 
long  it  would  be  before  he  put  "  tout  ce  tas 
de  pekins  a,  la  porte" — before  he  expelled 
all  those  cads  of  civilians  ;  and  so  shortly 
afterwards  the  proprietor  —  really  much 
against  the  grain,  I  am  willing  to  believe1 — 
began  to  grow  insolent  to  the  civilian  cads, 
and  to  hint  that  their  rooms  were  required 
for  "  Messieurs  les  Militaires;"  that  General 
Fusbos  couldn't  wait  any  longer,  that 
Colonel  Grosventre  must  really  be  accom- 
modated, and  that  Milord  Smith,  Count 
Thompson,  and  Sir  Brown  must  find  lodg- 
ings elsewhere.  Smith,  Brown,  and  Thomp- 
son, quiet  souls,  well  aware  that  in  war 
time  the  toga  must  cede  to  the  tunic, 
meekly  withdrew  from  the  foul  and  wretched 
garrets  where  for  sums  varying  from  ten  to 
fifteen  francs  a  day  they  had  been  suffered 
to  hide  their  degraded  heads  ;  but,  although 
ostracised  from  the  upper  rooms,  they  were 
by  no  means  free,  financially,  from  the  ex- 
action of  the  Hotel  Chaos.  It  Avas  one 
of  the  myriad  humours  of  this  bedlamite 
establishment  that  your  bill,  if  you  didn't 
stop  in  the  house,  had  a  tendency  to  grow 
longer  than  had  been  its  custom  when  you 
did  stop.  But  how  was  a  bill  possible  at  all, 
you  may  ask.  Thus.  The  Hotel  Chaos  was 
the  only  place  in  the  maniacal  city  of  Moriah 
Avhcre  you  could  get  a  decent  breakfast  or 
dinner,  and  where  tolerable  coffee,  liquors, 
and  cigars  could  be  obtained.  Moreover, 
as  the  chief  madmen  of  Moriah  wero 
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always  congregated  at  the  Chaos,  and  as, 
in  its  salle  a  manger  and  its  court-yard,  all 
that  was  notable  and  worth   studying  in 
the  way  of  hallucination,   foaming  at  the 
mouth,   homicidal  mania,   epilepsy,  demo- 
niacal   possession,    hysteria,    melancholia, 
kleptomania,  hypochondriasis,  dipsomania, 
and  midsummer  madness,  was  sure  to  be 
visible  and  audible  at  all  hours  of  the  day 
and  night ;  as,  within  its  walls,  there  was  a 
perpetual  narration  of  tales  told  by  idiots, 
full  of  sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing; 
of  visions  so  wild  and  fantastic,  that  Ossian 
read  tamely,   and  Emmanuel  Swedenborg 
flatly  afterwards ;  and  of  lies  so  grandiose 
and  so  impudent  that  Marco  Polo  or  Sir 
John  Mandeville  might  have  sickened  with 
envy  to  hear  them — you  were  perforce  im- 
pelled  to    make    of    the   Hotel   Chaos    a 
common  news-room,  exchange,  and  lounge. 
You  breakfasted  and  dined  at   the  table 
d'hote ;  you  smoked  and  took  your  demi- 
tasse,  or  yourseltzer-and-something,  on  the 
terrace   overlooking  the  court-yard — shak- 
ing sometimes   in   your   shoes,    miserable 
civilian  cads  as  you  were,  at  the  knowledge 
of  the  close  propinquity  of  Marshal  Bom- 
bastes  and  General  Fusbos,  and  sometimes 
of  a  plumed  and  embroidered  aide-de-camp 
of  the  great  Emperor  Artaxomines  himself. 
Thus,  you   "  used "  the  Hotel  Chaos,   al- 
though  you  had  no  bed  there,    and  you 
were  always  heavily  in  debt  to  the  waiter. 
If  you  wanted  to  pay  him  for  your  dinner, 
he  had  no  change ;  and  when  you  had  no 
change — and  nothing  to  change,  perchance, 
for  ready  money  was  apt  to  run  wofully 
short  in  the  mad  city  of  Moriah — he  was 
sure  to  present  a  bill  exhibiting  a  fabulous 
back  score  of  breakfasts,    dinners,   demi- 
tasses,  and  petits  verres,  and  impetuously 
demanded  payment.     If  you  demurred,  he 
threatened   you  with   the   grand  provost. 
He  knew  you  to  be  a  miserable  cad  of  a 
civilian,  only  fed   upon  sufferance,  inces- 
santly watched  and  followed  about  by  the 
gendarmerie  and  by  police  agents  in  plain 
clothes,  and  he  also  knew  that  the  propriety 
of  your  expulsion  altogether  from  Moriah 
was  debated  every  day  by  some  of  the  gran- 
dees in  cocked  hats  and  epaulettes.  The  best 
thing  to  do  was  to  conciliate  the  waiter  with 
humble  and  obsequious  phrases,  and,  giv- 
ing him  silver  money  for  himself,  promise 
to  pay  the  bill — usually  a  mere  schedule 
of  fictitious  items — that  afternoon.     Under 
those   circumstances    you    were    tolerably 
safe ;  for  in  five  minutes  the  head- waiter 
usually    forgot    all    about    you.     Ho    had 
dunned  somebody  else  successfully,  or  the 


still  small  voice  of  conscience  had  deterred 
him  from  making  another  attempt  to  fleece 
you ;  or — which  is  the  likeliest  hypothesis 
of  all — his  intermittent  fit  of  madness  had 
come  on,  and  he  had  gone  up-stairs  to  tear 
his  hair,  and  claw  his  flesh,  and  gnaw  the 
bedclothes,  and  howl  till  he  was  hoarse, 
according  to  the  afternoon  custom  of  the 
men  of  Moriah. 

Moriah,  I  may  take  occasion  to  observe, 
lest  I  should  get  benighted  in  the  maze  of 
allegory,  was,  in  sane  parlance,  the  fortified 
city  of  METZ,  the  head-quarters,  at  the  end 
of  the  month  of  July  last,  of  the  Army  of 
the  Rhine,  of  the  Impeinal  Guard  of  France, 
and  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  the  Third, 
who,  with  his  young  son,  the  Prince  Impe- 
rial, his  cousin,  Prince  Napoleon,  a  bril- 
liant staff,  and  a  sumptuous  following, 
were  lodged  at  the  Hotel  of  the  Prefec- 
ture. Marshals  Le  Bceuf  and  Bazaine, 
General  de  Saint  Sauveur  (the  grand  pro- 
vost), General  Soleil,  commanding  the 
artillery  of  the  Guards,  and  a  glittering 
mob  of  generals,  colonels,  and  aides-de- 
camp of  the  Guards,  the  staff,  and  the 
line,  were  at  the  Hotel  Chaos. 

But,  be  it  borne  in  mind  that,  when  I 
speak  of  the   Chaotic   Inn,  my  statement 
must  be  taken  with  a  slight  reservation  or 
allowance.     You  may  be  horror-stricken  at 
the  confession  that  there  were  two  Hotels 
Chaos  in  Metz,    and  that,   to  this  day,  I 
cannot  remember  with   exactitude   which 
was  which.     They  were  in  the  same  street, 
the    Grande   Rue    Colneyhatchi,    I  think, 
exactly  opposite  one  another :  each  with  a 
court-yard,  each  with  a  terrace,  each  with 
head- waiters,  who  presented  you  with  extor- 
tionate bills,  each  full  of  marshals,  generals, 
colonels,  and  aides-de-camp  :  in  fact,  as  like 
unto  one  another  as  two  peas,  or  the  two 
Dromios,  or  Hippocrates's  Twins.     One,  I 
am  inclined  to  think — but  Reason  totters 
on    her    throne  —  was    called   the    Grand 
Hotel  de  Metz.     The  other — but  my  brain 
burns    with    volcanic    fierceness    when    I 
strive  to  recal  it — was  known  as  the  Grand 
Hotel  de  1'Europe.     It   is    my    firm   con- 
viction that,  for  the  major  portion  of  the 
edibles   and    potables  1  consumed  at  the 
Grand  Hotel  de  Metz,  I  paid  the  waiter  at 
the  Grand  Hotel   de   1'Europe,    and   vice 
vers&.     It  did  not  matter  much,  then,  for 
there  was  a  solidarity  of  insanity  between 
them,  and  both  were  integral  parts — if  any 
integrity  could  be  in  that  which  was  nor- 
mally   and    essentially    disintegration — of 
the  Hotel  Chaos.     It   matters    less   now; 
since,  for  aught  we  know,  both  hotels  havo 
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been  burnt  to  the  ground,  or  shattered  by 
bomb-shells,  and  nothing  remains  within 
the  huge  earthworks  of  Mefcz  but  charred 
beams  and  crumbling  brickwork,  and  dust 
and  ashes.  Perhaps  the  head- waiters  at  the 
two  caravansaries  —  I  have  heard  that  a 
fierce  mutual  hatred  existed  between  them 
— have  eaten  one  another. 

Let  me  strive  to  embody  some  fleeting 
memories  of  that  demented  time.  There 
is  breakfast.  We  that  were  English  in 
Metz,  a  feeble  folk,  continuously  snubbed 
by  the  military  authorities,  and  harassed 
by  the  police,  and  pursuing  an  arduous 
vocation  under  all  manner  of  slights,  dis- 
couragement, and  obstacles,  usually  made 
a  rendezvous  to  breakfast  together  at  the 
same  time — about  half-past  ten.  There 
was  canny  Mr.  M'Inkhorn,  from  the  Land 
o'  Cakes,  special  correspondent  of  The 
Bannockburn  Journal  and  Peck  o'  Maut 
Advertiser,  who,  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties  as  a  war-scribe,  was  chronically  per- 
turbed in  mind  by  the  thought  that  he  had 
left  unfinished  in  North  Britain  a  series  of 
statistical  articles  on  the  Sanitary  Condition 
of  Glen  M'Whisky.  There  was  Mr.  Mer- 
cutio,  once  gallant  and  gay,  now  elderly  and 
portly,  who  was  called  Philosopher  Mer- 
cutio  in  early  life,  and  wrote  that  cele- 
brated work  on  the  Rationale  of  the  Cate- 
gorical Imperative  as  correlative  to  the 
Everlasting  Affirmation  of  Negation,  and 
who  now  laughed,  and  gossiped,  and  drank 
kirschwasser  all  day  long,  and  wrote  war- 
letters  to  a  High  Tory  evening  paper  all 
night.  He  had  brought  his  son  with  him, 
an  ingenuous  youth,  in  a  grey  tweed  suit, 
who  was  his  sire's  guide,  philosopher,  and 
friend ;  controlled  him  gently  in  the  matter 
of  kirschwasser,  was  the  profoundest  cynic 
and  the  shrewdest  observer  for  his  age  I 
ever  met  with,  and  who  otherwise,  from, 
sunrise  to  sunset,  did  nothing  with  an 
assiduity  which  was  perfectly  astonishing. 
There  was  mild-eyed  Mr.  Sumph,  of 
Balliol,  who  indited  those  fiery  letters 
from  Abyssinia  during  the  campaign,  and 
had  a  special  faculty  while  in  Metz  for 
getting  arrested  as  a  Prussian  spy.  There 
were  a  brace  of  quiet,  harmless,  industrious 
artists  belonging  to  English  illustrated 
newspapers,  pilgrims  of  the  pencil,  who 
had  wandered,  in  discharge  of  their  func- 
tions, to  the  Crimea,  to  Italy,  to  India,  to 
China,  to  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  and  to  the 
banks  of  the  Chickahominy,  and  who  were 
now,  in  fear  and  trembling,  making  notes 
in  their  sketch-books  of  the  most  salient 
madnesses  of  Metz  susceptible  of  pictorial 


treatment.  And  especially  there  was  Mr. 
O'Groggerdan,  of  the  Avalanche,  a  small 
man,  but  of  a  most  heroic  stomach,  and  of 
venturesomeness  astounding.  He  had  been, 
they  said,  a  colonel  of  American  Federal 
cavalry,  a  Confederate  bushwhacker,  a 
Mexican  guerillero,  a  Spanish  contraban- 
dista,  a  Graribaldino,  one  of  the  Milia  di 
Marsala  of  course,  a  Fenian  centre,  and  a 
Pontifical  Zouave.  He  was  Dugald  Dalgetty 
combined  with  Luca  Fa  Presto ;  doubling 
the  rapier  of  the  practised  swordsman  with 
the  pen  of  the  ready- writer.  A  wind  blow- 
ing from  Fleet-street,  London,  had  brought 
these  strangely-assorted  people  together: 
the  philosopher,  the  elder,  the  Oxford  fel- 
low, the  painter,  the  soldier  of  fortune,  were 
all  bent  on  achieving  the  same  task,  and 
were  all  occasionally  partakers  of  that 
misery  which  makes  us  acquainted  with 
such  very  strange  bedfellows. 

When  the  customary  salutations  of  the 
morning  were  over,  when  we  had  inquired 
whether  any  of  our  number  had  been  ar- 
rested as  spies  during  the  preceding  even- 
ing, and  when  we  had  striven  to  ascertain 
whether  there  were  any  news  from  the 
front — it  was  just  after  Saarbriick — and 
when  we  had,  as  usual,  been  baffled  in. 
our  attempt,  we  fell  to  discussing  a  very 
substantial  breakfast  a  la  fourchette,  to 
which  dropped  in,  between  eleven  and 
noon,  group  after  group  of  artists  in  the 
great  drama,  of  which  the  first  scene  had, 
as  yet,  been  but  ill  played.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  I  may  be  rather  understating 
than  overstating  the  fact,  when  I  assume 
that  three-fourths  of  the  French  people  we 
used  to  meet  every  morning  at  breakfast, 
and  who,  as  a  rule,  treated  us  with  infinite 
scorn  and  contumely — it  is  true  that  as 
civilian  cads  we  had  no  business  there,  and 
should  have  been  hiding  our  heads  in 
squalid  auberges  suited  to  our  degree — are 
by  this  time  dead  and  buried,  or  scattered 
to  the  four  winds  of  heaven ;  in  exile,  in 
captivity,  or  in  other  ruinous  and  irreme- 
diable dispersion.  Of  the  mere  bald  aspects 
and  trite  humours  of  a  French  garrison 
town,  with  which  most  of  us  who  have 
made  even  a  week's  trip  to  the  Continent 
must  be  familiar,  I  should  be  ashamed  to 
treat;  and  Metz  in  ordinary  times  had 
been,  I  doubt  it  not,  as  dull  and  trite  a 
place  as  its  hundred  and  one  congeners 
among  French  garrisons.  A  great  deal  of 
drumming  and  a  great  deal  01  bugling ; 
much  swaggering  about  streets  and  leering 
under  feminine  bonnets  on  the  part  of 
portly  captains  and  wasp  -  waisted  lieu- 
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tenants,  and  of  shiftlessly  dawdling  and 
futile  pavement  beating  on  the  part  of 
gaby-faced  soldiers,  not  over  clean,  and 
with  an  inch  and  a  half  of  coarse  cotton 
shirt  visible  between  the  hem  of  their  un- 
dress jackets  and  the  waistband  of  their 
red  pantaloons  ;  much  moustache  twisting, 
tin-canful  of  soup  carrying,  absinthe  tip- 
pling, and  halfpenny  cigar  smoking ;  these 
were  the  most  salient  features  of  French 
military  life,  and  they  were  as  well  known 
to  the  majority  of  educated  Englishmen  as 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  metro- 
politan police.  But  when  Metz  went  mad 
with  the  war  fever  early  in  August,  1870, 
her  military  guise  underwent  a  develop- 
ment so  extensive  and  so  exceptional, 
that  the  spectator  of  many  strange  scenes 
in  many  strange  countries  may  be  war- 
ranted in  sketching  the  things  he  saw 
without  being  open  to  the  charge  of  telling 
a  thrice-told  tale.  To  our  breakfast-table 
at  the  Hotel  Chaos  came  officers — few  of 
them  below  the  rank  of  captain — from  every 
branch  of  the  French  military  service. 
The  Imperial  Guard  were  the  most  nume- 
rously represented ;  for  at  Metz  were  the 
imperial  head-quarters,  and  the  Cent  Gardes 
mounted  sentry  at  the  Prefecture.  Their 
lieutenant  did  not  condescend  to  breakfast 
with  us  ;  but  he  frequently  deigned  to  take 
coffee  and  kirsch  on  the  terrace.  I  see  him 
now,  a  sky-blue  giant — I  mean  that  his 
tunic  was  sky-blue  —  with  a  fat,  foolish 
face.  For  the  rest  he  was  all  epaulettes, 
and  jack-boots,  and  buckskins,  and  aiguil- 
lettes,  and  buttons,  and  sword  and  sash, 
and  splendour  generally.  I  used  to  reckon 
him  up,  and  calculate  that  at  the  lowest 
valuation  he  could  not  be  bought,  as  he 
stood,  for  less  than  a  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds.  His  boots  alone  must  have  been 
worth  three  pounds  ten.  I  used,  I  own,  to 
envy  him.  To  what  surprising  stroke  of 
good  luck  did  he  owe  his  commission  in 
the  cream  of  the  Prjetorians ;  in  the  Golden 
Guard  of  Cassar?  Had  he  been  born  to 
greatness  ?  had  he  achieved  it  ?  or  had 
greatness  been  thrust  upon  him  in  conse- 
quence of  his  breadth  of  chest  and  length 
of  limb  ?  What  a  position !  Here  was  a  for- 
tunate youth,  obviously  not  more  than  five- 
and-twenty  years  of  age,  who  was  privi- 
leged to  mount  guard  on  Ccesar's  stair- 
case, and  before  the  curtains  of  the  alcoves 
of  the  empress.  He  had  been  at  all  the 
grand  Tuileries  balls ;  at  all  the  state  cere- 
monies in  the  Great  Hall  of  the  Louvre,  at 
the  imperial  hunts  at  Foutainebleau  and 
Compeigne.  The  faces  of  half  the  kings 


in  Europe  must  have  been  familiar  to  him ; 
and  as   for  princes,   princesses,   senators, 
members  of  the  Institute  and  Grands  Croix 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  they  must  have 
been  to  his  sated   vision  the   smallest  of 
small  deer.     Yet  here  was  this  ambrosial 
creature — this   happy  combination  of  the 
Apollo  Belvedere  and  Shaw  the  Life  Guards- 
man— for  I  am  sure  that  he  was  as  brave 
as  he  was  beautiful — sipping  his  coffee  and 
kirsch,  and  smoking  his  cigar,  as  though 
he  had  been  an  ordinary  mortal.      And, 
— no  ;  my  olfactory  nerves  did  not  deceive 
me  :  the  cigar  was  a  halfpenny  one,  a  verit- 
able Petit  Bordeaux  of  the  Regie.  What  has 
become  of  that  gay  and  gallant  Colossus 
by  this  time  ?     It  is  some  satisfaction  to 
have  the  conviction  that  his  corpse  is  not 
entombed  in  some  dreadful  trench  in  the 
blood-drenched  fields  of  Alsace  or  Lorraine, 
for  the  Cent  Gardes  did  not  fight.     After 
Sedan,   the   corps   being   abolished    by  a 
hard-hearted  republican  government,  these 
sumptuous  but  expensive  Janisaries  retired 
into  private  life.     By  the  way,  what  be- 
came of  the  real  Turkish  Janisaries  ?  They 
were  not   all  massacred    by   the    Sultan 
Mahmoud;  some  few  escaped.     What  be- 
came of  those  Mamelukes  who  were   not 
cut  to   pieces   by  the  troops  of  Mehemet 
Ali  ?      What  would  become  of  our  Beef- 
eaters, if  a  cruel  House  of  Commons  de- 
clined to  vote  the  miscellaneous  estimate 
necessary  for  their  support  ?      What  be- 
comes  of  the   supernumeraries   when  the 
Italian  Opera  House  closes — the  men  with 
the  large   flat  faces,  sphinx-like  in  their 
impassibility,  the  large  hands,  the  larger 
feet,  and  the  legs  on  which  the  "  tights" 
are  always  in  loose  wrinkles,  and  which 
are  frequently  bandy  ?     There  is  a  strange 
faculty  of  absorption  and   engulfment  in 
life.     There  are  whole  races  of  people  who 
seem  to  "duck  under,"  as  it  were,  and  re- 
main, quietly  and  comfortably  submarine, 
while  the  great  ocean  overhead  moans  and 
struggles,  or  is  lashed  to  frenzy  in  infinite 
surges.      Some  of  these  days,  perchance, 
I  shall  meet  a  marker  at  billiards,   or  a 
"putter-up"   in   a  bowling   alley,   an  as- 
sistant at  a  hairdresser's,  or  a  model  in  a 
life  school,  who  may  casually  mention  the 
fact  that  once  upon  a  time  he  was  a  Cent 
Garde.     Why  not?     I  met  a  Knight  of 
Malta  in  Spain,  who  was  travelling  in  dry 
sherries  ;    and   I  have  heard  of   an   ex- 
Dominican  monk  who  at  present  follows 
the  lively  profession  of  clown  to  a  circus. 
I  have  been  aware  of  a  baronet  who  earned 
his  living  as  a  photographer,  and  an  un- 
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frocked   archdeacon    who    sold    corn   and 
coals  on  commission. 

They  say  that  in  the  Prussian  army 
every  commissioned  officer  below  the  rank 
of  major  is  bonnd  to  perform  every  day, 
in  addition  to  his  military  duties,  and  ere 
ever  he  can  think  of  recreation,  a  given 
task  of  serious  study ;  precisely  as  though 
he  were  a  schoolboy.  He  must  draw  some 
map,  plan,  or  elevation,  solve  some  problem 
in  military  mathematics,  make  an  abridg- 
ment or  an  analysis  of  a  portion  of  some 
technical  work,  or  write  some  "  theme"  upon 
a  given  subject;  say  the  causes  of  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  the  commissariat  system 
of  the  Tenth  Legion,  or  the  amount  of 
historical  truth  in  the  story  of  the  battle  of 
the  Lake  Regillus.  To  the  enforcement  of 
such  an  unbending  course  of  mental  as  well 
as  physical  discipline  the  Prussian  armymay 
owe  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  suc- 
cess which  has  lately  attended  its  opera- 
tions in  the  field.  Looking  back  upon  the 
Hotel  Chaos,  and  the  huge  camp  of  which 
it  was  the  centre,  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  a  little  daily  schooling,  after  the  Prus- 
sian manner,  would  have  done  the  paladins 
of  Gaul  an  immensity  of  good.  An  hour's 
history,  an  hour's  geography,  an  hour's  ma- 
thematics a  day,  would  have  been  scarcely 
felt  by  the  multitude  of  officers  who,  their 
slight  regimental  duties  at  an  end,  were 
privileged,  or  rather  condemned,  for  the 
remainder  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  to  do 
nothing  but  eat,  drink,  smoke,  dawdle  about 
the  court-yard  and  the  streets,  and  babble. 
Of  female  society,  to  refine  or  to  amuse 
them,  there  was  none,  for  the  burgesses  of 
Metz,  a  prudent  race,  so  soon  as  ever  the 
vanguard  of  the  Grand  Army  appeared  in 
sight,  had  locked  up  all  their  daughters, 
and  seemingly  sent  all  their  pretty  servant- 
maids  home  to  their  mothers.  With  a 
bright  exception  or  two,  the  womanhood  of 
Metz  were  about  as  engaging  in  aspect  as 
Sycorax,  mother  of  Caliban.  There  was  a 
large  and  handsome  theatre :  but  the  com- 
pany had  been  dispersed,  and  old  ladies  and 
little  schoolgirls  sat  in  the  stalls  and  on  the 
stage,  all  day  long,  scraping  lint.  The  two 
billiard  tables  in  the  place  had  speedily  col- 
lapsed. Of  one  the  Third  Chasseurs  cut  the 
cloth  with  their  cues,  and  declining  to  pay 
for  the  damage,  the  proprietor  closed  the 
entire  concern  in  a  huff.  I  think  some  of 
the  tables  must  have  been  let  out  as  beds ; 
at  all  events  the  sound  of  the  clicking  of 
balls  grew  fainter  every  day,  while  that  of 
babbling  grew  louder.  It  was  the  babbling 
that  drove  the  Grand  Army  mad.  It  was 


the  infinite  babble  that  brought  about 
Chaos.  Of  golden  silence  there  was  none  ; 
of  silvery  speech  little ;  it  was  the  age  of 
bronze  and  brass  swagger  and  bragga- 
docio, mouthed  by  copper  captains  and 
smock-faced  sous-lieutenants  who,  but  a 
fortnight  before  had  been  schoolboys  at  St. 
Cyr.  It  would  have  been  better  for  them 
to  be  at  school  still.  Poor  lads,  I  see  them 
now,  with  their  brand-new  uniforms,  which 
they  were  never  tired  of  admiring  when 
they  could  get  near  a  mirror ;  the  fresh 
lace  glittering  on  collar  and  cuffs;  the 
buttons  scarce  freed  from  the  tissue  paper 
in  which  they  had  been  wrapped  ;  the  first 
sheen  upon  the  sword  scabbard ;  the  varnish 
hardly  dry  on  the  belts,  and  in  their  bright 
boyish  eyes  the  first  exultation  born  of  in- 
dependence>  of  the  consciousness  of  beifig 
men — of  the  rapture  of  the  coming  strife. 
Poor  lads  !  poor  lads  !  I  hear  their  loose 
and  idle  talk,  their  vain  boastings,  their 
complacent  disDaragement  of  the  Prussians, 
"  mangeurs  de  choucroute,"  forsooth,  whom 
they  were  going  to  "  eat,"  without  pepper  or 
salt.  One  might  have  fancied  Mafno  Orsini 
and  the  rest  gaily  defying  Donna  Lucrezia 
at  Venice.  But  what  said  thatBorgia  woman 
in  the  end  ?  "  You  gave  me  a  ball  at  Ve- 
nice ;  I  return  it  by  a  supper  at  Ferrara;" 
and  then  the  lugubrious  chant  arose,  Nisi 
Dominus  asdificat  Domum,  and  the  seven 
monks  with  the  seven  coffins  appeared  in 
the  doorway  of  the  brilliant  banqueting 
chamber.  The  answer  to  the  defiance  at 
Metz  was  at  Wissembourg,  at  Woerth,  and 
in  the  bloody  shambles  below  Sedan.  When 
I  think  upon  these  lads  now,  it  is  as  though 
I  had  been  down  to  a  charnel  house,  and 
lived  among  corpses ;  and  were  I  to  meet 
one  of  the  babblers  of  the  Hotel  Chaos 
in  the  street  I  should  take  him  for  a 
ghost. 

Babbling,  continual  babbling,  made  the 
warriors  dry,  and  it  is  not  libellous,  I  trust, 
to  hint  that  the  army  at  Metz,  ere  the  first 
tidings  of  discomfiture  came,  had  grown  to 
be — for  Frenchmen,  who  in  old  times  had 
a  repute  for  temperance — a  drunken  army. 
Absinthe,  kirsch,  and  cognac  tippling  went 
on  all  day  and  nearly  all  night  at  the 
Chaos,  and  the  dissipation  engendered  by 
sheer  idleness  among  the  officers  was  not 
slow  to  spread  among  the  rank  and  file, 
who,  in  their  cups,  not  only  babbled  but 
brawled.  For  the  rest  there  was  Chaos 
outside  as  well  as  inside  the  hotels.  The 
tradespeople  of  the  town  were  doing  a 
roaring  business.  Wholesale  traders  could 
sell  as  much  meat,  flour,  wine,  and  forage 
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to  the  government  as  ever  they  could 
supply ;  and  retail  vendors  could  scarcely 
keep  pace  "with  the  demand  for  flannel 
shirts,  potted  meats,  sardines,  sausages, 
razors  and  other  cutlery,  railway  rugs, 
mattresses,  canteens,  pipes,  cigar-cases, 
and  other  camp  luxuries  and  campaigning 
comforts.  The  officers  had  all  received 
their  "  entree  en  campagne,"  a  donation  of 
so  many  hundred  francs  allotted  at  the 
commencement  of  war,  and  were  never 
tired  of  shopping.  They  bought  every- 
thing, except  books.  The  court- yard  of  the 
Chaos  used  to  be  littered  with  packing- 
cases,  kegs,  sacks,  packages,  and  tin  cans : 
the  private  stores  of  the  Grand  Army. 
Vividly  do  I  remember  a  most  dashing 
turn-out  belonging  to  General  Soleil,  of  the 
artillery — a  break,  with  the  general's  name 
and  titles  conspicuously  painted  upon  it,  and 
which  was  as  handsome  as  ever  paint  and 
varnish,  wheels  of  a  bright  scarlet,  electro- 
silvered  lamps  and  fittings,  could  make  it. 
Every  afternoon  the  general,  with  a  select 
party  of  epauletted  and  decorated  friends, 
used  to  take  a  drive  about  the  town  in  this 
imposing  vehicle,  to  which  were  attached 
four  splendid  grey  Perch  eron  horses,  with 
harness  of  untanned  leather.  And  then,  a 
change  of  head-quarters  being  imminent, 
the  break  took  in  cargo  for  active  service. 
Truffled  goose-liver  pies  from  Strasbourg, 
andouillettes  from  Troyes,  pigs'  feet  from 
Sainte  Menehould,  green  chartreuse  and 
<:lry  curayoa,  fine  champagne  cognac, 
Huntley  and  Palmer's  biscuits,  Allsopp's 
pale  ale — the  capacity  of  the  break  had 
stomach  for  all  these  goodies,  to  say  no- 
tliing  of  boxes  of  cigars  in  such  numbers 
that  as  you  passed  the  break  you  caught 
ambrosial  whiffs,  reminding  you  equally  of 
the  cedars  of  Lebanon  and  Mr.  Carrera's 
tobacco-shop.  I  wonder  who  ate  and 
drank  all  these  dainties  ?  Prince  Frederick 
Charles  ?  Bismark  the  omnivorous  ?  or 
Hans  Gobbell,  full  private  in  the  Uhlans  ? 
And  so  they  went  on  in  their  mad- 
ness, growing  madder  every  day,  and  doing 
scarcely  anything,  as  it  subsequently  turned 
out,  to  put  the  Grand  Army  in  real  fighting 
trim.  The  noise  and  hubbub,  the  babbling 
and  boasting  of  the  Chaos,  became  at  last 
so  intolerable,  that  I  was  fain  to  wander 
away,  far  from  the  revellers,  far  from  the 
great  Carnival  of  Insanity — down  by  the 
river  banks  —  anywhere  out  of  Bedlam, 
where  there  was  some  stillness  and  peace. 
Very  often,  late  at  night,  I  have  crossed 
the  bridge,  and  paced  the  broad  esplanade 
before  the  Prefecture.  A  great  silken  banner 


floated  over  the  roof :  two  voltigeurs  of  the 
guard  stood  sentry  by  the  gateway ;  from 
time  to  time  dusty  couriers  would  gallop 
up  to  the  portals.  Dragoon  horses  were 
picketed  to  the  railings;  and  officers  and 
orderlies  would  emerge,  and  mount,  and 
spur  away  in  hottest  haste.  Caesar  was 
there,  Caesar  and  the  chiefs  of  the  legions. 
Mine  eyes  were  wont  to  sweep  the  long 
lines  of  windows,  and  wonder  which  of  the 
brilliantly-lit  rooms  could  be  his.  That 
upper  chamber,  perhaps,  where  the  light 
burned  so  steadily  and  so  late.  There,  I 
thought,  at  least  were  sanity,  sagacity, 
foresight,  and  a  wise  prescience  of  possible 
disaster.  In  that  upper  chamber  was  the 
cold,  calm,  long-headed,  imperturbable  man, 
who  nineteen  years  before,  on  the  night 
when  he  made  that  coup  d'etat  which 
gave  him  an  empire,  had  sat  with  his  feet 
on  the  fender  in  his  room  at  the  Ely  see, 
slowly  puffing  his  cigarette ;  and,  to  all  the 
remonstrances  and  the  objections  of  the 
timid,  and  the  half-hearted,  gave  for  answer, 
"  Let  my  orders  be  executed."  Nineteen 
years  ago  !  It  seemed  but  yesterday  since 
I  had  stood  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Honore, 
looking  -at  the  brightly-illumined  windows 
of  the  Elysee,  and  wondering  which  was 
the  room  of  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 
He  was  the  same  man  no  doubt  now,  at 
Metz,  as  in  the  days  when  he  put  down 
liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity  by  means 
of  musketry — the  same  cold,  calm,  resolute 
Thinker  and  Doer,  who  wanted  only  his 
"  orders  executed."  I  had  seen  him  twice 
at  the  railway  station,  and  in  the  cathedral 
of  Metz.  He  was  not,  they  said,  in  very 
good  health,  and  walked  feebly.  But  he 
had  always  been  somewhat  shaky  as  re- 
gards the  lower  limbs.  The  mind  was 
still  of  crystal,  the  will  of  iron,  no  doubt. 

Error,  delusion ;  and  that  which  may  be 
termed  the  deadest  of  sells  generally ! 
There  must  have  been  ten  thousand  t^mes 
more  Chaos,  more  hallucination,  delusion, 
and  delirium  in  that  room  at  the  Prefecture 
last  August  than  at  the  Hotel  Chaos  itself. 
Now  the  Prussians  have  got  into  Metz,  I  may 
pay  another  visit  to  the  mad  city,  and  the 
madder  hotels.  But  I  shall  go  in  disguise 
— with  green  spectacles  and  a  false  nose ; 
for  Metz  must  be  in  a  frightful  state  of 
impecuniosity  by  this  time,  and,  pricked 
by  the  javelins  of  scarcity,  the  waiters 
may  make  such  fearful  demands  on  me  for 
bygone — and  fictitious — scores,  that  a  life's 
earnings  might  not  suffice  to  discharge  the 
prodigious  bill.  They  would  expect  me 
to  pay  the  debts  of  the  dead;  and  how 
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many  of  the  lunatics  who  babbled  in  the 
court- yard  must  be  by  this  time  cold  and 
silent ! 


FOE  EVER. 

FOR  ever  and  ever  the  reddening  leaves 

Float  to  the  sodden  grasses. 
For  ever  and  ever  the  shivering  trees 
Cower  and  shrink  to  tho  chilling  breeze, 
That  sweeps  from  the  far  off  sullen  seas, 

To  -wither  them  as  it  passes. 

For  ever  and  ever  the  low  grey  sky 

Stoops  o'er  the  sorrowful  earth. 
For  ever  and  ever  the  steady  rain 
Falls  on  bare  bleak  hill,  and  barren  plain, 
And  flashes  on  roof  and  window  pane, 

And  hisses  upon  the  hearth. 
For  ever  and  ever  the  weary  thoughts 

Are  tracing  the  selfsame  track. 
For  ever  and  ever,  to  and  fro, 
On  the  old  unchanging  road  they  go, 
Through  dreaming  and  waking,  through  joy  and 
•woe, 

Calling  the  dead  hours  back. 

For  ever  and  ever  the  tired  heart 

Ponders  o'er  evil  done. 
For  ever  and  ever  through  cloud  and  gleam, 
Tracing  the  course  of  the  strong  life  stream, 
And  dreary  and  dull  as  the  broken  dream, 

For  ever  the  rain  rains  on. 


SIX  MONTHS  IN  THE  EAST. 

ALEXANDRIA  TO  JERUSALEM. 

"  I'VE  never  been  to  Jerusalem,  and  I 
never  mean  to  go,  thank  ye  !"  said  the 
English  engineer  of  the  Russian  steamer, 
"  though  I've  been  up  and  down  these 
waters  for  these  fifteen  years,  touching  at 
Jaffa,  and  bein'  within  a  day's  ride  of  Jeru- 
salem, as  you  may  say,  these  twenty  years. 
We  see  a  precious  deal  too  many  o'  them 
nasty  pilgrims  on  board  this  boat  for  me  to 
want  to  visit  a  place  I  know  to  be  chock 
full  o'  them,  for  I  hate  pilgrims,  mind  you, 
as  I  hate  pizon,  and  I'd  give  a  good  deal  to 
keep  altogether  out  o'  their  way." 

There  was  something  so  wonderfully 
characteristic  in  the  speaker's  manner  and 
appearance  as  he  delivered  himself  of  these 
sentiments,  that  I  brought  up  the  leader  of 
our  little  party,  whom,  we  had  dubbed  our 
sheik,  and  introduced  him  formally.  This 
engineer  reminded  me  of  an  English  land- 
lord I  once  knew  in  Paris,  who,  though  a 
modest  and  sensible  man  on  most  points, 
became  boastfully  rabid  when  proclaiming 
that  he  had  "  lived  among  mounseers  these 
five-and-twenty  year,  and,  thank  Heaven, 
I  don't  know  a  single  word  of  their  blessed 
lingo  !"  In  obstinate  doggedness  and  per- 
verted pride,  in  contempt  for  the  observ- 
ances they  did  not  practise,  and  for  be- 
liefs and  customs  they  could  not  under- 


stand, both  were  intensely  British ;  and 
when  we  smoked  our  final  cigar  on  the 
poop  before  turning  in  for  the  night,  we 
agreed  unanimously  that  the  ship's  engi- 
neer was  a  character.  The  good  steamer, 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  is  "in  the  pil- 
grim trade."  We  had  come  on  board  her 
at  Alexandria,  doubtful  as  to  our  treatment 
an.d  accommodation,  and  prepared  to  rough 
it.  There  are  three  sets  of  steamers  be- 
longing to  different  companies  which  go 
from  port  to  port  in  Palestine,  but  time  was 
of  importance  to  us,  and  we  decided  not  to 
wait  for  either  the  English  or  the  Austrian 
Lloyd's  boat.  Never  were  men  better  re- 
warded for  meditated  self-sacrifice.  We 
were  more  comfortable  than  we  had  ever 
been  at  sea  in  our  lives ;  and  we  were,  look 
you,  travellers  of  experience.  The  sheik 
has  played  the  Arab,  the  Moor,  and  the 
Bedouin  by  the  month  together,  living  in 
the  desert  on  camel's  milk,  and  forming  a 
devoted  but,  happily  for  his  friends,  a  tem- 
porary attachment  to  his  steed.  Edward 
has  been  all  over  the  globe,  and  is  the 
author  of  stirring  volumes  of  foreign 
travel  and  personal  adventure ;  while 
George,  who  is  a  sybarite  and  an  epicure, 
can  tick  you  off  the  chief  cities  in  Europe 
and  America,  giving  in  every  instance  the 
best  hotel,  and  tho  particular  dishes  for 
which  each  is  celebrated.  The  sheik  is 
a  man  of  fashion  and  a  legislator — worlds 
would  not  draw  from  me  whether  heredi- 
tary or  elected — and  is  an  authority  on  art, 
antiquarianism,  and  archaeology,  as  well  as 
a  ready  and  popular  speaker  on  a  score  of 
other  subjects.  It  has  been  for  many  years 
the  privilege  of  your  servant,  the  writer,  to 
carry  a  musket  in  the  army  of  letters,  and 
all  four  of  us  are  credited  by  partial  friends 
with  some  knowledge  of  gastronomy  and 
wine.  This  is  our  party.  We  plume  our- 
selves upon  the  selection  we  made  of  travel- 
ling companions,  as  well  as  upon  the  stern 
determination  with  which  we  rejected  all 
overtures  from  mere  hotel  acquaintances  to 
join  us ;  and  we  hold  that  when  we  unite 
in  praising  the  cooking  and  service  of  an 
hotel  or  steamer,  we  furnish  a  testimonial 
which  is  not  without  value.  All  honour 
then  to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  which 
left  Alexandria  on  the  28th  of  November, 
1869,  and  which  landed  us  at  Jaffa  two 
days  later.  Her  cabins  were  models  of 
elegant  comfort.  At  the  end  of  the  saloon 
was  a  handsome  assortment  of  plants  and 
flowers,  so  that  the  captain,  when  he  took 
his  chair  at  dinner,  seemed  to  nestle  in  a 
bower  of  foliage  and  colour,  which  was  very 
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refreshing  to  eyes  weary  -with  the  endless 
sand  of  the  Egyptian  desert,  and  the  mono- 
tony of  the  banks  of  the  Suez  Canal.  The 
captain  himself  is  an  officer  in  the  Russian 
navy,  and  an  urbane  polished  man  of  the 
world,  who  looks  to  our  comforts  and  fore- 
stals  our  wants  with  hospitable  geniality. 
The  stewards  are  as  attentive  as  the  ser- 
vants to  be  met  with  in  a  well-organised 
private  house,  and  they  dress  for  dinner, 
putting  on  white  cravats  of  depth,  stiffness, 
and  substantiality,  such  as  were  affected  by 
the  revered  Brummel  and  his  royal  patron, 
and  Berlin  gloves  of  spotless  hue.  We 
like  this.  The  sheik  remarks  sententiously 
that  it  is  a  good  sign ;  Edward  tells  anec- 
dotes of  waiters  he  has  known  in  his  tra- 
vels from  China  to  Peru,  and  proves,  with 
logical  minuteness,  that  cleanliness  in  a 
serving-man  should  be  encouraged  by  at 
once  sending  him  with  a  commission  to  the 
steamer's  bar,  while  George  becomes  senti- 
mental on  the  subject  of  dinners  in  general, 
and  on  that  of  the  approaching  Christmas 
Day  in  particular,  wonders  where  he  will 
eat  it,  and  whether  the  occasion  will  be 
made  blissful  by  the  presence  of  a  family 
retainer  behind  his  chair. 

We  felt  positively  ashamed  of  our  doubts 
concerning  the  capabilities  of  the  Russian 
steamer,  when  we  came  to  see  its  appoint- 
ments, and  the  demeanour  of  its  brisk, 
intelligent  servants,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
dainty  dinner  service,  the  spotless  linen, 
the  plates,  and  the  flowers,  all  of  which 
made  us  feel  that  our  pilgrimage  to  the 
Holy  Land  was  to  be  made  easy  indeed. 
With  the  exception  of  the  drams  of  raw 
spirit,  the  cubes  of  salt  fish,  and  the  ex- 
cellent caviare,  which  were  handed  round 
at  the  commencement  of  dinner,  the  re- 
past was  French  in  its  character  and  cook- 
ing, and  was  good  and  elegant  after  its 
kind.  There  is  some  wine  made  from 
Crimean  grapes,  which  we  pronounce  ex- 
cellent, as  we  rise  from  table  with  a 
placid  determination  to  explore  the  pil- 
grims' quarters,  and  to  ascertain  what 
their  accommodation  is  like.  Our  delight 
was  considerably  modified  by  what  we  saw. 
The  pilgrims  were  packed  in  little  dens 
like  those  in  which  menagerie-keepers 
show  their  wild  beasts,  save  that  there 
were  no  bars.  Two  stories  of  these  dens 
ran  along  both  sides  of  the  deckj  and 
in  each  of  them  were  exactly  as  many 
human  beings  as  it  would  hold.  Here  were 
ragged  priests  in  long  black  robes  and  fur 
caps  like  frenzy  gi'ey  muffs,  peasants  in 
eheep-skins  which  had  been  sewn  on  them 


years  before,  and  had  never  since  been 
taken  off,  small  Russian  farmers  and  their 
wives  and  children,  Turks,  Armenians,  and 
Egyptians,  all  bound  for  one  or  other  of 
the  ports  of  the  Holy  Land.  They  cooked, 
eat,  slept,  and  prayed  in  their  dens,  and 
the  pilgi'ims,  in  their  abject  filth  and  dis- 
order, almost  justified  the  abhorrence  of 
the  English  engineer.  They  all  appeared 
to  be  miserably  poor.  The  Russian  peasant 
who  was  a  serf  yesterday,  and  is  a  beast  of 
burden  hampered  with  superstition  to-day, 
has  been  putting  by  small  sums  all  his 
life  for  the  grand  work  he  is  now  upon. 
Before  he  started  on  his  sacred  errand 
he  satisfied  the  authorities  of  Odessa,  the 
port  he  took  his  passage  from,  that  he 
had  sufficient  means  to  carry  him  to  the 
Holy  City  and  to  bring  him  back,  and  he 
is  now  fulfilling  the  darling  wish  of  his 
heart,  for  he  is  about  to  earn  the  sanctity 
only  to  be  acquired  by  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
Holy  Places,  and  is  already  calculating  on 
the  relics  he  will  take  back.  The  Mahoine- 
dan  in  turban  and  clean  robe,  who  turns  to 
Mecca  and  prostrates  himself  the  prescribed 
number  of  times,  profoundly  indifferent  to 
surrounders  and  lookers-on ;  the  black- 
robed  Armenian,  who  lies  on  his  stomach  to 
engrave  something  in  the  Greek  character 
upon  a  crumpled  and  dirty  piece  of  paper  ; 
his  brother  ecclesiastic,  who  is  even  more 
ragged  and  less  cleanly  than  himself,  and 
who  is  absorbed  in  his  book  of  prayer  ; 
and  the  swarthy,  handsome  silk-merchant 
from  Damascus,  who  is  on  his  way  to  join 
his  brother's  warehouse  at  Jerusalem,  and 
who  talks  "  shop,"  as  'cutely  as  a  Yorkshire 
bagman,  were  types  which  were  repeated 
many  times  in  the  course  of  our  tour 
round  the  ship's  decks.  The  saloon,  with 
its  elegant  cabins  and  comfortable  berths 
adjoining,  together  with  the  quarter-deck 
above,  were  as  free  from  these  passengers 
as  if  they  belonged  to  another  vessel ; 
and  there  was  every  facility  for  walking, 
by  means  of  platforms,  bridges,  and  gang- 
ways, from  one  end  of  the  ship  to  the  other 
without  touching  the  main  deck.  To  do  this 
was  to  pass  at  a  safe  distance  over  the 
double  lines  of  dens,  and  to  see  the 
strange  varieties  of  life  they  held.  When 
night  came  on,  and  the  rude  curtains 
of  the  latter  Avore  drawn,  and  the  flickering 
lamp  lit  up  the  faces  of  those  within,  the 
effect  was  weird  in  the  extreme.  There 
were  more  pilgrims  on  the  fore-deck,  mere 
squatters  these,  who  paid  a  given  price, 
and  spread  their  bits  of  carpet  and  muffled 
themselves  in  turban  and  robe  when 
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night  came  on,  and  were  pitifully  sick 
as  the  sea  rose.  But  we  saw  enough  to 
convince  us  that  the  pilgrim  trade  has 
many  drawbacks,  and  to  make  us  return 
to  our  own  portion  of  the  ship  humble  and 
grateful.  Some  well-dressed  Russian  pil- 
grims, who  were  our  fellow-passengers  in 
the  saloon,  had  decidedly  boiled  their  peas. 
They  were  bound  for  the  Holy  Places  too, 
but  they  lived  royally  and  drank  hard,  and 
were  as  little  like  religious  enthusiasts  as 
loose  speech,  loud  voices,  and  convivial 
habits  could  make  them. 

We  reached  Port  Said  the  morning  after 
we  left  Alexandria,  and  put  in  there  for 
some  hours,  taking  in  more  pilgrims  and 
much  merchandise.  What  a  change  since 
we  were  last  here  just  twelve  days  ago, 
when  the  Suez  Canal  was  formally  opened 
in  the  presence  of  crowned  heads  and 
celebrities  from  every  country  in  Europe  ! 
The  sheik  and  I  strolled  along  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  re-visited  the 
gay  kiosks  where  the  Khediveh  and  his 
royal  guests  sat,  and  where,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Christian  and  Mahome- 
dan  faith  offered  up  their  prayers  together 
to  the  common  Father  of  all.  There  was 
something  theatrical  and  unreal  about  these 
structures,  now  when  we  had  them  to  our- 
selves, and  there  was  neither  clash  of  mili- 
tary music,  thundering  salutes  from  ships 
of  war,  nor  stately  processions  of  brilliantly 
dressed  people  on  the  yellow  sands.  We 
recalled  and  rehearsed  the  whole  scene,  the 
sheik  mounting  the  tribune  and  occupying 
the  seat  of  the  fair  Eugenie,  and  I  standing 
where  the  empress's  almoner  —  where  is 
her  almoner  now  ? — Monsignior  Bauer,  had 
stood,  and  declaiming  to  my  friend  in 
humble  imitation  of  that  dignitary.  The 
martial  frame  of  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Prussia,  his  broad,  manly  front,  his  hand- 
some blue  uniform  and  decorations,  and  the 
courtesies  of  the  empress  and  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria,  how  these  come  before  me 
as  I  write  !  The  smiling  lady  who  looked 
more  beautiful  and  charming  than  we  had 
thought  possible,  and  the  stalwart  young 
soldier  who  was,  by  common  consent,  the 
most  striking  of  the  many  striking  figures 
there — how  little  did  we  foresee  that  one  was 
fated  to  be  the  instrument  of  the  other's 
deposition,  and  that,  before  twelve  short, 
months  had  passed,  Fritz's  gallant  victories, 
and  poor  Eugenie's  painful  flight,  would  be 
the  talk  of  Europe  ! 

We  strolled  about  the  town  of  Port  Said 
till  the  afternoon,  seeing  everywhere  signs 


of  the  glorious  and  never  to  be  repeated 
pageant  it  had  enjoyed,  as  well  as  of  the 
vast  multitude  of  labourers  thrown  out  of 
employment  by  the  completion  of  the 
canal,  and  rejoined  our  steamer,  and  were 
under  weigh  again  by  dinner-time.  Look- 
ing out  of  my  cabin  window  at  six  A.M.  the 
next  morning,  I  experienced  a  sensation  I 
shall  not  readily  forget ;  for  I  caught  my 
first  glimpse  of  the  Holy  Land.  I  hastily 
announced  this  to  my  friends,  and  we 
hurried  on  our  clothes  and  were  on  deck 
upon  the  instant.  Rolling  mountains  of 
purple  and  brown,  partly  obscured  by  mist 
and  rain-clouds,  and  with  a  low  lying 
range  of  red  earth  between  them  and 
the  sea — such  was  Palestine  as  I  beheld  it 
first.  We  were  some  hours  yet  from  Jaffa, 
but  we  knew  it  lay  on  yonder  shores,  and 
that  we  were  approaching  the  scenes  of  the 
most  solemn  and  thrilling,  as  well  as  the 
most  familiar  history  in  the  world.  It  was 
difficult  to  believe  in  the  situation,  difficult 
to  realise  that  we  were  about  to  carry 
out  what  I  suppose  every  reader  has 
dreamt  of  vaguely.  There  was  something 
indescribably  exciting  in  the  thought,  and 
I  avoided  the  English  engineer  from  this 
moment.  His  matter-of-fact  practical  ob- 
servations would  have  jarred  painfully 
upon  my  present  frame  of  mind,  for  my 
anxiety  to  touch  the  sacred  soil,  and  to 
drink  in  its  inspirations,  increased  mo- 
mentarily. We  kept  watch  with  field- 
glasses  and  telescopes,  and  only  left  the 
deck  for  the  boat  which  conveyed  us  to  the 
shore.  Our  experience  on  landing,  and 
our  arrangements  with  our  dragoman,  have 
already  been  recorded  in  these  pages.* 

Jaffa  is  to  me  a  dream  of  golden  groves 
of  orange  trees,  strange  Mahome dan  burial- 
places,  widely  spreading  verdure,  turbaned 
figures,  crumbling  houses,  veiled  women, 
steep  and  narrow  streets,  noisy  chaffering, 
and  filth  and  dirt  unspeakable.  The  Jeru- 
salem Hotel,  at  which  we  stayed,  is  in  the 
centre  of  what  is  known  as  the  Ameri- 
can colony,  and  outside  the  walls  of  the 
town.  A  very  few  years  ago  a  new  faith 
was  preached  in  the  United  States.  The 
Messiah  was  to  appear  forthwith,  and  on 
the  shores  of  ancient  Joppa,  the  Jaffa  of 
to-day.  A  select  number  of  true  believers 
sold  off  their  goods,  and  came  hither  to 
wait  .the  great  event;  and  a  suburb  of 
European  cottages,  built  for  the  most  part 
of  wood,  and  in  the  centre  of  what  we 

*  See  ALL  THE  YKAK  HOUND,  New  Series,  vol.  ir., 
p.  loli. 
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should  call  cockney  gardens,  if  we  saw  them 
at  Brixton,  is  the  result.  We  heard  dismal 
stories  of  the  fate  of  the  misguided  people 
who  had  built  them,  and  their  general  air  of 
desolation  and  premature  decay  made  all 
credible.  "  The  Sun  Fire  Office,  London," 
on  a  metal  plate  over  the  front  door  of 
the  hotel,  looked  strangely  familiar,  as  did 
the  cuttings  from  the  Illustrated  News 
which  ornamented  some  of  its  walls ;  and 
when  we  mounted  to  its  flat  roof  to  view 
the  adjacent  country,  and  strain  our  eyes 
in  the  direction  of  Jerusalem,  it  was  with 
a  smile  at  the  incongruities  attending  our 
early  experiences  of  the  Holy  Land.  The 
house  of  Simon  the  Tanner  is  pointed  out 
in  the  town,  but  whatever  may  be  the 
truth  as  to  the  site,  the  building  itself  is 
palpably  modern,  and  we  were  content  with 
a  cursory  inspection.  We  talked  of  the 
sieges  of  Jaffa,  its  importance  in  the  time 
of  the  Crusades,  the  frequent  shelling  it 
has  experienced,  and  the  singular  ineffi- 
ciency of  its  defences.  But  we  were  eager 
to  be  off.  We  should  return  by  way  of 
Jaffa,  our  time  in  the  Holy  Land  was 
limited,  and  we  longed  to  set  eyes  on 
Jerusalem  with  the  least  possible  delay. 
The  horses  brought  us  by  Alee  Sulyman, 
our  dragoman,  were  not  very  promising, 
and  George,  who  is  a  man  of  great  equine 
knowledge,  insisted  on  his  steed  being 
changed  before  we  had  gone  many  hun- 
dred yards.  Then  our  little  cavalcade  got 
fairly  to  work,  and  we  were  soon  on  our 
way,  and  slept  that  night  at  the  Convent  of 
Ramleh,  half  way  between  Jaffa  and  Jerusa- 
lem. Mahomedan  tombs  on  the  roadside, 
Mahomedan  figures  bowed  in  prayer,  or 
stalking  gravely  on,  a  noisy  crew  of  Arab 
merchants  chaffering  in  the  rude  open 
market-place,  and  beggars  clamouring  for 
backsheesh,  were  all  passed  in  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town.  Miss  Martineau  and 
the  Dean  of  Westminster,  as  well  as  other 
travellers,  have  remarked  on  the  striking 
similarity  between  many  of  the  natural 
features  of  Palestine  and  certain  portions 
of  England,  and  Derbyshire  and  West- 
moreland were  constantly  before  us  as  we 
went  up  to  Jerusalem. 

We  were  now  on  the  high  road  to  the 
Holy  City,  and  were  riding  through  a  cul- 
tivated plain.  The  fields  were  irregular, 
and  their  divisions  untidy ;  the  husband- 
men were  in  rags,  and  the  cattle  starved 
and  poor ;  bat  the  general  features  of  the 
landscape,  its  stoniness,  and  the  surround- 
ing masses  of  purple  hills,  all  reminded 
us  of  the  stone-moors  at  home.  The  very  j 


atmosphere  was  like  a  taste  of  England, 
after  the  baking  air  of  Egypt.  The  sky  was 
black  and  lowering,  and  a  bleak  and  biting 
wind  swept  down  from  the  mountains, 
bringing  rain  with  it,  the  first  we  had  felt 
or  seen  for  many  weeks.  The  road  was 
in  excellent  order,  quite  up  to  the  average 
of  provincial  highways  in  England,  for  the 
recent  visit  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and 
the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  to  Jerusalem 
had  put  the  Turkish  governor  of  Palestine 
on  his  mettle,  and  forced  labour  and  cruelly 
heavy  taxation  had  enabled  him  to  repair 
this  road  a  few  weeks  before  our  visit. 
At  Ramleh  we  were  received  hospitably 
by  the  good  fathers,  and  had  a  dinner  and 
wine  served  us  of  a  quality  which  made  us 
believe  fully  in  the  sternness  of  conventual 
discipline.  It  was  when  we  were  con- 
templating our  quarters  for  the  night — 
also  of  a  strictly  penitential  character,  and 
consisting  of  close  and  stuffy  cells  of  limited 
proportions,  holding  three  and  two  beds 
respectively — that  we  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  an  Irish  father,  who,  after  convers- 
ing with  the  sheik  in  French,  German,  and 
Italian,  put  the  question  plainly,  "  were 
we  English  ?"  I  shall  not  readily  forget 
the  richness  of  the  brogue  in  which  he 
retorted,  "  So  om  oi  !  don't  I  come  from 
Dublin?" 

Ramleh,  which  the  Mahomedans  insist 
is  the  Rama  of  Samuel,  a  tradition  for 
which  there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence,  is 
a  miserable  spot.  Seen  from  a  distance  its 
domes  and  edifices  are  imposing,  and  the 
stranger  imagines  he  has  before  him  a 
prosperous  and  important  city.  But  the 
mirage  of  the  desert  is  not  more  illusory 
than  this  first  view.  There  are  three  con- 
vents and  a  couple  of  mosques  in  tolerable 
preservation,  but  the  rest  of  the  town  is  a 
mass  of  ruins  which  have  once  been  houses, 
and  of  houses  which  are  on  the  verge  of 
becoming  ruins.  Save  that  it  is  a  con- 
venient resting-place  between  Jaffa  and 
Jerusalem,  it  would  receive  but  scant  at- 
tention from  wayfarers ;  but  as  it  is,  most 
travellers  of  the  class  who  prefer  to  sleep 
beneath  a  roof  so  time  their  journey  as  to 
stay  there  the  night. 

Leaving  Jaffa  about  two  in  the  afternoon, 
we  had  spent  rather  more  than  three  hours 
on  the  road ;  leaving  Ramleh  at  six  the 
next  morning  we  passed  under  the  Damas- 
cus Gate  of  the  Holy  City  soon  after  two 
iu  the  afternoon.  The  road  continued  in 
excellent  condition  all  the  way,  but  it  wound 
along  the  sides  of,  and  eventually  crossed, 
the  mountain  ridges  which  hid  Jerusalem 
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from  our  view.  We  met  and  overtook 
many  people.  There  were  gay  devotees 
from  Catholic  countries,  one  of  whomf  a 
young  Italian  nobleman,  in  patent-leather 
hunting  -  boots,  and  jacket  and  knicker- 
bockers of  violet -coloured  velvet,  found 
infinite  amusement  in  putting  spurs  into 
his  high-mettled  horse,  galloping  past  our 
party  like  the  wind,  and  then,  after  wait- 
ing for  us  to  come  up  with  and  pass  him, 
repeating  the  process,  until  George  taught 
him  what  good  jockeyship  could  do  by 
beating  him  hollow  in  a  mile  race,  and  on 
what  was  little  better  than  an  Arab  screw. 

This  gentleman  was  very  eloquent  on 
the  sentimental  advantages  of  a  visit  to 
the  Holy  Land,  and  the  advantages  it 
would  give  us  in  talking  to  ladies.  He 
announced  his  intention  of  staying  at  a 
convent  in  Jerusalem,  instead  of  at  an 
hotel,  as  such  "a  sojourn"  would  be  "more 
poetical."  Now  and  again,  too,  we  came 
upon  a  savage  figure  on  horseback,  armed 
to  the  teeth,  the  long  gun  athwart  his 
shoulders,  and  the  pistols  and  sword  at 
his  side,  all  looking  as  if  they  were  in 
frequent  use,  while  his  flowing  robes  and 
loose  turban  streaming  in  the  wind,  his 
swarthy  face,  rude  sandals,  and  bare  feet, 
made  him  look  both  wild  and  picturesque. 
He  was  a  Bedouin  chief,  who  had  come 
down  from  the  country  near  Moab;  or  a 
dweller  in  one  of  the  squalid  villages  to 
the  right  or  left,  whose  experience  of  the 
road  dated  from  the  time  when  its  little 
wayside  refuges  were  sorely  needed,  and 
who  could  not  bring  himself  to  believe  in 
the  safety  of  travelling  without  arms.  We 
saw  no  wheeled  vehicles,  and  with  the 
exception  of  a  disabled  cart  or  omnibus, 
which  was  lying  uselessly  at  the  roadside, 
met  with  none  during  our  stay  in  Pales- 
tine. A  wooden  house  borne  by  two  mules, 
the  occupant  of  which  reposed  at  full 
length,  and  took  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the 
country  through  the  holes  which  did  duty 
for  windows,  was  the  only  substitute  for  a 
carriage  we  saw.  Every  one  else,  who  rode 
at  all,  was  mounted  on  camel,  horse,  mule, 
or  ass,  and  in  such  portions  of  the  country 
as  we  visited,  the  arrangements  for  loco- 
motion have  remained  unaltered  since  the 
days  of  Abraham. 

Through  wooded  slopes,  with  the  small 
red-legged  partridges  running  across  the 
road,  and  almost  under  our  horses'  feet; 
past  woods  in  which  the  locust-tree  spreads 
forth  its  leaves,  and  where  the  palm  grew 
rarer  as  we  left  the  sea ;  by  plains  where 
the  Oriental  shepherd-boy  might  be  seen 


leading  his  flock,  the  black  goats  invariably 
keeping  on  his  right  hand,  and  the  sheep 
on  his  left,  in  two  compact  masses,  which 
never  mingled,  and  which,  it  need  be 
scarcely  added,  gave  a  new  significance 
to  the  awful  imagery  of  Scripture ;  by  vil- 
lages, the  houses  of  which  were  in  ruins, 
but  where  large  plantations  of  the  olive 
and  the  vine  flourish  on  the  terraced 
slopes ;  past,  in  particular,  the  village  of 
St.  John,  where  the  Evangelist  is  said  to 
have  lived  before  he  preached  in  the  wil- 
derness around ;  over  mountain  top  after 
mountain  top,  the  imaginative  Alee  always 
promising  that  we  should  see  the  Holy 
City  after  the  next  summit  was  reached — 
and  we  come  at  last  upon  a  large  modern 
building  of  new  stone,  and  of  similar  archi- 
tecture to  the  literary  and  scientific  insti- 
tutions, or  the  corn  exchange  of  our  coun- 
try towns,  but  many  degrees  larger.  This 
is  the  new  Russian  convent,  and  the  bulk 
of  the  pilgrims  we  left  at  Jaffa,  and  who 
are  now  following  us  hither  on  foot,  will 
rest  within  its  walls  until  after  Easter.  It 
is  now  two  P.M.  on  the  afternoon  of  the  2nd 
of  December,  1869 ;  and  as  we  clatter  over 
the  rough  stones  of  Jerusalem's  narrow 
streets,  return  the  salute  of  the  ragged 
Turkish  sentry  by  the  city  walls,  take 
possession  of  the  rooms  at  the  Mediterra- 
nean Hotel  which,  our  faithful  dragoman 
engaged  yesterday  by  telegraph  from  Jaffa, 
and  prepare  for  a  ramble  before  dinner  to 
Mount  Olivet  and  the  Garden  of  Geth- 
semane — I  find  myself  speculating  whether 
such  thrilling  experiences  can  be  real ;  if  it 
be  possible  that  we  left  Alexandria  only 
three  days  ago,  and  that  we  could,  although 
in  the  heart  of  Zion,  reach  Charing  Cross 
in  nine  days. 

WEEDS. 

THERE  is  no  lack  now-a-days  of  flowers,  or 
of  those  who  bestow  attention  upon  them. 
Whether  we  admire  "bedding"  or  "fo- 
liage" plants,  or  whether  we  eschew  these 
as  frivolities,  and  go  in  for  hardy  perennials 
and  herbaceous  species,  we  have  all  of  us 
a  genuine  love  of  flowers  implanted  in  us, 
which  will  find  its  vent  somehow  or  other. 
And  just  in  proportion  as  our  admiration 
of  flowers  induces  us  to  bestow  time  and 
trouble  upon  bringing  them  to  perfection, 
wo  are  harassed  and  annoyed  by  the 
weeds  which,  all  unbidden,  spring  up  on 
every  side  of  us,  and  put  in  an  appearance 
even  when  we  flatter  ourselves  that  they 
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are  exterminated.  Yet  these  very  weeds — 
taking  the  word  in  its  commonly  accepted 
signification,  and  in  no  way  referring  to 
what  we  call  wild  flowers — present  many 
features  of  interest,  to  a  few  of  which  it  is 
our  purpose  to  direct  the  reader's  attention. 

First  of  all,  what  is  a  weed  ?  The  an- 
swer might  appear  to  be  easy;  yet  this 
question  provoked,  only  two  years  ago,  a 
discussion  among  scientific  men,  which 
showed  that  opinions,  even  on  so  trifling 
a  subject,  were  by  no  means  unanimous. 
Dr.  Berthold  Seemann,  whose  extensive 
acquaintance  with  the  plants  of  various 
lands  in  their  native  haunts  entitles  his 
opinion  to  careful  consideration,  defines  a 
weed  as  "  a  naturalised  herb,  which  has  a 
soft  and  membranaceous  look,  grows  fast, 
propagates  its  kind  writh  great  rapidity, 
and  spreads,  to  the  prejudice  of  endemic  or 
cultivated  plants,  in  places  in  some  way  or 
other  disturbed  by  the  agency  of  man." 
There  is  much  that  is  good  in  this  defini- 
tion, but  some  of  the  points  of  it  are  not 
essential  to  the  character  of  a  weed.  In 
the  first  place,  a  weed  need  not  be  natu- 
ralised. Such  plants  as  the  troublesome 
couch-grass,  the  coltsfoot,  and  the  chick- 
weed  certainly  come  under  this  category, 
and  their  nativity  is,  so  far  as  we  know, 
unquestioned;  and  of  these  the  two  first 
have  not  the  "  soft  and  membranaceous 
look"  which  Dr.  Seemann  requires  of  a 
weed.  We  may,  in  preference,  take  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Trimen,  who  says,  "  A  weed 
is  any  plant,  irrespective  of  origin  or  ap- 
pearance, occurring  in  cultivated  ground,  in 
addition  to,  and  therefore  more  or  less  inter- 
fering with,  and  injurious  to,  the  crop  in- 
tended to  be  grown'.  A  plant  is  a  weed  only 
in  virtue  of  its  situation ;  it  may  be  an  orna- 
mental or  even  a  useful  plant  in  its  place,  but 
out  of  that  place  it  becomes  a  weed.  A  sun- 
flower in  a  field  of  turnips  is  as  much  a  weed 
as  Brassica  napus  (the  turnip)  in  a  flower- 
garden,  but  reverse  their  situations  and 
the  term  is  inapplicable  to  either."  This 
is  certainly  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is 
most  usually  understood,  and  may  be  taken 
as  a  satisfactory  definition  of  its  meaning. 

But  about  the  word  itself  there  is  some- 
thing to  be  said.  The  term  weed  has  its 
full  equivalent  in  very  few  languages, 
which  is  the  more  remarkable,  in  that  the 
thing  which  it  represents  is  a  universal 
accompaniment  of  civilisation.  According 
to  Dr.  Seemann,  the  word,  "through  the 
Low  German  verb  wiien,  to  weed,  the 
Bavarian  wuteln,  and  the  High  German 
wuchern,  to  spread  or  multiply  with  more 


than  ordinary  rapidity,  is  connected  with 
Wodan,  or  Wuotan  (Odin),  the  name  of 
the  supreme,  all-overpowering,  irresistible 
Saxon  god,  to  whom  Wednesday,  or  Wo- 
densday,  is  dedicated.  Singularly  enough, 
the  High  German  form  for  '  to  weed '  is 
lost,  and  replaced  by  the  word  jaeten,  pro- 
nounced gasten  in  some  districts.  I  was 
very  much  puzzled  about  the  derivation  of 
this  word,  till  I  remembered  that  Gset  was 
one  of  the  names  of  the  god  Wuotan."  This , 
derivation  is  ingenious,  and  possibly  correct, 
but  a  more  obvious  explanation  is  that 
which  connects  it  with  the  Anglo-Saxon 
weod,  which  originally  signified  not  only 
weed,  but  also  herb  or  grass  generally ;  in 
this  sense  it  is  used  by  Spenser  and  others 
among  the  older  writers.  In  the  Promp- 
torium  Parvulorum  (about  1440)  we  have 
"  wed,  fro  noyows  wedys  (wede  as  a  man 
wedyth  corne)  ;"  "  weed,  or  wyyld  herbe  ;" 
and  "  wede,  corn  or  herbys."  From  the 
last  of  these  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
wheat  is  but  another  form  of  weed ;  its 
origin,  according  to  Mr.  Palgrave,  is  the 
Saxon  hvvete,  meaning  white,  or  the  white 
grain,  so  that  the  distinctive  phrase  white 
wheat  is  a  curious  tautology.  Whether  the 
Anglo-Saxon  weod  is  connected  with  weed, 
meaning  clothing,  a  word  we  still  retain 
in  widows'  weeds,  we  must  leave  to  abler 
philologists  to  determine. 

Where  weeds  come  from  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  tell.  Just  as  we  have  in  our  gar- 
dens plants  of  which  the  native  country 
is  uncertain — of  which  the  white  lily,  mig- 
nonette, walnut,  and  horse-chestnut  are 
familiar  examples — so,  many  of  our  com- 
monest weeds  are  unknown  in  a  state 
removed  from  cultivation.  In  illustration 
of  this,  we  need  only  name  the  groundsel 
and  shepherd's  purse,  of  which  Dr.  Hooker 
says  that  in  his  many  travels  he  has  never 
seen  either  of  them  established  where  the 
soil  was  undisturbed,  or  where,  if  undis- 
turbed, they  had  not  obviously  been 
brought  by  man  or  the  lower  animals. 
Besides  these,  we  may  include  in  our  list 
the  greater  number,  if  not  all,  of  the  large 
class  of  plants  which  Mr.  Watson  terms 
"  colonists" — such  as  poppies,  cockle,  fumi- 
tory, red  nettle,  and  a  host  of  cornfield 
weeds — which  owe  their  introduction  to 
the  hand  of  man,  are  not  found  beyond 
cultivation,  and,  if  the  country  could 
lapse  to  its  original  state,  would  in  all 
probability  entirely  disappear.  At  first 
sight  it  is  difficult  to  realise  that  plants, 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  see 
growing  far  and  wide  throughout  the 
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length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  should  be 
reckoned  otherwise  than  among  the  original 
inhabitants  of  it ;  and  it  is  only  by  noticing 
the  changes  in  vegetation  which  cultivation 
has  wrought  in  other  countries  within  the 
memory  of  man,  that  we  are  enabled  to  un- 
derstand what  has  occurred  in  our  own.  A 
brief  glance  at  the  history  of  American  weeds 
will  tend  to  make  this  plain,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  present  some  interesting  details. 
As  far  back  as  1672,  in  a  curious  little 
volume  called  New  England's  Rarities,  we 
have  a  list  of  twenty-two  plants  which,  the 
author  considered  had  "  sprung  up  since 
the  English  planted  and  kept  cattle  in 
New  England;"  besides  several  others,  re- 
ferred to  in  other  parts  of  the  book,  which 
owe  their  origin  to  the  same  cause.  Among 
them  he  mentions  the  plantain,  "which 
the  Indians  call  Englishman's  foot,  as 
though  produced  by  their  treading."  This 
is  one  of  the  species  which  always  ac- 
companies cultivation.  Independently  of 
these  casual  introductions,  we  have  re- 
cords of  plants  which  have  been  introduced 
to  America  either  for  ornament  or  use,  or 
by  accident,  and  have  not  only  thoroughly 
established  themselves,  but  have  become 
noxious  weeds,  and  serious  hindrances  to 
agriculture.  For  an  example  of  the  first 
class,  we  may  refer  to  the  common  yellow 
toad-flax,  which  was  originally  introduced 
to  the  United  States  as  a  garden  flower  by 
a  Mr.  Ranstead,  a  Welsh  resident  in  Phila- 
delphia, from  whom  it  has  taken  the  name 
of  Ranstead  -  weed.  The  following  ac- 
count of  the  position  it  had  attained  in 
Pennsylvania,  as  long  ago  as  1758,  will 
show  to  what  an  extent  it  had  even  then 
spread.  "It  is  the  most  hurtful  plant  to 
our  pastures  that  can  grow  in  our  northern 
climate.  Neither  the  spade,  plough,  nor 
hoe  can.  eradicate  it  when  it  is  spread  in 
a  pasture.  Every  little  fibre  that  is  left 
will  soon  increase  prodigiously ;  nay,  some 
people  have  rolled  great  heaps  of  logs 
upon  it,  and  burnt  them  to  ashes,  whereby 
the  earth  was  burnt  half  a  foot  deep,  yet  it 
put  up  again  as  fresh  as  ever,  covering  the 
ground  so  close  as  not  to  let  any  grass 
grow  amongst  it;  and  the  cattle  can't 
abide  it.  But  it  doth  not  injure  corn  so 
much  as  grass,  because  the  plough  cuts  off 
the  stalks,  and  it  doth  not  grow  so  high 
before  harvest  as  to  choke  the  corn.  It  is 
now  spread  over  a  great  part  of  the  in- 
habited parts  of  Pennsylvania.  It  \vus 
first  introduced  as  a  fine  garden  flower,  but 
never  was  a  plant  more  he.irtily  cursed  by 
those  that  suffer  from  its  encroachments." 


It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  our  own 
country,  where  it  is  native,  this  toad-flax  is 
almost  entirely  restricted  to  hedge-banks 
and  borders  of  fields,  and  seldom,  if  ever, 
becomes  a  troublesome  weed.  Our  common 
chickweed,  which  was  introduced  into  Caro- 
lina as  food  for  canary-birds,  spread  in  ten 
years  upwards  of  fifty  miles,  and  is  now  one 
of  the  plants  which  occupy  the  outposts  of 
civilisation.  As  an  accidental  introduction, 
we  may  name  the  Scottish  thistle,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  brought  to  America  by  a 

** 

Scottish  minister,  who  brought  with  him  a 
bed  stuffed  with  thistle-down,  in  which 
some  seed  still  remained.  Feathers  being 
plentiful,  the  down  was  soon  turned  out, 
and  the  former  were  substituted,  and  the 
seed,  coming  up,  filled  that  part  of  the 
country  with  thistles.  Another  account 
tells  us  that  the  thistle  was  introduced  by 
some  enthusiastic  Scot,  anxious  to  bear  with 
him  the  emblem  of  his  country,  which  soon 
made  itself  at  home,  and  became  a  nuisance. 
At  the  present  day,  it  is  an  actionable 
offence  in  New  Zealand  to  allow  thistles  to 
grow  or  to  run  to  seed ;  and  a  case  was 
lately  reported  in  which  action  was  taken 
against  a  landed  proprietor  who  had  not 
taken  sufficient  precaution  to  prevent  their 
growth,  the  verdict  being  given  for  the 
plaintiff. 

In  1837,  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
weeds,  nearly  all  of  them  English,  were 
more  or  less  established  in  the  United 
States  ;  and  now  no  less  than  two  hundred 
and  fourteen,  similarly  introduced,  are  enu- 
merated by  Dr.  Asa  Gray  as  occurring 
there.  This  will  give  an  idea  of  the  ra- 
pidity with  which  these  introductions  take 
place.  It  is  not  now  our  purpose  to  pur- 
sue the  subiect  furthei",  or  we  might  pro- 
duce examples,  still  more  striking,  of  the 
spread  of  introduced  Aveeds  in  Australia 
and  New  Zealand. 

In  conclusion,  just  a  word  may  be  said 
on  the  rapidity  with  which  weeds  increase. 
We  are  familiar  with  the  proverb  which 
tells  us  that  "  ill  weeds  grows  apace;"  but 
we  scarcely  realise,  perhaps,  how  enor- 
mously they  multiply  :  "  the  worst  of 
creatures  fastest  propagate."  When  we 
know  that  a  single  plant  of  groundsel  may 
produce  one  hundred  and  thirty  flowers, 
cMch  in  turn  developing  fifty  seeds;  of 
chickweed,  five  hundred  flowers,  each  with 
ten  seeds ;  and  of  shepherd's-purse,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  flowers,  each  having 
thirty  seeds,  and  that  there  might,  without 
difficulty,  be  four  or  five  crops  of  each  of 
these  during  the  year,  we  may  sec  howiruo 
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it  is  that  "  one  year's  seeding  makes  seven 
years'  -weeding."  Nor  are  these  annual 
weeds  the  only  ones  which  thus  increase : 
a  single  plant  of  the  creeping  buttercup 
will  cover  a  circumference  of  thirty  feet, 
having  no  less  than  sixty -nine  rooting 
scions  radiating  from  the  central  shoot ; 
and  each  of  its  many  flowers  is  capable  of 
ripening  as  many  as  twenty-five  seeds. 

DAISY'S  TRIALS. 


IN  SEVEN  CHAPTERS.       CHAPTER  VI. 

AND  how  was  it  with  Daisy  now  ?  Just 
thus :  life  seemed  one  uncompreh ended  ache. 
The  long,  lovely  summer  days,  the  long, 
lonely  summer  evenings,  were  full  of  an  in- 
tolerable something,  the  reason  of  which, 
the  nature  of  which,  she  was  always  vainly 
trying  to  discover.  Sometimes  Daisy,  busy 
with  her  needle,  in  the  house  or  in  the  gar- 
den, while  Myrrha  rode  with  Mr.  Stewart, 
would  think  for  hours  uninterruptedly,  and 
in  these  hours  she  thought  much  of  her 
child.  There  was  something  in  the  world 
(had  it  been  dead  she  knew  she  would  have 
been  told)  which  was  hers,  and  no  other's. 
And,  instead  of  clasping  it  close,  she  had 
shut  her  arms  and  her  heart  against  it. 
Therefore  of  her  loneliness  she  had  no 
right  to  complain. 

"She  will  stay  with  me  till  she  is  mar- 
ried, I  suppose,"  Daisy  said  to  herself  one 
evening,  looking  at  Myrrha;  "I  suppose 
she  must  be  married  from  here.  Well 
— I  hope  it  will  be  soon.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  have  it  over.  Will  Kenneth  be  happy  ? 
Will  Kenneth  be  happy  ?  That  should  be 
my  only  question,  my  only  care.  Will 
Kenneth  be  happy?"  She  sighed.  "Per- 
haps," she  went  on,  "when  a  man  is  as  old 
as  Kenneth  before  he  marries,  when  he 
marries  he  likes  to  have  his  wife  young 
enough  to  be  to  him  something  of  a  child : 
he  isn't  used  to  sympathy  and  companion- 
ship, and  doesn't  need  them.  If  only  I 
could  believe  in  Myrrha.  If  her  childish- 
ness were  more  of  the  sweet,  simple  sort. 
But  she  is  so  strange  a  mixture.  In  some 
ways  so  old-hearted,  so  worldly-wise.  If  I 
could  even  be  sure  that  she  loves  him — 
that  she  can  love  anything  but  herself." 

Myrrha  sat  on  a  low  chair,  her  face  on 
her  hand,  her  elbow  on  her  knee,  gazing 
into  the  fire  that  had  been  lighted  to  please 
her.  She  said  the  evening  was  cold,  and 
that  to  be  cold  made  her  cross.  She  said, 
too,  that  her  ride,  which  had  been  unusually 
short  that  afternoon,  had  been  "nasty"  and 


"disagreeable."  Her  attitude  was  discon- 
solate, the  expression  of  her  face  was  sullen. 
After  several  timid  glances  at  the  girl, 
Daisy,  in  crossing  the  room,  paused  behind 
her  and  laid  a  soft  hand  on  her  shoulder. 

"  Myrrha,"  shebegan — her  voice  trembled 
with  earnestness,  and  her  eyes  moistened 
as  she  spoke — "  you  are  not  playing  with 
him  as  you  tell  me  you  have  done  with 
others,  are  you  ?  Remember  he  is  not  a 
young  man,  with  all  the  chances  of  life 
before  him.  He  has  suffered  much.  He 
has  had  in  life  much  sorrow  and  little  joy. 
And,  Myrrha,  he  is  so  good :  so  noble,  so 
patient,  so  unselfish,  so  good.  Forgive  me 
for  speaking  to  you  so,  but,  Myrrha,  he  is 
so  dear  a  friend  of  mine,  his  happiness  is 
so  much  to  me.  Tell  me  you  love  him  and 
that  you  mean  to  be  to  him  a  good  and 
faithful  wife." 

"Who  in  the  world  are  you  speak- 
ing about,  Aunt  Daisy  ?"  Myrrha  asked 
roughly. 

"  Of  whom  should  I  be  speaking  but  of 
Mr.  Stewart?" 

"Mr.  Stewart!  I  make  Mr.  Stewart  'a 
good  and  faithful  wife  !'  You've  been 
asleep  and  dreaming,  Aunt  Daisy." 

"  Do  you  mean,  Myrrha,  that  you  are 
not  engaged  to  Mr.  Stewart  ?" 

"  Certainly,  I  do  mean,  Aunt  Daisy,  that 
I  am  not  engaged  to  Mr.  Stewart.  Why 
he's  old  enough  to  be  my  father  !  That  you 
should  be  engaged  to  him,  that  you  should 
make  him  a  good  and  faithful  wife,  would 
be  much  more  suitable." 

"Myrrha!" 

"  Aunt  Daisy,  you're  a  fool — or — ah  yes, 
I  know  I'm  rude  and  rough,  but  I  don't 
mean  it  unkindly.  You  love  Mr.  Stewart, 
and  he's  fond  of  you.  You  are  always 
hankering  after  him ;  the  idea  of  his  mar- 
rying me  has  been  making  you  look  like 
a  martyr.  Why  on  earth  don't  you  marry 
him  and  have  done  with  it  ?  I  begin  to 
think  you  must  be  married  already,  or 
something  !  How  else  is  one  to  understand 
your  conduct  ?  You  know  he's  fond  of  you, 
you  know  you  love  him  as  you  love  your 
life,  but  you  '  don't  mean  to  marry.'  Now, 
Aunt  Daisy,  I've  some  common  sense,  and 
I  know  there  must  be  more  in  this  than 
meets  the  eye :  something  more  than  old- 
maidish  nonsense  and  scruples." 

Daisy  had  turned  from  pale  to  red,  and 
then  from  red  to  pale,  but  she  had  been  too 
much  taken  by  surprise  to  check  this  out- 
break, and  Myrrha  went  on : 

"I'll  tell  you  what  I  think  of  Mr. 
Stewart,  and  then  you'll  understand  that 
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I  at  least  am  not  dying  of  love  for  him.  I 
think  him  a  detestable  prig,  an  insufferable 
pedant,  and  a  ridiculous  coxcomb.  You 
may  tell  him  so,  with  my  compliments,  if 
you  like,  Aunt  Daisy."  So  saying,  Myrrha 
left  the  room. 

In  five  or  ten  minutes  she  returned  to  it, 
knelt  down  before  Daisy,  and  held  her  soft 
cheek  to  Daisy's  lips.  "  Please  forgive 
me,  Aunt  Daisy.  I  was  abominably  rude. 
Something  had  put  me  out." 

Daisy  kissed  her,  but  did  not  speak. 
Myrrha  got  up,  lingered  irresolutely  a  mo- 
ment, then  went  away. 

Daisy  did  not  attach  much  importance 
to  Myrrha' s  plain  denial  of  any  engagement 
between  herself  and  Mr.  Stewart ;  she  knew 
that  Myrrha  was  clever  at  all  kinds  of  pre- 
varication, and  not  even  appalled  by  positive 
untruth.  She  concluded  there  had  been 
between  Myrrha  and  Mr.  Stewart  some 
more  or  less  serious  quarrel;  she  had  noticed 
that  Mr.  Stewart  had  looked  gravely  dis- 
pleased, and  had  bid  Miss  Brown  good- 
night very  coldly. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Stewart  did  not  come 
to  the  cottage,  nor  the  next.  Myrrha  had 
no  rides ;  she  drooped  visibly.  The  third 
day  Daisy  noticed  that  Myrrha  seemed 
always  listening,  and  on  the  watch.  She 
was  much  in  the  garden,  always  where  she 
could  see  the  gate. 

In  the  afternoon  of  this  third  day  Mr. 
Stewart  walked  ever.  Myrrha  met  him  at 
the  gate,  and  Daisy  saw  the  meeting  from 
the  open  drawing-room  window. 

Mr.  Stewart  was  about  to  pass  Myrrha 
with  a  bow. 

She  stepped  in  front  of  him.  "  My  visit  is 
to  your  Aunt  Daisy,  Miss  Brown." 

Myrrha  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm  plead- 
ingly. Daisy  could  not  hear  what  was 
spoken  now,  the  tone  of  both  was  low.  But 
Myrrha's  upturned,  earnest  face,  and  Mr. 
Stewart's  attentive,  listening  attitude  told 
her  enough.  Evidently  Myrrha  succeeded 
in  obtaining  forgiveness  for  whatever 
offence  she  had  committed.  She  kept  her 
hand  upon  his  arm,  and  Myrrha  laughing, 
Mr.  Stewart  trying  still  to  look  grave, 
they  came  into  the  house,  into  the  drawing- 
room  where  Daisy  sat. 

"Aunt  Daisy,"  Myrrha  said,  coming  and 
kneeling  down  before  her,  "I  am  Mr. 
Stewart's  captive,  and  he  insists  upon 
bringing  me  to  your  feet.  Our  quarrel  the 
other  day — the  quarrel  that  made  me  so 
cross — was  about  you,  Aunt  Daisy.  Mr. 
Stewart  will  only  forgive  mo  on  condition 
that  I  express  my  sorrow  for  having  spoken 


rudely  and  falsely.  I  express  my  sorrow 
for  having  spoken  rudely  and  fasely.  Please 
forgive  me,  and  then  I  shall  be  taken  for 
some  rides  again  !" 

Daisy  leaned  down  and  kissed  her. 

Myrrha  sprang  up. 

"  There,  now  I  shall  get  a  ride  to-morrow, 
shan't  I,  Mr.  Stewart?" 

"  Certainly,  if  you  wish,  and  if  the 
weather  allow." 

"  All  the  same,"  muttered  Myrrha,  nod- 
ding to  herself  as  she  moved  away,  "  I  said 
nothing  but  what  was  true." 

And  so,  for  a  little  while,  things  went  on 
just  as  before  again. 

One  day,  Mr.  Stewart  asked  Daisy  to 
show  Myrrha  some  of  her  sketches,  adding : 

"  I'm  surprised  to  find  she  didn't  even 
know  you  could  draw." 

"  I  never  do  draw  now." 

"  But  you  will  let  her  see  how  you  used 
to  draw.  If  my  memory  is  at  all  accurate, 
she  will  be  able  to  learn  a  good  deal — 
should  she  choose  to  do  so — by  looking  over 
your  portfolio.  May  I  fetch  it  ?  Is  it  where 
I  can  find  it  ?" 

"  No ;  I  must  look  for  it  myself." 

Daisy  went  to  her  room  and  dragged  a 
large  old  portfolio  out  of  a  closet ;  hastily 
turning  over  its  contents  she  withdrew 
several  sketches,  which  she  put  away  out  of 
sight.  They  were  studies  of  foreign  scenes, 
and  would  have  led  to  much  questioning. 
She  sent  the  folio  down-stairs,  and  was  a 
few  minutes  before  she  followed  it.  It  was 
painfnl  to  her  to  have  looked  it  over ;  it 
was  ruffling  too  many  pages  of  memory. 

Daisy,  when  she  returned  to  the  drawing- 
room,  sat  apart,  took  up  a  book,  and  tried 
not  to  turn  the  attention  of  either  her  eyes 
or  her  ears  towards  the  table  where  Myrrha 
and  Mr.  Stewart  sat.  She  was  not  long 
left  in  peace. 

"Where  is  this,  Daisy?"  Mr.  Stewart 
asked.  "An  old  farm-house  I  don't  re- 
member to  have  seen.  A  curious  study  of 
greens  and  greys." 

Daisy  looked  up :  Mr.  Stewart  held  in  his 
hand  a  careful  drawing  of  Moor-Edge  farm- 
house, made  long  ago,  before  it  had  come  to 
be  the  house  of  her  dear  old  nurse.  Daisy 
paused,  her  colour  changed :  she  answered, 
trying  to  speak  carelessly  : 

"  That  is  the  farm-house  nurse  expected 
to  go  to  when  she  married.  She  asked  me 
to  make  her  a  picture  of  it.  I  did  that  for 
her  before  she  was  married, 
had  it." 

"  Didn't  she  go  to  it,  then  ?  Isn't  tin's 
where  you  stayed  with  her  ?" 
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"Oh  no." 

Mr.  Stewart  then  was  evidently  abont  to 
ask  something1  more.  But  Daisy,  thongh 
she  tried  not  to  do  so,  looked  up  at  him 
There  must  have  been  terror  and  appeal 
in  her  eyes,  for  his  were  inquiring  and 
compassionate.  Daisy's  look,  falling  from 
Mr.  Stewart's  face,  fixed  itself  on  the  pic- 
ture: a  trance-like  feeling1  came  over  her,  a: 
if  she  had  suddenly  begun  to  dream.  It  was 
as  if  out  of  those  walls  and  windows,  no 
longer  pictured  but  real,  her  child  cried  to 
her ;  and  in  her  heart  there  was  a  responsive 
cry.  By-and-bye,  when  she  thought  she 
could  do  so  unobserved,  she  rose  up  and 
left  the  room.  Unobserved  !  One  pair  of 
love-watchful  eyes,  one  pair  that  shone 
with  somewhat  malicious  curiosity,  noticed 
the  feebleness  with  which  she  moved. 

"Aunt  Daisy  is  not  well.  Hadn't  I 
better  go  to  her?" 

"  I  think  she  would  rather  be  alone." 
"  Aunt  Daisy  has  just  told  you  a  false- 
hood, and  telling  falsehoods  doesn't  agree 
with  poor  dear  Aunt  Daisy.  You  have 
often  spoken  of  Aunt  Daisy  as  a  model  of 
candour  and  simple  truth.  I  admit  she  isn't 
clever  at  speaking  what  isn't  true ;  and 
doesn't  seem  to  be  used  to  it !" 

'  Your  Aunt  Daisy  is  a  model  of  candour 
and  simple  truth.  Speaking  of  her  as  such, 
I  spoke  truly  of  her." 

"  Yet  she  has  just  told  you  a  lie.  You 
know  that  as  well  as  I  do  !" 

"  I  think,  Miss  Brown,  it  would  be  more 
becoming  in  you  to  refrain  from  such  free 
speaking." 

Myrrha  appeared  not  to  hear  this  remark. 
She  said,  with  a  show  of  feeling : 

"  Sometimes,  Mr.  Stewart,  I  feel  afraid 
that  poor  Aunt  Daisy  is  very  unhappy; 
that  she  has  some  secret  which  preys  upon 
her.  If  she  has,  wouldn't  she  tell  it  to  you 
who  are  such  an  old  friend  ?  If  you  told 
her  you  were  sure  she  had  a  secret,  and 
begged  her  to  tell  it  to  you,  don't  you  think 
she  would  ?" 

Myrrha  gave  a  quick,  investigating 
glance  into  Mr.  Stewart's  face.  She  was 
wondering  if  he  already  knew  or  guessed 
Aunt  Daisy's  secret.  A  secret  there  was, 
she  was  by  this  time  quite  sure. 

"  You  young  girls  are  so  full  of  romantic 
fancies  in  this  novel-reading  age.  Your  Aunt 
Daisy  is  not  the  sort  of  woman  to  have  any- 
thing concerning  herself  to  conceal.  If  she 
has  a  secret  it  is  not  her  own.  Possibly,  that 
farmer  her  old  nurse  married  has  got  into 
difficulties,  and  she  has  promised  not  to  tell 
any  one  where  he  is  now  living." 


"You  suspect  something  quite  different 
from  that,"  said  Myrrha,  nodding  know- 
ingly. "  That  is  a  quite  absurdly  inade- 
quate cause  for  things  I  have  noticed.  I 

have  my  own  suspicions,  but " 

"  I  will  not  have  your  Aunt  Daisy  and 
'  suspicions'  named  together,"  he  answered, 
angrily.  Then  he  went  on  more  calmly: 
"You  entirely  fail  to  understand  your 
Aunt  Daisy's  character.  Though  she  may 
have  more  delicacy  and  reserve  of  feeling 
than  is  usual  in  these  days,  she  is  not  a 
woman  to  have  secrets  and  concealments. 
Where  she  loves  she  would  trust." 

"But  perhaps,  Mr.  Stewart,  poor  Aunt 
Daisy,  who  seems  so  lonely,  has  never  loved 
any  one  enough  to  trust  them  entirely." 

Those  words  of  Myrrha's  fell  coldly  on 
Mr.  Stewart's  heart.  Myrrha  went  on : 
"  You  see,  Mr.  Stewart,  Aunt  Daisy  is  so 
peculiarly  lonely.  I  am  the  only  connexion, 
not  to  say  relation,  she  has  whom  she 
knows.  And  I  don't  think  she  loves  me 
very  much,  and  I  know  she  doesn't  trust 
me  at  all.  Whom  else  has  she  ?" 

"  So  you  evidently  don't  think,  Miss 
Brown,  that  your  Aunt  Daisy  loves  and 
trusts  me  ?" 

"  I  can  only  answer  by  stating  facts. 
Aunt  Daisy  has,  I  am  sure,  a  secret.  You 
don't  know  it,  she  doesn't  mean  you  to  know 
it.  I  suppose,  therefore,  she  doesn't  trust 
you.  As  to  loving  you,  it  wouldn't,  of  course, 
be  proper  she  should  love  you,  unless  as  her 
lover ;  and,  it  seems,  she  won't  have  you  as 
that.  You  are  a  man,  you  are  no  relation, 
you  are  not  a  proper  person  for  Aunt 
Daisy  to  love  and  trust,  unless  she  meant 
to  marry  you.  Aunt  Daisy  doesn't  mean  to 
marry  you.  Aunt  Daisy  isn't  the  sort  of 
woman  to  do  what  isn't  proper,  therefore,  I 
suppose,  she  doesn't  love  and  trust  you." 

"  How  logical !" 

"  You  needn't  sneer  at  me." 

"  How  is  it  you  state  so  positively  that 
your  Aunt  Daisy  doesn't  mean  to  marry 
9" 


me 


was 


"  Hasn't  she  told  you  so  herself?' 
Myrrha's  counter-question. 

"  I  was  asking  the  reason  of  your  belief." 

"  She  has  told  me  that  she  doesn't  mean 

o  marry ;  and  I'm  quite,  quite  sure  that 

there's  some  serious  secret  at  the  bottom  of 

aer  not  meaning  to  marry." 

"  You  can't,  I  suppose,  understand  that 
;here  may  be  women  who  don't  wish  to 
marry,  merely  because  they  don't  wish  to 
marry?" 

"  You    mean   that  for  impertinence  ; — 
but " 
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Here  the  entrance  of  a  servant,  asking  for 
Daisy,  interrupted  them  ;  soon  after  Daisy 
herself  came  into  the  room.  Within  a  few 
minutes  of  that  Mr.  Stewart  rose  to  take 
his  leave. 

"  Myrrha,"  he  said,  bluntly,  "  I  want  :i 
few  words  alone  with  your  Aunt  Daisy." 

He  spoke  holding  the  door  open. 

"  You  mean  I  am  to  go  away  ?" 

"  If  I  may  so  far  trouble  you." 

She  swept  out,  giving  him,  as  she  passed 
him,  a  somewhat  mocking  smile  and  a  sig- 
nificant nod. 

Daisy  looked  frightened,  and  began  to 
tremble.  "  Is  anything  the  matter  ?  If  it  is 
only — about  Myrrha — you  needn't  trouble 
to  tell  me.  I  know." 

"  It  is  not  about  Myrrha,  it  is  about  my- 
self and  yourself.  It  is  only  a  word.  I 
want  no  answer.  You  needn't  speak.  I 
only  want  you  to  know  that  I  am  changed 
in  nothing — that  I  am  ready,  that  I  am 
longing,  to  take  all  your  cares  and  troubles, 
of  whatever  kind  they  may  be  (remember, 
I  say  it,  and  I  mean  it,  of  whatever  kind 
they  may  be),  to  be  my  cares  and  troubles. 
Twice  lately  you  have  said  to  me  what 
was  not  true,  Daisy ;  more  than  I  can  tell 
you  it  has  hurt  me  that  you  should  do 
that ;  but  I  trust  you,  nevertheless.  You 
needn't  speak.  I  merely  wish  you  to 
know  that  I  am  waiting  for  you  still,  that 
I  shall  always  wait  for  you  till  I  get  you. 
That  as  much  as  ever  I  wanted  you,  which 
is  as  much  as  a  man  ever  wanted  a  woman, 
I  still  want  you  for  my  wife." 

Daisy  was  now  trembling  very  visibly. 
He  went  away  before  she  had  said  any  other 
word. 

"'With  all  your  cares  and  troubles  of 
whatever  nature,'  "  she  repeated.  "  What 
a  stress  he  laid  upon  that.  To  think  how 
he  loves  me  !  And  how  I  love  him  !  And 
I  may  not  tell  him  I  love  him,  love  him, 
love  him  !  May  not  throw  my  arms  round 
his  dear  neck,  and  say,  '  Take  me,  do  with 
me  anything  you  will.'  ' 

Daisy  dreamt,  wide-eyed,  of  the  delicious- 
ness  of  such  surrender.  Then  Myrrha 
came  in. 

"  Well,  Aunt  Daisy,  may  I  congratulate 
you  ?  Do  you  still  say  you  don't  mean  to 
many?" 

"  Yes,  Myrrha,  there  is  no  change."  But 
she  felt  as  if  there  were  change — as  if  the 
whole  world  had  changed.  She  wished  the 
girl  good-night,  and  locked  herself  into  her 
own  room. 

Daisy  had  no  sleep  that  night.  All  the 
fight  was  fought  over  again.  All  the  per- 
plexity of  her  trouble  was  reawakened ;  but 


the  core  of  her  consciousness  was  sweet,  was 
love.  When  she  drew  aside  her  curtains, 
and  looked  out  into  a  fair,  still  autumn 
dawn,  she  said : 

"  He  shall  have  the  truth.  It  will  tear 
my  life  out  to  tell  him ;  bat  he  has  a  right 
to  my  life.  He  shall  have  the  truth. 
Things  shan't  go  on  in  this  way  any 
longer.  I  am  wasting  his  life.  He  shall 
have  the  truth."  It  had  come,  she  felt,  to 
the  ultimate  extremity — she  must  now  say 
to  Kenneth :  "  All  this  time  I  have  been 
deceiving  you.  I  have  been  a  wife.  I  am 
a  mother.  You  think  me  innocent,  loving, 
truthful.  I  hated  my  husband.  I  deserted 
my  child.  I  have  lied  with  my  whole  life. 
I  have  deceived  you." 

At  first  she  thought  she  would  write  her 
confession ;  but  she  felt  as  if  she  must 
know  how  he  would  look  when  he  heard  it, 
how  he  would  feel  it,  how  he  would  bear  it. 

Mr.  Stewart,  when  he  came  to  the  cot- 
tage next  morning,  found  Myrrha  still  in 
her  morning  dress,  standing  at  the  gate. 

"  You  have  forgotten  we  settled  it  would 
not  any  longer  be  too  warm  for  morning 
rides  ?" 

Myri-ha  made  no  answer,  except : 

"Oh,  Mr.  Stewart!" 

He  saw  that  she  had  been  crying,  and 
looked  painfully  excited;  he  was  off  his 
horse  and  at  her  side  in  a  moment. 

"  Is  anything  the  matter  ?  Your  Aunt 
Daisy  is  not  ill?" 

"  Send  the  man  away,"  commanded 
Myrrha. 

"  ]STot  till  I  know  I  shall  not  want  him." 

"  Come  out  of  his  hearing  then." 

With  a  muttered,  "  Confound  the  girl," 
Mr.  Stewart  followed  Myrrha  from  the  gate. 
Myrrha  presently  stopped,  turned  and  faced 
him  with  the  words  : 

"  Mr.  Stewart,  Aunt  Daisy  is  gone." 

"  Gone."  He  stood  quite  still  a  moment. 
Then  he  went  to  the  gate  to  order  his  groom 
to  take  the  horses  back ;  to  have  his  hunter 
saddled,  and  waiting  at  the  corner  of  the 
lane  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible. 

"  Now,  Myrrha,  just  the  simple  truth  of 
all  you  know,  as  quickly  as  possible,"  he 
said,  returning  to  her.  "  What  do  you 
mean  when  you  say  that  your  Aunt  Daisy 
is  gone  ?" 

"  Mean  ?  I  mean  just  what  I  say.  Aunt 
Daisy  is  gone  !" 

"When?    How?    Where?" 

"  I  don't  know  anything  about  where  : 
I  know  very  little  about  anything;  and 
what  I  do  know  I  won't  tell  you  if  you 
speak  so  crossly,  and  look  so  angry,  as  if 
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it  were  my  fault.  As  if  I  were  not  as  great 
a  sufferer  as  anybody.  As  if  I  hadn't  had 
enough  to  shake  my  nerves  already."  And 
Myrrha  began  to  sob. 

"  There,  there,"  said  Mr.  Stewart  sooth- 
ingly. "  I  beg  your  pardon  if  I  was  un- 
gentle. Now  be  a  good,  sensible  girl, 
Myrrha,  forget  yourself  for  once,  and  just 
tell  me  what  there  is  to  tell.  Not  much  I 
expect.  It  will  prove  to  be  a  much-ado- 
about-nothing  sort  of  story.  Come,  just 
tell  me  all  you  know."  He  took  her  hand, 
drew  it  through  his  arm,  and  led  her  to  a 
garden- seat.  Myrrha  dried  her  eyes  and 
sat  down. 

"  It  was  a  letter  did  it,  Mr.  Stewart,  a 
letter  that  came  this  morning — of  this  I 
feel  quite  sure.  But  she  told  me  nothing, 
she  never  trusted  me.  I  know  nothing. 
But  I'm  sure  it's  something  very  bad.  I 
believe  we  shall  never  see  her  again.  I 
fancy,  I've  an  impression,  that  she's  gone 
away  to  drown  herself." 

Here  Myrrha,  who  was  vaguely  alarmed, 
and  had  a  very  genuine  consciousness  of 
the  discomfort  of  her  own  position,  began 
to  sob  again. 

"  I  want  neither  your  beliefs,  nor  fancies, 
nor  impressions,  nor  any  such  nonsense  as 
you  have  just  spoken.  Just  tell  me,  from 
the  beginning,  what  took  place.  First, 
when  you  say  it  was  a  letter  did  it,  what 
do  you  mean  by  '  did  it'  ?" 

"  I  mean  frightened  her  so  that  she  ran 
away." 

"  Ran  away,  pshaw  !  Possibly  she  heard 
of  the  illness  of  some  friend,  and  is  gone 
for  the  day,  to  be  back  at  night." 

"  Mr.  Stewart,  it  was  much  more  than 
that !"  Myrrha  said,  with  angry  solemnity. 
"  She  is  not  coming  back.  She  told  me  as 
good  as  that  she  was  not  coming  back." 

"  Her  words — tell  me  in  what  words  she 
said  she  was  not  coming  back."  Quite 
unintentionally  he  slightly  shook  Myrrha's 
arm  as  he  spoke.  Myrrha  withdrew  it 
indignantly. 

"  How  rough,  how  unkind  you  are  !"  she 
exclaimed.  "  You  might  have  some  feel- 
ing for  me,  Mr.  Stewart ;  I'm  sure  I'm  to 
be  pitied.  What  can  I  do  ?  What  will 
become  of  me  ?  I  can't,  young  as  I  am, 
stay  here  alone,  and  where  am  I  to  go  ?" 

"  We  will  settle  all  that  afterwards  :  the 
first  thing  is  for  me  to  know  all  I  can  about 
your  Aunt  Daisy.  What  were  her  words 
when  she  '  as  good  as  told  you '  she  was 
not  coming  back  ?" 

"  She  said  that  if  she  didn't  come  back, 
I  was  to  ask  you  for  advice  ;  that  you  would 
be  a  true  friend  to  me." 


"  Was  that  this  morning,  or  last  night  ?" 

"  This  morning." 

"  And  about  the  letter  ?  It  came  by 
post?" 

"  I  suppose  so ;  the  post  was  in  when  I 
came  down.  I  was  late  this  morning,  for 
I  didn't  sleep  well  last  night,  and  I  woke 
with  a  headache  ;  one  of  my  very-bad  head- 
aches. I've  been  subject  to  them  ever 
since " 

"  Never  mind  about  your  headaches 
just  now.  Your  aunt  had  read  this  letter, 
to  which  you  attach  so  much  importance, 
when  you  came  down  ?" 

"  No ;  and  I  don't  think  she  had  seen 
it.  It  lay  under  one  for  me." 

"  You  saw  nothing  different  from  usual 
in  your  Aunt  Daisy  till  she  read  that 
letter  ?" 

"  No.  She  flushed  up  when  I  gave  it 
to  her.  I  didn't  suppose  it  could  be  in- 
teresting, and  I  was  surprised  to  see  her 
flush." 

"  Why  didn't  you  suppose  it  could  be 
interesting  ?" 

"  It  didn't  look  like  a  gentleman's  letter, 
or  a  lady's.  I  didn't  pay  any  particular 
attention  to  her  as  she  read  the  letter,  be- 
cause my  own  letter  was  very  interesting," 
(with  a  conscious  air),  "  and  it  was  long. 
I  didn't  notice  Aunt  Daisy  till  I'd  finished 
it,  and  then " 

"  Well  ?" 

"  Then  I  looked  up,  and  was  going  to 
tell  her  something"  (this  spoken  with  that 
same  conscious  air),  "  but  I  saw  her  look- 
ing so  that  she  frightened  me." 

"How  did  she  look?" 

"  She  looked  awful,  just  like  a  person 
coming  out  of  a  bad  swoon." 

"  What  did  she  say  ?" 

"  Of  course  I  asked  her  what  was  the 
"matter.  At  first  she  didn't  seem  alive 
enough  to  speak.  The  first  thing  she  did 
say  was  just  to  ask  me  to  ring  the  bell  for 
Mrs.  Moss." 

"  Well  ?  when  Mrs.  Moss  came,  what  did 
your  Aunt  Daisy  say  to  her  ?" 

"  She  just  told  her  she'd  had  bad  news, 
and  must  go  away." 

"  Go  away  for  a  day  or  so,  she  said,  of 
course  ?" 

"  She  said  nothing  of  the  sort.  She 
only  told  Mrs.  Moss  to  pack  a  few  things 
for  her  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  to  send 
at  once  to  the  village  to  order  the  fly." 

"  To  take  her  where  ?" 

"  To  the  station." 

"  Well,  go  on." 

"  That  is  all." 

"  You  have  nothing  more  to  tell  me  ?" 
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'Nothing." 

"  Child,  why  in  the  name  of  all  that  was 
irrational,  didn't  you  send  to  me  at  once?' 

"  She  told  me  not  to  do  so." 

"  She  left  no  message  for  me  ?" 

"  Yes  she  did." 

"  Myrrh  a,  you  would  try  any  man's  pa- 
tience. What  wa's  it  ?  And  why  didn't 
you  deliver  it  at  once  ?" 

"  Have  you  given  me  time  ?  Haven't  I 
had  enough  to  do  in  answering  your  ques- 
tions ?  The  message  was  only  this — I 
was  to  tell  Kenneth  that  she  would  soon 
write :  that,  meanwhile,  he  was  not  to  be 
anxious  for  her,  that  110  harm  had  hap- 
pened to  her,  or,  as  far  as  she  knew,  was 
likely  to  happen  to  her." 

"  '  No  harm  had  happened  to  her,  or,  as 
far  as  she  knew,  was  likely  to  happen  to 
her' !"  Mr.  Stewart  repeated  this  to  him- 
self, as  he  went  off  to  find  Mrs.  Moss. 
From  her  he  gathered  no  further  informa- 
tion ;  but  it  somewhat  reassured  him  to  find 
that  she  evidently  expected  her  mistress's 
return  within  a  very  short  time. 

"  You  should  have  gone  with  her,  Mrs. 
Moss." 

"  Sir,  she  forbade  it  utterly." 

Mr.  Stewart  went  into  the  breakfast- 
room.  He  looked  about  there  keenly  and 
searchingly,  possibly  hoping  to  find  the 
envelope  of  the  letter,  and  so  to  get  some 
clue.  Presently  Myrrha  stood  beside  him. 

"  Mr.  Stewart,"  she  said,  in  a  just  audible 
whisper,  "  what  can  it  mean  ?  Won't 
you  tell  me  what  you  think  is  the  matter  ? 
The  more  I  think  about  it  the  more  fright- 
ened I  get.  Aunt  Daisy  had  a  strange 
look  in  her  eyes  sometimes,  quite  like  a 
person  who  had  been,  or  might  be,  mad. 
I  feel  sure  she  had  some  dreadful  trouble 
to  hide.  I  can't  help  thinking  that  she  has 
gone  away  to  destroy  herself." 

Mr.  Stewart  turned  upon  Myrrha  sa- 
vagely; but  the  girl  looked  so  white,  so 
scared,  such  a  fragile,  unstable  creature, 
that  instead  of  the  harsh  words  that  rose 
to  his  lips,  what  he  spoke  was  mere  reas- 
suring banter.  Then  he  stood,  perhaps 
ten  minutes,  contemplating  his  own  hand 
apparently,  seeing  nothing,  and  thinking 
profoundly. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?"  asked 
Myrrha,  when  he  moved. 

"  Going  to  do  ?  I'm  going  to  find  her 
— to  take  care  of  her.  She  is  not  fit  to  be 
alone  and  in  trouble.  It  is  what  you  say, 
of  how  ill  she  looked,  that  makes  me 


anxious :  otherwise,  of  course,  one  would 
merely  wait  till  she  came  home." 

"  Mr.  Stewart,  what  shall  I  do  ?  She 
told  me  to  ask  you." 

"  What  shall  you  do  ?  Why  just  stay  here 
quietly  till  your  Aunt  Daisy  comes  back." 

"  She  will  never  come  back." 

"  Or,  if  you  prefer  to  do  so — if  you  think 
you  shall  be  lonely  here — just  return  to 
your  friends.  That  might  be  best — to  re- 
turn to  your  friends." 

"  I  have  no  friends  to  whom  I  can  re- 
turn." 

"  Stay  here,  then,  for  the  present.  For 
the  present,  Myrrha,  I  have  no  thought  to 
spare  for  your  affairs." 

"  Of  course  not.  I  never  expected  you 
would  have.  I  knew  you  would  be  far  too 
much  alarmed  about  poor  Aunt  Daisy." 

"  I'm  not  alarmed,  but  I'm  anxious." 

"  She  told  me  to  do  all  I  could  to  com- 
fort you ;  but,  of  course,  I  know  I  can  do 
nothing.  And  she  said  you  would  be  kind 
to  me." 

"  So  I  will  be,  by-and-bye,  when  I've 
time  to  think  about  you.  Good-bye,  now." 
And  so  he  left  her. 

"  He  cares  more  for  Aunt  Daisy's  little 
finger  than  for  me,  and  all  the  world  be- 
sides. And  I  do  like  him.  And  I  love 
Redcombe.  And  I  can't  go  home,  and  I 
won't  go  out  as  a  governess,  and  what  am 
I  to  do  ?  What  will  become  of  me  ?" 

And  Myrrha  burst  into  passionate  crying. 
It  didn't  matter  if  she  did  make  her  eyes  red 
and  her  face  swollen ;  there  was  no  one  to 
see  her,  and  there  would  be  nobody ;  at 
which  terribly  pathetic  thought  her  sobs 
and  tears  burst  forth  afresh. 

Mr.  Stewart,  as  he  went  away,  thought 
to  himself :  "  Of  any  woman  but  Daisy, 
acting  as  she  acts,  speaking  as  she  speaks, 
one  would  have  the  most  serious  suspi- 
cions. But  Daisy  is,  has  been,  and  will  be, 
Daisy." 
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BOOK  III. 

CHAPTER  XIV.    ALLIES  ON  A  VISIT. 

WE  may  be  certain  that  the  band  of 
menials  pronounced  that  Mrs.  Leader  was 
in  her  "tantrums"  all  that  day.  When 
the  enemy  had  been  routed  she  fell  on  the 
unhappy  Mr.  Leader  with  infinite  scorn, 
vigour,  and  contempt,  upbraiding  him  for 
his  poor,  pitiful  spirit  —  his  meanness — 
who  would  allow  himself  to  be  hectored 
and  bullied  by  a  low  schemer  like  that. 
A  pretty  protector  he  was  to  her,  who  had 
to  do  everything  herself,  and  to  save  the 
house  from  intruders  like  this  !  He  had 
not  a  spark  of  courage. 

"  What  is  to  be  the  end  of  it  all  ?"  asked 
the  lady,  furiously.  "  Are  you  going  to 
admit  all  the  mob  into  your  house,  or  must 
I  pay  people  to  protect  me,  since  my  hus- 
band will  not?" 

Mr.  Leader  received  this  attack  help- 
lessly. Unhappily,  his  daughter  was  not 
there  to  draw  off  the  fire ;  so  he  behaved 
rather  pitifully,  and,  like  many  in  his  situa- 
tion, shifted  the  blame  on  to  the  absent. 

"  I  really  don't  know  how  to  treat  these 
people ;  it  is  most  unwarrantable.  I  have 
told  him  again  and  again.  Bringing  about 
all  this  fuss  and  confusion.  I  can't  help  it, 
you  know,  if  a  man  has  no  decency  or 
gentlemanly  feeling,  and " 

Mrs.  Leader  was  not  inclined  to  press 
her  advantage  further,  and  with  a  con- 
temptuous look  turned  away  to  superin- 
tend the  grand  preparations  for  the  dis- 
tinguished guests  who  were  coming.  She 
first  sought  the  woman  whom  of  all  people 
in  the  world  she  hated. 

"  If  you  have  any  influence  with  Doctor 
Findlater,"  she  said,  coldly,  "  I  must  request 


you  will  exert  it,  to  save  us,  and  him,  from 
these  disagreeable  scenes.  We  have  now 
been  obliged  to  give  him  fair  warning  that 
if  he  persists  in  forcing  himself  upon  us,  we 
shall  be  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  some 
severe  measures  to  protect  our  house " 

Katey  had  not  forgiven  her  insults. 
"  Why  do  you  address  this  to  me  ?  What 
can  I  do  ?  He  is  the  only  doctor  near  us, 
and  if  it  be  necessary " 

"  Absurd  !  Cecil  is  quite  well  now.  But 
I  have  not  come  here  to  get  into  discus- 
sions on  these  matters;  I  am  mistress  in 
this  house,  as  yet  at  least.  And  as  you 
have  chosen  to  force  yourself  on  us,  you 
shall  submit  to  me,  or,  as  I  stand  here,  I 
shall  begin  a  course  of  training  with  you 
this  very  day.  You  will  do  well  to  lay 
aside  these  airs  in  good  time,  for  I  am 
resolved  to  rule  here,  madam  !" 

"  You  may  treat  me  as  you  please,"  said 
Katey,  "  and  I  shall  do  my  best  to  try  and 
please  you.  Why  should  you  feel  this  ani- 
mosity against  me  ?  If  I  have  offended  you, 
I  will  ask  your  pardon." 

"  Oh,  that  is  all  childish  sentiment.  It 
would  be  very  convenient  to  you,  no  doubt, 
to  have  everything  going  smoothly  now, 
after  having  done  all  this  mischief — ruined 
the  prospects  of  a  great  family,  which  you 
were  only  fit  to  enter  as  a  governess.  Yes, 
you  know  it !  you  are  the  daughter  of  a 
mere  country-town  doctor,  and  with  these 
intrigues  you  have  all  entrapped  our  son — 
so  don't  think  you  shall  carry  it  off  so 
lightly,  or  with  such  an  air." 

"  I  am  Mr.  Leader's  son's  wife,  and  it  is 
unworthy  of  you  to  address  me  in  such  a 
style,"  said  Katey,  turning  round  and 
quitting  the  room. 

Mrs.  Leader  looked  after  her  with  a  smile 
of  content.  She  laid  out  for  herself  a 
pleasant  prospect  in  perpetual  encounters 
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of  this  sort,  when  she  would  gradually  .grind 
down  this  creature  te  stbe  very  dust.  That 
evening's  post  brought  a  letter  from  her 
friend,  Lady  Seaman,  announcing  that  she 
would  be  down  on  the  next  day,  and  that 
she  wosflfl  bring  her  cousin,  Jessie  Forsythe, 
who,  from  her  liveliness,  would  be  a  great 
addition  to  the  party.  Further,  this  lady 
added,  that  she  had  some  great  news  to 
tell  her  dear  Mrs.  Leader. 

Accordingly,  the  next  evening  a  need- 
lessly large  supply  of  carriages — the  family 
omnibus,  waggonette,  &c. — went  to  meet 
the  august  party  and  their  baggage.  It 
was  state  day  at  Leadersfort— full  uni- 
form  of  the  menials.  Lady  Seaman,  her 
daughters,  and  the  young  lord,  with  Miss 
Forsythe,  were  the  first  instalment  of  the 
party.  Miss  Forsythe  was  a  young  lady  of 
singular  sprightliness  and  vivacity,  qualities, 
however,  which  required  the  steel  of  male 
society  to  strike  them  out.  This  young  lady 
was  of  rather  a  cloudy  age,  "  with  one  foot," 
as  the  Doctor  would  have  said,  "  over  the  top 
of  the  stile,  neither  this  side  of  it  nor  that ;" 
neither  old  nor  young,  but  on  the  narrow, 
debatable  ground.  However,  she  bewildered 
her  spectators  so  opportunely  by  her  ener- 
getic spirits,  that  no  one,  after  a  moment, 
could  reflect  on  this  nice  question,  and  if  he 
did  think  of  it  later,  had  only  his  recollec- 
tion to  go  upon. 

This  party,  then,  took  possession  of  the 
konse.  Katey,  more  a  stranger  in  that  man- 
sion than  they  were,  heard  all  the  fuss  and 
noise  of  their  arrival.  Cecil,  her  husband, 
now  pretty  well  recovered,  was  eager  to  get 
up  and  assert  his  position.  It  was  while  she 
was  gently  combating  this  desire,  he  urging 
it  very  pettishly,  that  Mary  Leader  came  to 
the  door,  and  taking  her  into  the  dressing- 
room,  spoke  with  her  hurriedly  : 

"  You  must  come  down  to-night  and 
be  on  the  watch,  for  a  great  many  things 
will  be  carried  on.  So  you  must  be  always 
present,  and  watchful  after  his  and  your 
own  interests.  Mind  and  come  down." 

Every  moment  our  Katey  felt  her  gentle 
soul  roused,  growing  more  and  more  re- 
solved and  rigid,  as  it  were,  for  she  was 
conscious  of  Mrs.  Leader's  bitter  animosity, 
and  had  seen  the  gleam  of  hatred  in  her 
eyes.  She  knew,  too,  that  this  was  only  the 
beginning,  and  the  hint  that  Mary  Leader 
had  given  her  warned  her  that  she  must 
prepare  for  a  miserable  struggle  against 
persecution  and  mortification.  She  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  array  hex-self,  and,  as  the 
hour  approached,  went  down- stairs,  and 
quietly  entered  the  drawing-room. 


She  heard  a  great  chatter  of  tongues,  but 
as  she  entered  there  was  a  sudden  stillness. 
All  the  faces  were  tur^d  to  her.  Th^y 
were  all  foes,  and  Lady  Seaman  regarded 
her  with  a  haughty  contempt,  as  who  should 
say,  "  What  does  this  mean  ?"  Sparks 
of  anger  shot  from  Mrs.  Leader's  eyes. 
There  was  "  a  great  awkwardness,"  as  even 
Mr.  Leader  felt.  But  Mary  Leader  at  once 
rose,  and  saying  half  aloud,  "  Papa,  won't 
you  introduce  Katey  ?"  ran  to  her,  and 
brought  her  forward.  The  ceremonies  had 
therefore  to  be  gone  through.  Katey,  un- 
used to  these  rites  of  official  society,  had, 
however,  confidence,  and  acquitted  herself 
perfectly.  The  two  Ladies  Mariner  received 
her  with  sniffs,  that  polite  and  suspicious 
form  interrogatory,  often  found  very  con- 
fusing. But,  after  this  interruption,  things 
settled  down  into  the  old  course. 

What  attracted  Katey  most,  as  she  looked 
round  wondering  and  bewildered,  was  the 
new  young  lady,  Miss  Jessie  Forsythe,  the 
sound  of  whose  tongue,  and  what  she  her- 
self would  call  a  ringing  laugh,  seemed  like 
the  busy  rattle  of  a  large  sewing-machine. 
The  play  of  feature,  of  gesture,  the  inflec- 
tions of  her  voice,  were  unflagging,  and  ' 
Katey  noted,  with  a  little  wonder,  that  this 
light  artillery  was  all  being  played  on  Mr. 
Leader,  whom  the  young  lady  had  drives, 
into  a  corner,  and  to  whom  her  attentions 
seemed  not  at  all  unacceptable. 

The  dinner  was  on  the  usual  grand 
Leader  scale,  which  was  exhibited  like  the 
state  liveries  on  such  splendid  occasions, 
though  when  at  home  and  by  themselves 
it  was  said — at  least  by  the  servants — that 
a  certain  stinginess  and  penuriousness  pre- 
vailed. All  through  that  meal  Mrs.  Leader 
inquired,  in  her  gentle,  plaintive  way,  about 
a  dear  lady  whose  acquaintance  had  cost 
her  about  five  hundred  pounds ;  or  a  charm- 
ing duchess,  for  whose  rare  nod,  and  more 
frequent  stare  of  non-recognition,  she  had 
paid  considerably  more.  However,  even 
that  meagre  shape  of  "living  near  the 
rose"  was  very  acceptable,  in  lieu  of  better 
things,  and  a  deal  of  intimate  conversation 
went  on  concerning  many  distinguished 
leaders  of  fashionable  life,  of  whom  Mrs. 
Leader  had  about  the  same  familiar  know- 
ledge that  a  diligent  newspaper  reader  has  of 
crowned  heads  and  crown  princes.  Katey, 
solitary  and  bewildered,  listened  to  this 
"clackifc."  Mrs.  Leader  studiously  over- 
looked her.  Beside  Mr.  Leader  was  the  viva- 
cious Jessie,  never  ceasing,  never  tiring,  but 
with  a  studious  obsequiousness  to  him,  and 
a  frequent "  Now,  do  tell  me  about  that,  Mr. 
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Leader."  When  Lady  Seaman  had  told 
some  anecdote  about  a  lady  who  had  married 
into  fashionable  society,  and  who  had  been 
the  daughter  of  old  Judge  Badminton  (this 
relationship  mentioned  merely  par  paren- 
these),  Mr.  Leader  caught  the  sounds  with 
delight. 

"  Oh,  to  be  sure  !  Judge  Badminton  ! 
He  used  to  come  our  circuit.  Full  of 
stories.  He  was  quite  a  humorist,  old  Bad- 
minton ;  always  joking.  I  remember  when 
we  dined  with  him  at  Maidstone " 

Mrs.  Leader  detested  these  allusions  to  a 
previous  state  of  existence,  and  always  re- 
solutely and  adroitly  turned  the  points,  and 
got  the  conversation  on  to  another  line. 

';  Yes,  clear,  those  dreadful  lawyers.  We 
know  all  that.  Lady  Seaman  won't  care 
about  your  rusty  circuit  stories.  Well,  dear 
Lady  Fowler's  daughters " 

Mr.  Leader  coloured,  mortified  at  this 
rebuff.  Besides,  he  did  want  to  talk  about 
old  Judge  Badminton.  But  an  enthu- 
siastic voice  beside  him  gave  encourage- 
ment : 

"  Do  tell  me  about  that !  Oh,  I  think  to 
be  a  lawyer  and  go  circuit  must  be  the 
most  enchanting,  piquant  thing  in  the 
world !  All  the  wit  and  the  stories  you 
must  hear,  and  that  comic  old  judge " 

"  It  was  the  happiest  time  of  my  life," 
said  Mr.  Leader,  with  great  interest ;  "  and 
you  are  quite  right  about  the  stories.  I 
never  hear  such  stories  now.  We  used  to 
sit  up  till  twelve  and  one  o'clock.  As  for 
old  Judge  Badminton,  I  could  tell  you 
things  about  him  that  would  convulse  you. 
Did  you  ever  hear  of  his  adventure  with 
old  Durfey,  the  senior  on  our  circuit  ?  But, 
of  course,  ladies  can't  take  much  interest 
in  these  things,"  he  added,  glancing  ner- 
vously at  Mrs.  Leader,  who  was  fixing  him 
with  her  cold  eye. 

"  Oh,  tell  me — do.  These  are  the  things 
I  like.  I  beg  of  you  !  What  did  Mr.  Durfey 

<"*  5  ) 

say  f 

"  Oh,  it  was  uncommonly  good,"  said 
the  ci-devant  barrister,  laughing  at  the 
recollection.  "  Durfey  had  been  sent  a 
brief  in  the  water-works  case,"  &c.  And 
so  at  length  Mr.  Leader  related  the  whole 
story,  every  now  and  again  stopping  to 
apologise  for  the  want  of  interest  there 
must  be  in  such  things  for  Miss  Jessie,  but 
still  looking  back  Avistfully  to  his  pet  story. 
He  was  so  earnest,  and  simple,  and  eager  in 
recalling  those  old  passages,  that  he  be- 
ca.rue  what  he  had  not  been  for  a  long,  long- 
time since  he  had  entered  on  his  new  life — 
perfectly  interesting.  All  his  old  brethren 


of  the  wig  seemed  to  flock  about  him,  and 
his  daughter,  with  Katey  and  the  more 
artificial  Jessie,  listened  with  attention ;  as 
for  the  latter,  her  delight,  and  enjoyment, 
and  rapture  were  indescribable.  It  seemed 
that  the  whole  aim  of  her  life  had  been  to 
know  enchanting  details  about  the  law  and 
its  professors.  Mary  Leader  looked  grate- 
fully at  this  lady,  who  seemed  to  have  the 
art  of  making  her  father  so  happy.  Katey 
meanwhile  sat  solitary. 

Mrs.  Leader  never  spoke  to  her,  and 
Lady  Seaman,  who  had  her  glass  up  to  her 
ancient  eyes  very  often,  to  stare  at  her, 
made  no  concealment  of  her  dislike,  and 
conveyed  almost  plainly  that  she  looked  on 
her  as  an  obstacle  to  the  great  plans  on 
foot.  Either  intentionally  or  not,  she  made 
her  speeches  and  allusions  turn  on  Katey, 
and  made  her  feel  awkward  and  pained ; 
and  told  a  story  about  poor  dear  Lady  B., 
whose  third  son  had  broken  her  heart, 
"  marrying  a  creature  not  in  his  own 
station,  you  know." 

CHAPTER  XV.    KATEY  ATTACKED. 

BUT  afterwards,  when  the  gentlemen 
came  up-stairs,  Mrs.  Leader  called  over  her 
husband  mysteriously  to  where  Lady  Sea- 
man was  sitting,  and  said :  "  Sit  down 
there,  dear,  and  listen  to  the  good  news 
dear  Lady  Seaman  has  got  for  us.  How 
shall  we  ever  thank  her  ?" 

"  Oh,  you  must  wait,"  said  that  lady ; 
"  there  are  a  good  many  things  to  happen 
first.  But  the  long  and  short  of  it  is,  my  dear 
Leader,  something  could  be  done  for  you 
in  a  certain  quarter.  How  would  you  like 
to  write  yourself,  '  Sir  John  Leader '  ?" 

He  smiled:  "Oh,  nonsense!"  he  said. 
"We  are  not  of  importance  enough." 

"  I  don't  know  about  that.  But  it  rests 
with  you.  The  thing  can  be  put  in  train, 
and  if  my  friend  pushes  it,  1  have  reason 
to  know  he  could  not  be  refused.  But,  of 
course,  there  are  many  things  between." 

Mrs.  Leader  was  in  ecstasy — in  rapture. 
"  Lady  Leader  !"  "My  lady !"  That  curious 
face  lighted  up  with  delight  as  her  friend 
proceeded  to  enlarge  on  the  details  of  the 
scheme. 

All  this  while  the  young  candidate  for 
Mary  Leader's  favour  had  been  recom- 
mending himself  to  her  by  such  arts  as  he . 
possessed.  He  was,  indeed,  a  boy,  and  a 
rather  fair,  foolish  boy,  over-set  with  his 
new  dignity,  at  which  he  had  arrived  im- 
muturely.  He  was  arrogant,  pettish,  and 
easily  put  oat  of  temper,  and  almost  quar- 
relled with  Mary  Leader  this  first  night 
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because  she  would  not   say  that  she  ad- 
mired him.     He  was  greatly  displeased  at 
a  careless  laugh  of  the  young  lady's  at  his 
enormous  stock  of  costly  trifles,  every  one 
of  which  was   lavishly  crested  and  coro- 
neted.     Mary  Leader  looked  on  with  un- 
concealed scorn  at  this  display  of  childish- 
ness.     "  I   wonder  you   care   about  such 
things,"  she  said.     He  was  quite  in  a  huff, 
and  left  her  angrily  to  show  his  crests  and 
coronets  to  Katey.     Of  this  exhibition  he 
presently  grew  tired,  for  this  young  gen- 
tleman was  very  fitful  in  his  humours,  was 
puzzled  to  know  what  to  be  at,  and  was 
accustomed  to  be  nattered  by  a  host  of 
questionable  dependents  who  hung  about 
him.     Katey,  amiable  and  eager  to  please, 
affected    a-n   interest   and    curiosity,    and 
listened  to  the  various  histories  which  ac- 
companied the  exhibition  of  these  trifles — 
how  he  had  got  this  article,  how  there  was 
not  another  stone  to   match   this   one  in 
England ;  it  had  been  given  to  him  as  a 
special  favour.     In  a  dreamy  sort  of  way 
Katey    listened,    scarcely    understanding; 
about   her   all   these    strange    faces,    that 
handsome  room  and  its   gaudy  furniture, 
which  yet  seemed  bleak  and  chilling,  and 
as   a   prison   and   its   whitewashed   walls. 
She   seemed    to   herself  in   exile,    among 
enemies,  and  she  had  wretched  forebodings 
of  heavy  trials  and  miseries  in  store  for 
her,  which  she  could  never  hope  to  "by 
opposing  end."     Suddenly    she   was    dis- 
turbed by  the  sharp  voice  of  Mrs.  Leader 
speaking  to  her,  who  crossed  over  to  her 
hurriedly.     "  Don't  you  hear  Lady  Seaman 
speaking  to  you  ?" 

"I  am  amused,"  said  that  lady,  "at 
Mrs.  Cecil  Leader's  interest  in  Seaman's 
finery.  Come  away,  my  dear  boy  ;  you  are 
only  teasing  her.  I'm  sure  she  hasn't  heard 
a  single  word  you  have  said  for  the  last  five 
minutes." 

Katey  coloured  at  this  speech,  which  she 
knew  was  offensively  intended.  She  knew, 
also,  that  the  charge  was  true,  and  for  a 
moment  could  not  answer.  She  saw  the  faces 
about  her  full  of  enjoyment  at  the  "hit" 
that  had  been  given  her.  This  moved  her, 
and  she  answered  coldly : 

"  I  am  not  being  teased  at  all,  as  Lord 
Seaman  will  testify." 

"Yes,  you're  in  the  wrong  box,  mother," 
said  the  young  man.  "  It  was  Miss  Mary 
Leader  that  didn't  care.  I  don't  think 
she'd  know  a  bit  of  gold  from  pewter." 

"  My  dear  boy,  you'll  make  people  laugh 
at  you  with  your  finery.  Mrs.  Cecil 
Leader  wiD  be  amusing  her  father  and 


family  to-morrow  with  a  funny  sketch  of 
you.  She  is  said  to  be  very  satirical,  I 
can  tell  you." 

"  Why  should  you  say  that?"  said  Katey, 
gravely.  "  I  am  sure  you  can  never  have 
heard  it  reported  of  me." 

Lady  Seaman  gave  a  look  at  Mrs.  Leader 
and  drew  up.  So  did  her  daughters.  It 
was  as  who  should  say  "  this  is  giving  me 
the  lie."  Horror-stricken,  Mrs.  Leader  said, 
"  Oh,  she  did  not  mean — I  know  she  did 
not,  dear  Lady  Seaman." 

"Oh,  nothing,"  said  that  lady,  placidly. 
"  When  shall  you  be  next  in  town,  my 
dear  ?" 

"  I  appeal  to  any  one  here,  if  such  has 
been  my  character.  It  is  the  last  thing 
even  an  enemy  would  say  of  me.  Any  one 

who  knows  me " 

Mrs.  Leader  struck  in  venomously :  "Yes, 
but  you  see  those  persons  are  ah1  absent — 
your  own  friends.  But  really  you  should 
not  be  so  very  downright  to  Lady  Sea- 
man." 

Mary  Leader  here  came  forward  quietly. 
"  This  is  almost  funny,"  she  said.  "  One 
would  think  poor  Katey  had  committed 
some  crime,  we  are  looking  so  seriously  at 
her.  She  is  quite  right,  for  she  has  not  a 
particle  of  satire  in  her  whole  composition. 
I  know  ii^  perfectly  well,  and  think  it  would 
be  an  advantage  to  her  if  she  had." 

"  Pray  don't  let  us  talk  any  more  about 
it,"  said  the  guest,  angrily.  "My  dear," 
she  added,  abruptly,  "I  declare  if  I  was 
you,  I  would  be  jealous ;  see  how  Jessie  has 
been  captivated  by  your  husband." 

Mrs.  Leader  did  look  with  some  un- 
easiness, and  saw  the  homely  little  man, 
a  thick  octavo  in  his  hand,  out  of  which 
he  was  reading,  Jessie  sitting  at  his  feet 
on  a  little  chair,  which  only  an  extreme 
courtesy  could  save  from  being  called  a 
stool.  Delight  was  in  Mr.  Leader's  face  ; 
he  was  showing  her  the  report  of  the  mosir 
curious  trial,  the  whole  curiosity  of  which 
consisted  in  the  fact  of  his  having  been  pre- 
sent (and  this  personal  sharing,  by  the  way, 
very  often  constitutes  the  entire  test  of  re- 
mote excellence).  He  had  grown  quite 
enthusiastic,  and  through  the  force  of  his 
delight  had  become  quite  changed,  had  lost 
his  hesitating  shyness. 

The  whole  party  were  vastly  amused  at 
this  little  exhibition,  and  the  ladies  smiled 
significantly  at  each  other.  Jessie  had  quite 
a  reputation  for  turning  the  heads  of 
the  elderly  married  men,  and  openly  pro- 
tested that  she  thought  they  were  the  only 
persons  worth  wasting  her  time  upon. 
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Very  soon  Mrs.  Leader  attended  her  august 
guest  to  her  room,  candle  in  hand,  where 
there  was  another  secret  and  mysterious 
consultation,  whence  Mrs.  Leader  returned 
soon,  much  put  out,  and  seeking  her  step- 
daughter. She  spoke  to  her  tartly. 

"  What  made  you  go  on  in  that  way  to- 
night ?  Surely  you  ought  to  have  sense. 
Such  folly  might  be  expected  in  a  child, 
or  in  a  person  of  such  origin  as  we  have 
lip-stairs." 

Mary  Leader  sighed.  "  Oh,  please  let 
me  go,  if  you  are  going  to  begin  on  that 
subject." 

"  I  tell  you,"  said  the  other,  growing- 
angry,  "  I  will  not  have  my  guests  treated 
in  this  way.  You  have  offended  that 
young  man,  and  his  mother  too.  You 
know  what  he  has  come  here  for  ;  and  she 
has  told  us  plainly  to-night  that  our  getting 
this  baronetcy  depends  on  it.". 

"  And  am  I  to  be  the  price  ?"  said  Mary 
Leader,  looking  at  her  steadily. 

"  I  don't  choose  to  get  into  heroics  on 
this.  It  is  enough  that  you  must  be 
gracious  and  civil  to  guests  in  your  own 
house.  Even  your  father  will  tell  you  that." 

With  another  sigh  Mary  Leader  turned 
and  left  her  to  go  to  bed. 


ENGLISH  SOLDIERS  AT  THE 
GATES  OF  PARIS. 

FOE  several  centuries  after  the  Conquest 
our  English  history  is  closely  interwoven 
with  that  of  France.  Oar  Norman  kings 
being  half  Frenchmen,  their  aspirations 
and  ambitions  were  naturally  centred  on 
French  fortresses  and  French  provinces. 
Our  wars  were  in  France,  our  monarchs, 
for  the  most  part,  married  French  women. 
Stephen  wedded  a  daughter  of  the  Count  of 
Boulogne ;  Maud,  Stephen's  rival,  married 
ti  Plantagenet,  who  was  Earl  of  Anjou ; 
Henry  the  Second  espoused  Eleanor,  the 
divorced  wife  of  Louis  the  Seventh  of 
France,  the  heiress  of  Guienne  and  Poitou  ; 
Richard  the  First  married  a  daughter  of  the 
King  of  Navarre  ;  John  a  daughter  of  the 
'Count  of  Angouleme ;  Henry  the  Third  a 
•daughter  of  the  Count  of  Provence.  The 
second  wife  of  the  redoubtable  Edward  the 
First  was  a  sister  of  the  King  of  France ; 
and  Edward's  miserable  son  married  the 
fatal  Isabella,  daughter  of  the  French  king 
— alliances  that,  considering  what  family 
quarrels  usually  are,  will  quite  account  for 
all  the  wars  between  France  and  England, 
from  the  reign  of  John,  when  we  lost  Nor- 


mandy, to  the  reign  of  Mary,  when  we  lost 
Calais.  Two  years  after  the  Restoration, 
that  agreeable  rascal,  Charles  the  Second, 
always  needy,  and  always  eager  for  money 
for  his  pleasures,  sold  Dunkirk  to  Louis 
the  Fourteenth  for  five  hundred  thousand 
pounds ;  and  since  that  time  English  sol- 
diers have  held  no  long  possession  of  any 
French  city,  except  when  Wellington's  Pe- 
ninsular men  helped  to  occupy  Paris  with 
the  Allies,  in  1814. 

In  the  wars  of  Edward  the  Third's 
reign,  and  those  of  his  successors,  Paris 
was  both  besieged  and  defended  by  English 
soldiers.  The  claims  of  Edward  the  Third 
to  the  crown  of  France  are  soon  explained. 
On  the  death  of  Charles  the  Fourth,  the  suc- 
cession falling  to  a  posthumous  daughter, 
who  by  the  Salic  law  of  the  Franks  was 
unable  to  assume  the  crown,  she  was  su- 
perseded by  Philip  of  Valois,  the  cousin- 
german  of  Charles  the  Fourth,  whose 
claims  French  lawyers  and  statesmen  consi- 
dered superior  to  those  of  Edward  of  Eng- 
land, who  was  only  nephew  of  Charles. 
Edward  at  first  paid  homage  for  the  fiefs 
he  held  in  France,  but  gradually  he  began 
to  raise  a  claim  to  the  throne.  He  tried  to 
restore  a  Count  of  Artois,  whom  Philip 
had  banished  for  practising  witchcraft.  He 
took  the  part  of  that  great-hearted  brewer 
of  Ghent,  Artaveld,  against  the  tyrannical 
Count  of  Flanders  and  his  ally,  King 
Philip.  He  accepted  from  the  Emperor 
Louis  the  Fourth  of  Bavaria  the  fiefs  held 
by  Philip  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine. 
Then,  working  himself  more  and  more 
into  a  rage  and  a  belief  in  his  right  to  the 
crown  of  France,  Edward  attacked  the 
French  fleet  off  the  Flemish  coast,  and  in  a 
terrible  battle  destroyed  ninety  French  ves- 
sels and  thirty  thousand  French  sailors, 
cross-bowmen,  and  men-at-arms.  Finally, 
to  crown  all  these  aggravations  and  make 
himself  a  thorough  bad  neighbour  to  Philip, 
Edward  took  the  part  for  twenty-four  years 
of  Montforb,  a  disinherited  claimant  to  the 
Duchy  of  Brittany,  against  Charles  of  Blois, 
a  nephew  of  Philip's.  Our  warlike  king  in- 
vaded France  first  by  Cambrai,  in  Flanders. 
He  then  devastated  Brittany,  and  lastly,  in 
1346,  passed  over  with  a  large  army  into 
Normandy,  sailing  on  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist's Day  from  Southampton,  with  half  .the 
nobles  of  England,  the  Black  Prince,  then 
only  a  lad  of  sixteen,  four  thousand  men- 
at-arms  and  ten  thousand  archers,  not  in- 
cluding a  rabble  of  fierce  Irish  and  Welsh, 
who  served  on  foot.  OUT  army  soon  took 
Caen,  and  amassed  great  wealth.  The 
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people  there  flinging  down  benches  and 
stones  on  our  soldiers  from  the  garrets, 
and  killing  and  wounding  upwards  of  five 
thousand,  it  was  all  Sir  Godfrey  de  Harcourt 
could  do  to  prevent  our  enraged  king  burn- 
ing the  town  and  putting  the  inhabitants  to 
the  sword.  Having  sent  his  fleet  back  to 
England  deep  laden  with  costly  robes,  jewels, 
gold  and  silver  plate,  and  three  hundred 
and  sixty  prisoners,  Edward  took  Louviers, 
burnt  Gisors,  Mantes  and  Meulan,  and  ra- 
vaged all  the  country.  Everywhere  he  found 
the  bridges  over  the  Seine  destroyed.  At 
Poissy,  seven  leagues  from  Paris,  the  beams 
and  planks  of  the  bridge,  however,  still 
lay  in  the  river,  so  that  they  could  be  re- 
placed. The  king's  marshals  then  pushed 
on  towards  Paris,  burning  St.  Germain-en- 
Laye  (five  leagues  from  Paris),  Montjoye 
St.  Denis,  St.  Cloud  (two  leagues),  Boulogne 
and  Bourg-la-Reine  (one  league  from  Paris). 
The  Parisians  trembled,  for  their  city  was 
not  yet  walled.  King  Philip  then  roused 
himself,  and  pulling  down  all  the  pent- 
houses in  Paris — we  suppose  for  fear  of  the 
English  burning  them — proposed  to  go  to 
St.  Denis  (two  leagues),  where  his  allies, 
the  King  of  Bohemia,  Lord  John  of  Hai- 
nault,  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  the  Earl  of 
Flanders,  the  Earl  of  Blois,  and  a  great  mul- 
titude of  barons  and  knights,  waited  for  his 
arrival.  But  when  the  Parisians  saw  the 
king  ready  to  ride  out  of  their  gates  they 
came  and  fell  on  their  knees  and  cried  : 

"  Ah,  sire  and  noble  king,  what  are  you 
about  to  do  ?  To  leave  your  fine  city  of 
Paris  ?  Our  enemies  are  only  two  leagues 
off.  As  soon  as  they  shall  know  you  have 
quitted  us,  they  will  come  hither  directly, 
and  we  are  not  able  to  resist  them  our- 
selves, nor  shall  we  find  any  to  defend  us. 
Have  the  kindness,  therefore,  sire,  to  re- 
main in  your  good  city  of  Paris,  and  take 
care  of  us." 

The  king  calmly  replied:  "My  good 
people,  do  not  be  afraid,  the  English  will 
not  approach  nearer  than  they  have  done. 
I  am  going  to  St.  Denis  to  my  army,  for  I 
am  impatient  to  pursue  these  English,  and 
am  resolved  to  fight  with  them  at  all 
events." 

The  King  of  England  remained  some 
weeks  at  the  Nunnery  of  Poissy,  appearing 
daily  at  table  in  a  sleeveless  scarlet  robe, 
trimmed  with  ermine,  and  there  he  cele- 
brated the  feast  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  On 
his  way  to  Beauvais  (sixteen  leagues  from 
Paris),  Sir  Godfrey  de  Harcourt  and  the 
vanguard  fell  in  with  a  large  company  of 
armed  citizens  from  Amiens,  on  their  way 


to  Paris.  They  were  attacked  by  Sir  God- 
frey's five  hundred  men-at-arms  and  fifteen 
hundred  archers,  and  twelve  hundred  of 
them  were  killed.  At  St.  Messien,  near 
Beauvais,  King  Edward,  angry  at  the  abbey 
where  he  had  lodged  being  set  on  fire  by 
his  soldiers,  contrary  to  his  orders,  hung 
twenty  of  the  incendiaries.  Careful  of  his 
men  and  artillery,  Edward  burnt  only  the 
suburbs  of  Beauvais  ;  then,  wasting  all  the 
country  as  he  swept  on,  he  passed  into 
Picardy,  at  Cressy.  On  the  26th  of  August, 
1346,  an  army  of  thirty-six  thousand  Eng- 
lish men  routed  the  French  host  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand.  When  our 
heralds  and  their  secretaries  numbered  the 
dead,  they  found  eighty  banners,  and  the 
bodies  of  eleven  princes,  twelve  hundred 
knights,  and  thirty  thousand  common 
soldiers.  The  same  month  Calais  fell,  after 
a  year's  siege,  and  a  truce  soon  followed. 

Four  years  after  Cressy  came  the  still 
greater  victory  of  Poictiers,  when  the  Black 
Prince  and  his  small  army  of  ten  thousand 
men,  being  refused  honourable  terms  by  the 
French,  to  whom  they  had  offered  to  sur- 
render all  conquests  and  all  prisoners, 
routed  an  army  of  fifty  thousand,  slew 
six  thousand,  and  captured  King  John  of 
France.  During  John's  imprisonment  in  the 
Savoy,  and  under  the  regency  of  the  Duke 
of  Normandy,  France  remained  for  years 
in  the  most  unhappy  state  of  misery  and 
internal  discord.  The  country  was  over- 
run by  armed  freebooters,  the  cities  were 
ravaged  by  famine  and  disease ;  to  crown 
all,  the  peasantry,  driven  to  madness  by 
ceaseless  injustice  and  robbery,  broke  into 
savage  revolt,  and,  under  a  peasant  of 
Beauvais,  whom  they  called  "  Jacques 
Bonhomme,"  burned  castles  and  chateaus^ 
murdered  knights  and  their  families,  and 
committed  the  most  horrible  atrocities. 

In  the  height  of  all  this  misery  a  strong, 
dangerous  man  arose  in  Paris.  This  was. 
Etienne  Marcel,  the  provost  of  the  mer- 
chants, who  brought  the  King  of  Navarre 
to  Paris,  and  with  his  troops  of  red  and  blue 
hoods  intimidated  the  Duke  of  Normandy. 
The  King  of  Navarre  sallied  out  on  the 
revolted  peasants,  and  hung  three  thousand 
of  the  poor  wretches  in  one  day.  The 
Duke  of  Normandy,  about  that  time  fear- 
ing the  King  of  Navarre,  the  provost  and 
his  blue  and  red  hoods,  retired  to  Charenton, 
and  summoned  the  crown  vassals  to  be- 
siege Paris.  The  provost,  afraid  that  the 
attack  might  be  by  night,  Pai'is  not  being 
enclosed,  collected  three  hundred  workmen, 
and  employed  them  to  dig  a  ditch  round 
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Paris,  and  also  to  build  a  wall  and  strong 
gates.  Sir  John  Froissart,  who  seldom  stops 
to  comment  on  his  facts,  says  with  approval 
of  this  wise  act : 

"  For  the  space  of  one  year  there  were 
three  hundred  workmen  daily  employed, 
the  expense  of  which  was  equal  to  main- 
taining an  army.  I  must  say  that  to  sur- 
round with  a  sufficient  defence  such  a 
city  as  Paris,  was  an  act  of  greater  utility 
than  any  provost  of  merchants  had  ever 
done  before;  for,  otherwise,  it  would  have 
been  plundered  and  destroyed  several 
times  by  the  different  factions."  After 
the  Jacquerie  insurgents  had  lost  seven 
thousand  of  their  number  at  Meaux,  where 
the  Count  de  Foix,  and  the  Captal  de 
Buche.,  on  their  return  from  a  crusade 
against  the  pagan  hordes  in  Prussia,  had 
fallen  on  them,  rescuing  the  Duchess  of 
Orleans  and  three  hundred  other  ladies, 
the  Duke  of  Normandy  besieged  Paris  with 
three  thousand  lances,  the  town  being  de- 
fended by  the  provost's  blue  and  red  hoods, 
and  English  and  Navarese  archers.  This 
time  the  English  helped  to  defend  Paris. 

The  duke  lodged  at  St.  Maur  and  Cha- 
renton  alternately,  and  his  army  advanced 
by  the   suburbs  of  St.  Antoine.     Holding 
both  the  Marne  and  Seine,  nothing  could 
enter  Paris  by  land  or  water  on  that  side, 
and  all  the  unenclosed  villages  he  burned. 
The  King  of  Navarre,  not  liking  the  look  of 
things,  now  left  Paris  and  went  to  St.  Denis, 
offering  peace  to  the  duke,  who  wished  the 
provost  and  twelve  citizens  to  be  delivered 
up  to  his  tender  mercies.     Navarre  artfully 
persuaded  the  provost,  in  case  of  need,  to 
send  money  to  be  taken  care  of  by  him  ;  so 
every  day,  two  horses,  laden  with  florins, 
were  sent  to  Charenton,  and,  as  Froissart 
quaintly  says,  the  King  of  Navarre  "  most 
cheerfully  received  them."  When  the  treaty 
was  concluded,  some  of  the  English  and  Na- 
varese  soldiers,  who  had  served  the  provost 
and  commonalty  of  Paris  loyally  arid  well, 
entered  the  service  of  the  King  of  Navarre, 
but  about  three  hundred  remained  in  Paris 
enjoying  themselves,   and    spending   their 
money  cheerfully.  Unfortunately,  however, 
in  a  quarrel  with  some  citizens,  about  sixty 
of  these  English  archers  were  slain,  and  the 
stern  provost,  furious  at  their  brawls,  seized 
one  hundred  and  fifty  of  them,  and  shut 
them  up  over  three  of  the  city  gates,  pro- 
mising the  enraged  citizens,  who  wanted  to 
murder   them,   that   they  should   be  duly 
punished.     But  in  the  night  the  provost 
set  them  secretly  free,  and  trooping  off  to 
St.  Denis,  they  joined  their  friends  in  the 


King  of  Navarre's  service.  The  united 
band  now  resolved  to  be  revenged  for  the 
murder  of  their  countrymen,  and  chal- 
lenging the  Parisians,  made  war  upon 
them,  slaying  any  who  dare  venture  outside 
the  gates.  The  provost,  furious  at  this 
state  of  siege,  armed  twelve  hundred  Pa- 
risians, who  divided  into  two  divisions,  and 
went  over  Montmartre  and  towards  St. 
Cloud,  after  the  English  archers.  Not  find- 
ing them  the  provost  and  his  party  returned 
by  the  Porte  St.  Martin.  The  other  divi- 
sion came  straggling  in,  tired  and  careless, 
by  the  gate  of  St.  Honore.  Some  carried 
their  helmets  in  their  hands,  others  had 
slung  them  round  their  necks ;  some  dragged 
their  swords  after  them,  others  had  hung 
them  on  their  shoulders.  Suddenly,  in  a 
hollow  road,  they  came  upon  four  hundred 
English  soldiers,  who,  upon  seeing  them, 
began  to  shout,  "  These  are  the  French- 
men !""  and  fell  on  them  at  once  roundly, 
killing  some  two  hundred  citizens  in  the 
first  onset.  The  French,  too  straggling  and 
astonished  to  rally,  were  killed  like  sheep. 
In  the  pursuit  beyond  the  barriers,  some 
six  hundred  were  slain.  The  next  day, 
the  friends  of  the  dead  coming  out  of  Paris 
with  cars  and  carts  to  collect  the  bodies, 
fell  into  an  ambuscade  of  the  English, 
archers,  who  killed  and  wounded  more  than 
six  score  of  them. 

The  provost  and  his  party,  afraid  of  the 
vengeance  of  the  duke,  and  finding  the 
King  of  Navarre  cold  towards  them  since 
the  murder  of  the  sixty  English,  resolved 
to  invite  the  English  and  Navarese  soldiers 
to  return  secretly  by  night,  and  murder 
and  plunder  every  man  belonging  to  the 
regent's  faction.  The  houses  to  be  saved 
were,  it  was  understood  by  the  archers,  to 
be  marked  by  special  signals  at  the  doors 
and  windows.  The  English  were  to  enter 
by  the  gates  of  St.  Honore  and  SL 
Anthony. 

But  the  good  angels  saved  the  city.  Sir 
Pepin  des  Essart,  and  others  of  the  Nor- 
mandy party,  suspecting  evil,  went  by 
night  to  the  fort  of  St.  Anthony  (after- 
wards replaced  by  the  Bastille,  which  was 
built  against  the  English),  and  there,  a 
little  before  midnight,  found  the  provost 
with  the  keys  of  the  city  gate  in  his  hand. 
"  Stephen,"  they  said,  "  what  doest  thou 
here  at  this  time  of  night?"  and  crying, 
"  Kill  them,  kill  them  !  now  strike  home, 
for  they  are  all  traitors!"  they  clove  him 
down  with  a  battle-axe,  and  murdered  six 
others  of  his  friends.  They  then  seized 
others  ol  their  enemies  at  the  gate  of  St. 
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Honore,  searched  the  streets  of  Paris,  and 
kept  a  strong  guard  all  night.  The  duke, 
informed  of  the  death  of  his  enemy,  re- 
turned at  once  to  Paris,  and  took  up  his 
lodging  at  the  Louvre.  After  this  the 
English  and  Navarese  archers  overran  half 
France,  so  that  no  merchant  dared  venture 
to  journey  out  of  Paris ;  and  there  was 
such  a  famine  that  a  small  cask  of  herrings 
sold  for  thirty  golden  crowns. 

In  one  more  siege  of  Paris  English  sol- 
diers figured,  and  this  was  an  eventful 
siege  for  France.  When  Joan  of  Arc  had 
beaten  us  and  crowned  Charles  at  Rheims, 
she  went,  much  against  her  wish  —  for 
the  divine  voices  that  had  hitherto  guided 
her  were  this  time  silent  —  to  chase  the 
English  out  of  Paris.  With  oriflamme 
waving,  the  maiden  rode  at  the  head  of 
twelve  thousand  men  towards  the  city  of  the 
Seine.  It  was  with  difficulty  the  French 
knights  could  induce  her,  however,  to 
advance  beyond  St.  Denis.  Her  instinct 
did  not  deceive  her  She  was  wounded 
with  an  arrow  in  the  thigh  in  attacking 
the  walls  between  the  gate  of  St.  Denis 
and  the  gate  of  St.  Antoine,  and  was  with 
difficulty  saved.  The  attack  failed,  and 
soon  after,  in  attempting  to  sally  from 
Compiegne  (May,  1430),  she  was  struck 
from  her  horse,  and  taken  prisoner  by  a 
Burgundian.  In  May  of  the  next  year  her 
cruel  enemies  burnt  the  brave  maiden  in 
the  market-place  at  Rouen. 

FISH-EATERS. 


"  DEATH  to  the  head  that  wears  no  hair," 
was  the  traditional  toast  pledged  in  Dutch 
schnaps  or  Norway  corn-brandy,  before  the 
annual  fishing  fleet  of  Shetlanders  sailed 
out  to  the  deep  sea  of  the  Haaf  to  lay  in 
the  provisions  for  a  nine  months'  winter. 
It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  smooth 
hairless  head  was  that  of  the  fish. 

The  finny  tenants  of  the  deep  have  been 
made  to  pay  heavy  toll  of  their  numbers 
for  man's  use  and  benefit  ever  since  net  and 
hook,  spear  and  sieve,  harpoon  and  trident, 
were  invented  for  their  capture.  And  yet 
there  have  been  few  instances  in  which  a 
nation,  or  any  large  part  of  a  nation,  has 
steadily  persisted  in  living  upon  fish  food, 
and  it  will  usually  be  found  that  this 
diet  has  been  forced  upon  a  branch  of  the 
great  human  family  by  external  circum- 
stances, and  often  to  its  detriment.  The 
Icthyophagi  of  Arabia,  both  on  the  shores 
of  the  Red  Sea  and  on  those  of  the  Persian 


Gulf,  are  still,  as  in  the  days  of  Herodotus, 
stunted  starvelings,  inferior,  morally  and 
physically,  not  merely  to  the  highlanders 
of  Nejd,  and  the  Bedouins  of  the  Hedjas, 
but  even  to  the  almost  dwarfish  Bishareein 
of  the  Nubian  desert.  In  America,  no  tra- 
veller among  the  Red  Men  fails  to  observe 
the  contrast  between  the  gigantic  stature  of 
the  large-limbed  Indians  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  with  the  short  and  clumsy  forms 
of  the  Chinooks,  Snakes,  and  Flatheads  of 
the  Pacific  seaboard.  But  then  the  eastern 
tribes  are  meat-fed,  nourished  on  succulent 
bison-beef,  and  on  the  venison  of  the  black- 
tailed  deer  and  wild  sheep,  whereas  the 
salmon,  the  shad,  and  the  globe-fish  are  pro- 
visions of  nature,  without  whose  annual  mi- 
gration up  the  rivers  the  western  savages 
would  die  of  hunger. 

In  England,  of  late  years  at  any  rate, 
fish  has  been  so  much  regarded  in  the 
light  of  a  luxury,  fit  only  for  the  tables  of 
the  rich,  that  its  artificial  scarcity,  and  the 
fancifully  high  price  of  the  more  delicate 
kinds,  have  appeared  normal,  and  not  to 
be  avoided.  And  yet  that  silvery  turbot 
which  the  West-end  fishmonger  glibly, 
almost  condescendingly,  sells  for  one,  two, 
or  three  guineas  to  the  customer  who 
wants  it  for  his  dinner-party,  has  fetched  a 
sum  by  no  means  proportioned  to  the 
cost  of  its  capture.  A  hothouse  pineapple 
is,  in  any  conscience,  dear  enough,  but  then 
the  precious  fruit  represents  outlay  and 
care,  and  all  the  toil  and  forethought  of 
scientific  cultivation.  The  turbot  simply 
denotes  a  stroke  of  good  luck,  a  fortunate 
scoop  of  that  trawl-net,  to  the  close  meshes 
of  which  all  that  come,  red-spotted  plaice, 
flat  flounders,  dark-backed  soles,  all  from  the 
scarlet  gurnet  to  the  green-and-silver  whit- 
ing, are  emphatically  fish.  No  doubt  the 
fisherman  has  been  paid,  and  is  drinking 
"success  to  the  smack  "  in  some  Mariner's 
Joy  or  Admiral  Nelson,  and  the  fish  has 
been  hurried  up  post- haste  to  London  at  the 
heels  of  the  snorting  steam-horse,  and  there 
it  is,  white  and  bright  as  a  new-minted 
shilling,  but  the  price  paid  by  the  consumer 
is  a  fancy  price  for  all  that. 

It  is  different,  perhaps,  with  the  noble 
salmon  which  lies  so  temptingly  on  the 
marble  slab,  with  the  iced  water  trickling 
over  its  shining  scales.  That  salmon  is 
at  ever-so-much  a  pound.  It  is  quoted  at 
a  figure  far  beyond  the  compass  of  modest 
purses ;  but  in  this  case  the  vendor  tells 
plain  truth,  when  he  says  that  fine  salmon 
are  sadly  scarce.  They  are  scarce,  and  it 
is  a  shame  that  they  should  be  so.  How 
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hard  it  must  be  for  a  thrifty  London  house- 
keeper to  realise  the  fact  that,  some  short 
century  or  two  ago,  Newcastle  prentices 
and  Worcester  servants  stipulated  for  a 
written  promise  that  they  should  not  be 
fed  on  salmon  more  than  four  times  a  week. 
In  those  days  the  Tyne  and  the  Severn 
yielded  such  a  finny  store  that  the  tempta- 
tion to  an  avaricious  master  to  surfeit  his 
dependents  on  salmon  was  over-great. 
There  was  the  fish  on  every  market  stall, 
rich,  solid,  cloying,  and  at  a  penny  a  pound, 
sometimes  even  cheaper.  But  that  was 
before  weirs  and  stake-nets,  mill  refuse, 
the  waste  of  dye-works,  and  the  reckless 
greed  of  short-sighted  men  had  thinned  the 
salmon  down  to  a  handful.  The  goose  that 
laid  the  golden  eggs  has  been  killed  off  too 
unsparingly  to  allow  the  hope  that  the  new 
salmon  conservators  may  restock  the  rivers 
in  the  course  of  a  season  or  two. 

Fish,  excepting  salmon,  was  never  re- 
markably cheap  in  England,  save  only  in 
London  and  in  a  few  of  the  seaside  coun- 
ties. London  has,  indeed,  as  is  natural 
from  its  position  on  a  great  tidal  river, 
been  better  supplied  than  any  other  of  the 
great  capitals  of  Europe.  In  Paris,  for 
instance,  fish  is  a  luxury  indeed,  and  Berlin 
draws  but  a  moderate  supply  from  the 
Baltic  and  the  North  Sea.  But  even  in 
the  old  days  before  the  Reformation,  when 
the  frequent  fasts  and  the  long  rigours  of 
a  mediasval  Lent  made  fish  a  much  more 
important  commodity  than  it  now  is,  her- 
rings and  mackerel  were  the  only  cheap 
sea  fish,  and  these,  indeed,  were  often  sold 
for  next  to  nothing.  But  stockfish — the 
salted  cod  which  England  exported  so 
largely — always  commanded  a  fair  price, 
for  our  customers  in  Spain,  and  Portugal, 
and  Italy,  and  afterwards  in  South  America, 
absorbed  as  much  as  we  could  catch.  To 
this  day  the  herdsman  of  the  Pampas  de- 
pends for  the  bacallao  that  he  eats  on  fast 
days  on  the  English  and  Dutch  fishermen, 
tossing  to  and  fro  among  the  Newfound- 
land fogs,  or  on  the  grey  waters  of  the 
Texel.  And  while  Yarmouth  herrings  have 
always  been  esteemed  in  foreign  markets, 
the  dwellers  in  inland  English  counties  had 
to  content  themselves  with  eels,  and  with 
the  tench  and  bream  bred  in  stew-ponds.  A 
large  pike  is  recorded,  in  the'  reign  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  to  have  cost  as  much  as 
a  house-lamb. 

Eels  were  once  a  staple  of  English  diet, 
since  they  supplied  almost  the  only  animal 
food  to  which  the  poor  could  aspire.  During 
the  long  winter  months  fresh  meat  was  an 


unknown  luxury,  even  on  the  tables  of  the 
rich.  My  lord  the  earl,  and  his  worship 
the  squire,  had  groves  of  salted  swine  hang- 
ing from  the  roofs  of  their  cellars,  along 
with  dried  venison,  and  corned  beef,  and 
mutton  hams.  The  yeoman's  wide  chim- 
neys were  garnished  with  mighty  bacon 
flitches,  and  a  forest  of  smoked  geese.  But 
the  poor  man  of  the  period,  whose  daily 
fare  consisted  of  dark  rye-bread,  of  peas, 
buckwheat,  and  horse-beans,  coarse  grains 
unfamiliar  to  the  English  peasantry  of  our 
own  times,  found  a  welcome  resource  in  the 
rich  and  oily  flesh  of  the  eel.  The  England 
of  the  middle  ages,  abounding  in  lagoons 
and  ponds,  and  full  of  sluggish  streams 
and  sullen  marshes,  was  a  very  paradise 
for  the  eel-fisher.  Notably  so  in  the  flat 
fen  counties  lying  to  the  east.  The  Stafford- 
shire people,  on  the  other  hand,  so  late  as 
the  time  of  Walton,  and  even  of  Pennant, 
reaped  a  harvest  of  minnows  from  the  meres 
for  which  their  shire  was  famous.  The 
silvery  shoals  of  tiny  fish  were  surprised  in 
the  shallows,  and  caught,  in  sheets  and  sail- 
cloth instead  of  nets,  in  incredible  quanti- 
ties, then  cooked  and  compressed  into  a 
sort  of  fish-cake,  flavoured  with  herbs, 
under  the  name  of  minnow-tansies,  a  local 
phrase  that  still  lingers.  The  dwellers  be- 
side Windermere  and  Ulswater  used  to 
capture,  at  certain  seasons,  enormous  num- 
bers of  a  small  bluish  fish  popularly  known 
as  the  skilly,  or  fresh- water  herring. 

The  true  herring  of  the  salt  water,  shy, 
migratory,  easily  driven  by  alarm  from  a 
coast,  and  yet  swarming  in  such  multitudes 
as  to  constitute  the  most  plenteous  harvest 
of  the  sea,  has  always  afforded  a  spoil  to 
which  the  fishers  have  looked  forward  as 
the  husbandman  to  the  ingathering  of 
some  profitable  but  speculative  crop.  The 
great  herring  —  Heer,  to  use  the  tech- 
nical term  —  has  always  been  capricious 
in  its  movements.  It  might  stay  away. 
It  might  come  in  stinted  numbers,  so  that 
only  the  stragglers  of  the  gleaming  host 
would  fall  a  prey  to  the  toils  of  man.  Or 
a  small  fortune  might  be  made  in  a  few 
days  of  successful  slaughter,  and  boats 
come  in  laden  gunwale  deep  with  heaped- 
up  crans  of  herrings.  In  Cornwall,  the 
pilchards  have  often  gone  literally  begging 
for  purchasers  at  any  price,  and  Kent  and 
Sussex  have  been  glutted  with  fabulous 
"takes"  of  sprat  and  mackerel.  Few  edi- 
bles have  been  so  wasted  as  fish,  the  pur- 
suit of  which  has  always  partaken  of  the 
gambling  nature  of  a  lottery,  and  which  is 
so  perishable  that,  without  skilful  care  and 
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proper  appliances  it  cannot  be  preserved, 
aiid  the  surplus  of  to-day  is  followed  by  the 
dearth  of  to-morrow. 

Odd  antipathies  have  sometimes  inter- 
vened between  wholesome  food  and  hungry 
mouths.  The  strong  prejudice  that  exists 
in  Scotland  against  the  eel  is  among  the 
things  not  generally  known  to  the  south 
of  Tweed.  An  Argyleshire  or  a  Lanark 
ploughman  would  as  soon  cook 'a  veritable 
viper  as  the  "  foul  sarepent  creature"  which 
in  England  would  be  reckoned  a  plump 
silver  eel  worth  some  shillings  in  the  market. 
The  Irish  peasant  will  leave  whole  mounds 
of  enormous  skate  to  rot  upon  the  sea-beach, 
under  a  vague  impression  that  they  are 
unwholesome,  if  not  poisonous.  Indeed, 
Pat  has  but  a  low  opinion  of  fish  of  any 
sort,  while  in  England  the  poor  regard  it  as 
a  flabby  and  watery  viand,  scarcely  worth 
the  trouble  of  dressing.  In  Denmark,  on 
the  contrary,  the  dwellers  011  the  banks  of 
the  Aggerfiord  live  by  preference  on  fish. 
Wi^h  them  it  is  fish  for  breakfast,  dinner, 
and  supper,  and  they  care  little  for  bread 
itself  in  comparison  with  their  cherished 
staple.  It  is  a  shame,  says  the  Aggerfiord 
man,  that  good  corn  should  be  ground  to 
flour  and  kneaded  into  loaves,  when  it 
might  so  much  more  reasonably  have  been 
converted  into  brandy.  The  people  of  the 
poorer  isles  of  the  Hebrides,  and  of  the 
Shetland  group,  are  less  peculiar  in  their 
taste  ;  for  if  they  feed  6n  whelks  and  mus- 
sels, it  is  because  their  bleak  and  sea- washed 
rocks  afford  them  spare  nourishment  be- 
yond the  shellfish  that  cling  to  the  wave- 
Trorn  stones. 

The  Neapolitan  of  the  lowest  class  has 
Ms  winter  dish  of  roasted  sea-eel,  when  his 
summer  dinner  of  sliced  melon  goes  out 
of  season.  The  great  capitone,  often  of 
thirty  or  forty  pounds'  weight,  is  to  the 
lazzaroni  what  solid  beef  is  to  the  York- 
slaireman.  Great  quantities  of  eels  caught 
at  Commacchio,  in  Corsica,  are  sent  across 
to  the  Naples  market,  and  the  fisheries 
along  the  Italian  coast  are  tolerably  pro- 
ductive, but,  as  a  rule,  the  Mediterranean 
is  not  largely  stocked  with  fish,  proba- 
bly because  so  few  great  rivers  flow  into 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  seas  around  the 
Antilles  absolutely  teem  with  delicious  fish 
of  wonderful  shapes  and  of  preposterous 
colours,  and  China,  where  so  many  broad 
streams  pour  down  their  yellow  waters  to 
the  sea,  has  piscine  treasures  not  as  yet  half 
catalogued  by  science. 

The  lamprey,  so  dear  to  the  Roman 
gourmand,  and  which  the  knights  and 


senators  of  Nero's  time  were  now  and  then 
accused  of  fattening  on  the  plumpest  of 
their  slaves,  has  fallen  into  utter  neglect. 
But  the  turtle,  unknown  to  the  ancients, 
comes  to  offer  its  tribute  of  green  fat  in 
our  markets,  and  the  oysters  of  Britain  are 
as  juicy  and  as  delicate  as  were  their  an- 
cestry in  the  days  of  Lucullus.  But  these 
nourish  no  large  proportion  of  any  popu- 
lation, and  like  whitebait  at  Greenwich,  or 
the  stewed  terrapins  and  buttered  clams  of 
Baltimore,  are  mere  dainties  for  the  epi- 
cure's table. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  princely  sturgeon, 
once  the  king's  perquisite  whenever  the 
noble  stranger  was  found  trespassing  in 
an  English  river,  should  be  so  rarely 
met  with.  His  firm,  white  flesh  is  almost 
as  nutritious  as  veal,  besides  being  both 
wholesome  and  palatable,  and  the  size  to 
which  he  grows  would  make  him  a  valu- 
able article  of  food  if  only  he  were  more 
abundant.  As  much  cannot  be  said  for 
his  ruder  cousin  the  porpoise,  the  meat  of 
which  is  as  bad  beef,  or  even  for  the  more 
succulent  shark,  which  yields  a  steak  of 
something  like  pork,  with  a  strong  marine 
flavour.  Sailors  eat  shark  with  little 
scruple,  and  porpoise  also,  in  times  of 
scarcity,  and  the  Arab  slave  dealers  feed 
their  African  slave  cargoes  on  the  first  of 
these  charming  creatures,  while  a  South 
Sea  harpooner  will  tell  you  that,  excepting 
the  delicacy  of  a  draught  of  the  yellow, 
creamy  milk  taken  from  a  freshly- speared 
she-whale,  whale  fins,  properly  cooked,  are 
the  greatest  of  conceivable  dainties.  The 
rank,  rich,  heat- producing  flesh  of  the  seal 
vies,  in  the  opinion  of  an  Esquimaux,  with 
the  merits  of  blubber  cut  from  the  flanks 
of  a  stranded  whale. 

No  systematic  attempt  has  ever  been 
made,  unless  on  the  most  trivial  scale,  to 
provide  for  an  adequate  and  regular  supply 
of  fish  food  for  the  million.  Laws  have 
unquestionably  been  passed,  in  our  own 
country,  to  regulate  the  herring  fishery, 
but  the  deliberate  opinion  of  a  royal  com- 
mission was  against  such  laws,  as  either 
impotent  or  mischievous.  Wiser  and  more 
needful  enactments  have  done  a  good  deal 
towards  preventing  the  literal  extinction  of 
the  salmon  in  British  rivers,  while  the 
most  praiseworthy  attempts  have  been 
made  both  here  and  in  France  to  restock 
the  exhausted  streams.  The  Acclimatisa- 
tion Society  struggled  to  add  to  our  in- 
digenous salmonidse,  to  the  salmon,  trout, 
grayling,  the  bull-trout,  sewin,  and  gilla- 
roo,  the  natives  of  foreign  fresh  waters. 
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Under  the  auspices  of  the  association 
were  imported  the  white  Danube  salmon, 
the  ombre  chevalier  of  Lake  Leman,  and 
the  great  Swiss  lake  trout.  We  were 
promised  the  huge  "  Wellerfisch"  of  the 
Black  Forest,  the  bass  and  white  fish  of  the 
American  lakes,  and  were  only  saved  by  ac- 
cidental difficulties  of  transport  from  the 
more  dubious  boon  of  the  Danube  tiger- 
fish,  and  the  voracious  silurus  glanis  from 
Hungary. 

Myriads  and  myriads  of  small  fry  have 
been  for  several  years  past  artificially 
hatched  and  set  adrift  to  seek  their  living. 
Instead  of  life  it  is  death  that  these  nurse- 
lings find.  Man  and  fish  are  against  them, 
and  it  fares  even  worse  with  them  than 
with  the  tiny  trout  of  the  Ambleve,  which 
are  caught  at  their  tittlebat  stage  of  growth, 
and  sold  by  hundreds  to  garnish  the  aqua- 
riums of  Brussels. 

There  has  always  been  something  pre- 
carious in  the  fisherman's  livelihood,  always 
something  wasteful  in  his  mode  of  earning 
it.  The  reckless  proverb  which  tells  us 
that  there  are  as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as 
ever  came  out  of  it,  is  one  that  would  be 
held  disgraceful  if  it  were  applied  to  any 
branch  of  agriculture  or  of  pastoral  life. 
And  yet  a  well -managed  fishery  would 
have  merits  all  its  own.  Sheep  and  oxen 
are  costly  to  feed,  but  fish  feed  themselves. 
Their  growth  is  rapid  beyond  that  of  any 
land  animal,  and  they  are  prolific  to  an  ex- 
tent that  almost  defies  the  calculating 
powers  of  Babbage.  A  twenty  -  pound 
salmon  is  a  fine  piece  of  property,  but  he 
has  attained  his  weight  of  twenty  pounds 
without  any  expense  to  his  owner.  A  little 
care  and  forethought,  and  rational  protec- 
tion to  the  helpless  fry  of  the  more  valu- 
able kinds  of  fish,  would  surely  be  a  con- 
tribution to  the  national  wealth  that  would 
in  no  sense  be  without  its  reward. 


THE  SECRETS  OF  THE  HEART. 

GUESS,  what  counted  pebbles  lie 

In  the  rushing  river; 
Guess,  upon  how  many  buds 

May's  first  sunbeams  quiver; 
Guess,  what  words  the  nightingale 

Sings  in  woods  apart. 
'Twere  easier  than  divining  them, 

The  secrets  of  the  heart. 

Why,  at  careless  word  or  phrase, 

Eyes  may  flash  or  fill ; 
Why,  a  lily  or  a  rose 

Seem  a  sign  of  ill ; 
Why,  at  some  familiar  name, 

Sudden  shrink  or  start; 
Do  not  try  to  fathom  them, 

The  secrets  of  the  heart. 


Why  a  merry  tune  may  bring 

Hidden  weeping  after; 
Why  a  mournful  air  may  make 

Plea  for  happy  laughter  ; 
Why  one  common  day  may  be 

Sadly  held  apart, 
And  another  kept  a  feast, 

By  the  secret  heart. 

Why  some  paths  untrodden  still 

By  the  wandering  feet ; 
Why  a  strange  enchantment  hangs 

Round  some  woodland  seat ; 
Why  some  book  unopened  lies ; 

Why  some  favourite  art 
Left  neglected,  owns  the  sway 

Of  the  secret  heart. 

All  these  little  marvels  lie 

Hallowed  from  the  touch  : 
Do  not  press  upon  their  source, 

Eager  over  much. 
Girl  from  lover,  friend  from  friend, 

Something  holds  apart ; 
Child  from  parent  sacred  keeps 

The  secrets  of  the  heart. 

Look  on  them  as  holy  things, 

Turn  the  gaze  away. 
Strive  not  thou  to  force  the  clue 

To  the  glare  of  day. 
Glad,  and  frank,  and  bold,  and  proud 

Howsoe'er  thou  art, 
One  day  thou,  too,  thou  shalt  know 

The  secrets  of  the  heart. 


A  SET  OF  STUDS. 

III.    VARIOUS. 

MR.  DEMIJOHN  is  not  in  the  habit  of 
showing  his  stud  to  promiscuous  strangers. 
If  you  want  an  animal  (a  horse  is  always 
an  animal  with  Mr.  Demijohn),  and  have 
some  sort  of  introduction  to  him,  and  are 
prepared  to  pay  a  stupendous  price,  he 
will  very  likely  find  the  exact  article  you 
require.  But  then  you  will  not  see  the 
stud ;  you  will  only  be  allowed  to  inspect 
an  individual  "  animal,"  and  your  proceed- 
ing will  be  in  this  wise.  Leisurely  strolling 
up  a  quiet  street  in  the  vicinity  of  Park- 
lane,  you  will  see  an  open  pair  of  carriage- 
gates,  painted  dark  green,  with  a  very 
neatly  sanded  path  leading  through  them. 
Following  this  path,  you  will  find  neatness 
to  be  the  characteristic  of  the  place,  the 
paint  on  the  walls  on  either  side  is  fresh 
and  clean,  and  the  brass  bell-handle,  in- 
scribed with  the  word  "  office,"  on  your 
right  hand,  shines  as  though  newly  lac- 
quered. Before  you  have  made  up  your 
mind  to  pull  this  bell,  you  have  been  con- 
fronted by  a  stout  man,  in  coachman's  un- 
dress livery,  who,  touching  his  hat,  asks 
your  business.  Can  you  see  Mr.  Demijohn  ? 
The  coachman  is  doubtful ;  Mr.  Demijohn 
is  very  much  engaged  just  then;  but,  if  you 
will  only  sit  down  a  minute,  he  will  see  at 
once.  Thus  you  are  ushered  into  a  small 
room,  comfortably  furnished  as  an  office, 
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with  a  couple  of  arm-chairs  and  a  stand- 
ing desk,  and  are  left  to  yourself.  There 
is  not  much  to  amuse  your  solitude,  unless 
you  care  to  look  at  the  oil-painting  hang- 
ing over  the  mantelpiece,  which  represents 
a  stamp  of  horse  now  almost  extinct,  the 
hackney.  No,  my  friend,  not  the  hack  at 
all ;  the  hack,  as  you  understand  it,  means 
the  Park  and  the  Row,  amble  and  dance, 
curvet  and  prance,  showy  and  pretty.  The 
hackney  meant  a  strong  roadster,  of  great 
bone  and  sinew,  with  a  long,  lean  head, 
deep  neck,  round  barrel,  deep  chest,  low 
back,  short  forehand,  big  broad  feet,  game 
to  go  his  five-and-thirty  miles  almost  with- 
out a  break,  in  one  round,  strong,  steady, 
ground-covering  trot.  There  he  stands  in 
the  picture,  with  his  short  bang-tail,  which 
would  call  forth  a  roar  of  derision  now-a- 
days;  but  if  Mr.  Demijohn  chose,  he  could 
tell  you  that  if  such  a  stamp  of  animal  were 
procurable  it  would  be  almost  invaluable. 

The  muttered  conversation  which  has 
been  going  on  suddenly  finishes,  and  from 
a  window  you  observe  Mr.  Demijohn's 
customer  jump  into  the  mail  -  phaeton 
which  awaits  him,  and  drive  rapidly  off. 
Then  you  are  fetched  into  the  yard,  and 
into  Mr.  Demijohn's  presence.  The  first 
thing  that  strikes  you  is  the  impossibility 
of  divining  what  might  be  Mr.  Demijohn's 
business  from  his  outward  appearance.  He 
is  a  short,  round-shouldered  man,  wearing 
a  palpable  wig,  and  dressed  in  a  dark 
frock-coat  and  dark  grey  trousers.  He 
might  be  a  lawyer  or  a  doctor ;  there  is  a 
quiet,  earnest  look  in  his  face,  and  he 
speaks  in  a  subdued,  low  voice;  he  is  a 
little  deaf,  and  ill-natured  people  say  that 
when  pressed  home  on  certain  points,  to 
which  he  does  not  wish  to  give  an  answer, 
he  is  very  deaf  indeed ;  but  his  manner  is 
mild  and  courteous,  and  there  is  not  the 
slightest  trace  of  the  stable  about  him.  A 
brougham  horse  ?  Yes,  he  thinks  he  can 
suit  you ;  he  has  such  an  animal,  a  bright 
bay  with  black  points,  standing  sixteen 
hands  three,  strong,  and  with  fine  action. 
He  says  a  few  words  to  a  subordinate,  and 
presently  the  bright  bay  emerges  from  the 
stable,  with  an  ostler  struggling  at  his 
head;  the  coachman  in  undress  takes  up  a 
whip,  and  the  horse  is  trotted  up  and  down 
the  length  of  the  yard  once  or  twice,  finally 
being  placed  in  an  advantageous  position 
against  the  wall.  This  is  called  "  giving  a 
show,"  and  during  the  operation  Mr.  Demi- 
john looks  on  as  though  he  had  not  the 
smallest  interest  in  the  transaction.  To 
the  bay  succeeds  a  dark  brown,  an  iron- 


grey,  or,  if  your  brougham  be  a  light  and 
single  one,  Mr.  Demijohn  thinks  that  that 
silver  roan  would  be  about  the  stamp  of 
animal  for  it,  and  would  look  uncommonly 
well  in  a  plain  black  harness.  The  price  ? 
Well,  the  price  varies  from  one  hundred 
and  fifty  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  guineas. 
This  sounds  high ;  but  you  must  recollect 
that  in  London  we  pay  for  name,  and 
though  other  men  make  quite  as  good 
coats  as  Mr.  Bethesda,  and  quite  as  good 
hats  as  Mr.  Mowbray,  if  we  choose  to 
employ  those  fashionable  tradesmen,  we 
must  pay  for  it.  The  price  is  not  so  extra- 
vagant when  all  things  are  considered. 
As  much  capital,  skill,  and  energy  are  em- 
barked in  Mr.  Demijohn's  business  as  in 
any  other  trade  carried  on  in  this  great 
commercial  country.  He  has  his  agents 
constantly  travelling  through  the  breeding 
districts,  with  keen  eyes  for  every  good 
four-year-old  to  be  laid  hands  on.  Farmers 
and  breeders  ask  ,a  high  price  for  their 
cattle,  and  Mr.  Demijohn,  knowing  his 
business,  will  make  no  objection  to  these 
prices,  being  fully  aware  that  for  extraor- 
dinary beauty  and  action  he,  with  his  re- 
putation, can  demand  and  obtain  almost 
any  price  in  the  London  market. 

If  you  want  a  riding-horse  or  hunter,  Mr. 
Demijohn  will  send  you  up  to  his  other 
establishment,  his  "  farm,"  as  he  calls  it, 
where  these  animals  are  kept.  He  intro- 
duces you  to  his  partner,  Mr.  Spurrier, 
who  looks  after  that  department.  No  doubt 
about  Mr.  Spurrier's  horsiness  !  That  is 
shown  in  his  tight  trousers  and  cut-away 
coat,  his  horse-shoe  pin,  even  in  his  breezy 
whiskers,  fresh  complexion,  and  hard  hat. 
Up  you  jump  into  the  mail-phaeton,  to 
which  a  pair  of  horses  has  been  harnessed 
while  you  have  been  talking,  and  away  you 
go  like  the  wind,  Mr.  Spurrier  driving 
in  apparently  the  most  reckless,  but  really 
the  most  careful  manner.  Twenty  minutes 
after  starting  you  will  arrive  at  one  of 
those  pretty  little  suburban  farms  which 
are  peculiar  to  the  north  and  north-west 
side  of  London,  varying  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  acres  of  well-manured,  gravelly 
soil,  each  with  its  little  picturesque  build- 
ings, consisting  of  small,  honeysuckle  and 
rose-entwined  brick  houses,  with  pantile- 
roofs  and  lattice- windows,  and  hard  by  a 
hay-stack,  three  times  the  size  of  the  house. 
The  well-known  noise  of  Mr.  Spurrier's 
horses'  hoofs  has  been  heard  in  advance, 
and  by  the  time  you  have  descended  from 
the  vehicle,  the  whole  force  of  the  es- 
tablishment, with  the  stud-groom  at  its 
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head,  has  turned  out  to  meet  you.  During 
your  drive  you  have  named  to  Mr.  Spur- 
rier the  style  of  animal  you  require,  and 
that  worthy,  bidding  the  stud-groom  to 
have  Martin  out  on  Tomato,  proposes  a 
glass  of  dry  sherry  before  business.  The 
sherry  is  excellent,  and  before  you  have 
drank  your  second  glass,  you  see  Martin 
and  Tomato  leaving  the  stables,  and  making 
for  the  fields.  The  former  is  the  rough- 
rider  to  the  establishment,  bullet-headed, 
high  cheek-boned,  sunken-eyed,  with  limbs 
of  steel,  and  pluck  which  would  make 
him  ram  the  horse  at  the  Victoria  Tower 
if  he  had  such  instructions.  The  latter 
is  an  immensely  powerful,  big,  brown,  six- 
teen hands  horse,  with  an  arched  neck, 
and  crest  well  set  on,  clean  lean  head,  and 
loins  that  look  as  if  they  would  shoot  a 
man  into  the  next  county.  In  the  field, 
stretching  from  end  to  end,  and  measuring 
over  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  you  find  a  long 
tan  gallop,  with  leaping  bars,  hurdles,  "  on- 
and-offs,"  "  in-and-outs,"  and  all  sorts  of 
fancy  leaps,  scattered  about.  Over  these 
Martin  takes  Tomato,  and  subsequently 
several  other  horses.  If  Mr.  Spurrier  sees 
you  at  all  hesitate,  he  bids  Martin  get  off, 
and  he  himself  mounts  the  horse  ;  he  has  a 
lighter  hand,  and  perhaps  altogether  a 
better  knack  of  "showing;"  he  humours 
the  animals  more,  too,  and  while  they  are 
in  good  temper,  and  flushed  and  eager  for 
their  work,  he  suggests  that  you  should 
"just  throw  your  leg  over  one,"  with  which 
performance  you  are  probably  so  pleased, 
that  you  end  by  becoming  a  purchaser. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  guineas  are  not 
thought  very  much  of  at  Mr.  Demijohn's 
farm,  and  there  are  many  horses  there  for 
which  he  would  refuse  double  the  money. 
They  come  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
The  great  horse  fairs  of  Horncastle,  Ruge- 
ley,  and  Lincoln,  are  attended  by  his 
agents,  who  nearly  always  secure  the  pick 
of  the  animals  on  sale,  and  if  they  are  any 
time  on  his  hands,  they  become  doubled  in 
value  under  Mr.  Spurrier's  careful  training 
and  superintendence. 

Quite  another  style  of  stud  belongs  to 
Mr.  Roller,  the  proprietor  of  Roller's  Riding 
Academy.  Here  you  will  find  horses  of 
all  kinds;  serviceable  but  not  too  hand- 
some ;  clumsy-headed,  and  with  a  prepon- 
derance of  bone ;  light  weedy  screws,  which 
carry  the  charming  Amazons  to  whom 
Mr.  Roller  gives  instruction ;  strong  thick- 
set cobs  for  the  stout  middle-aged  men, 
who  ride  for  exercise,  not  for  pleasure ;  and 
a  variety  of  odd-looking  animals  for  the 


beginners.  That  strong  old  black  horse,  a 
"  cast"  charger  of  a  dragoon  regiment,  has 
looked  on  a  vast  amount  of  nervousness 
and  imbecility,  he  being  the  regular  stock 
animal  for  the  neophytes. 

Mr.  Roller  makes  a  very  tolerable  liveli- 
hood out  of  his  stud.  The  horses  cost  him,  on 
an  average,  from  five-and-twenty  to  thirty 
pounds  a  piece,  and  their  food  stands  him 
in  another  ten  shillings  a  week  each,  but 
their  earnings  are  large.  The  supply  of 
pupils,  save  in  the  dull  months  of  August 
and  September,  is  constant,  all  paying 
heavily  for  instruction,  and  many  of  them, 
on  leaving,  purchasing  the  horse  which 
they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  riding, 
and  to  which,  as  they  say  themselves, 
they  have  "  become  accustomed,"  at  a 
considerable  advance  on  the  price  which 
Mr.  Roller  originally  paid  for  it.  Then 
some  of  the  better  class  of  hacks  are  hired 
for  an  hour's  park  riding  every  day  during 
the  season,  at  ten  guineas  a  month,  and 
throughout  the  summer  there  are  always 
numberless  young  gents  who  are  ready 
with  their  sums  of  seven-and- six-pence  for 
a  Sunday's  outing  on  the  back  of  a  gallant 
steed.  In  the  winter,  the  stout  middle-aged 
men  before  noticed  keep  their  horses  at 
"livery"  in  Mr.  Roller's  stables,  and  ride 
them  regularly  for  an  hour  in  the  morning 
before  they  go  into  the  City,  and  an  hour 
in  the  evening  before  dinner,  always  in  the 
riding-school,  which  is  warm,  and  lit  up, 
and  dry,  and,  on  the  whole,  infinitely  pre- 
ferable to  the  dark,  dank  Row,  where  the 
mud  is  a  foot  and  a  half  thick,  and  the 
landscape  is  shrouded  in  impenetrable  mist. 

Now  for  a  still  further  descent  in  the 
social  scale.  Standing  on  the  great  Cliff 
Bridge  at  Scarborough,  you  look  down  into 
a  large  open  square,  three  sides  of  which 
are  covered  with  large  wooden  sheds. 
Herein  stand,  when  not  engaged,  the  little 
light  basket-carriages,  drawn  by  one  horse, 
and  conducted  by  a  postilion,  which  are 
so  characteristic  of  .the  place.  Herein  also 
stand  the  riding- horses,  which  at  low  tide 
are  galloped  so  madly  up  and  down  the 
sands  by  the  cheap  trippers  from  the  neigh- 
bouring Yorkshire  manufacturing  towns, 
who  compress  sea-sickness  in  a  boat,  deadly 
terror  on  the  outside  of  a  horse,  and  a 
considerable  amount  of  drunkenness,  into 
one  day's  mad  pleasure.  Persons  seeking 
for  common  objects  on  the  sea-shore  must 
keep  their  eyes  tolerably  wide  open  to 
escape  annihilation  by  these  desperate  Ca- 
valiers and  Amazons.  Here  they  come ; 
here  is  Tom  Pilcher,  the  pride  of  Boar-lane, 
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Leeds,  his  legs  wildly  clasping  the  neck  of 
the  bony  steed,  and  a  considerable  amount 
of  bare  flesh  visible  between  the  tops  of  his 
socks  and  the  end  of  his  trousers,  which 
are  wrinkled  up  round  his  knee.  Closely 
following  him  is  Sarah  Sykes,  whom  Brad- 
ford is  proud  to  claim  for  its  own,  disdain- 
ing the  use  of  a  riding-skirt,  and  appa- 
rently unconscious  that  crinoline  is  scarcely 
a  fitting  garment  for  an  equestrian.  Two 
shillings  an  hour  is  all  they  pay,  and  they 
certainly  get  the  worth  of  their  money. 
Not  that  the  full  hour's  ride  is  always 
earned  by  the  horse.  These  noble  animals, 
•which  come  from  all  sorts  of  places  (I  fancy 
that  some  of  them  have,  at  some  time, 
sheltered  at  Whitewall,  and  been  turned  out 
thence  as  used-up  or  incorrigible),  have  a 
knack  of  ridding  themselves  of  their  riders 
after  a  very  short  service,  and  exhibit  their 
well-known  sagacity  by  immediately  making 
straight  for  their  sheds,  and  offering  them- 
selves in  readiness  for  future  unfortunates. 
The  management  of  these  sheds  is  under 
the  control  of  the  municipal  authorities, 
und  ten  pounds  a  year  is  the  usual  sum 
demanded,  for  which  a  stand  for  two  car- 
riages and  horses,  or  six  or  seven  riding 
horses,  is  provided. 


DAISY'S  TRIALS. 


IN   SEVEN   CHAPTERS.      CHAPTER  VII. 

MEANWHILE  Daisy  travelled  all  day.  By 
road,  by  rail,  by  road.  Lastly,  she  found 
herself,  or  thought  herself,  obliged  to  walk, 
a  long  walk  of  weary  up-hill  miles.  By 
the  time  she  had  accomplished  half  this 
walk  her  limbs  were  hardly  able  to  sup- 
port her,  her  brain  hardly  able  to  be  her 
guide.  Her  strength  so  failed  and  flagged 
that  she  feared  to  fall  by  the  way. 

By-and-bye  she  turned  out  of  the  rough 
deep  lane  into  an  open  field,  to  sit  and  rest , 
under  a  hedge,  where  she  was  hidden  from 
any  chance  passer-by,  where  yet  the  wind 
might  blow  upon  her.  It  was  a  hot  eerie 
sort  of  wind  that  was  blowing  that  night. 
There  had  been  a  long  drought,  every- 
thing had  a  crisp  dryness ;  the  silence  of 
the  time  and  of  the  solitary  place  was 
full  of  strange  little  sounds,  each  one  of 
which  startled  poor  timid  Daisy,  and  set 
her  heart  beating  in  her  ears.  The  dry 
leaves  rustled  on  the  trees,  the  bushes 
rustled  as  any  bird  or  other  small  creature 
moved  in  them,  the  tall  dry  grasses  rustled, 
and  the  ripe  wheat  on  the  other  side  the 
hedge.  And  all  the  innocent  little  sounds 


seemed  to  Daisy  fateful  and  terrible,  and 
she  felt  so  ill,  so  deadly  faint  and  ill. 

No  food  had  passed  Daisy's  lips  that 
day.  Mrs.  Moss's  care  had  provided  her 
with  some>  but  she  had  forgotten  and  left 
behind  the  little  bag  into  which  it  had  been 
put ;  as  she  had,  also,  forgotten  and  left 
behind  her  small  portmanteau,  losing  sight 
of  it  at  a  station  where  she  had  changed 
lines.  This  evening  there  was  no  darkness, 
and  there  would  be  no  darkness  this  night, 
for  the  moon  was  near  the  full,  and  the 
wind-swept  sky  was  cloudless.  Daisy  felt 
as  if  she  would  have  been  glad  of  dark- 
ness ;  the  moonlight  made  her  head  giddy. 
As  she  sat  there,  trying  to  rest,  and  to 
steady  herself,  everything  swam  before  her. 
Yet  she  dared  not  close  her  eyes  and  so  try 
to  rest  her  brain,  for  the  fear  they  might 
not  again  re-open. 

To  faint  there!  To  die  there!  The 
thought  was  dreadful.  She  imagined  her- 
self being  found,  when  the  morning  sun  fell 
upon  her,  by  some  labotnrer  going  to  his 
work :  imagined  rough  tongues  and  rough 
hands  busy  with  her,  and  thought  of  the 
horror  of  it  all  to  Kenneth  Stewart  when  he 
should  come  to  know,  as  there  was  no  hope 
but  he  would  come  to  know.  This  thought 
nerved  her  to  attempt  to  get  on  again. 
How  much  she  would  have  given  for  one 
glass  of  wine,  and  one  small  crust  of  bread, 
for  a  draught  of  milk,  even !  but  though 
she  knew  there  was  a  farm-house  in  easy 
reach,  where  all  these  things  were  attain- 
able, she  shrank  from  being  seen  wander- 
ing alone  so  late.  Just  as  she  had  risen  to 
go  back  into  the  lane  Daisy  became  aware 
of  an  advancing  footstep  :  she  cowered 
down  till  it  should  have  gone  by.  If  it 
should  stop  at  the  gate,  if  it  should  enter 
the  field,  she  believed  she  should  die  of 
fright.  But  the  step  went  harmless  on ; 
was,  probably,  she  thought,  that  of  some 
late  labourer  returning  from  his  distant 
work.  She  waited  till  she  could  hear  it 
no  longer,  till  it  must  have  got  far  ahead, 
then  went  back  to  the  lane  and  struggled 
up  it:  after  an  hour  of  pain  and  difficulty 
coming  in  sight  of  the  roof  of  Moor-Edge 
farm. 

There  was  from  this  point  a  shorter  way 
of  reaching  the  house  than  by  keeping 
between  the  high  hedges,  a  footway  across 
the  great  steep  field  beneath  it,  now  tented 
with  corn-stooks.  Daisy  took  this  way.  A 
little  while  and  she  could  see  all  the  win- 
dows of  this  side  of  the  house :  they  were 
all  closely  shrouded.  Walking  on  with 
her  eyes  fixed  on  the  house,  her  feeble  feet 
presently  stumbled  over  something;  a  some- 
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tiling  that  cried  out  with  a  plaintive  little 
cry. 

Daisy  looked  down  :  that  something 
looked  up.  The  moonlight  shone  full  on 
the  wistful  face  of  a  child  who,  curled  up 
near  one  of  the  corn-stooks,  had  fallen 
asleep  forgotten.  Forgotten  by  whom? 
Why  did  it  never  occur  to  Daisy  to  think 
that  it  had  been  forgotten  by  one  of  the 
women  working  in  the  field?  Why  did 
Daisy  at  once  (as  if  in  the  world  there 
were  but  one  child)  take  it  for  granted, 
with  her  heart,  that  this  child  was  her 
own  ?  To  find  it  there,  forgotten,  told  her 
fully  what  was  the  great  trouble  fallen  on 
the  house,  and  of  the  helplessness  of  the 
one  who  had  been  its  helper.  It  was  the 
foster-mother,  then,  and  not  the  child  whom 
death  had  taken.  The  hurried  intimation 
of  sorrow  and  death  she  had  received  had 
left  it  doubtful  to  her  what  had  befallen. 

As  Daisy  looked  down  upon  the  child, 
the  child  looked  up  at  Daisy.  Before  Daisy 
knew  what  she  was  about/  before  she 
understood  anything  with  her  understand- 
ing, though  with  her  heart  she  knew  it 
all,  the  little  forlorn  child  was  in  her  arms ; 
she,  on  the  ground,  on  her  knees,  was 
pressing  it  to  her  bosom,  covering  it  with 
kisses,  bathing  it  with  tears,  tears  of  a 
most  thankful  joy  !  One  would  have  said 
this  woman's  heart  had  long  been  hungry 
for  this  child  ! 

It  was  all  ended.  The  struggle  was  over. 
That  child  was  now  lord  and  master  of  its 
mother's  life  :  she  was  conscious,  in  some 
vague  sort,  that  what  her  arms  held  was  now 
her  world.  Daisy  was  there,  on  the  ground, 
a  long  time ;  coming,  only  by  degrees,  out 
of  the  sort  of  trance  into  which  she  had  at 
first  fallen  to  a  sense  of  there  being  some- 
thing beyond  and  outside  this  moonlit 
and  tented  field  in  which  she  lay  with  her 
child.  The  little  one,  feeling  iteelf  cradled 
softly,  warmly,  lovingly,  had  fallen  asleep 


again. 


Consciousness  of  the  price  to  be  paid  for 
her  child  dawned  upon  her.  That  life,  as 
Kenneth  Stewart's  wife,  which  had  seemed 
to  her  so  happy,  she  had  been  tempted  to 
think  that  conscience  could  not  trouble  it, 
regret  touch  it,  or  sorrow  reach  it,  would 
be,  for  ever,  impossible.  But  all  that  might 
have  been  seemed  far  off  and  long  ago, 
while  the  child  which  was  in  her  arms  Avas 
her  present.  Had  it,  at  this  moment,  been 
possible  that  she  should  have  had  the  choice 
between  Kenneth  Stewart  and  the  child, 
there  would  have  been  no  hesitation,  but, 
for  all  answer,  a  closer,  more  passionately 
clinging  clasp  of  the  child.  There  might 


afterwards  have  come  times  in  which  she 
would  have  thought  it  hard  that,  for  this 
child's  sake,  a  child  who  was  not  the  child 
of  love,  she  should  have,  all  her  life,  to  live 
loverless,  husbandless,  and  friendless — a 
widow  loathing  to  remember  that  she  had 
been  a  wife,  a  mother  dreading  to  see  the 
father  of  the  child  live  again  in  her  boy ; 
but  there  was  no  room  in  her  heart  for 
such  thoughts  now. 

"  My  son,  my  little  son,  my  own  darling 
little  son !"  was  said  with  a  very  ecstasy 
of  joyful  possession.  Poor  foolish  Daisy! 
With  one  faithful  friend  lying  dead  close  at 
hand,  her  only  other  friend  divided  from  her 
for  ever  (as  she  believed)  by  what  she  held 
in  hex1  arms.  What  she  held  in  her  arms, 
nevertheless,  for  that  time,  made  her  happy ! 
She  could  have  believed,  for  that  time,  that 
all  the  intolerable  ache  of  longing  and  of 
loneliness  that  had  filled  the  few  last 
months  of  her  life  (while  she  had  been 
believing  in  love  between  Mr.  Stewart  and 
Myrrha)  had  been  caused  by  the  want  of 
her  child.  By-and-bye  it  seemed  to  Daisy 
that  a  shadow  passed  between  her  and  the 
moonlight — looking  up  she  saw  no  one.  But 
she  was  roused  to  the  remembrance  that  it 
was  late  in  the  night,  and  that  her  child 
ought  to  be  in  his  little  bed.  She  who, 
just  now,  had  hardly  been  able  to  move 
her  unburdened  limbs,  got  up  and  walked 
bravely  to  the  house,  carrying  the  child. 
The  door  stood  open,  Daisy  went  in.  An 
old  woman  sat  crying  over  the  kitchen- fire. 
She  showed  no  surprise  on  seeing  Daisy. 

"  She  said  you'd  be  here  by  night.  And 
so  you've  found  the  child!"  she  sobbed. 
"  Poor,  pretty,  precious,  forgotten  lamb  !" 

She  held  her  arms  out  to  take  the  little 
one  from  Daisy.  Daisy  still  retained  him 
jealously. 

"  Which  room  is  ready  for  me  ?  The 
one  I  used  to  have  ?  I'll  put  him  to  bed 
there,"  she  said.  For  the  first  time  she  un- 
dressed her  own  child.  He  wakened,  and 
seeing  a  strange  face  bending  over  him, 
cried,  but  she  soon  soothed  him  to  sleep 
again.  Then  she  went  and  stood  by  her 
dead  friend. 

"  I  hope  you  know" —  Daisy  whispered 
softly  close  in  her  ear — "  I  hope  you  know 
that  it  is  as  you  prayed  it  might  be — that 
the  mother's  heart  is  wakened  in  me,  and 
that  I  will  live  for  my  child.  I  hope  you 
know." 

And   then   it    seemed   to    Daisy,    from 
whose  eyes  tears  were  freely  streaming,  as 
if  the  dear  lips  smiled.     Daisy  did  not  see 
any  one  but  the  old  woman  that  night.  Her  , 
friend's   husband    was   sleeping   the    first 
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heavy  slumber  of  pi'ofound  mental  and 
physical  exhaustion.  Daisy,  having  drunk 
some  broth  old  Keziah  brought  her,  saying, 
"  It's  good,  I  knows,  I  made  it  for  her," 
pointing  to  the  room  where  the  dead  woman 
lay,  threw  herself,  dressed  as  she  was,  on  the 
bed,  beside  her  child,  with  no  expectation 
of  sleep,  no  wish  for  it.  But  she  did  sleep 
till  morning,  and  woke  to  find  yesterday  no 
dream.  She  kept  still,  for  the  little  one 
still  slept :  ste  gazed  at  it  worshipfully. 
This  morning  she  began  to  think  of  Ken- 
neth Stewart,  and  though  he  and  his  love 
for  her  still  seemed  to  stand  afar  off,  to  be 
long  ago,  she  wept  for  him.  If  her  way 
had  been  made  simple  and  straight,  her 
life  enriched  with  a  priceless  gift,  what 
sorrow  was  piled  up  in  his  !  He  had  held 
her  always  in  a  sort  of  shrine,  and  now 
what  would  he  have  to  learn  to  think 
her  ?  Towards  him  her  conduct  had  been 
so  cruelly  deceitful,  so  miserably  selfish 
and  cowardly :  she  had  never  known  it  so 
plainly  as  now.  She  wept  for  him  very 
bitterly,  and,  in  simple  language,  prayed 
for  him — that  "  he  might  not  mind  so  very 
much." 

The  day  to  which  Daisy  had  wakened 
was  Sunday.  Within  the  house  the  pre- 
sence of  death  caused  an  unearthly-seeming 
stillness,  and  outsid.e  the  house  was  the 
heavenly  quiet  of  a  stainless,  stirless  au- 
tumn morning.  In  such  country  as  that 
about  Moor -Edge,  still,  sunny,  autumn 
weather  has  a  profound  and  peculiar 
charm.  Its  calm  seems  to  flow  from 
billow  to  billow  along  the  uplands,  and  to 
fill  up  the  measure  of  the  valleys,  and  to 
have  at  oace  a  breadth,  a  substance,  and  a 
spirituality  unknown  at  lower  levels. 

Daisy,  opening  her  window  early,  and 
looking  out,  over  a  tract  of  shining  moor- 
land, down  upon  plains  and  valleys,  felt 
both  awed  and  soothed  by  the  silent,  soft 
radiance  of  the  world.  But  by-and-bye  the 
little  one  woke  hungry,  and  Daisy  made 
haste  to  take  it  down-stairs.  Early  as  it 
was,  breakfast  was  set  ready  for  her  and 
the  child  in  the  little  sitting-room  she  used 
to  call  hers  when  she  stayed  at  Moor- 
Edge. 

Daisy's  first  most  important  care  in  the 
world  was  to  feed  the  little  one  with  its 
bread  and  milk,  her  greatest  delight  to 
find  that  he  would  take  his  food  from  her 
hand  uncomplainingly,  though  seriously  and 
sadly,  and  with  eyes  that  sought  about 
wistfully  for  the  familiar  face. 

"  Poor  master's  up  and  out,"  Keziah 
told  her.  "  The  funeral's  to  be  after  to- 
morrow. I  most  fear  it'll  be  the  death  of 


him  to  see  her  taken  away.  Ah,  but  she 
was  a  good  woman,  if  ever  there  was  one." 
A  pause,  and  the  old  woman's  apron  was 
passed  across  her  face.  "  The  child's 
taken  to  you  wonderful,"  she  then  went  on. 
"  It's  not  a  child  like  just  any  other  child, 
as  you'll  find ;  it  has  strange  ways  with  it. 
She  didn't  use  to  think  it  would  live. 
Look  to  it  now,  ma'am;  wouldn't  you 
think  it  know'd  each  word  we're  saying, 
and  more,  and  could  talk  most  sensible- 
like  if  it  chose,  but  it's  never  spoken,  not 
one  word." 

As  Daisy  looked  the  child  returned  her 
gaze  with  a  searching  earnestness ;  then 
the  mouth  and  chin  quivered,  the  eyes 
filled,  and  the  face  was  suddenly  turned 
and  hidden  in  Daisy's  bosom,  seeking 
shelter  with  the  cause  of  fear. 

"  You  know  he's  my  own  child  ?"  Daisy 
asked,  jealously.  "  I'm  a  widow,  and  he's 
my  own  child.  I  was  mad  when  I  said  I 
wouldn't  own  him.  My  own  child,  my  own 
darling !" 

"  The  mistress  told  me — when  she  knew 
she  was  dying  she  told  me — I  was  to  do 
about  everything  as  you  bid  me ;  but  she 
said  she  was  sure  you'd  own  the  child, 
that  you  wouldn't  leave  him  motherless." 

"  I'm  a  widow,  and  he's  my  son — all  the 
world  may  know  it,"  said  Daisy,  proudly. 
"  He's  my  own,  own,  own  beautiful  boy  !" 
she  added  to  herself  and  to  the  child. 

All  the  morning  Daisy  sat  in  the  great 
corn-field  with  her  child  on  her  knees,  or 
strolled  about  it,  carrying  him  in  her  arms. 
After  dinner  she  took  him  out  again.  All 
thought  spared  from  him  was  given  to 
Kenneth  Stewart ;  but,  indeed,  so  foolishly 
was  she  engrossed  by  this  new.  and  won- 
derful toy,  that  the  day  was  almost  done 
before  she  knew.  It  was  no  use  to  write 
to-day,  there  was  no  post ;  to-night,  while 
her  child  slept,  she  would  write,  she 
thought. 

The  day  was  declining  in  the  same  per- 
fect calm,  the  same  serene  radiance,  with 
which  the  morning  had  dawned.  Just  now 
and  then  the  bell  of  a  distant  hill-side 
chapel  dropped  out  a  note ;  now  and  then 
the  child  made  some  little  inarticulate 
noise ;  now  and  then  came  some  Sunday 
sound  from  the  farm-yard.  Would  all  her 
life,  foolish  Daisy  wondered,  be  as  peaceful 
and  as  satisfied,  now  she  had  given  herself 
to  her  child,  as  this  day  had  been  ? 

"  And  will  my  darling  love  me  always, 
always  love  me  ?"  she  bowed  her  face  over 
the  child  and  asked. 

Between  them  and  the  sunlight  a  sha- 
dow crossed,  as  between  them  and  last 
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night's  moonlight  a  shadow  had  crossed. 
Half  in  play  and  half  by  accident  the  boy's 
hand  had  entangled  itself  in  Daisy's  droop- 
ing hair.  When  she  had  freed  herself  and 
looked  np,  no  one  was  in  sight.  Yet  this 
time  the  falling  of  that  shadow  made  her 
shiver.  Daisy  fancied  the  evening  was 
turning  cold  ;  she  made  haste  to  carry  the 
child  in-doors.  With  long,  lingering  kisses 
on  his  face,  his  neck,  his  hair,  his  pretty 
hands,  she  trusted  him,  for  a  time  to  the 
care  of  the  old  woman,  who  sat  in  sad 
Sunday  leisure  crying  by  the  kitchen  fire. 

Yet  once  more  Daisy  wandered  out. 
Within  walls  there  seemed  no  room  to 
think.  A  new  idea  had  taken  hold  of  her, 
that  she  ought  to  go  to  Mr.  Stewart,  to 
speak,  not  to  write  what  she  had  to  say. 
Daisy  blushed  at  herself  at  last,  remember- 
ing what  foolish  fond  thoughts  about  her 
child  had  filled  much  of  a  day  during 
which  Kenneth,  who  loved  her  so,  must 
have  been  suffering  such  keen  anxiety.  She 
had  been  planning  to  get  for  her  child  all 
manner  of  beautiful  clothes  —  first,  such 
pretty  thick  white  embroidered  frocks,  then 
little  suits  of  "real  velvet,"  with  tiny  but- 
tons of  "real  gold" — had  been  indulging 
in  such  dreams  as  a  child  might  dream 
about  her  favourite  doll,  while  Kenneth 

"  Oh,  what  a  fool  I  am  !  what  a  selfish 
fool !"  Daisy  cried,  with  burning  cheeks. 
"A  coward,  too.  I  shrink  from  seeing  his 
pain,  but  he  won't  suffer  more  because  I 
see  him  suffer.  I  think,  indeed,  he  will 
suffer  less,  from  spoken  than  from  written 
words.  I  will  go  to  him.  But  can  I  ? 
Who,  now  she  is  gone,  will  take  care  of  my 
child,  all  the  long  hours  I  shall  need  to  be 
away  ?" 

A  tall  shadow  of  some  one  coming 
towards  her  round  the  shoulder  of  the  field 
touched  her  feet.  A  few  seconds  after,  she 
and  Mr.  Stewart  stood  face  to  face.  Daisy 
flushed,  and  paled,  and  flushed  again. 

"  You  have  found  me,  then  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  have  found  you." 

"  You  startled  me  very  much.  I  was 
just  thinking  of  you.  I  was  just  resolving 
to  go  back  to  you,  to  tell  you  something 
that  I  thought  you  would  rather  hear  than 

read.  To  tell  you  something,  and " 

this  added  with  a  faltering  voice,  "  to  ask 
you  to  forgive  me,  and  to  bid  you  good- 
bye." 

"  I  don't  think  there  is  much  you  need 
to  tell  me,  Daisy.  I  was  here  last  night 
before  you.  I  saw  you  last  night  in  the 
moonlight;  I  saw  you  this  afternoon  in  the 
sunshine.  I  don't  think  there  is  much  you 
need  to  tell  me,  Daisy." 


"  You  saw  me  with  my  son,  then,"  said 
Daisy,  with  a  sort  of  despairing  pride. 
"  Then  there  is  no  need  to  tell  I  am  a 
mother,  and  have  been  a  wife ;  but  how  I 
was  trapped  into  being  Graham's  wife,  and 
how  I  thought  I  should  always  loathe  and 
hate  the  child  that  was  his  child,  and 
yet  that  now  I  love  it;  love  it,  love 

it Only  I  can  tell  you  these  things, 

Kenneth." 

"  Why  were  they  not  told  sooner,  Daisy  ? 
What  had  I  done  that  you  could  not  trust 
me?" 

There  was  something  in  the  simple- 
seeming  words,  or  in  the  tone  and  look 
with  which  he  spoke  them,  that  brought 
her,  before  he  could  hinder,  to  the  ground 
at  his  feet. 

"  Have  pity.  Don't  speak  to  me  like 
that.  Don't  look  at  me  like  that,  as  if  I 
had  broken  your  heart." 

He  lifted  her  from  the  ground  and  placed 
her  once  more  on  the  sheaves  where  she  had 
been  sitting  with  the  child  A  moment  she 
gazed  up  at  him,  then  she  covered  her  face, 
and  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears.  His  face 
worked  convulsively  as  he  watched  her. 
When  she  seemed  pretty  well,  for  the  time, 
to  have  exhausted  her  power  of  weeping,  he 
said,  very  gently : 

"  And  so,  Daisy,  you  never  loved  me  ?" 

That  roused  her. 

"  I  always  loved  you  :  even  before  I  ever 
thought  you  loved  me,  I  loved  you  !" 

"  That  I  cannot  understand." 

"  You  are  not  a  woman  and  a  coward ! 
You  don't  understand  how,  even  to  myself, 
I  tried  to  pretend  that  what  was  so  loath- 
some in  the  past  had  not  been.  And  could 
I  speak  of  it  ?  And  to  you  ?" 

"  It  seems  you  could  not,  so  I  say  no 
more." 

"  Have  pity.  Don't  speak  so,  don't  look 
so,  don't  mind  so  much  !  I  was  never 
worth  your  having,  Kenneth.  You  know 
it  now.  And  now  that  I  am  not  any  longer 
alone,  now  that  I  have  come  to  love  my 
little  child,  you'll  try  to  forget  me,  Kenneth, 
promise  you'll  try  to  forget  me." 

"  For  yourself  then,  Daisy,  you  now  feel 
the  child  enough  ?" 

For  answer  she  suddenly  dropped  her 
face  into  her  hands.  Already,  having  again 
seen  Kenneth's  face,  and  heard  his  voice, 
she  knew  that  the  child  was  not  enough. 
There  was  a  silence  of  some  length.  The 
pale  autumn  sun  had  softly  faded  from  out 
the  sky,  from  off  the  earth.  The  mists  lay 
lake-like  in  the  valleys.  Out  of  a  profound 
quiet,  and  sounding  as  if  from  far  away, 
came  Kenneth's  voice,  asking  : 
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"  And  what  life,  Daisy,  do  you  now  pro- 
pose to  yourself?" 

"  Just  to  go  away  somewhere  with  my 
child.  Just  to  live  always  for  my  child." 

The  words,  even  to  herself,  had  an  inex- 
p:\-ssibly  dreary  ring  in  them,  though  they 
were  spoken  in  a  soft  and  tender  voice. 

"  And  you  think  you  are  fit  for  that, 
poor  Daisy  ?"  No  answer.  "  And  though 
the  child  may  be  enough  for  you,  are  you 
enough  for  the  child  ?" 

"  God  helping  me,  I  hope  to  be  so,"  she 
said,  very  humbly. 

"  Daisy,"  and  there  was  a  choking  in  his 
voice,  "  I  can't  bear  it.  Get  up,  dear,  and 
come  with  me.  Come  in-doors,  to  some 
place  where  we  can  talk  quietly.  There  is 
much  to  be  spoken  between  us,  and  the 
evening  is  chill." 

He  held  his  hands  to  her  and  lifted  her 
up.  They  passed  together  into  the  house, 
and  into  the  little  parlour.  A  bright  wood- 
fire  burned  cheerily,  and  the  tea  was  set 
ready.  Daisy  wondered  where  the  child 
was ;  but  she  tried  to  put  him  out  of  her 
thoughts,  and  to  fix  her  whole  attention 
upon  Mr.  Stewart,  and  what  he  had  to  say. 
For  all  else  there  would  be  time  afterwards, 
when  she  had  parted  from  Kenneth  for 
ever.  It  was  already  just  so  dusk  in-doors 
that  she  could  not  see  the  expression  of  Mr. 
Stewart's  face,  which  was  turned  from  the 
light.  And  for  so  long  he  did  not  speak  ! 
She  bore  this  silence  while  she  could,  then, 
when  she  could  no  longer  bear  it,  with  the 
words,  "  Kenneth,  Kenneth,  can't  you  for- 
give me  ? — can't  you  ?"  she  slipped  to  the 
ground,  a  second  time,  at  his  feet;  this 
time  she  wound  her  arms  about  them, 
and  laid  her  face  upon  them.  She  was 
soon  caught  up  and  replaced  upon  the  little 
sofa. 

"  Forgive  me,  if  I  seem  cold  and  hard," 
he  said.  "  All  this  is  a  great  shock  to  me, 
Daisy,  a  great  shock.  For  the  time  I 
seem  to  have  lost  both  you  and  myself." 
And  then,  forgetting  he  had  already  put 
this  question,  he  asked,  "  And  what  is  it, 
Daisy,  that  you  now  propose  to  do  ?" 

"  To  go  away  somewhere — to  some  place 
where  nobody  knows  me — with  my  child." 

"  That  is  much  easier  said  than  done, 
Daisy.  And,  Daisy,  it  is  not  the  right 
thing  to  do.  You  don't  wish  to  throw 
suspicion  on  your  son's  birth  ?  To  injure 
his  prospects  in  life,  if  he  should  live,  and 
grow  to  manhood?" 

"  What  is  it  you  mean,  Kenneth  ?"  she 
questioned,  with  anxious  humility. 

"  I  mean  that  by  living  under  false  colours 
as  you  have,  and  by  keeping  your  marriage 


a  secret  as  you  have,  an  amount  of  harm 
both  to  yourself  and  to  your  child,  that  it 
will  be  difficult  to  undo,  has  been  done. 
You  don't  understand  to  what  you  would 
expose  yourself,  and  the  injury  you  would 
be  doing  your  child,'  if  you  persevered  in 
an  at  all  similar  course  of  conduct." 

Daisy  pondered,  with  the  hot  colour 
coming  and  going  on  her  cheek. 

"  If  he  lives  and  grows  up,  you  would 
wish  him  to  be  a  gentleman  among  gentle- 
men, to  take  the  position  his  birth  entitles 
him  to?" 

Daisy  shuddered,  but  answered  :  "  Of 
course  I  would  not  wish  to  injure  my  own 
child.  What  must  I  do,  Kenneth  ?  You 
will  advise  me.  You  know,  only  too  well, 
how  foolish  I  am." 

"  Too  foolish  to  take  care  even  of  your- 
self, Daisy,  and  yet  you  would  undertake 
the  sole  charge  of  a  child  who  may  grow 
to  be  a  man." 

Daisy's  attention  wandered  from  the  sub- 
ject in  hand.  "  Why,  Kenneth,  do  you 
speak  so  doubtfully  about  my  child's  living 
and  growing  up  ?" 

"  Isn't  a  child's  living  and  growing  up 
always  a  matter  for  doubt  ?" 

A  moment's  pause,  then  Daisy  answered 
what  he  had  said  before.  "  There  are 
many  foolish  mothers,  Kenneth,  whose 
children  take  no  harm.  I  suppose  God 
helps  them  !  Don't  tell  me  I  must  not 
have  my  child.  I  am  not  wise  and  good, 
I  know,  but  I  love  it,  and  it  has  no  one 
else." 

"  Having  to  choose  between  us,  you 
choose  the  child.  You  say  you  loved  me, 
and  yet,  after  a  few  kisses  given  to  this 
child,  after  a  few  hours,  during  which  it 
has  been  in  your  arms,  having  to  choose 
between  us,  you  choose  the  child." 

"  Kenneth,  don't  torture  me.  You  know 
there  is  no  choice.  Don't  tear  my  life  in 
two,  trying  to  make  me  believe  there  is  a 
choice." 

"  Your  heart  still  clings  to  me  a  little 
then,  Daisy?" 

"  For  the  first  time  since  I've  known  you, 
you're  cruel !  and  its  a  cruel  time  to  be 
cruel.  Even  if  my  child  did  not  need  me, 
what  could  I  now  be  to  you  ?  But  my  child 
does  need  me.  I  choose  my  child.  I  must 
go  away  with  it.  I  will  hide  myself  with 
it." 

"  There  must  be  no  hiding,  Daisy.  Every- 
thing must  be  open  and  in  the  face  of  day. 
I've  told  you  why  this  must  be.  You 
must  take  your  husband's  name  at  once, 
for  the  sake  of  your  husband's  son." 

"  To  call  him  that,  my  husband's  .son  ! 
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is  as  if  you  tried  to  make  me  hate  him," 
Daisy  said,  passionately. 

"  You.  know  I  would  not  wish  to  do 
that.  I  have  seen  him,  pretty,  harmless 
little  fellow.  Your  choice  is  made  to  keep 
him,  and  mine  is  made  to  take  you  and 
him  into  my  keeping.  I  won't  pretend  it 
was  made  without  a  struggle.  But  once 
made,  it  is  made." 

Daisy  paused  before  she  spoke.  "  That 
can  never  be,"  she  then  said,  firmly.  "  You 
used  to  call  me  your  flower,  but  I  have 
been  trampled  into  the  mud,  crushed  into 
it !  I  will  not  be  picked  up  and  worn 
upon  your  breast." 

"  Yes,  Daisy,  you  will.  I  will  tell  you 
why  you  will.  All  is  different  from  what 
I  had  dreamt  and  hoped.  For  the  present 
all  the  joy  is  gone  out  of  life.  Angry  with 
you,  poor  child,  I  am  not.  How  can  I  be  ? 
But  all  is  changed.  Nevertheless,  more 
than  ever  you  needed  me,  you  now  need 
me.  You  are  entirely  unable  to  bear  the 
brunt  and  the  burden  of  life  with  your 
child.  I  am  entirely  unable,  because  you 
are  still  so  dear  to  me,  to  leave  you  to  do 
so.  You  must  be  my  wife,  Daisy,  sheltered 
under  my  name.  You  will  not  refuse  me, 
because  only  so  can  I  have  any  ease  or 
rest." 

"  No,  Kenneth,  no ;  don't  set  your  will 
on  this.  It  is  not  fit.  I  am  so  utterly 
unfit.  I  could  go  so  Tar  away  that  our 
paths  need  never  cross,  and  in  time,  think- 
ing of  me  as  happy  with  my  boy,  you 
would  be  able  to  forget  me.  I  could  go 
abroad.  I  would  take  his  name  if  you 
think  I  ought.  Why  should  I  not  be  safe, 
living  as  a  widow  with  my  son  ?" 

"  Daisy,  don't  waste  your  strength  and 
mine.  Believe  me,  I  know  best  what  is 
best  for  both  of  us,  for  all  three  of  us. 
Since  you  are  not  to  be  parted  from  your 
child  I  take  the  child  with  you.  It  has  a 
look  of  you  in  its  face,  Daisy,  and  of  your 
Wattie.  I  won't  be  unkind  to  it." 

"  What  folly  to  tell  me  that,"  she  said, 
laughing  and  crying.  "  You  unkind  to  a 
child — to  anything  ?" 

"  To  his  child  I  could  find  it  in  my  heart 
to  be  murderously  unkind,  but  for  that 
look  of  you  and  of  Wattie,"  he  said,  pas- 
sionately. 

"  I  can't  help  feeling  that  one  day  you 
will  repent,  Kenneth.  I  can't  help  fear- 
ing I  am  wrong  if — I  shall  be  wrong  if  I 
yield." 

"  Leave  off  feeling  and  believing  for  the 
present,"  he  said,  "  and  just  rest  here," 
opening  his  arms  to  her,  "  and  tell  me  all 
about  it.  I  must  know  ;  there  shall  be  no 


dark  corners  any  more.  If  you  can  bear 
to  tell  me  now,  I  would  like  to  be  told  at 
once." 

He  sat  by  her,  and  put  his  arm  round 
her,  rather  in  support  than  in  tenderness. 
Perhaps  if  she  had  known  half  of  what  was 
in  his  mind  she  would  never  have  yielded. 
Yet  the  result  of  it  all  was  just  this — just 
what  he  had  told  her — that  he  felt  his 
protection  indispensable  to  her,  and  that 
he  still  loved  her  so  truly  and  deeply  that 
there  could  be  for  him  no  ease  of  heart  or 
life  unless  he  had  her  in  his  care.  That 
was  the  result  of  it  all ;  but  he  knew  that 
for  this  he  would  pay  a  price.  Though 
Daisy  was  blameless,  no  doubt,  of  all  but 
the  weak  folly  of  concealment,  that  weak 
folly  would  prove  to  have  drawn  upon  her 
fair  name  such  a  cloud  of  suspicious- seem- 
ing mystery,  as  it  would  be  intensely 
painful  to  any  man  should  rest  upon  the 
antecedents  of  his  wife.  He  sat  beside 
her  in  the  fire-lighted  dusk,  half  hiding  his 
face  with  one  hand,  and  listened  to  her 
story.  What  the  story  was  we  know ; 
what  it  was  to  him  to  hear  and  to  her  to 
tell  him,  it  is  not  easy  to  know.  Once  or 
twice  she  faltered,  almost  failed  in  power 
to  speak. 

"  Must  I  go  on  ?"  she  asked. 

"  If  you  can  you  had  better,  Daisy ;  it 
will  be  well  to  have  it  told  and  over." 

"  Yes,"  she  answered  meekly,  and  then 
soon  continued.  When  she  came  to  the 
finding  Wattie  lying  drowned  on  the  river- 
side grass,  to  the  vow  she  had  vowed 
kneeling  by  him,  she  broke  into  passionate 
weeping.  "  Kenneth,  Kenneth,  help  me  to 
forget  it  all !" 

He  strained  her  to  him  then  with  sooth- 
ing words.  "  Courage,  it  will  soon  be 
over,  and  then,  indeed,  poor  Daisy,  I  will 
help  you  to  forget  it  all." 

Nearer  the  end,  when  she  had  to  speak 
of  her  husband's  treatment  of  her,  a  literal 
holding  her  in  hell,  as  it  seemed  to  both 
of  them,  it  was  Mr.  Stewart  who,  for  a 
moment,  interrupted  her  story,  starting  up 
with  some  inarticulate  exclamation. 

She  pleaded  then,  "  Let  me  spare  you 
and  myself,  let  me  leave  the  rest  untold." 

"  No,  Daisy.  All  you  can  bear  to  tell  I 
wish  to  hear.  I  am  not  a  woman  to  stop 
my  ears  from  hearing.  It  is  not  the  horror 
of  the  thing  itself,  it  is  the  horror  of  your 
having  suffered  it.  Don't  you  under- 
stand ?" 

"  Oh  yes — I  know.  But,  Kenneth,  can 
you  believe  what  I  tell  you  ?  I,  as  I  tell  it, 
don't  believe  it.  Surely  his  badness  was 
madness.  It  doesn't  seem  to  me  possible 
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that  the  same  world  that  holds  you  can 
have  held  him.  And  oh,  Kenneth,  indeed, 
indeed,  it  is  not  possible  that  I,  who  was 
his,  should  he  yours." 

"You  were  not  his,"  he  said,  almost 
roughly. 

"  My  soul  was  not,  my  will  was  not ; 
but  only  if  I  could  be  passed  through  fire, 
and  so  purified,  could  I  bear  that  you  should 
take  me." 

She  came  at  last  to  the  very  end.  The 
report  of  the  pistol,  the  feeling  something 
on  her  hands  and  face,  the  looking  at 
something,  not  knowing  what  she  saAv — and 
then — not  supported  now  by  the  fever- 
strength  that  the  first  time  she  told  the 
story  had  borne  her  through — indeed,  it 
had  been  told  in  a  changed  and  softened 
spirit,  nurse's  words,  "  It  may  be  God's 
will  you  should  remember  and  forgive," 
occurred  to  her ;  there  was  half  excuse  in 
the  way  in  which  she  had  said,  "  Surely  his 
badness  was  madness" — she  sank  against 
Kenneth  in  a  deadly  swoon. 

"I  have  tried  her  too  much!"  Mr. 
Stewart  said,  remorsefully,  as  he  laid  her 
on  the  couch.  "Heaven  help  us  both!" 
he  added,  as  he  looked  down  on  her  death- 
like face,  and  almost  thought  it  might  be 
better  for  them  both  if  she  never  woke. 

Her  first  words  when  she  came  to  herself 
were :  "  And  now,  Kenneth,  you  know  that 
I  am  right ;  that  it  is  not  possible  that  you 
should  take  me  for  your  wife." 

"  A  pearl  is  always  a  pearl,  however 
foul  the  mud  in  which  for  a  time  it  may 
have  been  lost,"  was  his  only  answer, 
then.  He  would  not  let  her  talk.  He 
called  old  Keziah  to  come  and  wait  upon 
her  and  he  left  her.  He  himself  walked  over 
miles  and  miles  of  moorland.  "  To  the  edge 
of  the  world  and  back  again,"  he  told 
Daisy,  whom  he  saw  again  that  night  for  a 
few  moments,  before  he  went  to  the  little 
inn  at  which  he  was  staying.  "  And  I'm 
come  back  unchanged,  Daisy,"  he  added. 

And  the  ending  of  this  story  was  accord- 
ing to  his  will.  Not  exactly  "a  happy 
ending,"  but  yet  an  "  ending"  that  held 
the  possible  beginning  of  happier  things. 
All  the  days  of  her  life,  both  stormy  days 
and  sunny  days,  Daisy  loved  her  husband 
as  perfectly  as  it  was  in  her  to  do  anything. 
For  a  long  time  Daisy's  child  was  thought 
to  be  dumb.  It  had  a  dumb  look  in  its 
gentle  face,  a  pathetic,  struggling  look. 


But,  at  last,  it  learned  to  talk,  not  till  it 
was  five  years  old,  just  enough  to  prove 
that  it  was  not,  mentally,  like  other  chil- 
dren. Rough  and  careless  tongues  named 
it  an  idiot ;  but  it  was  not  that.  Then  it 
died.  Unfit  to  lead  anything  but  a  child's 
life,  requiring  to  be  always  cared  for  as  a 
child,  when  with  its  childhood  its  life  ended, 
even  the  mother,  in  her  first  bitter  grief, 
and  conscious  that  a  vacant  place  was  left 
which  nothing  could  ever  fill,  felt :  "  It  is 
well.  It  would  have  been  so  terrible  to  die, 
and  leave  him  without  a  mother." 

And  Myrrha  ? 

Myrrha  was  Aunt  Daisy's  bridesmaid. 
Myrrha  was  triumphant.  ''  I  told  you  so, 
Mr.  Stewart  !  I  told  you  Aunt  Daisy  was, 
I  believed,  already  married  ! ' '  Myrrha  lived 
with  "Aunt  and  Uncle  Stewart"  till  she 
herself  married.  Perhaps  Myrrha  lost  some 
of  her  "wisdom"  at  Redcombe.  When  she 
married  it  was  only  a  fair  match,  not  a 
splendid  one,  and  she  was  "  in  love." 

Myrrha  was  disappointed  in  herself, 
rather  ashamed  of  herself.  Aunt  Daisy 
did  what  she  could  to  console  her,  and 
Myrrha  was  open  to  consolation  that 
came  to  her  in  the  shape  of  a  liberal 
and  fashionable  outfit,  and  all  kinds  of 
beautiful  and  costly  presents.  Myrrha's 
husband  had  the  prettiest  and  most  stylish 
woman  in  the  neighbourhood  for  his  wife. 
That  "  they  got  on  very  well  together," 
was  the  history  they  gave  of  their  married 
happiness. 
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